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Certificates  of  Origin,  British  West  Indies   714 

Russia  1223,  1403,  1474 

Ceylon,  Box  shooks,  market   1000 

Trade   1336 

Chair  Parts,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1309 

"              inquiry  for   1468 

Charcoal,  Great  Britain,  manufacture  of                                                                          .  1108 

Chemicals,  Russia   947 

Chemists,  British  West  Indies   932 

Cheese  (see  also  "Dairy  Products"),  Argentine  imports   852 

Brazil,  import  of . .   1372 

British  West  Indies  259,  795 

Chinese,  imports   152 

Cuba,  demand  for  Holland   1258 

Great  Britain,  prices  324,  389,  920 

Great  Britain,  supply                                             .  320 

Holland,  industry   500 

New  Zealand,  exports   305 

Russia,  exports  from  Siberia   806 

Somerset  school   1263 

South  Africa,  imports  of   1431 

United  States  trade   1022 

Cheese,  canned,  advantages  of   811 

Chemicals,  Argentina   1048 

Cuban  market  '   620 

German  exports  29,  84 

Japanese  imports   359 

Japanese  market  Ill,  168 

South  African  trade   85 

Chile,  Cement  market   837 

Paint  market   1236 

Trade   335 

China,  Agricultural  machinery  imports   157 

Apples,  market  for   1322 

Asbestos  manufacturers   151 

Auction  sales   909 

Bean  oake,  exports   1193 

Bean  oil,  exports   1193 

Beans,  exports   1192 

Belting  imports   152 

Books  and  engravings,  imports   152 

Boots  and  shoes,  imports  153,  910 

Box  shooks,  market  for   s33 

Brass  imports   154 

Bristles,  exports   1197 

Butter  imports   152 

Cereals,  exports   1199 

Cheese  imports..   152 

Chocolates,  imports   153 

Cigarettes,  imports  682,  910 

Clothing  imports  153,  640,  910 

Coal  imports  into  Hong  Kong   "60 

Coal  market   42 

Cocoa  imports   153 

Confectionery  imports   153 

Copper  imports   154 

Cordage  imports   1^3 

Corundum  imports  <   154 

Cost  of  living   913 

Cotton  goods  imports  into  Hong  Kong   "60 

Cotton  manufactures   153 

Cotton  piece  goods  trade  639,  677,  908 

Cotton  yarn  imports   679 
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Cotton  yarn  manufacture  and  consumption   41 

Credits,  system  of  long   160 

Dyes,  imports   640 

Egg  albumen  and  yolk,  exports   1197 

Eggs,  exports  1196,  1611 

"    production  of                                                         ..    1611 

Electrical  appliances,  imports  640,  680 

Electrical  machinery  and  fittings   910 

Emery  imports                                                                        .  :   . '.    154 

Emigration  from  Hong  Kong   764 

Enamelled  ware,  imports   153 

Exchange   911 

Fancy  goods   910 

Fibres,  exports   1197 

Finances,  Hong  Kong   764 

Fisheries,  Hong  Kong   764 

Fish,  imports  640,  1504 

Fish  and  fishery  products   154 

Flour,  exports   642 

Flour,  imports  641,  681,  910,  1504 

Flour  imports  into  Hong  Kong   760 

Flour  market  244,  1321 

Flour  trade  183,  481 

Flour  milling   1150 

Furs,  exports   1190 

German  interests  in  trade   161 

Gloves,  imports   153 

Gold   911 

Grain  exports   1199 

Hair,  goat  and  camel,  exports   1198 

Hair,  human,  exports   1197 

Hardware,  trade  in   41 

Hats,  imports  of   153 

Hides,  exports   1190 

Household  stores,  imports  160,  1507 

Industries  of  Hong  Kong   763 

Iron,  imports  154,  679,  909 

Japanese  in  Manchuria   499 

Kerosene,  imports  42,  681 

"                   into  Hong  Kong   760 

Lead,  imports   156 

Leather,  imports   157 

Liquid  fuel,  imports  into  Hong  Kong   760 

Liquors,  imports  of    152 

Lumber,  trade  of  Hong  Kong   894 

Han  Kow                                                                               .  .  .  1320 

Machinery,  catalogues   753 

Machinery,  imports  157,  641,  680,  909,  1505 

Machinery  trade  !  ..  ..41,  1505 

Machine  tools,  imports   641 

Manufacturing  industries   912 

Match-making  materials,  imports   159 

Mats  and  matting,  exports   1198 

Metals,  imports  154,  67,9,  909,  1504 

Milk,  condensed,  imports  of  159,  1506 

Minerals,  exports   1199 

Minerals,  imports..   1504 

Motor  cars,  imports  of   159 

Musical  instruments,  imports   159 

Nickel,  imports   157 

Oil,  essential..  ..   1195 

Oil,  ground  nut   1195 

Oil,  kerosene,  imports   910 

Oil,  vegetable,  exports   1195 

Opium  imports  into  Hong  Kong   761 

Ores,  exports   1199 

Paints  in,  South   1287 

Paper,  imports  159,  682,  1506 

Panama  Exhibition,  participation  in   676 

Peanuts,  exports   1195 

Pianos,  imports  of   159 

Piece  goods,  imports  of   40 

Political  conditions  38,764 
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Population,  Hong  Kong:   7g4 

Printing  and  lithographic  material  '      160  ■ 

Products  (Canadian),  opening  for   1320 

Provisions,  foreign   910 

Railways   45,  643 

Rattans,  imports  into  Hong  Kong   761 

Rebellion   39 

Revenue   677 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross — 

December  3,  1914   151 

January  7,  1915   493 

February  7,  1915   675 

March  7,  1915   905 

April  7,  1915   1187 

May  7,  1915   1501 

Revenue   912 

Rice  imports   641 

Rice  imports  into  Hong  Kong  •  .  .  761 

Seeds,  exports   1193 

Sewing  machines   245 

Shipping  44,  642,    677,  907 

Hong  Kong   762 

Silk  exports  43,906,1189 

Silver  market  .   ..911,  1507 

Skins,  exports   1190 

Soap   1410 

•        Stationery,  imports   160 

Steamship  company,  proposed   1155 

Steel  imports  154,  679,  909 

Stores,  household   910 

Stoves  and  grates  160,  1323 

Straw  braid  exports   1196 

Sugar  42,  641 

Tea  exports  43,  642,675,906,1189 

Textiles,  imports  of   1503 

Timber  exports   1198 

Timber  imports  681,910,1507 

Timber  imports  into  Hong  Kong   761 

Timber  trade  of  Manchuria   1155 

Trade  38,  151,  634  905,  1187,  1501 

Trade,  conditions  of  1407,  1503 

Trade  of  Hong  Kong   759 

Trade  with  Tibet   1023 

Trinkets   910 

Underwear,  markets  for   1410 

University  at  Hong  Kong  !   765 

Vegetable  tallow,  exports   1198 

Vehicles,  imports  »   641 

War,  effect  of  the   913 

Wood  exports  •   1198 

Wool  exports   119S 

Woollen  and  cotton  mixtures,  imports   679 

Woollen  goods,  imports   679 

Zinc  imports   157 

Chinaware,  Cuban  market   619 

Chip  braids,  Japan   166 

Chocolates,  Chinese  imports   153 

Cider,  Great  Britain   138S 

Cigarettes,  Chinese  imports  682,  910 

Cigars,  Philippine  trade   817 

Citrus  fruits,  South  Africa   7S 

Clocks  and  watches,  South  African  imports   SI 

Clothing,  British  West  Indies   871 

Chinese  imports  153,  640,  910 

Clover,  Holland   1055 

Coal,  British  West  Indies  859,935,  1285 

Chinese  imports   42 

French  West  Indies   830 

Hong  Kong  imports   760 

Japan   171 

Peru,  imports   1095 

South  African  exports   81 

South  Africa,  industry   1567 

Coaling  trade,  British  West  Indies   12S5 
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Coal  pots,  British  West  Indies   1168 

Coat  hangers,  Great  Britain   5 

Cocoa,  British  West  Indies  261,862 

Chinese  imports   153 

French  West  Indies   829 

Cocoanuts,  Brazil,  industry  in   1206 

British  Guiana,  acreage  o^?   1229 

British  West  Indies   861 

Code  cable  messages,  Canada  and  other  dominions  and  colonies   172 

Coffee,  Brazilian  crop   586 

Brazilian  exports   407 

British  Guiana,  area   1229 

French  West  Indies   829 

Cohune  nuts,  British  Honduras  583,1072 

Coke,  Peru,  imports   1095 

South  African  exports   81 

Columbia,  Agricultural  machinery,  market  for   1483 

Commerce,  Japan   163 

Commercial  firms,  British  West  Indies   259 

Commercial  Law,  Russia   1547 

Commercial  Museum,  Cuba   1390 

Russia   836 

Commercial  situation,  Ecuador   291 

Kuskokwim   343 

Commercial  Travellers,  Nicaragua   1148 

South  Africa   602 

Commission  Houses,  British  West  Indies   717 

Communication,  means  of,  Nicaragua   1145 

Confectionery,  Chinese  imports   153 

Great  Britain,  imports   1039 

Construction  materials,  French  inquiry   572 

Contraband  of  War.    (See  under  "War.") 

Cooking  Stoves,  Great  Britain   1411 

Cooking  Utensils,  British  West  Indies   869 

Cooperage,  Great  Britain  requirements   1057 

Copper,  Chinese  imports   154 

Japan   167 

Peru,  mining   1089 

South  African  exports..   727 

South  African  imports   81 

Copra,  Philippine  industry   817 

Cordage  and  rope,  British  West  Indies   879 

Chinese  imports   153 

Great  Britain   1460 

South  African  imports  81,1451 

Corn,  Great  Britain,  trade   450 

Correspondence,  British  West  Indies  and  Canada   718 

New  Zealand   1561 

Corsets,  Argentina   851 

Peru,  imports   1095 

Corundum,  Chinese  imports   154 

Corundum  Wheels,  Peru   1095 

Cots  and  Cradles,  Great  Britain,  folding,  inquiry  for   883 

Cotton,  British  West  Indies   698 

Great  Britain,  trade  868,1461 

Japan   164 

Peru,  exports   1090 

Cotton  manufactures,  Chinese  imports  153,  639,  677 

Cuban  market                                                                                 ..  619 

Hong  Kong  imports                                                                        .  .  760 

Japan                                                                                          .  .  165 

South  African  imports  82,1452 

Cotton  Piece  Goods,  British  West  Indies   872 

Chinese  trade   908 

Cotton-seed  Cake,  Japan   171 

Cotton  Yarn,  Chinese  imports   679 

Chinese  manufacture  and  consumption   41 

Japan   164 

Creameries,  Holland   501 

Credits,  British  West  Indies,  Germany's   718 

Chinese  system   160 

Crop  conditions,  Argentina  51,1041 

Australia  '  1330 

British  West  Indies   1384 

Great  Britain   1590 

Holland   1054 

Norway   1560 
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Crops,  Argentina   584 

Canadian  bulletin  214,568 

New  Zealand,  Government  estimate  of   1253 

Cuba,  Agriculture   511 

Butter,  market  for  *  ..1257,  125S 

Cardboard   619 

Cheese,  market  for  1257,  1258 

Chemicals   .   .  .  620 

Chinaware   619 

Commercial  Museum   139* 

Cotton  goods   619 

Currency   329 

Electric  Plant  for  Havana   1258 

Glass   . .-   620 

Hardware   619 

Immigration   1312 

Leather  goods   619 

Lumber  market  329,1258 

"       trade   598 

Machinery  620,  1312 

Market  conditions  574,  822,  1007,  1340 

Medicine   620 

Museum,  commercial  in   1390 

Navigation  .   1312 

Paper   620 

Pianos  ,   620 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez — 

January  15,  1915   329 

January  28,  1915   507 

May  8,  1915   .  .  .  1257 

May  20,  1915   .  .   . .  1311 

May  31,  1915   1457 

Sugar  industry   1410 

Sugar  machinery,  market  for   1312 

Toys   .   620 

Trade  331,  507,  618,  1257,  1311,  1457 

Currency,  Brazil   1377 

British  West  Indies  .  718,1482 

Cuba   ,  . .   .  .  329 

Nicaragua   1145 

Customs,  Brazil,  preference  given  to  United  States   1376 

British  Guiana  duties   1233 

Latin  America   1399 

New  Zealand  decisions  37,  294,  634,755,  1281 

South  African  decisions  232,295,  536,  1009,  1282 

South  African  dues   74 

South  African  duties  collections   1567 

St.  Vincent,  duties  ..  1281 

Cutlery,  Great  Britain,  stainless   447 

South  African  imports   14  35 

Cyprus,  Agricultural  implements   53S 

Trade   1065 

D 

Dairies,  Holland   501 

Dairy  produce,  British  imports   48,  242,  483,  702,  896,  13  i5 

Russia   948 

Dairy  products,  Great  Britain,  prices  11,  324 

Danish  West  Indies,  Lumber   601 

Deals,  Great  Britain   8,212 

Diamonds,  British  Guiana  output   1227 

Directory,  Foreign  importers   597 

Distances,  British  West  Indies  and  Canada   658 

Docks,  Great  Britain,  Mersey,  congestion   921 

Dowels,  Great  Britain,  inquiries  for   146S 

"  market  for.  .   1519 

Drafts,  British  West  Indies   717 

Druggists,  British  West  Indies   9  3  2 

Drugs,  Argentina   104a 

Brazil   1871 

Great  Britain  supply   1076 

Dry  Goods,  Australian  demand  •  s2 

Dutch  West  Indies,  Steamship  service  569.  6SS 

Dyes,  British  Honduras,  for  khaki  cloth   1346 

British  West  Indies,  for  khaki  cloth   134tf 

Chinese  imports   640 

Great  Britain,  industry  382,1217 

Japan  169,359 

United  States,  dyestuffs,  situation   13 2S 
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Ecuador,  Commercial  situation   291 

Egg  Albumen,  Chinese  exports   1197 

Great  Britain   736 

Egg  carriers  and  trays,  South  Africa,  market  for   1486 

Eggs  (see  also  "Dairy  Products.") 

Canadian  regulations  governing  imports   1143 

Chinese  exports  1196,1611 

"       production   1611 

Great  Britain,  imports  324,1584 

Great  Britain,  market  289,552,1584,1585 

"  "       prices   389 

Russia,  exports  from  Siberia   807 

South  African  shipments   241 

Swedish  preservative   835 

Egypt,  Musical  Instruments,  market  for   1289 

Electrical  goods,  Argentine  market  666,854 

Australian  duties   200 

Chinese  imports  640,680 

Great  Britain  requirements   465 

South  African  imports   1453 

"  market  for   1536 

Electrical  machinery  and  fittings,  Brazil   1369 

Chinese  imports   910 

Havana,  plant  at   1258 

Electrical  trade,  German  competition   896 

Emery,  Chinese  imports   154 

Emigration,  Hong  Kong   764 

Empire  Trade  League,  New  Zealand  731,  983 

Cable  rates,  New  Zealand,  reduction   984 

Enamelled  ware,  British  West  Indies   1170 

Chinese  imports   153 

South  African  imports   1453 

Engineers,  Great  Britain,  schemes   868 

Engravings,  Chinese  imports   152 

Exchange,  China   911 

Great  Britain  and  United  States   382 

Excise,  British  Honduras   1072 

Explosives,  Peru,  imports   1094 

Exports  (see  "Trade.") 

F 

Factories,  Great  Britain,  Government  control   865 

Failures,  Argentina   145 

Fair,  Russia,  at  Nijni   947 

Fancy  goods,  Chinese  market  „.   •  •  910 

Far  East,  Cement  trade  of   1536 

Feathers,  Great  Britain,  market   867 

Fence  (Standards,  South  Africa,  market  for   1437 

Fencing,  Wire  (see  under  "Wire".) 

Fertilizers,  British  West  Indies  442,  932 

Japanese  imports  356,  1534 

Fibres,  Chinese  exports   1197 

Fiji,  Immigration   110 

Improvements   110 

-  Trade   107 

Finance,  Australia   434 

British  West  Indies  699,  1384 

Hong  Kong   764 

New  Zealand  505,  1254 

Nicaragua   1145 

South  Africa   985 

Financial  situation,  Argentina   .  .  142 

Japan   163 

New  Zealand   505 

Finland,  Butter  exports   244 

Match  Manufacturers'  Association   1311 

Paper  industry  1021,  1051 

Woodpulp  industry  1021,1051 

Firewood,  Great  Britain,  demand   788 

Fish,  frozen,  Great  Britain,  imports  447,  917,  1039,  1063 

Great  (Britain,  market  for.  .  .  .  •   1307 

Fish,  Brazil,  imports  of   1372 

British  West  Indies  259,  800 

Chinese  imports  ..154,  640,  1504 

82402—2 
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Great  Britain,  diminished  supply  of   1306 

imports  322,  1307 

market  in  1,  1307 

prices  1263,  1347,  1462 

"  trade  in   9 

use  of  refrigeration  for   1520 

Russia,  exports  from  Siberia   806 

South  Africa,  imports  of  (preserved)   1433 

United  States  imports   889 

Pish,  canned,  Australian  duties   198 

Pish  Drying  Industry,  Great  Britain   921 

Fisheries,  Alaska   1289 

British  Guiana   1230 

"     West  Indies   1481 

Great  Britain  385,  739,  792 

Holland   368 

Hong  Kong   764 

Kuskokwim   343 

Newfoundland  540,' 567,  1467 

New  Zealand  518,  1234 

Norway   .  .563,  570,  753 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon   627 

United  States,  Pacific   834 

Fish  in  oil,  United  Treasury  Decision  629,  1010 

Pish  meal,  Great  Britain  10,  1261 

Fishplates,  Argentina   147 

Australia   970 

Fish  Statistics,  Great  .Britain  ..921,  1307 

Flax,  Holland,  supply   537 

Russian  crop  yield   649 

Flax  Fibre,  Great  Britain  737,  1205,  1387 

Production  of   1607 

Flaxseed,  Great  Britain,  imports  557,  1203 

Fleet,  Russian  volunteer   497 

Flour,  Australian  exports   780 

Australian  prices   535 

Brazilian  imports   405 

British  Guiana   1225 

British  West  Indies  258,  442,  721,  796,  1514 

British  West  Indies,  imports   859 

Chinese  exports  '   642 

Chinese  market  244,  641,  681,  1321,  1504 

trade  183,  481,  910 

milling   1150 

Great  Britain,  imports  267,  337 

prices  302,  390,  1347 

Holland   783 

Hong  Kong  imports   760 

Italian  rates   178 

Japan   .  .168,  564,  862 

"    milling  industry   1610 

New  Zealand  market  15,  731 

Norwegian  imports   257 

Peru   1096 

South  African  market  1079,  1432 

Fodder,  Australian  duties  suspended   927 

Australian  imports   781 

demand   971 

Danish  imports   1052 

Foodstuffs,  Brazilian  imports  404,  1371 

British  West  Indies  722,  859 

Great  Britain,  imports  269,  337 

prices  384,  389,  611,  786,  1204,  1262 

Honduras,  demand   767 

Peru,  imports   1096 

Norwegian  imports   563 

Philippine  import   S16 

South  African   exports   727 

"  imports   1434 

Footwear  (see  also  "boots  and  shoes"),  Great  Britain,  market  922,  110S 

Forestry,  Japan   768 

Forges,  Portable,  Peru,  imports   1095 

France,  Beans   809 

Boots  and  shoes,  demand  by  Government   SS2 

Bran  requirements   6SS 
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Cattle  imports  •  

"      market  for  

Construction  materials,  inquiry  for   »«* 

Custom  duties  reduced   ^Ai 

Meat,  frozen,  requirements  

"      government  purchases   J*** 

Paper,  duty  reduced  

Shingles,  market  for   811 

Timber  trade   2  8* 

Trade  efforts  to  capture  German   1142 

"      prohibited  exports   1602 

"      suggestions   691 

Wood  pulp,  duties  reduced   749 

Freight  rates,  Australia   127% 

British  West  Indies  and  Canada   660 

Great  Britain  5,  271,  369,  381 

"          reasons  for  increase   1023 

New  Zealand   I253 

South  Africa   1567 

French  West  Indies,  Coal,  bunker,  exports   830 

Coal  imports   830 

Cocoa   829 

Coffee   829 

Customs  changes   831 

Fuel,  patent,  imports   830 

Lumber   600 

Pineapples   829 

Rum  industry   828 

Shipping   831 

Sugar  industry   828 

Trade  of  Martinique   828 

Fruit,  Brazil,  industry   1365 

Great  Britain,  crop  1518,  1520,  1590 

Great  Britain,  imports  341,  1203 

Great  Britain,  prices  10,  291 

Holland,  cultivation   975 

"      exports  .  •  •  976 

South  African,  imports  of   1433 

"            exports   76 

"            grading   78 

"            packing   76 

Tasmanian   exports   540 

Fruits,  Dried,  Australia   782 

Great  Britain   952 

Fruits,  Preserved,  British  West  Indies   794 

Peru,  imports    1097 

South  Africa,  market  for   1433 

Fuel,  British  West  Indies,  Patent   859 

French  West  Indian  imports                                                                ..   830 

Russia  946,  1409 

South  Africa   81 

Funeral  Goods,  British  West  Indies   875 

Fur  Trade,  Conditions  of   1276 

Furniture,  Argentine  market   370 

Australian  duties   199 

Brazil   1369 

British  West  Indies,  demand   931 

Central  America,  knockdown   1349 

New  Zealand  market   957 

Peru,  imports   1092 

South  African    imports  74,  1453 

"               'inquiries  for  „  1264 

Furrier's  wares,  German  exports   30 

Furs,  Australian  demand   1108 

Chinese,  exports   1190 

Russia,  exports  from  Siberia   807 

G 

Game,  Russia,  exports  from  Siberia   806 

Gas,  Great  Britain,  from  wood  waste   1106 

Gelatine,  South  Africa   618 

Geographical  conditions,  Nicaragua   1144 

Germany,  Candles,  export  of   103 

Chemicals,  export  of  28,84 

Competition  in  British  Guiana   184 

82402— 2£ 
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Electrical  trade   896 

Furrier's  wares,  exports  of   30 

Industrial  conditions  ,  .  .  .  .  186 

Iron,  exports  of  ,   29 

Leipzig  Spring  Fair   833 

Machinery  exports   29 

Musical  instruments   29 

Oils,  export  of   101 

Organization   88 

Paints,  etc.,  exports  of   347 

Paper  exports   347 

Paper  industry   486 

Potatoes,  drying  and  flaking  of  1209,  1265 

Scientific  instruments,  exports  of   33 

Soda  crystals   1237 

Steel,  trade  situation   1394 

System  of  trade   89 

Timber  trade  284,347 

Trade  29,  30,  101,  176,  347,  369,  575,  813 

Trade  methods   483 

Vehicles,  animal  drawn,  export  of   105 

Vehicles,  export  of   347 

War,  contraband  of   1400 

Woodworking  industry   423 

Gifts,  Great  Britain,  duty  remitted   802 

Glass,  Great  Britain's  trade   1239 

Glasswares,  Cuban  market   620 

Great  Britain,  scientific  research                                                                   ..  1103 

Japan   170 

Glass,  window,  Brazil   1369 

New  Zealand  demand   980 

Gloves,  Chinese  imports   153 

Great  Britain,  supply  of..  ..   306 

Gold,  China   911 

South  African  output   607 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  trade   1066 

Grain,  Argentine  situation   648 

Chinese  exports   1199 

Danish  imports   1052 

Great  Britain  208,211,241,  267,288,  340,342,612,  869,1206,1462 

Italian  rates   178 

Norwegian  imports   257 

Russia,  harvest  in  Siberia   805 

Swedish  requirements.   48  2 

Switzerland,  imports   237 

Number  of  cars  and  total  quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other  points  in  the 

Western  Division  372,1353 

Statement  showing  receipts  and  shipments  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  ...  375 
Grades  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 

Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  east  ,  53,  116, 

189,  247,308,   376,  425,   488,544,   591,  652,   707,  772,   840,  900. 

960,1027,  1082,     1157,  1242,  1293,1352,  1414,  1488,  1539,  1614 
Quanity  in  store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at 

Public  Elevators  in  the  east  52,115,188,246,  307,  377, 

424,487,  543,590,  651,706,771,  839,  899,  959,  1026,1081,  1156, 

1241,  1292,  1351,  1413,  1487,  1538,  1613 

Grapes,  South  Africa   78 

Grasslands,  Holland   1055 

Great  Britain,  Abattoir  by-products   1260 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  556,  140S 

Agricultural  population..   611 

Agricultural  produce  imports  27,  99,  175,  224,  290,  346, 

396,  449,464,524,  573,625,690,750,   810,  885,  941,  1005,  1062, 

1114,  1216,  1273,  1393,  1471,  1524,  1595 

Agricultural  returns   11 

Apples   10 

evaporated   1519 

imports   1204 

prices  of  93,  213,  1107 

Art,  fine   6 

Asbestos   515 

Automobile  industry   1586 

Bacon,  Danish  shipments   611 

Bacon  imports   449 

Bacon,  prices  of  324,389 

Banking  regulations   348 
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Barley,  demand  for  91,554 

imports  of  91,  1201 

Basket-making  in  Ireland   1215 

Beans,  imports  of   390 

"       market  for   554 

Beef  imports  383,449,683,1260,  1589 

Beet  production   610 

Beet  Root  Sugar  Industry   1316 

Bentwood  chairs,  inquiry  for   884 

Bentwood  furniture,  manufacture  of   319 

Birch  veneer   811 

Birmingham,  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray — 

December  3,  1914   1 

December  15,  1914   90 

January  8,  191u..   ..   .   321 

January  19,  1915   381 

February  8,  1915   549 

February  25,  1915   683 

March  8,  1915   787 

March  17,  1915  '   865 

March  22,  1915   921 

March  31,  1915   989 

April  14,  1915   1101 

May  6,  1915   1259 

•May  13,  1915   1385 

May  20,  1915   1459 

June    2,  1915   1586 

Basket-making  in  Ireland   1235 

Blockade,  results  of   868 

Boots  and  shoes,  imports  738,1201 

Boots  and  shoes,  market  for   6,  555 

Box  shooks,  market  for  1569-79 

Box  sh*>oks,  trade  538,587,923,953 

Bread,  prices  of   390 

Bristles,  demand  for .    1 

Bristol,  Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud — 

December  10,  1914   92 

January  6,  1915    211 

January  21,  1915                                                              .    389 

April  12,  1915    1105 

April  28,  1915   1262 

May  12,  1915   1463 

British  Industries  Fair   1263 

Butter,  prices  of   389 

Canadian  commodties,  inquiries  for   1 

Canned  goods,  prices  of  390,  1532 

Capital,  state  control  of   383 

Casing,  wood   736 

Cattle  (see  "live  stock") 

Chair  parts,  inquiry  for   1468 

market  for   1309 

Charcoal,  manufacture  of   1108 

Cheese  (see  also  "dairy  products"),  prices  of  324,  389,  920,  1263,  1463 

Cheese,  supply  of   320 

Cider,  imports  of   1388 

Coat  hangers,  market  for   5 

Confections,  Canadian   1039 

Corn  trade   450 

Cooking  stoves  in  Ireland   1411 

Cooperage  requirements   1057 

Cordage  and  binder  twine,  imports  of   1460 

Cots  and  cradles,  folding,  inquiry  for   883 

Cotton  trade  868,  1461 

"      export  prohibition   1461 

Crop  prospects   1590 

Cutlery,  stainless..   447 

Dairy  produce,  imports  48,  242,  483,  8*9*6,  1345 

Dairy  products,  prices  of  11,  324,  702 

Deals,  imports  of  [\  '  212 

Deals,  spruce,  for  packing  cases   8 

Docks,  Mersey,  congestion   921 

Dowels,  market  for   1519 

Drugs,  supply  of  \  \\  \\  "  '    '  '  iq76 

Dye  industry                                                                         *  '   '  '   "   '.".888,  1217 

Dowels,  inquiries  for                                                                                     '  14$% 

Egg  albumen   73 g 
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324, 

1584 

289,  552,  1584-85 

389 

465 

868 

382 

865 

867 

788 

1306 

921 

447,  917, 

1039, 

1063 

1307 

 1 

322, 

1307 

,  ,10, 

1261 

.  .1263, 

1347, 

1462 

.921, 

1307 

9 

1520 

 385,  739 

,  792 

737, 

1205, 

1387 

557 

1203 

267 

,  337 

"  prices  

..  ..302 

390, 

1347 

269 

,  337 

384, 

389, 

611,  786, 

1204, 

1262 

922, 

1108 

5 

271,  369 

381, 

1023 

Fruit  crops  

1518, 

1520, 

1590 

341 

10 

,  291 

1203 

952 

1106 

802 

1103 

1239 

306 

1462 

288 

..  ..612 

869, 

1462 

.  .208,  241,  267.  340 

,  342 

Glasgow,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  F. 

Dane- 

7 

December  31,  1914  

208 

322 

January  21,  1915  

449 

February  22,  1915  

739 

April  15,  1915  

1103 

1205 

Hair,  cattle  and  horse  

737 

..  ..392, 

574, 

1037 

,1522, 

1585, 

1591 

396 

,  866 

"    required  for  armv  

1591 

Hides,  licenses  for  export  

751 

Hog  products,  prices  of  

,  324 

Honey  competition  

992 

Hoofs  

737 

Hops,  condition  of  crop  

1590 

.  .111, 

421, 

767,  955, 

1238, 

160S 

Horns  

737 

Horses,  import  of  

791 

market  for  

1262 

"     scarcity  of  

1262 

Ice-cream  freezers  and  accessories  

1518 

Industrial  League  

1059 

Industries  fair  

519,  569,  11 

06,  1263, 

1464, 

1515 

Infusorial  earth  

515 

175 

Iron,  demand  for  

1102 

990 

"    trade,  condition  of  

15SS 

Labour  conditions  

420,  867, 

894, 

1482 

Lard,  prices  of  

390 
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Laths,  market  for   _s 

Leather,  export  licenses   751 

market  for  6,  322,  556,  1041,  1202 

prices  of  323,  448,  922 

Leeds,  reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  C.  Dyer — 

December  11,  1914   5 

January  22,  1915   446 

February  10,  1915   555 

February  26,  1915   735 

March  4,  1915   790 

March  11,  1915   866 

March  20,  1915   922 

April  3,  1915   1039 

April  21,  1915   1200 

April  28,  1915   1260 

May  8,  1915   1386 

May  27,  1915   1518 

Licenses  for  export   751 

Live  stock,  imports  ;  383,  449 

supply  of  113,  423,  704,  898,  1288,  1611 

Living,  cost  of   366 

Loan,  war   865 

Lumber,  Irish  market  for   997 

"       market  for  Canadian   1497 

Scotch,  market  for   1001 

■trade  993,  1076 

London,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  Watson — 

December  11,  1914   3 

January  12,  1915   263 

January  15,  1915   313 

February  12,  1915   512 

March  12,  1915   784 

March  23,  1915   917 

April  16,  1915   1033 

May  14,  1915   1303 

June  1,  1915   1515 

June  10,  1915   1580 

Maize,  imports  211,  1201 

"      market   554 

Magnesite  and  magnesium  salts  515,  1308 

Margarine   613 

Manchester,  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike — 

January  26,  1915   397 

February  15,  1915   610 

March  8,  1915   867 

April  19,  1915   1203 

May  17,  1915   1461 

Manufactured  imports  from  Canada   1260 

Maple  blocks   1261 

"      sugar   683 

Matches   736 

Match  splints  requirements  347,  1037 

Meat,  frozen,  industry   865 

imports  338,  341 

"     prices  1262,  1589 

"     supply  185,  304,  648,  835,  1235,  1588 

Merchandise,  Canadian,  requirements   921 

Mica,  market  for   919 

Milk,  powder   683 

Milling  trade  341,  342 

Minerals,  inquiries  for  Canadian  515,  886,  1006 

Moulding,  picture  frame  7,  737 

Molybdenum,  market  for   1385 

Mutton  imports  383,  449,' 683,  1589 

iNails,  imports  of   90 

"     packing  of   90 

"      inquiry  for  wire  1320,  1460 

steel  ,   1460 

Oatmeal,  prices  of   1519 

Oats,  demand  for   91 

"    imports  of  92,  1201 

Oil,  cod  liver,  supplies   923 

"    fish   .   .  '.  1202 

"    of  Peppermint,  market  for   1519 

Onions,  demand  for   688,  784 

imports   '  785 
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Palm  kernel  industry  243,  1153 

oil  and  cake   25 

Paper  board  triplex   687 

demand  for  :  1102,  1104 

making-  materials,  imports   868 

supply..  ..   1388 

trade  ,  r   418 

Pears,  canned   923 

Peas,  imports   390 

"     market  for  ,   554 

Piano  prices,  increase  of.  .   .  .  >   766 

Pitwood   imports  93,  212,  397 

Ports  382,  735 

Potash,  source  of   93 

Potatoes,  demand  for  ,  473,  513,  784 

Poultry,  imports   923 

Prices  550,  1262,  1263 

Produce  prices  in  England,  Canadian  26,  98,  174,  223,  289,  345,  395,  463, 

523,  572,  624,  689,  749,  809,  884,  940, 
1004,  1061,  1113,  1215,  1272,  1324,  1392, 
1470,  1523,  1594. 

Provisions,  prices  of  320,  324,  1263 

Public  trustee,  report  of   1105 

Rails   789 

Railway  sleepers  919,  957 

Representatives  of  Canadian  manufacturers   516 

Revenue   991 

Salmon,  canned   741 

frozen  .  .   .  .   .  .917,  923 

Sausage  casings,  market  for   1459 

Seeds,  imports   447 

;Sheep,  imports   383 

Shingles,  market  for   515 

.Shipbuilding   742 

Ship  canal  charges   868 

traffic.-   1204 

Shipping  5,  557,  613,  1034,  1259,  1386,  1462 

iSleepers,  cedar   919 

iSomerset  cheese  school   1263 

Spelter  989,  1472 

■Spoolwood,  market  for   1261 

Staves,  oak  1102,  1261 

Steel,  demand  for  1102,  1234 

"     supply  of   990 

"     trade,  position  in   .   ..887,  1394,  15S8 

iSugar   beet  610,  1316 

trade  212,  340 

Tallow,  market  for   7 

Tank  steel  sheet,  inquiry  for..   1274 

Tanning  materials,  market  for  2,  1035. 

Tea  market   918 

Telegraph  pole  requirements  ..   ..687,  749 

Textile  materials   736 

Thymol  manufacture   649 

Timber  for  street  paving   24 

"      special  war,  demand  for   1497 

supplies  344,  385,  686 

trade  7,  212,  270,  273,  2>87,  313,  368,  450,  613,  742,  1104 

Tomatoes,  canned  515,  923 

Tomato  Puree,  market  for   1519 

Toy  industry   1406 

Trade..   1.   ..3,  92,  211,  263,  321,  448,  512,  785,  787,  792.  867,  922,  1033,  1040, 

1101,  1303,  1305,  1385,  1387,  1465,  1466,  15S0-84. 

Trade  conditions  485,  549,  7S7 

contraband  of  war  229,  751 

measures  for  relief  of   100 

"      proclamations  re  trading  with  the  enemy   348 

prohibited  exports  525,  886,  1274,  1530 

review  of  225,  273,  337, 

Trade  with  continental  countries   791 

Trade  with  Germany   790 

Tungsten  industry   868 

Turkeys,  imports   447 

Twine,  binder,  imports   867 

Vegetables,  canned   741 

"         prices  '   1263 
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Vegetable  Show  and  Empire  Produce  Exhibition   16V1 

Veneer  wood  •   IV^i 

Wages   120^ 

Wheat  exports,  regulation  of  Indian   1204 

imports   212,  337,  446,  556,  612,  1040 

prices.  ..."  302>  612>  1462 

Wire,  inquiries  for   1259 

manufactures,  market  for   1587 

"      netting  imports   1200 

"      requirements  for  1326,  1596 

Wood  blocks,  requirements  789,  1391,  1517 

"      by-products,  market  for   1386 

Wooden  goods,  market  for  Canadian   1260 

Wood  imports  .   ..  865 

pulp  trade  585,  866 

Wool  rags   737 

"     trade   1275 

Yeast,  dried   738 

Zinc,  demand  for   .  .  .  989 

Greece,  Box  shooks,  market  for  .   1152 

Business  methods   1601 

Lumber,  market  for   1152 

Staves,  market  for   1152 

Trade  conditions  1531,  1612 

Wheat  requirements   701 

Greenland,  Salmon,  canned   741 

Guano,  Peru   1091 

Gutta-percha,  Brazil   1366 


H 


Hair,  Chinese  exports  1197,1198 

Great  Britain  '  737 

Halibut  grounds,  United  States,  discovery  of  \  \  1609 

Ham,  Argentina   852 

Brazil,  import  of   1372 

Peru   1097 

South  Africa   1433 

Handles,  Great  Britain,  demand   392,574,1037 

Italian  market   704 

Peru,  imports..   ..  }   1094 

Harbours,  British  West  Indies   302 

Russian  improvements   496 

Hardware,  Australian  duties   199 

British  West  Indies,  imports  1167,1172 

Chinese  imports   41 

Cuban  market   619 

South  African  imports  1435,  1437 

Harness,  British  West  Indies   880 

Harvest,  Russia   947 

Harvest  yarn,  South  African  imports   80 

Hats,  British  West  Indies   874 

Chinese  imports  '   153 

Japanese  market  162,  170 

Hay,  British  West  Indies,  imports    799 

Great  Britain,  crop  1522,  1585,  1591 

"  market   866 

"  required  for  army   1591 

supply   386 

Health,  British  Guiana   1233 

Heating  apparatus,  Australian  market   24 

Hemp,  Japan   166 

Philippine  export  of  manila   816 

Herrings,  Great  Britain,  exports   647 

Herva  Matte,  Brazil,  export  of   1365 

Hides  and  skins,  Argentina   143 

Chinese  exports   1190 

Great  Britain,  export  licenses   751 

Japanese  imports   360 

Russia,  exports  from  Siberia   807 

South  African  exports  727,1568 

Hog  products,  Great  Britain,  prices  11,324 

Holland/Barley   1055 

Butter  industry   500 

Canadian  conditions   325 

Caraway   1055 
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Cheese  industry   500 

Clover   1055 

Creameries   501 

Crop  conditions   ..  1054 

Dairies   ..   .  .  501 

Fisheries  ..  ...   368 

Flax  supply   537 

Flour   783 

Fruit  exports.  .  .   976 

Fruit  growing.  .   .   975 

Grasslands   ..   ..  ..  .  ..   1055 

Rape  seed   1055 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mi\  J.  T.  Lithgow — 

January  8,  1915   262 

January  14,  1915   325 

February  2,  1915   500 

March  1,  1915   ..   783 

April  1,  1915   975 

April  15,  1915.  .   .  .   1054 

May  3,  1915   .  .  1251 

Rye    1055 

Shipping  262,783,1251 

Trade  .  .  .   783 

Trade  conditions   262 

Vegetable  exports   976 

Vegetable  growing   975 

Wheat  '   1054 

Wheat,  Government  purchases..    ...    ~   784 

Honduras,  Foodstuffs,  demand  for   767 

Honey,  Great  Britain,  competition   992 

Hoofs,  Great  Britain   737 

Hoops,  Inquiry  for  bentwood   225 

Hops,  Great  Britain,  condition  of  crop   1590 

supply  of  111,  421,767,955,1238,1608 

Horns,  Great  Britain   737 

Horses,  Argentina   143 

Great  Britain,  imports  385,791 

market  446,1261 

Household  stores,  Chinese  imports..  160,  1507 


Ice-cream  freezers  and  accessories,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1518 

Immigration,  Cuba   1312 

Fiji   110 

Implements,  British  West  Indies,  hand   877 

Importers,  Directory  of  Foreign   597 

Imports  (see  "Trade.") 

Improvements,  Fiji    110 

India,  Paper  supplies   S97 

Trade  conditions   1606 

Trade  with  Germany   369 

Wheat  exports  541,1204 

Indigo,  Japan   169 

Industrial  conditions,  Germany   186 

Russia  467,  946 

Industrial  League,  British  Empire   1059 

Industries,  Austria-Hungary   1S2 

British  West  Indies   699 

Hong  Kong   763 

Nicaragua   1146 

Industries  fair,  Great  Britain  519,569,1106,  1263,1464,  1516 

Infusorial  earth,  Great  Britain   515 

Instruments  (dental  and  surgical),  South  African  imports   14  54 

Insurance,  British  West  Indies,  shipments  to   719 

Great  Britain,  new  war  risk  premium   17") 

Japan   164 

Inter-Imperial  Trade,  South  African,  encouragement  of   60S 

Invoices,  British  West  Indies  ^.   ..  715 

Iron,  Australian  duties   199 

Chinese  imports  154,  679,  909 

German  exports  .  -  ..   29 

Great  Britain,  demand     ..   1102 

"  rise  in  prices   990 

trade,  condition  of   1588 

Japan  •    .  167,  1345 
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New  Zealand,  bounties  on   1271 

Russia  467,  540,  946 

South  African  imports   1439 

Iron  buckets,  British  West  Indies,  galvanized   879 

Iron  sheets,  British  West  Indies,  corrugated   879 

Iron  tubing,  Brazil   1368 

Irrigation,  South  Africa   1314 

Italy,  Box  shooks,  market  for   421 

Flour  rates   178 

Grain  rates   178 

Handles,  market  for   704 

Opportunities  of  market   1609 

Tariff  changes   178 

Timber  market  746,1590 

Trade   1074 


J 

Japan,  Agriculture   364 

Australia,  market  for   1527 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of   172 

Bags,  gunny,  imports  into  Formosa   1015 

Barley  crop  12,  364 

Bean  cake   171 

Beans   168 

Bicycles,  market  for   1185 

Bottles   170 

Brushes   170 

Building  materials,  imports  into  Formosa   1015 

Buttons   170 

Calico   165 

Camphor   171 

Canned  goods   168 

Chemicals,  imports   359 

Chemical  market  Ill,  168 

Chip  braids   166 

Coal   171 

Commerce,  effect  of  war  on   163 

Copper   167 

Cotton   164 

goods   165 

seed  cake   171 

yarn   165 

Dyes  169,  359 

Fertilizers,  imports  of  356,  1534 

Finance   163 

Flour  168,  564,  862 

"    milling  industry   1610 

Forestry   768 

Glass.   170 

Hats,  market  for  162,  170 

Hemp  \  .  V.  '.  .'*..    '  166 

Hides,  imports  >**   36 o 

Indigo  j*>    .  '   '  '   '  '  169 

Insurance   164 


Iron  

Kerosene,  imports  into  Formosa 
output  in  Formosa .  . 

Knitted  goods  

Lead  

Leather  imports  

Locomotives,  imports  into  Formosa 

Machinery  imports  

•Machinery  imports  into  Formosa.  , 

Matches  

Metal  imports  

Milk,  condensed,  imports  into  Formosa 

Milk,  condensed,  market  for  

Mining  

Motor  cycles,  demand  for. 
Motor  vehicles,  imports  of 

Nails  

Nankeens,  imitation  

Oil  


.  .  '  1016 
.  .  1017 


360 
1014 

355 
1014 


355 
.  .  1016 
564,  927 


1185 
158,  1184 
167 
165 
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Oil  cake,  imports  into  Formosa   1015 

Paints,  imports  of   359 

"      market  for   49 

Panama  traffic,  bid  for   587 

Paper   169 

exports   955 

"     trade  304,  360 

water  proof,  manufacture   445 

Patents   1382 

Petroleum   171 

Phosphate  rock   172 

Population   364 

Ports  of  Formosa.   1018 

Pulp  (see  "wood  pulp"). 

Railway  materials,  imports  into  Formosa   1015 

Rape-seed   ..        ..  171 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner — 

November  26,  1914   12 

December  7,  1914   161 

December  31,  1914   391 

January  16,  1915   444 

January  29,  1915   564 

February  6,  1915   862 

March  29,  1915   1184 

May  3,  1915   1382 

Rice  crop   364 

"    exports  from  Formosa   1017 

"    imports   356 

"    Market   .564,  1383 

"    prices  12,  167,  565 

Rubber   .   .  .  171 

Rye  crop.   12 

Shipping  164,  363 

"       Formosa.   1018 

"       subsidies   391 

Silk   863 

Silk  market  relief   1185 

Soap  ;  .  .  .170,  358 

Soda  ash   168 

Sodium  sulphate   172 

Straw  braids   166 

Sugar  168,  357 

"    exports  from  Formosa   1016 

Sulphur   167 

Tariff  changes   823 

Tea,  exports  from  Formosa   1017 

Textiles,  imports  of   354 

Textiles,  imports  into  Formosa   1015 

Timber   167 

"     exports  from  Formosa   1017 

Tires,  imports  ...  ..  1185 

Towels  '..*..  . .  166 

Toys  171,  444 

Trade  351,  446,  541,  621 

Trade  depressions   589 

marks   1382 

of  Formosa   1013 

with  the  Philippines   446 

Umbrellas   170 

Visit  to  Canada  of  official   172 

Wheat  crop  12,  364 

prices   168 

Woodpulp  161,  169,  360 

Wool   166 

Woolen  goods  166,  354 

yarn   166 

Japanned  Ware,  British  West  Indies   1170 

Jars,  South  African  imports   1454 

Jewellery,  Argentina,  imports  of   1535 

K 

Kerosene,  Chinese  imports  42,  6S1 

Hong  Kong  imports   760 

Japan,  imports  into  Formosa   1016 

output  in  Formosa   1017 

Knitted  Goods,  Japan   165 
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Labour,  British  Honduras   lO?4 

Great  Britain  381,  421,  867,  894 

"            conditions   1482 

Nicaragua   1146 

Lamps,  lanterns,  etc,  Australian  duties   200 

British  West  Indies   880,1171 

South  African  imports   1455 

Lands,  British  Guiana   1231 

Language,  Brazil  '   1377 

British  West  Indies   721 

Lard,  British  West  Indies,  imports   799 

Great  Britain,  prices   390 

Lathes,  Peru   1093 

Laths,  Great  Britain   8 

Latin-America,  Revenue  duties   1399 

Tariffs  746,  1398 

Trade   215 

"    conditions  of   1291 

'*    export  to   1396 

Lead,  Chinese  imports   156 

Japan   167 

New  Zealand,  demand  for   1561 

Leather,  Chinese  imports   157 

Great  Britain,  export  licenses   751 

prices  323,448,922 

trade  6,322,556,1041,1202 

Japanese  imports   360 

New  Zealand   1019 

Russian  market   946 

"       requirements   1551 

South  African  imports   1449 

Leather  Goods,  Cuban  market   619 

South  African  imports   1449 

Leipzig  Spring  Fair,  Germany   833 

Lentils,  British  West  Indies,  imports   798 

Libia,  Agricultural  machinery   49 

Licenses,  Great  Britain,  export  from   751 

Hides,  export  from  Great  Britain   751 

Leather,  export  from  Great  Britain   751 

Life,  Australian  expectations   440 

Lighting  apparatus,  Australian  market   24 

Lime,  British  West  Indies   261 

Limes,  British  Guiana,  cultivation  of   1229 

Liquid  Fuel,  Hong  Kong  imports  .   760 

Liquors,  Chinese  imports   152 

Lithographic  materials,  Chinese  imports   160 

Live  stock,  French  imports   1057 

Great  Britain,  imports   449 

supply  of  113,423,704,898,1288,1611 

Russia   948 

Living,  cost  of,  China   913 

Great  Britain   366 

Loan,  Great  Britain,  war   865 

Netherlands  East  Indies   1252 

Locks.  British  West  Indies   879 

Locomotives,  Japan,  imports  into  Formosa   1014 

Logwood,  British  Honduras   1072 

Lumber  (see  also  "Timber"),  Azores   1155 

Brazil,  market  for   1406 

British  Guiana,  exports   1227 

"      Honduras,  prices   583 

"      West  Indies  prices   602 

trade  597,928 

Canal  cargoes   443 

China,  trade  of  Hankow   1320 

Hong  Kong   894 

Cuban  market  329,  1258 

trade   598 

Danish  imports   1051 

West  Indies  trade.   601 

French  West  Indies  trade   600 

Great  Britain,  Irish  market   997 

market  for  Canadian   1497 

Scotch  market   1001 

trade  993,1016 

Greece   1152 
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Lumber  (see  also  "Timber") — Con. 

Markets,  notes  on  foreign   993 

Newfoundland  exports   540 

Peru   1095 

Porto  Rican  trade   599 

Russian  exports   958 

Santo  Domingo  trade   600 

South  Africa,  effects  of  war  on  supply   1313 

"            market  for   1264 

Spanish  market   994 

Swedish  shipments   244 

United  States  Treasury  Decision   630 

Venezuelan  trade   601 

Lye  'waste),  Norway,  utilization  of   1311 


M 

Machinery,  Australian  duties   199 

Brazilian  market   703 

British  West  Indies  936,1169 

China,  catalogues  for   .  753 

Chinese  imports  41,157,641,680,909,1505 

Cuban  market  619,1312 

German  exports   2£ 

Japanese  imports   355 

"         imports  into  Formosa   1014 

Russian  demand   500 

South  African  agricultural  imports   1442 

electrical  imports   1442 

imports  82,1441,1443 

"  manufacturing  imports   1443 

market  for  woodworking   586 

"  tenders   916 

Machine  tools,  British  West  Indies...   112 

Chinese  imports   641 

Made-in-Canada,  False  pretences   393 

Opportunities   61 

Magnesite  and  Magnesium  Salts,  Great  Britain  515,  1308 

Mahogany  Industry,  British  Honduras   1071 

Maize,  Argentina   143 

Great  Britain,  imports  211,  1201 

market   554 

South  Africa   1568 

Malta,  Military  trade   306 

Manufactured  goods,  British  West  Indies  259,  860 

Switzerland,  imports   237 

Manufacturers,  British  West  Indies,  opportunity  in   722 

Representatives  of   1532 

Austria-Hungary   182 

Brazil   400 

British  Guiana   1230 

British  West  Indies  299,  1481 

Great  Britain,  Canadian  in   1260 

Russia  "  494,  949 

Manufacturing  Industries,  China   912 

Manures  (See  "Fertilizers.") 

Maple  Blocks,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1261 

Maple  Sugar,  Great  Britain   683 

Margarine,  Great  Britain   613 

Market  conditions,  Cuba  574,  822,  1007,  1340 

Match  Manufacturers  Association,  Finland   1311 

Matches,  British  West  Indies   930 

Great  Britain.   •  736 

Japan   169 

Swedish  export  to  France   730 

Match-making  materials,  Chinese  imports   159 

Match  splints,  Great  Britain  requirements  347,  1037 

Mats  and  Matting,  Chinese  exports   1198 

Meats,  Argentina   142 

Australian  control  of  exports   781 

British  West  Indies,  imports.   799 

France,  frozen,  requirements  for   1467 

French  government  purchases   691 

Great  Britain,  frozen,  industry   S65 

imports  33S,  341 

prices  1262,  1589 

supply  185,  304,  648,  835,  1235,  158S 

New  Zealand,  frozen,  exports   981 

Russia,  exports  from  Siberia   S06 
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Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  Association,  Norway   1310 

Medicines,  Cuban  market   620 

Peru,  imports   1096 

Merchandise,  Great  Britain,  requirements  for  Canadian   921 

Metal  Ceilings,  Brazil   1368 

Peru   1093 

Metal,  expanded,  Peru  •   1093 

Metal  goods,  Australian  duties   199 

Japanese  imports   355 

Peru   1092 

Metals,  Chinese  imports  154,  679,  909,  1504 

Peru   1092 

Mexico,  Box  shooks,  market  for   46 

Mica,  Great  Britain,  market   919 

Military  stores,  Malta,  trade  of   306 

Milk,  condensed,  Brazil,  imports  of   1372 

British  West  Indies,  imports  -   795 

Chinese  imports  159,  1506 

Japanese  market  564,  927 

Japan,  imports  into  Formosa   1016 

Peru   1096 

South  Africa,  imports  of   1432 

Milk  Powder,  Great  Britain   683 

Milling,  Great  Britain   ..  341,342 

Mineral  resources,  British  West  Indies   301 

Japan   364 

Kuskokwin   343 

Minerals,  Chinese  exports   1199 

imports   1504 

Great  Britain,  inquiries  for  Canadian  515,  886,  1006 

World  output   770 

Mines,  British  Guiana   1230 

British  West  Indies   299 

Russia   807 

Mohair,  South  Africa,  exports  of   1568 

Molasses,  British  West  Indies  261,  696,  861 

Molybdenum,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1385 

Money,  Brazil,  issue  of  paper   1365 

Money  Market,  Norway   1049 

Money  Orders,  British  West  Indies,  P.0   719 

Morocco,  Trade  conditions  in   1239 

Mongolia,  Trade   1077 

Motor  Cycles,  Japanese  demand   1185 

Motor  Tires,  Brazil,  imports  of   1366 

Motor  Tractors,  South  African  market   915 

Motor  vehicles,  Australian  duties   200 

Brazil   1366 

British  West  Indies  880,  1169 

Chinese  imports   159 

Japanese  imports  358,  1184 

New  Zealand  trade   1154 

Russian  market   484 

Mouldings,  Great  Britain  7,  737 

Mules,  Argentina   143 

Musical  instruments,  British  West  Indies   935 

Chinese  imports   159 

Egyptian  market  for   1289 

German  export   29 

Peru,  imports   1095 

South  Africa  956,  1454 

Mutton,  Great  Britain,  imports  383,  449,  683,  1589 


N 

Nails,  Brazil   1368 

British  West  Indies   879 

Great  Britain  inquiry  for  wire  1320,  1460 

steel   1460 

market   90 

"            packing  for  export  to   90 

Japan   167 

South  African  imports   1437 

Nankeens,  Japan   165 

Natalite,  South  Africa   207 

Navigation,  Cuba   1312 

Netherlands  (See  "Holland.") 
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Netting,  British  West  Indies,  mosquito   871 

wire   871 

Newfoundland,  Budget   1508 

Fisheries  540,  567 

Fish  packing  establishment   1467 

Lumber  exports   540 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson — 

February  11,  1915   566 

June  1,  1915   1508 

Tariff  changes   1511 

Trade   566 

Trade  conditions   481 

New  Zealand,  Apple  situation   243 

Basic  Slag,  market  for   980 

Boots  and  shoes   1019 

Boots  and  shoes,  regulations  38,  1010 

Bounties  on  iron  and  steel   1271 

Box  shooks  trade   702 

Butter  exports..  305,  1254 

"      increase  in  price   1254 

"      market   1562 

Cable  rates  reduced   984 

Cheese  exports   305 

Correspondence,  reply  to   1561 

Crops   1253 

Customs  Decisions  37,  294,  634,  755,  1281 

Empire  Trade  League,  formation  of  731,  983 

Finances  505,  1254 

Fisheries   .518,  1234 

Flour  market  15,  731 

Freight  rates,  higher   1253 

Furniture,  market  for   957 

Glass,  window,  demand  for   980 

Iron,  bounties  on   1271 

Lead,  demand  for   1561 

Leather   1019 

Lumber  imports..   895 

Meat,  frozen,  exports   951 

Motor  car  trade   1154 

Oats,  demand  for   1561 

Oats,  exports  prohibited   979 

Panama  canal  route  to   16 

Plaster  board   1077 

Population   1254 

Prices,  increase  in   1560 

Prohibited  exports   1256 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe — 

December  1,  1914   15 

January  25,  1915   504 

February  22,  1915   731 

March  20,  1915   979 

April  19,  1915   .   .'   1253 

May  17,  1915   1560 

Revenue   983 

Samples,  inadequacy  of   1561 

Shipments  507,  731,  9S4,  1253,  1562 

Shipping  481,  1254,  1560 

Steel,  Bounties  on   1271 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of   1485 

Trade..  17,  474,  505,  692,  732,  981,  1256,  1562-65 

Trade  conditions  •  .588,  979 

"Visit  of  Japanese  trade  Commissioner   1561 

Wheat  crop   504 

"      imports   731 

market  15,  504 

"      shortage   979 

Wire,  fencing   1151 

Nicaragua,  Agriculture   1146 

Commercial  travellers   1148 

Communication,  means  of   1145 

Currency   1145 

Finance   1145 

Geography   1144 

Industries   1146 

Labour   1146 

Panama  canal.  .   ..  v  -..   11 4S 
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Nicaragua — Con.  _ 

Population   f-f 

Ports   f-f-Ji 

Public  works  

Shipments   f-fj,! 

Tariff  

Trade   J"  J 

Trade  conditions   1J-** 

Nickel,  Chinese  imports   Jj^ 

North  Africa,  Agricultural  implement  market  

Norway  and  Denmark,  Agricultural  machinery   J  J* 

Apples,  inquiries  for  Canadian  

Bacon  trade   484 

Barley  imports   15 

Butter  prices   '30 


Co-operation  m. 


1558 


Crop  prospects   1560 

Fisheries  563,  570,  753 

Flour  imports   257 

Fodder  imports   1052 

Foodstuffs,  imports  of   563 

Grain  imports  257,  1052 

Lumber  imports   1051 

Lye,  utilization  of  waste   1311 

Matches,  safety,  export  to  France   730 

Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  Association   1310 

Money  market   1049 

Paper  industry  256,  1559 

Paper  market  13,  729,  1309 

Paper  trade   14 

Poultry  production   730 

Pulp,   (See  "Wood  pulp.") 

Reports  of  Commercial  Agent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum — 

December  5,  1914   13 

January  6,  1915   256 

February  3,  1915   561 

March  3,  1915   729 

April  8,  1915   1049 

May  5,  1915   1309 

June  5,  1915   1558 

Rye  imports   15 

"    tenders  for   1311 

Shipowners'  Association   571 

Shipping   571 

Timber  trade  285,  570 

Trade  570,  1066,  1560 

Traffic  from  Norwegian  ports   186 

Water  falls,  government  secures   563 

Whale  catch  in  1914   257 

Wheat  purchases   884 

Wood  pulp,  cost  of   14 

industry  [  [  256 

market  13,  729,  1049,  1309,  1558-59 

trade  14,  1310 

Wood  trade   257 

Nuts,  South  African  imports  of   1437 


O 


Oatmeal,  British  West  Indies,  imports   793 

Great  Britain,  prices  of,   1519 

South  Africa,  imports  of  .  ..  .  .  1432- 

Oats,  British  West  Indies,  imports  798,  1384 

Great  Britain,  demand  ."   91 

imports                                                                                             .92,  J  201 

New  Zealand,  demand  for   1561 

New  Zealand,  exports  prohibited   979 

Offals,  Australian  prices   535 

Offices,  Argentina   1046 

Oil  cake,  Japan,  imports  into  Formosa   1015 

Oilmans  supplies.  South  African  imports   1455 

Oil  meal,  British  West  Indies,  imports   799 

Oil  of  Peppermint,    Great  Britain   1519 

Oil  Production  Equipment,    British  West  Indies   936 

Oils,  British  West  Indies,  imports   935 

82402—3 
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Oils — Con. 

Chinese  exports  of  bean   1193 

"         essential   1195 

"  "         groundnut   1195 

"         vegetable   1195 

"      imports  of  Kerosene   910 

German  exports   101 

Great  Britain,  cod  liver   923 

Japan   171 

Oils.  Fish.  Great  Britain,  market  for   1202 

Onions,  Great  Britain,  demand  688,  784 

"  "       imports   785 

Opium.  Hong  Kong,  imports   761 

Ores.  Chinese  exports   1199 

Organization,  German   88 

Organs,  Argentina   849 

Australian  duties. .  ..   199 

Ostrich  Feathers,    South  African,  exports   727 

P 

Packing,  British  West  Indies,  shipments  to   720 

Paints,  Brazil,  imports  of   1371 

British  West  Indies   8?9 

Chilean  market   1236 

China,  South   1287 

German  exports   347 

Japanese  imports   359 

Japanese  market   49 

South  African  trade  1053,  1448 

Palm  kernel,  Great  'Britain,  industry  243,  1153 

"  "  oil  and  cake   25 

Panama,  Canal  tolls   Ill 

Canal  traffic  937,  1591-93 

Japanese  bid  for  traffic   587 

New  Zealand,  canal  route  to   16 

Nicaragua,  advantages  of  canal   1148 

Panama  Exhibition,  Chinese  participation   676 

Paper,  Argentine  supply   746 

Australian  duties   199 

British  Empire's  supply  of   1388 

"      West  Indies,  market   936 

Chinese  imports  159,  682,  1506 

Cuban  market   620 

Finnish  industry  1021,  1051 

French  duties,  reduced   749 

German  exports   347 

"       industry   486 

Great  Britain  418,  1102,  1104 

Indian  supplies   897 

Japanese  exports   955 

trade  1£9,  304,  360,  445 

Norwegian  industry..    ..  256,  1559 

market  13,729,1309 

"  trade   14 

South  African  imports   1446 

South  African  inquiry   618 

South  African  requirements   881 

Spanish  market   1S7 

Swedish  market  257,  561 

Uganda,  new  material  for   1349 

Paper  boards,  Australian  duties   199 

"  inquiry  for   454 

Great  Britain,  inquiry  for  triplex   687 

Paper,  printing,  Brazil  . .  . .  ..  1370 

Peru  .7  .  .        .' .'  1095 

Paper  Making  Materials,  Great  Britain  imports   866 

Paper,  wall,  Brazil  .,   1370 

Peru  '  '.'        ".'  1095 

Patents,  Japan   1382 

Peanuts,  Chinese  exports                                                               .  .        ..   ..   .  .  .  .   *"  * "  1195 

Pears,  canned,  Great  Britain,  imports  -                                     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  923 

Peas,  British  West  Indies,  imports   ..  79S 

Great  Britain,  imports  \\  \*.  390 

"            market                                                                            '  554 

Peat,  Carbonization  of  ......... *  14S4 
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Peru,  Agriculture  

Boots  and  shoes,  imports 

Brooms  

Calcium  carbide.  

Coal  and  coke  

Commerce  

Copper  mining  

Corsets  

Corundum  wheels  

Cotton  exports  

Explosives,  imports.  .  .  . 

Flour  imports  

Foodstuffs,  imports .  . 

Forges,  portable  

Fruit,  preserved,  imports 
Furniture,  imports.  .   .  . 
Guano  


Peru,  Hams,  imports   1097 

Handles   1094 

Lathes,  imports..    1093 

Lumber   1095 

Medicines   1096 

Metal  ceilings   1093 

Metal,  expanded   1093 

Metals   1092 

Milk,  condensed,  imports   1096 

Musical  instruments   1095 

Paper,  printing   1095 

wall   1095 

Petroleum,  production  of   1091 

Pharmaceutical  substances   1096 

Railway  material  imports   1093 

Rubber   1091 

Salmon,  preserved,  imports   1096 

Shovels  and  spades   1094 

Steel,  constructional   1095 

Stoves,  imports   1094 

Sugar  exports   1090 

Tools   1093 

Trade  1091,  1097 

Wheat  imports   1096 

Wheelbarrows   1094 

Wire,  imports   1093 

Wire  screens   1095 

Wooden  goods   1094 

Petrograd,  Primacy  of   1549 

Trade  advantages  of   1550 

Petroleum,  British  West  Indies   935 

Japan   171 

Peru   1091 

Pharmaceutical  Products,  Argentina   1045 

Peru   1096 

Philippines,  Cigar  trade   817 

Copra  industry   817 

Foodstuffs,  imports  of   816 

Hemp,  manila,  export  of   816 

Sugar  industry   817 

Trade   815 

Phosphate  rock,  Japan   172 

Piano  players,  Australia   974 

Pianos,  Argentina   849 

Australian  duties  199,  975 

"          market   972 

style   1056 

Brazil   1369 

Chinese  imports   159 

Cuban  market   620 

Great  Britain,  market  302,  766 

Piece-goods,  Australian  duties   198 

Chinese  imports.  .   4  0 

Pineapples,  French  West  Indies   829 

Pitwood,  Great  Britain,  imports  93,  212,  397 

Plaster  Board,  New  Zealand  outlook   1077 

Political  conditions,  China   39 

Hong  Kong   764 

"  82402— 3i 
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1094 
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1089 
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1090 
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Porto  Rico,  Lumber   599 

Ports,  Great  Britain  382,  735 

Japan,  Formosa  '  ..  1018 

Nicaragua   1147 

United  States,  exports  from   956 

Potash,  Great  Britain,  source  of   93 

Production  of,  from  kelp  1525,  1596 

United  States,  supply  in  California   898 

Potatoes,  British  West  Indies  722,  793 

Germany,  drying  and  flaking  of  1209,  12i65 

Great  Britain  demand  473,  513,  784 

Prairie  market   525 

Poultry,  Denmark,  production  of   730 

Great  Britain,  imports   923 

Population,  British  Honduras   1074 

British  West  Indies  ,,418,  699,  893 

Hong  Kong   764 

Japan   364 

New  Zealand   1254 

Nicaragua   1145 

Preferential  Trade  Agreement,  St.  Lucia  and  Government  of  "Canada,  B.W.I  1284,1513 

Prices,  Brazil   1364 

Great  Britain  550,  1262,  1263 

New  Zealand,  increase  in   1560 

Printing  materials,  Chinese  imports   160 

Produce,  Prices  in  England,  Canadian  26,  98,  174,  223,  289,  345,  395,  463,  523,  572, 

624,  6>89,  749,  809,  884,  940,  1004,  1061,  1113, 

1215,  1272,  1324,  1392,  1470,  1523,  1594 

United  States  imports   889 

Products,  Brazil,  principal  . .  1364 

Provisions,  Chinese  imports..   910 

Great  Britain,  prices  320,  324,  1263 

Public  Trustee,  Great  Britain,  report  of   1105 

Public  Works,  Nicaragua   1145 

Pulp  (See  Wood  Pulp). 

Rails,  Argentina   147 

Australia  '. ,   .  .   .  .  .  .  970 

Great  Britain   789 

Railways,  Argentina,  London  offices   206 

Australia,  tenders  for  equipment  36,  231,  293   629  693, 

889,  970,  1008,  1068,  1224,  1280,  1402  1474,  1530 

British  West  Indies   301 

China  45,  643 

Russian  development  496,  897 

South  Africa   987 


R 


Railway  materials,  Argentina  145,  148 

Brazil   1367 

Japan,  imports  into  Formosa   1015 

Peru,  imports   1093 

South  African  requirements . .  •   987 

"        "       imports   1438 

Railway  Sleepers,  Great  Britain  919,  957 

Servian  demand   751 

Rape  Seed,  Holland   1055 

Rape-seed  cake,  Japan   171 

Rattans,  Hong  Kong  .imports   761 

Rebellion,  China   39 

Reciprocity,  British  West  Indies,  Canada   302 

Refrigerators,  British  West  Indies  t1171 

Reindeer,  Kuskokwim,  raising  in  '  34  3 

Report  of  Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Special  Timber  Commissioner,  Great  Britain  1497,  1569 

Representatives,  British  West  Indies   937 

Great  Britain,  in   516 

South  Africa   604 

Resources,  Brazil   1363 

Revenue,  Australia  433,969 

British  West  Indies   700 

China  677,  912 

Great  Britain   991 

New  Zealand  ^   9S3 

South  Africa   986 

Rice,  British  Guiana,  acreage  of   12"? 

British  Guiana,  exports   l%2t 

Chinese  imports  ,   641 
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Hong  Kong  imports   761 

Japanese  crop   364 

"       imports   356 

market  564,  1383 

prices  12,  167,  565 

Japan,  exports  from  Formosa   1017 

Rivets,  South  African   1437 

"Rolling  stock,  Argentina   146 

Roofing  material,  Argentina   204 

Brazil   1367 

British  West  Indies   1171 

Rosario,  Argentina   836 

Roumania,  Agricultural  machinery   370 

Market,  possibilities  of   1344 

Rubber,  British  Guiana,  acreage  of   1229 

Japan   171 

Peru,  exports   1091 

Rubber  goods,  Australian  duties  •  •  200 

British  West  Indies   878 

Rubber  Tapping  and  Collection  Appliances,  British  West  Indies   878 

Rum,  British  Guiana,  exports  of   1227 

British  West  Indies  261,  861 

French  West  Indian  industry   828 

Russia,  Agriculture   947 

Agricultural  machinery  market  112,470,948,1020 

Bacon,  exports  from  Siberia   805 

Boots  and  shoes   947 

Building  materials   946 

Butter  exports   949 

Butter,  exports  from  Siberia   804 

Catalogues  for  trade   187 

Certificates  of  origin  1223,  1403,  1474 

Cheese  exports  from  Siberia   806 

Chemicals   947 

Commercial  Law   1547 

Commercial  Museum   836 

Dairy  produce   948 

Eggs,  exports  from  Siberia   807 

Fair,  at  Nijni  7                                                                               .  .  .  947 

Fish  exports  from  Siberia   806 

Flax  yield   649 

Fleet,  volunteer   497 

Fuel  946,  1409 

Furs,  exports  from  Siberia   807 

Game  exports  from  Siberia   806 

Grain  harvest  in  Siberia   805 

Harbour  improvements   496 

Harvest   947 

Hides,  exports  from  Siberia   807 

Industrial  conditions   946 

Industrial  progress   467 

Iron  t  467,  540,  946 

Leather  ;   946 

"     requirements   1551 

Live  stock   948 

Lumber  exports   958 

Machinery,  demand  for   500 

Manufactures   949 

Manufacturing   494 

Meat  exports  from  Siberia   806 

Mining  in  Siberia   807 

Motor  vehicles,  market  for   484 

Petrograd  1549,  1550 

Railroad  construction   897 

Railway  development   496 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Just   1545 

Salmon  canning  in  Siberia   942 

Steel  467,  540,  946 

Strikes   947 

Supplies  required  in  Siberia   646 

Tariff   1550 

"    revision  758,  1475 

Textiles,  exports   495 

"       market   946 

Timber  trade  285,  946,  950,  958 
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Trade  46,  405,  493,  808,  946,  1337,  1548,  1554,  1557 

conditions  at  Vladivostok   1533 

openings  700.  808,  882,  951,  1552 

outlook,  factors  bearing  on  1545,  1548 

"      routes   807 

Traffic   419 

via  Sweden   48 

Transportation  routes   1550 

Vladivostok,   port  of   496 

trade  conditions  at   1533 

War  contracts   1551 

Wheat  crop   97 

Wheal  shipments  from  Vladivostok   832 

Wool  exports  from  Siberia   807 

Zemstvos   948 

Rye,  Holland  ?,  ..  ..  1055 

Japanese  crop  ,   12 

Norwegian  imports   15 

tenders  for   1311 


Sacks,  British  West  Indies   936 

Salmon,  canned,  Greenland   741 

Peru,  imports   1096 

Russia,  Siberian  production   942 

Salmon,  frozen,  Great  Britain  917,  923 

Salmon  waste,  United  States,  utilization  of   230 

Saltpetre,  South  Africa   618 

Salvador,  Trade   1339 

Samples,  New  Zealand,  inadequacy  of .  .  .   1561 

Santo  Domingo,  Lumber   600 

Sardines,  United  States  pack,  quantity  of   1076 

Sausage  casing,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1459 

South  African  imports   1455 

Scales,  British  West  Indies   1171 

Scientific  instruments,  German  exports   33 

Screws,  Brazil   1368 

South  Africa,  imports  of   1437 

Seeds,  Chinese  exports   1193 

Great  Britain,  imports   447 

Servia,  Railway  sleepers,  demand  for   751 

Sewing  machines,  Chinese  trade   245 

Sheep,  Great  Britain,  imports   383 

Shingles,  Belgium   811 

Prance   811 

Great  Britain  market   515 

Shipbuilding,  British  West  Indies   1347 

Great  Britain  ;   742 

World's  mercantile   520 

Ship  Chandlery,  British  West  Indies   1171 

Shipments,  British  West  Indies   1514 

delay  to   716 

Great  Britain,  from  Canada  and  United  States   1034 

New  Zealand,  from  507,  731,  984,  1253,  1562 

Nicaragua   1147 

Shipowners'  Association,  Norway   571 

Shipping,  British  Guiana   1232 

Honduras  582i,  1073 

West  Indies  300,  417,  697,  891,  1286,  1482 

China  44,  642,  677,  907 

Cuba   1312 

French  West  Indies   831 

Great  Britain  5,  557,  613,  1204,  1259,  1386,  1462 

cable  charges   868 

Holland  262,  783,  1251 

Hong  Kong   761 

Japan  164,  363 

"    Formosa   1018 

"    subsidies   391 

New  Zealand  481,  507,  1254,  1560 

Norway   571 

South  Africa  88,  1426,  1566,  1567 

South  America,  to   574 

Straits  Settlement  ,   1342 

Trans-Pacific  outlook   650 

World  shipping,  loss  in   1259 
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Shooks,  Sicily,  market  for  

Sicily,  Shooks,  market  for  

Sierra  Leone,  Trade  ••  •  •  ^™ 

Silk,  Chinese  exports  43'  90b' 

Japan  

Japanese  market  relief   19%% 

World's  Production  and  Consumption  of  

Silver,  Chinese  market  911>  15J7 

Sisal,  British  Guiana,  cultivation  of   1Z3U 

Sleepers  (See  Railway  Sleepers.) 

Soap,  British  West  Indies. .  . .   932 

China  ••  "JO 

Japan  1™'  358 

Soda  ash,  Germany  

Japan   lb° 

Soda  crystals,  Germany's  trade  in   1237 

Sodium  sulphate,  Japan   I72 

Sources  of  Supply,  South  Africa,  new   1426 


South  Africa,  Agents 


604 


Agricultural  implements,  imports  of   1440 

market  for   1314 

Apparel,  imports  of   1450 

Appeal  boards,  fruit   79 

Apples   2^3 

Arms  and  ammunition   80 

Asbestos  imports   80 

Axles,  imports  of   1437 

Bacon,  imports  of   1433 

Bags,  imports   80 

Battery  material   916 

Beads,  imports  of   80 

Binding  twine  imports  80,  1451 

Blasting  compounds,  imports   81 

Bolts,  imports  of  .   1437 

Bottles,  glass,  imports  of   1454 

Box  shooks  618,  1063,  1115 

Box  wood  supplies  1020,  1483 

Brushware  imports  81,  1450 

Calcium  carbide,  imports  of   1451 

Candles,  imports   81 

Canvas  and  duck,  imports   81 

Cargoes,  return  s   1569 

Caustic  soda   1451 

Cheese,  market  for  Cheddar   1431 

Chemicals,  imports   85 

Citrus  fruits   78 

Clocks  and  watches,  imports   81 

Clothing,  uniform   916 

Coal,  exports   81 

"    industry   1567 

Coke,  exports   81 

Commercial  travellers   602 

Copper  exports   727 

"     imports.   81 

Cordage  and  rope,  imports  81,  1451 

Cotton  manufacturers,  imports  82,1452 

Customs  dues   74 

"       decisions  232,  295,  536,  1009 

"       duties  collections   1567 

Cutlery,  imports  of   1435 

Egg  carriers,  market  for   1486 

Egg  shipments   241 

Electrical  goods   1536 

Electrical  material,  imports  of   1452 

Enamelware,  imports  of   1453 

Fence  standards   1437 

Finance   985 

Fish,  preserved,  imports  of   1433 

Flour  market  1079,  1432 

Foodstuffs,  export  of  '  727 

"         imports  of   1434 

Freight  rates   1567 

Fruit,  export  of   76 

"     grading  of   78 

"     market  for   1433 

"     packing  of   76 
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Fuel,  exports   J* 

Furniture,  church  •  74»  1453 

market  for                                                                               1264»  1453 

school  76»  1453 

Gelatine  ■   618 

Gold  output   607 

Grapes,  export  of   78 

Hams,  imports  of   1433 

Hardware,  imports  of  1435,  1437 

Harvest  yarn,  imports   80 

Hides  and  skins,  export  of  727,  1568 

Instruments,  imports  of   1454 

Inter-Imperial  trade   608 

Iron,  imports  of   1439 

Irrigation   1314 

Jars,  imports  of   1454 

Lamps  and  lampware,  imports  of   1455 

Leather,  imports  of   1449 

Lumber,  effect  of  war  on  supplies   1313 

market  for   1264 

Machinery,  Agricultural   1442 

"          electrical   1442 

imports  82,  1441,  1443 

"          manufacturing  -   1443 

tenders  for   916 

woodworking,  market  for   586 

Maize   1568 

Milk,  condensed,  market  for   1432 

Mohair,  exports  of   1568 

Motor  tractors,  market  for   915 

Musical  instruments   956 

Nails,  imports  of   1437 

Natalite,  the  new  motor  fuel  '   207 

Nuts,  imports  of   1437 

Oatmeal,  import  of   1432 

Oil  man's  supplies   1455 

Ostrich  feathers,  export  of   727 

Paints,  trade  in  1053,  1448 

Paper  618,  1446 

Paper  requirements   881 

Piano  market   302 

Railway  estimates   987 

materials,  imports  of   1438 

"        requirements  for   987 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan — 

Cape  Town,  November  23,  1914   73 

December  18,  1914   207 

December  19,  1914   253 

January  27,  1915   602 

February  12,  1915   725 

March  1,  1915  •   914 

March  19,  1915   9S5 

March  25,  1915   1052 

April  19,  1915   1423 

Reports  by  commercial  agent,  Mr.  D.  M.  McKibbin — 

Johannesburg,  January  14,  1915   607 

April  15,  1915   1313 

Reports  by  Commercial  Agent,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilkinson — 

Durban,  November  14,  1914   79 

April  30,  1915   1565 

Representatives   604 

Revenue   986 

Rivets,  imports  of   I437 

Salt  petre   618 

Sausage  casings,  imports  of   1455 

Screws,  imports  of   1437 

Shipping  88,  1426,  1566,  1567 

Sources  of  supply   14  2  £ 

Springs,  imports  of   1437 

Steamers  .cargo   914 

Steel,  imports  of .  •  •  1439 

Stoves,  imports  of   1437 

Sugar  industry  

Tar  imports   1455 

Tariff  changes  944>  1006,  1282 

"     interpretations  756,  1475 
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Telegraph  and  telephone  material   915 

Tenders   915 

Timber  imports   1444 

market   768 

Tin  exports   727 

Tinware  manufactures,  imports  of   1455 

Tires,  trade  in   113 

Tools,  market  for.  .   1437 

Trade  28,  73,  255,  725,  1052,  1423  to  1431,  1565 

'*     conditions   1423 

"     German   79 

"     methods..    89 

"     review. .  . .   1456 

"     (Natal)   1565 

Varnish,  trade  in  1053,  1448 

Vegetable  '.   1434 

Vehicles  .imports  of   1447 

Wattle  Bark. .  . .  ,   1569 

Wheat,  import  of   1432 

Windmills,  demand  for..   1315 

Wood  imports   1445 

Wo  od  meal   618 

Woodworking  machinery,  market  for   586 

Wool  exports  727,  1568 

"     goods,  imports   1455 

South  America,  Agencies,  general  for   1534 

Shipments  to   574 

Trade  pointers  471,  1534 

Wheat  growing  in  Andean  countries   767 

Spades  and  Shovels,    Peru   1094 

Spain,  Box  shooks,  trade  in  482,  645 

Lumber  market   994 

Paper  market   187 

Tariff  changes   825 

Trade   1067 

Wood  pulp  market  187,  802 

Spelter,  Great  Britain  ,  989,  1472 

"       United  States  .statistical  position  of   1024 

Spool  wood,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1261 

Springs,  South  African  imports   1437 

Stationery,  British  West  Indies   936 

Chinese  imports   160 

Staves,  Great  Britain,  oak  1102,  1261 

Greece   1152 

Steamers,  mail,  Australia,  Canada..   1380 

Steamers,  cargo,  Australia  .Canada  440,  1380 

South  Africa   914 

Steamship  sailing  from  Canada  173,  393,  536,  623,  938,  1213,  1469 

Steel,  Australian  duties   199 

Brazil,  import  of  constructional   1368 

Chinese  imports  154,  679,  909 

Germany,  trade  situation   1394 

Great  Britain,  demand  1102,  1234 

position  in  the  trade  887,  1394,  1588 

*•  "       shortage  of   990 

New  Zealand,  bounties  on   1271 

Peru,  constructional,  imports   1095 

Russia  467,  540,  946 

South  African  imports   1439 

United  States,  trade  situation   1394 

Steel  Sheet,  Great  Britain,  inquiry  for   1274 

Steel  Works,  Australia,  at  Newcastle   1378 

Steamship  Services,  Alaska  river   343 

Australia   971 

British  West  Indies  ■  259,  892,  1482 

Chinese  company,  proposed   1155 

Dutch  West  Indies  569.688 

Stores,  Chinese  household  910,  1506 

Stoves  and  grates,  Argentine  market   539 

British  West  Indies   1168 

Chinese  imports  160,  1019,  1323 

Peru,  imports   1094 

South  African  imports   I437 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  fisheries   627 

Straits  Settlements,    Shipping   1342 

Trade  1339,  1340 
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Straw  braids,  Chinese  exports  ,   1196 

Japan   166 

Strikes.  Russia   947 

Suez  Canal,  Traffic   803 

Sugar,  Argentina   143 

British  Guiana,  exports  from   1226 

West  Indies  261,  349,  441,  696,  698,  861,  1316 

Chinese  imports  42,  642 

Cuba,  industry  1410 

French  West  Indian  industry   838 

Great  Britain  212,  340 

"     beet  610,  1316 

Japan  168,  357 

exports  from  Formosa   1016 

Peru,  exports   ..  1090 

Philippine  industry   817 

South  Africa,  industry   1567 

Sugar  Machinery,  Cuba,  market  for   1312 

Sulphur,  Japan   167 

Supplies,  Siberian  requirements   646 

Sweden,  Ash  wood  for  matches   1290 

Egg  preservative  ,   83^ 

Grain  requirements   482 

Lumber  freight  rates   305 

Lumber  shipments.  .  .  .   244 

Matches,  safety,  export  to  France   730 

Paper  market  257>  5^1 

Timber  market  1078,  1238,  1484 

Timber  trade  286,  766,  1021 

Wood  pulp  market  14,  561,  1050,  1310,  1558 

Wood  pulp  trade  ,   ^ 

Co-operation,  Denmark   %Vt 

Switzerland,  Agriculture   ^6 

Grain  exports  '•  •  237 

Manufactured  goods,  imports  of  •  237 

Trade  '  233,1067,1467 

"    with  Canada   bZZ 

System,  German  '   89 


T 


Tallow,  Great  Britain   7 

Tanning  materials,  Great  Britain  2,  1035 

Tar,  South  African  imports   1455 

Tariff,  Australia  125,  197 

Bahamas  changes   755 

Brazil   1365 

British  Guiana   1476 

West  Indies  755,  1281 

Canadian  changes  455,  823 

France,  duties  on  paper,  etc   1477 

French  West  Indies,  changes  :   831 

Italian  changes   178 

Japanese  changes   823 

Latin  American  746,  1398 

Newfoundland   1511 

New  Zealand   1281 

Nicaragua   1147 

Russia   1550 

Russian  revision  758,  1475 

Tariffs,  South  African  changes  944,  1006,  1282 

interpretations  756,  1282,  1475 

Spanish  changes   825 

Tasmania,  Fruit  exports                                                                            . .         .  . ,  . .  540 

Tea,  Chinese  exports  43,  642,  906,  1189 

Great  Britain,  prices   918 

Japan,  exports  from  Formosa   1017 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Materials,  South  African  tenders   915 

Telegraph  Poles,  Great  Britain  requirements  687,  749 

Tenders,  South  Africa..  ..   915 

Textile  Materials,  Great  Britain   736 

Textiles,  China,  imports  of   1503 

Japanese  imports   354 

Japan,  imports  into  Formosa   1015 

Russian  exports   495 

Russian  market   946 

Thymol,  Great  Britain,  manufacture  I   649 
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Ties  (see  "Railway  Sleepers.") 

Timber  (See  also  "Dumber"),  Australian  duties  

"  imports   1379 

British  Guiana  exports   1227 

Chinese  exports   1198 

imports  681,  910,  1507 

trade  1155,  1507 

Cuban  market   1258 

German  trade..   ..  347,  384 

Great  Britain..  ..7,  24,  212,  270,  273,  313,  344,  368,  385, 

450,  613,  686,  742,  1104,  1497 

Hong  Kong  imports   761 

Italian  market  746,  1590 

Japan   167 

"    exports  from  Formosa   1017 

Norwegian  trade  257,  570 

Russia  285,  946,  950 

South  African  imports   1444 

market   768 

Swedish  freight  rates   305 

market  1078,  1484 

trade  286,  766,  1021,  1238 

Tin,  South  African  exports   727 

Tinware,  British  West  Indies   1171 

South  African  imports   1455 

Tobacco,  British  Guiana,  imports  to   1225 

New  Zealand,  cultivation  of   1485 

Tomato  Puree,  Great  Britain,  market  for   1519 

Tomatoes,  canned,  Great  Britain,  imports  515,  923 

Tools,  British  West  Indies,  demand  877,  1171 

Peru   1093 

South  African  imports   1437 

Towels,  Japan   166 

Toys,  Cuban  market   620 

Great  Britain,  industry   1406 

Japan  171,  444 

Tractors,  Argentina  150,  1042 

Trade,  Argentina  144,  147,  461,  614,  854 

Australia  440,  777,  814,  1377 

Austria-Hungary  179,1064 

Brazil  397,  1363,  1365,  1373 

British  Guiana  1225,  1226,  1233 

"      Honduras  579,  1069,  1336 

"      West  Indies..   258,  295,  327,  412,  576,  662,  694,  814,  857,  891, 

1065  ,1283-84,1337,1477-81,1513 

Canada,  prohibited  exports  626,  1116 

Canadian  imports  from  United  States   62 

preliminary  statement  of  272,  517,  685,  1107,  1389 

summary  of  21,  33.2,  451,  743,  924,  1317 

Ceylon   1336 

Chili   335 

China  38,  151,  634,  675,  905,  1187,  1501 

'*    trade  with  Tibet   1023 

Cuba  331,  507,  618,  1257,  1311,  1457 

Cyprus   1065 

Fiji   107 

France,  prohibited  exports   1603 

"      suggestions  for   691 

French  efforts  to  capture  German   1142 

West  Indies   828 

German  methods   483 

Germany  29,  30,  101,  176,  347,  369,  575,  813 

Gold  Coast  Colony   1066 

Great  Britain  3,  92,  211,  225,  263,  273,  321,  337,  448,  512,  549,  785, 

787,  792,  867,  922,  1033,  1040,  1101,  1303,  1305, 

1385,   1387,   1465-66,  1580-84 

contraband  of  war   229,  751,  1400 

measures  for  relief   100 

proclamations  re  trading  with  the  enemy   348 

prohibited  exports  525,  886,  1274,  1530 

with  continental  countries   791 

with  Germany   790 

Holland   783 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  December  3,  1914. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  COMMODITIES. 

During  the  past  week,  inquiries  received  comprise:  Golden  Russetts,  cheese,  eggs, 
•condensed  milk,  excelsior,  wire  nails,  and  household  utensils.  Several  representatives 
of  Canadian  houses  have  recently  visited  Birmingham  and  have  been  introduced  to 
the  leading  importers  in  the  district.  This  practice  of  personally  interviewing  firms 
in  Great  Britain  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  all  Canadian  exporters.  In 
addition  to  the  technical  knowledge  a  representative  can  place  before  a  prospective 
buyer,  a  relationship  is  established  bet  ween  both  parties  which  correspondence  cannot 
create. 

DEMAND  FOR  BRISTLES. 

A  Canadian  firm  has  recently  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  bristles  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  For  the  benefit  of  importers  it  may  be  stated  (if  not  generally 
known)  that  bristles  are  very  scarce  at  the  present  time  and  prices  are  advancing. 
This  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  imports  from  Russia,  valued  last  year  at  $1,487,000; 
from  Germany,  valued  at  $530,000;  from  Belgium,  valued  at  $28,000;  and  the  usual 
•supply  from  France,  valued  at  $156,000,  being  considerably  curtailed. 

CANADIAN  HALIBUT  AND  SALMON. 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  following  paragraphs  appear  in  the  current  issu« 
of  the  Fish  Trades'  Gazette  : — 

"The  past  year  has  been  so  full  of  eventful  happenings  that  readers  may  not, 
without  their  memory  being  jogged,  recall  the  very  favourable  impression  which  was 
made  just  a  twelvemonth  ago  by  the  first  shipment  to  the  English  market  of  Canadian 
halibut  and  salmon.  We  may  in  a  word  remind  the  trade  that  it  was  Mr.  Thomas 
"Robinson,  the  well  known  Grimsby  steam-trawler  owner  and  salesman,  who  was 
responsible  for  this  fishery  innovation.  Mr.  Robinson  has,  in  fact,  taken  quite  an 
important  place  in  relation  to  Canadian  fishery  developments.  He  has  several  times 
visited  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert,  and  has  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the  early 
efforts  to  open  up  the  great  mine  of  wealth  in  Canadian  Pacific  waters,  although,  as 
he  has  previously  reminded  readers  in  these  columns,  'without  practical  experience, 
method  and  organization  there  is  not  the  slightest  use  for  any  one  in  this  country 
attempting  successfully  to  enter  into  the  fishing  industry  in  those  regions/ 
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"  But  to  return  to  this  question  of  halibut  shipment,  Mr.  Robinson  was  able  to 
prove  las1  year  thai  Canadian  Pacific  halibut  can  certainly  take  a  welcome  place  in 
the  market  here,  and  his  primary  success  was  such  that  all  his  last  year's  stocks  were 
disposed  of,  so  that  there  is  aothing  standing  in  the  way  of  a  new  consignment,  which 
is  now  on  its  way  to  this  country  and  is  expected  to  reach  Liverpool  between  the  9th 
and  12th  instant. 

PROSPECTS   FOR  TILE  SEASONS  SHIPMENTS. 

"The  prospects  for  this  Canadian  fish  in  English  markets  are  evidently  considerably 
improved,  even  from  their  very  favourable  reception  last  year,  for  Mr.  T.  Robinson 
has  stated  thai  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  this  year's  production  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  that  of  last  year,  and  besides  this  the  trade  will  know  that  halibut 
prircs  are  in  the  ascendant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pacific  supplies  are  shorter  this 
year,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Mr.  Robinson,  together  with  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Hull,  has  been  able  to  direct  personal  attention  to  shipments  at  Prince  Rupert  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  but  the  highest  grade  and  best  selected  fish 
are  being  sent  to  the  English  market,  so  that  the  arrivals  will  be  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  first  lot  handled  last  year. 

'•  As  regards  halibut,  much  could  be  said  about  the  popularity  of  this  fish  for  tahle 
purposes.  The  home  catch  is  generally  worth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £400,000  a  year, 
and  it  is  a  striking  feature  that  between  the  years  1904  and  1911,  for  instance,  its 
average  price  per  cwt.  has  risen  from  £1.16.11  to  £2.13.8.  Iceland  is,  of  course,  the 
leading  British  source  of  this  fish,  with  the  Faroes,  Rockall,  and  the  west  of  Scotland 
and  the  North  sea  grounds  following  in  order  of  merit,  one-third  of  our  national 
takings  being  caught  by  trawl,  but  the  great  bulk  being  hooked." 

SHORTAGE  OF  TANNING  MATERIALS. 

In  the  Leather  Trades'  Review  of  December  2  there  appear  the  following  interest- 
ing notes  on  the  shortage  of  tanning  materials  in  the  United  Kingdom: — 

"  Tanners  and  consequently  manufacturers  of >  boots  and  all  leather  goods,  are 
faced  by  a  serious  situation  owing  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  war  in  obtaining 
tanning  extracts.  Last  year  the  value  of  tanning  extracts  of  all  kinds  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  reached  £922,600.  Supplies  from  Italy  have  now  been  wholly, 
and  from  France,  partially,  stopped  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  military 
purposes  in  those  countries.  Quebracho  wood  extract,  a  well-known  tanning  material, 
is  arriving  in  fair  quantities  from  South  America,  but  with  the  higher  freight  and 
insurance  and  the  increased  demand  the  price  is  bound  to  rise  materially.  The  supply 
of  valonia,  a  favourite  tanning  material,  is  cut  off  by  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war 
field,  and  a  substitute  is  urgently  needed.  Fortunately  the  British  colonies  should  be 
able  to  fill  the  gap,  both  South  Africa  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  having  for  some  years  done  a  considerable  export  trade  in  wattle-bark, 
whilst  East  Africa  is  also  now  in  a  position  to  begin  sending  shipments.  The  value 
of  wattle-bark  for  tanning  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  experi- 
::du'-tod  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  where  samples  of  the  bark  from  British 
colonies  and  of  leathers  tanned  with  it  may  be  inspected.  Wattle-bark  has  been  used, 
moreover,  and  highly  appreciated  for  some  time  in  Germany  where,  curiously,  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  forwarded  to  Europe  from  the  British  colonies  has  hitherto  been  ulti- 
mately sent.  As  a  large  and  constant  supply  is  available  at  a  fairly  low  price,  wattle- 
bark  may  be  freely  used  by  British  tanners.  A  difficulty  in  the  way  hitherto  has  been 
the  absence  of  factories  for  preparing  the  bark  extract  in  the  country  of  origin,  hut 
this  defect  is,  in  the  ease  of  South  Africa  at  all  events,  apparently  about  to  bo 
removed." 
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GEE  AT  BE  IT  ADS. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  December  11,  1914. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  grand  total  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  imports,  exports 
and  re-exports  for  November  aggregated  £86,231,654,  as  against  £121,223,882  for  the 
same  month  in  1913,  and  while  the  decrease  continues  to  be  severe,  a  mere  com- 
parison of  figures,  without  careful  consideration  of  a  variety  of  circumstances,  renders 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  follow  the  true  course  of  trade. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  official  returns,  the  most  unfavourable  feature 
is  the  heavy  falling-off  in  exports,  amounting  to  45  per  cent,  but  while  there  is  an 
almost  general  decline  throughout  this  list,  the  decrease  is  largely  du^  't.o  certain 
articles,  notably  cotton  manufactures  and  iron  and  steel  machinery. 


November,  1914.  November,  1913.  Decrease.  Per  Cent. 

Imports                                          £55,987,058  £68,467,075  £12,480,017  18.2 

Exports                                           24,601,619  44,756,188  20,154,569  45.0 

Re-expo. ts                                         5,642,977  8,000,619  2,357,642  29-4 

11  Months  ended  11  Months  ended 

November,  1914.  November,  1913.  Decrease.  Per  Cent. 

Imports                                        £629,945,300  £697,919,935  £67,974,635  9.6 

Exports                                          403,951,797  482,134,496  78,182,699  16-2 

Re-exports                                       89,619,040  99,927,195  10,308,155  10-3 


Another  and  fresh  development  which  affected  the  trade  of  last  month,  both 
import  and  export,  was  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war,  and  this  factor  also 
enters  into  the  comparison  of  the  November  returns  with  those  of  October. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

Many  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  consideration  of  the  consecutive 
monthly  trade  returns  since  the  outbreak  of  war  afford  a  truer  index  to  the  course 
of  trade  than  comparison  with  past  years,  and  upon  this  basis  the  November  figures, 
while  showing  a  small  decrease  in  contrast  with  October  (about  £86,250,000  against 
£87,250,000),  are  regarded  as  satisfactory,  because  in  addition  to  the  falling-off  of 
over  £600,000  in  trade  with  Turkey,  foreign  trade  in  October  is  always  greater  than 
in  November,  and  in  1913  exceeded  that  of  November  by  no  less  than  about  £6,750,000, 
There  was  also  one  more  working  day  in  October. 

While  the  cessation  of  trade  with  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  restricted 
transactions  with  allies  and  neutral  countries  are  directly  apparent  upon  reference 
to  the  detailed  figures,  and  the  results  of  the  prohibition  of  many  exports  and  also 
of  certain  imports  can  also  be  traced,  there  are  nevertheless  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  trade  and  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom 
itself  which  do  not  enter  into  these  foreign  trade  returns,  or  at  least  very  indirectly 
— notably  the  abnormal  demand  for  certain  supplies  in  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign, whereby  manufacturers  of  many  kinds  of  apparel,  boots  and  armaments  of 
all  varieties,  are  employed  to  their  full  capacity,  thereby  representing  transactions 
which  largely  exceed  the  export  trade  which  has  been  lost. 

TRADE  WITH  COUNTRIES  AFFECTED  BY  WAR. 

To  indicate  the  proportion  of  the  decline  in  trade  attributable  to  European  coun- 
tries engaged  in  the  war,  a  reference  to  the  returns  for  November,  1913,  shows  an 
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aggregate  of  £5,169,094  in  the  case  of  Germany,  and  £356,055  with  Austria,  which 
completely  ceased  in  li>14,  while  Turkish  trade  decreased  by  £6-51,707. 

As  regards  Allies,  imports  from  France  were  £906,069  against  £992,496,  and  exports 
B865,996  againsl  £1,394,870,  or  a  total  of  £615,301  less  than  in  November,  1913; 
imports  from  Russia  were  £1,007,074  against  £2,804,312,  and  exports  £186,375  against 
£1,023,661,  or  a  total  shrinkage  of  £2,634,524;  and  imports  from  Belgium  were 
E38,607  againsl  £379,259,  and  exports  £4,362  against  £453,999,  a  total  decline -of 
B790,289.    These  alone  represent  a  total  falling-off  of  £10,216,970. 


BOARD  OF  TRADE  RETURNS. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  official  classification  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  reproduced  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports  ,for  the  month  of  November 
for  the  past  three  years,  with  the  itemized  subdivision  in  the  case  of  imports  of  food, 
drink  and  tobacco,  as  being  of  special  interest  to  Canada. 


Imports — Month  ended  November  30. 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco —  1912.  1913.  1914. 

(a)  Grain  and  flour   £  8,398,394  £  6,522,545  £  7,768,761 

(b)  Meat,  including   animals  for 

food   3,249,825  4,237,776  5,453,627 

(c)  Other  food  and  drink — 

(1)  Non-dutiable   7,024,082  7,646,080  6,399,210 

(2)  Dutiable   6,393,904  6,358,915  11,074,095 

(d)  Tol  acco.  .  .  "   652,777  968,804  726,890 


Total   £25,718,982        £25,734,120  £31,422,583 


2. 

Raw    materials    and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured. .    .  . 

£29,096,091 

£27,334,975 

£15,044,024 

3. 

Articles     wholly     or  mainly 

15,901,041 

15,144,580 

9.393,067 

4. 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 

(  in  ibuding  parcel  post)  

271,264 

253,400 

127,384 

£70,987,378 

£68,467,075  - 

£55,987,058 

Exports — Month 

(■nded  November  30. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1. 

Food,  d  ink,  and  tobacco.  .    .  . 

i  3.536,790 

£  3,943,267 

£  2,029,716 

2. 

Raw    materials    and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured..  .. 

5,66-3,668 

5,859,358 

2.971,472 

3. 

Articles     wholly     or  mainly 

33,205,686 

33,942,378 

19,097,790 

4. 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 

(includ  ng  parcel  post)..  .. 

952,243 

1,011,185 

502,641 

Total  

£43,358,387 

£44,756,188 

£24,601,619 

As  regards  imports,  it  will  be  observed  that  purchases  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco 
show  an  increase  of  over  £5,600,000,  largely  represented  by  augmented  quantities  of 
sugar;  those  of  refined  increasing  9-8  per  cent  in  quantity  and  103-5  per  cent  in 
value,  and  of  raw  122-4  per  cent  and  346-8  per  cent. 

The  following  are  other  items  of  interest,  and  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  erratic  course  of  values: — 

Increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  ( — ) 
per  cent  compared  with  Nov..  191  3. 


Quantity. 

V 

atue. 

Wheat  

1.6 

■f 

24.7 

14-0 

1.1 

+ 

o.o 

+ 

50.7 

  -f 

8-0 

+ 

10.7 

11.9 

3.9 

33-1 

22.2 

17.3 

+ 

1.9 

  4-114-6 

+ 

96.4 

  '  + 

8.3 

21.2 
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Concerning  raw  materials,  the  major  part  of  the  deficit  is  represented  by  a  decline 
of  no  less  than  £8,919,229  in  cottons,  while  there  is  a  general  falling-away  in  manu- 
factured articles  with  the  exceptions  of  leather  and  manufacturers  thereof  (excluding 
boots  and  shoes)  which  increased  by  over  £500,000. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  SHIPPING. 

During  November,  the  amount  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  was  3,009,006  tons  entering  with  cargoes  as  compared  with  3,928,075  in 
November,  1913,  while  in  the  case  of  shipping  clearing  with  cargoes,  the  decrease 
from  5,612,690  last  year  to  3,116,745  tons  last  month  was  even  greater. 

HIGH  FREIGHTS. 

Outside  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation  arising  directly  from  the  war,  a 
feature  which  is  already  restricting  trade  and  threatens  to  become  a  still  more 
formidable  obstacle  is  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  freights  and  the  difficulty  in  securing 
tonnage. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Times  of  the  10th  instant  is  reproduced 
as  illustrative  of  the  general  situation: — 

"Shipping  freights  lately  have  containued  to  rise  and  higher  rates  are  now 
obtainable  than  during  the  'boom'  period  of  1912. 

"  The  extraordinary  rate  of  35s.  per  ton  is  being  secured  by  British  owners  for 
the  carriage  of  grain  from  Argentina  to  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas  before  the 
war  the  rate  was  13s.,  and  in  normal  times  25s.  would  be  considered  a  very  high  rate. 
Neutral  owners  can  obtain  as  much  as  55s.  per  ton  for  the  carriage  of  grain  to  Italy, 
Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

"  Charterers  for  cotton  from  the  United  States  are  paying  about  60s.  per  ton 
(net  register)  if  vessels  are  loaded  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  about  80s.  if  destined 
for  Italy.  Coal  shipments  from  this  country  to  the  Mediterranean  have  been  arranged 
at  about  17s.  and  to  Port  Said  at  21s.,  rates  which  are  practically  double  the  normal. 

"  Owners  point  out  that  as  a  set-off  against  the  high  rates  serious  delays  in  port 
are  now  common,  which  mean  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  voyages.  A 
few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  crews,  but  this  seems  now  to  have 
been  overcome,  partly,  it  is  believed,  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  fishermen  who 
are  signing  on  >for  service  in  the  large  ships.  On  the  whole  ship  owners  can  be  well 
pleased  with  the  situation,  for  while  owTing  to  the  various  reasons  the  supply  of  ton- 
nage available  in  the  market  has  been  steadily  reduced  since  the  war  began,  the 
demand  has  been  increasing. " 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Rkport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  I  December  11.  1914. 

COAT  HANGERS  REQUIRED. 

One  of  the  lesser  trades  to  be  affected  by  the  war  is  that  of  coat  hangers,  which 
hare  been  sent  in  large  quantities  from  Germany.  The  hangers  in  demand  should 
be  made  from  hardwood,  and  they  are  sold  in  two  or  three  designs.    For  the  usual 
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hanger  of  the  circular  shape  which  can  be  bought  by  the  public  at  as  cheap  as  two 
routs  each,  German  manufacturers  have  quoted  a  c.i.f.  price  to  the  importer  of  $1.08 

per  gross1, 

Thousands  of  those  hangers  are  sold,  and  there  are  a  number  of  firms  who 
purchase  in  50  .moss  lots.  One  local  firm  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  wooden  goods  trade  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these 

s  Prom  any  Canadian  firm  prepared  to  lay  themselves  out  to  capture  the  trade. 

FINE  ART  WORK. 

Attention  may  be  again  drawn  to  the  trade  to  be  done  in  England  in  engravings 
and  fine  art  work,  especially  in  that  of  an  educational  character.  In  the  past,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  line  of  goods  have  come  from  Germany,  and  as  supplies 
have  now  ceased,  dealers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  from  whence  .they  can  obtain  supplies 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  pictures  should  be  on  a  fairly  large  scale  with  a 
minimum  size  of  say  2  feet  long. and  if  they  are  of  an  educational  or  historical 
character,  they  would  be  additionally  valued. 

LARGE  DEMAND  FOR  LEATHER. 

In  recent  reports,  the  attention  of  Canadian  tanners  has  been  called  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  leather  trade  in  this  country  and  to  the  prospects  of  Cana- 
dian leather  finding  a  larger  market  here. 

The  information  published  in  former  issues  of  the  "  Weekly  Report "  is  now 
confirmed,  in  the  main,  by  the  Leeds  Mercury,  which,  in  an  article  dealing  with  the 
great  demand  for  leather  for  military  purposes,  quotes  as  follows: — 

"  One  of  the  industries  that  has  certainly  not  suffered  on  account  of  the  war  has 
been  the  leather  trade,  and  the  only  complaint  just  now  is  a  shortage  of  raw  material. 
The  tanning  of  hides  in  England  is  not  carried  on  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  was 
the  case  at  one  time,  the  only  hides  that  are  now  tanned  at  home  being  those  from 
English  beasts.  It  was  the  custom  not  so  very  long  ago  to  import  raw  hides  from 
East  India,  and  tan  them  here — as  witness  the  erstwhile  extensive  tanneries  in 
Leeds  alone — but  all  East  India  hides  are  now  ready  tanned  on  arrival. 

It  is  also  to  East  India  that  the  currier  looks  for  his  main  supply  of  raw 
material,  and  when  his  supply  was  cut  off  because  of  feared  raids  by  German  cruisers, 
the  shortage  was  severely  felt  on  the  English  market. 

SUPPLY  UNEQUAL  TO  DEMAND. 

Not  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  was  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand,  with 
the  result  that  prices  steadily  mounted.  With  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  conse- 
quent rush  for  boots,  shoes,  saddles  and  leather  accoutrements  of  all  kinds,  the  price 
reached  a  record  that  it  has  never  before  attained,  and  since  then  it  has  been  still 
further  increased  by  sixpence  a  pound. 

The  embargo  on  tanned  hides  from  Madras  was  made  immediately  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  and  no  shipments  reached  this  country  between  the  beginning  of 
A  ?ust  and  the  third  week  in  November;  yet  orders  were  pouring  in  all  the  while 
and  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  work  from  what  stock  they  had.  Hides  are 
now  coming  in  much  more  freely  and  prices  are  slightly  easier,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  workers — the  bulk  of  whom  had  been  on  short  time  solely  because  there 
were  no  hides — are  now  on  full  hours. 

FOOTWEAR  FOR  ARMIES. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  boots  alone  that  are  required  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  now  from  eight  to  ten  million  men 
under  arms,  and  that  the  average  life  of  a  pair  of  boots  in  the  field  is  eight  weeks. 
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Small  wonder  that  the  manufacturers  are  busy.  Nor  is  the  private  consumer  likely 
to  get  his  boots  much  cheaper  in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  demand 
just  now  for  all  kinds  of  leather  that  both  the  seller  and  the  manufacturer  can  afford 
to  be  independent  and  to  ask  almost  what  they  choose." 

MARKET  FOR  TALLOW. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of  tallow  is  each  year  shipped  from 
Canada  to  this  market,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  prices  obtained  two  days 
ago  for  a  large  consignment  of  various  tallows  which  reached  this  country  from  Aus- 
tralia and  were  offered  for  public  sale.    The  prices  quoted  were  as  follows : — 


Mutton. 

Beef. 

Mixed. 

per  cwt. 

Fine  $9.31  to  $9.36 

Good  8.27  to  9.06 

Fair   7.78  to  8.15 

per  cwt. 

Fine  $8.94  to  $9.12 

Good  7.78  to  8.15 

Fair  7.18  to  7.66 

per  cwt. 

Good  $7.66  to  $7.78 

Fair  7.30  to  7.66 

Dark  6.57  to  7.30 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  Dane.) 

Glasgow,  December  3,  1914. 

TIMBER  TRADE. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  timber  trade  the  improvement  in  the  demand  which  has 
been  noticeable  of  late  has  been  quite  maintained  during  the  past  week.  To  some 
extent  buying  has  been  stimulated  by  the  recent  considrable  advance  in  freights,  which 
will  represent  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  cost  of  imports,  but  apart  from  this  the 
market  displays  evidence  of  recovering  from  the  dull  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war.  While  numerous  transactions  from  stock  are  reported,  there  is  not  yet  much 
inclination  to  contract  for  delivery  ahead,  partly  because  of  the  higher  prices  de- 
manded by  shippers;  also  because  of  the  difficulty  of  gauging  future  market  require- 
ments. Shipbuilding  orders  continue  to  account  for  a  steady  consumption  of  teak, 
pitch  pine,  etc.,  numerous  transactions  being  reported.  Some  of  the  local  merchants 
continue  busy  with  War  Office  orders,  for  which  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
required,  the  bulk  of  it  being  white  pine.  Prices  are  in  every  direction  exceedingly 
firm,  with  a  tendency  to  advance  still  further. 

MOULDINGS  FOR  PICTURE  FRAMES. 

An  inquiry  amongst  the  trade  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  opening  exists  for 
business  in  mouldings,  comprising  composite,  polished  and  natural  woods,  bronze,  gilt, 
gilt  slips  and  picture  mouldings.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  Canada  can  supply  at 
least  a  proportion  of  the  demand,  and  importers  are  desirous  that  Canadian  manufac- 
turers should  put  before  them  samples  of  the  goods  they  are  prepared  to  supply. 
Quotations  should  be  made  in  a  very  clem-  manner  so  thai  importers  can  arrive  at  an 
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estimate  of  what  the  goods  are  going  to  cost  them  laid  down  on  this  side.  The  usual 
manner  seems  to  be  per  100  feet  in  9  feet  lengths.  The  importance  of  careful  packing 
should  also  be  noted. 

It  would  appear  that  Italian  manufacturers  arc  already  looking  after  this  market 
in  composite  goods.  The  feeling,  however,  is  that  Canada  will  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  the  trade. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  importance  of  this  trade,  and 
with  the  markets  closed  from  which  very  large  supplies  have  come,  will  indicate  the 
opportunity  which  new  presents  itself  for  Canadian  competition. 

IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mouldings. 


Value. 


Country  whence  consigned. 


Norway   >  

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  

1909. 

3,573 
157,285 
14,8*3 
4,818 
10,207 
1,874 

1910. 

£ 

5,547 
149,466 
11,612 

5,953 
11,096 

1,611 

1911. 

£ 

4.908 
155,678 
17,112 
7,415 
8,583 
3,879 

1912. 

£ 

2,773 
147,630 . 
16,881 
4,833 
7,528 
4,718 

1913. 
£ 

4,316 
171,569 

21,765 
3,950 
7,922 

10,896 

193,640 
169 

193,809 

185,285 
18 

185,303 

197,575 

58 

197,033 

184,363 

220,418 
220,418 

Total  

174,363 

The  Timber  Trades'  Journal  has  the  following  remarks  to  make  regarding  the 
position  of  plasterers'  laths,  and  firewood  for  packing  cases,  both  of  which  are  of 
interest  to  Canada  : — 


SHORTAGE  OF  LATHS. 

"  The  premature  termination  of  the  shipping  season  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  difficulties  in  Finnish  exporting  generally  have  greatly  curtailed  the  shipment  of 
plasterers'  laths  to  this  country.  The  shortage  in  the  supplies  has  not,  as  yet,  caused 
prices  to  reach  exorbitant  figures,  as  speculative  and  small  property  building  is  for 
'la'  time  being  in  abeyance;  but  should  a  change  for  the  better  take  place  during  the 
winter,  or  the  cottage-building  programme  of  the  Government  be  put  into  execution, 
the  -mall  stocks  available  will  prove  very  valuable  to  the  holders.  Even  as  it  is,  Is. 
per  bundle,  or  £12  per  standard  for  t3s  by  1  inch  can  be  obtained,  which  must  leave  a 
very  fine  profit,  considering  that  the  free-on-board  price  before  the  war  was  about  £5 
per  standard.  The  current  f.o.b.  figure  is  reckoned  to  be  about  £7,  but  this  is  quite  a 
nominal  quotation,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  charter  for  any  large  quantity,  and 
if  more  goods  do  not  arrive  this  month  there  will  certainly  be  a  further  substantial 
rise  in  the  price  of  laths  in  this  country  during  the  winter. 

SPRUCE  DEALS   FOR  PACKING  CASES. 

"  With  the  stoppage  of  firewood  supplies  packing-case  makers  have  found  an 
excellent  substitute  in  Canada  spruce  deals,  used  largely  in  the  trade,  many  years  ago, 
and  they  appear  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  them.  One  advantage  in  the  use  of  deals 
is  that  there  is  not  so  much  waste,  and  although  the  price  is  high — as  one  must  expect 
in  times  of  war — Canadian  spruce  may  prove  to  be  a  formidable  competitor  with  the 
firewood  that  comes  from  the  north  of  Europe;  at  any  rate  Canada  is  at  present  reap- 
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ing  a  benefit  by  supplying  some  of  the  materials  stopped  by  the  war.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  accumulations  of  firewood  in  Sweden  max  not  cause  a  slump 
here  when  that  country  is  permitted  to  again  export  the  material,  and  this  and  other 
factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  next  year's  prices  are  discussed.'' 


THE  FISH   TRADE  IN  OCTOBER. 

According  to  the  current  issue  of  The  Fisli  Trades  Haze  lie  the  official  returns 
show  that  the  total  value  of  the  fish  exported  last  month  was  less  than  the  value  in 
October,  1913,  by  £650,368,  or  69  per  cent.  The  figures  are :  Fresh  fish,  £3,630  against 
£232,070;  cured  herrings,  £203,255  against  £598,783;  other  cured  fish,  £8*5,793  against 
£112,193;  total,  £292,678  against  £943,046.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  decrease 
was  thus  in  fresh  fish.  Considering  that  the  export  to  Germany  direct  is  entirely 
at  an  end,  the  value  of  the  cured  herrings  sent  away  is  surprising.  The  least  decrease 
was  in  "other  cured  fish,"  namely,  £20,400  or  23  per  cent.  When  compared  with  the 
preceding  month,  September  this  year,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  amounting  to  £1S,261,  wholly  due  to  increased  exports  of  cured  herrings. 
The  value  of  the  fresh  fish  fell  by  £439,  that  of  "  other  cured  fish  "  by  £10,715,  while 
the  value  of  herrings  rose  by  £29,415.  That  this  increase  was  caused  by  greater 
exports  to  neutral  countries  (chiefly  Scandinavian)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
export  to  Russia  fell  from  £79,132  in  September  to  £49,383  in  October,  whereas  the 
export  to  "  other  countries  "  rose  from  £94,718  in  September  to  £153,872  in  October, 
and  was  £14,724  higher  than  in  October  last  year.  In  the  ten  months  ended  October 
31,  the  value  of  the  exports  was  less  by  £1,715,818 — viz.,  £3,311,564,  as  against 
£5,027,382. 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  was  £441,168  against  £480,097  in  October  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  £38,929.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in  fresh  fish — viz.,  £50,670. 
The  value  of  the  total  of  canned  and  cured  fish  imported  increased  by  £11,741,  the 
figures  being  for  last  month  £399,528,  and  for  October,  1913.  £387,787.  The  increase 
was  wholly  in  the  canned  articles,  there  being  a  decrease  of  £53,999  in  the  cured  fish 
not  canned.  The  increase  in  the  canned  fish  amounted  to  £65,740  (£357,989  against. 
£2,92,249)  and  it  was  most  noteworthy  in  canned  sardines  whose  value  rose  from 
£99,571  in  October  last  year  to  £169,084,  an  increase  of  £69,513.  The  value  from 
France  and  Portugal  was  more  than  doubled,  and  there  was  a  substantial  increase 
also  from  Norway.  The  value  of  canned  salmon  was  greater  by  £7,663,  while  that  of 
canned  lobsters  was  less  by  £24,841  and  that  of  unenumerated  canned  by  £405.  In 
the  ten  months  ended  October  31  imports  increased  in  value  by  practically  £1,000,000 
—viz.,  £4,869,866  as  against  £3.870,129.  It  was  wholly  in  canned  fish  and  almost 
wholly  in  canned  salmon. 

'I'Hi;  RETURNS   FROM  SCOTLAND. 

The  returns  for  Scotland  are  more  satisfactory.  In  October  Last  year  the  quan- 
tity of  fish  landed  was  241,628  cwt.,  valued  at  £157,921,  as  compared  with  222,946 
cwt.  and  £142,448  in  October  this  year— a  decrease  of  only  1sj;sl>  cwt.  and  £15.17:5. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  herring  fishery  is  normally  almost  over  in  Scotland 
in  October.  Increased  quantity  was  shown  in  mackerel,  sprats,  ling,  tusk,  haddocks, 
conger  eels,  gurnards,  hake,  turbot,  halibut,  flounders,  plaice,  brill,  dabs,  and  skates 
and  rays,  and  increased  values  in  all  these  except  mackerel,  haddock,  gurnard  and 
hake,  while  there  was  increased  value  in  coalfish.  The  quantity  of  herrings  landed 
was  24,081  cwt.  valued  at  £7,190,  against  40,129  cwt.  and  £18,017  last  year.  Had- 
docks showed  an  increase  of  11,261  cwt.,  but  a  decline  in  value  of  64,167,  doubtless 
owing  to  superabundance  of  small  fish.  The  increase  in  halibut  was  1,351  cwt.  and 
£2,064. 
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SATISFACTORY  RETURNS   FOR  IRELAND. 

In  contrast  to  England  and  Scotland,  the  fish  trade  returns  for  Ireland  show  an 
increase  of  17,816  cwt.  and  £7,328,  the  figures  being:  Last  year  29,546  cwt.  and  £13,570, 
and  this  year  4«7,3i©2  cwt.  and  £20,898.  All  kinds  increased  in  value,  and  all  except  had- 
docks  in  quantity,  the  increase  being  greatest  in  herrings  and  mackerel. 


FISH  MEAL. 


As  the  result  of  experiments  made  at  an  agricultural  station  in  Germany  it 
has  boon  proved  that  fish  meal,  if  of  good  quality,  forms  a  suitable  supplementary 
Feeding  for  farm  animals,  especially  pigs.  But  when  made  from  inferior  materials,  as 
decomposing  fish,  or  when  herring  meal  contains  excessive  quantities  of  salt,  it  may 
have  a  harmful  effect.  In  an  analysis  of  many  samples  the  percentage  composition 
\ as  found  to  vary  in  different  cases  as  follows:  Water,  5-9  to  18-9;  crude  protein, 
oS-8  to  58-9;  digestible  protein,  30*4  to  54-5;  fat,  1*5  to  14;  phosphate  of  lime, 
7-8  to  36-1;  salt,  0-7  to  20-1;  ash,  20-5  to  45;  sand,  0-1  to  6-0.  The  richness  in 
protein  makes  fish  meal  especially  suitable  with  foods,  as  roots  and  potatoes,  which 
contain  a  low  percentage  of  proteins,  but  if  given  in  too  large  quantities,  or  if  it  con- 
fa  ins  much  oil,  it  is  liable  to  give  a  fish  taste  to  the  meat  product.  Good  meal  may 
be  uivcn  daily  as  follows:  Cattle  2  lbs.  for  every  1,000-lb.  live  weight;  pigs,  I  lb.  to  | 
ib.  per  head;  sheep,  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  a  pound  for  every  10O-lb.  live  weight. 


APPLES. 


Last  week  about  30,000  barrels  of  apples  were  sold,  bringing  the  following  prices 


Baldwins .  .  .  . 

Spies  

Kings  

Greenings .  . 
Golden  Russets. 

Starks  

Phoenix  

Fallawater.  .  .  . 

Seeks  

Canadian  Reds. 
Wagners  


17s. 
17s. 
20s. 
20s. 
20s. 


to  19s. 
to  22s. 
to  22s. 
to  22s. 
to  21s. 


17s.  to  19s. 


Number  2's,  2s.  to  4s  less. 


PRICE  OF  FRUIT. 


The  Glasgow  News  has  the  following  to  say  with  reference  to  the  price  of  fruit : 
"  The  possibility  that  the  war  would  result  in  advancing  the  cost  of  apples  has 
now  been  realized,  an  increase  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  having  taken  place.  This 
dearer  price  is  solely  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  Atlantic  steamships  to  act  as  Govern- 
ment transports.  The  usual  service  of  boats  has  been  completely  'disorganized,  and 
as  a  last  resort  merchants  chartered  a  number  of  slower  vessels.  Results  have  been 
more  than  gratifying,  the  cargoes  of  fruit  having  been  landed  in  the  healthiest  con- 
dition  possible.  As  a  consequence  many  boats  which  never  previously  figured  in  the 
service  will  do  duty  till  the  end  of  the  season.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  indications 
point  to  no  relaxation  of  prices  till  after  the  New  Year.  One  satisfactory  feature  is 
the  quality,  as  the  apples  on  sale  may  be  described  as  tip-top.  Oranges  have  rarely 
met  with  a  better  sale.  So  far  as  the  wholesale  trade  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
a  heavy  circulation  of  money  for  fruit.  Certainly  the  economies  practised  in  other 
directions  have  not  yet  been  felt.  Whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  more  fruit  being 
eaten  as  food  and  not  merely  as  a  luxury  cannot  be  said  meanwhile." 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — Home :  Moderate  arrivals,  steady  sale  at  firmer  prices.  Canadian : 
Scarce,  and  in  demand  at  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  on  the  week.  New  Zealand:  Slow 
sale,  being  considered  relatively  too  dear  meantime. 

Butter. — Danish :  Moderate  demand  and  market  fairly  well  cleared  at  3s. 
advance'.  Siberian :  Scarce  and  wanted,  prices  2s.  higher.  Australian,  New  Zealand : 
In  good  demand  at  an  advance  of  2s.  since  last  report. 

Margfirine. — Unchanged. 

Irish  Eggs. — Yery  scarce  and  dearer. 

HOG  PRODUCTS. 

American — 

Long  cut  hams. — Quieter,  sale  at  Is.  reduction. 
A.  C.  hams. — Unchanged. 
Manchester  hams. — Unchanged. 
Skinless  A.  C.  hams. — Slow  and  2s.  lower. 
N.  Y.  shoulders. — Poor  demand  and  2s  easier. 
0.  C.  bacon. — Quieter  demand  at  2s.  less  money. 
L.  C.  bacon. — Quieter  demand  at  2s.  less  money. 
Beef  rumps,  Scotch. — Good  demand  at  dearer  rates. 
Beef  rumps,  American. — Quieter  sale,  about  Is.  lower. 
Canadian  Wiltshires. — Firm  at  last  week's  prices. 
Canadian  Cumberlands. — Steady,  at  about  unchanged  prices. 
Canadian  Cumberlands,  boneless  shoulders.— Scarce  and  wanted  at  late  rates. 
Lard. — Quiet  sale  and  Is.  lower  on  the  week. 
Irish — 

Fresh,  L.  C.  bacon. — Quieter,  sale  at  easier  rates. 
Fresh,  L.  C.  hams. — Quieter,  sale  at  easier  rates.  . 
Ex-salt  hams. — Unchanged. 
Smoked  hams. — Steady  sale  at  firm  prices. 


SCOTCH  AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS. 


A  preliminary  statement  has  been  issued  showing  the  estimated  total  produce 
and  yield  per  acre  of  the  potato  and  root  crops  in  Scotland  for  the  year  1914,  with 
comparisons  for  1913,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  ten  years,  1904-1913. 


Crops. 

Estimated  Total  Produce. 

Acreage. 

Average  Estimated  Yield 
per  Acre. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

Acres. 

149,080 
432,139 
1,839 

1914. 

Tons. 

7-07 
14  66 
2184 

1913. 

Tons. 

6  51 
16  91) 
18  39 

Potatoes  

Mangolds  

Tons. 

1,077,578 
3,311,477 
42,124 

Tons. 

970,803 
7,330,203 
36,492 

Acres. 

152,320 
430,009 
1,929 

Average  of  the  Ten  Years  1904-1913. 

Potatoes      6  50  tons. 

Turnips  and  Swedes   16 '75  m 

Mangolds.   18  39  .. 

The  total  produce  of  the  potato  crop  in  Scotland  in  1914  is  estimated  at  1,077,578 
tons,  an  increase  Off  nearly  107,000  tons  over  the  yield  of  1913.  There  was  an  increase 
of  over  3,000  acres  in  the  area  under  the  crop,  and  the  yield  per  acre  of  seven  tons 
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is  one-half  ton  higher  than  that  of  last  year,  which  was  equal  to  the  average  for  the 
fen  years,  L904  L913.  Turnips  and  Swedes,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  total  yield  of 
6,311,477  tons,  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  1,010,000  tons.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
1,500  acres  in  the  area  and  the  .yield  per  acre  of  14K  tons  is  2:\  tons  below  that  of  last 
year,  and  2>-l  tons  below  the  decennial  average.  The  total  yield  of  mangolds,  of 
12,12  l  ton*  is  r>,(>00  tons  above  that  of  last  year.  The  acreage  shows  a  slight  increase, 
while  the  yield  per  acre,  21-8  tons  is  two  tons  above  that  of  1913,  <U  tons  above  the 
decennial  average,  and  constitutes  a  record  yield  for  Scotland. 

Enquiries  have  been  received  as  to  the  likelihood  of  purchases  of  potatoes  from 
Canada.  From  the  above  returns,  and  from  enquiries,  it  would  seem  that  for  the 
Immediate  present  the  opportunity  for  business  is  not  good.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, for  exporters  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  this  market,  as  demands  may  arise 
which  dealers  have  not  as  yet  taken  into  consideration. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Glasgow  Corn  Trade  Association,  the  following 
were  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  week  ended  Dec.  1,  1914: 

Wheat  Flour  Barley 

Qrs.  Sacks.  Qrs. 

Canada  and  United  States   32,871  37,256  16,740 


JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  November  26,  1914. 

BARLEY,  RYE  AND  WHEAT  CROP. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  to-day  contains  the  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  and  Commerce  on  the  actual  crops  of  barley,  rye  and  wheat  for  1914. 

Only  the  total  result  is  given,  and  particulars  of  the  three  crops  are  not  stated 
as  they  were  last  year. 

The  weather  conditions  this  year  have  not  been  favourable,  they  were  bad  after 
the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  since  April  there  were  seven  changes  in  temperature  and 
constant  rains  which  interfered  with  the  growth  of  the  crops.  Disease  and  heavy 
rains  in  certain  districts  also  affected  the  crops  so  that  the  actual  result  has  proved 
considerably  less  than  the  first  estimate.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  below 
that  the  actual  crop  amounts  to  21,243,697  koku  (1  koku=4-96  bushels),  showing  a 
decrease  of  3,806,757  koku,  or  15-2  per  cent,  compared  with  1913,  and  a  decrease  of 
727,482  koku,  or  3-3  per  cent,  compared  with  an  average  year. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  past  ten  years: 

1914   19,642,248 

1905   18,735,859 

1906   20,365,260 

1907   22,128,484 

1908   21,434,966 

1909   21,518,016 

1910   20,611,245 

1911   21,904,106 

1912   22,870,321 

1913   25,050,454 

Average   21,971,179 

1914  ;   21,243,697 

SLUMP  IN  PRICE  OF  RICE. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  barley  and  wheat  crops  were  bad,  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat  might  anticipate  good  prospects  this  season  for  imported  grain  in 
Japan.    A  factor  of  importance,  however,  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
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in  this  connection  is  the  slump  in  the  price  of  rice.  The  position  with  respect  to  the 
rice  question  is  this  year  very  remarkable.  The  rice  crop  was  very  abundant,  approxi- 
mately 6,500,000  koku  (1  koku  =  4-96  bushels)  more  than  last  year.  The  average  crop 
can  be  put  down  in  round  figures  as  50,000,000  koku.  Unfortunately  for  the  farmers 
this  year's  large  crop  does  not  benefit  them  at  all,  as  prices  have  fallen  far  more  than 
would  have  been  expected.  The  average  price  per  koku  in  1913  was  yen  19-36,  while 
this  year  it  is  yen  13-36.  The  farmers  as  a  consequence  cannot  afford  to  buy  fer- 
tilizers, and  the  manure  market  is  upset.  The  reasons  which  have  brought  about  this 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  rice  and  the  rice  question  generally  will  be  gone  into  more 
fully  in  a  succeeding  report. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

C'hristiania,  NTorway,  December  5,  1914. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

The  Tidsskrift  for  Papirindustri  in  their  issue  of  November  15  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  to  make  about  the  situation  in  the  Norwegian  pulp  market: — 

The  general  impression  Is,  that  fever  sales  have  been  made  during  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  than  hitherto,  and  the  opinion  is  that  the  closing  of  the  North  sea  is  a 
contributing  cause. 

The  demand  for  news  in  rolls  has  decreased,  the  current  price  being  $44  net 
f.o.b.  Norwegian  shipping  port.  One  kind  of  sulphite  paper  knoAvn  under  the  name 
of  greaseproof  has  been  more  in  demand  lately,  which  is  also  the  case  with  sulphate 
paper  kraft.  But  little  sulphate  paper  for  making  mats  and  cloths  has  been  sold, 
as  the  factories  for  these  goods  are  situated  just  where  the  war  is  now  raging.  The 
Chinese  market  for  thin  print,  cap  paper  is  still  inactive. 

The  war  appears  to  be  opening  up  great  possibilities  for  the  Norwegian  trader, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  representative  business  men  will  develop  the  necessary 
spirit  O/f  enterprise.  The  important  question  of  extending  the  oversea  trade  should 
secure  the  prompt  and  spirited  attention  of  the  paper-makers. 

Sulphite  cellulose. — Strong  is  now  quoted  at  $44  per  ton,  Engl.;  for  easy'bleach- 
ing,  $45.33  to  $46.67. 

Sulphate  cellulose — Has  been  sold  at  $42.67  to  $44. 

The  mechanical  pulp  market  seems  to  be  absolutely  dull  and  there  are  unfor- 
tunately very  large  stocks.  An  order  has  recently  been  placed  on  this  market  for 
4,000  tons  pulp  to  be  shipped  to  France,  but  unsurmountable  difficulties  arose  in 
trying  to  get  a  vessel  that  had  any  prospect  of  obtaining  a  decent  return  freight. 
The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Farmand  states  in  a  recent  number  as  follows: — 
Customers  of  cellulose  have  by  this  time  covered  their  requirements  for  the; 
current  year,  and  as  to  the  business  for  next  year,  conditions  are  so  completely  dis- 
organized, that  there  is  very  little  inclination  to  operate,  either  on  the  part  of  sellers! 
or  buyers.  The  market  will  therefore  probably  remain  quiet  until  after  the  turn  oi 
the  year. 

Mechanical  pulp  is  still  an  exceedingly  quiet  market,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  a  change  before  France  can  again  commence  importing. 
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NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  from  Norway  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  wore  ns  follows: — 

Tons  Engl. 


Wood  pulp,  dry  I  ..  108 

moist   25,971 

Cellulose,  dry                                                                          ..  ..  25,576 

"        moist                                                                         . .  . .  . .  0 

Printing  paper   7,104 

Wall  paper   0 

Pasteboard   483 


COST  OF  PULPWOOD. 

There  has  been  some  disagreement  this  year  between  the  Norwegian  forest 
owners  and  the  pulp  mills,  as  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  small  prices  ruling  for 
their  products,  have  been  contending  that  they  should  buy  their  pulp  wood  at  a  lower 
price  than  last  season.  The  forest  owners  on  their  part  insisted,  that  they  would 
not  accept  lower  prices  than  last  year  and  threatened  not  to  fell  any  trees  or  at  least 
to  considerably  diminish  the  felling  during  the  coming  winter.  The  mills  at  last  had 
to  give  in,  and  they  will  now  be  paying  about  the  same  prices  as  last  year. 

THE  SWEDISH  PULP  MARKET. 

According  to  the  November  issue  of  the  Svensh  Export  the  wood  pulp  market 
is  again  weaker,  and  this  especially  applies  to  mechanical  inquiries  for  which,  quite 
against  all  expectations,  have  suddenly  stopped.  Cellulose  also  is  in  less  demand. 
The  export  to  France  and  Belgium  has  almost  been  discontinued  and  even  England 
does  not  seem  to  be  eager  to  buy  at  present.  On  the  other  hand  the  export  to  America 
is  increasing. 

The  Swedish  quotations  per  ton  English  f.o.b.  Swedish  harbours  are  as  follows: — 


Mechanical,  moist   $  8  53  to  $  9  33 

dry,  white   21  33  to  23  47 

Sulphite,  lme  easy  bleached   42  67  to  44  00 

strong   37  33  to  38  67 

Sulphate,  easy  bleached,  ordinary                                          .  38  67  to  40  00 

strong   37  33  to  38  67 


SWEDISH  WOOD  PULP  EXPORTS. 

The  export  of  wood  pulp  from  Sweden  during  the  month  of  September  this  year 
was  as  follows: — 

Mechanical — 

Moist  lbs 

Dry  " 

Chemical  sulphite — 

Bleached  lbs 

Unbleached,  moist  " 

dry.,  " 

Chemical  sulphate — 

Bleached  lbs 

Unbleached,  moist  " 

dry  " 


SALES  OF  PULP. 

The  Swedish  trade  paper  Affdrsvarlden  in  their  November  11  edition  makes  the 
following  comments : — 

Mechanical  pulp. — On  account  of  the  water  famine  and  the  consequent  reduced 
output  several  of  the  large  Swedish  paper-mills,  which  usually  get  their  pulp  from 
their  own  mills,  have  now  been  forced  to  buy  large  parcels  of  pulp  from  other  mills. 
Several  thousand  of  tons  have  thus  been  sold  for  prompt  delivery  within  the  country. 

No  sales  for  export  have  been  reported  during  the  week. 


14,372,263 
5,033,644 

8,423,241 
12,243,994 
170,228,513 

754,160 
0 

26,158,083 
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Chemical  pulp. — Navigation  from  the  upper  Baltic  ports  will  shortly  be  closed. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  winter  stocks,  which  must  be  carried  till  next  spring,  several 
large  parcels  of  strong  sulphite  for  prompt  delivery  have  been  sold  to  the  United 
States  at  reduced  prices. 

The  general  opinion,  however,  amongst  leading  manufacturers  is  that  a  very 
strong  market  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  winter  for  sulphite  as  well  as 
sulphate. 

IMPORT  INTO  NORWAY  OF  RYE  AND  BARLEY. 

During  the  year  1913  there  was  imported  into  Norway  190,197  tons  (metric)  of 
rye,  and  83,856  tons  of  barley.  Of  this  about  60  per  cent  was  ground  in  the  country. 
Besides  there  were  also  imported  526,980  sacks  of  rye  flour  of  220|  pounds  each. 
This  has  come  principally  from  Russia  and  Germany.  Since  the  war  broke  out, 
however,  importers  have  been  obliged  to  look  around  for  other  sources  of  supply,  and 
lately  quite  a  little  rye  flour  has  come  from  America,  but  not  enough  to  cover  the 
demand.  While  rye  has  always  been  the  principal  breadstuff  in  Norway,  circum- 
stances now  compel  the  people  to  more  and  more  go  over  to  wheat,  the  import  of 
which  is  therefore  increasing  considerably.  Several  Canadian  mills  are  already  well 
represented,  but  there  is  room  for  more  in  competition  with  the  United  States  mills. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  December  1,  1914. 

shortage  of  wheat  and  flour. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  commercial  situation  is  the  acknowledged  shortage 
of  wheat  and  flour.  This  is  an  opportune  time  for  Canada  to  sell  these  commodities. 
New  Zealand  has  experienced  a  drought,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  wheat  crop  is 
far  below  the  average.  The  situation  is  accentuated  on  account  of  Australia  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  wheat.  Although  the  New  Zealand  Government  arranged  to 
secure  a  quantity  from  Australia,  a  sufficient  amount  could  not  be  secured  to  materi- 
ally change  the  situation. 

PRICES  WHEN  WAR  WAS  DECLARED. 

On  August  1  last,  wheat  in  New  Zealand  was  quoted  at  4s.  6d.  per  bushel  f.o.b. 
Southern  ports.  Up  till  that  time  there  had  been  no  likelihood  of  any  serious  shortage 
arising.  As  the  market  rose  holders  of  wheat  asked  extreme  prices,  and  these  have 
now  been  reached.  The  Government  Commission,  dealing  with  the  price  of  foodstuffs, 
fixed  the  price  of  wheat  at  5s.  3d.  a  bushel,  and  flour  at  £13  a  ton.  The  holders  of  the 
local  wheat  are  mostly  wealthy  men  and  will  not  sell,  and  there  is  no  power  to  compel 
them  to  do  so;  the  result  is  that  many  mills  have  shut  down,  and  others  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  Government  to  carry  them  on  by  means  of  importations  from  Australia. 

GOVERNMENT  BUYS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  arranged  to  import  250,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Canada, 
and  the  steamer  Restores  has  been  chartered,  and  it  is  understood  is  now  loading  at 
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Sr.  •iui,  N.r>.  She  is  expected  to  sail  shortly.  The  New  Zealand  Government  also 
hopes  to  import  some  wheat  from  Western  Canada.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
imp  irt  wheat  from  India,  but  without  success. 

PRIVATE  FIRMS  SEEKING  QUOTATIONS. 

Cables  to  Canadian  houses  have  been  sent  by  large  importers  asking  for  quota- 
tions for  both  wheat  and  Hour.    In  some  cases  orders  have  been  cabled,  but  in  many 
9<  -  no  business  has  resulted  because  the  Canadian  houses  could  not  qnote  c.i.f.  New 
-  Zealand  ports. 

INSUFFICIENT  TRANSPORTATION. 

A  cable  was  sent  requesting  quotations  c.i.f.  Auckland  for  2,000  tons  of  flour  via 
Vancouver,  divided  over  three  shipments.  No  quotations  could  be  given  because  there 
was  no  space  available  in  any  vessel  leaving  Vancouver.  The  same  applies  to  inquiries 
as  to  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat.  The  present  position  is  that  there  are  orders  in  New 
Zealand  for  large  quantities  of  both  wheat  and  flour,  but»no  Canadian  firm  will  quote 
e.i.f.  Auckland,  not  being  able  to  secure  freight  space. 

FIRST  VESSEL  THROUGH  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Last  week  the  steamer  Purley,  the  first  vessel  to  come  to  New  Zealand  via  the 
Panama  canal,  arrived  at  Auckland.  The  Purley  made  a  record  voyage  of  thirty- 
seven  steaming  days.  She  left  New  York  on  October  11,  and  reached  the  canal  eight 
day-  later.  She  was  then  delayed  by  a  fall  of  earth  in  the  Culebra  cut,  which  occurred 
on  October  18.  The  time  taken  in  traversing  the  canal  was  six  and  a  half  hours. 
As  evidence  of  the  gain  in  time  which  the  canal  enables  steamers  to  make,  the 
i  amer  Star  of  New  Zealand  left  New  York  for  New  Zealand  via  the  Cape  route  on 
September  20 — that  is  twenty-one  days  before  the  Purley  sailed — and  is  not  due  at 
Auckland  until  the  end  of  November. 

DISTANCES  COMPARED  BY  TWO  ROUTES. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  New  Zealand  by  the  Cape  route  is  11,571  miles, 
while  by  the  Panama  route  it  is  8,500  miles,  a  saving  of  over  3,000  miles.  Under  the 
old  time-table  by  the  Cape  route  the  American  cargo  boats  called  at  Australian  ports 
before  coming  on  to  New  Zealand,  but  since  the  Panama  route  has  been  opened  the 
Dominion  ports  are  the  first  touched  at. 
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VALUE  OF  IMPORTS)  FRO M   CANADA  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1914. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from 
Canada  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1914,  together  with  the  articles  affected  by, 
and  the  value  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 


Articles. 


1.  Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — 

Eggs  :  desiccated,  white  and  yoke  

Fish  :  preserved  in  tins,  &c  

'      smoked,  dried,  pickled  or  salted 
Provisions,  n.o.e  


IT.  Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin- 
Chocolate  confectionery,  fancy  pkgs.   

Confectioneiy,  Unenumeratrd  

Fruits  :  bottled  or  preserved  

Grain  and  pulse,  n.o.e  

Vegetables,  dried  or  preserved  * 

[II.  Beverages  (non-alcoholic)  and  materials  for  making  fame- 
Coffee,  roasted  

1  V.  Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors — 

Spirits  :  whiskv. .    

Wine  :  still.  

VI.  Live  animals — 

Ccttle  for  stud  purposes  

VIII.  Vegetable  substance — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  

IX.  (a)  Apparel- 
Apparel  and  ready  made  clothing  

}$!X>ts  and  shoes  :  goloshes,  felt  slippers,  tennis  shoes,  &c  

».  grindery,  n.o.e  

n  gum  boots    

it  children's  boots  and  shoes  

Corsets  

Furs  and  fur  trimmings. ......  .  


Haberdashery  

Hatters'  materials  

IX.  (b)  Textiles- 
Drapery,  n.o.e  

Mats  and  mattings. .  

Piece  goods,  cotton  

Ruga  

Sewing  cottons  and  silks  

IX.  (c)  Manufactured  fibres- 
Cordage  and  rope,  n.o.e  

X.  Oils,  fats  and  waxes- 
Greases  :  axle  greases  and  other  solid  lubricants.  .  . 

Naphtha,  wood  

Oils  in  bulk  :  mineral  

XI.  Paints  and  varnishes- 
Paints  and  colours:  ground  in  oil  

H  mixed  ready  for  use  

H  unenumerated  

Varnish,  lacquers  and  gold  si/.e  

XII.  Stones  and  minerals — 

Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whetstones  

XIV.  (b)  Metal  manufactures,  other  than  machinery 

Blacksmiths'  anvils  and  metal  pulleys  

Cutlery   

Fencing  staples  

Hardware  

Iron  and  steel  :  pipes,  wrought,  0  in.  and  under  in  int< 

Lamps  

Meters,  water. .   

Nails  

Plate  and  plated  ware  

Printing  materials  

Pumps,  spraying  

Telephones  and  accessories,  n.o.e  

72334—2 


59 
5,894 
.2 
170 


33 
15 
62 
380 
27 

3 

218 
83 

2,580 

372 

1,036 
271 
189 
325 
19 
953 
16 
3 
1 

14 

3 

82 
1 


15 

5 
44 

3 

1 

101 
12 
32 

47 

31 
7 

935 
1,579 
5,422 
713 
70 
773 
9 
72 
15 
39 
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\  \  lie  of  imports  from  Canada — Continued. 


Aiiicl( 


XIV.  Metal  manufactures,  other  than  machinery — Con. 

Tinware  

Tool-  and  implements:  axes  and  hatchets  

ii  spades,  shovels  &c  

11  unennmerated  

Wire:  fencing,  barbed  

fencing,  plain   '  

Metal  manufactures,  unennmerated  


XV.  Machinery  and  machines 
Agricultural  :•  cultivators. . 


drills  and  sowers  

ploughs  

Shearing  and  horse-clipping  

other  (including  parts  of  above)  

Calculating  mac' lines    

Cash  registers . .  .  .   

Dairying  :  churns  

ii         other   .   

Electrical  

Engines  :  gas  and  oil  

Horticultural    * .  ...  

Mangles,  clothes- wringers  and  clothes- washing  machines 

Sewing  machines  

Tools,  engineers'  and  metal  workers'    

Emery  grinding  machines  and  emery  wheels  

Unennmerated  s  

Materials  for,  and  parts  of  

XVI  (a)  India-rubber  and  manufactures  thereof— 

Hose,  canvas,  india  rubber,  &c     

Other  

XVI.  (b)  Leather  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Belting  

Leather   

Saddlerv,  n.o.e.  (including  whips)  

XVII.  (a)  Timber- 
Laths  

Sawn,  n.o.e.,  dressed  

Sawn,  n.o.e.,  rough  

Shingles  '  "   

X  VII.    (b)  Wood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures — 

Carriage  materials  :  shafts,  &c,  in  the  rough  

ii  ii       shafts,  &c,  dressed   .. 

H  ii  wheels  

Doors  and  sashes    

Furniture  

Handles  for  tools    

Woodenware,  n.o.e    

XVIII.  Earthenware,  china,  glass  and  cement- 
Glassware,  n.o.e  

Plaster  of  Paris  

XIX.  (a)  Paper- 
Cardboard  boxes,  materials  for  

Paperhangings  :  

Printing  paper   . 

Wrapping   

XIX.  (b)  Stationery- 
Books,  papers  and  music,  printed  

Calendars  and  showcards  

Handbills,  circulars,  &c  

Manufactured   

Pictures  and  paintings  

Uuenumerated  

XX.  Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods  — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys    

Jewellery   

Sporting  and  athletic  requisites    

Clocks      

Watches     

XXI.  Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments- 
Photographic  goods  

Scientific  


24 
20 
19 
78 
2,681 
5,325 
26 
1,321 

255 
880 
130 
293 
1,218 

74 
768 

52 
100 
288 
730 

27 

64 
5 

55 

59 
141 

27 

66 


U 

1,393 
17 

297 
1 

878 
176 

40 
44 

252. 

102 
1,064 
62 
1,255 

34 
336 

81 
2,307 
35,007 
J,  086 

64 
12 
66 

98 
8 
35 

41 
1 

64 
510 
207 

1 
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Articl.  s. 


XXII.  Drugs,  chemicals  and  druggists'  wares 

Baking  powder  ,  

Carbide  of  calcium   .  ... 

Medicinal  preparations,  &c   

Toilet  preparations  

XXIII.  Miscellaneous — 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives 

Cartridges  

Firearms   

Articles  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  New  Zealand.  . 

Asbestos  ■  

Brushes,  brush  ware  and  brooms  

Educational  apparatus  and  materials  

Instruments,  musical  : 

Harmoniums  and  organs  

Materials  for,  and  parts  of  

Packing,  engine   

Soap,  n.o.e  

Vehicles — 

Motor  bicycles  and  tricycles  

ii  n       metals  for  and  parts  of 

Carts,  drays  and  wagons  

Motor  vehicles,  bodies  for  

ii  chassis  for   

rubber  tyres  for.   

Perambulators  and  go-carts  

Materials  for,  and  parts  of  

Miscellaneous  :  manufactured  


Value. 


Total 


120,0 16 


Canadian 
Preference. 


10 


2,017 

141 

10 

70 

12| 

7 

10 

54 

10 

2 

1 

35. 

12J 

10 

418 

10 

3 

10 

34 

23 

114 

10 

25 

10 

62 

10 

8,59b 

24,007 

194 

83 

10 

818 

10 

1 

The  above  particulars  are  not  published  in  any  public  document,  but  have  been 
especially  prepared  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  Customs. 

The  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  shows  exports  from  Canada  to  New  Zea- 
land amounting  to  £103,490  =  $517,450  while  for  June  quarter,  1914,  they  amounted  to 
£120,076  =  $600,380;  an  increase  of  £16,586  or  $82,930  over  1913. 
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INCREASES   \M)  DECREASES  FOR  QUARTER. 


An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  following  principal  lines  indicate 
increases  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1913  : — 


Fish,  preserved   £  4,300 

Hardware                                                                                             .  800 

Lamps,  lanterns,  &c   700 

Nails                                                                                               ..  630 

Wire,  barbed   2,684 

Wire,  plain   5,325 

Printing  paper                                                                           ..  17,000 

Wrapping  paper   1,000 

Carbide  of  calcium   2,000 

Wood  en  ware   600 


The  following  shows  the  principal  decreases  for  the  same  period: — 


Iron  pipes                                                                                             .  .  .  £  2,000 

Furniture   2,000 

Motor  vehicles — 

Bodies  for   4,000 

Chassis  for                                                                                       .  12,000 

Boots  and  shoes   800 

Gum  boots   1,400 

Laths  and  shingles   800 


SHIPMENTS  BY  THE  '  NIAGARA. 


The  Niagara  has  among-  her  cargo  on  this  sailing  the  following: — 


2,750  boxes  of  butter, 

10  cases  of  gum, 

25  cases  of  jam, 

86  bales  rabbit  skins, 

2,958  sacks  of  hides, 

23  sacks  of  cocksfoot, 

399  casks  of  calfskins, 

732  bales  of  skins, 

232  bales  of  wool, 

25  casks  of  pelts. 
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Twelve  Months  Ending  October. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Imports  for  Consumption. 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

307,804,520 

404,163,959 

448,907,11)1 

327,479,480 

179,053,070 

21l) 456,015 

225' 340^  035 

187,106,428 

Total  iui]K)rts  merchandise . 

487,457,590 

615,619,974 

674  313  226 

514,585  914 

16,  682',  212 

16',290'l74 

5,813,365 

92)855)571 

Total  imports   

504,139,808 

631,910,148 

680,126,591 

607,441,485 

Duty  collected   

80,582,880 

105,466,608 

116,458,689 

87,897,619 

Exports. 

Canadian  produce — 

43,571,950 

51,461,843 

58,123,916 

56, 177,255 

Ifi  117  087 
iu,  ■*  i  /  ,uo< 

Ifi  91 Q  337 

10  901  3oo 

10  917  11% 

40, 795,608 

43,353,926 

42,749,039 

42,021,700 

51,648,813 

43,759,806 

40,803,704 

63,984,270 

88,116,117 

132,191,415 

186,892,558 

164,772,083 

34,341,139 

40,409,492 

51,201,279 

05,454,730 

192,198 

93,037 

116,916 

268,863 

Totals:   Ofmnrlin.n  l^rrvlnnp 

97h  089  919 

397  548  856 

405  001  781 

41  •>  790  106 

17  Pil's  7H7 

90  187  OOn 

91  83f5  1  70 

Ifi  IfVT  03o 
40,40,,U.i0 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

292,626.679 

348,035,861 

429,9^7,951 

459,204,141 

7,486,900 

11,840,665 

17,228,157 

19,862,690 

300,113,579 

359,876,526 

447,150,108 

479,126,831 

A  crcr r & ya.f.f*  t.vn.iip 

804,253,387 

991,786,674 

"l  127  282  009 

1,086,568,316 

Imports  by  Countries. 

474,800 

361,414 

626,013 

466,389 

395,847 

390,550 

521,983 

458,523 

M     East  Indies 

f  586  054 

6  162  864 

7  177  582 

5,911,998 

4,'433,'290 

4,270,884 

3,340,373 

3,900,366 

it     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  . . . 

5,693,852 

O,014,7  <0 

4,1^0,«j00 

0,U4o,4Z3 

Newfoundland 

1  755  213 

1  928  878 

2,090,788 

1,388,215 

New  Zealand   

791,997 

2  174  671 

3,205,960 

3,009',245 

United  Kingdom 

1 11,209^703 

130,368,304 

143  219  531 

17U!  fX.f,  U*JX 

106,019,715 

•  Other  British ...   

'887)581 

l' 069' 723 

1,488,745 

2)237,212 

Argentine  Republic   

2  188' 584 

3  703  410 

3,157,431 

3,655,052 

Belgium   

3,576,382 

3  725  057 

4,603,804 

3,272,054 

France                         .  .   

ll)  415)  688 

14  401  297 

14,948  092 

11,507,424 

Germany 

11,085)599 

12,873,722 

15,040,438 

9  927,705 

Holland.   

2  33 ]' 884 

Z(,OOJ  )OOt 

2  826' 626 

3,  lOo' 839 

2,337,328 

Japan.   

2  382  012 

3,481,113 

2,728,420 

2,519,357 

United  States 

323  989,540 

412,657,022 

442)34l)840 

421  074  528 

3ther  foreign 

loj94l',782 

24'  993,'  843 

27J33'  732 

22  989  891 

Exports  by  Countries. 

3,863,535 

4,137,192 

4,459,540 

5,500,288 

2,675,720 

2,980,290 

3,800,753 

l.S(»9,132 

214,120 

395,045 

Mi 

ftQ7   1  IK 
t>S/,44D 

583,266 

639,897 

014,359 

027,008 

m      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

4,419,762 

4,741,317 

4,552,757 

4,889,769 

4,256,451 

4,390,548 

4,833,180 

4,883,715 

1,044,554 

1,579,970 

2,011,430 

2,002,422 

139,551,778 

167,758,351 

212,407,041 

204,819,891 

800,476 

612,017 

1,902,144 

1,090,898 

2,792,731 

2,857,188 

2,308,751 

738,773 

3,127,973 

4,129,138 

5,955,990 

3,534,500 

2,493,195 

2,396,518 

2,849,435 

8,938,234 

2,975,862 

3,849,052 

3,807,405 

3,994,877 

1,557,439 

2,382,472 

5,594,0*0 

5,830,129 

486,885 

738,502 

1,507,150 

1,201.  (.75 

119,747,951 

145,721.050 

179,050,796 

213,493*  106 

9,521,881 

1(1,500,779 

10,803,168 

11,4L9,203 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  &c  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

I  ferriages,  caits,  wagons,  ears,  &c. . . . 

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  &c  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  &c  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  &c.  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware. 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish. ...   


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits    

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts.  

( trasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease  

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta  percha,  India  rubber  and  mfrs.  of 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  &c  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  &c. — Total  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  

Copper  and  mfrs.  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  &c 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions   

Ribbons  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  *  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap .  .  .   I   

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  &c   

Tea  '.  

Tobacco  

Vegetables  

Watches  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of  

Wool  and  mfrs  of  


Total  value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported  :  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  imports,  merchandise 
Coin  and  bullion   


Total  Imports 


Twelvk  Months  Ending  September. 


1913. 


1,412,021 
2,998,076 
0,732,189 

11,207,569 
3,460,037 

22,845,506 
659,926 

49,767,757 
2,580,941 
2,622,409 
4,085,363 

38,946,994 
697,080 

16,256,618 
3,425,768 

10,033,552 
5,043,959 
2,435,251 
9,479,985 

16,923,059 
6,563,887 
5,693,732 
2,858,698 
2,373,212 
1,080,658 
1,298,268 

10,773,348 
6,006,883 

10,495,575 
9,346,764 
172,362,905 


5,223,062 
7,357,343 
139,972,538 
7,368,797 
2,204,023 

16,585,077 
2,628,466 
2,011,329 
2,407,768 
8,681,499 
3,776,102 

11,468,830 
1,724,810 
1,684,692 

15,127,801 
9,688,307 
1,341,409 
7,107.930 

17,999,152 
6,598,944 
7,177,398 
3,333,509 
1,821,453 

27,678,829 

34,323,488 


448,967,191 
225,346,035 


674,313, 226 
5,813,365 


680,120,591 


1914. 


Total. 


1,004,076 
1,733,193 
6,501,195 

11,459,160 
2,593,218 

12,489,189 
191,273 

43,943,800 
2,428,554 
2,276,451 
3,632,261 

33,171,101 
493,378 

14,148,259 
2,431,896 
7,435,949 
3,992,270 
1,988,891 
7,089,743 

16,866,324 
2,704,410 
3,880,465 
2,126,727 
1,980,806 
1,132,034 
1,107,018 
7,704,972 
4,005,044 

10,730,744 
7, 783, -ilO 
103,416,480 


3,311,293 
4,847,740 

80,187,335 
5,233,970 
1,804,113 

15,447,010 
1,804,220 
1,499,818 
1,701,818 
0,870,037 
2,093,043 
8,570,989 
1,859,635 
1,726,758 

10.301,052 
8,839,384 
1,220,643 
6,518,309 

17,872,584 
0,579.024 
6,976,249 
3,346,209 
1,084,289 

19,122,036 

24,932,815 


327,479,480 
187,100,428 


514,585,914 
92,855,571 


007,441,485 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


335,303 

150,081 
1,380,001 

792,544 

345,050 

552,000 
44,622 

150,075 
1,053.814 

213,991 

455,886 
14,654,253 

349,095 
2,568,321 
1,405,403 

855,431 
1,539,055 

235,804 
4,139,526 

807,575 

505,003 
1,053,406 

876,024 
46,412 
18,344 

455,514 
2,022,573 
2,027,318 

662,861 
1,518,610 
13,524,881 


331,765 
59,878 
10,145,579 

1,235,410 
95,112 
437,861 

1,373,662 
476,584 
531,796 

1,441,281 

1,461,896 
544,493 
701,560 
211,384 

2,806,052 

3,045,978 
141,142 

3,102,213 
702,996 

2,904,549 
714,948 
206,610 
118,177 
454,731 
20,474,816 


From  United 
States. 


106,019,441; 
274? 


641,080 
1,462,296 
4,788,613 
7.916,180 
2,240,541 
11,859,197 

135,691 
43,762,738 

648,012 

204.455 
3,171,609 
16,350,248 
97,269 
8,008,015 

489,385 
6,231,439 
1,080,370 

030,061 

758,429 
13,108,307 
1,593,384 
1,683,944 

267,084 
1,682,247 
1,101,554 

671,519 
5,453,959 
2,117,977 
2,881,530 
6,202.062 
85,408,918 


2,829,418 
4,746,350 
66,980,814 
3,840,074 
1,561,155 
14,430,874 
420,734 
822,092 
990,019 
4,709,003 
164,965 
5,518,265 
174,005 
1,338,566 
7,247,548 
1,549,017 
917,419 
115,407 
717,034 
48,788 
5,074.500 
2,682,717 
639,207 
18,017,693 
2,245,028 


83,032,139  194,152,060 
23,987,302j  134.081,858 


328.233,918 
92,840,010 


100,019,715 


421,074,528 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ending  October. 


Articles  Exported 


Animals,  living — Total. 


Cattle. 
Horses . 
Sheep. . 


Breadstuffs— Total . 


Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats    

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


1913. 


4,919,677 

4,121,812 
584,465 
95,241 

150,797,726 


1914. 


Total. 


To  United 
Kingdom. 


13,427,269| 

9,749,333 
872,846 
181,985 


128,19; 


To  United 
States. 


113,110 

4,000: 


13.096,875 

9,604,535 
726,998 
169,520 


139,558,810    109,763,651  14,460,203 


6,541,161 
1,496,703 
2,034,130 
6,886,005! 
628, 7  45 1 
112,636,352 
20,044,701  i 
4,440,599! 
708,026 


5,101,19b 
1,531,927 
2, 201. 700  i 
13,249,529 
458, 803  i 
94,918,445] 
21,453,704 
4,305,756) 
880,123! 


3.979,553i 
33,191 
1,552,281 
4,688,176 
433,653 
86,655,592 
12,376,412 
95,976 
44,654! 


633,801 
1.386,897 
23,223 
7,052,296 
13,000 
4,625,816 
216,149 
3,047,224 
676,420 


Fish— Total  

Cod,  &c,  dry  salted. 
Lobsters,  canned. .  . . 
Salmon,  canned .... 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 

Leather  and  mfrs.  of — Total  . . . 

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  &c.  — Total  . 


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  &c 

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  &c. . 

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of ... . 

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper  

Potatoes  

Provisions — Total  

Butter    

Cheese  

Meats— Bacon  and  hams  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of— Total  


Logs   

Lumber — Deals, 


18,638,513 

18,781,072 

5,640,348 

7,583,241 

4,885,532 
2,981,303 

f\  lilfi  839 

o,  +oo,ooz 

4,061,574 
2,908,730 

48,404 
1,027,595 

4  331  4^9 

1,413,391 
847,2(59 
24, 230 

5,023,816 

4,333,530 

3,487,615 

267,839 

4,095,726 
5,556,312 
1,821,498 
8,359,700 

2,401,003 
4,273,203 
2,140,522 
8,442,660 

3,119,821 
2,109,606 
114.310 
12,241 

78,173 
1,944.7ii7 
1,353,552 
8,412,434 

2,277,888 

5,106,880 

1,508,530 

3,441,170 

1,785,227 

3,897,296 

1,354.293 

2,431,931 

66,166,148 

66,667,353 

15,727,225 

40,058,515 

1,618,652 
2,744,127 
9,777,292 
12,399.769 
10,853,477 
5,010,480 
20,775,166 
10,157,701 
942,157 

2.207.747 
2,424,001 
8,769,069 
15,141,834 
12,258,675 
5,486,739 
17,024,355 
14.795,874 
927,916 

689,161 
358,457 
831.787 
108,605 
943,841 
1,485,551 
10,630,499 
556,222 
70,003 

1,168,321 
1,609,594 
7,937,282 

15,026,278 
2,781,005 
3.963,325 
5,379,435 

12,627,021 
290,234 

25,305,135 

31,915,666 

25,355,586 

5,976,004 

280,378 
19,643,862 
4,522,050 
27,164,556 
2,567,775 
1,032,587 

522,031 
19,122,988 
7,604,977 
16,453,112 
3,326,215 
1,051,675 

104,344 
18,739,393 
5,954,683 
3,322,929 
302,524 
25,761 

230,409 
210,018 

1,644,262 
12,887,295 

2, 896,  SCO 
868,625 

49,202,785 

52,013,587 

11,614,624 

37,960,878 

pine  

11       spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets   j 

Planks  and  boards   : 

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  :| 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Ooin  and  bullion  I 

Total  Exports   •  | 


760,947; 
1,279,219 
6,371,394 
1,948,739 
20,148,389 
1.331,692' 

479,874! 
7,130,459 
5,635,2311 


771,505 
1,367,516 
5,788,234: 
2,048,860 
19,456,666 
2,831,684 

755,939 
6,707,921' 
8,595,228 


35,5881 
1,302,340; 
5,182,493! 

39,053 
1.  19t>97 
2,291 
738,411 

l',72(\596 


405,091,781  412,796,106!  182,261,924 

24,836,170  46,468,035 ;  22,556,813 

429,927,951  459.264,141!  204,818,737 

17,228,157*  19,862,960j  1,154 

447,156,108  479,12(5,831  204,819,891 


735,581 
48,063 
533,448 
1,987,248 
16,484.081 
2,789.249 
7.099 
6,707,921 
6,638,411 


183,011,450 
10,929.942 

193,941,392 
19,552,014 


213.493.406 
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OPENING  FOR  EXPORT  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

An  Australian  firm  writes  the  Department  stating  that  they  have  been  closely 
and  extensively  identified  with  general  lighting  and  heating  business  in  gas,  electric 
and  oil  of  all  descriptions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Their  principal  supplies  have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  Germany  and 
Austria  and  in  view  of  recent  events  the  directors  have  decided  in  future  to  confine 
the  operations  of  the  company  to  goods  manufactured  in  the  Empire.  The  company 
is  therefore  desirous  of  immediately  getting  in  touch  with  manufacturers  in  the 
above  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  above  they  state  that  they  are  already  identified  with  the 
genera]  hardware  trade  and  are  open  to  negotiations  for  agencies  of  special  lines 
contingent  to  thai  business  especially  from  manufacturers  of  engineering  and  similar 
lines. 

It  is  suggested  that  any  firms  who  communicate  should  send  full  catalogues  with 
complete  export  price  lists  and  details  of  what  is  offered.  It  is  probable  that  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  firm  will  next  year  visit  the  Panama  Exposition  and  at  the  same 
time  take  a  tour  through  Canada  which  would  give  the  opportunity  of  personally 
interviewing  firms  with  whom  communication  has  occurred.  They  consider  the  present 
time  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in  Australia.  Canadian 
firms  desiring  business  of  this  character  might  communicate  with  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Stock  Exchange  Buildings,  Melbourne,  and  can  obtain 
the  address  of  the  firm  named  on  application  to  this  Department.  ( Kejfer  File  No.  A- 
913). 


DEMAND  FOR  TIMBER  FOR  STREET  PAVING. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith,  the 
secretary  to  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W., 
which  states  that  the  Westminster  city  engineer  and  surveyor  has  been  making 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  opening  which  may  now  exist  for  the  supply  of  timber 
from  Canada  for  street  paving.  The  city  of  Westminster  it  is  stated  uses  about  two 
or  three  million  blocks  every  year  and  there  are  besides  twenty-eight  metropolitan 
districts  that  are  also  large  users.  The  specification  provides  roughly  for  blocks  to 
be  creosoted  ten  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot;  no  block  to  contain  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  sapwood;  to  be  die  square;  no  wany  edges;  and  no  large,  loose  or  unsound 
knots.  The  deals  to  be  dead  true  in  thickness.  It  wTould  probably  be  more  economi- 
cal for  timber  merchants  to  send  the  timber  in  deals  and  battens  and  to  have  them 
sawn  and  creosoted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  past  trial  shipments  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  sawing.  The  price  that  is  being  asked 
at  the  present  time  is  £12  per  1,000  for  9-inch  by  3-inch  by  5-inch  blocks,  creosoted 
ten  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  delivered  in  London.  The  normal  price  for  these 
blocks  nine  months  ago  was  £9  10s.  per  1,000.  Up  to  the  present  twelve  months  require- 
ments have  been  tendered  for  a  couple  of  months  before  commencement  of  delivery., 
and  for  an  indefinite  quantity.  The  contracts  now  being  entered  into,  however,  call 
for  six  months'  supplies  instead  of  twelve  months,  and  for  deliveries  of  a  definite 
amount  during  the  six  months. 
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The  city  engineer  concerned'  suggested  that  it  would  probably  repay  Canadian 
timber  merchants  who  might  be  interested  if  they  were  to  set  up  an  agency  in  the 
United  Kingdom — preferably  one  dealing  solely  in  Canadian  timber.  They  could 
then  arrange  with  saw-mills,  creosoters,  carting  agents,  etc.,  and  quote  prices  for 
delivery  in  the  street  or  depots.  It  is  hoped  that  Canadian  timber  merchants  may  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  develop  this- trade,  and  that  a 
permanent  business  may  be  established  as  a  result. 


A  POSSIBLE  FEEDING  STUFF  SUPPLY. 

In  view  of  the  enhanced  prices  of  present  cattle  foods,  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing new  supplies  of  a  relatively  cheap  winter  feeding  material  is  of  importance  to 
those  interested  in  Canadian  agriculture.  The  following  article  on  palm  kernel  oil 
and  cake,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  should 
therefore  be  of  interest  as  it  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  war  has  created  the 
opportunity  for  a  new  British  industry  and  for  the  production  within  the  Empire  of 
a  substitute  for  cattle  foods  at  present  in  use. 

PALM  KERNEL  OIL  AND  CAKE. 

The  West  African  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  co-operation 
with  the  West  African  sections  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Chambers,  have 
reprinted  an  article  from  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute  " 
on  the  subject  of  palm  kernels,  with  the  view  of  arousing  interest  in  this  matter  in 
commercial  and  agricultural  circles.  The  Chamber  points  out  that  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  tons  of  palm  kernels,  worth  more  than  £4,000,000,  are  exported  annually 
from  West  Africa  (principally  from  Nigeria).  Almost  the  whole  of  this  has  hitherto 
gone  to  Germany,  where  crushing  mills  and  manufacturing  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished for  carrying  on  the  industry  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  crushing  of  palm 
kernels  yields  about  50  per  cent  of  oil,  and  the  residue  is  made  into  palm  kernel  cake. 
The  palm  kernel  oil  is  a  valuable  product,  obtaining  high  prices,  and  considerable 
quantities  have  been  exported,  in  manufactured  or  unmanfactured  form,  from 
Germany  to  Great  Britain.  The  palm  kernel  cake  produced  in  Germany  has  been 
consumed  entirely  in  that  country,  where  it  is  much  in  demand,  especially  among 
dairy  farmers,  and  a  good  price  was  always  assured  for  any  quantity.  Moreover,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cake  made  in  Great  Britain  has  been  exported  to  Germany, 
where  it  found  its  best  market.  This  German  industry  is  now  entirely  suspended, 
owing  to  the  war;  and  the  opportunity  seems  propitious  for  an  endeavour  to  establish 
it  in  Great  Britain  upon  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  heretofore. 

PROSPECT I\  1 :  1  m  N  KFITS . 

Among  the  benefits  arising  from  this  would  be  the  promotion  of  imperial  com- 
mercial intercourse,  increased  industrial  employment  in  this  country,  direct  supplies 
of  palm  kernel  oil  for  manufacturers  of  margarine,  soap,  etc.,  and  new  supplies  of 
a  relatively  cheap  winter  feeding  material  for  farmers,  who  are  complaining  of  the 
enhanced  prices  of  present  cattle  foods.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  presenl 
two  mills  (both  at  Liverpool)  for  dealing  with  palm  kernels,  capable  together  of 
crushing  annually  about  70,000  tons,  leaving  a  balance  unprovided  for  of  at  least 
180,000  tons.  To  cope  with  this  additional  quantity,  several  of  the  great  milling 
companies  of  Liverpool,  London,  Hull,  etc.,  have  already  made  and  are  making  alter 
ations  in  their  machinery  in  order  to  crush  palm  kernels,  so  that  in  the  near  future 
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much  greater  quantities  will  be  dealt  with.  A  new  mill  on  the  Thames,  at  Erith,  is 
also  being  erected,  which,  when  completed  after  the  war,  will  be  capable  of  crushing 
a  very  large  quantity. 

FEEDING  TESTS. 

There  is  everj  reason  to  believe  that  manufacturers  of  margarine,  soap,  etc.,  can 
take  practically  any  quantity  of  the  oil  that  may  be  available,  and  that  the  present 
high  prices  will  be  maintained.  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  the  chairman  of  the  West  African 
aecti  <d  of  the  London  Chamber,  has  been  in  communication  with  the  leading  agri- 
cultural authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  cake  could  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  by  farmers,  and  of  enlisting  their  co- 
tion  for  this  purpose.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the  principals  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experimental  stations  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  they 
are  practically  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  fact  of  large  quantities  of  palm 
kerne]  cake  being  available  at  a  price  comparing  favourably  with  that  of  other 
similar  foods  (now  becoming  more  expensive  than  formerly)  has  only  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  farmers  to  ensure  a  greatly  increased  demand.  Many  of  the  principals 
and  professors  of  these  colleges  have  undertaken  an  elaborate  series  of  comparative 
experimental  feeding  tests  with  palm  kernel  and  other  cakes,  so  as  to  demonstrate 
the  merits  of  the  former. 

In  conclusion,  the  West  African  section  of  the  London  Chamber  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  the  matter  is  taken  up  on  a  large  scale  by  millers,  and  the  attention 
of  farmers  is  systematically  drawn  to  the  subject,  a  very  considerable  new  business 
may  be  created  and  built  up. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  2,  1914: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol                      .    76/         77/6  per  cwt. 

Liverpool  -   76/         78/  h 

London   76/  78/ 

Glasgow    

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   71/         73/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   70/         73/  .t 

London   70/  72/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -            -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     68/6       72/  u 

London   - 

Glasgow  

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   74/         78/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/         78/  n 

London    74/         77/  <> 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  5,  1914,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities, 

Quantities, 

• 

1913. 

1914. 

Animals  living : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

24 

13 

Sheep  and  lambs    

Swine  ;  

_ 

190 

22 

Fresh  meat : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

183,472 

131,494 

Mutton       ii             it             M    it 

67,671 

39,098 

17,100 

22,083 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  ...  u 

15,104 

18,9£6 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

88,160 

116,325 

Beef  

404 

1,523 

Hams     it 

14,384 

18,659 

Pork  , 

2,947 

5,062 

1,768 

3,102 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

35,186 

53,184 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter  

73,770 

63,785 

Margarine   « 

36,998 

32,089 

Cheese    ■■ 

35,921 

43,134 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

CO 

184 

90 

n     condensed   n 

26,833 

30,950 

ii     preserved,  other  kinds   m 

210 

515.985 

337,673 

10,441 

4,147 

1,839 

2,121 

8,916 

8,889 

34,000 

31,828 

Com,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat   „ 

1,592,300 

2,114,500 

190,100 

224,500 

Barley   u 

380,100 

274,400 

463,800 

155,900 

50,116 

3,730 

126,400 

72,920 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   n 

491,900 

1,050,800 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

102,358 

124,268 

3,550 

12,696 

316 

50 

Haps  Cwts. 

17,453 

6,001 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  SEEKS  TRADE  OUTLETS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Natal  Mercury,  a  leading  South  African 
newspaper,  which  was  forwarded  to  -  the  Department  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilkinson,  the 
Canadian  Commercial  Agent  at  Durban.  It  treats  of  some  of  the  economic  effects 
of  tlu1  war  upon  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  is  of  interest  as  showing  how  South 
Africa,  and  particularly  Natal,  is  looking  to  the  United  States  for  a  market  for  its 
raw  products,  including  wool,  bark  and  white  maize  for  breakfast  foods.  Attention 
has  been  drawn  before  to  the  fact  that  while  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land are  represented  at  the  South  African  wool  sales,  neither  Canada  or  the  United 
States  has  buyers  representing  their  interests.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
reciprocal  exchanges  in  stimulating  trade  between  two  countries,  the  fact  as  indicated 
I. clow  that  South  Africa  is  looking  to  North  America  as  an  outlet  for  her  products 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  Canadians  in  their  efforts  to  increase  their  sales  to 
that  country.  The  attention  of  Canadian  woollen  manufacturers  may  be  drawn  to 
the  last  paragraph,  which  states  that  the  United  States  is  taking  up  the  manufacture 
i  short  wools— of  which  South  Africa  produces  a  large  quantity  compared  to  its 
annual  export.    This  is  a  trade  to  which  the  Germans  formerly  gave  great  attention. 

FIRST  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR, 

September,   as  the  second  month  of  the  war,  begins  to  exhibit  some   of  the 

 »mie  effects  of  the  European  crisis  upon  the  Union.    The  trade  returns  published 

by  the  Customs  Statistical  Department  show  imporls  for  the  month  to  have  fallen  to 
£2,036,857,  against  £3,847,545  in  September  of  1913.  The  significance  of  this  may  he 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  difference  for  this  one  month  alone  nearly  accounts  for 
the  whole  of  the  decline  in  our  imports  represented  by  the  completed  nine  months  of 
the  year.  The  totals  include  Government  material  and  specie — the  former  shows  an 
increase  of  just  upon  a  million  in  the  present  year — but  the  nine  months'  imports 
for  1914  dropped  to  £28,314,699  from  £31,712,210  in  1913.  Our  purchases  of  general 
merchandise  shew  a  decrease  of  well  over  a  million  and  a  half — from  £3,457,716  to 
£1,809,196.  The  export  figures  would  be  completely  dismaying  if  it  were  not  remem- 
bered  that  about  three  millions  every  month  are  accounted  for  by  raw  gold,  the  ship- 
ment of  which  has  been  suspended,  and  about  a  million  a  month  by  diamonds,  the 
marketing  of  which  is  also  practically  precluded  for  the  time  being.  The  gold,  how- 
ever,  represents  value  which  is  available;  but  between  the  bullion  and  the  diamonds 
there  is  a  shortfall  of  four  millions  in  the  official  return  of  exports  for  September. 
Excluding  these  two  from  the  total,  the  result  for  September  arrives  at  an  export  of 
African  products,  all  told,  of  £387,947,  against  £1,070,521  in  September  last 
year.  Among  our  products  principally  aifected  wool  fell  heavily,  from  £112,852  to 
£16,656.  This  may  show  an  improvement  as  soon  as  the  present  month's  figures  are 
out,  for  steamers  are  now  being  provided  for  the  shipment  of  wool  to  Europe.  The 
closing  of  the  Continental  markets,  together  with  the  restricting  of  shipping  tonnage, 
had  a  like  effect  upon  the  export  of  hides  and  skins,  which  declined  from  £215,501  to 
£66,158,  and  the  export  of  wattle  bark  was  practically  nil.  The  war  period  had  not 
sufficiently  far  advanced  by  the  end  of  September  to  show  any  substantial  change  in 
the  situation  with  regard  to  imports  from  Germany,  most  of  these  goods  having 
already  been  on  the  water  when  war  was  declared,  and  delivered  during  the  month: 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  trade  with  the  United  States  is,  if  not  on  the 
increase,  at  any  rate  preserving  its  normal  proportions,  despite  the  war. 
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TRADE  WITH  AMERICA  IMPORTANT. 

v 

In  the  nine  months  January-December  we  had  bought  from  America  goods  to 
the  value  of  £2,296,17*8,  which  is  8-9  per  cent  of  our  total  imports,  or  more  than  we 
received  from  Germany,  which  supplied  us  with  8-4  per  cent.  With  the  present 
measures  which  are  in  progress  for  the  displacing  of  Germany  out  of  the  trade  she  has 
done  with  the  Empire,  there  ought  now  to  be  ways  and  means  for  more  satisfactorily 
adjusting  the  balance  of  exchange  between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  The 
Americans  are  very  keen  to  do  business  with  us.  A  publication  we  have  just  received, 
issued  by  the  Boston*  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  date  October  5,  says  of  South 
Africa:  "There  is  a  rapidly  developing  agriculture,  which  is  utilizing  more  and  more 
the  resources  of  fertile  soil  and  favouring  climate  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  the 
raising  of  live  stock.  These  will  undoubtedly  become  in  time  the  leading  and 
permanent  industries  of  this  vast  region,  a  domain  more  than  double  the  area  of 
Texas,  and  lying  entirely  within  the  temperate  zone.  Its  chief  imports  are  manu- 
factured products";  and  the  journal  winds  up  by  remarking  that  "the  natural  and 
convenient  source  of  supply  in  the  emergency  is  the  United  States."  The  British 
Empire  takes  67  per  cent  of  our  exports  'and  provides  about  90  per  cent  of  our  imports. 
From  the  United  States  we  buy  nearly  9  per  cent  of  our  purchases,  and  America 
takes  less  than  a  tenth  of  this  in  our  products,  or  -7  per  cent,  as  the  nine  months' 
figures  for  this  year  work  out.  Germany  before  the  war  treated  us  better,  since  she 
bought  3-7  per  cent  of  our  exports.  There  is  evidently  a  reciprocal  opportunity 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  order  to  rectify 
what  has  hitherto  been  a  one-sided  bargain.  Where  we  principally  buy  manufactured 
goods  we  turn  out  considerable  quantities  of  raw  materials  of  excellent  class.  Among 
them  are  tanning  products  and  wool.  Germany  has  been  a  large  customer  for  botli 
of  these,  and  practically  our  entire  market  for  wattle  bark  has  been  in  Hamburg. 
There  was  some  hope  that  the  reduced  American  tariff  upon  raw  materials  would 
have  given  us  an  additional  avenue  of  admission  for  our  products  across  the  Atlantic 
but,  instead  of  this,  our  nine  months'  trade  with  America  shows  a  decrease  upon  last 
year  of  -2  per  cent.  There  are  signs,  however,  to  show  that  the  United  States  is 
giving  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  becoming  a  more  active  buyer  from  South 
Africa,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  American  manufacturers  are  laying  in 
plant  to  deal  with  our  short  wools,  hitherto  taken  up  by  Germany. 


GERMAN  EXPORT  TRADE  TABLES. 

In  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  September, 
which  has  recently  been  issued,  there  are  published  special  trade  tables  relative  to  the 
exports,  in  detail,  of  simple  chemicals,  iron  and  alloys  thereof,  machinery  and  musical 
instruments  from  Germany  to  principal  countries  for  the  year  1912.  The  exports 
from  Germany  to  all  countries  in  1912  of  simple  chemicals  amounted  to  302,880,000 
marks  (mark  =  23-8  cents);  of  iron  and  alloys  thereof,  1,185,849,000  marks;  of 
machinery,  630,310,000  marks,  and  of  musical  instruments,  77,998,000  marks.  The 
department  desires  t<>  direct  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
to  these  special  tables  with  a  hope  that  Canadians  will  capture  a  fair  share  of  the  large 
export  trade  in  chemicals,  iron  products,  machinery  and  musical  instruments  hitherto 
done  by  Germany.  For  further  details  as  to  the  distribution  of  this  large  export  to 
principal  countries  the  attention  of  those  interested  is  directed  to  the  tallies  in  the 
September  Monthly  (pages  1280  to  L308). 
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NOTES  ON  GERMAN  TRADE. 


A  campaign  is  being  actively  conducted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  secure  for 
British  manufacturers  and  exporters  the  trade  in  foreign  and  colonial  markets 
formerly  in  German  hands.  In  this  campaign  the  Government  Department  known  as 
the  Bi  nrd  1 of  Trade  is  taking  the  leading  part,  and  through  its  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  has  prepared  memoranda  giving  information  with  regard  to  possible 
developments  in  certain  important  trades,  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  com- 
n  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  neutral  markets.  Extracts  from 
these  memoranda  are  published  below,  and  may  serve  as  further  amplification  of  the 
special  articles  dealing  with  the  opportunity  for  the  enlargement  of  Canadian  trade, 
presented  through  the  interruption  to  German  exports. 

The  following  extracts  deal  with  furriers'  wares  and  scientific  instruments — 


The  following  statement  shows  for  a  recent  year  the  total  value  of  furriers'  wares 
exported  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  respectively,  to 
all  destinations :— 


The  foregoing  figures  include  the  exports  of  furriers'  wares  of  the  three  countries 
to  one  another.  Thus,  Germany  exported  such  wares  to  the  value  of  £54,950  to 
Austria-Hungary  and  £287,250  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Similarly,  Austrian  exports 
of  these  wares  to  Germany  were  valued  at  £285,390,  and  those  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  £21,485.  British  exports  of  these  goods  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were 
valued  at  £26,600  and  £5,600,  respectively,  in  1913. 

Excluding  these  exports  as  well  as  the  exports  to  a  number  of  relatively  small 
markets,  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  the  three  countries  to  the  principal  colonial 
and  neutral  markets  considered  as  a  whole  were  as  follows : — 


Furriers'  Wares. 


GENERAL. 


Exported  from  Germany  (1912)  

Austria-Hungary  (1913) 
United  Kingdom  (1913). 


£962,650 
392,565 
271,400 


From  Germany  (1912)  

Austria-Hungary  (1913) 
United  Kingdom  (1913). 


£664,800 
85,580 
233,700 
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GERMAN,  AUSTRIAN",  AND  BRITISH  EXPORTS. 


Owing  to  differences  in  the  methods  of  classification  employed  by  the  three  coun- 
tries a  close  comparison  between  their  exports  to  particular  markets  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult, but  their  general  distribution  among  colonial  and  neutral  markets  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: — 


Country  to  which  Exported. 


British  South  Africa. 

Canada  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Norway  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France   

Switzerland  

Spain  

Portugal  

Italy  

Greece  

Bulgaria  

Servia  

Roumania  

Russia  

Turkey   

£pPt  

China  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Argentina  

Chile  

Peru  

Colombia  

United  States  

Mexico  

Cuba   


Total . 


From  Germany, 
(1912). 


150 
19,350 
4.650 
550 
4,450 
4,200 
10,800 
24,900 
19,400 
318,009 
42,850 
1,300 
2,200 
33,600 
500 
400 
300 
6,100 
19,000 
300 
650 
650 
4,350 
2.200 
6,450 
2,500 
400 
100 
124,750 
350 
400 


664,800 


Fr<  >m 

From 

Austria- Hungary, 

United  Kingdom. 

(1913). 

(1913). 

£ 

£ 

3,800 

720 

75,800 

48,100 

19,9C0 

480 

10<; 

240 

3  0 

1,885 

1,900 

5,030 

9,800 

8,535 

4,700 

35,440 

39,500 

14,885 

800 

90 

500 

100 

5,430 

400 

240 

1,365 

570 

6,110 

2,165 

200 

665 

100 

330 

2,000 

120 

7,100 

400 

610 

5,000 

275 

700 

395 

12,500 

85,580 

233,700 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  Kingdom  does  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  with  her  big  colonial  markets,  though  Germany  exported  nearly  £20,000 
worth  of  furriers'  wares  to  Canada  in  1912.  The  only  other  market  in  which  United 
Kingdom  exports  predominated  was  Brazil,  in  which,  however,  German  competition 
was  noticeable. 

The  most  striking  features  of  Germany's  export  trade  in  furriers'  wares  in  1912 
were  the  large  consignments  to  France  (£318,000)  and  the  United  States  (£124,750). 
In  addition  to  these  two  countries,  the  following  markets  were  mainly  supplied  by 
Germany,  viz.,  Switzerland  (£42,850);  Italy  (£33,600);  Netherlands  (£24,900); 
Denmark  (£19,800);  Belgium  (£19,400);  and  Russia  (£19,000).  The  German  trade 
with  Argentina  (£6,450)  is  now  approached  by  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  (£5,000). 

Austrian  exports  of  furriers'  wares  in  1913  went  mainly  to  France  (£35,440); 
Switzerland  (£14,885);  Belgium  (£8,535);  Roumania  (£6,110);  and  Italy  (£5,430). 

To  sum  it  up  it  appears  that  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  furriers'  wares  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  principal  colonial  and  neutral  markets,  which  might  be 
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diverted  to  British  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  their  German  and  Austrian 
rivals  is  as  follows: — 

(a)  In  the  United  Kingdom  market — 

German  trade  (1912)   £237,250 

Anstro-Hungarian  trade  (1913)   21,485 

Total   ..  £258,735* 

•  M  In  colonial  and  neutral  markets — 

German  trade  (1912)   £664,800 

Au.nro- Hungarian  trade  (1913)  .  .  ..  85,580 

Total   £750,380* 

making  a  grand  total  of  £1,009,115* 

*  The  German  figures  for  1912  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  figures  for  1913  have  been  added 
90  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  a  year. 

PRINCIPAL  GERMAN  MARKETS. 

The  details  of  German  exports  of  these  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain 
colonial  and  neutral  markets  are  set  forth  in  some  detail  in  the  table  which  follows, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  perusal  of  the  same  may  indicate  to  persons  and  firms  interested 

imber  of  now  markets  for  exploitation. 

Detailed  statement  showing  the  value  of  German  exports  of  various  descriptions 
furriers'  ware  to  the  markets  specified  in  1912: — 


Furs,  Prepared. 


Country  to  Which  Exported. 


t  "nit*  1  Kingdom    

Colonial  and  Neutral  Markets  : — 

British  South  Africa  

Canada  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Norway  

Sweden   ... 

Denmark  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  ....   

Switzerland  , 

Spain  

Portugal  

Italy  

(ireece  

Bulgaria  

Servia   

Roumania   

Russia  

Turkey    

Egypt  

China  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Argentina  

Chile  

Peru   ^  

Colombia  

United  States  

Mexico  

'  Cuba  


Total  to  above  Colonial  and  Neutral  Markets. 
Total  to  all  destinations    


Not  covered, 
nor  lined. 


94,900 


9,250 
1,950 


2,350 
1,700 
12,100 
1,800 
11,400 
205,550 
1,900 
200 


\  Furriers' 
}  Wares  not 


142,350 


2,050 


400 


1,550 
11,800 
300 


350 


2,150 
350 


115,200 


382,350 


501,950 


150 
9,900 
2,700 

550 
2,100 
2,500 
7,(500 
23,050 
8,000 
111,000 
21,250 
1,100 
1,900 
9,100  j 

500 


300 
4,550 
7,200 

"05u' 
650 
4,000 
2,200 
4,250 
2,150 
400 
100 
9,100 
350 
400 


237.700 


415,550 


200 


100 

50 


1,450 
19,700 

'*300' 
22,450 


50 


450 


44,750 
45,150 
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Scientific  Instruments. 

GENERAL. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  a  recent  year  the  value  of  scientific  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  exported  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  respectively,  to 
all  destinations : — 


Exported  from  Germany  (1912)  — 

Telescopes,  field  glasses,  and  opera  glasses   £  355,200 

Microscopes,  stereoscopes,  optical  glass  (other  than  spectacles) 
ground  and  mounted    (telescope   object    glasses),  unground 

lenses  for  optical  purposes   233,000 

Optical  measuring  instruments  (polariscopes,  etc.),  nautical  com- 
passes, compasses,  astronomic  telescopes  and  other  astronomic, 
geodetic,  nautical,  geo-phys'cal  and  meteorological  instru- 
ments  149,300 

Thermometers  of  glass  combined  or  not  with  other  materials..  ..  123,800 
Apparatus  and  instruments  of  glass  (including  glass  tubes)  com- 
bined or  not  with  other  materials   293,200 

Pedometers,  pocket  instruments  for  recording,  etc.,  automatic  mea- 
suring and  registering  devices  without  clockwork ;  hydro- 
metrkal  instruments,  speed  indicators  for  vehicles  without 
clockwork;  automatic  balances  and  automatic  machines  (slot 

machines),  etc   350,600 

'Cases  of  geometrical  instruments,  ruling  pens,  etc.  ;  mathematical 

instruments,  etc  '..  119,000 

Surgical  instruments   344,600 

Precision  balances  ;  instruments  for  meteorology  and  gauging  baro- 
metric, calcr. metric,  therm:metric  and  c'.emi  al  instrumen  t.  .  123.100 

Physical  teaching  apparatus   82,900 

Calculating  machines  ,   110,600 


Total   £2,285,300 


exported  from  Austria-Hungary  (1913)  — 

Opera  g1  asses,  telescopes  and  other  optical  instruments,  mounted 

with  mat3rials  other  than  precious  metals  or  aluminium.  .   .  .  54,600 

Thermometers,  barometers,  aneroids   4,300 

•Other  mathematical  and  physical  instruments   39,600 

Meter  reds,  jointed  measures  of  wood,  and  other  measuring  instru- 
ments for  industrial  use   15,500 

Surg'cal  and  other  instruments  for  medical  purposes — 

Of  g  ass   450 

Of  other  materials   17,400 

Decimal,  bridge,  and  other  balances  and  parts  thereof   11,200 

Calculating  mach'nes  ,   9,200 

Other  instruments  not  separately  distinguished   46,100 


Total   £198,350 


The  particulars  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  much  less  detailed.  Our  total 
exports  of  scientific  instruments  to  all  destinations  in  1913  were  as  follows : — 

Scientific  instruments  and  apparatus — 

Complete   £  767,400 

Parts  thereof   1,065,800 

Total   £1,833,200 


These  figures  unavoidably  include  such  articles  as  cinematograph  films,  photo- 
graphic plates  and  films,  and  sensitized  photographic  paper,  so  that  the  particulars 
are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Austrian  competition  is  most  in  evidence  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Southeastern  Europe,  Russia,  and  Italy,  but  elsewhere  is  almost  negligible.  German 
competition,  however,  is  much  more  serious,  as  a  perusal  of  the  detailed  tables 
indicates. 

In  colonial  markets  (South  Africa,  India,  Canada,  and  Australia),  the  United 
Kingdom  already  does  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  but  elsewhere  it  may  be  said  that 
Germany  takes  the  lead. 

72334—3 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  detailed  tables  which  follow  will  indicate  to 
manufacturers  interested  the  mosl  promising  fields  for  extending  the  sales  of  their 
products  at  the  expense  of  their  German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian  rivals. 

The  maximum  value  of  the  German  and  Austrian  trade  in  these  goods  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  might  be  diverted  to  British  manufacturers,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: — 


(a)  in  the  Us  ited  Kingdom  market — 

German  trade  (1912)   £  269,300 

Au-tro  Hunpa  lan  trade  (1913)   8,270 

(b)  In  Colonial  and  Foreign  markets — 

German  trade  (1912)   1,763,700 

Austro-Hungarlan  trade  (1913)   114,680 


Total   £2,155,950* 


•  The  Cerman  Fgures  for  1912,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  figures  for  1913,  have  been  added 
so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  a  year. 

PRINCIPAL  CERMAN  MARKETS. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  year  1912  the  value  of  the  undermentioned 
descriptions  of  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus  exported  from  Germany  to  her 
principal  markets: — 


Country  to  which 
exported. 

Telesoopes, 
field 
glasses, 
and 
opera 
glasses. 

Microscopes, 
stereoscopes, 
optical 
glass 
(other  than 
spectacles), 
ground 
and 
mounted, 
&c. 

Optical 
measuring 
instruments 
(polariscopes, 
&c.),nautical 
compasses, 
astronomic 
telescopes 
and  other 
astronomic, 
geodetic, 
nautical, 
geophysical 
and  meteoro- 
logical 
instruments. 

Thermo- 
meters 

of 
glass. 

Apparatus 
and 
instru- 
ments of 

gla  s 
(including 
glass 
tubes). 

Pedometers, 

pocket 
instruments 
for 
recording, 

&c, 
automatic 
measuring, 
&c., 
devices, 
hydro- 
metrical 
instruments-, 
speed 
indicators. 
to, 

Australia  

Sweden   

Denmark  

France  

Spain  

Italy  

Russia  

Turkey  

Japan   

Chile  

Uruguay  

Mexico  

United  States  

Total  to  above  markets 

Total  to  all  markets  . . 

£ 

050 
250 
400 
200 
4,600 

12,900 
4,400 
3,700 
1,800 

18,600 

24,700 
1,000 
5,700 

26,700 
6,800 
2,500 

84,300 
2,800 

10,600 
2,400 
9,300 
1,100 
7,300 
2,700 
2,700 
1.500 
4,1C0 

13,600 

£ 

100 
1,100 
2,800 
1,800 
2,300 
5,600 
3,700 
9,100 
5,500 

13,200 

16,700 
1,800 
3,500 
8,700 
1,300 
2,700 

30,400 
150 
750 
650 

21,800 
1,100 
9,200 
4,400 
1,000 
1,200 
1,600 

24,100 

£ 

100 
250 
850 
350 
1,200 
1,200 
1,100 
3,600 
4,030 
8,500 
8,500 
950 
3,800 
9,000 
250 
4,700 
16,000 
2,500 
4,700 
2,400 
8,600 
2,800 
5,000 
4,000 
3,900 
100 
050 
11,300 

£ 

250 
200 
1,000 
500 
1,500 
1,500 
3,100 
3,000 
4,600 
13,200 
7,500 
?50 
1,700 
9,300 
250 
650 
23,300 
150 
300 
100 
7,300 
650 
1,700 
1,000 
1,300 
100 
1,000 
11,600 

£ 

1,000 
1,200 
2,000 
4,000 
2,400 
2,400 
3,000 

10,300 
9,700 

14,400 

16,400 
1,200 
3,900 

17,300 
1,000 
2,300 

48,300 
300 
1,500 
600 
2,500 
2,300 
6,600 
0,200 
1,500 
1,100 
1,800 

.50,400 

£ 

700 
1,800 
450 
650 
3,400 
8,600 
9,700 
11,200 
15,000 
39,600 
23,200 
750 
6,800 
22,300 
2,600 
2,700 
46.700 
300 
2,600 
750 
2,700 
2,800 
9,500 
4,200 
2,700 
650 
1,700 
8,500 

257,300 

176,250 

110,300 

99,600 

217,200 
293,200 

232,550 

355,200 

233,000 

149,300 

123,800 

350,600 
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principal  German  markets — Continued. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  year  1912  the  value  of  the  undermentioned 
descriptions  of  scientific  instruments  and  apparatus  exported  from  Germany  to  her 
principal  markets — G ontinued. 


Country  to  which  Exported. 


3  „ 

.3  a 


11 

5  bo 


British  South  Africa 

British  India  .  

Canada  

Australia  

Norway  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Netherlands   

Belgium   ... 

France  , .  ... 

Switzerland  

Portugal  

Spain  

Italy  

Bulgaria   

Roumania  

Russia  

Servia  

Turkey  

China   

.7  apan  

Dutch  East  Indies  . . 

Argentina  

Brazil  

Chile  

Uruguay  

Mexico  

United  States  


Total  to  above  markets 
Total  to  all  markets.  . . . 


50 


4,200 
450 
1,400 
1,000 
2,000 
3,200 
3,800 
1,800 
2,800 
450 
1,200 
7,400 
150 
650 
24,200 
150 
200 
300 
550 
450 
4,500 
950 
900 
500 
700 
33,500 


97,450 


119,000 


Surgical  in- 
struments. 


£ 


900 
1,600 
4,C00 
4,000 
1,700 
2,500 
3,000 

11,200 
7,900 

24,600 

17,600 
1,400 
8,500 

25,000 
1,300 
3,100 

55,600 
750 
2,700 
850 
750 
800 
7,800 
7,000 
4,300 
1,000 
4,200 

60,300 


264.350 


33  c  _  Qj .  z,  o 


O  5 

'S  32  03  3    ~  ^ 


a  s 


344,600 


300 
600 
500 
1,100 
1,600 
2,300 
4,500 
6,000 
5,700 
11,500 
4,600 
500 
2,900 
5,200 
600- 
900 
22,700 
200 
600 
300 
3,000 
650 
3,200 
700 
550 
400 
600 
7,000 


88,700 


Physical 
teaching 
apparatus, 


123,100 


100 
1,100 
1,400 

300 

950 
1,C00 

650 
2,500 
2,200 
1,000 
1,600 

500 
2,800 
3,900 
1,000 

300 
31,100 

100 

250 

150 
3,000 

200 
2,300 
2,000 
1,400 
50 

900 
5,000 

67,750 

S2,900 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Commissioner  D.  Hi 
:  ss .  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railway?.    Particulars  of 
the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are 
1  r  icily  outlined  thus  : — 

i^.lOS,  February  17,  1915. — 1  horizontal  hollow  chisel  mortiser  with  chisels,  tools  and  acces- 
sories. \ 
28,119.         "  "      — 5,000  carbons  for  arc  lamps. 

27.846,  "        24,  1915. — 1-121-inch  gap  lathe  and  accessories.  / 

87.847,  "  "       — 1  single  head  pipe  screwing  machine  including  tools,  gears  and 

accessories. 

2 7.S 4  S.         "  "      — 1  car  journal  burnishing  machine,  &c. 

_7>49,         "  "      — 1-5  cwt.  pneumatic  hammer  and  accessories. 

_'7,S50,         "  "      — 1-5  feet  high  speed  motor  driven  radial  drilling  machine  and 

accessories. 

1  7 .  s  r.  l ,  "      — 1  double  wheel  lathe,  including  tools,  gears  and  accessories. 

,852,  "       — 1  horizontal  milling  machine  and  accessories. 

353,  "      — 1  double  ended  punching  and  shearing  machine  and  accessories. 

27.854,  "  "      — 2  pneumatic  hand  riveting  hammers  and  accessories. 

27.855,  "  "      — 1  pneumatic  drill  (Thor  Class  E). 

1  pneumatic  drill  (Little  Giant  No.  3)  including  tools  and  acces- 
sories. 

27.856,  "      — 1  grindstone,  including  tools,  gears  and  accessories. 

27.857,  "  "       — 1  shaping  machine  (single  head)  and  accessories. 

27.858,  "      — 1-2-inch  single  head  bolt  screwing  machine,  and  accessories. 

27.859,  "  "      — 1  self-acting  power  hack  sawing  machine  including  tools,  gears 

and  accessories. 

J7.860,         "  "      — 1  duplex  boring  and  turning  machine  and  accessories. 

27.861,  "      — 1-8^-inch  gap  lathe,  including  tools,  gears  and  accessories. 

27.862,  "  "      — 2  wet  tool  grinding  machines  and  accessories. 

27.863,  "      — 1  twist  drill  grinder  (wet),    including  tools,  gears  and  acces- 

sories. 

2  7.S6  4,         "  "      — 2  upright  drilling  machines  and  accessories. 

27.865,  "  "      — 1-16-inch  lever  feed  high  speed  vertical  drill,  and  accessories. 

27.866,  "  "      — 2  air  compressors,  complete,  with  tools  and  accessories,  and 

spares. 

27.867,  "      — 1-85-inch  brass  finisher's  lathe,  -with  accessories. 

-7,868,  "      — 2  pneumatic  hand  draft  power  moulding  machines,  and  acces- 

sories. 

27,869,  "      — 1  magnetic  cleaning  machine  (for  brass  or  other  metal  turn- 

ings), and  accessories. 


The  last  available  mail  from  Canada  is  that  leaving  Vancouver  on  January  19 
and  due  at  Melbourne  on  February  14. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  for- 
warded the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian exporters : — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Goods. 


A.  and  m.  s.,  viz  : — 
Belt-rims,  motor-cycle,  in  the  rough,  unbored 

and  un  plated. ...  

Superphosphate  of  lime,  purified  

Educational  apparatus,  viz  : — 

Band  instruments  for  public  schools  (on  de- 
claration that  they  have  been  specially  im- 
ported for  use  in  connection  with  the  school, 
and  that  they  will  not  be  disposed  of  with- 
out payment  of  the  duty.)  

Machinery,  agricultural,  viz  : — 

Haystacker,  International  swinging  (includ- 
ing cordage  being  part  of  and  imported 

with  the  machine!)  „.. 

Note.  — This  does  not  affect  decision  on 
"Haystacking  outfit,  cordage  and  other 

apparatus  for.")   

Tiston-ring  castings  in  the  rough  (claimed  as 
parts  of  oil-engines.)    


Classification  under  Tariff, 
and  Item  No. 


Tracing-wheels  ; 

Tramway-cars,  fittings  for,  viz  :  — 

Sanding-app:i,ratus,  being  identifiable  as  an 
adjunct  to,  or  as  part  of,  a  straight  air-pres- 
sure brake  for  a  tramway-carriage  


tnd  m.  s.  (482) 


As  educational  apparatus,  &c. 
(441) 


As 


^ricultural  machines 
(357) 


As  manufactured 
metal  n.o.e. 
As  hardware  n.o.e. 


articles 
(183)  . 
(178) 


of 


As  straight  air-pressure  brakes 
(511) 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 


Preferential 
Surtax 

on  Forei;--  :i 
Good?. 


Free. 


Free. 


201 
20' 


Free. 


10% 
10 


Note. — "Not  otherwise  enumerated''  appears  as  n.o.e.  ;  "other  kinds"  as  o.k.  ;  "articles 
materials  suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion''  as 
a.  and  m.s.     Ai  t  cles  marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


With  respect  to  the  haystacker  (including  cordage),  it  is  now  held  that  cordage, 
which  formerly  paid  20  per  cent,  shall  be  imported  as  part  of  the  imported  machine, 
free. 

Tramway-car  sanding  apparatus,  formerly  admitted  subject  to  20  per  cent  duty, 
is  now  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  car  fitting,  free. 


PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

By  Order  in  Council  the  importation  into  New  Zealand  of  cooking  utensils  coated 
or  lined  with  lead  or  with  allov  containing  lead  is  prohibited  on  and  after  November 
12,  1914. 
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BOOT  AND  SHOE'  REGULATIONS. 

An  Order  in  Council  appearing  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  November  19,  1914, 
gives  the  following  regulations  with  respect  to  footwear  for  sale  within  the 
Dominion: — 

In  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  conferred  on  him  by 
Footwear  Regulation  Act,  1013,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  said  Act"), 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  acting  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  executive  council  of  the  said  Dominion,  doth  hereby 
make  the  following  regulations  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act;  and  doth  hereby 
declare  that  the  said  regulations  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen. 

1.  Where  a  statement  of  the  material  or  materials  composing  the  soles  of  any 
boots  or  shoes  is  required,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  said  Act,  to  be  stamped  on  or 
impressed  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  soles  of  those  boots  or  shoes,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply: — 

)  The"  said  statement  shall  be  stamped  in  indelible  ink  on  the  soles  of  such 

1  ts  or  shoes,  and  shall  be  in  bold  type  of  such  size  and  distinctness  that 

the  statement  may  be  read  with  ease  by  any  person  of  normal  sight  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  5  feet;  or 

The  said  statement  shall  be  impressed  into  the  soles  by  means  of  sunk  or 
branded  lettering  of  such  size  and  distinctness  that  the  statement  may  be 
read  with  ease  by  any  person  of  normal  sight  at  a  distance  of  at  least  5 
feet,  or  shall  be  embossed  on  the  soles  in  lettering  of  like  size  and  distinct- 
ness. 

2.  Every  person  who  manufactures  for  sale,  or  sells,  offers,  or  exposes  for  sale, 
er  has  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  boots  or  shoes  the  soles  of  which  are  required  to 
be  stamped  or  impressed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  last  preceding  regulation, 
hut  which  are  not  so  stamped  or  impressed,  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £10. 

3.  Nothing  in  these  regulations  shall  be  deemed  to  limit  or  restrict  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (3)  of  section  4  of  the  said  Act. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

CHINA. 
Report  on  Trade  of  Shanghai. 
{By  Sir  E.  Eraser,  His  Majesty's  Consul- General.) 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  returns  of  the  gross  trade  of  Shanghai  show  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
43,747,057  Haikuan  taels,  or  £5,842,337,  over  1$12.  The  revenue  collected  by  the 
customs  shows  an  increase  over  1912  of  nearly  £450,000,  while  it  exceeds  the  previous 
record  in  1906  by  over  £225,000.  At  the  same  time  the  share  of  revenue  claimed  by 
each  flag  has  undergone  little  change.  Re-exports  have  increased  by  £2,654,731,  and 
the  net  trade  returns  show  an  increase  of  £3,187,606. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered  of  this  phenomenal  advance  in  trade 
return  figures  in  a  year  which  appears  to  have  been  stigmatized  on  most  sides  as 
bad  for  business  and  in  which  external  conditions  invite  the  same  conclusion. 
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As  mentioned  in  the  last  trade  report,  the  closing  months  of  1912  witnessed  ja 
"  revival  of  trade,  and  a  brisk  business  was  continued  until  the  break  caused  by  the  China 
new  year  holidays.  In  spite  of  abnormally  large  stocks  of  imports  in  Shanghai  on  De- 
cember 31,  1912 — especially  in  certain  classes  of  piece-goods — the  outlook  for  trade  was 
good.  The  curtailment  of  the  usance  of  bank  orders,  although  no  uniform  usance 
of  orders,  as  advocated,  was  recognized,  was  accepted  by  the  Chinese  dealers  and 
tended  towards  a  quicker  turnover  of  hard  cash  by  the  native  banks,  as  well  as  being 
safer  for  foreign  merchants  to  handle.  The  financial  crisis  of  1910,  with  its  after- 
math, had  served  to  eliminate  the  unsound  and  small  native  banks,  and  those  estab- 
lished—some eighteen  only -as  compared  with  132  in  1910 — were  considered  safe,  and 
their  orders  were  accepted  with  confidence  by  the  foreign  firms.  In  addition  the 
inland  markets  were  notoriously  depleted  of  every  class  of  imports,  more  especially) 
those  0;f  Western  China,  where  no  business  had  been  going  on  since  the  spring  of 
1911.  Anticipations  were  more  than  realized  up  till  the  end  of  March.  Clearances 
were  remarkable,  and  merchants,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange  and  the  con- 
sequent steadiness  of  prices,  were  enabled  to  clear  old  stocks  of  cargo,  after  paying 
all  charges,  such  as  storage  and  fire  insurance,  at  a  small  margin  of  profit  instead  of 
at  an  anticipated  loss. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

Trade,  however,  in  China  is  largely  dependent  on  politics,  and  from  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sung  Chiao-jen  at  Shanghai  on  March  16,  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  an  aggravated  political  situation,  trade  decreased  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
intensity  of  the  situation,  until  it  ceased  altogether  as  regards  Yangtse  and  southern 
ports  on  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  at  Kiukiang  in  July.  The  lack  of  inter-port 
banking  facilities,  which  had  already  made  itself  felt,  was  intensified,  and  native 
credit,  which  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  import  business,  became  virtually  non- 
existent. To  what  an  extent  native  credit  has  been  curtailed  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  credits  of  the  Nantao  group  of  native  banks 
(an  important  local  group)  in  October,  1913,  amounted  only  to  4,000.000  taels  as 
against  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  taels  previous  to  the  various  crises,  financial  and 
political,  dating  from  1910. 

The  period  of  cessation  above  referred  to  continued  for  some  three  months,  during 
which  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  market  was  the  way  in  which  money  poured 
into  the  safe  custody  of  the  foreign  banks,  not  only  from  wealthy  refugees  but  repre- 
senting the  savings  of  country  people  and  the  stocks  held  by  native  banks.  This 
feature  resulted  in  the  tightening  of  the  money  market,  and  even  by  October  the 
panic  had  been  so  little  allayed  that  it  was  estimated  that  of  a  local  stock  of  43,000,000 
taels  in  Sycee,  $12,000,000  and  2,000  silver  bars,  75  per  cent,  was  in  safe  custody. 
The  stocks  of  export  cargo  which  began  to  accumulate  during  this  period  of  stag- 
nation failed  to  move,  as  they  should  otherwise  havo  done,  with  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  a  revival  of  trade  which  occurred  in  September  was  as  sr^ort-lived 
as  it  was  brisk.  The  lack  of  exports  reacted  on  imports,  and  a  largely  sub-normal 
business  appears  to  have  been  the  feature  of  almost  all  classes  of  Shanghai  trade  up 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  all  hopes  of  improvement  in  native  credit  being  dashed  by 
the  movements  of  White  Wolf  and  his  brigands  in  Honan,  Anhui  and  TTupei. 

TflK  REBELLION. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  rebellion.  The  history  of  the 
rebellion  of  1913,  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade,  is  more  interesting  in  the  lessons 
it  teaches.  They  show  that  the  merchant,  even  in  Shanghai,  cannot  expect  as  his 
birthright  the  safety  of  life  and  limb  afforded  by  London,  Paris  or  Berlin,  but  that 
periodic  danger  is  an  incident  of  life  in  China.  They  show  further  that  there  can 
be  no  guarantee  in  the  future  against  movements  conceived  and  bred  in  corruption 
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and  folly,  with  their  aftermath  of  an  armed  disbanded  soldiery  turned  brigands, 
•ing  in  tightness  of  money,  stoppage  of  cargo  and  the  usual  concomitants  of 
an  unsettled  country. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

S,»ine  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly  between  a  bad  year  and  record  trade 
ret  urn-  may  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  facts  that  the  trade  of  Shanghai  virtually 
Hows  that  in  piece-goods;  that  trade  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  y^ar  and 
in  September  was  exceptionally  good;  that  the  customs  revenue  returns  show  the 
largest  advances  in  import  duties  and  transit  duos;  and  that  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  which  were  bonded  in  1912  were  released  in  1913;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
while  the  growth  of  trade  during  recent  years  has  been  satisfactory,  it  has  been  quite 
incommensurate  with  the  multiplication  of  firms,  and  that  the  smaller  the  man  the 
greater  the  voice.  A  partial  and  very  alarming  explanation  is  also  unquestionably 
to  be  found  in  the  piling  up  of  stocks.  According  to  figures  published  by  the 
Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  December  31,  1913,  stocks  of  piece-goods 
amounted  to  7,075, 9G0  pieces,  or  an  increase  of  over  600,000  pieces  on  the  figures  of 
i » .  4  7 1 J *> 75  pieces  on  the  same  date  the  previous  year.  During  the  present  year  there 
have  been  virtually  no  clearances,  while  arrivals  have  been  exceptionally  large,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  end  of  April  godowns  are  refusing  cargo,  and  many  smaller 
firms  are  threatened  with  bankruptcy.    When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  piece- 

ls  trade — apart  from  auctions  where  the  profit  is  considerably  less — an  average 
profit  of  2  per  cent  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  a  turnover  of  1,000,000  taels  is 
i  lessary  to  ensure  a  good  business,  the  cry  of  the  smaller  firms  during  last  year  as 
well  as  their  present  precarious  condition  can  be  readily  understood. 

On  the  whole,  exchange  during  the  year  was  steady,  though  there  were  periodic 
and  considerable  fluctuations.  The  London  demand  rate  for  the  tael  reached  its 
highest  figure  of  2s.  10fd.  on  January  9  and  its  lowest  of  2s.  6ild.  on  March  20;  the 
year  closed  with  the  rate  at  2s.  7ild. 

The  more  important  branches  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  port  during 
tin-  past  year  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 


imports. 


Piece-goods. — The  course  of  trade  during  the  year  has  already  been  reviewed  in 
the  introductory  remarks.  Out  of  a  total  of  52  weeks,  in  13  only  was  trade  good,  and 
.it  was  then  exceptionally  good,  during  28  it  was  stagnant  and  during  the  remainder 
it  was  at  a  total  or  partial  standstill.  From  July  17  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  auctions 
were  closed  down,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  of  an  estimated  off-take  of  15,936,000 
pieces  during  1913,  the  auctions  accounted  for  4,537,000  pieces — all  British  goods — 
28£  per  cent  of  the  gross  off- take.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  notice  that 
auctions  are  playing- an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  piece-goods  trade  of  the 
port,  and  that  the  percentage  of  the  gross  off-take  absorbed  by  them  has  risen  as 
follows :— 

Percentage. 

19  9   16.60 

1910   •  22.20 

1911   21.65 

1912   27.70 

1913   28.47 


The  volume  of  the  trade  in  cotton  piece-goods  shows  a  very  substantial  all  round 
increa.se,  the  value  of  the  imports  being  some  £2,643,000  in  excess  of  that  of  1912. 
The  gross  off-take,  as  already  stated,  amounted  to  15,936,000  pieces,  as  against 
13.561,000  pieces  in  1912  and  14,117,000  pieces  in  1911. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  this  gross  off-take  supplied  by  the  various 
countries  during  the  past  four  years : — 


1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

Country.  Pieces.  Pieces.  Pieces.  Pieces. 

United  K  n  ,d  m  .  .   ..  10,857,000  11,466,000  10,979,000  13.460,000 

United  States   2,566,000  2.243,000  2,157,000  2,094,000 

Japan   207,000  318,000  270,000  309,000 

Nethe:  lands   38,000  38,000  106,000  29,000 

India   47,000  52,000  31  000  44.000 


The  percentage  of  British  piece-goods  was  84  5  per  cent  and  showed  steady 
progress.  American  piece-goods  amounted  only  to  13-14  per  cent  of  the  total  as 
against  39-2  per  cent  in  1905,  and  Japanese  retained  their  percentage  of  last  year 
of  2  per  cent. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  gross  off-take 
during  the  past  three  years  in  the  principal  classes  of  piece-goods: — 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Per  cent. 
4(5 
19 
20 

3  9 

•"' 

1-6 
09 

Per  cent. 
49  8 
21-5 
21 
3  3 
22 
2 

0-9 

 . — _ 

Per  cent. 
469 
244 
201 
36 
2 

1-8 
OS 

Whites  

Dyed  

Prints  

.    COTTON  YARN. 

All  the  local  mills  have  had  a  year  of  great  prosperity,  have  paid  good  dividends 
and  built  up  reserves.  The  factories  owning  looms  have  also  done  remarkably  well 
with  their  cloth  productions.  The  deliveries  of  Indian  and  Japanese  yarn  show  an 
increase,  while  local  yarn  shows  a  small  decline  from  the  record  figures  of  hist  year, 
but  is  much  in  advance  of  the  years  1911  and  1910.  The  total  consumption  declined 
by  34,500  cwts. 

Percentages  of  total  consumption  for  the  years  1910-13  are  as  follows: — 


1910. 

1911. 

1913. 

1913. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

!    Per  cent. 

Indian  

407 

39-9 

40  3 

40-8 

Japanese  

35'6 

315 

28-4 

28  8 

17  5 

28-5 

31  1 

!       30  1 

British  

02 

02 

0.2 

0  2 

HARDWARE  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  course  of  trade  in  hardware  was  the  same  as  that  in  piece-goods  and  with 
similar  results.  The  hopes  inspired  by  the  good  spring  trade  induced  merchants  to 
lay  down  large,  stocks  in  the  expectation  of  continued  prosperity,  with  the  result  that 
these  were  considerably  larger  than  the  normal  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

1913  was  a  particularly  lean  year  as  regards  contracts  for  machinery  althoi 
the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  into  this  part   of   China   made  some  further 
progress,  and  several  iustalhitions,  mostly  of  German  origin,  were  imported  for 
erection  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  Chinese  nowadays  are  constanty  endeavouring 
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to  obtain  machinery  on  extended  terms  of  payment  and  offer  only  the  flimsiest 
/. .  They  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  suppliers  of  machinery  should  be  ready 
and  willing  not  only  to  supply  machinery  at  net  cash  prices  on  extended  terms  of 
payment,  but  in  addition,  to  provide1  the  working  capital  for  the  industrial  under- 
taking they  may  have  in  view. 

It.  addition  to  this,  they  ask  for  heavy  commissions  for  the  privilege  of  allowing 
the  foreigner  t"  place  them  in  funds.  Such  conditions  are  not  reasonable,  and 
although  a  few  such  contracts  are  undertaken  by  speculative  firms,  the  representa- 
tives  of  British  manufacturers  as  a  rule  are  averse  to  business  on  these  lines. 

A  considerable  number  of  orders  for  railway  material  have  been  secured  by 
British  manufacturers,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  American  competition  for 
•  cars  is  an  increasing  one. 

SUGAR. 

I  I:    unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Government's  finances  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  its  inability  during  the  negotiations  in  respect  of  the  big  foreign  loan 
to  meet  the  expense  of  paying  off  discharged  soldiers,  resulted  in  continued  lawless- 
3S    ip-country  and  a  depression  in  trade  generally  instead  of  a  renewal  of  public 
as  was  anticipated  at  the  close  of  1912.    Merchants  were  disinclined  to 
trade,  also  owing  to  the  continuation  of  restricted  credit  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
moving  merchandise,  with  any  degree   of   safety,  over  trade   routes  infested  with 
bandit-.    During  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  rebellion  in  July  caused  a  suspen- 
mimi  rcial  relations  with  the  interior  resulting  in  -practically  a  complete 
;••  ge  in  the  import  and  export  trade   until  well   on   in    September.    A  slight 
in  trade  was  shown  during  the  last  quarter,  but  general  conditions  did 
not  permit  of  anything  but  strictly  cash  transactions,  and  dealers'  operations  were 
Qsequence  on  a  limited  scale  only.    Prices  throughout  the  year   were   on  a 
much  lower  level  than  in  1912,  and  purchases  during  the  first  half  were  well  up  to 
the  average.    Japan  was  again  the  chief  source  of  supplies  for  refineds,  while  some 
piculs  German  beet  sugar  appeared  on  the  market  for  the  first  time,  with, 
however,  little  success.    Low  priced  refineds   kept  out   native  sugars  and  assisted 
Javas,  which  were  in  good  demand.    No  Formosans  arrived  during  the  year. 


COAL. 

During  the  year  the  coal  market  had  a  steady  upward  tendency,  and  appears  to 
have  been  unaffected  by  the  rebellion.  For  good  quality  coal  prices  were  very  firm, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  showed  a  considerable  advance.  In  Japan  the  mines 
were  working  at  high  pressure  as  the  demand  in  many  kinds  of  coal  was  greater 
than  the  supply — a  condition  which  applied  equally  to  those  in  North  China.  The 
local  steamship  companies  and  industries,  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  Japanese 
coal  market,  entered  earlier  than  usual  into  their  contracts  for  1914,  and  prices  in 
all  contracts  made  show  an  average  advance  of  1  dollar  per  ton  and  in  some  instances 
of  as  much  as  1  dollar  25  cents  per  ton,  or  about  10  and  12  per  cent  respectively. 
1  -  prices,  which  betoken  a  coal  famine,  are  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the 
un development  of  Chinese  mineral  resources. 


KEROSENE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  kerosene  oil  into  Shanghai  during  the 
vears  1912-13:— 

1912.  1913. 
Gallons.  Gallons. 

Ameii  an   16,834,185  15,832,146 

Sumatra   20,890.090  12.910,084 

Eornej   7,054,513  5,681.241 

Russian     1,079.212 
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The  whole  of  the  Russian  oil,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  American  oil,  represent 
imports  by  British  firms,  and  in  future,  imports  of  American  oil  cannot  be  held  to 
indicate  Standard  Oil  Company  imports  only. 

The  stocks  held  at  the  end  of  1913  were  considerably  below  those  held  at  the  end 
of  1912,  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  shipments  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  oil  arrived 
which  are  not  included  in  customs  figures. 

Generally  speaking,  the  oil  trade  was  a  normal  one  and  was  little  affected  by  the 
rebellion,  while  prices  varied  very  little. 

Stocks  in  Chinese  hands  up-country  are  not  large,  and  most  of  the  business  is 
done  more  or  less  for  prompt  delivery,  buyers  not  being  anxious  to  keep  unduly  large 
stocks  probably  on  account  of  unsettled  conditions. 

I M I 'ORTS — M  I SGELLANEl  ►US. 

Tn  spite  of  an  agitation  against  cigarette  smoking,  imports  of  cigarettes  showed 
an  advance  of  1,300,000,000,  of  a  value  of  some  £415,000.  The  importations  of  flour 
showed  a  decrease  of  536,000  cwts.  of  a  value  of  £256,000,  which  figures  are  instruc- 
tive in  view  of  an  increase  of  the  export  of  this  commodity  of  595,000  cwts.,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  local  industry.  The  imports  of  timber  show  an  increase  of  over 
150  per  cent,  which  is  presumably  due  to  the  number  of  buildings  under  construc- 
tion— the  greatest  since  1907. 

EXPORTS. 

Tea. — The  cold  and  backward  spring  had  a  marked  influence  on  supplies  of  both 
black  and  green  teas,  and  the  total  quantity  produced  showed  a  distinct  falling-off 
from  the  previous  season. 

Results  were  generally  favourable  to  exporters,  but  native  dealers  had  an  unprofit- 
able season,  paying  too  much  for  the  raw  leaf  up-country  in  face  of  the  lower  level  of 
prices  ruling  for  all  grades  this  season. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  figures  for  green  teas  during  the  past  three 
seasons : — 


• 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

Country. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

7,211,069 

14,483.860 

12,742,907 

United  Kingdom  

,    .  .  1.366.9S2 

536.154 

523,320 

7,405,404 

10,036,374 

9.316,014 

18,275.319 

8,869,447 

7,994,085 

3,179,000 

1,009,600 

1,786,925 

1,328,988 

2,606,265 

1,465,299 

37.541,700 

33,828,550 

SILK. 

The  customs  returns  show  a  decrease  in  almost  all  classes  of  silk  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pongees,  which  show  an  advance  of  some  6,482  cwts.  Wild,  yellow  and  white 
re-reeled  and  raw  white  show  an.  aggregate  reduction  of  some  23,800  cwts.,  of  a  value 
of  about  £750,000.  On  the  other  hand,  reports  of  merchants  appear  to  indicate  that 
1913  was  a  satisfactory  year. 

The  steam  filature  business  is  no  longer  gaining  ground  in  Shanghai,  the  ten- 
dency being  towards  the  erection  of  small  filatures  in  the  various  silk  centres  such  as 
Hankchow,  Sochow,  Kashing,  Woosie,  etc.,  where  no  doubl  labour  ami  other  charges 
are  cheaper. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
rearing  of  the  silkworm,  nor  any  attempt  to  eliminate  disease.  When  improvemenl 
comes.  China  silks  will  be  on  a  footing  to  compete  with  Japan's,  but  there  art1  no 
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signs  at  present  of  any  intelligent  desire  to  improve  the  quality  and  production  'by 
any  system  of  inspection  of  the  moth,  worm  and  eggs. 

Wool. — There  was  a  decline  in  the  export  of  all  kinds  of  wool,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
demand  from  America  for  sheep's  wool  m  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  United  States 
Tarifi  Revision  Bill  abolishing  the  duty  on  wool. 

aides.  There  was  a  good  demand  at  steady  prices.  The  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  under  5  per  cent,  while  20  per  cent  went  to  America  and  75  per  cent 
were  shipped  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

'  'niton. — Owing  to  the  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  summer  the  crop  was  con- 
siderably below  anticipations,  and  the  customs  returns  show  large  decreases  in  the 
export  of  both  cotton  yarn  and  raw  cotton. 

Cotton  seed  and  cottonseed  oil. — The  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  local  crash- 
ing mills,  of  which  there  are  now  six,  one  the  property  of  a  British  company,  one 
operated  by  Japanese  and  four  by  Chinese. 

The  percentage  of  oil  and  cake  from  the  seed  constitutes  a  record.  The  cake 
duced  from  the  cotton-seed  crushing  mills  is  practically  all  exported  to  Japan. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  been  the  best  market  for  refined  cotton-seed  oil,  and  prices 
realized  during  the  year  have  on  the  whole  been  profitable  to  crushers.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  crude  oil  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  during  the  summer  high 

-  were  obtainable  from  this  quarter. 

SHIPPING. 

Notwithstanding  the  rebellion  and  its  effect  on  business  in  restricting  credit,  the 
steamers  trading  to  and  from  Shanghai  were  able  to  earn,  on  the  whole,  remunerative 
freights,  and  the  end  of  the  year  showe'd  results  far  more  satisfactory  than  at  one  time 
covld  have  been  hoped  for.  The  coal  trade  from  Japan  was  being  run  for  a  long  time 
at  profitable  rates,  but  towards  the  autumn  this  business  declined,  and  by  the  end  of 
tlic  year  very  cheap  freights  were  ruling.  The  crops  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  turned 
out  to  be  fairly  good,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  previous 
year.  The  Yangtse  trade  was  run  by  the  three  companies  (Indo-China  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  the  China  Navigation  Company,  and  the  China  Merchants'  Steam 
Navigation  Company)  in  conjunction  with  the  Nisshin  Kisen  Kaisha,  u§ider  a  tariff 

ement>  by  which  improved  freights  were  collected  and  the  unnecessary  cutting  of 
tea  in  competition  was  avoided.  Rates  of  freight  for  general  chartering  business  in 
all  directions  were  well  maintained,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  outside  steamers  seeking 
employment.  The  transport  of  salt  was  restricted  to  limited  dimensions;  consequently 
this  business  did  not  affect  the  general  chartering  trade  to  any  material  extent. 

The  causes  which  led  to  these  results  were  -the  facts  that  Japanese  tonnage  was 
being  well  employed  in  home  waters,  and  that  tramps,  more  particularly  under  the 
Norwegian  flag,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  partly  owing  to  the  ruling  of 
remunerative  freight  rates  elsewhere  and  partly  clue  to  their  supplanting  in  the 
Japanese  coal  trade  by  Japanese  colliers.  This  result  is  illustrated  in  the  customs 
shipping  returns,  where  vessels  entering  and  clearing  under  the  Norwegian  flag  show 
a  reduction  of  126  vessels  of  88,238  tons.  The  total  tonnage  under  all  flags  shows  an 
increase  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons,  of  which  the  Japanese  flag  claims  an  increase 
of  nearly  750,000  tons.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  liners  visiting  this 
port  have  increased  lately  in  size.  With  the  exception  of  the  Norwegian  decrease 
above  mentioned,  the  American  flag  shows  the  only  other  marked  diminution,  which 
is  due  to  the  omission  of  Shanghai  as  a  port  of  call  by  some  of  the  Pacific  mail  liners. 
Of  the  gross  tonnage  the  leading  percentages  under  the  various  flags  were  as  follows: 


British 


Per  Cent. 
39.7  ' 
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RAILWAYS. 

Shanghai-NanJcing  Railway. — Owing  to  the  institution  of  a  new  system  of 
accounts,  under  which  the  financial  year  of  this  railway  concludes  on  June  30,  com- 
parison with  previous  years  is  difficult. 

The  coaching  earnings  for  the  December  half-year,  1913,  show  an  advance  of 
$215,267  over  those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1912,  and  amounted  to  an 
excess  of  some  $87,000  on  their  budget  estimate.  In  this  period,  moreover,'  traffic 
was  considerably  curtailed  by  the  hostilities  in  the  Lower  Yangtse  Valley  and 
Shanghai  district,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  the  hody  of  this 
report.  As  a  result  of  the  rebel  operations  from  July  22  to  August  20,  traffic  was 
suspended  at  Changehow,  a  point  100  miles  short  of  Nanking,  while  up  to  September 
7  it  was  only  possible  to  run  trains  as  far  as  Chinkiang.  The  Shanghai-Woosung 
train  service  was  also  interrupted  for  some  11  days  during  August.  Although  there 
were  two  bases  of  Government  troops  along  the  railway,  no  deliberate  damage  was 
done  by  either  side  to  railway  property,  and  virtually  the  only  damage  suffered  was 
that  due  to  shell  and  rifle  fire  on  buildings  and  godowns  at  Nanking.  During 
August  as  many  as  234  special  trains  were  run  for  the  Government — a  fact  which 
testifies  equally  both  to  the  abnormal  conditions  and  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  railway  was  managed  by  the  foreign  staff. 

Perhaps  not  unnaturally  during  the  December  half-year  goods  earnings  do  not 
show  a  corresponding  increase,  which  amounts  only  to  $1,600.  An  aggravating 
cause  was  a  shortage  of  rolling-stock,  which,  however,  by  the  summer  of  this  year 
(1914)  will  be  increased  by  6  engines.  8  passenger  coaches  and  177  goods  wagons. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  this  railway  it  is  estimated  that  expenditure  amounts 
to  64-84  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings. 

Table  showing  Gross  and  Net  Trade  of  Shanghai  during  the  Years  1911-13. 


IS 

HI. 

1912. 

Haiku  an. 

Haikuan. 

Imports — 

Taels. 

£  Taels. 

£ 

Foreign  

220,279,867 

29,659,333  210,071,837 

32,057,S37 

173,806,469 

23,401,975  197,999,146 

30,215,494 

90  115,886 

12  133,551  81,716,838 

12,470,329 

Gross  trade  

484,202,222 

65,194,859  489,787,821 

74.743,660 

Re-exports — 

Foreign  

139,160,662 

18,737,129  138,702,302 

21,166,549 

147,781,070 

19,897,815  166,873,051 

25,465,523 

Total  re-exports.  .  .  . 

286,941,732 

38,631,944      305  575,353 

46,632,072 

197,260,490 

26,559,915  184,212,468 

28,111,588 

191! 

3. 

Imports — 

Haikuan  Taels. 

£ 

  246,549,481 

  203,018,944 

  83,966,453 

  533,534,878 

80,585,997 

Re-exports — 

  178,330,632 

Total  re- exports.  , 

  326,312,629 

49,286,803 

  207,222.249 

31,299,194 

Note. — 1  Haikuan  tael  (1913)  =:  3s.  0£cl. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

MEXICAN  MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS. 

In  tin1  past  all  of  the  imported  box  shooks  and  cratings  have  come  from  the 
I  States,  There  are  no  accurate  statistics  for  the  amount  of  imported  shooks 
ami  cratings  used  in  the  Vera  Cruz  consular  district.  At  times  in  the  past,  importa- 
tions of  shooks  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  have  amounted  in  value  to  between 
10,000  to  L6,000  pesos  (about  $5,000  and  $8,000)  a  month,  but  during  the  last  few 
months  there  have  been  also  no  importations.  The  Pierce  Oil  Corporation  in  this 
largest  users  of  shooks  in  connection  with  its  refinery  here.  These  are 
not,  however,  bought  by  the  local  representative  but  are  purchased  by  the  head  office 
in  the  United  States.    From  this  company  several  of  the  sugar  plantations  have 

ed  their  boxes  for  packing  alcohol,  usually  through  their  commission  merchants 
in  Vera  Cruz.  Of  late,  however,  this  corporation  have  been  receiving  but  small 
sJ  Ipments.  Jn  the  past  shooks  were  also  imported  for  packing  fruit,  but  when  the 
United  States  declared  a  quarantine  against  oranges  and  other  fruit  grown  here 
because  of  the  Mexican  fruit  fly,  there  was  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
shooks  imported.  The  soap  and  candle  manufacturers  used  to  use  imported  shooks 
in  the  past,  but  are  now  endeavouring  to  make  shooks  manufactured  in  Mexico  serve 
the  purpose.  The  textile  factories  have  occasionally  used  imported  shooks  but  usually 
have  bought  wood  for  this  purpose  from  local  lumber  dealers.  It  has  not  been  their 
custom  to  use  thin  boards  for  winding  bolts  of  cloth  or  even  as  a  substitute  for  such 
boards.  Shooks  of  common  wood  for  packing  purposes,  fitted  together  or  not,  are 
included  under  tariff  No.  158  and  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  if  not  of 
common  wood  have  to  pay  various  duties  under  other  provisions  of  the  tariff,  subject 
to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  and  a  municipal  tax  of  2  per  cent.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
present  political  situation  will  still  cause  a  hesitancy  to  order  shipments  sent  by  rail 
until  peace  is  absolutely  assured.  The  trade  possibilities  are  not  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  warrant  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  in  this  consular  district,  although 
it  will  pay  to  get  in  touch  with  shook  users  in  view  of  possibilities  in  the  future. 
The  soap  factories  and  other  local  industries  that  require  shooks  and  crating  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  shooks  manufactured  in  Mexico,  because  the 
present  unfavourable  rate  of  money  exchange  (about  5  pesos  for  one  dollar,  whereas 
it  was  formerly  only  about  2  pesos  for  one  dollar)  causes  them  for  the  time  being 
to  avoid  having  to  make  purchases  of  any  kind  abroad.  If,  however,  the  locally 
manufactured  shooks  prove  unsatisfactory,  these  industries  may  become  interested 
once  more  in  imported  shooks. — (American  Consul  in  the  Timberman.) 

TRADE   PROSPECTS   IN  VLADIVOSTOK. 

The  following  articles  were  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the 
Russian  Far  East  from  European  countries,  and  American  manufacturers  have  an 
excellent  opportunity,  under  present  conditions,  to  sell  a  fair  share  of  such  goods 
in  this  rapidly  increasing  market. 

Iron  and  steel:  I  beams,  girders,  boiler  plates,  nails  of  all  kinds,  barbed,  gal- 
vanized, and  black  wire,  instrument  steel,  light  rails,  galvanized  and  flat  and  cor- 
rugated sheets,  cast-iron  and  iron  pipes  of  all  kinds,  chains,  anchors,  pipe,  radiators 
and  fittings  for  steam  and  hot-water  heating  systems,  mining  and  contractors'  cars, 
contractors'  equipment,  excavators,  dredges,  conveyors,  small  locomotives,  light  rail- 
ways, steam  engines  and  boilers  (especially  portable),  stationary  and  marine  motors, 
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shovels,  picks,  crowbars,  hand  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  steel  cable.  Among  the  important 
miscellaneous  articles  imported  are  the  following:  Electric  motors,  copper  and 
insulated  wire,  lamps  and  general  electrical  fittings,  pumps  of  all  kinds,  steam  and 
hand  can-making  machinery,  printing  presses,  typewriters,  wood  and  metal  working 
machinery,  portable  sawmill  outfits  and  supplies,  manila  and  hemp  rope,  twine,  table 
and  packing  salt,  paints  and  varnishes,  newrs  and  writing  paper,  lubricating  oils, 
packing,  leather  belting,  chemicals,  soda,  potash,  paraffin,  surgical  and  hospital  sup- 
plies and  medicines. 

Dynamite,  patent  explosives,  fuse,  and  detonators  are  also  imported  id  fairly 
large  quantities,  but  the  regulations  governing  import,  storage,  and  handling  arc  vevy 
strict,  so  that  only  twTo  firms  are  in  a  position  to  handle  such  items. 

Beans,  lumber,  veneer,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  hemp,  millet,  furs,  canned  and 
salted  fish,  old  rubber,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  butter  are  exported  from  Vladivostok, 
From  Manchuria  soya  beans,  lumber,  and  fish  form  the  chief  exports,  and  are  shipped 
mainly  to  Europe,  China,  and  Japan.  Small  quantities  of  hides,  wool,  and  old  rub- 
ber are  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  cabbages  and  potatoes  to  Manila.  Large  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese  are  exported  annually  from  Western  Siberia  to  Europe 
via  the  Baltic  ports,  but  as  this  route  is  now  closed  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  trade 
being  diverted  through  Vladivostok.  Large  supplies  of  honey  are  to  be  had  in 
Eastern  Siberia  and  the  local  producers  have  been  endeavouring  to  find  an  export 
market. 

No  credit  is  being  given  and  all  transactions  are  for  cash.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
rate  of  exchange  from  the  local  banks,  and  when  quoted  it  is  high.  There  is  no. 
embargo;  the  moratorium  expired  October  S  and  no  notice  of  its  extension  has  been 
received  to  date. 

As  for  transportation,  the  railway  is  under  control  of  the  military  authorities, 
and  freight  shipments  are  at  present  impossible,  although  it  is  reported  that  regular 
traffic  will  be  resumeoL  October  28.  The  port  of  Archangel  will  sooon  be  frozen, 
necessitating  the  shipment  of  goods  via  Vladivostok,  and  this  will  hasten  the  restora- 
tion of  regular  traffic.  Between  here  and  Tsuruga,  Japan,  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha's 
Hozan  Maru,  of  about  2,500  tons,  and  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  steamer  Penza, 
2,650  tons,  are  each  making  one  round  trip  weekly.  Once  each  w7eek  Russian  volun- 
teer steamers  of  3,400  tons  call  at  Nagasaki  to  and  from  Shanghai,  and  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  run  steamers  fortnightly  from  Kobe 
to  Vladivostok. 

On  October  10  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  steamer  Novgorod,  of  7,000  tons  capa- 
city, left  here  for  Vancouver  via  Japanese  ports  on  the  first  trip  of  the  trans-Pacific 
service  that  has  been  long  discussed.  The  vessel  left  empty,  as  the  only  cargo  offering 
was  beans  and  the  freight  rate  quoted  was  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  volunteer  fleet  to  send  to  Vancouver  one  or  more  boats  monthly  if 
the  business  will  warrant.  The  volunteer  fleet  may  also  inaugurate  a  line  of  steamers 
between  Vladivostok,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  as  cargo  has  been  offered  from  theae 
ports,  and  they  would  like  to  obtain  good  shipping  agents,  as  they  have  at  present  no 
representatives  there.  The  freight  rates  from  Vancouver  to  Vladivostok  will  be  the 
same  as  those  charged  by  the  Canadian  and  Japanese  lines  plus  $1.50  per  ton  to 
cover  the  distance  from  Japan  to  Vladivostok.  The  rates  direct  to  Vancouver  from 
Vladivostok  are  at  present  as  follows:  Beans  (in  sacks),  $6.50  per  short  ton;  flaxseed, 
$5;  hempseed,  $7.50;  tea,  $7;  butter,  $9;  general  cargo,  $9.  If  large  quantities  or 
regular  shipments  are  offered,  lower  rates  will  be  quoted.  The  Russko  Solvo.  Mos- 
cow, of  October  2,  states  that  "  the  Railroad  Tariff  Committee  at  Petrograd  (St. 
Petersburg)  has  found  it  possible  to  introduce  low  tariffs  on  goods  shipped  to  Euro- 
pean Russia  from  America  via  Vladivostok,  Especially  low  rates  will  be  introduced 
on  nickel,  lead,  copper,  aluminum,  zinc,  pewter,  absorbent  cotton  and  oakum." — {U. 
S.  Consular  Reports.) 


TRADE  AM)  COMMERCE 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  Office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
•  ths  of  October,  L913  and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — ■ 


Butter. 


101: 


1914. 


Kuss'a  

Sweden  

Norway  

Denmark .  

Iceland  

<  lermany   

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  

Switzerland   

Spain  

Italy..  

Austria-Hungary  

Roivmania   

Turkey,  European  

Egypt  

Morocco  

United  States  of  America. 

Argentine  Republic  

British  India  

Australia : — 

West  Australia  

South  Australia  

Victoria   

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland  

NVw  Zealand    

Canada  .   


Cwts. 

63,275 
20,712 
883 
127,016 
370 
2 

8,376 


22,070 


84 


Cwts. 

70,328 
13,305 
1,003 
141,055 


11,871 
207 
52,312 


Cheese 


1913. 


Cwts. 


837 

"21 
6 


1914. 


Cwts. 


1,880 
14 
44 
15 


20,417 

9 

1,115 
1,045 


Deduct  to  correct :  — 
British  India  


Total 


068 


9,675 


3,355 
44 

1 

2 

7,721 
3,161 
7,103 
60 


1,763 


270,235 


270,235 


836 
2,933 
428 
989 
25 


3,950 


59,578 
5 
739 
470 


Egg* 


1913. 


1914. 


Gt.  Hnds. 

1,324,273 
38,764 


416,401 


5,845 


51,165 
59,562 
1,868 
35,286 


360 
39,126 
46,196 
27,060 


1,272 


23 
259 
183,835 


3,468 


78 

214,257 


297,723,      227,450      289,394  2,041,417 


297,718 


227,450  289,394 


2,041,417 


Gt.  Hnds. 

359,928 
56,640 
72 

614,676 


74,130 
9,582 
42,334 

1,394 
18,844 


2,868 
14,561 


10.462 


1,205,491 


1,205,491 


RUSSIAN  TRAFFIC  VIA  SWEDEN. 

Iii  connection  with  the  proposal   to  extend   the   direct  steamship  connections 
Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  which  aroused  some  interest  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  attention   was   also   drawn  to  improvements  in  the  traffic  route 
3   eden  and  Russia  (Finland).    Among  the   proposals   mentioned  in  the 
Swedish  press  was  a  steam  ferry  between  Kapellskar,  on  the   Swedish  east  coast, 
Stockholm  and  southeast  of  Norrtelje,  and  a  suitable  place  in  Finland. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  L.  Gust.  Englund,  stationmaster  at  Hessleholm,  a 
pamphlet  (in  English),  dated  October  23rd,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  proposed 
railway  between  Stockholm  and  Kapellskar,  and  dealing  with  its  effect  upon  the 
traffic  between  Russia  and  Western  Europe.    Mr.  Englnnd  states  that  the  Board  of 
the  Swedish  State  Railways  has   been   convinced  by  investigations  as  to  the  most 
suitable  railway  line  from  Stockholm  to  Kapellskar,  the  route  differing  from  those 
of  previous  schemes.    A  detailed  map  showing  this  proposed  route  is  included  in  the 
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pamphlet,  and  also  two  sketch  maps  showing  the  connections  with  England.  The 
writer  mentions  Immingham  Docks  as  a  suitable  connection  on  this  side,  but  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  this  has  been  accepted  by  the  authorities.  We  presume  that  Mr. 
Englund  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  to  anyone  desiring  it. 

The  traffic  .across  iSweden  from  and  to  Russia  and  England  appears  at  the 
present  time  to  be  very  important,  as  the  Baltic  is  practically  closed  for  shipments 
under  flags  of  nations  at  war  with  Germany.  As  is  well  known,  new  regular  lines 
have  been  started  between  Stockholm  and  Gefle  and  Finland,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  shippers  to  Finland  and  Russia,  not  only  in  Sweden,  but  also  in  Norway, 
Denmark  and  other  countries.  There  is  also  great  activity  among  Finnish  muni- 
cipalities, who  vie  with  each  other  in  inducing  steamers  to  call  at  their  ports.  We 
notice  that  the  Bjorneaborg  authorities  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  connection  with 
Sundsvall,  which  would,  of  course,  be  a  suitable  transit  port  for  goods  coming  via 
Drontheim,  in  Norway.  The  Wasa  authorities  are  competing  in  this  respect  with 
those  at  Bjorneaborg.  Whatever  route  is  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  Sweden,  owing 
to  its  geographical  position,  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
Russian  trade  with  neutral  and  allied  countries.  We  understand  that  the  question 
is  being  considered  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Petrograd. — (Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  LIBIA. 

Last  spring  the  Federation  of  Agrarian  Societies  of  Venice  presented  to  the 
Governor  of  Tripolitania  a  mower  and  a  small  thrasher  to  ascertain  if  such  machines 
were  adapted  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  colony.  The  mower  was  an  Osborne 
No.  2,  to  which  had  been  fitted  a  special  platform  and  a  rake  suitable  for  bending 
down  the  stalks  to  be  cut.  The  thrasher  was  a  small  Lanz,  N.  C.  56,  with  tooth 
beaters,  but  without  separators;  it  was  driven  by  a  gasoline  motor  of  3  or  4  horse- 
power, but  with  a  simple  change  of  the  belt  can  be  operated  by  hand  or  animal  power. 

The  Resident,  the  Director,  and  chiefs  of  the  Agrarian  Office  at  Tripoli,  the 
Caimacan  and  Mudir  of  Azizia,  and  other  notables  were  present  at  the  trials,  which 
tool?  place  during  the  summer  and  occupied  20  days.  According  to  the  official  report 
of  the  tests,  the  natives  displayed  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  experiments  and 
crowded  to  assist.  They  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  mower,  so 
much  so  that  during  the  trials  they  disputed  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  their  own 
barley  with  the  machine.  To  the  Director  of  the  Agrarian  Office  and  to  the  Resident 
they  expressed  their  recognition  of  the  interest  of  the  Government  in  their  behalf 
and  declared  their  intention  to  acquire  similar  and  other  agricultural  machines  for 
the  next  year.  The  Resident  proposed  to  promote  the  establishment  of  small  partner- 
ships among  farmers  of  each  cabile  (district)  to  acquire  agricultural  machinery,  and 
the  Agrarian  Office  will  co-operate  for  the  success  of  this  project.  During  the  next 
season  of  rain  that  office  proposes  to  try  implements  for  plowing  land  and  sowing 
grain. 

The  principal  requirements  for  agricultural  implements  in  this  region  are  (1) 
lightness,  so  as  to  manoeuvre  easily  in  land  eminently  sandy  and  soft;  (2)  simplicity 
of  operation,  as  they  must  frequently  be  managed  by  unskilled  natives;  (3)  strength, 
for  use  in  places  where  it  will  be  difficult  to  repair  eventual  damage;  (4)  ability  to 
mow  close  to  the  ground  and  to  cut  readily  the  stalks  of  the  short,  sparse  crops  over 
which  the  machine  must  pass;  and,  finally,  (5)  adaptability  to  hookings  and  harness 
of  various  kinds  in  order  that  horses,  mules,  oxen,  or  camels  may  be  employed. — 
(U.S.  Consular  Reports.) 

JAPANESE   MARKET  FOR  PAINTS. 

A  German  consular  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in  1912,  states: — 

"The  imports  of  colours  in  that  year  decreased  by  28-6  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.    Germany's  share  of  the  total  was  no  less  than  66  per  cent." 
72334—4 
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The  following  were  the  values  of  the  imports  of  the  undermentioned  classes  of 


It  is  stated  that  the  imports  of  oil  colours  which  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
the  dnited  Kingdom  have  decreased  steadily  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  output 
of  the  Japanese  manufacturers;   in  ships'  paints,  the  imports  have  increased  chiefly 

use  the  native  product  does  not  find  favour  with  the  Japanese  dockyards. 

A  Belgian  consular  report  on  the  trade  of  Japan  in  1910  gives  the  following 
particulars  regarding  the  imports  of  paints  and  varnishes: — 

Paints  for  Ship's  Bottoms. — The  imports  in  1910  amounted  to  226,900  yen  and 
in  the  firsl  half  of  1911  to  179,300  yen.  They  came  principally  from  the  United  King- 
dom  and  were  entered  at  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Nagasaki.  The  import  trade  is 
naturally  influenced  by  the  situation  of  the  shioping  industry.    When  the  latter  is 

.  tli,.  shipowners  are  inclined  to  employ  cheap  paints,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  wear  well.  When  business  improves,  however,  they  incline  to  superior  foreign 
brands.  Amongst  the  latter,  those  of  the  International  Composition  Company  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  market,  being  followed  at  some  distance  by  those  of  the  Suter 

mann  and  Rahtj  Composition  Company.  Many  other  European  and  American 
manufacturers  are  represented  in  Japan,  but  the  two  mentioned  enjoy  the  greater  part 
of  the  trade.  The  Japanese  Navy  employs  almost  exclusively  the  paints  of  the  Inter- 
national Composition  Company. 

e  local  industry  is  represented  by  the  "  Takata  "  products  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
of  the  Nippon  Paint  Company  and  the  Abe  factory;  these,  however,  can  only 
hope  to  compete  with  the  imported  article  at  times  when  the  question  of  quality  is 
subordinated  to  that  of  cheapness. 

Varnishes. — The  imports  amounted  to  216,400  yen  in  1910  and  166,860  yen  in  the 
first  half  of  1911.  The  local  production  is  progressing  very  slowly  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  requirements  must  for  some  tinn  continue  to  be  supplied  by  imported 
products.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  the  latter,  her  contribution 
having  amounted  to  164,550  yen  in  1910,  followed  by  the  United  States,  42,850  yen, 
•Belgium,  Germany  and  France.  The  railways  and  arsenals  purchase  the  greater  part 
of  the  varnishes  used  in  Japan,  but  the  private  clientele  tends  to  increase.  The  pro- 
ducts most  in  demand  are  those  of  the  English  companies,  Blundell,  Spencer,  and 
Hubbuck,  and  of  the  American  Standard  Company. 

As  the  trade  in  the  above  articles  depends  very  largely  on  trade  marks,  it  is  advis- 
able for  importers  to  register  their  marks  at  the  official  Trade  Marks  Office  at  Tokio. 
The  fees,  including  agent's  fees,  amount  to  from  £4  to  £5  per  mark. 

A  French  consular  report  states: — 

"  The  imports  of  colours,  paints,  and  varnishes  into  Japan  in  1911  amounted  to 
some  3,000,000  yen.  Paints  accounted  for  718,000  yen  and  varnishes  255,000  yen." — 
(British  Trade  Report.) 


Tmports  from  all    Imports  from 
Countries.  Germany. 
Marks.  Marks. 


Cobalt  oxide  

Prussian  blue  

Ultramarine  blue  

White  lead,  red  lead,  litharge 
Vermilion  

i  AOQuer  

Varnish  

A-  tists'  colours  

Copper  colours  

M'xed  paints  

Cthor  oil  colours  

Other  colouring-  matter.  .  .  .  , 


101,800  2,300 

110,200  94,800 

127,200  106,000 

48,800  10,100 

120,600  700 
1,430,000 


571,000  25,600 

169,200  3,800 

37,500  900 

498,000  1,400 

758,000  17,000 

1,018,000  662,000 
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ARGENTINE  CROP  FORECAST. 

There  is  a  general  tone  of  optimism  in  the  local  press  at  this  time  by  reason  of 
the  favourable  crop  prospects  indicated  in  the  Government  report  just  made  public. 
In  spite  of  the  increased  number  and  importance  of  business  failures  in  the  past 
months,  the  outlook  for  an  awakening  in  the  heretofore  stagnant  trans-Atlantic  cargo 
service  and  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop  marketable  at  a  profitable  figure  have  restored 
confidence  in  the  country's  ability  to  work  out  of  the  depressed  financial  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  for  the  last  two  years,  especially  since  August  1. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  Government  forecast  for  the  wheat,  flax, 
and  oat  crops  for  1914-15  :— 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  that  lasted  into  July  a  considerable  acreage,  much  of 
which  was  already  planted,  was  lost  to  cultivation  for  this  year's  crop.  The  district 
that  suffered  most  was  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  estimated  that  the  decrease 
in  acreage  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  will  be:  In  wheat,  741,000;  in  flax, 
135,800  ;  in  oats,  264,300. 

The  productive  acreage  estimated  for  the  season  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  15,326,350; 
flax,  4,260,750,  and  oats,  2,820,740.  The  estimated  production  from  this  acreage  is: 
Wheat,  5,513,200  metric  tons;  flax,  1,293,700  metric  tons,  and  oats,  1,336,100  metric 
tons.  The  estimated  market  value  of  the  product  should  be:  Wheat,  $210,376,000 
United  States  currency;  flax,  $54,853,000,  and  oats,  $39,656,000;  total,  $304,885,000. 

The  expenses  incidental  to  harvesting,  threshing,  sacking,  and  shipping  the  crop 
are  roughly  estimated  as:  Harvesting,  etc.,  $27,260,000  United  States  currency;  thresh- 
ing and  packing,  $33,880,000;  sacking,  $16,970,000;  shipping,  $12,720,000;  total, 
$90,830,000.  These  expenses  are  internal  and  the  money  spent  is  distributed  through 
many  branches  of  industrial  activity.  The  balance  of  $214,055,000  United  States 
currency  represents  the  net  value  of  the  crops  to  the  country,  a  sum  that  to  a  large 
extent  is  received  from  abroad  in  payment  for  foreign  shipments. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  forecast  makes  no  allowance  for  possible  damage  to  the 
crop  from  further  excessive  rainfall,  drought  or  locusts,  nor  for  the  expense  of  com- 
bating such  prejudicial  conditions  or  pests.  This  year  the  locusts,  which  have  appeared 
in  great  numbers  in  many  parts,  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  crop. 

The  acreage  sown  as  above  reported  is  considerably  less  than  the  calculations 
made  and  published  by  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  which  were  as  follows:  Wheat, 
15,989,643;  flax,  4,370,541,  and  oats,  3,047,980.  The  corn  acreage  was  reported  at  the 
end  of  August  as  9,391,000.  The  estimated  surplus  for  export  of  the  1913-14  crop  was: 
Wheat,  1,500,000  metric  tons;  flax,  900,000  metric  tons;  corn,  5,000,000  metric  tons, 
and  oats,  400,000  metric  tons.  Actual  exports  to  October  1  have  been :  W  neat  (and 
flour),  985,500  metric  tons;  flax,  768,460'  metric  tons;  corn,  2,161,800  metric  tons, 
and  oats,  350,114  metric  tons. — (U.S.  Consular  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Pnblic  Elevators  in  the  East. 


\\  i  ,  \i  ending  I  >eeember  23,  1914 . 


1 '  1 1  William — 

C.  P,  K  

Consolidated   

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Cc. . 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  . .. 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 


Total  terminal  elevators  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co. 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich   


Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec . 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co. .. 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Col  borne  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  John,  N.B  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

163,505 
208,736 
224,937 
400,976 
261,167 
575,444 
798,539 
197,357 
107,980 

729,186 
23,757 
277,988 

4,035,032 


453,176 
1,421,340 


1,874,516 


Total  public  elevators. 


519,016 
1,256,004 
3,042,976 
34,025 
*  362,433 
835,357 
2,005 

15,076 
2,792 
945,472 

304,721 
343,732 
44,290 
975,161 


8,683,060 


Total  quantity  in  store   j  14,593,218 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

77,414 
129,515 
264,557 
59,781 
69,867 
354,734 
248,555 
91,675 
91,975 

450,327 
8,362 
126,287 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


1,973,049 


590,028 
305,688 


895,716 


99,850 

241,099 
850,293 
510,886 


158,141 
113,377 
53,975 

17,039 
97,459 
324,088 


730,052 
386,019 
559,926 


4,142,204 


,010,969 


16,503 
35,025 
20,329 
10,014 
10,600 
24,788 
50,  C 
24,926 
2,923 

61,409 

'  9,274 


265,824 


11,715 
12,185 


23,900 


108,036 

9,067 
67,373 
219,033 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


3,547 
52,854 
61,724 


217,615 
67,594 


29,726 


56,588 
34,073 
56,868 


580,589 


190 


190 


97,729 
*33,4i7 


t  83,387 

27,830 
38,455 
28,601 


403,509 


693,233 


t  83,387 
226,032 


(  +  83, 387 
\  806,811 


Grain  afloat  in  vessels. 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
December  23,  1914. 


vjrrades . 

m  1 

JL  erminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

xotais. 

vv  neat — 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

14,207 
708,277 
1,160,139 
837,732 
523  480 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

18,271 
1,559,696 
3,132,432 
1,902,724 
989,799 
202,802 
30.543 

Bushels. 

32,478 
2,591,513 
5,164,242 
3,208,441 
1,679,274 
216,092 

31  529 

323,540 
871,671 
467,985 
165  995 

13!  290 
986 

32,049 

No.  2   

No.  3   

No  4  Wheat 

No.  5  

No.  6   

Other  

791,797 

846,793  1,669,639 

4,035,632 

1,874,516 

8,683,060 

14,593,208 

Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

- 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.W   .... 

Bushels. 

15,639 
606,844 
298,729 
203  203 

Bushels. 

1,759 
492,343 
192,623 
39  397 
68^437 
37,562 
63,595 



Bushel*. 

158,141 
567,081 
570,328 
479,877 

1,002,476 
255,609 

1,108,692 



Bushels. 

175,539 
1,666,268 
1,061,680 

722,477 
1,070,913 

293,171 
2,020,921 

No.  2  ,.   

No.  3  „   

F~  No  1  Feed 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  if   

Other  

848,634 

1,973,049 

895,716 

4,142,204 

7,010,969 

Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Barley — 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

.. .   

Bushels. 

105,328 
148,546 
35,333 
23,110 
380,916 

No.  3  C.W  

64,041 
99.274 

18.169            23  118 

No.  4  C.W  

5,731 

43,541 
11,002 
3,817 
322,031 

Feed 

19,293 

58,885 

Rejected  

Other  

Totals,  Barley  

265,824 

23,900 

403,509 

692,233 

Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

207,559 
18,473 

Bushels. 

672,252 
103,959 
16J29 

13,871 

85,486 
16,539 

No.  3  C.W  

190 

Other   

13,871 

Totals,  Flax  

580,389 

190 

226,032 
f83,d87 

806,811 
83,387 

Total  quantity  in  store   

6,855,094 

2,794,322 

13;354,805 

23,187,618 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Eamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
s ii erbrooke,  vancouver,  victoria,  winnipeg,  edmonton,  calgary,  saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

L.  Wheat  and  flour. — A  banking  firm  in  Naples,  Italy,  is  desirous  of  receiving 
cable  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  of  macaroni  wheat  No.  1.    They  also  desire 
itions  and  conditions  of  shipment  of  first  and  second  quality  flour. 

2.  Infusorial  earth. — A  Midlands  importer  of  infusorial  earth  is  open  to  con- 
sider Canadian  supplies  of  infusorial  earth  suitable  for  filtration  purposes,  according 
to  sample  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

3.  Butter,  cheese,  bacon,  lard,  canned  meats,  fruits,  etc. — An  important  Lon- 
don firm,  members  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Exchange,  also  having  a  large  connec- 
tion throughout  the  British  Isles,  is  open  to  negotiate  with  Canadian  packers  and 

1 1 .    sale  of  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  lard,  canned  meats,  fruits,  etc. 

4.  Pine,  sawn  to  lengths. — A  firm  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  make  a  connection 
with  ian  lumber  exporter  of  pine,  sawn  in  lengths  8-18  feet,  width  8  inches 
by     inches  thick.    A  large  market  assured. 

5.  Wire  nails. — An  importing  firm, in  Manchester  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 

manufacturers  of  wire  nails.    Prices  c.i.f.  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
,;.  Caustic  potash. — An   Australian  firm  of  soap  manufacturers  require  par- 
ticulars  concerning  caustic  potash  similar  to  that  made  by  the  Chemische  Fabrik 
Company  of  Germany,  known  as  the  electrolitic  or  snythetic  process.  Canadian 
rs  are  asked  to  quote  f.o.b.  steamer  at  shipping  port_  or  prefer- 

ably  c.i.f.  Melbourne. 

7.  Household  Woodenware,  clothes  pins,  rolling  pins,  washboards,  wooden 

spoons,  etc. — A  Glasgow  importer  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  house  in 
a  position  to  quote  on  above. 

v.  Leather  goods. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
factcrers  of  leather  pocketbooks,  purses,  ladies'  handbags,  etc. 

9.  Cardboard  for  box-making,  etc. — A  Dublin  firm  wants  samples  and  prices  of 
Canadian  cardboard  for  box-making,  etc. 

10.  Shippers  of  apples. — A  Cardiff  firm  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
shippers  of  apples. 

1 1.  Wire  nails  and  wire.  -A  London  firm  of  importers  asks  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails,  and  black  and  galvanized- 
iron  wire  and  fencing  wire. 

12.  Infusorial  earth. — A  London  company  desires  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  producers  of  infusorial  earth,  of  certain  varieties  qf  which  they 
are  large  importers, 
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13.  Motor  trucks. — An  established  Glasgow  bouse  is  desirous  of  corresponding 
with  manufacturers  of  motor  trucks  in  Canada  who  contemplate  an  aggressive 
business. 

14.  Flour. — An  important  Glasgow  firm  of  flour  importers  desires  connections 
with  Canadian  millers  with  a  view  to  business. 

15.  Baths. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency 
for  Canadian-made  baths.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  required. 
Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

16.  Chain  blocks. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  commission  agent  for 
immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  re  agency  for  Canadian-made  chain 
blocks. 

17.  Mine  cars. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  open  for  agency  in  Cana- 
dian-made mine  cars.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  requested. 
Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  St.  John  or  Montreal. 

18.  Forcings. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency 
for  Canadian  forgings.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  is  required. 
Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

10.  Engineers'  supplies. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  open  for  agency 
in  Canada-made  engineers'  supplies.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  informa- 
tion required.    Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

20.  Wire  ropes  for  mines. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  commission 
agent  re  agency  -in  Canadian-made  wire  ropes  for  mines.  Immediate  correspondence 
with  full  information  required.    Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

21.  Steel  shovels. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
agency  in  Canadian-made  steel  shovels.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  par- 
ticulars required.    Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

22.  Machine  tools. — A  South  African  commission  agent  requests  immediate  cor- 
respondence from  any  Canadian  firm  who  are  prepared  for  export.  Quotations  should 
be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

23.  Steel  plates  and  angles. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared  to 
take  up  agency  for  Canadian-made  steel  plates  and  angles.  Immediate  correspondence 
with  full  information  required.    Quotations  must  be  f.o.b.  St.  John  or  Montreal. 

24.  Steel  structure  work. — Inquiries  are  made  by  a  South  African  commission 
agent  re  agency  in  Canadian-made  steel  structure  work.  Quotations  must  be  f.o.b. 
St.  John  or  Montreal.    Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  required. 

25.  Carriage  and  cart  material. — A  commission  agent  covering  Khodesian  ter- 
ritory regularly  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  time  to  time,  is  prepared  to 
take  up  agency  for  carriage  and  cart  material.  Immediate  correspondence  is  requested 
with  complete  information. 

26.  Furniture. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  commission  agent  covering  all  large  South 
African  centres  from  time  to  time,  for  agency  in  Canadian-made  furniture  of  all 
kinds.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information,  also  illustrated  catalogues 
with  f.o.b.  prices  St.  John  or  Montreal,  required. 

27.  Folding  chairs. — A  commission  agent  covering  all  South  African  centres 
asks  for  immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  re  agency  for  folding  chairs. 
Catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John,  requested. 

28.  Chairs. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  commission  agent  covering  all  South  African 
centres,  for  immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  re  agency  for  chairs. 
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29,  Tables.  A  commission  agent  covering  all  South  African  centres  asks  for 
immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  re  agency  for  tables. 

30,  Churns.-  A  commission  agent  covering  Rhodesian  territory  regularly  and 
the  Union  "I  South  Africa  from  time  to  time,  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for 
churns,  [mmediate  correspondence  with  complete  information  is  requested.  Prices 
should  be  t'....k  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

31,  Washing  machines. — A  commission  agent  covering  all  South  African  centres 
asks  for  immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  re  agency  for  washing 
machines.    Catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  required. 

32,  Woodenware. —  Enquiry  is  made  by  a  commission  agent  covering  all  South 
n  centres,  for  immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  re  agency  for 

Canadian  woodenwaTe  of  all  kinds.    Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  St.  John  or  Montreal. 

33,  Shovels.— A  commission  agent  covering  all  South  African  centres  makes 
inquiry  for  Canadian-made  shovels.  Immediate  correspondence  writh  full 
informati  n  requested.    Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

Paper  bags. — A  Commission  agent  covering  all  South  African  territory  is 
prepared  I  i  take  up  agency  for  paper  bags.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  par- 
ticulars requested.    Prices  must  be  f.o.b.  St.  John  or  Montreal. 

35.  Wrapping  paper.— A  commission  agent  covering  Ehodesia  territory  regu- 
larly  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  time  to  time,   is  prepared  to  take  up 
\    for  wrapping  paper.    Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  re- 
quested.   Prices  must  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

.  Iron  hoops. — A  Newfoundland  manufacturer  of  tight  barrels  asks  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  hoops. 

37.  Oats. — A  Carnarvon  firm  inquires  for  quotations,  and  samples  of  oats  packed 
in  200-pound  sacks. 

Excelsior. — A  West  Hartlepool  firm  is  open  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions. 

30.  Excelsior. — A  Staffordshire  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  and  samples 
of  above. 

40.  Excelsior. — A  West  Bromwich  firm  inquires  for  quotations,  and  samples  of 
wood  fibre. 

41.  Barley. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  consider  samples  of,'  and  quotations 
on  barley  for  brewing  purposes. 

42.  Agencies. — A  Manchester  firm,  long  established,  wants  selling  agencies  at 
Eor  latest  small  or  large  articles  and  furnishing  material  in  wood  and  metal, 

manufactured  on  large  scale  by  patented  machinery  in  Canada.  Send  approximate 
quotations  and  state  of  output  of  each  line. 

4".  Exportation  of  Canadian  wood  and  timber.— French  firm  is  anxious  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  basswood  for  piano  keyboards,  wood  for  sounding 
boards  and  ready-made  sounding  boards. 

44.  Flour. — A  Marseilles  firm  is  anxious  to  come  in  contact  with  Canadian  flour 
merchants  to  buy  flour. 

45.  Hay  and  straw. — A  Parisian  firm  desires  to  get  in  commercial  relations  with 

Canadian  flealers  in  hay  and  straw. 
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Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 
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List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

In  view  of  the  transfer  of  British  Consuls  from  and  to  various  Consulates,  and 
the  occasional  retirement  of  these  officers,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  the 
address  of  the  Consulate  and  omit  the  names  of  the  Consuls. 


Austria-Hungary : 

Trieste,  British  Consul  General. 

Belgium : 

Antwerp,'  British  Consul  General. 

Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Kio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

-Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Turkey : 

Constantinople,  British  Consul  General. 

Turkey-in-Asia : 

Smyrna,  British  Consul  General: 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
8cc,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 


H.  R.  Poussette  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne, Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.  W.   Ross,   6  Kiukiang  Road, 
Cable  address  Cancoma. 


Shanghai. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trad©  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Gable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  Street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape   Town.    Cable   address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,   Bristol.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A.  E.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.    Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.   Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.   Wilkinson,   Durban,   41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  January  11,  1915.  No.  572 

M  ADE  -  IN  -  CANADA  OPPORTUNITIES. 

A  Turning  Point  in  the  Economic  Life  of  the  Dominion. 

A  statement  is  published  herewith  giving  the  values  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1914. 
The  purpose  of  these  figures  is  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  the  production  and, 
consumption  of  homemade  goods  may  be  increased.  References  to  the  desirability 
of  purchasing  articles  "  Made-in-Canada "  have  been  made  on  several  occasions  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Report  (see  Nos.  566,  568,  570).  Special  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  statement  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Report  No.  566,  giving 
the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  statistics  of  Canadian  manufactures, 
thereby  showing  at  a  glance  the  deficiency  in  home  production  which  has  to  be  made 
up  by  imports.  A  comparison  of  this  "statement  with  that  appearing  in  the  present 
issue  will  indicate  to  what  extent  this  deficiency  in  home  production  is  supplied  by 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

ANALOGOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 

An  analogy  is  frequently  drawn  -between  the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States  and  that  which  is  at  present  going  on  in  Canada.  It  is  pointed  out  that  whereas' 
manufactured  goods  in  1870  accounted  for  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into, 
the  United  States,  in  1912  they  formed  less  than  22  per  cent.  Similarly  the  economic 
transformation  of  Japan  may  be  instanced.  In  the  thirty  years  ,from  1882  to  1911 
the  percentage  of  manufactured  to  total  imports  into  Japan  decreased  from  42  to  24 
per  cent,  while  that  of  imports  of  raw  materials  increased  from  4  to  45  per  cent.  It 
is  therefore  inferred  that  a  somewhat  similar  development  will  take  place  in  Canada 
within  the  near  future.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  country  importing  manufactured 
goods  from  across  the  sea  prior  to  the  development  of  her  own  industrial  resources, 
Canada  at  the  present  time  makes  up  the  deficiency  in  her  home  production  by 
importing  to  a  large  extent  from  a  country  contiguous  in  territory  similar  in  economic 
resources  and  of  a  high  industrial  development.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  profit  from  the  skill  and  experience  of 
producers  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  a  valuable  and  intelligent 
home  market.  There  is  therefore  every  reason  to  look  for  a  substantial  future  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  home-made  goods  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  manufactured  imports. 

LINE  OF  LEAST  RESISTANCE. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  in  this  increase  in  the  consumption  of  "Made-in- 
Canada"  goods  Canadian  producers  will  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  for  which  the  natural  resources  of 
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the  country  are  most  fitted.  In  so  doing  they  come  into  competition  with  the  longer 
established  and  highly  developed  industries  of  the  United  States.  Attention  is  there- 
fore directed  to  the  subjoined  table  in  the  hope  that  it  may  suggest  opportunities  for 
the  co-operation  of  produ/cers  and  consumers  to  bring  about  an  increased  consumption 
of  home-made  goods  and  a  consequent  increase  of  home  production. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  I  M  PORTED  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year  ended  March  31,  191k. 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Ale.   beer   and   porter  $  885,207 

Ale.  ginger  *  1,767 

Animals,  living — 

Cattle  $  215,310 

Horses   858,369 

Sheep   638,268 

Swine   4,378 

Other  animals   272,470 


Total  animals,  living 


Artificial  limbs  and  parts  thereof.  .  $ 

Artificial  teeth,  not  mounted..  .. 

Asphaltum  or  asphalt  

Bagatelle  and  other  game  tables 
or  boards  

Bags  which  contained  cement,  etc. 

Bags,  barrels  and  other  coverings 
used  in  the  importation  of  salt.  . 

Baking  powder  

Balls,  cues  and  racks  and  cue  tips 
for  bagatelle  boards  and  billiard 
tables  

Baskets  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p  

Baths,  bath  tubs,  basins,  closets, 
lavatories,  urinals,  sinks  and 
laundry  tubs  of  any  material.. 

Bells  for  use  of  churches  

Bells  and  gongs,  n.o.p  

Billiard  tables  

Blacking,  shoe,  and  shoemakers' 
ink ;  shoe,  harness  and  leather 
dressing,  n.o.p  

Blueing,  laundry  

Boats,  open,  pleasure,  sail-boats, 
skiffs  and  canoes  

Bones,  crude  


Books,  periodicals,  etc. — 

Bank  notes,  bonds,  bills  of  ex- 
change, cheques,  promissory 
notes,  drafts  and  all  similar 
work,  unsigned,  and  cards  or 
other  commercial  blank  forms 
printed  or  lithographed,  or 
printed  from  steel  or  copper, 
or    other    plates,    and  other 

printed  matter,  n.o.p  % 

Bibles,  prayer  books,  psalm  and 
hymn  books,  religious  tracts 
and  Sunday-school  lesson  pic- 
tures  


1,988,795 


40,621 
162,636 
635,278 

7,042 
62,448 

17,593 
206,390 


19,036 

68,040 

288,714 
26,326 
48,538 
35,911 

101,836 
5,237 

31,038 
13,813 


244,602 


107,17; 


Principal  Articles. 

Books,  periodicals,  etc. — Con. 

Labels  fur  cigar  boxes,  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  fish,  con- 
fectionery and  other  goods  and 
wares ;  also  shipping,  price  or 
other  tags,  tickets  or  labels ; 
and  railroad  or  other  tickets 
whether  lithographed  or  printed 
or  partly  printed,  n.o  p  

Newspapers  and  quarterly, 
monthly  and  semi-monthly 
magazines,  and  weekly  literary 
papers,  unbound  

Pamphlets,  advertising,  pictorial 
show  cards,  illustrated  adver- 
tising periodicals,  illustrated 
price  books,  catalogues  and 
price  lists ;  advertising  calen- 
dars and  almanacs ;  patent 
medicine  or  other  advertising 
circulars,  fly  sheets  or  pam- 
phlets   

Printed  music,  bound  or  in  sheets, 
and  music  for  mechanical 
players  

Other    books,    periodicals,    etc.  . 

Total  books,  periodicals, 
etc  $ 

Boots  and  shoes  and  slippers  of  all 
kinds  except  rubber  and  leather.  $ 

Braces  or  suspenders  and  finished 
parts  of  

Breadstuffs — 
Grain — 

Barley  

Beans .  

Corn.  

Oats  

Pease  

Rye  

Wheat  

Other  grain  

Total  grain  $ 

Grain  products — 

Bran,  mill-feed,  etc  $ 

Buckwheat    meal    and    flour.  . 

Cornmeal  

Hominy,    cracked,  evaporated 

or  dried  corn  

Malt,  whole,  crushed  or  ground. 

Rye  flour  

Wheat  flour  

Other  grain  products  

Total  grain  products  $ 


Value 
of 

Imports. 


283,117 


1,212,194 


712,62! 


253,488 
2,153,499 


4,966,703 


60,039 
67,248 


3,459 
84,619 
,352,971 
23,519 
108,227 
36,803 
115,410 
493 


4,725,501 


19,549 
8,296 
168,803 

22,044 
192,547 

28,848 
239,461 
1,062 


680,610 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. — Continnued. 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Other  breadstuff's — 

Biscuits,  all  kinds  $  49,327 

Bread,  passover   61,857 

Cereal  foods   317,470 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli   31,148 

Rice   91,245 

Rice  and  sago  flour   14,785 

Tapioca  flour   16,911 

Other  breadstuffs,  n.e.s   84,638 


Total  other  breadstuffs .  .  667,381 


Total  breadstuffs  $  6,073,492 


Bricks,  clays  and  tiles — 

Building  blocks,  partition  hollow 

and  fireproof  building  tile.  .   .  .%  375,796 

Building  bricks   499,596 

China  clay   96,251 

Fire  bricks   890,146 

Fire  clay   100,676 

Paving  bricks   98,471 


Drain  pipes,  sewer  pipes  and 
earthenware  fittings  therefor, 
chimney  linings  or  vents,  chim- 
ney tops  and  inverted  blocks, 


glazed  or  unglazed   399,830 

Other  bricks,  clays  and  tiles.  .  .  .  243,660 


Total  bricks,  clays  and 

tiles  $  2,704,426 


Bristles  $  59,391 

British    gum,    sizing    cream  ard 

enamel  sizing   43,160 

Broomcorn   323,445 

Brooms  and  whisks   23,347 

Brushes  of  all  kinds   272,282 

Buttons  and  materials  for   4  65,021 

Candles  ,   71,242 

Carpet-sweepers   23,633 

Carpets,  mats  and  rugs   (not  jute 

or  woollen)   40,508 


Carriages,     carts,     cars,  wagons, 
etc. — 

Automobiles  and  motor  vehicles..1?  6,528,086 
Automobile    and    motor  vehicle 

parts   3,926,077 

Bicycles  and  tricycles   30,567 

Bicycle  and  tricycle  parts   26,833 

Cars,  railway, — Box  and  flat.  .  .  .  3,972,846 

Passenger   2,067,291 

Tram  or  horse  .  .  36,710 

Other   850,313 

Parts  of   416,925 

Carriages,  buggies,  pleasure  carts 

and  vehicles   99,558 

Children's  carriages  and  sleds.  .  .  402,544 

Farm  and  freight  wagons   417,498 

Scrapers,  railway  or  road   114,830 

Wheelbarrows,  trucks  and  hand 

carts   119,844 

Other  carriages,  etc.,  and  parts  of.  156,970 


Total  carriages,  etc.  .   .  .$  19,166,892 
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Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Cash  registers  $  210,260 

Celluloid,    xylonite    or    xyolite,  in 

sheets,  lumps,  blocks,  rods  or  bars, 

not   further   manufactured  than 

moulded  or  pressed   104,435 

Celluloid,  other,  and  mfrs.  of  .  .   .  .  48,757 

Cement   274,555 

Clocks,  time  recorders,  clock  and 

watch  keys,  clock  movements  .  .  462,895 
Cloth,  coated  or  sized,  for  manufac- 
ture of  sensitized  blue  or  black 

print  cloth   7,980 

Clothes  wringers  and  parts  thereof 

for  domestic  use   33,999 


Coal,  coke,  etc. — 

Anthracite  coal  and  dust  %  20,584,198 

Bituminous  coal   26,064,157 

Charcoal   85,967 

Coke   2,072,275 


Total  coal,  coke,  etc.   ..$  48,806,597 


Cocoa  beans,  not  roasted,  crushed 

or  ground  $  524,618 

Cocoa    and    chocolate,    mfrs.  and 

preparations  of   216,415 

Cocoanuts   7,661 

Coffee  and  imitations  of   268,011 

Collars  and  cuffs   96,845 

Combs   35,892 

Communion  sets  of  metal,  glass  or 

wood   11,981 


Cordage,  rope  and  twine — 

Binder  twine  %  3,779,434 

Binder    twine,    articles    for  the 

manufacture  of   12,354 

Cordage,  cotton,  of  all  kinds.  .  .  .  17,468 
Twine,    manufactures    of,    viz.  : 

Hammocks    and    lawn  tennis 

nets,  sportsman's  fish  nets  and 

other  articles,  n.o.p   42,180 

Other  cordage,  rope  and  twine.  .  175,873 


Total  cordage,  rope  and 

twine  $  4,027,309 


Corsets  $  64  2,393 

Corset   clasps,   busks,   blanks  and 

steels,  and  covered  corset  wires 

cut  to  length,  tipped  or  untipped  ; 

reed,  rattan  and  horn,  covered..  8,200 

Costumes  and  scenery,  theatrical..  6,383 


Cotton  and  nia nul'actures  of — 

Bags,  seamless  $  20,804 

Bags,  made  up  with  the  needle.  .  78,544 

Batts,  batting  and  sheet-wadding.  33,713 
Clothing — 

Blouses  and  shirt  waists..    ..  161,773 

Shirts   444,092 

Socks  and  stockings   168,718 

Undershirts  and  drawers.  .    .  .  75,684 

Other  cotton  clothing   1,851,109 

Embroideries,  white  and  cream- 
coloured   42,248 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATE S . — Oontinnued. 


Principal  Articles. 


Value 
of 

Imports. 


Cotton  and  manufactures  of — Con. 
Fabrics — 

Belting  of  all  kinds   isr>,04r> 

Bookbinders'  cloth   39,084 

Dock,  c  otton  or  linen,  seamless, 

In    circular    form,    for  the 

manufacture  of  hose  pipe.  .  .  78,782 
Duck,   gray   or   white,  n.o.p. 

weighing  over  S  oz.  per  sq. 

yd   576,444 

Cray,  unbleached   201,945 

.leans,  coutllles  and  sateens  for 

corset  making   57,642 

Printed,  dyed  or  coloured . .  ..  1,600,314 

Velveteens  and  plush   51,345 

White  or  bleached   701,662 

Lace,  white  and  cream-coloured .  52,771 

Lamp-wick   20,630 

Raw  cotton  or  cotton  wool..    ..  9,752,437 
Sheets,  bed  quilts,  pillow  cases 
and  damask  in  the  piece,  in- 
eluding-  uncoloured  tablecloths 

or  napkins  '   88,859 

Tape   29,546 

Thread   271,473 

Towels  ,  ..  21,344 

Yarns   244,269 

Other  cottons   746,007 

Total  cottons  $  17,596,284 

Crucibles,  clay,  sand  or  plumbago.  $  49,492 

Curtains  and  shams   102,849 

Cyclometers  and  pedometers.  .    .  .  69,952 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals  and  medi- 
cines— 

Acids  $  241,898 

Albumen,  blood  and  egg,  and  egg 

yolk   35,794 

Alum  in  bulk,  ground  or  un- 
ground,  but  not  calcined  ;  and 
sulphate  of  alumina,  or  alum 

cake   122,241 

Ammonia,  nitrate  of   17,982 

Aniline  and  coal  tar  dyes,  soluble 
in  water,  in  packages  of  not 
less  than  1  lb.  weight,  includ- 
ing alizarine  and  artificial  aliz- 
arine  174,531 

Annatto,  liquid  or  solid   8,068 

Bacteriological  serums  for  sub- 
cutaneous injection   87,696 

Beans,  vanilla,  crude   90,189 

Borax  in  bulk  of  not  less  than 

25  lbs   15,567 

Brimstone,  crude,  or  in  roll  or 
flour,   and   sulphur   in   roll  or 

flour   541,287 

Chloride  of  lime  and  hypo- 
chlorite  of   lime   in  packages 

of  not  less  than  25  pounds..  77,017 

Cream    of    tartar    in    crystals.  .  56,231 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of 
sodium,  cyanogen  or  compound 
of  bromine  and  potassium  for 
reducing  metals  in  mining  oper- 
ations  142,997 

Dextrine,  dry   65,752 

i)yeing  or  tanning  articles  in  a 
crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or 

-tanning,  n.o.p   113,299 


Principal  Articles. 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals  and  medi- 
cines— Con. 

Flowers,  leaves  and  roots, 
medicinal  

Gelatine   and  isinglass  

Glycerine  

Gums,  viz.  : — 

Amber,  Arabic,  Australian, 
copal,  damar,  elemy,  kaurie, 
mastic,  sandaric,  Senegal, 
tragacanth,  gedda,  barberry, 
pontianac  and  lac,  crude, 
seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell 
Chicle  or  sappato  gum,  crude 
Other  gums  

Liquid  preparations,  non-alco- 
holic, for  disinfecting,  dipping 
or  spraying  

Liquorice,  in  paste,  rolls  and 
sticks,  not  sweetened  

Logwood,  fustic,  oak,  oak  bark 
quebracho,  extract  of  

Malt,  extract  of,  fluid  or  not,  in- 
cluding grain  molasses  

Manganese,  oxide  of  

Medicinal,  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  including 
proprietary   preparations.  . 

Potash  or  potassa — 

Caustic  

Chlorate  of,   not  further  pre- 
pared than  ground  

Muriate  and  sulphate  of .  . 
Nitrate  of  or  saltpetre  

Pyroxylin  and  wood  naphtha, 
preparations  of,  for  coating 
imitation  leather  

Quicksilver  

Quinine,  salts  of  

Soda — 

Bicarbonate  of  

Bichromate  of  

Caustic  

Nitrate  of  or  cubic  nitre.  .    .  . 

Nitrite  of   .  .   . : 

Sal  

Silicate    of    in    crystal    or  in 

solution  

Soda  ash  or  barilla  

iSulphate  Of  crude  (salt-cake). 

Sodium,  sulphide  of  

Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  any 
kind,  mixed  with  any  ingredient 
or  ingredients,  and  being  known 
or  designated  as  anodynes, 
elixirs,  essences,  extracts, 
lotions,  tinctures  or  medicines, 
or  ethereal  and  spirituous  fruit 
essences,  n.o.p  

Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol). 

Sulphuric  ether,  chloroform  and 
solutions  of  peroxide  cf  hydro- 
gen   

Surgical  dressings,  antiseptic, 
such  as  absorbent  cotton,  cot- 
ton wool,  lint,  lambs'  wool, 
tow,  jute,  gauzes  and  oakum, 
prepared  for  use  as  surgical 
dressings,    plain  .or  medicated 


Value 
of 

Imports. 


24,462 
50,371 
249, 1SS 


429,153 
580,547 
7,360 


59,850 

62,290 

826,109 

49,295 
24,051 

615,582 
23,623 

55,531 
180,765 
51,556 


13,064 
49,904 
22.31S 

19,236 
10,483 
183,782 
826,277 
23,117 
32,720 

75,713 
230,438 
101,050 

16,245 


33,881 
27,952 


34,711 


16  2.21  I 
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Principal  Articles. 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals  and  medi- 
cines-— Con. 

Terra  japonica,  gambier  or  cutch 

ATaseline  and  similar  prepartions 
of  petroleum  

Zinc  dust  

All  other  drugs,  dyes,  chemicals, 
etc  


Value 
of 

Imports. 


73,212 

24,931 
19,946 

836,489 


Total  drugs,  dyes,  etc.?  7,927,965 


Earthenware — 

Brown  or  coloured  earthen  and 
stoneware,  and  Rockingham 
ware  $ 

nhina  and  porcelain  ware,  n.o.p. 

C.  C.  or  cream-coloured  ware, 
decorated,  printed  or  sponged, 
and  all  earthenware,  n.o.p.   .  . 

Demijohns,    churns    or    crocks.  . 

Tableware  of  china,  porcelain, 
white  granite  or  iron-stone 
ware  

Tiles  or  blocks  of  earthenware 
or  stone  prepared  for  mosaic 
flooring  

Tiles,  earthenware,  n.o.p  

Other  earthenware   . 

Total  earthenware..  ..$ 

Elastic,  round  or  flat  $ 

Electric  apparatus — 

Carbons,  electric  light,  and  car- 
bon points  of  all  kinds, 
n.o.p  

Carbons  over  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference  

Electric  apparatus,  n.o.p.,  in- 
sulators of  all  kinds  and 
sockets,  etc.,  electric  and  gal- 
vanic batteries,  telephone  and 
telegraph  instruments  

Electric  motors,  generators,  and 
dynamos  

Incandescent  lamp  bulbs  and 
glass  tubing  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  incandescent 
lamps  and  mantle  stocking 
for   gas  light  

Total  electric  apparatus.. $ 

Embroideries,  n.o.p  $ 

Emery,  in  bulk,  crushed  or  ground. 
Emery    and    carborundum  wheels 
and  manufactures  of  emery  and 

carborundum  

Fancy  goods — 

Alabaster,  spar,  amber,  terra 
cotta,  or  composition  ornaments 

Bead  ornaments  

Boxes,    fancy   ornamental  cases 

and  writing  desks,  etc  

Braids,    cords,    fringes,  tassels, 

n.o.p  

Cases  for  jewellery,  watches, 
silverware,  platedware  and 
cutlery  


51,585 
11,592 


46,444 
27.993 


40,871 


125,409 

124,464 
142,954 


.71,312 


29,253 


39,333 
299,400 


5,514,765 
1,541,662 


110,084 


7,505,244 


29,237 
36,897 


123,729 

25,768 
4,963 

123,985 

167,766 

24,224 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Fancy  goods — Con. 
Feathers,    fruits,    grains,  leaves 

and  flowers,  artificial,  suitable 

for  ornamenting  hats..    ..    ..  158,348 

Feathers,  fancy,  n.o.p   167,208 

Lace,    lace    collars    and  similar 

goods,  etc   100,261 

Statutes  and  statuettes  of  any 

material   29,195 

Toys  and  dolls  of  all  kinds..   ..  293,853 

Other   fancy   goods   32,155 

Total  fancy  goods..  1,127,726 


fashion    plates,    tailers',  milliners' 

and  mantle-makers'  $  99,772 

Feathers,  bed  and   other   40,032 

Fertilizers   764,779 

Fisheries,  articles  for  use  in..    ..  709,111 

Fish — 

Halibut,  fresh   86,278 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted.  .  .  .  15,985 
Oysters — 

Fresh,  in  shell   28,191 

Shelled  in  bulk.  .   309,328 

Preserved,  canned,  etc..   ..   ..  50,912 

Salmon  fresh   55,740 

Other  fish   214,395 


'lax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of — 

Bags  or  sacks  

Fabrics — 

Jute  canvas,  uncoloured.  .  . 
Jute  cloth,  as  taken  from  the 
loom,  not  coloured,  cropped 
mangled,  pressed,  calendered, 
nor  finished  in  any  way. 

Unbleached  fabrics  

Hemp,  dressed  or  undressed. 

Jute  batts  and  jute  

Yarns  

Other  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc. 

Total  flax,  etc .   .  .  . 


$ 

760.S29 

$ 

87,695 

48,844 

164,433 

25,529 

351,336 

28,525 

40,746 

94,770 

841,878 

Yuits  and  nuts — 
Dried — 
Fruits — 

Apples  $  15,576 

Currants   129,311 

Dates   210,045 

Figs   74,340 

Prunes  and  plums,  unpitted.  538.262 

Raisins   668,831 

Other  dried  fruits   238,4  66 

Nuts — 

Almonds,  shelled   15,115 

not  shelled   19,896 

Brazil  nuts,  not  shelled .  .  ..  38,912 
Pecans,     not     shelled  and 

shelled  peanuts,  n.o.p   187,701 

Walnuts,  not  shelled   42,581 

Other  nuts,  shelled   61,095 

not  shelled.  .  .  .  271,433 
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Y;i  lue 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Fruits  ami  nuts — Con. 
Green  fruits — 

Apples   1,104,292 

Bananas   2,657,615 

Berries  of  all  sorts   680,160 

Cherries   119,021 

Cranberries   133,072 

drapes   351,488 

Lemons  and  limes   487,894 

Oranges  and  grape-fruit   2,976,482 

Peaches   353,440 

Pineapples   344,258 

Plums   316,524 

Quinces,    apricots,    pears  and 

nectarines   446,769 

Other  green  fruits   18,322 

Preserved  fruits — 

Fruits    in    air-tight    cans  or 

packages   422,948 

Jellies,    jams    and  preserves, 

n.o.p.,  and  condensed  mince 

meat   27,700 

Other  preserved  fruits   1,209 

Total  fruits  and  nuts  ..$  12,952,758 


Furs  and  skins  and  mfrs  of — 

Astrachan  or  Russian  hare 
skins  and  China  goat  plates 
or  rugs  wholly  or  partially 
dressed  but  not  dyed  $ 

Fur  skins,  wholly  or  partially 
dressed,  n.o.p  

Fur  tails  in  the  raw  state  

Fur  skins  of  all  kinds,  not 
dressed  in  any  manner,  n.o.p. . 

Hats,  caps,  muffs,  tippets,  capes, 
coats,  cloaks  and  other  mfrs.  of 
fur,  n.o.p  

Total  furs  and  skins  and 
mfrs.  of  $ 

Glass  and  mfrs.  of — 

Common  and  colourless  window 
glass   $ 

Glass  balls,  and  cut,  pressed  or 
moulded  crystal  glass  table- 
ware, blown  glass  tableware, 
and  other  cut  glass  ware.  .   .  . 

Glass  carboys  or  demijohns, 
bottles,  decanters,  flasks,  jars, 
and  phials  

Glass  in  sheets  and  bent  plate 
glass,  n.o.p  

Lamp  chimneys,  shades  or 
globes  

Plain,  coloured,  opaque,  stained 
or  tinted  or  muffled  glass  in 
sheets  

Plate  glass  '. 

Other  glass  

Silvered  glass  

Total  glass  and  mfrs  of.$ 

Gloves  and  mitts   .   .  .  $ 

Glue,  glue  stock  and  mucilage .  . 


17,880 

148,503 
6,869 

1,388,415 


215.209 


1,776,876 


417,417 

428,501 

403,856 
80,660 
303,843 


38,007 
62,786 
309,717 
49,672 


2,094,459 


323,964 
136,533 


Principal  Articles. 

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of — 

Fibre,  kartavert,  indurated  fibre, 
vulcanized  fibre  and  like  ma- 
terial,   and    manufactures  of, 

n.o.p  $ 

Manilla  grass  

Other  grasses,  etc.  .  

Total     grasses,  fibres, 
etc  

Grease  .  .  $ 

Gunpowder  and  explosives — 

Giant  powder,  nitro,  nitro-gly- 
cerine  and  other  explosives, 
n.o.p   .  .  .$ 

Gun,  rifle,  ^porting  and  can- 
ister powder  

Gun,  rifle  and  pistol  cartridges 
or  other  ammunition,  n.o.p.  .  . 

Other  gunpowder,  etc  

Total  gunpowder,  etc. .  .  $ 


Value 
of 

Imports. 


154,443 
1,108,141 
115,188 


$  1,377,772 


1,045,198 


52,856- 

82,585 

490,101 
76,881 


702,423 


Gutta    percha,    India    rubber  and 
mfrs  of — 

Belting  $  84,234 

Boots  and  shoes   124,889 

Clothing     and     clothing  made 

waterproof  with  India  rubber.  67,804 

Hose   137,298 

Packing,  mats  and  matting.  .   .  .  91,860 

Rubber  and  gutta  percha,  crude 
caoutchouc  or  India  rubber 
unmanufactured   2,631,112 

Rubber,    powdered,    and  rubber 

or  gutta  percha  waste  or  junk.  101,980 

Rubber,  recovered,  rubber  substi- 
tute, and  hard  rubber  in  sheets.  S69.666 

Rubber  thread  not  covered..    ..  28,286 

Tires  of  rubber  for  vehicles  of 

all  kinds   1,216,552 

Other  gutta  percha,  etc   783,441 

Total  gutta  percha,  etc.$  6,137,122 
Hair  and  mfrs.  of  $  249,990 


Hats,  caps,  bonnets  and  materials 
for — 

Beaver,  silk  or  felt  hats..  ..  662,610 
Braids   or  plaits   of  chip,  palm 

leaf,    Manilla,     willow,  osier. 

rattan,      straw,      Tuscan  or 

grass,  for  making  or  orna- 
menting hats  ;  and  plait  braids 

or    plaits    of    glazed  cotton 

thread,  not  over  \  inch  wide, 

for   the   mfr.   of   hat  bodies.  .  114, S84 

Buckram    for    the  manufacture 

of  hat  and  bonnet  shapes.  .  .  .  22,965 
Hatters'     bands      (not  cords), 

bindings     and     hat     sweats ; 

hatters'  tips  and  sides  when  cut 

to  shape,  and  cashmere  when 

cut  to  shape  for  under  brims 

and  hat  covers,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hats.  ."   6S,4  54 

Hat,    cap    and    bonnet  shapes, 

and  hat  and  bonnet  crowns.  .  63.S91 
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Principal  Articles. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets  and  materials 

for — Con. 
Hats,  caps,  etc.,  of  straw,  grass, 

chip  or  other  material,  n.  o.  p 
Hatters'  furs,  not  on  the  skin.  . 
Other     hats,     caps,     etc.,  and 

materials  for  

Total   hats,    caps,  etc..$ 

Hay  

Hides  and  skins  

Honey  

Hops  

Ink,  writing  and  printing  

Jewellery  

Junk,  old,  and  oakum  

Knitted  goods,  n.o.p  

Laces,  boot,  shoe,  shirt  and  stay.  . 


Value 
of 

Imports. 


1,164,072 
56,832 


8,462 


2,162,170 


288.023 
2,1  20T55S 
38,674 
375,957 
114,289 
1,001,258 
52,035 
29,567 
35.959 


Leather  and  mfrs.  of — 

Belting  leather  of  all  kinds.  .  .  .  21,528 
Calf,    kid    or    goat,    lamb  and 

sheep  skins,  tanned..   ..   ..   ..  80,818 

Calf,    kid    or    goat,    lamb  and 

sheep    skins,    dressed,  waxed 

or   glazed   458,622 

Glove  leather,   tanned  or  dress- 
ed,   coloured     or  uncoloured, 

for    use    in    the  manufacture 

of  gloves   638,939 

Harness  leather   9,073 

Japanned,    patent    or  enamelled 

leather   and    Morocco  leather, 

and    leather    in    imitation  of 

Morocco   leather   3-2,217 

Skins      for      Morocco  leather, 

tanned  but  not  further  manu- 
factured  14,996 

Sole  leather   31,537 

Tanners'  scrap  leather   12,849 

Upper  leather,  not  dressed,  waxed 

or  glazed   23,891 

Upper    leather,    including  don- 

gola,       cordovan,  kangaroo, 

alligator      and      all  leather, 

dressed,   waxed  or  glazed,  or 

further  finished   than  tanned, 

n.  o.  p.,  and  chamois  skins..  370,633 
Other  leather  and  skins,  n.o.p...  133,196 
Other    leather    dressed,  waxed 

or  glazed,  etc.,  n.  o.  p..  ..  320,040 
Manufactures  of  leather — 

Belting   122,256 

Boots  and  shoes,  slippers  and 

insoles  of  leather,  n.  o.  p..  3,616,112 

Boots  and  shoes,  pegged  or 
wire  fastened,  with  un- 
stitched soles,  close  edged..  36,550 

Harness  and  saddlery,  in- 
cluding horse  boots   109,559 

Other  manufactures  of  leather 

and  raw  hide,  n.  o.  p..    ..  614,386 

Total  leather  and  mfrs. 

of  $  6,647,202 

Lime  '  $  235,557 

Lime  juice,  etc   112,62-i 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Magic  lanterns  and  slides,  moving 

picture  machines   ..  1,164,174 

Marble  and  mfrs.  of — 

Marble,  sawn  or  sand  rubbed,  not 

polished  %  195,539 

Rough,    not    hammered    or  chis- 

selled   101,516 

Other  marble  and  mfrs.  of..    ..  165,844 

Total  marble  and  mfrs. 

of  $  462,719 


Metals  and  minerals  and  mfrs.  of — 
Brass  and  mfrs.  of — 

Bars  or  rods  not  less  than  6 
feet  in  length,  and  brass  in 
strips,  sheets  or  plates  not 
polished,  etc  $ 

Blocks,  ingots  or  pigs  

Cups,  being  rough  blanks  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper 
shells  or  cartridges .  .    .  . 

Glove  fasteners  of  metal,  shoe 
eyelets,  corset  eyelets,  shoe 
eyelet  hooks,  shoe  lace  wire 
fasteners  

Old  and  scrap  

Pumps  

Tubing,  not  polished  bent  or 
otherwise  manufactured,  in 
lengths  not  less  than  6  feet. 

Wire  cloth,  woven  wire  of 
brass,  n.  o.  p  

Wire,  plain  

Other  brass  and  mfrs.  of .  . 


Copper  and  mfrs.  of — 

Bars  and  rods  in  coils  or 
otherwise  in  lengths  not 
less  than  6  feet,  unmanu- 
factured   

Blocks,  pigs  or  ingots  

Old  and  scrap  

Rollers  for  use  in  calico 
printing  

Strips,  sheets  or  plates,  not 
planished,    or   coated,    etc.  . 

Tulbing  in  lengths  not  less 
than  6  feet  and  not  polish- 
ed, bent  or  otherwise  manu- 
factured   

Wire,  plain,  tinned  or  plated.. 

Other  copper   and   mfrs.   of.  . 

Total  copper  and  mfrs.  of...1 

Gold  and  silver  and  mfrs.  of — 

Electro-plated    ware    and  gilt 

ware,  n.  o.  p  

Gold,  silver  and  aluminium 
leaf    and    Dutch    or  schlag 

metal  leaf  

Sterling  or  other  silverware 
Other  gold  and  silver,  etc..  .. 


756,063 
232,831 


102,053 


184,562 
291,667 
18,969 


313,836 

67,846 
68,752 
1,753,690 


Total  brass  and  mfrs.   of..$  3,790,269 


4,333,471 
778,094 
62,045 

18,853 

718,956 


120,940 
115,]  83 
263,206 


.410.74S 


185,566 


23,966 
111,862 
L7.651 


Ml. 


Total  gold  and  silver,  etc..$ 


339,04; 
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Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Metals  and  minerals  and  mfrs.  of — Con. 
Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of — 
Agricultural  implements — 

Binding  attachments   34,539 

Cultivators,     weeders  and 

parts  of   57,079 

Prills,  seed   99,441 

Farm,  road  or  field  rollers..  114,135 

Harrows  and  parts  of .  .    .  .  156,4  34 

Harvesters,  self-binding-.  .   ..  336,675 

Horse  rakes   41,234 

Lawn  mowers   64,449 

Manure  spreaders   42,035 

Mowing  machines   47,857 

Ploughs   and   parts   of..    ..  1,011,557 

Potato  diggers   47,217 

Reapers   38,300 

other     agricultural  imple- 
ments  153,115 

Parts  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments  954,196 

Total  agricultural  imple- 
ments $  3,198,263 


Angles,  beams,  channels,  and 
other  rolled  shapes  not 
punched,  drilled  or  further 
manufactured  than  rolled, 
weighing  not  less  than  35 
lbs.  per  lineal  yard,  not  being 
square,  flat,  oval  or  round 
shapes,  and  not  being  rail- 
way bars  or  rails  $ 

Angles,  beams,  channels,  gird- 
ers,  tees  and  other  rolled 
shapes  or  sections,  not 
punched,  drilled  or  further 
manufactured  than  rolled, 
n.o.p  

Anvils  and  vises  

Axle  and  axle  parts  n.o.p.,  and 
axle  blanks  and  parts  thereof 
of  iron  or  steel,  for  railway, 
tramway  or  other  vehicles.  . 

Bars,  bands,  hoops,  scroll  or 
strip,  sheet  or  plate,  rolled  or 
cast  steel  of  any  size,  thick- 
n<  ss  or  width,  galvanized  or 
coated  with  any  material  or 
not,  and  steel  blanks  for  the 
manufacture  of  milling  cut- 
ters, when  of  greater  value 
than  3S  cts.  per  lb  

Bar  iron  or  steel,  rolled,  whe- 
ther in  coils,  bundles,  rods  or 
bars,  comprising  rounds, 
ovals,  squares  and  flats, 
n.o.p  

Bars  or  sheets  of  steel  for  the 
manufacture  of  shovels.  .   .  . 

Billets  of  iron  or  steel  

Bridges  or  parts  thereof,  struc- 
tural work,  columns,  shapes 
or  sections,  drilled,  punched, 
or  in  any  further  state  of 
manufacture,  than  as  rolled 
or  cast,  n.o.p  

Butts  and  hinges  


4,924,971 


2,492,458 
43,531 


302,780 


1,065,807 


3,093,901 

67,993 
674,472 


914,655 
136,006 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Metals  and  minerals  and  mfrs.  of — Con. 

Castings   1,311,343 

Cast  scrap  iron   481,500 

Chains   499,710 

Cream    separators    and  steel 

bowls  for   303,439 

Cream    separators,  materials 

for   254,781 

Cutlery   246,481 

Engines,  etc. — 

Boilers,  steam  and  parts  of.  273,083 
Boilers,  other,  and  parts  of.  .  262,197 

Fire  engines   70,292 

Gasoline  and  gas  engines  .  .  2,456,507 
Locomotives  for  railways.  .  .  615,468 
Motor  cars  for  railways  and 

tramways   71,976 

Steam  engines   386,444 

Steam  pumps..  71   304,495 

Ferro-silicon,  spiegeleisen  and 

ferro-manganese   98,707 

Fire  extinguishing  machines, 
including  sprinklers  for  fire 
protection   114,416 

Forgings  of  iron  or  steel  of 
whatever  shape  or  size  or 
in  whatever  stage  of  manu- 
facture, n.o.p.  ;  and  steel 
shafting,  turned,  compressed, 
or  polished,  and  hammered, 
drawn  or  cold  rolled  iron  or 
steel  bars  or  shapes,  n.o.p...  188,105 

Guns,  rifles,  including  air  guns 
and  air  rifles  (not  being- 
toys),  muskets,  cannons,  pis- 
tols, revolvers  or  other  fire- 
arms  611,249 

Hardware,  viz. :  builders',  cab- 
inet-makers', upholsterers', 
harness-makers',  saddlers', 
and  carriage  hardware,  in- 
cluding curry-combs,  n.o.p.  .  704,118 

Hoop,  band,  scroll  or  strip.  ...  792,198 

Locks  of  all  kinds   436,670 


Machinery — 

Adding  -.  $ 

Carding,  spinning,  weaving 
or  braiding  machinery,  or 
machinery  for  knitting- 
fibrous  material,  of  a  class 
or  kind  not  made  in  Can- 
ada  

Cement  making  

Coal  handling  

Concrete  mixing  

Cranes  and  derricks  

Engines,  portable,  with  boil- 
ers in  combination,  and 
traction  engines,  for  farm 
purposes  

Gold  mining,  alluvial,  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  for, 
of  a  class  or  kind  not  made 
in  Canada  

Hay  presses  

Mining,  smelting  and  reduc- 
ing machinery,  for  use  ex- 
clusively in  mining  or 
metallurgical  operations, 
n.o.p  


366,282 


1,156,809 
181,907 
167,364 
110,339 
782,187 


2,293,649 


225,085 
48,326 


941,675 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. — Continnued. 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Metals  and  minerals  and  mfrs.  of — Con. 
Machinery — Con. 

Ore  crushers  and  rock  crush- 
ers, stamp  mills,  Cornish 
and  belted  rolls,  rock  drills, 
air  .  compressors,  cranes, 
derricks  and  percussion 
coal  cutters   481,194 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  ma- 
chines  423,707 

Printing     and  lithographic 

presses  and  accessories  for.  902,103 

Rolling  mill  machines   175,721 

Ruling,  folding,  binding,  em- 
bossing, creasing  or  cut- 
ting machinery  when  for 
use  exclusively  by  printers, 
bookbinders  and  by  manu- 
facturers of  articles  made 
from  paper  or  cardboard, 
including  parts  thereof.  .  .  336,853 

Saw-mill  machines   22S.825 

Sewing  machines  and  parts 

of   450,033 

Shovels,  steam  and  electric.  .  576,402 

Threshing  machine  separa- 
tors and  parts  of   1,390,158 

Type-casting  and  typeset- 
ting machines,  and  parts 
thereof,  adapted  for  use  in 
printing  offices   758,735 

Typewriting  machines   721,259 

Washing  machines,  domestic.  83,122 

Windmills  and  parts  of .  .   .  .  48,930 

Other  machinery   13,042,596 

Total  machinery  $  25,893,261 

Nails,  brads,  spikes  and  tacks.  $  131,644 

Needles   63,723 

Nuts  of  wrought  iron  or  steel 

and   washers,   iron   or  steel 

rivets,  bolts  with  or  without 

threads,  nut  and  bolt  blanks, 

T  and  strap  hinges  and  hinge 

blanks,  n.o.p   258,373 

Ore,  iron   3,160,664 

Pig-iron   2,341,407 

Pipe,  cast-iron   570,904 

Pipe  fittings   997,282 

Plates,  rolled,  not  less  than  30 

inches  wide  and  one-fourth 

inch  thick   2,172,833 

Plates   or   sheets,   sheared  or 

unsheared,  and  skelp  iron  or 

steel    sheared    or    rolled  in 

grooves,  etc   1,134,427 

Plate,  steel,  universal  mill  or 

rolled  edge  plates,  over  12  in. 

wide,  for  the  manufacture  of 

bridges  or  of  structural  work 

or  for  car  construction..  ..  1,466,622 
Plough    plates    or   shares,  or 

mould  boards,  land  sides  and 

other  plates  for  agricultural 

implements,    cut    to  shape 

from  rolled  plates  of  steel, 

but   not   moulded,  punched, 

polished  or  otherwise  manu- 
factured  227,194 

Pumps,  hand   S8,560 


Principal  Articles. 

Metals  and  minerals  and  mfrs.  of — 

Rails  for  railways  and  tram- 
ways   

Railway  fish  and  tie  plates.. 

Railway  spikes  

Railway  switches,  frogs,  cross- 
ings, etc  

Safes  and  doors  for  safes  and 
vaults  

Scales,  balances,  weighing 
beams  and  strength-testing 
machines  

Scrap,  wrought,  being  waste 
or  refuse,  including  punch- 
ings,  cuttings  and  clippings 
of  iron  or  steel  plates  or 
sheets,  having  been  in 
actual  use ;  crop  ends  of 
tin  plate  bars,  blooms  and 
rails,   the  same  not  having 

been  in  actual  use  

-  Screws,  iron  and  steel,  com- 
monly called  wood  screws, 
n.o.p.,  including  lag  or 
coach  screws,  plated  or  not, 
and  machine  or  other 
screws,  n.o.p  

Shafting,  round,  steel,  in 
bars  not  exceeding  21 
inches  in  diameter  

Sheets  :  Canada  plates  ;  Russia 
iron,  terne  plate  and  rolled 
sheets  of  iron  or  steel, 
coated  with  zinc,  spelter  or 
other  metal,  of  all  widths  or 
thicknesses,  n.o.p  

Sheets,  flat,  galvanized  

Sheets,  polished  or  not,  No. 
14  gauge  and  thinner, 
n.o.p  

Ships  or  vessels, — Angles, 
beams,  knees,  masts,  plates, 
sheets  or  parts  thereof,  and 
cable  chains  for  

Ships  and  vessels  of  iron  or 
steel, — Manufactured  articles 
of  iron  or  steel  or  brass, 
for  use  in  the  construction 
of,  being  of  a  class  or  kind 
not  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada   

Skates,  of  all  kinds,  roller  or 
other,  and  parts  thereof.  .  .  . 
iSkelp  sheared  or  rolled  in 
grooves  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wrought  iron  or 
steel  pipe  

Springs,  n.o.p.,  and  parts 
thereof,  of  iron  or  steel,  for 
railway,  tramway  or  other- 
vehicles   

Steel  for  saws  and  straw  cut- 
ters cut  to  shape  but  not  fur- 
ther manufactured  

Stoves  of  all  kinds,  for  coal, 
wood,  oil,  spirits  or  gas.  .  .  . 


Value 
of 

Imports. 
Con. 

4,901,851 
234,634 
170,786 

274,093 

167,397 

144,454 


595,222 


78,733 


149,431 


486,254 
1,018,536 

1,872,338 
544,847 


102,426 
40,719 

2,741,979 

127,763 

168,634 
S19.740 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
FROM  TIIK  LNITED  STATES. — Con tinnued. 


Value 

Principal   Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Metals  and  minerals  and  mfrs.  of — Con. 

Surgical  and  dental  instru- 
ments and  surgical  needles  ; 
surgical  operating:  tables  for 
use  in  hospitals,  X-ray  ap- 
paratus and  parts  thereof, 
and  microscopes  valued  at 
not  less  than  $50  each  by 
retail   ..  435,330 

Tires.     locomotive     and  car 

wheel,  of  steel,  in  the  rough.  135,401 

Tools  and  implements   1,088,380 

Tubing — 

Boiler  tubes,  including  flues 
and  corrugated  tubes  for 
marine  boilers   473,209 

Plain  or  galvanized  tubing 
or  pipe,  riveted  or  corru- 
gated, etc.,  and  lock-joint 
pipe   547,573 

Wrought  or  seamless  iron  or 
steel  tubing,  plain  or  gal- 
vanized  981,890 

Other  tubing   281,891 

Ware,  agate,  granite  or  enam- 
elled ;   plain  or  coated  iron 

hollow-ware,  aluminum 

ware,  etc   .  .  361,064 

"Wire — 

Barbed  fencing   503,201 

Galvanized,    9,    12    and  13 

gauge   1,219,510 

Single   or   several,  covered, 

including  cable   563,448 

Other  wire   666,531 

Wire  rods,  rolled,  round,  in  the 

coil  not  over  g  in.  in  dia- 
meter,  for  making  wire  in 

the  coil   1,464,366 

other  iron  and  steel   9,428,817 


Total  iron  and  steel 


$  98,695,448 


Lead  and  manufactures  of..    ..$  179,581 

Tin  and  manufactures  of — 

Blocks,  pigs  and  bars   866,014 

Plates  and  sheets   2,859,061 

Other  tin   683,858 

Zinc  and  manufactures  of — 

Blocks,  pigs,  bars,  etc   72,788 

Spelter   330,497 

Manufactures  of  zinc   46,260 

Miscellaneous  metals,  etc. — 

Alumina  %  600,454 

Aluminium  in  ingots,  blocks  or 

bars,  strips,  sheets  or  plates.  395,844 

Aluminium,    manufactures  of, 

n.o.p   111,029 

Asbestos  in  any  form  other 
than  crude  and  all  manufac- 
tures of   415,338 

Buckles  of  iron,  steel,  brass  or 
copper   of   all   kinds,  n.o.p. 

(not  being  jewellery)   ..    ..  126,788 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Metals  and  minerals  and  mfrs.  of — Con. 

Gas,  coal  or  other  oil  and  elec- 
tric light  fixtures  or  parts 
thereof  of  metal,  including 
lava  or  other  tips,  burners, 
collars,  galleries,  shades  and 

shade-holders   637,185 

Gas  mantels  and  incandescent 

gas  burners   87,467 

Gas  meters  and  finished  parts 

of  '.   57,198 

German,  Nevada  and  nickel  sil- 
ver,   manufactures    of,  not 

plated   60,826 

Lamps,  side-lights  and  head- 
lights, lanterns  and  chande- 
liers  873,125 

Nickel,  nickel  silver  and  Ger- 
man silver  in  ingots,  blocks, 
bars,    rods,    strips,  sheets, 

plates   135, 85S 

Nickel-plated  ware   1,233,805 

Ores  of  metals,  n.o.p   982,890 

Stereotypes  and  electrotypes  of 
all    sorts,    and    accessories  . 

therefor   149,195 

Type  for  printing,  including 
chases,  quoins  and  slugs  of 

all  kinds   103,156 

Other  miscellaneous  metals,  etc.  1,007,354 

Total  miscellaneous  metals, 

etc  $  6,977,512 

Total    metals,  minerals 

and  mfrs.  of  $  121,251,081 

Milk  and  cream,  fresh  $  236,772 

Milk  food  and  similar  preparations.  172,961 

Mineral  and  aerated  waters  .  .  .  .  49,591 
Musical  instruments — 

Phonographs,  graphophones, 
gramophones  and  finished  part 
thereof,     including  cylinders 

and  records  therefor   868,920 

Pianos   380,647 

Pianos,  parts  of   275,411 

Other  musical  instruments  .  .   .  .  265,406 

Oilcake  and  oilcake  meal   132. S74 

Oilcloth   472,594 

Oils—  * 
Coal  and  kerosene,  distilled,  puri- 
fied or  refined  $  1.350,502 

Cocoanut,  palm  and  palm  kernel.  164.911 

Cotton-seed   1,512,200 

Crude  petroleum,   fuel   and  gas 

oils   5,999,221 

Essential  oils   263,268 

Gasoline   4,4«6,9S6 

Lubricating   1,041,395 

Rosin  and  chinawood  oil   205,165 

Other  oils   954,792 

Total  oils                  .  .   .  .$  15,958,440 

Optical,  philosophical,  etc.,  instru- 
ments :  %  9  IS,  5  68 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. — Contin  uned. 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Paintings   956,842 

Paints  and  colours   1,032,360 

Paper  and  mfrs.  of — 

Albumenized    and    other  papers 

and  films  chemically  prepared 

for  photographers'  use   104,162 

Cardboard  not  pasted  or  coated.  78,913 

Cards  for  playing   76,564 

Envelopes   98,113 

Millboard,  not  coated  or  pasted.  103,577 
Paper,  photographic,  plain,  basic, 

baryta  coated,  adapted  for  the 

manufacture  of  albumenized  or 

sensitized  paper   90,151 

Printing  paper   483,947 

Ruled,     bordered,     coated  and 

boxed  papers   180,056 

Strawboard,  not  pasted  or  coated.  98,131 

Tarred  and  other  building  paper.  509,086 

Wall  paper   324,760 

Wrapping  paper   119,901 

Other  paper  and  mfrs..  of   3,155,676 


Total    paper    and  mfrs. 

of  $  5,423,037 


Pencils,  lead  $  203,553 

Pens,  penholders  and  rulers   105,857 

Perfumery   465,567 

Pickles,  sauces  and  soy    194,061 

Picture  and  photograph  frames.   .  .  123,538 

Plants  and  trees   415,397 


Plates,  engraved  on  wood,  steel  or 
other  metal  and  transfer,  taken 
from  the  same,  engravers'  plates 
of  steel  or  other  metal  polished 


for  engraving  thereon   55,830 

Pocket  books,  portfolios,  purses, 
reticules,  satchels,  card  cases, 
fly  books  and  musical  instrument 

cases   366,058 

Polish  or   composition,   knife  and 

other,  n.o.p   113,888 

Precious  stones   180,807 


Provisions — 

Butter  $  73,419 

Cheese   68,733 

Eggs   2,561,221 

Lard   743,173 

Meats — 

Bacon  and  hams   1,171,691 

Beef,  fresh   43,828 

Beef,  salted   52,271 

Canned  meats   105,479 

Dried  or  smoked  meats   221,467 

Extracts  of  meat   282,297 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh..    ..  425,941 

Pork,  barrelled   1,178,494 

Poultry  and  game   258,387 

Other  meats   300,448 


Total  provisions  $  7,486,849 


Pulleys,  belt  $  98,008 

Rags   1,094,229 

Regalia  and  badges   48,990 

Rennett   32,507 

Resin  or  rosin   541,329 

Ribbons   164,437 

Sand  and  emery  paper  and  cloth..  159,677 

Salt   221,550 


Value 

Principal  Articles.  of 

Imports. 

Sausage  casings   84,604 

Seeds — 

Clover  and  timothy   1,010,514 

Other  seeds   259,534 

Settlers  effects   9,238,698 

Ships,    ship   boilers,   engines,  ma- 
chinery, etc   1,080,751 

Signs,  etc.,  not  paper   138,195 


Silk  and  mfrs.  of — 

Clothing- 
Socks  and  stockings  $  211,733 

Other   408,813 

Fabrics   381,139 

Raw,  or  reeled  from  cocoon..    ..  291,604 

Sewing,  embroidery,  twist,  floss, 

etc   98,714 

Other  silk  and  mfrs.  of   153,083 


Total  silk  and  mfrs.  of.$  1,545,086 


Slate  and  mfrs.  of  $  211,836 

Soap   1,008,609 

Spices   83,510 

Spirits  and  wines   152,780 

Sponges  of  marine  production.  .   .  .  77,992 

Starch   68,952 

Stockinette  for  mfr.  of  rubber  boots 

and  shoes   43,670 


Stone  and  mfrs.  of — 

Chalk,  prepared  $  4  2,419 

Chalk,  china  or  Cornwall  stone, 
cliff  stone,  and  felspar,  fluor- 
spar magnesite,  ground  or  un- 

•     ground   149,963 

Flagstone,  granite,  rough,  sand- 
stone and  all  building  stone, 
not  hammered,  sawn  or 
chiselled   91,962 

Flagstone,  and  all  other  building 

stone,  sawn  or  dressed   465,509 

Gravel  and  sand   390,488 

Grindstones   97,422 

Gypsum,    calcined    or    not,  and 

wall  plaster   133,707 

Other  stone  and  mfrs.  of   295,352 


Total  stone  and  mfrs.  of.$  1,666,822 


Sugar,  molasses,  etc  $  8  93,926 

Tar,  coal,  and  coal  pitch   189,358 

Tea   38,64S 

Teeth,  artificial,  not  mounted..  ..  162,636 
Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured   4,353,184 

Manufactured   347,588 

Tobacco  pipes  of  all  kinds,  pipe 
mounts,  cigar  and  cigarette  hold- 
ers, and  cases  for  same,  smokers' 
sets  and  cases  therefor  and  to- 
bacco pouches   65,667 

Trunks,  valises,  hat  boxes,  carpel 

bags,  and  tool  bags   113,590 

Trusses,  surgical,  pessaries  and  sus- 
pensory bandages   49,321 

Turpentine,  spirits  of   154,670 

Umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades, 

of  a}l  kinds  and  materials   IS, 776 

Varnishes  and  lacquers   118,479 
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PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  [MPORTED  INTO  CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
FROM  THE  CJNITED  STATES. — Continuned. 


Principal  Articles. 

Vegetables- 
Melons  $ 

Potatoes,  n.o.p  

Potatoes,  sweet,  and  yams..  .. 

Tomatoes,  fresh  

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Including  corn  and  baked 
beans,  In  canS  or  other  air-tight 

packages,  n.o.p  

( >ther  vegetables  


Value 
of 

Tmports. 

170,083 
353,548 
57,291 
431,411 


233,746 
1,270,598 


Total  vegetables  $  2,516,677 


Waste  or  shoddy  from  cotton, 
woollen  or  other  fabrics  or  from 
yarn  or  thread,  machined,  gar- 
netted  or  prepared  for  use..    .  .$ 

Watches  and  parts  of  

Wax  of  all  kinds  

Webbing  

Wood- 
Barrels   $ 

Cane,  reed  or  rattan  

Caskets  and   coffins   and  metal 

parts  of  

Cork  wood  and  bark  and  mfrs. 

of  

Doors  

Felloes  of  hickory  or  oak,  not 
further     manufactured  than 
rough  sawn  or  bent  to  shape.  . 
Fence  posts  and  railway  ties.  .  .  . 

Fuel  wood  

Furniture  

Handle,  heading,  stave  and  shin- 
gle bolts  

Handles — 

Ash .  .  

D  shovel  

Hickory  

Hickory  billets  

Hickory  and  oak  spokes,  not  fur- 
ther manufactured  than  rough 
turned,  and  not  tenoned,  mitred 

or  sized  

Hub,  last,  wagon,  oar  and  gun 
blocks,  and  all  like  blocks  or 
sticks,  rough  hewn  or  sawed 
only,  and  scale  board  for  cheese 

boxes  

Ivory  nuts  (vegetable)  

leasts  of  wood  

Logs  and  round  timber  

Lumber,  timber,  planks  and 
boards — 
African  teak,  amaranth,  black 
heart,  ebony,  boxwood,  coco- 
boral,  dogwood,  lignum  vita, 
persimmon,    red    cedar  and 

satin-wood  

•  Cherry,  chestnut,  gumwood, 
hickory  and  whitewood .  . 

Laths  

Mahogany  

Oak  

Pitch  pine  

Sawed,  split  or  cut  boards, 
planks  and  other  lumber, 
when  not  further  manufac- 
tured than  dressed  on  one 
side  only  


225,008 
880,183 
234,835 
189,883 


273,680 
70,260 

59,214 

276,151 
476,193 


79,861 
2,326,843 

89,936 
2,660,071 

219,032 

32,763 
71,044 
72,091 
69,995 


231,328 


74,S93 
70,222 
85,698 
648,200 


26,235 

774,658 
82,308 

282,487 
2,629,788 
2,912,363 


4,423,245 


Principal  Articles. 


Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals, 
planed  or  dressed  on  one 
side  or  both  sides,  when  the 
edges  thereof  are  jointed  or 

tongued  and  grooved  . 

Shingles.  

Spanish  cedar  

Staves  of  oak,  sawn,  split  or 
cut,  not  further  manufactur- 
ed than  listed  or  jointed .... 
Timber  hewn  or  sawed,  squared 
or  sided   or  creosoted 

Walnut  

White  ash  

Matches  

Mouldings  

Refrigerators  

Show  cases  and  parts  of  

Veneers  

Window  sash  

Wood  pulp  

All  other  wood  and  mfrs.  of .  . 


Value 
of 

Imports. 


508,126 
102,622 
74,548 


181,624 

521,825 
28,691 

119,552 
47,255 

154,427 
55,256 
50,289 

284,497 
71,239 

233,806 
1,949,574 


Total  wood  and  mfrs.  of.$  23,401,890 


Wool  and  mfrs.  of — 

Carpets,  mats  and  rugs  $  74,902 

Clothing — 

Knitted  goods,  n.o.p   108,136 

Outside   garments   for  women 

and  children   255,057 

Socks  and  stockings   70.S00 

Undershirts  and  drawers..    ..  57,144 

Other  clothing   765,870 

Fabrics — 

Cassimeres,    cloths    and  doe- 
skins  66,933 

Felt  cloth   22,273 

Other  fabrics   216,878 

Felt,  pressed,  of  all  kinds,  not 

filled   or  covered   by   or  with 

any  woven  fabric   .  .  .  110,026 

Noils,     being    the    short  wool 

which  falls  from  the  combs  in 

worsted  factories,  and  worsted 

tops,  n.o.p   151,018 

Wool  and  the  hair  of  the  camel, 

alpaca,    goat    and    other  like 

animals,  not  further  prepared 

than  washed,  n.o.p   171,001 

Other  wool  and  mfrs.  of..   ..   ..  32,704 

Total  wool  and  mfrs.  of.$  2,102,742 
Yeast  $  426,429 


Total  value  of  principal  and 
other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise imported  from  United 

States — 

Fiscal  year,  1914  $  395.565.32S 

1913   435,770,081 

1912   330.42S.502 

1911   274,8*4,858 

1910   217,502,415 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  November  23,  1914. 

TRADE  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  month  of  September 
show  an  all  round  shrinkage.  The  total  imports  for  the  month  are  valued  at  £2,104,812 
as  against  £4,030,719  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  and  the  exports  are 
valued  at  £571,521  as  against  £5,461,092  in  September,  1913.  The  decrease  shown 
in  the  export  figures  gives  no  guide  to  production,  because  diamonds  and  gold  are 
being  held  in  reserve,  only  a  small  amount  of  gold  having  been  exported.  A  foot- 
note to  the  statistical  returns  reads  "  Owing  to  the  disturbed  conditions  large  quan- 
tities of  raw  gold  are  not  being  exported,  but  are  retained  in  the  Union."  Unfor- 
tunately the  other  items  of  regular  export,  in  such  lines  as  mohair,  skins  and  hides, 
ostrich  feathers  and  wool  show  a  decline.  In  the  latter  commodity  October  will  make 
a  better  showing  as  arrangements  were  completed  in  September  which  allowed  export. 
In  the  lines  of  farm  produce  the  buying  capacity  of  the  farmer  and  trader  is  not  as 
much  affected  as  would  appear  by  the  figures,  due  to  the  Government  scheme  for 
cash  advances  on  certain  articles. 

The  figures  of  import  show  that  all  the  Union  ports  are  doing  less  business  and 
that  each  port  has  suffered  in  about  equal  proportion.  The  value  of  imports  at  Cape 
Town  fell  from  £703,472  to  £414,568;  at  Durban  they  fell  from  £961,060  to  £451,098 
and  at  Port  Elizabeth  from  £835,315  to  £474,484. 

TOTAL   TRADE   FOR   NINE  MONTHS. 

The  total  imports  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  are  valued  at  £25,680,334,  which 
is  £4,411,147  less  than  the  same  period  of  1913. 

Canada's  figures  of  imports  to  South  Africa  for  this  period  are  £624,711,  which 
are  £68,116  less  than  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  although  in  the  percentage 
of  the  total  trade  there  is  an  improvement  of  -01  per  cent;  the  percentage  standing 
at  2-04.  Canada's  exports  to  South  Africa  have  declined  much  more  on  three  lines  of 
export  than  the  amount  shown  above  for  the  whole.  The  total  shows  an  improvement 
on  the  general  range  of  our  export.  This  is  a  very  good  indication  of  a  more  general 
interest  by  South  African  importers  in  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  and  will  be 
greatly  to  Canadian  advantage  when  conditions  become  normal. 

The  United  Kingdom's  trade  for  this  period  is  £2,109,773  less  than  for  1913. 
but  her  percentage  of  the  total  trade  is  56-2,  which  is  1-03  better. 

Australia's  exports  to  South  Africa  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  are  £1,154,623, 
a  decrease  of  £376,820. 

New  Zealand  dropped  from  £63,002  to  £56,292. 

The  total  British  Empire  imports  have  fallen  from  £20,197,200  to  £17,441,284 
and  the  only  parts  of  the  Empire  which  improved  their  percentage  of  the  total  trade 
were  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Ceylon  and  Mauritius. 

The  imports  from  foreign  countries  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  arc  £8,239,050, 
which  is  £1,655,231  less  than  last  year.  The  countries  which  have  made  increases  arc 
the  Belgian  Congo,  Denmark,  (Ireece,  Dutch  Eas1   India  Islands.  Portuguese  East 
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Africa,  Russia  and  Switzerland,  which  made  the  largest  increase,  amounting  to 
£19,000;  this  increase  was  in  hand  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Belgium's  trade 
decreased  by  E96,754  and  France  by  E54,959.  Holland's  exports  suffered  to  a  much 
larger  extent,  being  a  little  more  than  £200,000.  The  United  States  of  America's 
trade  declined  more  than  any  other  neutral  or  ally  country;  their  total  being  £2,296,- 
178,  which  is  £399,467  less  than  in  1913. 

Germany's  exports  for  this  period  reached  a  value  of  £2,169,015,  this  is  a  decrease 
L3,965,  while  the  Austria-Hungary  figures  are  only  £5,656  less  than  in  1913, 
her  total  this  year  being  €110,982. 


OCTOBER  IMPORTS. 

The  statement  of  imports  for  October  which  has  just  come  to  hand  shows  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  September  returns,  but  the  totals  and  customs  returns 
are  loss  than  in  October  of  1913. 

Tlir  returns  for  October  and  comparison  with  last  year's  figures  are  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS. 

Ports—  1914.  1913. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   £1,491,733  £1,852,471 

Durban   775,349  1,032,070 

Lourenco  Marques   224,167  416,046 

Other  ports  and  stations   34,008  58,986 

G.  P.  O     59,545 

Total   £2,525,257  £3,419,118 


CUSTOMS  DUES. 

Ports —  1914.  1913. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   £111,925  £216,067 

Durban   68,847  97,210 

Johannesburg-   42,278  61,547 

Lourenco  Marques   10,165  22,352 

Other  ports  and  stations   10,608  19,518 

G.  P.  O   6,109  6,354 


Total   £289,932  £423,048 


The  present  conditions  and  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  seems  to 
show  opportunities  for  Canadian  firms  to  organize  a  campaign  of  circular  letters 
and  catalogues  giving  all  the  information  possible.  The  buyers  who  are  looking  for 
new  markets  for  their  future  trade  are  giving  much  more  attention  than  is  usually 
given  to  catalogues  and  letters  of  information.  This  work  followed  up  in  a  few 
months  by  direct  representation  seems  the  best  way  to  secure  the  business;  if  the 
manufacturer  wants  the  South  African  trade,  he  must  come  after  it  either  by  having 
his  own  Canadian  traveller  or  a  South  African  commission  agent  cover  the  ground 
for  him. 

The  rebellion  up-country,  which  is  now  pretty  well  under  control,  was  the  cause 
of  a  large  congestion  in  freight  on  the  wharves  here,  but  during  the  past  few  days  this 
has  been  considerably  relieved  as  the  Government  are  opening  up  many  branch  lines 
which  were  closed  for  a  time  and  also  the  main  lines  are  now  freer  to  handle  general 
freight. 

Orders  are  not  being  placed  in  a  large  way,  business  has  again  resolved  itself  into 
a  hand  to  mouth  proposition  and  will  remain  so  until  the  rebellion  is  settled  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

It  has  been  shown  on  several  occasions  by  the  figures' of  import  that  Canada  has 
been  losing  ground  for  the  past  few  years  on  exports  to  South  Africa  which  came 
under  the  above  heading. 
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With  a  view  to  pointing  out  how  an  improvement  could  be  secured, -the  importers 
and  commission  agents  in  this  line  have  been  interviewed.  The  trade  generally  state 
that  they  will  on  every  occasion  give  their  orders  to  Canada  in  preference  to  other 
sources  of  supply  if  the  Canadian  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  submit  their  goods 
on  the  lines  necessary  to  secure  South  African  business.  The  following  remarks  will 
show  the  conditions  required  for  the  securing  of  this  market: — 


POINTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

1.  An  exclusive  agency  arrangement  for  South  Africa,  the  makers  to  refer  all 
inquiries,  direct  or  indirect,  for  supply  or  quotation  within  the  territory,  back  to  the 
agent  on  the  spot. 

2.  Illustrations,  preferably  in  form  of  an  attractive  catalogue,  of  as  great  a  variety 
as  possible  of  pew  ends,  and  of  all  the  shapes  of  pew  body,  centre  divisions,  seat  and 
back,  and  seat  supports;  screens  and  altar  railings  and  kneelers,  pulpit  and  altar 
furniture,  choir  stalls,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  church  equipment.  These  cata- 
logues to  be  imprinted,  for  example,  as  follows :  "  To  be  obtained  only  through  the 
sole  agent  for  all  South  Africa  (name  and  address),  from  whom  prices  and  all  informa- 
tion can  be  procured." 

3.  As  a  rule,  tenders  are  called  for  on  short  notice  and  according  to  architects' 
plans  and  specifications,  time  is  not  usually  allowed  in  order  to  send  copies  of  same 
over  to  the  makers  for  special  estimates,  and  thus  the  agent  must  be  fully  posted  in 
every  detail  to  enable  him  to  calculate  the  cost  exactly:  (1)  f.o.b.  vessel  at  port  of 
shipment,  (2)  c.i.f.  at  port  of  landing,  (3)  delivered  at  inland  destination.  This 
requires  the  closest  approximate  shipping  weights  and  measurements,  packed  for 
export,  of  the  most  suitable  number  of  the  various  items — pew  ends,  centre  and  other 
divisions  and  seat  supports,  lineal  feet  of  pew  body  and  of  screens  (straight  and  cir- 
cular treated  separately),  the  number  of  each  as  known  best  to  the  makers  to  form  the 
unit  as  the  basis  for  the  agent  on  the  spot  to  work  out  the  landed  cost  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  each  on  the  plan  in  question. 

Prices — if  any  are  printed  in  catalogues,  should  be  subject  to  a  trade  discount  of 
say  33;\ ;  or  if  a  separate  price  list  is  sent  it  would  save  time  to  the  agent  to  have  net 
prices  f.o.b.  vessel  packed  for  export,  as  a  private  price  list. 

4.  Sample  pews — say  about  3  feet  long — to  exhibit  on  the  spot,  showing  various 
styles  of  pew  end  and  pew  body,  and  each  part  in  a  different  style  of  finish,  gloss,  dull, 
waxed  or  oiled,  etc.,  and  each  marked  or  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  wood  and  the 
name  of  the  shade  of  finish  so  that  the  particular  wood  and  style  of  finish  can  be 
identified  by  simply  giving  the  name  to  the  makers  without  the  possibility  of  ambigu- 
ity— should  be  laid  down  here  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  along  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  catalogues  for  circulation  amongst  churches  throughout  the  Union. 

A  well  finished  catalogue  is  a  factor  of  great  importance,  as  it  appeals  strongly  as 
indicative  of  the  standing  of  the  makers,  and  when  the  good  impression  created  by 
the  catalogue  is  followed  up  by  inspection  of  a  sample  pew  railed  to  destination,  as  is 
sometimes  made  a  condition  not  to  be  evaded,  the  matter  then  becomes  simply  one  of 
a  competitive  price. 

Small  sample  pieces  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  and  finish  for  sending  by  post, 
say  a  few  inches  long,  should  also  be  sent,  say  a  dozen  of  each,  with  name  of  wood  and 
finish  stamped  on  back. 

5.  The  makers  must  guarantee  the  wood  to  be  thoroughly  well  seasoned  and  also 
that  they  undertake  to  execute  any  order  secured  by  the  agent,  and  ship  same  within 
a  certain  time,  say  for  seating  up  to  500  people  or  up  to  say  750  or  1,000  or  more,  stat- 
ing beforehand  definitely  how  many  weeks  they  would  require  for  various  contracts, 
so  that  the  agent  can  specify  the  time  limit  when  tendering. 

6.  Absolute  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation  must  be  established  between  the 
makers  and  their  agent,  and  intermediate  charges  of  commission  houses  should  be 
done  away  with  by  the  makers  shipping  direct  to  the  order  of  the  agent.    In  this 
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country  church  Committees  are  thoroughly  responsible  people,  and  never  decide  upon 
building  a  church  or  hall  without  first  providing  the  funds  to  meet  the  payment  on 
arrival  ami  delivery  of  the  furniture,  although  they  sometimes  make  a  condition  of 
instalment  payments  over  say  60  to  90  days.,  so  as  to  keep  a  small  percentage  in  hand 
until  assured  that  the  furniture  is  according  to  specification. 

The  D.K.  church  all  over  South  Africa  is  the  chief  customer,  and  is  a  very  wealthy 
body,  ami  of  course  very  kern  buyers,  so  that  the  question  of  competitive  price  nearly 
always  decides  the  result. 

7.  Therefore  the  makers  who  will  be  most  successful  in  securing  a  volume  of  con- 
tinuous business,  ami  not  merely  a  stray  contract  now  end  then,  should  seriously 
consider  whether  it  will  not  pay  them  better  in  the  long  run  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  profit  every  time  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  wider  connection.  This  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  throughout  South  Africa,  as  especially  amongst  the  D.R. 
church  people  they  consult  each  other  as  to  who  furnished  such  and  such  a  church  and 
was  the  furniture  good  and  reasonable  in  price,  and  so  on. 

8.  Circular  seating  is  in  great  favour  with  the  D.E.  church  congregations,  and 
every  detail  of  c  ost,  shipping  weights  and  measurements  of  circular  pews  and  screens 
should  be  supplied  to  the  agent,  so  that  he  can  estimate  as  closely  as  possible  what 
they  will  cost  to  import.    A  special  feature  of  this  circular  seating  should  be  made. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  remarks  as  made  to  church  furniture  apply  to  school  furniture.  An  agent 
must  be  in  a  position  to  quote  at  once,  so  in  making  arrangements  for  an  agency,  all 
information  possible  must  be  submitted  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  agent. 

EXPORT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRUIT. 

The  Fruit  Export  Act  as  passed  in  parliament  this  year  lias  just  been  published 
by  the  South  African  Government  in  the  Union  Gazette.  The  various  regulations 
governing  grading,  packing  and  shipping  have  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
various  fruit  growers'  associations.  Some  of  the  particulars  of  this  Act  which  follow 
should  be  of  interest  to  box  shook  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  importers  and  exporters 
of  fruit  in  Canada. 

OFFICIAL  REGULATIONS. 

Every  person  who  intends  to  export  fruit  from  the  Union  to  a  place  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Union,  but  not  declared  by  proclamation  No.  143  of  1914  to  be  an 
exempted  place,  must  give  notice  to  the  Government  fruit  inspector  at  Cape  Town, 
Mossel  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  or  Durban. 

The  name,  address,  and  distinctive  mark  of  the  applicant  shall  be  registered  by 
the  inspector,  by  whom  the  applicant  shall  be  informed  of  such  registration. 

For  each  consignment  of  fruit  examined  by  the  inspector  the  exporter  shall  pay 
at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  40  cubic  feet  on  all  boxes  going  twenty-five  or  less  to 
the  ton,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  on  all  boxes  going  over  twenty-five  to  the  ton. 

The  exporter  shall  pay  the  charge  for  the  cold  storage  required  by  regulation  11 
and  make  his  own  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  his  fruit  oversea. 

PACKING. 

The  following  fruits  shall  be  packed  in  boxes  the  size  of  which  shall  be: — 

(a)  For  pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  grapes,  outside  measure- 
ment IS  by  12  inches,  or  24  by  18  inches,  the  depth  being  optional. 

Grapes  may,  however,  be  shipped  in  crates  which  shall  be  a  multiple  of  the  grade 
box  mentioned  under  (a),  and  Almeria  grapes  may  be  shipped  in  barrels  or  boxes  of 
other  measurements  than  the  above. 

(h)  For  apples,  beginning  with  1910  shipments,  20  by  11  by  10  inches. 
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(c)  For  pineapple,  Cayenne  variety,  Giant  Kew,  27  by  16  inches,  depth  optional; 
Queen  variety,  27  by  14  inches,  depth  optional. 

The  standard  orange  box  may  also  be  used  for  pineapples. 

(d)  For  citrus  fruit: — ■ 

Oranges,  26  by  12^  inches  or  26  by  12|  inches  (depth  optional)  for  single  layer 
boxes  only. 

Naartjes,  18  by  12  inches,  depth  optional,  and  24  by  12  by  6  inches  for  half 
boxes. 

(e)  For  mangoes,  18  by  12  inches,  depth  optional. 
All  fruit  boxes  shall  be  cleated  on  the  top. 

Every  box  qf  fruit  submitted  for  inspection  shall  be  clearly  marked,  on  one  end 
thereof  with — 

(a)  The  registration  mark  of  the  exporter  (or  his  name  or  other  means  of  identi- 
fication) ; 

(b)  The  variety  and  the  kind  of  fruit,  the  grade  thereof,  and  the  exact  number 
of  fruits  contained  in  the  box; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  loose-skin  or  green-skin  naartjes,  the  word  "  loose-skin "  or 
"  green-skin,"  as  the  case  may  be; 

(d)  In  the  case  of  grapes,  the  net  weight  after  allowing  5  per  cent  for  shrinkage. 
Every  box  of  fruit  submitted  for  inspection  must  be  consigned  to  the  dock  goods 

superintendent,  Cape  Town;  the  goods  agent,  Mossel  Bay;  the  port  goods  manager, 
Port  Elizabeth;  the  port  goods  superintendent,  East  London;  or  the  port  manager, 
Dnrban,  direct,  or  to  him  through  an  agent,  and  bear  on  the  top  of  the  box  the  ship- 
ping mark  of  the  agent  appointed  by  the  exporter  to  dispose  of  his  fruit  oversea. 

Each  apple,  pear,  peach,  nectarine,  plum,  apricot,  citrus  fruit,  and  mango  shall 
be  wrapped  in  or  surrounded  by  tisue  or  other  more  or  less  similar  paper. 

Grapes,  except  Almeria  grapes,  shall  be  wrapped  in  or  surrounded  by  suitable 
paper.  * 

All  fruit,  excluding  apples  and  citrus  fruits,  may  be  placed  in  wood  wool  or  cork 
dust  (in  the  case  of  Almeria  grapes  only)  or  other  material  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  suitable  for  packing.  • 

Artifically  coloured  wood  wool  is  not  recommended. 

UNSOUND  FRUIT  BARRED. 

All  fruit  shall  be  in  sound  condition,  fully  developed,  not  too  unripe,  free  from 
disease,  bruises,  cuts,  or  from  other  blemishes  affecting  its  appearance,  and  be  of  the 
characteristic  shape  of  its  variety.  At  least  one  inch  of  stalk  shall  be  kept  on  the 
Cayenne  pine  and  one-half  inch  on  the  Queen,  and  the  whole  crown  shall  be  left  on 
the  pine  in  as  perfect  condition  as  possible. 

All  fruit  in  one  box  shall  be  of  uniform  size  and  of  one  variety,  except  fruit 
consigned  to  private  order,  in  which  latter  case  the  box  shall  be  marked  on  the  end 
thereof  "  private  order." 

All  fruit  other  than  citrus  and  pine  fruits  and  other  than  fruit  intended  to  be 
shipped  in  ventilated  hold  shall,  forty-eight  hours  previous  to  shipment,  be  in  a  cold 
store,  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the  case  of  fruit  placed 
in  a  private  cold  store  so  approved  the  exporter  or  his  agent  shall  produce  to  the 
inspector  a  certificate  to  that  effect  signed  by  a  person  approved  by  the  said  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose. 

Fruit  placed  in  ^private  approved  cold  stores  at  the  port  of  shipment  will  be 
inspected  by  the  inspector  at  such  stores,  provided  that  forty-eight  hours'  notice  be 
given  to  the  inspector  by  the  exporter  or  his  agent.  Fruit  so  stored  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  harbour  in  refrigerator  trucks. 

Citrus  and  pine  fruits  shall  be  delivered  for  inspection  not  less  than  twenty-eight 
hours  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  by  which  the  exporter  intends  such  fruit  to 
be.  shipped. 
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GRADING, 

Full  details  and  measurements  arc  given  with  regard  to  grading. 

1  5.  No  grades  are  fixed,  but  varieties  ripening-  prior  to  Ribstone  and 
Jonathan,  with  the  exception  of  Five  Crowns,  Irish  Peach,  Com  Putt,  and  Colville 
Aromatic  are  not  recommended  for  export. 

Pears.  White  Doyenne,  Pitmaston,  Duchess,  Cape  Kalabas,  Safraan,  Souvenir 
du  Congress,  Winkfield,  Easter  Beurre,  Fertility,  Le  Comte,  Capiaumonde,  Kerffer, 
motte,  December  and  Jargonelle  are  not  recommended  for  export,  but  the  recep- 
tacle of  any  exported  shall  be  marked  "graded"  and  shall  not  be  marked  by  any 
other  grade  term. 

Pi  a<  s.  All  varieties  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  shipped  under  their  own  names, 
and  where  not  so  described  shall  be  marked  "Cape  Freestone  Peaches/'  with  the 
exception  that  all  early  ripening  varieties  of  similar  appearance — such  as  Hale's 
Early,  High's  Early  Canada,  Brigg's  Red  May,  Waterloo  and  Early  Alexander — may 
be  classed  as  Alexanders.  Boxes  containing  yellow-flesh  peaches  must  be  marked 
••  Fellow-flesh "  on  the  end  of  the  boxes,  under  the  name  of  the  fruit.  Clingstone 
varieties  and  Mamie  Ross  are  not  recommended  for  export,  but  the  receptacle  of  any 
exported  shall  be  marked  "graded"  and  shall  not  be  marked  by  any  other  grade 
term.  The  word  "Clingstone"  shall,  in  addition,  be  printed  on  the  box  below  the 
name  of  the  fruit. 

Nt  ctarines. — Clingstone  varieties  are  not  recommended  for  export,  but  the  recep- 
tacle of  any  exported  shall  be  marked  "  graded,"  and  shall  not  be  marked  by  any  other 
grade  term.  The  word  "Clingstone"  shall,  in  addition,  be  printed  on  the  box  below 
the  name  of  the  fruit. 

Apricots. — All  varieties  shall,  as  may  be  possible,  be  shipped  under  their  own 
names,  and  where  not  so  described,  shall  be  marked  "  Cape  Apricots." 

GRAPES. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  are  considered  the  most  suitable  for  export:  Red 
Hanepoot,  Barbarossa,  Rasin  Blanc,  White  Hanepoot,  Hermitage,  Golden  Queen,  Lady 
Down  Seedling,  Waltham  Cross,  Gros  Colman,  Flame,  Tokay,  Black  Hamburg,  Gros 
Ma  roc. 

The  varieties  known  as  White  French  Muscatel,  Crystal,  and  all  wine  varieties 
not  mentioned  in  the  above  list  are  not  recommended  for  export. 
The  grades  shall  be : — 

1.  "  Extra  Selected." — In  this-  grade  the  bunches  shall  be  properly  trimmed  and 
thinned  and  of  uniform  size,  and  the  berries  large  and  of  uniform  size  and  colour. 

2.  "  Selected." — In  this  grade  the  berries  shall  be  of  uniform  size  and  the  bunches 
trimmed. 

3.  "  Graded." — In  this  grade  shall  fall  all  grapes  not  included  in  the  preceding  two 
des,  and  also  all  varieties  not  recommended  for  export. 

No  unripe  grapes  will  be  passed  by  the  inspector.  The  grading  of  new  varieties 
shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspector. 

It  is  recommended  that  grapes  be  cut  and  kept  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before 
acking,  and  that  no  grapes  be  exported  on  which  rain  has  fallen  within  a  week  of 
packing. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  shall  be  packed  so  as  to  contain  in  the  box  of  26  by  12£  inches  (outside 
measurements)  standard  packs  of  80,  96,  112,  126,  150,  176,  200,  216,  226,  252  oranges, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  such  additional  standard  packs  as  may  be  prescribed  by  notice 
in  the  Gazette. 

Xaartjes. — Grades:  Extra  selected,  not  less  than  2£  inches  in  diameter;  selected, 
not  less  than  K  inches  in  diameter;  graded,  less  than  1J  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  receptacles  of  loose-skin  and  green-skin  naartjes  shall  be  marked  "  graded/' 
and  shall  not  be  marked  by  any  other  grade  term. 

Mangoes. — No  grades  are  fixed.  The  peach  variety  is  specially  recommended  for 
export. 

Melons. — No  grades  are  fixed.  Up  to  the  present  the  only-  variety  that  can  be 
recommended  for  export  is  that  known  as  the  winter  melon. 


THE  APPEAL  BOARDS. 

The  boards  of  reference  to  which  an  exporter  may  appeal  if  the  inspector  refuses 
to  brand  or  stamp  any  box  of  fruit  belonging  to  such  exporter  are  in  Cape  Town, 
Mossel  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban. 

A  fee  of  10s.  shall  be  deposited  by  the  consignor  with  the  inspector  in  respect  of 
each  consignment  of  fruit  which  the  consignor  may  require  the  inspector  to  obtain  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Reference  upon,  under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act. 

The  consignor  shall,  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  the  inspector's  notice,  remove 
from  the  place  of  inspection  any  fruit  which  the  inspector  has  refused  to  brand  or 
%  stamp  or  which,  having  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Reference,  has  been  decided  upon 
by  the  board  in  favour  of  the  inspector. 

Boxes  of  fruit  marked  so  as  to  represent  a  grade  higher  than  the  correct  grade 
shall  be  re-marked  by  the  inspector,  and,  if  otherwise  complying  with  these  regulations, 
branded  or  stamped  by  the  inspector  as  provided  in  section  4  of  the  Act. 

In  case  any  variety  of  fruit  not  specified  in  the  regulation  12  be  offered  for  inspec- 
tion it  will,  if  otherwise  complying  with  these  regulations,  be  branded  or  stamped  by 
the  inspector,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  the  Act. 

Not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  boxes  of  fruit  in  each  consignment  shall  be  opened 
by  the  inspector  for  examination,  and  all  boxes  so  opened  shall  be  stamped  by  the 
inspector  to  that  effect. 

Only  new  and  clean  boxes  or  packages  shall  be  used  by  exporters,  except  in  the 
case  of  melons. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  E.  J.  Wilkinson.) 

Johannesburg,  November  14.  1014. 

GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  with  respect  to  present  opportunities  for  an  increase 
of  trade  with  South  Africa.  It  may  be  of  interest  therefore  to  review  that  part  oi 
the  South  African  trade  in  which  Germany  had  a  share  prior  to  the  war.  For  con- 
venience the  subject  is  dealt  with  under  the  heads  of  the  various  articles  imported, 
so  as  to  enable  those  who  may  be  interested  in  some  particular  line  to  determine  at 
a  glance  how  so  far  they  may  expect  to  benefit  from  the  trade  with  South  Africa 
which  is  lost  to  Germany  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
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ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION. 

The  rifle  in  most  general  use  in  South  Africa  is  the  British  army  rifle.  Imports 
into  Natal  during  1913  were  as  follows: — 

Number.  Value. 

C.uns   of   one   barrel   1,199  $  15,705 

Guns  of  more  than  one  barrel   996  12,770 

Cartridges  and  cases   4,015,798  40,585 

Pistols  and  revolvers   971  5,350 

remission  caps   178,117  125 

Gunpowder  Lb.  25,702  10,730 

Lead  shot  and  bullets  Cwt.  255  1,395 

Detonators  and  fuse   ....  480,015 

Of  this  amount  there  wore  imported  from  Canada  (whole  of  South  Africa): — 

Cartridges,  "full  (1912)   105,000  $  140 

(1913)   20,000  30 

Single  barrel  guns  (in  1912) — none  in  1913   4  500 

Gunpowder   15  10 

All  negligible  amounts. 

« 

Of  this  amount  there  were  imported  from  Germany  (whole  of  South  Africa)  : — 

Cartridges   2,271,771  $  44,425 

Cartridge  cases   5,000  20 

Percussion  caps   16,500  30 

Detonators   10,255,000  35,810 

Fuse   1,422,709  174,230 

Guns  of  one  barrel   1,521  26,720 

Guns,  two  barrels   290  6,180 

Guns  of  more  than  two  barrels   24  1,410 

Loose  barrels,  etc   17  75 

Gunpowder,    lbs     12,978  70,480 

Lead,  cwt  "   1  5 

Pistols  and  revolvers   772  4,400 


ASBESTOS. 

Canada,    (as  far  as   inquiries  go)                                       ....  .... 

Germany,  Union                                                                     ....  $  5,575 

BAGS  (COAL,  FLOUR  AND  GRAIN,  OR  WOOL  PACKS). 

For  Natal  only                                                               9,313,905  %  1,083,620 

Canada's   imports  to   Union                                                    600  60 

Germany's  imports  to  Union                                              10,344  1,145 

Total  for  Union                                                        ..  16,246,492  1,824,675 

It  will  he  noted  how  small  a  share  Canada  has  of  the  trade;  none  oy£  NataVs. 


BEADS. 

None  are  imported  from  Canada  either  for  the  Union  or  Natal. 

Germany's  trade  is  placed  at  195,233  lb  $  34.4S0 

BINDING  TWIXE  AND  HARVEST  YARN. 

Imports  to  Natal  value  $  4,005 

Imports  to  Union   95,515 

Imports  from  Germany   30 

Imports  from  Canada  to  Union   60,161 


I  fanada  enjoys  over  60  per  cent  of  the  Union  trade  in  these  commodities. 
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CORDAGE  AND  ROPE. 

Imports  to  Natal  Cwts.  9,092        $  95,205 

Imports  to  Union   25'!f?  211A1°„ 

Imports  from  Germany  


219  2,090 


Canada  lias  no  share  in  this  trade. 

BLASTING  COMPOUNDS. 

Collodion  and  guncotton — 

Imports  to  Union  Lb.    1,473,287        $  303,030 

Imports  to  Union  are  all  imported  via  Durban. 

Imports  from   Germany   304,879  $  85,948 

Dynamite  and  other  blasting  compound — 

Imported   into  Natal   327,950  $  42,990 

Imported  into  Union   1,645,610  251,580 

Imported  from  Canada   ....  . 

Imported    from    Germany   4,010  515 

Bar  and  rod,  cwts.  via  Natal   134  $  2,620 

Imported  into  Union  (All  from  England)   194  3,920 

Plate  and  sheet  via  Natal   241  4,545 

Imported  into  Union   .487  10,930 

Imported  from  Germany   20  540 

No  brass  is  imported  from  Canada. 

BRUSH  WARE. 

Imported  via  Natal  $  90,645 

Total   imports  into  Union   311,645 

Imported  from  Canada   3,125 

Imported  from  Germany   42,010 

CANDLES. 

Imported  into  Union  Lb.  609,266  $  46,105 

Imported  via  Natal  1  Lb.  52,759  1,999 

Imported   from   Canada   ....  .... 

Imported  from  Germany   3,183  800 

CANVAS  AND  DUOK. 

Imported  via  Natal  $  71,165 

Imported   into  Union  x<   251,865 

Imported  from  Canada   1,560 

Imported  from  Germany   5,425 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES. 

Imported  via  Natal  $  57,260 

Imported   into  Union   457,965 

Imported  from  Germany   9,090 

Imported  from  United  States                                                           ..  63,210 

COKE,  COAL  AND  PATENT  FUEL. 

There  are  coal  mines  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  province  of  Natal  which  are  not 
only  sufficient  for  all  wants  of  the  Union,  but  permit  of  a  largo  bunkering  trade  with 
ships  calling  here,  as  well  as  exports  to  India,  Mauritius,  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  A  patent  fuel  factory  for  making  briquettes  is  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

COPPER. 

Although  Canada  is  a  copper-producing  country,  there  is  none  imported  into 
South  Africa  from  the  Dominion.    The  consumption  of  the  Union  is: — 

To  Union.  From  Germany. 

Bar,  ingot  and  rod  Cwts.    1,655  value  $40,790  66  value  $1,295 

Plate    and    sheet  Cwts.    1,083  value    23,835  105  value  2,190 

Manufactures                                                                32,725  2,785 
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cotton  M  A.NUPACTURES. 

With  the  exception  of  $30  worth  of  underclothing,  and  $5  worth  of  other  manu- 
ires,  no  rot  ton  goods  are  imported  into  Natal  or  South  Africa  from  Canada. 

Thr  German  and  total  imports  are  as  follows: — 

Total  for  Natal 

Union.  Only. 

(1)  Piece   goods  $  5,848,145        $  2,088,225 

I  l  )   Blankets,    rugs    and    sheeting                                 1,755,640  453,605 

t  1  )  Shawls                                                                           401,975  62,375 

Hosiery   (underclothing)  ,    ..    3,590,020  777,665 

Other  manufactures                                                    1,829,190  275,845 

I  lermany's  share  of  this  trade  amounts  to  about  $650,000,  of  which  about  $365,000 
is  for  hosiery. 

[terns  marked  I  1)  are  those  used  in  the  native  trade  for  the  most  part. 


MACHINERY. 


Kinds.  Total  for 

Union. 

Agricultural  $1,046,060 

Bands  and  belting   705,705 

Cranes,  elevators,  and  lifts   314,315 

Most  of  this  material  goes  through  to  the 
Transvaal.  Durban  is  not  a  large  buyer  of 
hoists  and  cranes  for  consumption  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

Electrical   2,256,400 

The  chief  demands  for  electrical  plant  in 
Natal  are  in  Durban,  Maritzburg,  Ladysmith, 
Newcastle,  and  the  mines,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
is  in  Durban.  As  will  be  seen  Germany  had  a 
large  share  of  Natal's  importations,  but  the 
great  bulk  was  for  the  Transvaal.  "  A.E.G." 
globes  have  not  a  big  sale.  The  voltage  in 
Durban  is  250  and  100,  according  whether  it 
is  in  the  residential  or  business  districts.  The 
socket  in  usual  use  is  not  the  "  Edison  ". 

Engines,  fire  and  appliances   88,460 

The  bulk  of  the  fire  appliances  are  im- 
ported for  municipal  fire  stations. 

Engines,  traction   85,663 

England  has  66  per  cent  of  this  trade, 
the  United  States  33  per  cent,  and  Belgium 
something  under  0-66  per  cent. 

Fire  bars   1,895 

Fruit  driers  and  evaporators   4,060 

Hundreds  of  tons  of  fruit,  including 
plums,  peaches,  apples  and  tropical  fruits  are 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  every  year  on  the 
trees.  In  certain  districts  the  pigs  are  turned 
into  the  orchards  to  eat  up  what  falls.  There 
should  be  a  good  business  in  small  plants, 
suitable  for  small  settlements,  and  costing, 
say  from  $500  to  $1,000. 

Hose,  steam  and  suction   1,650 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  share  the  trade  between  them,  the 
former  selling  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,075, 
and  the  latter  to  the  value  of  $575. 

Manufacturing   1,522,050 

As  regards  Natal  the  chief  industries- are 
coal  and  sugar,  both  of  which  call  for  a 
great  deal  of  machinery.  The  sugar  indus- 
try is  now  on  an  up-to-date  scale,  and  firms 
interested  in  the  Cuban  sugar  trade's  require- 
ments might  find  an  outlet  for  further  ma- 
chinery in  the  sugar  trade  of  Natal. 


Natal 
only. 
434,250 

113,125 


711,855 
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from  Canada's 
Germany.  share. 
$     30,050  $209,085 
14,980 
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1,263.730 
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machinery — Continued. 


Kinds.  Total  for 

Union. 

Mining   3,829,930 

A  great  deal  of  the  material  imported 

through  Natal  goes  to  the  Transvaal,  this 

applying  more  especially  to  the  heavy  parts, 

which  share  equally  by  the  ports  of  Lourenco 

Marques  and  Durban.     The  coal  industry, 

however,  in  Natal  is  a  growing  one. 

Mining  buckets  and  tips   318,145 

Engine  packing   181,930 

Printing  and  bookbinding   229,330 

The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  the  bulk  of 

this  trade,  about  70  per  cent  ($168,340)  being 

imported  from  that  country.  But  it  is  not 

all  of  British  manufacture.    A  great  deal  of 

German  and  American  machinery  is  shipped 

via  Great  Britain.    Direct  imports  from  the 

United  States  amounted  to  $32,735  in  1913, 

which  amount  was  second  to  England,  Ger- 
many being  third. 

Pumps   579,305   Not  known. 

Pumps  used  in  South  Africa  range  from 
those  for  use  in  the  mines,  which  will  rank 
in  size  and  power  with  any  in  the  world,  and 
those  on  the  various  municipal  waterworks, 
down  to  the  small  hand  pump  for  lifting 
water  from  comparatively  shallow  wells.  The 
petrol  engine  has,  however,  made  pumping  on 
the  farm  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  but 
in  South  Africa  wind  can  be  depended  upon 
for  many  months  of  the  year,  and  windmills 
are  being  used  very  generally.  South  Africa 
is  a  dry  country,  in  the  sense  that  the  sur- 
face is  dry,  but  underneath  water  can  be 
found  in  most  parts,  including  the  Karroo, 
and  in  the  so-called  "  deserts  ".  The  import- 
ance of  windmills  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
Most  of  those  in  the  country  have  come  from 
American  manufacturers,  and  a  great  many 
are  bought  as  the  result  of  replies  to  adver- 
tisements. (See  under  heading  Windmills.) 
$154,440  worth  is  obtained  from  the  United 
States. 

Sawing  machines  (woodwork)   37,695 

From  the  United  States  goods  to  the 
value  of  $5,215  were  purchased. 

There  are  large  wood-working  plants  in 
South  Africa,  especially  in  Durban,  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  Johannesburg,  particularly 
the  latter.  This  is  a  class  of  machinery  and 
there  is  a  certain  demand  for,  and  with  com- 
petition which  is  now  in  evidence,  it  should 
increase.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
lumber  being  imported  in  the  rough  which  is 
being  re-sawn  in  the  country. 
Tanks  and  vats   78,315 

From  Norway  is  obtained  $15,915  worth, 
while  Great  Britain  provides  goods  to  the 
value  of  $55,385.    These  are  mostly  on  the 
mines  and  in  breweries. 
Water-boring  machinery   186,765 

Practically  all  the  water-boring  ma- 
chinery used  in  South  Africa  comes  from  the 
United  States,  no  less  than  $180,000  odd 
representing  her  share. 

The  above  figures  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  boring  for  water  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  is  an  industry  that  will  in- 
crease very  considerably.  In  the  Union 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  the  trend  is 
towards  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  and  there  is  a 
political  movement  towards  the  taxing  of 
unimproved  lands.  Water  will  have  to  be 
found  if  lands  are  to  be  used  to  their  full 
extent,  and  most  of  the  water  of  the  country 
is  under  the  surface- 
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MACHINERY — Continued. 


Kinds. 

Wind -mills  

As  in  the  case  of  boring  machinery,  so 
with  wind-mills.  The  United  States  sup- 
plies practically  the  whole,  $304,495  repre- 
senting her  Bhare.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
stromi.  but  much  that  comes  from  there 
claims  the  United  States  as  country  of  origin. 
A  feature  of  all  the  shows  and  fairs  that  are 
held  throughout  the  country  from  January 
(in  the  south-west  of  the  Cape  Province)  to 
July  (when  the  season  finishes  with  the 
Durban  show)  is  the  display  of  windmills 
and  small  gasoline  and  coal  oil  pumps  for 
hoisting  water.  Farming  is  progressing  and 
the  farming  population,  as  elsewhere,  has 
the  money  to  spend. 

Wool  and  hay  presses  

All  other  machinery,  which  includes  such  as  can- 
not be  put  under  a  specific  head  


Total  for 
Union. 
398, S55 


Natal 
only. 
61,440 


Imports 
into  Union 

from  Canada's 
Germany.  share. 
285 


34,660 
,137,325 


Not  known. 


1,871,445 


193,910 


14,725 


THE  GERMAN  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 


There  is  no  need  to  write  at  length  concerning  the  German  chemical  industry, 
but  the  following  figures  will  indicate  its  importance: — 


Groups  of  Goods. 


<  'hemioal  bases,  acids,  salts,  and  other  combinations  of  chemical  bases 

not  otherwise  enumerated  

Colours  and  dye-stuffs  ,  

Varnishes,  lake  dyes,  cements  

Ethers,  alcohols,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  elsewhere  included, 

essential  oils,  synthetic  perfumes,  perfumes  and  cosmetic  preparations 

Artificial  manures     

Explosives,  ammunition  and  fuses  

OtheT  diverse  products  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  not  otherwise 

enumerated  


Exports  in  tons. 


2,868,892 
241,531 
6,208 

12,735 
969.715 
21,270 

46,081 


Value  in  dollars. 


1,220,000,000 
1,109,000,000 
28,000,000 

135,404,000 
253,000,000 
268,000,000 

346,000,000 


The  above  are  but  the  exports,  and  the  German  home  consumption  is  estimated 
at  being  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  chemical 
industry  of  Germany  has  obtained  the  greater  part  of  its  raw  material  within  the 
country  itself.  In  potash  Germany  possessed  a  monopoly,  as  potash  salts  have  not 
hitherto  been  exploited  in  any  other  country.  The  great  bulk  is  used  in  agriculture. 
Coal  has  also  been  exploited  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Germany. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  IN  CHEMICALS. 


Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind  it  will  be  understood  that  the  following  figures 
by  no  means  represent  what  Germany  has  annually  sent  to  South  Africa.  Great 
Britain  figures  as  the  largest  exporter,  but  her  figures  must  include  products  that 
should  have  been  entered  as  from  Germany. 

South  African  imports  and  imports  into  South  Africa  via  Durban  are  as 
follows : — 


Acid,  acetic  Galls. 

Acid,  nitric   Lb. 

Acid,  sulphuric   .  n 

Acid,  tannic   m 

Apothecary  ware  

Borax  Lb. 

Bromine,  litharge  and  manganese  dioxide   u 

Cakium  carbide    n 

Cyanide  of  potassium   n 

Disinfectants  and  germicides   

Medicinal  preparations    

Opium   ...   Lb. 

Potash  compounds   n 

Soda  caustic  

All  other  drugs  and  chemicals  


j  Imported 
n^^iu,,    iinto  Union. 
Quantity.  Valuein 

Dollars. 


609 
21,235 
516,297 
608 


883,331 
689,138 
10,001,328 
65,539 


1,028,133 
5,301,953 


1,075 
2,165 
12,035 
335 
771.865 
67,975 
30,715 
243,455 
9,415 
221,815 
631,660 
3,300 
64,650 
151,650 
704,595 


Imported  via  Natal. 


Quantity. 


150 
1,376 
21,097 
272 


112,808 
228,765 
2,247,813 
5,149 


213 
405,808 
3,072,634 


The  following  figures  show  the  proportion  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by  Canada  and  by 
Germany,  and  by  the  United  States  in  cases  where  the  latter  has  a  large  proportion. 

Imported  from  Canada.      Imported  from  Germany. 
Quantity.        Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Lbs.  $  $ 

Acetic  Acid       2  gals.  5  00 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
acetic  acid.  All  except  two 
gallons  came  from  England  in 
1913. 

Nitric  Acid   ......    938  lbs.  105  00 

United  Kingdom  exported  all  but 
938  pounds.  Her  exports  to 
South  Africa  were  12,365 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,370. 

Sulphuric  Acid       12,278  "  450  00 

United  Kingdom  imported  277,698 
pounds,  valued  at  $6,990.  Hol- 
land was  the  only  other  country 
to  send  any.  Her  quota  was 
2,000  pounds,  valued  at  $105. 

Tannic  Acid       384  "  195  00 

United  Kingdom  was  responsible 
for  the  remainder,  namely,  224 
pounds,  valued  at  $140. 

Ammonia  (for  ice  making)         210  00 

Other  countries  were, — United  King- 
dom, $10,205  ;  Australia,  $8,325  ; 
United  States,  $5,310.  There 
are  several  freezing  plants  in 
Durban,  among  the  biggest  be  • 
ing  the  Imperial  Cold  Storage 
Company,  the  Transvaal  Cold 
Storage  Co.,  Messrs  Sparks  & 
Young,  Ltd.,  the  Dairy  Sup- 
plies Co.,  Ltd. 
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south  African  trade  i.\  CHEMICALS. — Continued. 

Imported  from  Canada.      Imported  from  Germany. 
Quantity.       Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Lbs.  $  $ 

Apothecary  ware     40  00    118,205  00 

Out  of  a  total  import  of  $764, S05, 
Holland    was     responsible  for 

1632,620,  and  the  United  States,  '  ' 

$44,710.    Apothecary  ware  covers 

a  wide  field,  and  it  is  possible 

that  much  entered  as  from  Great 

Britain  would  be  under  different 

heads  if  the  country  of  origin 

could  be  determined. 

Borax       2,846  "  225  00 

The   imports  of  borax  amount  to 

over  600,000  pounds  per  annum, 

and  over  500,000  pounds  come 

from     Great     Britain.  The 

United  States    is    second  with 

39,200  pounds  valued  at  $1,335. 

Calcium  Carbide  ..    ..  -   1.618,240       44,145  00       317,100  "  6,555  00 

The  total  importations   amount  to 

9,59S,3Sr>    pounds,     valued  at 

$233.57."),  of  which  Canada  sup- 
plies about  16  per  cent.  Other 

countries  dividing  the  trade  up 

are  : — The      United  Kingdom, 

17,925  pounds,  $820;  Denmark, 

88,000  pounds,  $2,180;  Holland, 

6,098    pounds,    $240 ;  Norway, 

5,554,961  pounds,  $132,560  ;  Swe- 
den, 1,230,240  pounds,  $28,880; 

the     United     States,  765,821 

pounds,  $17,695. 
It  will   be   seen   that   Norway  and 

Sweden  have  more  than  two- 
thirds    of    the    trade  between 

them.     It  is  imported,  for  the 

most  part,  as  a  deck  cargo  on 

lumber  ships.  There  are  steam- 
ers on  a  regular  service  so  that 

supplies  can  be  depended  upon. 

This    appears  to  be  a  branch 

of  Canadian   trade  that  could 

be    considerably    increased  in 

volume. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia       5,174  "  530  00 

Practically  all  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia imported  into  South 
Africa  comes  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, her  share  being  39,833 
pounds,   valued  at  $4,020. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas       7,740  00 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  imported  into  South 
Africa  comes  from  Germany. 
England  and  Holland  share 
$1,395  between  them. 

Caustic  Soda   444,304         9,035  00  5,395  "  270  00 

Canada's  share  is  very  small,  al- 
though it  ranks  next  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  source 
of  South  Africa's  supply.  Great 
Britain  sends  to  the  Union  no 
less  than  4,796,591  pounds, 
valued  at  $140,645.  Other  coun- 
tries' shares  are  but  negligible. 

Chloride  of  Lime       30,409  "  355  00 

Out  of  1,201,798  pounds  the  United 
Kingdom  supplies  1,170,979 
pounds,  valued  at  $11,210.  Ger- 
many sends  practically  the  re- 
mainder. Holland  selling  but  112 
pounds,  valued  at  $20. 
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South  African  trade  in  chvmicals. — Concluded. 

Imported  from  Canada.      Imported  from  Germany. 
Quantity.        Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Lbs.  $  $ 

Cyanide  of  Sodium       7,545,042  "  1,226.915  00 

In  order  that  Canadians  may  realize 
the  German  share  in  the  total 
shipments  to  South  Africa,  the 
following  figures  are  given : — 
United  Kingdom,  3,979,830 
pounds,  $740,130  ;  Belgium, 
70,112  pounds,  $11,150;  Ger- 
many's proportion  is  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  Great 
Britain  taking  almost  35  per 
cent.  As  shown,  Canada  sends 
none. 

Disinfectants  and  Germicides     45  00    10,750  00 

Great  Britain  again  supplies  most 
of  South  Africa's  wants,  no  less 
than  $195,810  coming  from  Eng- 
land out  of  $216,360,  spent  on 
disinfectants  and  germicides  in 
South  Africa. 

Magnesium  Sulphate       49,211  "  520  00 

Great  Britain  supplies  460,525 
pounds,  valued  at  $9,515,  out  of 
a  total  of  514,641  pounds,  valued 
at  $10,520.  The  United  States 
sent  4,480  pounds,  valued  at 
$480. 

Medicinal  Preparations   (spirituous)    ..      655  gals.  5,250  00 

The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  with  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. 
Their  respective  shares  are : — 
The  United  Kingdom,  5,212  gal- 
lons, valued  at  $65,825 ;  The 
United  States,  3,101  gallons, 
valued  at  $35,575,  out  of  a  total 
of  9,444  gallons,  valued  at 
$111,655. 

Medicinal  Preparations  (non-spirituous).    360  00    19,525  00 

The  United  Kingdom's  share  is 
$377,180,  and  the  United  States, 
$90,000.  Germany  is  third  as 
shown,  and  France  is  fourth 
with  $11,250, 

Pills      

This  trade  valued  at  $115,  is  mono- 
polised by  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Potash  Compounds   336  30  00       522,352  lbs.  32,130  00 

Germany,  as  explained  above,  has 

a    practical    monopoly    of  the 

potash  trade.  Her  share  repre- 
sents over  50  per  cent  of  the 

Union's  importations  of  1,027,149 

pounds,  valued    at    $64,545,  of 

which  Great  Britain  send  278,376 

pounds,  valued  at  $16,190.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary   is     third,  with 

121,915  i  ounds,  valued  at  $9,065. 

The  United    States    only  sent 

1,415  pounds,  valued  at  $120. 

Soda,  Compounds  of       119,68  2  "  6,135  00 

The  United  Kingdom  sent  1,898,854 

pounds,  valued  at  $65,590,  which 

represents  about  75  per  cent  of 

the  whole.    Belgium  sent  74,529 

pounds,  valued  at  $10,025,  and 

Austria-Hungary,  49,017  pounds 

valued  at  $1,840. 

All  Other  Drugs     55  00    133,860  00 

Out  of  a  total  of  $537,330,  Great 
Britain  accounts  for  $323,565. 
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FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  GERMAN  SUCCESS. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  to  what  Germany  in  large  measure  owed  her 
success.  A.S  regards  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  special  freight 
rat.  -  for  goods  exported  by  son,  and  special  freight  rates  when  exported  in  German 
1  ttoms,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here,  except  to  mention  them  as  bearing  on  the 
Biibjecl  of  the  trade  with  South  Africa. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

First  of  all  there  may  be  mentioned  the  passenger  and  freight  service  run  by  the 
German  East  Africa  Company,  which  operated  to  a  schedule.  This  schedule  was 
adhered  to,  even  an  hour's  detention  at  any  point  having  to  be  paid  for  in  the  way  of 
a  fine  on  the  shipping  company. 

Two  passenger  and  German  mail  steamers  sailed  every  three  weeks,  one  via  the 

:oast  and  one  via  the  west.  Every  three  weeks  a  steamer  left  Hamburg.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  freight  steamers  which  ran  at  frequent  intervals,  less  than  three  weeks 
as  a  rule  separating  the  dates  of  sailing. 

The  points  of  call  were  as  follows: — 

Via  East  Coast,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Mombassa,  Tanga,  Zanzibar,  Dar-es-Salaam 
nan  colonial  port),  Porto  Amelia,  Mozambique,  Chinde,  Beira,  LourenCo  Mar- 
les,   Durban,  East  London,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Town,  Luderitzbucht  (German 
colonial  port),  Swakopinund  (German  colonial  port),  Mossamedes,  Lobito  Bay. 

In  addition,  the  Woermann  Line,  of  Hamburg,  maintained  the  following  monthly 
sailings,  which  also  were  run  to  a  fixed  schedule.  This  line,  in  conjunction  with  Elder, 
Dempster  &  Co.,  supplied  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  the  splendid  service  it  enjoyed, 
running  steamers  to  Cameroons,  Liberia,  Luderitz  Bay,  Congo,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos  and 
Forcados,  Southwest  Africa,  Swakopmund,  Cameroons  Branch  Line,  San  Thome,  Line 
to  Lagos  and  Oil  Rivers,  and  two  lines  to  take  care  of  the  Togoland  trade. 

In  addition  the  Woermann  Line,  in  conjunction  with  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co., 
tained  a  service  from  New  York  to  West  Africa. 

THOROUGH  ORGANIZATION  A  FEATURE. 

Organization  was  the  great  secret  of  Germany's  success  in  the  overseas  trade,  and 
Hamburg  was  the  centre  of  the  trade.    Hamburg,  due  largely  to  governmental  assist- 

,  was  the  outlet  for  the  export  trade  of  Central  Europe.  Hamburg'  was  the  home 
:  the  exporters,  export  agents,  and  export  sample  depositories.  The  producers  did  not 
often  come  into  touch  with  those  to  whom  the  goods  were  sold. 

The  exporting  houses  had  their  agencies  abroad,  and  maintained  a  staff  of  travel- 
l<  rs.  The  German  export  firms  employed  thousands  of  travellers,  who  were  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  an  example  of  the  German  trade  methods,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  leading  Hamburg  firm,  which  did  a  large  businesss  on  the  East  coast,  especially 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Almost  every  port  at  which  German  ships  touched  as  far 
-  .nth  as  Lourenco  Marques  had  a  branch  of  the  main  house,  and  from  these  coast 
orts,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  lines  of  stores  ran  inland.  Wherever  there  was  a  settle- 
ment there  was  a  store  under  the  firm's  name  or  more  or  less  bound  to  or  supported 
by  them.    By  that  means  German  trade  permeated  the  country. 

In  Durban  there  was  no  branch  of  the  firm,  but  there  were  several  German  export 
agents,  who  did  a  large  indent  business,  orders  going  direct  to  Hamburg.  It  was  only 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  maintained  their  own  offices  and  connections  throughout 
the  country  that  the  Germans  were  able  to  build  up  their  large  trade.  The  German 
settlements,  however,  such  as  those  at  Neu  Hannover,  New  Germany,  etc.,  were  excel- 
lent advertising  agencies  for  German  goods. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   TRADE  METHODS. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  before,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  any  firm  hoping 
to  do  business  in  South  Africa  will  have  either  to  interest  one  of  the  British  Coast 
firms  in  their  wares  or  else  start  direct  agencies.  The  case  of  cream  separators,  of 
which  there  are  many  on  the  market,  for  instance,  may  be  taken.  Every  large  firm 
has  a  particular  make  which  it  can  force  on  the  stores  which  it  supports  or  owns,  or 
through  its  numerous  branches  in  the  farming  districts.  Credit  is  long,  and  accounts 
run  from  crop  to  crop,  whether  it  be  maize  or  wool.  When  the  wool  or  maize  is  ready 
to  be  sold,  the  country  stores  (which  are  tied  to  some  Coast  firm)  either  through  senti- 
ment or  through  the  giving  of  credit,  buy  the  produce,  and  the  year's  account  is 
settled.  This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  some  few  individual  farmers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  buy  where  they  will,  but  it  does  apply  to  the  majority.  It  is  the  same  with 
other  branches  of  commercial  life.  For  their  main  supplies  inland  merchants  and 
storekeepers  are  dependent  on  the  Coast  houses.  Whatever  branch  of  commerce  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  a  few  firms  responsible  for  the 
importations,  and  that  as  a  rule  they  deal  in  particular  brands,  and  often  they  will  not 
change. 

A  certain  amount  of  trade  also  is  carried  on  by  mail.  These  facts  are  not  given 
with  a  view  to  discouraging  Canadian  exporters,  but  to  point  out  to  them  what  they 
have  to  contend  with. 

SUMMARY  OF  GERMAN  SYSTEM. 

The  German  system  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

The  headquarters  of  the  German  export  business  is  in  Hamburg.  When  inquiries 
and  orders  come  by  mail  from  abroad,  the  exporter  communicates  with  the  export 
agent  who  represents  the  article  asked  for.  The  agent  then  communicates  with  the 
manufacturer  concerning  the  special  requirements  of  the  order,  and  arranges  delivery. 

An  export  agent  has  to  deal  with  hundreds  of  manufacturers,  and  communication 
with  all  of  them  is  practically  impossible.  But  through  the  division  of  work  above 
described,  and  through  personal  intercourse  and  sampling,  all  parties  are  served  and 
their  interests  promoted,  so  that  the  immediate  expenses  are  fully  counterbalanced. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  important  item  that  the  exporter  relieves  the  manu- 
facturer of  all  financial  risk,  as  he  pays  the  manufacturer  cash  dowTn  for  delivery  with- 
in thirty  days,  while  he  himself  gives  the  long  credit  unfortunately  associated  with 
business  abroad. 

For  any  manufacturer  to  think  that  he  can  get  into  the  South  African  market 
easily  and  without  expense  is  a  mistake.  Many  of  the  staple  goods  used  in  this  country 
are  well  advertised,  and  the  system  of  lines  of  stores  makes  it  necessary  to  link  up 
with  but  one  store  in  each  port.  This  necessarily  limits  the  possible  sales  to  the  stores 
controlled  by  the  firm  handling  the  particular  line.  Otherwise  the  business  will  have 
to  be  done  by  mail,  or  an  agency  established. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  J.  E.  Hay.) 

Birmingham,  December  15,  1914. 

CANADIAN   WIRE  NATLS. 

Inquiries  for  wire  nails  are  still  being  received  at  this  office.  Firms  in  the  Mid- 
land counties  are  already  importing  large  quantities  from  the  United  States,  and 
limited  consignments  from  Canada-.  There  exists  a  preference  for  Canadian  goods 
among  Birmingham  dealers. 

The  following  correspondence  which  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  The  Ironmonger' 
may  be  of  interest  to  nail  manufacturers.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  charge  is  refuted 
by  the  London  representative  of  a  Canadian  exporter. 

METHOD  OF  PACKING. 

Sir j  —We  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  seriously  to 
the  disadvantage  of  merchants  to  purchase  Canadian  wire  nails,  for  although  they 

oi  good  quality,  the  way  in  which  they  are  sold  is  detrimental.  They  are  packed 
in  kegs  weighing  108  pounds  each,  and  in  most  cases  are  charged  out  at  this  weight, 
although  custom  has  made  dealers  think  that  the  kegs  contain  112  pounds.  The  most 
unfortunate  part  of  the  transaction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  nails  are  sold  at  gross 
weight,  and,  as  the  kegs  weigh  8  pounds  each,  there  is  a  loss  on  a  ton  of  160  pounds, 
which,  of  course,  is  out  of  all  comparison  with  the  weight  of  the  usual  bags  in  which 
such  nails  are  packed. 

I  would  support  to  the  utmost  the  products  of  one  of  our  Dominions,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  such  nails  are  to  get  a  real  footing  in  this  country  they  should 
be  packed  by  the  1  cwt.  in  bags,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  producers. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  M  . 

Xondon,  W.C.,  November  23. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  A.  M/s  letter  in  your  issue  of  November  28  (p.  72)r 
permit  us  to  remark  that  his  observations  concerning  the  packing  of  "Canadian"  wire 
nails  are  too  sweeping  and  call  for  correction. 

Possessing  twenty-five  years''  experience  of  the  wire  nail  trade,  and  as  agents  for 
E  the  largest,  if  not  largest,  Canadian  works,  we  should  like  to  say  that  our 

:s'  nails  are  packed  in  1-cwt.  bags  gross  for  net,  and  conform  in  every  way  to  the 
established  requirements  and  usages  of  the  British  home  trade,  nor  have  the  company 
ever  delivered  otherwise  for  this  market. 

This  also  applies  to  the  chequer  heading,  counter-sinking,  and  pointing  of  the 
nails. 

We  feel  sure  you  will  afford  us  the  hospitality  of  your  columns  to  counteract  the 
possible  harm  to  the  Dominion's  industry  of  Mr.  M.'s  indiscriminate  generalization. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  B  , 

Managing  Director. 

London,  E.C.,  December  1. 
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DEMAND  FOR  OATS  AND  BARLEY. 

During  the  past  week  inquiries  for  Canadian  barley  and  white  and  black  oats 
have  come  to  hand.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that  barley  for  brewing  purposes  will 
be  scarce  and  dear  in  the  spring.  In  this  district  there  are  numerous  large  breweries, 
and  many  of  the  proprietors  have  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  samples. 

BARLEY. 

The  following  table  is  quoted  to  illustrate  the  quantities  of  barley  imported  last 
year.  Special  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  European  countries  of  origin,  sup- 
plies from  which  are  in  some  cases  stopped  and  in  other  cases  considerably  curtailed. 

Purchases  from  Canada  rose  from  £80,824  in  1909  to  £832,841  in  1913. 


Barley.  Value. 

1913. 

Russia  !    .  .£  1,847,367 

Denmark    (including    Faroe   Isles)  .  .    .   211,731 

Germany                                                                                     .  .    .  .  172,557 

Belgium   1,971 

France.  ~   19,545 

Algeria   50,050 

Austria-Hungary   125,530 

Bulgaria    

Roumania   457,830 

Turkey,  European   1,900 

Asiatic   891,953 

Tripoli   2,400 

Tunis   141,144 

Morocco    

Persia.   8,819 

United  States   1,852,756 

Mexico   935  • 

Chile   37,924 

Argentine  Republic   93,024 

Other  Foreign  Countries   7,076 


Total    from    foreign   countries  £  5,924,512 


Cyprus   9,718 

British  India   1,308,478 

Australia   1,151 

New  Zealand    

Canada   832,841 

Other  British  Possessions   400 


Total  from  British  possessions.  .     £2,152,588 


Total   £8,077,100 
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OATS. 

The  [Jnited  Kingdom's  imports  of  oats  in  1913  were  valued  at  £5,671,957,  and 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  will  be  less  in  value  this  fiscal  year.  Purchases 
from  Germany  during  the  year  L913  wore  of  the  value  of  £1,137,511,  and  as  war  broke 
efore  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  one  may  conclude 
thai  the  larger  proportion  of  Germany's  annual  supply  will  have  to  be  replaced  by 
other  countries. 

Imports  from  Canada  in  10T()  amounted  in  value  to  £277,948;  (1909  imports  were 
exceptionally  low.  £44,335)  and  by  1913  they  had  risen  to  £750,693. 


Oats.  "Value. 

1913. 

Russia  £  865,237 

Germany   1,137,511 

Netherlands   29,669 

Roumania   171, 481 

Turkey,   European   605 

Asiatic   12,232 

United  States   465,004 

Chile   268,765 

Argentine  Republic   1,892,186 

Other  foreign  countries   33,920 


Total  from  foreign  countries  ..£  4,876,610 


British  South  Africa    

Australia   2,836 

New  Zealand..   41,818 

Canada   750,693 

Other  British  Possessions    


Total  from  British  Possessions  £  795,347 


Total  £  5,671,957 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  December  10,  1914. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  announcement  which  has  been  published  here  affords  an  interest- 
ing indication  of  the  means  being  adopted  to  extend  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  suggestions  it  contains  may  be  of  service  to 
Canadian  merchants  and  exporters: — 

"  The  American  Bureau  of  Foreign  Trade  of  29  Broadway,  New  Yojrk  City, 
U.S.A.,  offers  to  assist  any  merchants  in  this  country  (Great  Britain)  who  desire  to 
r>-tablish  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  the 
services  rendered  as  all  the  expenses  of  the  organization  are  defrayed  by  American 
5i:;'!iufacturers  interested  in  devloping  the  export  business  of  the  United  States. 

"  Merchants  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  should  be  as  specific  as 
possible  in  their  demands,  so  that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  delays  in  writing  for 
ear  particulars.  Sizes,  grades,  colours,  quantities  and  approximate  prices  should 
be  given  wherever  practical.  If  samples  are  forwarded  these  will  be  submitted  to 
manufacturers  interested.    The  bureau  also  suggests  that  those  making  use  of  the 
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free  services  also  furnish  banking  and  commercial  references,  so  that  they  can  then 
refer  manufacturers,  with  whom  they  desire  to  do  business,  to  the  bureau,  thus  saving 
all  concerned  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble. 

"  The  American  Bureau  of  Foreign  Trade  does  not  execute  orders  or  indents  for 
its  own  account,  acting  solely  as  an  intermediary  between  buyer  and  seller.  Should 
orders  be  sent  to  the  bureau,  such  orders  will  be  turned  over  to  the  manufacturer  or 
export  merchant  best  able  to  execute  them  satisfactorily.  Orders  for  sample  lines, 
if  accompanied  by  the  necessary  remittance,  will  be  executed  by  one  of  the  purchasing 
agents  of  the  bureau,  who  is  familiar  with  the  markets  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be 
sold,  thus  giving  the  merchant  all  the  advantages  of  a  resident  buyer  or  purchasing 
agent  without  any  of  the  expense." 

APPLES. 

The  following  prices  are  reported  in  a  trade  journal  of  the  5th  instant  as  ruling 


at  Covent  Garden: — 

s.  d.      s.       s.     d.       s.  d. 

Ribstons   16      to  XI        14    6  to  15  6 

Blenheim   17        15  16 

Wealthy   .  15  13 

Kings   17  18        15  16 

Fallawater   16  17 

Peewankee   16 

Russets   20  24        18  2C 

York  Imperial   20  22 

Gravensteins  per  box.  6  6  7 

Cox's  per  half  bbl.  15  18 


PITWOOD. 

The  following  arrivals  of  pitwood  are  reported  in  the  Timber  Trades  Journal  of 
the  5th  instant: — 

Loads. 


Cardiff   14,857 

Newport   3,300 

"      (props)    30 

Swansea   1,724 

Port  Talbot   600 


Prices  steadier,  22s.  6d.  to  23s.  ex-ship  now  ruling. 


A  GOOD  SOURCE  OF  POTASH. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  potash  formerly  obtained  from  Germany 
has  been  cut  off,  it  is  felt  that  the  following  extract  from  the  Glasgow  Herald  should 
be  of  interest  to  Canadians : — 

FARM  USE  OF  SEAWEED. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  alive  to  the  serious 
position  in  which  agriculturists  are  likely  to  be  placed  owing  to  the  supplies  of  potash 
from  Germany  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  steps  have  been  taken  for  experiments  to 
be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  how  this  serious  deficiency  can  be  made 
good  from  other  sources.  While  thosa  steps  are  to  be  cordially  welcomed,  it  can  scarcely 
be  hoped  that  other  sources  of  supply  can  be  developed  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
ensure  even  a  moderate  percentage  of  the  requirements  for  next  season's  crops  being 
available.  The  conference  convened  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  November  27  is  to  be  congratulated  <n\  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  production  of  200  ions  of  bracken  ash,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  a  payable  industry  could  be  established  in  this  as  a  source  of  potash,  but  while 
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this  and  ether  Bources  are  being  experimented  upon  and  developed  the  scarcity  of 
potash  must  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  next  season's  crops,  as  about  25,000  tons  of 
enule  potash  salts  are  used  as  manure  annually  in  Scotland  alone. 


Farmers  whose  Land  is  near  the  sea  can  generally  obtain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Beaweed,  and  are  therefore  not  so  dependent  on  artificial  fertilizers  containing 
1  tash  as  farmers  further  inland,  although  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seaweed  used  for  direct  application  to  the  soil  is  sadly  deficient  in  potash. 
The  composition  of  seaweed  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  generally  contains  about  SO  per  cent  of  water  when  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and 
this  fact  limits  the  radius  of  application  of  seaweed  when  in  a  fresh  state. 

Kvon  those  fanning  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea  are  likely  in  some  instances  to 
find  that  the  expense  of  carting  the  seaweed  and  applying  it  to  the  land  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  contained  in  it  when  one  reflects 
that  four  tons  of  water  may  be  carted  for  each  ton  of  dry  matter  and  the  percentage 
cf  plant  food  therein  doubled.  It  would  seem  that  only  farmers  favourably  situated 
can  use  profitably  seaweed  in  its  natural  state.  The  amount  of  seaweed  available  is 
enormous,  and  it  would  appear  that  its  use  is  not  likely  to  be  much  extended  unless 
Borne  method  of  concentration  be  adopted  to  bring  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  carriage  the 
valuable  constituents  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer. 


Where  it  is  possible  to  collect  the  seaweed  as  soon  as  it  is  thrown  up  by  the  sea, 
and  before  it  is  damaged  by  rain,  a  considerable  concentration  can  be  effected  by  drain- 
ing and  air  drying.  By  this  means  the  percentage  of  water  can  be  reduced  to  about  10 
per  cent  or  even  less.  The  draining  and  air  drying  process  can  only  be  effected  by 
stacking  the  seaweed  under  cover  or  by  thatching,  'and  by  doing  so  the  radius  of  profit- 
able application  can  be  extended  considerably.  For  example,  the  amount  of  potash  in 
fresh  weed  would  probably  be  approximately  1  per  cent,  but  when  air  dried  the  amount 
has  been  found  as  high  as  8  to  10  per  cent  of  potash. 

As  most  people  are  aware,  considerable  quantities  of  seaweeds  are  collected  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  after  drying  are  burned  and  converted  into  a  product  known 
as  "  kelp."  This  substance  was  at  first  the  principal  source  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
at  one  time  realized  about  £20  per  ton.  Up  till  about  1845  it  was  used  in  soap  manu- 
facture, but  it  was  then  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  soda  made  by  another 
method.  About  this  date  "  kelp  "  became  in  demand  as  a  source  of  iodine  and  potash 
salts,  and  has  continued  the  chief  source  of  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  that 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Peru,  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
potash  salts  are  still  extracted,  but  the  amount  so  obtained  forms  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  consumption  of  potash  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day, 
although  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  state  of  matters  should  continue. 


About  20  tons  of  wet  weed  are  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  kelp,  half  of  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  as  at  present  treated  (taking  an  average  of  10,000  tons)  each  ton 
of  kelp  furnishes  about — 


Briefly  described,  the  process  of  treatment  consists  of  breaking  up  the  kelp  into 
pieces  the  size  of  road  metal  and  dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  The  solu- 
tion so  obtained  is  then  evaporated  in  open  pans,  and  as  evaporation  proceeds  sulphate 


SEASIDE  SUPPLY. 


DRYING  THE  WEED. 


KELP  SALT. 


5  cwts.  of  muriate  of  potash . 
2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  potash 
3|  cwts.  of  kelp  salt. 
9  h  cwts  of  kelp  waste. 


(95%)  =60%  potash  (K20). 
(75%)  =40%  potash  (K20). 
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of  potash  is  deposited,  which  is  fished  out  with  perforated  ladles  and  dried  in  readiness 
for  the  market.  The  hot  liquid  remaining  in  the  pans  is  then  run  into  coolers,  where 
chloride  or  muriate  of  potash  crystallizes  out.  The  "  mother  "  liquor  from  the  coolers 
is  again  evaporated  down,  and  during  evaporation  kelp  salt  is  deposited  and  the  hot 
liquid  is  again  cooled  to  obtain  a  further  crop  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  process  is 
continued  until  the  iodine  compounds  are  sufficiently  concentrated  to  permit  of  extrac- 
tion by  a  process  which  need  not  be  described  here. 

The  kelp  salt  referred  to  has  approximately  the  following  composition: — 

Per  cent. 

Chloride  of  soda  (Cdhimon  salt)   57-76 

Sulphate  of  soda   11.59 

Carbonate  of  soda   16.60 

Water  ,   14-05 

Total   100.00 


This  salt  can  be  used  for  application  to  the  land  in  certain  circumstances,  or  it 
can  be  purified  by  very  simple  means  whereby  almost  pure  salt  can  be  obtained. 

The  kelp  waste  left  in  the  lixiviating  vats  is  of  very  little  value  although  contain- 
ing the  phosphates  present  in  the  original  weeds.  The  extraction  of  potash  salts  as  at 
present  practised  entails  a  somewhat  tedious  process,  but  for  agricultural  purposes 
the  seaweed  "  ash  "  ground  to  a  fine  powder  would  be  a  most  suitable  form  for  applica- 
tion and  easily  distributed  on  the  land. 


SEAWEED  ASH. 


The  composition  of  seaweed  ash  is  a  most  suitable  one  for  fertilizing  purposes 
without  treatment  of  any  kind,  but  should  it  be  desirable  to  concentrate  the  potash 
salts  it  would  be  a  much  less  complicated  and  expensive  process  to  evaporate  the  liquid 
extract  obtained  from  the  lixiviation  of  the  ash  and  fish  the  mixed  salts  out  as  evapora- 
tion proceeds.  The  salts  could  be  obtained  of  almost  any  desired  composition,  and  the 
crystallizing  process  of  making  the  muriate  of  potash  entirely  avoided. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  mixed  salts  so  obtained : — 

Sulphate  of  potash  14-20=  7-68  potash  K20. 

Muriate  of  potash  27-81  =  17-56  potash  K20. 

Chloride  of  soda  57-99 

Total   ..100-00 


If  desired  it  is  quite  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  potash  in  the 
form  of  muriate.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  by  burning  seaweeds,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  "kelp"  or  "ash,"  all  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  seaweeds  is  lost,  but  this 
can  be  obviated  by  carbonizing  the  air-dried  seaweed  in  retorts  or  ovens.  By  this 
means  the  seaweed  swells  up  and  forms  an  exceedingly  porous  charcoal  from  which  the 
salts  can  be  readily  dissolved.  During  the  carbonizing  process  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gas  is  obtained,  which  can  be  used  for  heating  the  retorts,  and  a  quantity  of  oil,  tar, 
acetic  acid  and  ammonia  obtained.  The  ammonia  is  recovered  as  sulphate  of  ammonia 
from  the  water  used  for  purifying  the  gas. 


A  PRACTICABLE  METHOD. 

At  the  present  moment  it  would  seem  that  burning  the  seaweed  into  a  loose  ash 
is  the  most  practicable  method  of  utilizing  it.  In  these  days  not  more  than  200,000 
tons  is  converted  into  kelp  or  ash.  This  may  seem  an  enormous  quantity,  but  in 
reality  it  only  forms  a  fraction  of  what  could  be  collected  and  utilized  if  organized 
on  proper  lines. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  supplies  of  potash  from  Germany  have  ceased  for  the 
time  being,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  supply  of  potash  that  would  be 
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absolutely  independent  of  foreign  countries,  and  in  seaweeds  we  have  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  raw  material  waiting  to  be ' utilized.  The  subject  is  of  national 
importance,  as  our  oldest  and  largest  industry  is  so  dependent  for  its  prosperity  on 
potash. 

Four  times  more  potash  is  used  in  Scotland  per  100  acres  of  arable  land  than  in 
England.    The  consumption  of  potash  in  Scotland  for  agricultural  purposes  per  100 
res  Is  only  excelled  by  Germany,  Holland  and  Sweden.    This  shows  that  Scottish 
m<  ra  were  not  slow  to  sec  the  enormous  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  application 
f  fertilizers  containing  potash,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
■  from  home  sources  the  undoubted  deficiency  that  must  result  from  the  present 

war. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  RECEIVED. 

Nwmi't  r  received  during  1914   1,414 

Number  furnished  during  1914   4,500 


WORLD  S  WHEAT  CROPS. 

A  review  of  the  prospects  of  the  world's  wheat  crops  giving  the  mid-season  esti- 
mates, has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  H.  N.  Bathgate  &  Co.  The  general  conclusions 
derived  from  their  review  are  that  "  in  the  main  the  total  result  is  more  favourable 
than  might  be  supposed,  and  especially  in  so  far  as  supplies  for  the  Allies  are  con- 
rn<  I."'  and  that  next  season  being  the  one  when  the  pinch  may  be  felt,  "  all  export- 
ing countries  will  be  justified  in  increasing  the  area  sown  to  wheat." 

The  following  table,  showing  the  estimates  of  the  world's  crops  for  1914-15,. 
includes  the  Indian  crop  harvested  this  year: — 


Qrs. 

United  States  (official)   112,000,000 

Canada..   21,000,000 

India   39,500,000 

Russian  Empire   91,000,000 

United  Kingdom   7,500,000 

France   35,000,000 

Austria-Hungary  and  Dependencies   22,000,000 

Italy   22,000,000 

Germany   18,250,000 

Roumania   6,000,000 

Balkan  States   5,000,000 

Spain  and  Portugal   17,500,000 

Other  European  countries   4,500,000 

North  Africa  and  Sundries   5,000,000 

Australasia   6,000,000 

Argentina  and  Uruguay   25,000,000 

Chile   2,000,000 


439,250,000 

In  the  course  of  their  report,  which  is  dated  December  8,  Messrs.  Bathgate  & 
Co.,  state: — 

In  the  United  States  the  final  official  estimate  did  not  come  quite  up  to  the 
enormous  figures  of  the  preliminary  estimate  made  in  August;  but  as  the  difference 
amounts  only  to  a  debatable  fraction  of  less  than  2  per  cent,  it  will  have  little 
influence  on  the  course  o,f  prices,  and,  as  the  wheat  has  been  threshing  out  well  ever 
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since  harvest,  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  America 
will  find  that  it  had  even  a  little  more  wheat  than  it  anticipated.  For  Canada  we 
retain  the  figure  that  w^e  gave  in  our  estimates  of  September  1,  and  though  some- 
Canadian  reports  are  a  little  less  favourable,  they  are  based  rather  on  the  abandoned 
area  than  on  the  yield  per  acre;  and  the  majority  of  our  correspondents  still, tell  as 
that  the  latter  is  proving  to  be  heavy,  although  one  or  two  refer  to  light  weight. 

The  last  Indian  crop  was  not  too  good;  but  as  we  stated  at  harvest  time,  high 
prices  would  stimulate  export  from  that  country,  and  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case, 
although  naturally  the  volume  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  the  previous  season.  There 
is  one  source  of  comfort  in  the  fact  that  India  has  sown  the  largest  wheat  acreage  on 
record,  and,  if  all  continue  to  go  well  with  the  growing  crop,  we  may  expect  an 
abundant  harvest  in  March  and  April,  probably  permitting  India  to  export  naov  tib.an 
double  her  usual  quantity. 

Russia's  surplus. 

For  Russia  (taking  the  usual  provinces  embraced  by  our  estimates),  we  fee] 
justified  in  increasing  the  estimate  that  we  gave  in  September;  for  all  reports,  both 
official  and  otherwise,  since  the  crop  was  harvested,  have  spoken  of  it  in  higher 
terms  than  could  have  been  expected,  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality.  We 
have  raised  the  total  by  only  5,000,000  quarters,  though  we  might  have  been  justified 
in  increasing  it  to  a  greater  extent.  It  will  be  found  that  Russia  could  well  spare 
a  large  amount  of  wheat  for  export,  in  addition  to  other  grain ;  and  it  is  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  the  route  via  Finland  and  Sweden,  or  whether  another  alternative 
route  will  be  the  better  for  transporting  it  to  this  country  even  if  the  Dardanelles 
be  not  reopened  earlier  than  some  people  imagine.  Apart  from  the  achievements 
of  the  allied  arms,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  any  moment  we  may  find  Austria 
detached  from  Germany,  and  Turkey  only  too  desirous  of  patching  up  a  peace  to  pre- 
vent her  utter  downfall. 

We  understand  that  prices  in  Russia  generally  are  a  great  deal  below  those 
ruling  for  American  grain,  and  even  though  a  little  extra  expense  be  entailed  in 
shipping  by  unusual  routes,  we  have  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a 
large  quantity  being  set  afloat  during  the  current  season. 

We  now  turn  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  have  first  to  note,  with  regret, 
the  poor  results  obtained  in  Australasia,  which,  including  New  Zealand,  will  not  give 
mere  than  6,000,000  quarters,  against  our  original  and  very  conservative  estimate 
of  12,000,000  quarters.  All  must  admit  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  disappointment  in 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  British  Dominions  in  the  Antipodes;  quite  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  heavy  shipments  from  that  quarter  would  have  been  most  welcome  at 
this  time. 

We  have  already  uttered  our  warning  against  accepting  the  official  Argentine 
estimates  with  too  much  readiness,  as  we  have  so  often  found  them  too  optimistic. 
Still,  provided  nothing  now  happens  to  bar  the  prospect,  we  are  justified  in  anticipat- 
ing a  very  large  yield  per  acre  in  South  America;  so  if  exports  be  made  freely,  as 
we  expect,  between  nowT  and  the  end  of  July,  the  extra  quantity  obtainable  from 
that  source  may  be  almost  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  shortage  in  Australasia. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

Looking  at  the  matter  as  a  whole,  and  forgetting  at  the  moment  the  existence 
of  a  war  which  is  going  to  be  so  unfortunate  for  Germany  and  her  allies,  wo  find 
that  the  world's  crop  is  not  very  much  less  than  that  of  last  year,  the  deficiency 
being  less  than  1-75  of  the  total  for  1913  (assuming  the  approximate  correctness  of 
River  Platte  estimates).  Loss  has  been,  and  is  being  occasioned  by  the  devastations 
of  war;  but  we  think  there  is  a  likelihood  of  its  effect  being  exaggerated;  and  if 
we  could  imagine  the  impossible  possibility  o,f  the  war  ceasing  to-morrow,  we  might 
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find  B  Bpeedier  return  to  normal  conditions  and  normal  prices  than  most  people 
suppose. 

We  are  apeaking  now  of  the  current  season.  'Next  season  is  the  one  in  which 
thr  pineh  may  be  felt,  and  all  exporting  countries  will  be  justified  in  increasing  the 
area  Bewn  bo  wheat!  It  is  said  that  Western  Canada  will  increase  her  acreage  as 
much  as  1T>  per  cent;  while  from  the  winter  wheat  States  of  the  United  States  of 
America  we  have  estimates  of  enhanced  acreage  varying  from  12  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent,  and  no  doubt  there  will  also  be  an  extension  of  the  spring  wheat  area  next 
year.  It  will  only  be  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  we  snail  be  able  to  tell  what  loss  of 
breadstuft's  it  has  occasioned;  but  we  do  think  that  Germany  ought  to  be  so  im- 
poverished that,  unless  wheat  be  exceptionally  cheap,  her  proletariat  will  have  to 
revert  entirely  to  a  diet  of  rye  bread  in  place  of  wheaten  bread. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
-f  lotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  9,  1914: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol     77/  79/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   76/6  78/6 

London   76/  78/ . 

Glasgow   -  79/  h 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   71/  73/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   70/  73/ 

London  .   70/  72/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol    -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    66/6  71/ 

London  

Glasgow   69/  70/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green)— 

Bristol   74/  78/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  78/ 

London    74/  77/  u 

Glasgow   . 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  Londou, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  12,  1914,  together  with  the*  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities, 
1913. 


Animals  living : — 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs   

Swine  


Horses  

Fresh  meat  :— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton       ii  H  ii  i 

Pork  it  n  ii   .-    it 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 
Bacon   « 


Beef... 
Hams 
Pork.. 


Meat,  unenumerated,  salted    

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  thaD  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned)    

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 
Butter  


Margarine  

Cheese  ....   

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums. 

ii  cream    

H  condensed   

preserved,  other  kinds. 


Eggs  ;   <4t.Hild. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   u 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard    H 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat   ii 

Wheatmeal  and  flour    


Barley 
Oats .. 
Peas.. . 
Beans  . 


Maize  or  Indian  corn. 
Fruit,  raw  : — 
Apples  , 


Pears 


Hay 

Hops 


Tons. 
Cwts. 


54 


152 

154,647 
105,040 
16,91)0 
10,775 

109,368 
1,828 
15,695 
2,900 
2,136 

11,849 

75,594 
37,072 
41,514 
62 
113 
22,483 
426 
433,376 
30,010 
1,225 
8,200 
44,502 

1,584,400 
287,900 
351,100 
328,200 
16,046 
18,270 
1,247,600 

150,285 
1,590 
279 
7,684 
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BRITISH  MEASURES  FOR  RELIEF  OF  TRADE. 

Supplementary  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  lieports  Nos.  565  and  570,  the 
following  which  appeared  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  should  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  traders: — 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  Government  scheme  in  regard  to  affording 
assistance  to  expert  traders  has  been  received  from  the  Foreign  Trade  Debts  Com- 
mittee : — 

The  scheme  does  not  contemplate  direct  advances  by  the  Government  to  exporters. 
It  aims  at  enabling  the  trader  to  draw  bills,  accepted  by  his  bank  and  guaranteed  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury  under  the  scheme.  Such  bills  will  be  first- 
aegotiahle  instruments,  and  capable  of  being  readily  discounted  on  the  most 
favourable  terms  either  at  the  trader's  own  bank  or  in  the  market.  The  procedure  is 
as  follows :  An  exporting  firm  or  company  having  debts  due  to  it  from  abroad,  but  not 
immediately  collectable  owing  to  the  war,  will,  through  its  bankers,  furnish  the  Foreign 
Trade  Debts  Committee  with  a  statement  of  its  financial  position  and  a  list  of  the 
'"reign  debts  forming  the  security  for  the  accommodation,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
■  ssary  forms  are  supplied  to  banks  by  the  committee  as  required.  The  firm's 
1 'ankers  are  necessary  parties  to  each  application,  as  their  recommendation  is  essential 
before  the  application  can  be  considered  by  the  committee.  The  maximum  limit  for 
an  advance  is  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  debts,  but  within  that  limit  the  amount  to  be 
authorized  is  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  committee. 

Upon  an  application  being  authorized  the  trader  draws  a  six  months'  bill  on  the 
bank  recommending  the  advance.  The  bank  accepts  it  and  obtains  the  committee's 
certificate  endorsed  thereon. 

The  bill  can  then  be  discounted  at  once  and  will  be  renewable,  with  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  for  subsequent  periods  of  six  months,  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  any  of  the  foreign  debts,  constituting  the  specific  security,  which  have  been  collected 
in  the  interval.  Renewals  may  be  arranged  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  cost  to  the  trader  of  the  accommodation  should  work  out  at  the  rate  of  about 
&£  per  cent  per  annum,  made  up  as  follows,  viz.: — 

Insurance  commission  of  1  per  cent,  payable  to  the  committee  on  each  six  months' 
bill.    (Making  2  per  cent  per  annum.) 

Accepting  fee  of  one-quarter  per  cent  payable  to  the  bank  on  each  bill.  (Making 
one-half  per  cent  per  annum.) 

Assuming  that  the  bills  can  be  discounted  at,  say,  3|  per  cent,  and  allowing  for 
>tamp  duty,  the  total  price  paid  for  the  accommodation  is  estimated  at  a  little  under 
6\  per  cent. 

The  trader  remains  personally  responsible  for  meeting  the  bills  which  he  has 
drawn,  even  though  the  foreign  debts  should  prove  to  be  irrecoverable.  The  scheme,  in 
fact,  provides  the  trader  with  the  means  of  obtaining  money  pending  the  recovery  of 
debts  due  to  him  from  abroad;  but  does  not  relieve  him  from  liability  if  the  pledged 
debts  are  insufficient. 

If  the  trader  is  unable  to  provide  for  the  bills  when  they  fall  due  they  will  be 
honoured  by  the  accepting  bank,  and  any  ultimate  loss,  after  the  Insurance  Fund  has 
been  exhausted,  will  be  met  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  by  the  Government. 

Thus  a  bank  in  agreeing  to  accept  bills  under  the  scheme  will  have  as  security 
CI)  the  foreign  debts  scheduled  with  the  application,  (2)  the  trader's  credit,  and  (3) 
the  Insurance  Fund.  If  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  ultimate  loss,  the  bank's  share  in 
it  i3  only  25  per  cent. 
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The  negotiations  which  preceded  the  formulation  of  the  scheme  took  place  between 
the  Government  and  the  clearing  banks  and  representatives  of  the  country  banks.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  committee's  intention  to  deal  with  those  banks  only.  They  are 
prepared  to  consider  the  recommendation  of  any  bank  of  high  standing  doing  business 
in  this  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  is  wide  in  scope  and  eminently  prac- 
tical in  working. 

The  secretary  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Debts  Committee  is  Mr.  H.  Mead  Taylor,  and 
the  offices  are  at  119  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


NOTES  ON  GERMAN  TRADE. 

A  campaign  is  being  actively  conducted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  secure  for 
British  manufacturers  and  exporters  the  trade  in  foreign  and  colonial  markets 
formerly  in  German  hands.  In  this  campaign  the  Government  Department  known  as 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  taking  the  leading  part,  and  through  its  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  has  prepared  memoranda  giving  information  with  regard  to  possible 
developments  in  certain  important  trades,  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  com- 
petition from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  neutral  markets.  Extracts  from 
these  memoranda  are  published  below,  and  may  serve  as  further  amplification  of  the 
special  articles  dealing  with  the  opportunity  for  the  enlargement  of  Canadian  trade, 
presented  through  the  interruption  to  German  exports. 

The  following  extracts  deal  with  oils,  candles,  and  animal-drawn  vehicles: — 


Oils. 


GENERAL. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  a  recent  year  the  value  of  volatile  and  essen- 
tial oils  exported  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  Kingdom,  respec- 
tively, to  all  destinations  : — 

From  Germany  (1912)   £482,500 

Austria-Hungary  (1913)   78,270 

United  Kingdom  (1913)   111,500 


A  considerable  amount  of  trade  in  these  oils  is  carried  on  between  the  three 
countries.  Thus,  Germany  in  1912'  exported  volatile  and  esential  oils  to  the  value  of 
£52,050  to  Austria-Hungary  and  £51,400  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Similarly,  Austro- 
Hungarian  exports  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £50,170  and 
£3,120,  respectively,  in  1913,  while  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £20,800  and  £1,800, 
respectively.  The  figures  also  include  the  value  of  the  trade  of  each  of  these  countries 
with  certain  less  important  countries  of  which  no  analysis  is  made  in  the  table  given 
over-leaf,  amounting  in  the  case  of  Germany  to  £12,300  and  in  the  case  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  £30  and  £2,300,  respectively. 

Excluding  the  trade  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  appears  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  to  thirty-eight  of  the  principal  colonial  and  neutral  markets  only, 
considered  as  a  whole,  reached  the  following  amounts: — 


From 


Germany  (1912)  

Austria-Hungary  (1913) 
United  Kingdom  (1913). 


£366,750 
24,950 
86.600 
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EXPORTS. 


[he  value  of  the  exports  of  volatile  and  essential  oils  from  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  United  Kingdoni  to  each  of  the  thirty-eight  principal  German  and 
A  ECui  garinn  markets  specified  is  given  in  the  following  table: —  ' 


Country  bo  which  Exported. 


Colonial  and  Neutral  Markets- 
British  India  

St r:i its  Settlements  

British  West  Africa  

Canada  

Australia   

New  Zealand  

Norway  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  

Switzerland  

Spaiu  

Portugal  

Italy  

Greece  

Bulgaria  

Servia  .  

Roumania  

Russia  

Turkey  

Egypt  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Philippines  

China  

Japan  

Siam   

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Argentina  

Chile  

Peru  

Colombia  

United  States   

Mexico  ....*..  

Cuba  


From  Germany 
(1912). 


Total  to  above  Colonial  and  Neutral 
Markets  


Oil  of  oranges, 
lemons,  bergamots, 
and  other  citrus 

fruit ;  oil  of 
camphor,  aniseed, 
juniper,  rosemary, 
and  other  volatile 
oils  :  menthol. 


14,100 
800 
1,550 
1,200 
6,350 
550 
4,100 

10,250 
5,500 
8,600 
5,650 

50,900 
8.400 

13,200 
1,650 

21,300 
850 
2,950 
1,050 
4,300 

62,700 
6,100 
2,650 
3,450 
1,600 
1,150 

28,900 
600 
1,000 

11,150 
1,050 
6,750 
5,750 
1,300 
700 

63,150 
3,350 
2,150 


Total  to  all  Destinations. 


366,750 


482,500 


From 
Austria-Hungary 
(1913). 


Laurel,  rosemary, 
and  juniper  oils, 
also  light 
camphor  oils ; 
and  essential  oils 
not  specially 
mentioned. 


From 
United  Kingdom 
(1913). 


285 
5,145 
1,475 

425 


5,495 
1,005 
425 


1,290 
5,540 
1,575 
2,000 


290 


24,950 
78,270 


Essential  Oih 


3,200 
200 


3,500 

9,600 
800 
100 
200 
200 
900 

4,800 
34,000 

2,400 
100 


1,500 


100 
4,000 
100 


100 
10,600 
100 


300 
100 
700 
700 


100 
8,200 


86,600 


111,500 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  combined  value  of  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  exports  to  the  markets  specified  was  about  five  times  that  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  in  the  cases  of  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
do  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  exceed  those  from  Germany.    In  all  the 
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other  markets  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  exports  are  predominant,  competition 
from  the  United  Kingdom  being  greatest  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  British 
India  and  Japan. 

The  countries,  formerly  supplied  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  which  appear 
to  offer  the  greatest  scope  for  exploitation  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of  essen- 
tial and  volatile  oils  are  Russia,  United  States,  France,  Japan,  Italy,  South  American 
countries.  Mexico  and  Cuba,  Scandinavia,  British  India  and  Spain.  In  1913  British 
trade  was  quite  unrepresented  in  British  West  Africa,  Portugal,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Egypt,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Philippines,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  volatile  and  essential 
oils  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  principal  colonial  and  neutral  markets  which 
might  be  diverted  to  British  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  their  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  rivals,  is  as  follows : — 


(a)  In  the  United  Kingdom  market — 

German  trade  (1912)   £.51,400 

Austro-Hungarian  trade  (1913)   3,120 


Total   £  54,520 


(b)  In  colonial  and  neutral  markets — 

German  trade  (1912)   £366,750 

Austro-Hungarian  trade  (1913)   24,950 


Total   £391,700 


Making  a  grand  total  of  £446,220. 


Candles. 


The  total  value  of  candles  of  all  kinds  exported  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  destinations  in  a  recent  year  was  as  follows : — 

From  Germany  (1912)   £  56,600 

Austria-Hungary  (1913)   .  14,060 

United  Kingdom  (1913)   435,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  Kingdom  share  of  this  trade  is  about  six  times 
the  combined  exports  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

Excluding  the  exports  of  the  three  countries  to  one  another,  and  to  those  coun- 
tries to  which  the  exports  of  the  two  first-named  countries  are  quite  insignificant,  it 
appears  that  their  respective  exports  to  the  colonial  and  neutral  markets  specified  in 
the  table  given  below  reached  the  following  amounts,  viz. :  Germany,  £43,600  in  1912 ; 
Austria-Hungary,  £10,095  in  1913;   and  the  United  Kingdom  £95,415  in  1913. 
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The  following  table  sets  forth  the  distribution  of  these  exports  in  detail: — 

i;     W    kUSTRlA-IIl  NGARIAN,    \\l>  BRITISH   EXPORTS  OF  CANDLE'S  TO  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 

MARKETS  COMPARED. 


Country  to  which  exported. 


Bi  itiah  South  Ainc 

Canada  

Norway  

Sweden   

Denmark  

Belgium   

Netherlands  

France  

Switzerland  

Spain   

Portugal  

Italy  

<  Jreece  

Bulgaria  

Montenegro  

Serviu  

Konmania  

Russia  

Turkey  

Egypt  

Algeria  

Tunis  

China  

Japan ....   

Dutch  East  Indies. 

United  States   

Mexico  

Cuba   

Honduras  

Nicaragua  

Columbia  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Uruguay   

Argentina  

Chile  

Paraguay  


Total  to  above  markets. 


Exported 

from 
<  iermany. 
(1912.)' 


900 
250 
500 
900 
1,300 
2,900 
4,750 
000 
1,400 
900 
150 
850 
50 
350 


400 
100 
5,350 
1,700 
700 
250 
200 
350 
200 
550 
3,050 
1,150 
500 
150 
100 
100 
100 
4,400 
400 
7,900 
750 
100 

43,000 


Exported 
from  Austria- 
Hungary. 
(1913.) 


325 
205 
385 
270 
1.710 
'  85 
2,325 
3,000 
525 


25<> 


200 


10,095 


Exported 
from  United 
Kingdom. 
(1913.)  • 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  Kingdom  holds  a  particularly  strong  position  in 
the  Argentine,  South  African,  Canadian,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Chilean,  and  Colom- 
bian markets.  Germany,  however,  does  the  bulk  of  the  trade  with  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  Mexico  and  Brazil,  while  German  competition  is  much  in  evidence  in 
Norway,  Netherlands,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt,  United  States  and  Cuba. 

Austrian  competition  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Balkan  States,  Russia,  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  and  in  these  latter  markets  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
trr.de  leaves  considerable  room  for  expansion. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  appear  that  the  maximum  value  of  the  export  trade  in 
candles  to  the  markets  specified  which  might  be  diverted  to  British  manufacturers 
from  their  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  rivals  was  as  follows: — 


German  trade  (1912)  

Austro-Hungarian  trade  (1913)  .  . 

Making  a  grand  total  of  £53,695. 


£43.600 
10,095 
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Animal-drawn  Vehicles. 

GENERAL. 

The  following'  statement  shows,  for  a  recent  year,  the  value  of  animal-drawn 

vehicles  exported  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  Kingdom,  respec- 
tively, to  all  destinations: — 

From  Germany  (1912)   £121,900 

"     Austria-Hungary  (1913)   26,100 

"     United  Kingdom  (1913)   395,500 


A  small  trade  in  these  goods  is  carried  on  between  the  three  countries.  Thus, 
in  1912,  Germany  exported  animal-drawn  vehicles  valued  at  £10,900  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  at  £450  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Austria-Hungary's  exports  of  these  goods 
in  1913  to  Germany  were  valued  at  £6,900,  her  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  being? 
non-existent.  The  United  Kingdom  exported,  in  the  same  year,  these  goods  to  the 
value  of  £8,100  to  Germany  and  £300  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  figures  also  include 
the  exports  of  these  three  countries  to  a  number  of  small  markets,  which  have  been 
omitted  ;from  the  detailed  tables  given  later. 

Excluding  the  trade  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  appears  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  principal  colonial  and  neutral  markets  only,  considered 
as  a  whole,  were  as  follows: — 

Prom  Germany  (1912)   £105,300 

"     Austria-Hungary  (1913)   18,810 

"     United  Kingdom  (1913)   164,200 


Roumania  is  entirely  supplied  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  United 
Kingdom  being  quite  unrepresented  in  that  market.  Germany's  share  of  this  trade 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Kussia,  and  Mexico.  In 
the  principal  Western  European  markets  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  larger  share  of 
the  trade  than  Germany,  particularly  in  Franc%  and  Spain,  while  in  China,  Brazil, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina,  the  United  Kingdom  has  established  a  long  lead  over  Ger- 
many. Austrian  competition  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  Roumania,  Switzerland  and 
Russia. 

SUMMARY. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  animal-drawn  vehicles 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  principal  colonial  and  neutral  markets  which  might 
be  secured  by  British  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  their  German  and  x\ustro- 
Hungarian  rivals  was  as  follows: — 


(a)  In  the  United  Kingdom  market — 

German  trade  (1912)   £450 

Austro-Hungarian  trade  (1913)  

Total   £45© 


(b)  In  the  principal  Colonial  and  Neutral  markets — 

German  trade  (1912)   £105,300 

Austro-Hungarian  trade  (1913)   18,810 


Total   £124,  111 


Making  a  grand  total  of  £124,560. 

The  details  of  the  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  prin- 
cipal neutral  markets  arc  shown  in  the  following  tables,  a  perusal  of  which  will 
indicate  to  persons  or  firms  interested  the  most  profitable  fields  for  exploitation  or 
expansion  of  already  existing  trade. 
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PRINCIPAL  GERMAN   MARKETS.  (1912). 


Country  to  whioh 
Exported. 


United  Kingdom. . 

Neutral  Markets  : 

Norway  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

Fiance  

Switzerland  

Spain.  ...... 

Italy  

(ireece   

Bulgaria  

Roumania  

Russia  

Turkey  

Egypt  

Siam  

China  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

Argentina  

Chile  

Bolivia  

United  States  . . 

Cuba  

Mexico  


Total  to  above  Neutral 
Markets  


Two  and 
three-wheeled 
Passenger 

Carriages 
(except  those 
propelled  by 
hand);  Pas- 
senger Sledges 

(excluding 
hand  sledges). 


Four-wheeled  Passenger 
Carriages  (except  those 
propelled  by  hand). 


With 
not  more 

i  han 
four  fixed 

seat  s. 


50 


Total  to  all  destinations. 


200 
100 


50 


250 
650 


150 


200 

i*5oo' 


3,100 
3,950 


50 


50 


150 
550 


150 
750 


250 
650 ' 


300 
550 


1,200 

250 
450 
50 


150 


5,500 


With  more 

than 
four  fixed 
seats. 


7,000 


50 
100 


-oo 


450 

106' 


100 
100 

300 


50 


1,950 


2,250 


Wagons  and 

carts 
(except  those 
pr<  >pelled 
by  hand  or 
foot);  goods 
sledges. 


100 


1,050 
350 
250 

1,200 
750 
250 
800 
300 

5,450 
100 
200 
59,050 

2,250 

2,500 
300 
600 
50 

3,800 
700 

5,100 

5,000 
50 
500 
300 


90,900 


101,750 


Individual 
pai  ts 
to  these 
passenger 
carriages, 
wagons  and 
carts. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

FIJI. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Fiji. 
(By  the  Governor.) 

GENERAL. 

During  the  year  1913  the  trade  of  the  colony  suffered  from  the  effects  of  hurri- 
canes during  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  was  restricted  owing  to  quarantine  regula- 
tions. On  the  whole,  however,  trade  was  good  and  has  since  resumed  its  normal  state 
with  a  decided  tendency  to  improve. 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  items  of  import  during 
each  of  the  years  1912  and  1913  :— 


Nature  of  Import. 


Bacon  and  hams  

Bags  and  sacks    

Beer    

Books  

Boots  and  shoes  

Biscuits,  flour,  sharps,  and  pollard  

Bran  

Butter  and  ghee  ,  

Cement.   ..... 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  

Coal   

Cordage  and  rope    

Cutlery  ;, 

Drapery     , 

Dn  gs      . .   -.  

Fish  

Furniture   , 

G  ilvanihed  iron  goods.   

Glassware  an  i  crockery   

Hardware  

Iron— black,  pig,  and  scrap,  rails,  fish  plates,  &c 

Jewellery  

Leatherware  

Live-stock  , 

M  ichitiei  y  

Machinery — agricultural  

Manure  .   , 

Meats    

Oils  

Paints  , 

Rice   

Soap    

Spirits   ...  . 

Stationery  ...   , 

Sugar     . .  

Timber  

Tob  ceo  (excluding  cigars  and  cigarettes)  

Vegetables  and  fruit.   , 

Wines   ,    


[913 


£ 

£ 

3,564 

4,054 

20, 871 

37,966 

7,824 

6,929 

2,959 

1,993 

8,390 

9,241 

72,344 

67,920 

7,183 

5,749 

17,629 

20,310 

8,817 

9.214 

4,033 

3,321 

25,891 

25,940 

4,589 

4,696 

5,773 

2,836 

158,357 

104,049 

8,363 

7,304 

19,41)2 

11,871 

5, 120 

4,104 

22,910 

21,507 

4,710 

4,261 

55,888 

67,103 

19,477 

21,004 

5.916 

5,100 

7,046 

6,650 

13,219 

9,890 

28,774 

50,776 

7,807 

3,»39 

11,628 

14,379 

27,055 

22,838 

33,268 

29,026 

6,167 

5,531 

27,381 

20,865 

2,049 

2,214 

12,061 

12,173 

6,765 

6,756 

6,272 

5,507 

45,106 

57,640 

10,421 

9,395 

11,858 

10,200 

3,382 

2,136 
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The  items  showing-  increases  of  note  are.  bags  and  sacks,  butter  and  g'hee,  hard- 
ware, iron,  machinery,  manure  and  timber.  The  largest  decrease  was  shown  on 
drapery,  which  fell  from  a  value  of  £158,1557  in  1912  to  £104,049  in  1913.  There  were 
large  decreases  also  on  beer,  biscuits.  Hour,  sharps  and  pollard,  fish,  furniture,  live 
Btock,  agricultural  machinery,  moats,  oils,  rice,  tobacco  (including  cigars  and  cigar- 
otto-1,  and  wine.  The  increases  under  the  items  hardware  and  timber  were  due  prin- 
cipally t.»  Large  importations  in  connection  with  the  Suva  Harbour  works.  The 
decreases  were  due  to  reduced  spending  power  owing  to  the  damage  caused  by  hurri- 
canes  in  each  of  the  hist  three  years  and  to  the  restrictions  to  trade  on  account  of 
quarantine  precautions  against  smallpox,  which  occurred  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  the  "Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 


EXPORTS. 


The  principal  items  of  export  continue  to  be  sugar,  copra,  and  green,  fruit,  the 
quantities  and  value  of  these  products  exported  during  each  of  the  last  five  years  being 
as  follows: — 


year. 


1909. 
191(i. 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Sugar. 

Copra. 

Green  Fruit. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity . 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

60,825 
61,761 
92,834 
61,728 
94,710 

607,069 
669,432 
797,274 
671,713 
1,041,927 

15,880 
13,078 
16,337 
13,710 
7,929 

226,599 
258,841 
294,245 
243,073 
176,741 

98,491 
47,302 
151,668 
120,510 
168,249 

The  numbers  of  bunches  and  cases  of  bananas  exported,  the  values  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statement,  were  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Bunches. 

Cases. 

1909   

585,713 
271,024 
897,345 
5S9,743 
922,745 

188,577 
81,225 
219,551 
209,772 
277,468 

1910  



1912  

1913  

The  export  of  sugar  increased  from  61,728  tons,  valued  at  £671,713  in  1912,  to 
94,710,  valued  at  £1,041,927,  in  1913.  Copra  fell  from  13,710  tons,  valued  at  $13,710, 
to  7,929  tons,  valued  at  £7,929.  Green  fruit  (bananas)  increased  in  value  from 
£120,510  in  1912  to  £168,249  in  1913.  The  greater  export  of  sugar  was  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  favourable  season,  but  principally  to  a  large  increase  in  the  area  under 
cultivation,  while  the  falling  off  of  copra  was  due  to  the  effects  of  hurricanes.  The 
area  under  bananas  has  been  extended  considerably  since  the  Victorian  market  was 
opened  up  by  direct  communication. 

The  export  duty  collected  on  bananas  from  the  1st  January  to  the  30th  September, 
1913,  was  £4,697  18s.  6d.  After  the  latter  date  the  export  duty  was  not  collected,  as 
subsidies  previously' paid  for  the  carriage  of  fruit  were  withdrawn. 
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The  total  area  of  land  under  sugar  cane  on  the  31st  December,  1913,  was  esti- 
mated at  48,208  acres,  from  which  were  produced  736,992  tons  of  cane  as  against 
43,358  acres  under  cane  on  the  last  day  of  1912,  from  which  were  produced  480,658 
tons  of  cane.  The  area  under  cocoanuts,  cultivated  by  Europeans,  was  estimated  at 
32,915  acres.  The  estimated  cultivated  area  under  bananas  and  pineapples  on  the  last 
day  of  1913  was  6,608  and  99  acres,  respectively.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  native 
plantations,  as  to  which  details  are  not  available.  It  is  from  native  plantations  that 
a  large  part  of  the  green  fruit  exported  is  produced,  which  is  sold  to  European  buyers, 
who  export  the  produce.  Prior  to  the  year  1911  the  cultivation  of  bananas  for  export 
was  confined  principally  to  the  Eewa  Valley  and  the  Sigatoka  district,  from  which 
places  transport  to  the  shipping  ports  of  Suva  and  Momi  is  not  difficult.  During 
recent  years  the  areas  under  bananas  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  colony — a  move- 
ment much  to  be  desired — so  that  the  export  will  not  be  interfered  with  so  seriously 
in  case  of  gales  being  experienced,  which  are  frequently  very  local  in  their  character. 
Unfortunately,  disease  has  overtaken  the  bananas  at  Sigatoka,  which  has  diminished 
the  export  from  that  district,  while  a  scale  (Aspidiotus)  has  attacked  the 
bananas  there  and  at  other  places.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce  spraying  and 
fumigation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  interested  will  recognize  the  necessity  for 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  combat  this  and  other  diseases,  so  that  the  prosperity  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  industries  of  the  colony  may  not  be  endangered. 

It  was  hoped  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  the  carriage  of  bananas  to  Canada  and  so  to  establish  a  new  market,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  do  so. 

After  deducting  the  value  of  the  three  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  total 
value  of  the  exports,  the  value  of  the  other  or  minor  products  exported  during  each  of 
the  last  five  years  amounts  to — 
Year. 

1909  ;   £13,752 

1910   30,271 

1911   32,048 

1912   24,236 

1913   39,023 

The  principal  minor  exports  were  trocas  shell  (£13,792),  molasses  (£10,447),  hides 
and  pelts  (£1,997),  Beche-de-mer  (£1,766),  maize  (£1,730),  pearl-shell  (£1,256),  and 
timber  (£1,070).  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  once  a  very  valuable  industry  in  Fiji,  is 
being  encouraged,  especially  amongst  the  free  Indian  population,  which  is  supplied 
free  of  cost  with  the  necessary  seed,  and  whose  cotton  is  purchased  locally  by  the 
Agricultural  Department.  It  is  obviously  desirable  from  many  points  of  view  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  colony  should  not  be  restricted  to  sugar  cane,  cocoanuts 
and  bananas. 

TRADE. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  for  each  of  the  past  five  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1909   £636,250        £  947,136 

1910   829,029  1.005,818 

1911   854,193  1,275,235 

1912   940,044  1.058,960 

1913   903,968  1,425,940 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  on  imports  during  each  of  the  past  five  years 
was  as  follows: — 

Customs 

Yea  r.  duties 

levied. 

1909   £     106, 3;,  7 

1910  .   131,691 

1911   150,165 

1912   165,488 

1913   150,063 

7242*3—4 
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The  bulk  of  the  colony's  trade  continues  to  bo  conducted  with  or  through  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  during  1913  was 
distributed  amongst  the  various  countries  as  follows: — 


United  Kingdom  £  194,046 

British  Possessions — 

New  South  Wales   935,933 

New  Zealand   854,452 

Victoria   100,534 

Canada   87,497 

India   57,405 

Hong  Kong   7,530 

Other  British  Possessions   3,794 


Total   British   Possessions  £  2,047,145  equcal  to 

87  8  per  cent  of  total  trade  of  the  Colony. 
Foreign  Countries — 

United  States  of  America  k  £  52,842 

Germany     17,932 

Japan   10,204 

France  .   1,538 

Belgium  '   1,395 

Sweden   1,269 

Samoa   908 

Other  Foreign  Countries   2,629 

— i  

Total  Foreign  Countries  £  88,717  equal  to 

3  9  per  cent  of  total  trade  of  the  Colony. 


The  total  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  11-5  per  cent 
in  1012  to  S-3  per  cent  in  1913;  that  with  British  possessions  rose  from  83-8  per  cent 
to  87-8  per  cent,  and  that  with  foreign  countries  fell  from  4-7  per  cent  to  3-9  per  cent. 


IMMIGRATION. 


During  1913  there  were  introduced  into  the  colony  3,111'  Indian  immigrants,  as 
against  3,402  during  the  previous  year.  The  total  population  of  East  Indians  serving 
under  indenture  on  the  last  day  of  1913  was  15,961  (male  adults,  10,060;  female 
adults,  3,557,  and  children,  2,344),  and  of  time-expired  indentured  immigrants  remain- 
ing or  settling  in  the  colony  there  were  35,914.  The  proportion  of  female  to  males  of 
the  Indian  population  was—  + 

Adult  females   43 -09  to  100  males. 

Non-adult  females     ..  .  >,   90 -87  to  100  males. 


The  number  of  charges  for  breaches  of  labour  laws  laid  in  each  of  the  past  five 
years  was  as  follows: — 

1909.  .   .  .   .                                                                                               .  1,924 

1910                                                                                                          .  1,911 

1911   1,520 

1912   1,256 

1913   990 


The  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  charges  laid  is  very  satisfactory. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Suva  harbour  works  and  the  drainage  works  progressed  satisfactorily.  It  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  berth  vessels  at  the  new  wharf  within  the  next  four 
months.  The  reclamation  of  the  foreshore  by  soapstone  spoil  excavated  from  the  hills 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  months,  but  the  dredge,  with  which  part  of  the  reclama- 
tion work  is  to  be  done,  has  not  yet  commenced  work.  Many  of  the  main  sewers  in 
connection  with  the  drainage  works  have  been  laid,  and  good  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  necessary  buildings. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

CHEMICAL  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  market  in  chemicals  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has  been  charac- 
terized by  speculation,  and  prices  have  been  erratic.  In  some  instances,  especially 
in  connection  with  aniline  and  alizarine  dyesr  an  effort  has  been  made  by  houses  in 
Yokohama  to  minimize  fluctuations  as  much  as  possible  by  selling  in  small  quantities 
to  regular  customers  at  a  comparatively  small  advance  on  previous  prices.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  the  amount  of  these  dyes  now  available.  Their  present  prices  range 
from  40  yen  ($19.92)  to  150  yen  ($74.70)  per  100  pounds. 

The  following  data  are  approximate  but  the  best  obtainable,  concerning  other 
drugs  and  chemicals  on  this  market:  Yellow  phosphorus  is  reported  in  very  small 
quantities  at  the  rate  of  60  yen  ($29.88)  per  cask  of  112  pounds.  Red,  or  amorphous, 
phosphorus  is  also  available  in  limited  quantities  at  prices  ranging  from  100  yen 
($49.80)  to  300  yen  ($149.40)  per  100  pounds.  Caustic  soda  is  reported  in  fair  quan- 
tities at  5  yen  ($2.49)  per  100  pounds.  The  same  may  be  said  of  borate  of  soda,  prices 
for  which  are  35  yen  ($17.43)  per  100  kin  (132-27  pounds). 

Soda  ash  is  said  to  be  available  in  quantities  sufficient  for  current  requirements, 
and  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  It  is  now  quoted  at  2-50  yen  ($1-245)  per 
100  pounds.  Potassium  chloride  is  difficult  to  obtain  at  90  yen  ($44.82)  per  ton. 
Foreign-made  glue  is  also  scarce,  and  sells  at  25  yen  ($12.45)  per  100  kin  (132-27 
pounds).  Dry  artificial  indigo  is  quoted  at  185  yen  ($92.13)  per  112  pounds. — (U.S. 
Consular  Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  November,  1912,  1913, 
and  1914,^  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Cwts. 
500 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2 

15,393 
38 
7,755 
361 
2,533 
17,500 

7,308 
28 
3,382 
350 
234 
85,231 
162 
83 
98 
2,250 

105 

12,305 

5,661 

49,836 

99,126 

12,472 
84 

12,388 

49,836 

99,126 

PANAMA  CANAL  TOLLS.  . 

The  toll  charge  of  $1.20  is  levied  on  each  net  ton,  canal  measurement,  on  loaded 
vessels,  this  register  being  constant.  The  quantity  o^f  cargo  that  may  be  stowed  on  a 
ship  is  variable  and  as  on  the  average  the  deadweight  cargo  capacity  of  the  ships  pass- 
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ing  through  the  canal  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  net  register  the  burden  of  the 
toll  lias  been  correspondingly  reduced  on  the  ship's  operation.  Steamship  owners  say 
that  the  toll  bas  been  readily  absorbed  and  that  no  complaints  have  been  raised  on 
thai  BCore.  The  reduction  in  the  rale's  effected  by  the  water  route  being  manifestly 
-  i  advantageous  as  compared  with  the  previous  rates. 

The  Panama  railroad  carries  across  the  Isthmus  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  lull.  el"..  17s  tons  of  through  freight  between  the  two  seaboards  and  in  the 
pteeeding  fiscal  year  594,040  tons.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  between  six  and  seven 
tUMG  as  much  cargo  is  passing  over  the  Isthmus  now  as  passed  over  this  route  when 

i  were  transhipped  by  rail.  The  traffic  through  the  canal  in  the  first  quarter 
year  of  its  operation  has  been  equal  to  about  88  per  cent  of  the  through  traffic  over 
the  Isthmus  during  the  preceding1  two  years. 

Contrasted  with  the  average  cost  of  75  per  cent  a  ton  under  the  present  toll,  the 
re  i  Que  of  the  Panama  railroad  from  each  ton  of  through  freight  during  the  fiscal 
years  C913  and  L914  was  $3.06.  Each  through  freight  train  carried  an  average  of 
353  2 1  tons  of  cargo  in  the  fiscal  year  1913,  and  an  average  qf  302-77  tons  in  the 
following  year.  The  average  amount  of  cargo  carried  on  the  laden  vessels  passing 
through  the  canal  (in  which  the  27  vessels  which  have  made  the  transit  in  ballast, 
or  are,  by  nature,  not  cargo  carriers,  are  not  counted)  has  been  5,835  tons. — (The 
Monetary  Times.) 

MACHINE  TOOLS  IN  TRINIDAD. 

A  recent  special  American  consular  report  states: — 

"  Machine  tools  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Trinidad,  possibly  as  much 
as  in  most  agricultural  countries  where  there  is  no  general  manufacturing.  Such 
tools  will  be  found  principally  in  the  automobile  garages,  the  Port  of  Spain  foundries, 
the  Trinidad  Government  dry  docks  and  workshops,  the  shops  of  the  Trinidad  Govern- 
ment railway,  the  Trinidad  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.),  three  furniture  factories,  one  car- 
riage factory,  two  lumber  mills,  on  the  large  sugar-manufacturing  estates,  and  in  the 
ps  of  the  asphalt  and  oil  companies. 
"  A  large  proportion  of  machine  tools  are  imported  from  the  United  .States, 
although  some  are  brought  from  England  and  Germany.  The  market  for  such  tools 
is  good,  although  limited.  With  the  prospective  development  in  the  oil  industry  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase  considerably  in  the  near  future,  as  the  more 
<=xtensive  machinery,  etc,  for  the  drilling  of  oil  wells  is  largely  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

"  Seine  lines  of  tools  are  ordered  through  travelling  salesmen,  and  some  direct 
frwm  the  manufacturers,  but  the  sales  are  usually  made  through  New  York  com- 
mission houses.  Tools  are  mostly  imported  by  a  few  houses  who  wholesale  to  coun- 
try districts  or  retail  to  meet  the  demands,  as  items  in  a  general  trade,  without  com- 
mission, discount,  or  special  terms  of  sale.  There  is  very  little  attention  given  to 
advertising  to  advance  sales  in  such  goods.  Machine  tools  are  now  imported  and 
carried  in  stock  by  four  Port  of  Spain  firms,  and  used  by  over  a  dozen.  Some  of  the 
users  of  such  tools  import  them  direct." — (BHtish  Trade  Report.) 

RUSSIAN   AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  MARKET. 

Since  the  middle  of  August  last  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  into  Russia 
have  almost  entirely  ceased.  Through  northern  Finland  occasional  small  shipments, 
mainly  of  harvesting  machines,  come  in.  They  are  all  made  in  Sweden  by  Swedish 
firms  and  by  the  branch  house  of  an  American  concern. 

In  the  future  Russia  will  be  able  to  get,  via  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  com- 
plex steam  thrashers  and  engines  from  England,  harvesting  machines  and  disk 
harrows  from  the  United  States,  and  harvesting  machinery  from  Canada.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  this  will  take  place  in  1014. 
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It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  agricultural  machines  will  come  in  via  Arch- 
angel. Through  that  port  there  enters  principally  raw  metal  and  coal.  During  the 
month  of  July  agricultural  machinery  was  brought  in  through  the  Black  sea  ports. 

The  only  route  that  remains  is  via  Vladivostok,  through  Siberia  and  Nikolaiefsk, 
on  the  Amur.  But  such  transportation  is  difficult  because  of  the  high  rate  of  insur- 
ance, the  high  cost  of  freight  through  Siberia,  and  the  question  of  credit,  which 
applies  to  all  routes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  in 
July  last,  as  compared  with  July,  1912  and  1913: — 


Articles. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

$186,000 
190,000 
78,000 
695,000 
41,000 
42,000 
695,000 
391,000 

§287,000 
99,000 
196,000 
728,000 
63,000 
28,000 
741.000 
521,000 

$101,000 
6,000 
21,000 
222,000 
15,000 
500* 
285,000 
168,0oO 

Drills  

Grain  cleaners  and  sorters  

Motors  

Total  

2,318,000 

2,663,000 

818,500 

In  the  first  half  of  1914  there  was  an  increased  importation  of  agricultural 
machines  and  implements  in  the  following  custom  house  groupings :  "  Other  machines/' 
tilling  machinery,  and  grain  cleaners  and  sorters.  The  first  group  represents  "  agri- 
cultural machinery  not  specially  designated  by  the  customs,"  of  which  the  following 
imports  are  recorded:  Six  months  of  1914,  $2,678,000;  of  1913,  $1,854,000;  of  191^ 
$1,390,500.— (U.S.  Consular  Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  November,  1913  and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

United  States  of  America  

200 

Channel  Islands,   

12 

6 

116 

56 

2 

a 

212 

6 

116 

56 

2 

200 

12 

6' 

"  116* 

56' 

 eT 

212 

6 

116 

56 

2 

•Sheep  and  lambs— none. 
Swine — none. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  IN  MOTOR  TIRES. 


The  European  war  has  entirely  changed  the  situation  here  in  regard  to  tfie? 
motor  tire  business.  A  continental  company  previously  maintained  one  of  the  best 
organizations  for  selling  tires  in  South  Africa.  This  trade  will  now  go  elsewhere  and 
American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  get  a  share  of  it. 
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The  best  method  of  securing  a  market  would  be  to  send  out  a  competent  man 
empowered  to  establish  agencies.  The  next  best  method  is  to  secure  local  representa- 
tives by  correspondence  or  through  an  American  export  commission  house.  It  is  well 
to  understand  that  considerable  stocks  must  bo  held  in  reserve  here  at  all  times,  and 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  an  agent  can  bo  induced  to  finance  these  reserves  without 
assistance  from  the  manufacturer. 

Responsible  automobile  agents  and  garage  owners  are  freely  supplied  with  stocks 
uy  the  agents  of  European  manufacturers.  In  many  instances  the  following  method 
lias  been  adopted  and  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  dealer  is  supplied  with  stocks 
considered  necesssary  for  ordinary  trade  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  payment  is 
made  only  for  tires  sold.  The  agent  immediately  ships  a  supply  to  replace  these  and 
incidentally  replaces  free  of  cost  tires  that  have  proved  defective.  This  method  works 
satisfactorily  and  is  profitable,  if  keen  competition  for  trade  is  any  criterion. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  tires  and  the  proportionate  sales  per  car  would  prob- 
ably exceed  those  in  America,  as  motor  cars  are  used  throughout  the  year.  If  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  to  figure  seriously  in  this  market  a  plan  similar  or  superior 
to  the  one  outlined  above  must  be  adopted.  One  dealer  talks  of  starting  for  America 
very  shortly  to  establish  connections  with  a  reliable  tire  concern. 

The  climate  here  is,  generally  speaking,  about  like  Florida  or  southern  California, 
and  at  and  near  the  coast  there  is  considerable  humidity.  All  classes  of  rubber  goods 
are  susceptible  to  these  climatic  conditions  and,  as  one  or  two  American  tires  tried  out 
hero  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  for  that  reason,  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  feature  and  only  fresh  stock  tires  suitable  for  a  warm  humid  climate  should  be 
sent  out. — (U.S.  Consular  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Pnblic  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  December  30,  1914 . 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. , 

G.  T.  Pacific   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  , 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  1  erminal  Elevator  Co  . . . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator . 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  ;  

Collingwood  , .  . 

Goderich   

Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec  . . 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co . . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co .   

Port  Col  borne  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2.. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  John,  N.B  


Total  public  elevators. 


Wheat. 


Bushels 


168,905 
336,283 
245,7(19 
482,275 
303,884 
604,518 
841,823 
255,600 
170,158 

807,711 
31,119 

285,295 


4,533,340 


459,647 
1,423,493 


140 


502,707 
1,027,033 
2,798,067 
34,025 
*  362,433 
809,690 
2,998 

15,076 
47,279 
936,472 

304,721 
342,232 
44,290 
691,068 


7,918,091 


Total  quantity  in  store 


14,334,571 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

83,677 
151,772 
269,910 

61,612 

81,141 
304,630 
275,737 

91,246 
114,120 

451,  111 
8,465 
126,288 


2,079,709 


582,693 
323,726 


906,419 


99,850 


238,099 
847,393 
767,£ 


158,141 
109,777 
53,97 

5,660 
97,769 
315,288 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

15,906 
32,790 
20,330 
10,427 
10,600 
24,787 
47,552 
24,271 
3,483 

50,747 

9,274 


Flax. 


665,540 
388,387 
646,274 


4,394,040 


7,380,168 


250,167 


11,715 
12,185 


23,900 


108,036 

9,067 
66,629 
222,756 


406,488 


680,555 


Bushels. 

3,547 
56,808 
66,705 


217,678 
71,406 


35,525 


62,899 
38,668 
60,644 


613,880 


190 


190 


97,729 
♦33,417 


t  53,331 

17,908 
19,982 
28,601 


197,637 


j  +  53,331 
\  865,038 


*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels. 


t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 

December  30,  1914. 


(Jrades. 


Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard .... 
No.  1  Northern 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat. . . 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other   


Totals,  Wheat. 


Terminals. 


Bushels. 

13,204 
773,650 
1,373,397 
937,194 
565,855 


870,040 


4,533,340 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


284,817 
902,177 
484,683 
167,479 

13,290 
986 

29,708 

1,882,140 


Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

3,958 
1,465,258 
2,783,890 
1,760,466 
752,311 
202,801 
30,043 
919,364 


7,918,091 


Bushels. 

17,162 
2,523,725 
5,059,464 
3,182,343 
1,485,645 
216,091 

31,029 
1,819,112 


14,334,571 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

• 

Totals. 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

Bushels. 
15,640 

pop:  too 

337,892 
213,751 

Bushels. 

1,759 
504,558 
192,621 
41,495 
66  483 
39^388 
60,115 

Bushel?. 

158,141 
597,951 
569,004 
478,135 
903,843 
359,857 
1,327,109 

Bushels. 

175,540 
l,7oo,Z47 
1,099,517 
733,381 
970,326 
399,245 
2,263,912 

vr_  n 

E~.  No.  1  Feed  

No  2  ii 

Oflior 

Tntnls  Oafs 

876,688 

2,079,709 

906  41 9 

4,394,040 

7,380,168 

Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 

TTi  1  a  v  a  t  o  r  ft 

Aid  1CV  <X  IUI  o  j 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Barley  - 

No.  3  C.W    

Bushels. 

54,043 
93,034 
33,124 
19,^93 
50,673 

Bushels. 

18,169 
5,731 

Bushels. 

23,118 
43,541 
11.002 

3>73 
325,754 

Bushels. 

95,330 
142,306 
44,126 
22,366 
376,427 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed  

Other  

Totals,  Barley  

250,167 

23,900 

406,488 

680,555 

Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 
197,637 

Totals. 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

Bushels. 

486,700 
95,595 
18,398 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

684,337 
95,595 
18,588 

No.  2  C.W  

'  'l90 

No.  3  C.W  

Other   

13,187 

13,187 

Totals,  Flax .   

Corn  

613,880 

190 

197,637 
53,331 

811,707 
53,331 

Total  quantity  in  store  

7,477,096 

2,813,649 

12,969,587 

23,260,332 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Keport  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
and  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

46.  Boots  and  shoes  (men's  and  women's). — A  South  African  commission  agent 
is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  for  men  and  women's  boots  and  shoes.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  with  f.o.b.  quotations  Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

47.  Leather. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturers'  agent  asks  for  samples  of  Canadian 
leather  with  full  information  re  agency.    Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

48.  Trunks  and  bags. — A  South  African  commission  agent  solicits  correspondence 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  trunks  and  bags.  Illustrated  catalogues 
with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

49.  Shirts  and  overalls. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  commission  agent 
re  agency  in  Canadian  shirts  and  overalls.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full 
information  required,  also  samples  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

50.  Fruit  jars. — A  South  African  commission  agent  makes  inquiry  for  samples 
and  prices  on  Canadian  fruit  jars.  Immediate  correspondence  with  f.o.b.  quotations 
Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

51.  Bottles  (glass). — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  open  for  agency  in 
Canadian-made  glass  bottles.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  also 
samples  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

52.  Harness. — A  South  African  commission  agent  asks  for  samples  with  f.o.b. 
prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  on  Canadian  harness. 

53.  Underwear,  wool,  fleeced  and  summer  weights. — A  South  African  com- 
mission agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  Canadian  made  underwear.  Samples 
with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

54.  Socks  and  hosiery,  men's  and  women's. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is 
open  for  agency  in  Canadian-made  men's  socks  and  women's  hosiery.  Samples  with 
f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  required. 

55.  Gloves,  wool  and  kid. — A  South  African  commission  agent  asks  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  woollen  and  kid 
gloves.  Full  information  re  agency  requested,  also  samples  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal 
or  St.  John. 

5G.  Pulleys,  wood  split.  —A  Cape  Town  engineering  firm  requests  complete 
information  and  catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  on  Canadian-made 
wood  split  pulleys. 
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57,  Flour.— A  South  African  commission  house  is  prepared'  to  take  up  agency  in 
Canadian  flour.    Immediate  correspondence  covering  all  details  requested. 

58,  Wheat. — A  South  African  commission  house  is  open  for  agency  in  Canadian 
wheat    Immediate  correspondence  covering  all  details  requested. 

59,  Cereal  foods. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  Cape  Town  commission  agent  for 
immediate  correspondence  covering  all  details  re  agency  in  Canadian  cereal  foods. 

1  '.  Canned  goods,  general. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared  to 
fency  in  Canadian   canned  goods.     Immediate  correspondence  with  full 
particulars  requested.   Prices  must  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

61,  Evaporated  apples. — A  Cape  Town  commission  house  is  open  for  agency  in 
i  Janadian  evaporated  apples.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  requested. 
Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

02.  Cheddar  cheese. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  commission  house  re 
1   uiadian  cheese.    Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  required. 

Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

63.  Binding  twine. — A  South  African  commission  house  asks  for  immediate 
correspondence  with  full  particulars  re  agency  for  Canadian-made  binder  twine. 
Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

64.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  open  for  agency 
in  Canadian  agricultural  machinery.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars 
required,  also  illustrated  catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

65.  Dairy  machinery. — A  Cape  Town  commission  house  is  prepared  to  take  up 
agency  in  dairy  machinery.  Catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  and 
correspondence  with  full  particulars  required. 

66.  Tractor  engines. — A  South  African  commission  agent  makes  inquiry  re 
agency  in  Canadian-made  tractor  engines.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  par- 
ticulars, also  illustrated  catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

67.  Tractor  ploughs. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  asks  for  immediate  corre- 
spondence with  full  particulars  re  agency  for  Canadian-made  tractor  ploughs.  Prices 
should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

68.  Apples. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
adian  exporters  of  apples.    Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  re 

agency  requested.    Quotations  must  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

69.  Chairs. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  in 
Canadian  chairs.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  required,  also 
illustrated  catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

70.  Railway  supplies. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
agency  in  railway  supplies.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  is 
requested.    Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

71.  Shovels. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  Cape  Town  agent  for  immediate  correspond- 
ence with  full  particulars  re  agency  in  Canadian  shovels.  Catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices 
Montreal  or  St.  John  required. 

72.  Leather. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  in 
Canadian  leather.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  is  requested. 
Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

73.  Axes. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  open  for  agency  in  Canadian- 
made  axes.  Illustrated  catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  and  St.  John,  also  imme- 
diate correspondence  with  full  particulars  requested. 
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74.  Bacon  and  hams. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  commission  house  re 
agency  in  Canada  bacon  and  hams.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information 
requested.    Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

75.  Milk,  condensed. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
agency  in  Canadian  condensed  milk.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particular! 
required,  also  prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

76.  Commission  agency. — A  South  African  commission  agent  covering  all  parts 
of  South  Africa  is  establishing  a  department  for  Canadian  agencies,  and  requests 
immediate  correspondence  with  complete  information  from  Canadian  exporters  who 
wish  to  establish  trade  in  South  Africa. 

77.  Fencing  material,  wire,  standards,  etc. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is 
open  for  agency  in  Canadian  fencing  material.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full 
information  required,  also  prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

78.  Carriage  and  cart  material,  poles,  etc. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African 
commission  agent  re  agency  in  Canadian-made  carriage  and  cart  material.  Immediate 
correspondence  with  full  information  required.  Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or 
St.  John. 

79.  Lumber,  spruce  deals. — A  South  African  commission  house  is  prepared  to  take 
up  agency  in  Canadian  spruce  deals.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars 
requested.   Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

80.  Lumber,  box  shooks. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  open  for  agency  in 
Canadian  box  shooks.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  requested. 
Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

81.  Ebonite,  mica,  micanite. — A  Paris  firm  desires  to  communicate  with  pro- 
ducers of  these  products  to  ascertain  possibility  of  supplying  French  trade. 

82.  Oil  paper. — A  Paris  house  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  oil 
paper  and  receive  catalogues  and  prices. 

83.  Tin  saucepans. — A  Paris  concern  is  anxious  to  communicate  with  manufac- 
turers of  cheap  tin  saucepans  in  small  sizes,  from  9  cm.  to  24  cm.  (about  3£  x  9 J  inches) 
in  diameter. 

84.  Absorbent  cotton. — An  agent  in  Paris  invites  quotations  from  manufacturers 
of  absorbent  cotton  or  cotton  wad. 

85.  Tin  and  enamel  ware. — A  Paris  dealer  invites  quotations  from  manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  of  tin  and  enamelled  hollow  ware. 

^  86.  Metallic  paper  for  confectionery  and  perfumery  trade. — A  manufacturers' 
agent  in  Paris  desires  to  receive  quotations  from  manufacturers  of  metallic  paper 
used  by  confectioners  and  perfume  manufacturers. 

87.  Bronze  and  aluminum  powder. — An  agent  in  Paris  invites  correspondence 
from  producers  of  these  specialties  to  replace  similar  products  formerly  imported  from 
Germany. 

88.  Asbestos  pulp. — Quotations  are  wanted  on  asbestos  pulp  by  company  in  soutk 
of  France  which  has  a  market  for  this  product. 

89.  Tannin,  metabisulphite  of  potash,  sulphuric  anhydride— A  company  in 
Beziers,  France,  with  an  established  trade  in  these  and  other  raw  chemical  products, 
wishes  to  obtain  quotations  from  producers  to  supply  demand. 

90.  Asbestos,  mica,  graphite. — An  agent  in  Paris  desires  to  obtain  quotations  from 
producers  in  order  to  ascertain  possibility  of  supplying  French  trade. 
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91.  Raw  chemical  and  mineral  products. — A  representative  in  Paris  with  indus- 
trial connections  requests  correspondence  and  quotations  from  producers  of  any  raw 
chemical  and  mineral  products  used  by  industrial  trade. 

Wire  nails  and  barbed  wire. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Sanadian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails  and  also  barbed  wire,  who  can  quote  for  prompt 
shipment. 

93.  Barbed  wire.— A  London  company  seeks  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  barbed  wire. 

H.  Cardboard. — A  British  firm  desires  to  purchase  Canadian  made  cardboard  of 
Qualities  similar  to  Bamples  to  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  hitherto  obtained  from  Germany  and  Norway.  From  500  to  1,000  tons 
would  be  required  per  annum  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made. 

96,  Apple  syrup. — Jam  makers  in  Great  Britain  inquire  for  the  above  as  a  filler  or 
Stiffener  for  jam  making.    Offers  are  requested  from  manufacturers. 

96.  Soap  powder  for  wire  making. — An  established  firm  in  Paris  with  metal- 
lurgica]  connections  invites  correspondence  from  manufacturers  of  powder  soap  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wire,  bolts,  screws,  etc. 

97.  Hydrate  of  potash,  raw  chloride  of  potash. — A  Paris  agent  witih  good  con- 
aections  in  c  hemical  industry  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  producers  of  hydrate  or  raw 
chloride  of  potash,  formerly  supplied  to  the  trade  by  German  exporters. 

I,  s.  Aluminum  ware,  saucepans,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paris  wishes 
to  receive  quotations  and  catalogues  from  manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware  of  all 
kinds,  and  kitchen  utensils  such  as  saucepans,  etc. 

99.  Sewing  machines. — A  retail  dealer  in  Eastern  France  invites  quotations  and 
catalogues  from  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines. 

100.  Sewing  machines. — An  agent  in  Bordeaux  well  connected  with  the  trade 
has  openings  for  sewing  machines  and  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Bordeaux  if  possible, 
Liverpool  or  London. 

101.  White  woollen  flannels. — A  wholesaler  in  Bordeaux  invites  correspondence 
from  manufacturers  of  w^hite  woollen  flannels,  quotations  c.i.f.  Bordeaux  or  British 
port  with  steamship  connections  to  that  port. 

102.  Haricot  beans. — A  representative  in  Paris  with  good  connections  in  the 
foodstuff  trade  desires  to  be  in  touch  with  exporters  of  dried  beans  and  lentils. 

103.  Oats. — A  Paris  agent  invites  quotations  c.i.f.  Havre  from  wholesale  dealers 

cr  exporters  of  oats. 

104.  Bacon. — A  Paris  wholesaler  wishes  to  obtain  prices  c.i.f.  Havre  from  bacon 
packers. 

105.  Jams. — A  Paris  representative  is  anxious  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Havre, 
if  possible,  from  producers  of  jams  of  all  kinds. 

L06.  Condensed  milk. — An  agent  in  Paris  requests  quotations  c.i.f.  Havre  from 

canners  of  condensed  milk. 

L07.  Frozen  meat. — A  wholesale  dealer  in  Paris  invites  correspondence  from 
packers  of  frozen  meat,  especially  mutton  and  beef. 

108.  Magnesite. — Inquiries  are  made  by  United  Kingdom  firms  for  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  magnesite. 
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109.  White  beans. — A  Belgian  correspondent  now  in  England  asks  for  names  of 
Canadian  firms  who  have  hitherto  imported  Hungarian  white  beans. 

110.  Molybdenite. — A  firm  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  in  the  market  for  supplies 
of  Canadian  molybdenite. 

111.  Pulp  wood  pit  prop  ends. — A  Sheffield  correspondent  asks  for  quotations  for 
1,200,000  pulpwood  pit  prop  ends,  21  feet  long  by  5  inches,  for  delivery  next  spring, 
and  each  subsequent  season. 

112.  Bentwood  furniture. — A  London  firm  makes  inquires  for  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  bentwood  furniture. 

113.  Pure  tinfoil. — A  north  of  Ireland  firm  of  tobacco  and  cigarette  manufac- 
turers seeks  supplies  of  pure  tinfoil,  and  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

114.  Water  gauge  glasses,  glass  tubing,  etc. — A  Birmingham  firm  manufactur- 
ing water  gauge  glasses,  glass  tubing,  etc.,  is  desirous  of  corresponding  with  Canadian 
importers. 

115.  Round  wire  nails. — A  London  firm  makes  inquiry  for  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  round  wire  nails. 

116.  Grain. — An  Antwerp  firm,  the  members  of  which  are  now  in  England,  desires 
to  enter  into  relations  with  Canadian  exporters  of  grain  for  their  representation  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

117.  Magnesite. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  producers  of 
magnesite. 

118.  Copper  and  aluminum  leaf —An  agent  in  Paris  invites  correspondence  from 
producers  of  leaf  copper  and  aluminum. 

119.  Asbestos. — A  dealer  in  Paris  wishes  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  asbestos 
mining  corporations.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Havre,  or  Liverpool,  where  connections  can  be 
made  with  Cunard  Line  service  to  Havre. 

120.  Rubber  clothing  and  tissues. — A  wholesaler  in  Bordeaux  desires  to  com- 
municate with  manufacturers  of  rubber  clothing  and  fabrics  or  tissues,  who  are  invited 
to  submit  catalogues  and  price  lists. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

In  view  of  the  transfer  of  British  Consuls  from  and  to  various  Consulates,  and 
the  occasional  retirement  of  these  officers,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  the 
address  of  the  Consulate  and  omit  the  names  of  the  Consuls. 


Austria-Hungary: 

Trieste,  British  Consul  General. 

Belgium: 

Antwerp,  British  Consul  General. 

Brazil: 

Bnhia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Turkey : 

Constantinople,  British  Consul  General. 

Turkey-in-Asia : 

Smyrna,  British  Consul  General: 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.C,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R  Poussette  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires 
Gable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne, Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermlll. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  Street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable   address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress,  Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  KL  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A.  E.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.    Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.   Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  Durban,  41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Boss.) 

THE  NEW  COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  introduced  the  new  Commonwealth  customs 
tariff  into  the  Federal  parliament,  Melbourne,  last  night  and  the  new  duties  became 
operative  in  Australia  to-day.  As  the  advance  copies  of  the  new  tariff  were  only  made 
available  four  hours  before  this  mail  closes,  it  is  impossible  to  review — in  such  a  brief 
interval — the  duties  now  imposed  upon  the  principal  lines  of  Canadian  exports  to 
Australia.  There  may  be  some  amendment '  made  in  the  various  schedules  before 
parliament  is  prorogued,  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  bearing  of  the  new 
customs  duties  upon  Canadian  exports  to  Australia  will  be  embodied  in  a  report  due 
to  arrive  at  Ottawa  about  the  middle  of  January. 

BEARING  UPON  REVENUE. 

The  first  increase  in  the  new  Australian  tariff  is  the  general  advance  of  from 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  in  the  preference  upon  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  advancing  the  duties  upon  goods  imported  from  all  other  countries  to 
that  extent.  The  second  increase  is  in  the  duties  from  which  increased  revenue  is 
desired,  and  the  third  increase  covers  the  increased  protection  promised,  prior  to  the 
recent  elections,  to  Australian  industries.  It  was  anticipated  that,  under  the  old 
tariff,  there  would  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  customs  receipts,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  June  30,  1915,  of  approximately  £1,500,000,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
new  tariff  will  reduce  the  deficiency — in  comparison  with  the  previous  year — to  about 
£700,000. 

PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  IMPORTED  FROM  CANADA. 

In  the  order  named,  the  principal  articles  of  goods  and  products  of  Canadian 
origin  imported  into  Australia  are  (1)  agricultural  implements,  (2)  motor  cars  and 
vehicle  parts,  (3)  printing  paper,  (4)  lumber,  and  (5)  fish  in  tins.  Upon  these  items 
the  duties  imposed  under  the  new  tariff  show  substantial  increases,  while — in  the 
main — the  duties  imposed  upon  similar  lines  of  United  Kingdom  origin  remain 
unaltered  or  with  an  increased  preference.  The  number  of  the  items  of  leading 
importations  from  Canada  in  the  tariff  now  in  operation  are  as  follows: — 

Items  160  to  167. — Agricultural  implements. 

Item  379  (4D). — Chassis  for  motor  cars. 

Item  334  (C). — Printing  paper. 

Items  291  to  299— Lumber. 

Item  51  (C).— Fish  in  tins. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MINISTER. 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  Commonwealth  customs  tariff 
r   Mint-in-  of  Trade  and  Customs  (Hon.  Frank  G.  Tudor)  made  the  following 
statement  (in  part) : — 

"  It  [a  considered  thai  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff  is  an  improvement  on  that 
of  previous  tariffs,  and  will  tend  to  render  its  details  more  accessible  to  those  having 
occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

••  The  basis  of  arrangement  is  different  from  that  of  previous  tariff  schedules, 
in  that  tin*  rate  of  British  preference  was  fixed  first,  and  the  general  duties  were 
arranged  afterwards.  Before  dealing  with  the  new  schedule  in  detail  I  might  point 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  necessarily  a  change  in  the  preference  rate  for  South 
Africa  as  regards  tobacco,  for  the  reason  that  had  the  former  rates  been  left  untouched 
South  Africa  would  have  had  a  distinct  advantage  over  our  own  people.  As  regards 
the  new  tariff  schedule  generally,  I  may  say  that  not  every  item  has  been  altered,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  changes  of  some  kind  or  other  have  been  made.  The  excise 
on  beer  has  been  raised  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  gallon.  There  has  also  been  an  increase 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  gallon  on  beer  in  bottles,  with  an  additional  6d.  against  the 
and  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  on  beer  in  bulk.  On  British  beer  the  increase 
amounts  to  Sd.  per  gallon.    The  duties  on  spirits,  both  excise  and  import  duties,  are 

creased  by  3s.  per  gallon.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  percentage  of  proof 
spirits.    This  might  formerly  be  35  per  cent  overproof.    Under  the  new  tariff  the 

erpr  of  percentage  may  go  up  to  45,  which  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Australian 
manufacturer.     Increased  duties  have  also  been  imposed  on  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
ties.     The  rate  on  manufactured  tobacco  has  been  raised  from  3s.  6d.  per 
d  to   K  per  pound,  and  an  increase  has  been  imposed  on  the  leaf.  Sparkling 
wine,  which  was  previously  dutiable  at  12s.  per  gallon,  is  now  subject  to  a  rate  of 
20s.  per  gallon.    On  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  pickles,  and  chutney  the  pre- 

rential  rate  has  been  increased.  There  has  also  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  duty 
on  matches,  but  no  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  tea  or  kerosene. 

"As  regards  woollen  piece  goods,  apparel,  and  attire,  no  increase  of  duty  is  pro- 
posed.  In  order  to  deal  with  dumping,  however,  we  have  tried  to  provide  that  the 
goods  which  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  season's  trade  shall  bear  a  fixed  rate,  as  well 
as  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  duty  on  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  has  been  increased.  There 
has  also  been  an  advance  generally  upon  machines  and  machinery,  paints  and.  colours, 
glass  bottles,  timber,  and  furniture.  The  increase  on  bottles  amounts  to  5  per  cent 
st  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per  cent  against  the  foreigner.  With 
respect  to  rails,  fish-plates,  etc.,  there  was  previously  an  ad  valorem  duty.  On  account 
of  the  price  varying  so  much  we  have  imposed  a  fixed  rate  per  ton,  which  is  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty.  Metals  generally  have  been  increased, 
particularly  manufactured  metals.  In  fancy  goods  there  is  an  increase  of  5  per  cent 
against  the  foreigner,  while  articles  for  indoor  and  outdoor  games  have  advanced  by 
10  per  cent  in  each  case.  The  duty  on  jewellery  has  gone  up  by  5  per  cent,  against 
the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per  cent  against  the  foreigner.  The  same  alteration  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  leather.  The  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  has  increased  by 
5  per  cent  in  each  case,  and  on  rubber  goods  the  advance  is  5  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per  cent  against  foreign  manufacturers.  Manufacturers 
of  paper,  which  wTere  previously  dutiable  at  6d.  per  pound,  have  advanced  to  8d.  per 
pound  as  against  Great  Britain  and  lOd.  in  general  tariff — an  increase  of  5  per  cent. 
"Directories  and  time-tables  have  been  transferred  to  this  item.  They  were  previously 
dutiable  at  6d.  per  pound.  Stationery  has  increased  by  5  per  cent  in  each  case,  and 
books,  such  as  account  books,  etc.,  have  been  removed  from  the  stationery  item  and 
placed  in  a  line  by  themselves,  with  the  same  increase.  On  motor-cycles  a  fixed 
rate  has  been  imposed,  similar  to  that  on  ordinary  cycles,  but  in  this  case  the  rate 
is  £10  against  Great  Britain,  or  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  as  previously  existed  and 
£12  against  the  foreigner,  or  the  existing  ad  valorem  duty.    On  grand  pianos  there  has 
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been  an  increase  of  £1 — from  £14  to  £15 — against  the  foreigner,  and  the  alternative 
ad  valorem  rate  has  been  increased  by  5  per  cent.  The  duty  on  upright  pianos  has 
been  increased  by  £1  against  Great  Britain  and  by  £2  against  the  foreigner,  with 
several  decreases  in  the  ad  valorem  rate.  Bags,  purses,  wallets,  and  fancy  bags  have 
advanced  by  5  per  cent  in  each  case.  Cinematograph  films,  which  were  previously 
free,  are  now  dutiable  at  a  fixed  rate  of  lid.  per  lineal  foot  against  Great  Britain, 
and  2d.  per  lineal  foot  against  the  foreigner.  Cordage,  ropes,  and  twine  have  all 
been  increased  by  5  per  cent  against  Great  Britain  and  10  per  cent  against  the 
foreigner.    A  duty  has  also  been  imposed  upon  wattle-bark." 


THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rates  of  duty  now  leviable  on  certain  articles 
in  which  Canadian  exporters  are  interested,  as  well  as  those  previously  in  force. 

The  Department  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  special  statements  respecting  the  rates 
of  duty  on  articles  not  mentioned  in  the  statement  given  below. 

AUSTRALIAN  RATES  OF  DUTY  ON  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


Articles. 


Books,  etc. — 

Account,  betting,  cheque,  copy,  copying,  drawing,  exercise, 
guard,  letter,  memo.,  pocket,  receipt,  sketch,  and  the  like. 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  or  articles  partly  manufactured  of, 
framed  (including  the  weight  of  the  frame)  or  unframed, 
having  advertisements  thereon  ;  price  lists ;  catalogues ; 
prospectuses  ;  show  cards  ;  ail  printed,  photographed  or 
lithographed  matter,  pictures,  n.e.i.,  and  posters  of  all 
kinds  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  advertising  purposes; 
all  printed  or  embossed  bags  or  containers  ;  calendars, 
almanacs  and  diaries  ;  Australian  directories,  guides  and 
timetables  ;  paper  patterns  ;  music  (bound  or  in  sheets) ; 
labels  of  all  kinds  ;  printed  railway,  tramway  or  other 
tickets;  billheads,  memorandum  forms,  circulars,  and  all 
other  printed  or  engraved  forms  of  paper,  n.e.i.  ;  also 
printed  wrapping  paper  and  printed  surface-coated  paper. . 

Books,  n.e.i  

Maps  (except  of  Australia)  and  charts,  n.e.i  

Charts  for  manuscript  use  ,  

Globes,  geographical,  topographical  and  astronomical  

Breadstuff's — 

Grain  and  pulse,  not  prepared  or  manufactured— 

Barley    

N.E.I  

Grain  and  pulse,  prepared  or  manufactured — 

Bran,  pollard  and  sharps   

Wheaten  flour  

Corn  flour    

N.e.i.;  including  phosphonzed  wheat  

Carriages,  etc. — 

Cycle  tubing  and  fork  sides  in  the  rough  ;  liners,  including 
bent  tubing  not  brazed  or  plated  ;  balls  for  cycle  bearings. . 

Cycle  and  motor  cycle  parts  n.e.i.,  including  steel  bars  for 
the  manufacture  of  rims  ;  also  parts,  namely,  ball  heads  not 
permanently  joined  and  parts  thereof  plated  or  unplaced, 
bottom  brackets,  including  bracket  shells  and  plated  or 
unplated  axles,  cups,  cranks,  cotter  and  locking  pins, 
lubricators  and  chain  wheels,  hubs,  including  sprocket 
wheels,  lock  rings  and  free  wheel  clutches,  lugs,  fork  ends, 
bridges,  nipples,  spokes,  spoke  washers,  chains,  pedals  and 
parts  thereof,  all  valves  for  pneumatic  tyres,  also  cyclo- 
meters, speedometers  and  inflators,  not  being  machines.. . . 
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30  p.c. 


Various  ra  tes,  all  low 
er  than  new  rates. 
Free. 
5  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
5  p.c. 


2s.  per  100  lb. 
Is.  6d.  per  100  lb. 

Is.  per  100  lb. 
2s.  6d.  per  100  lb. 
2d.  per  lb. 
^d.  per  lb. 


Free. 


5% 


35  p.e. 


lOd.  per  lb.  or  40  p.c. , 
whichever  is  higher. 
Free. 
5  p.c. 
35  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

2e.  per  100  lb. 
Is.  6d.  per  100  lb. 

Is.  per  100  lb. 
2s.  6d.  per  100  lb. 
2d.  per  lb. 
{d.  per  lb. 


5% 


5% 
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( larriages,  etc. — Cbn, 

i  'yd- ■  ami  motor  cyclr  parts,  plated,  brazed,  enamelled  or 
permanently  joined  n.e.i.  (including  rims);  cycle  acces- 
sories n.e.i.  and  parts  thereof,  including  steel  trouser  clips, 
ati  el  toe  blips,  and  bands,  parcel  carriers,  inflator  clips  and 
OOUneotions,  lu  lls,  saddles  and  saddle  covers,  repair  outfits. 

Bicycles,  tricycles  and  similar  vehicles,  n.e.i.,  and  frames 
there  >f.  whether  partly  or  wholly  finished  

M  »tor  cycles,  side  cars,  motor  tricycles  and  similar  vehicles, 
n.«-.i.,  and  frames  thereof,  whether  partly  or  wholly  finished. 

Children's  tricycles  and  quadricycles  

Perambulators  and  go-carts,  and  bodies  therefor  

Perambulator  or  go-cart  parts  n.e.i.  

Aeroplanes — 
Vehicle  parts,  viz.:— 

(a)  Axles  and  axle  boxes,  roller  bearing  and  ball  bearing 

n.e.i  •  •  •  ;  

(b)  Steel  wheels  n.e.i.  of  over  30  inches  diameter  in  the 

tread,  for  vise  on  railways  and  tramways,  and  all 

steel  parts  for  such  wheels,  including  axles  

Steel-rimmed  wheels  of  over  18  inches  diameter  in  the 
tread,  for  use  on  railways  and  tramways,  and  all 

steel  parts  for  such  wheels,  including  axles  

(d)  (1)  Bodies  for  railway  or  tramway  vehicles  propelled  by 

])etrol,  steam,  electricity,  oil  or  alcohol  

(2)  Chassis  for  railway  or  tramway  vehicles  propelled 

by  petrol,  steam,  electricity,  oil  or  alcohol  

I'd)  Bodies  for  vehicles  with  self-contained  power  pro- 
pelled by  petrol,  steam,  electricity,  oil  or  alcohol, 
n.e.i.,  including  dashboards,  footboards  and  mud- 
guards— 

(a)  Single-seated  bodies  

(b)  Double-seated  bodies  

(c)  Bodies  with  fixed  or  movable  canopy  tops, 

e.g.,  landaulette,  limousine,  taxi-cab  and 

similar  types,  and  n.e.i  .. .   

(4)  Chassis  for  vehicles  with  self-contained  power  pro- 
pelled by  petrol,  steam,  electricity,  oil  or  alcohol, 

u.e.i.  (but  not  including  rubber  tires).   

(e)  Vehicle  parts,  n.e.i.  including  undergear  (inclusive  of 
axles,  springs,  and  arms),  axles  n.e.i.,  springs,  hoods, 

wheels  n.e.i.,  and  bodies  n.e.i  

Vehicles  n.e.i  

Clothing  : — 
(a)  Corsets 

(6)  Apparel,  articles  of,  viz.,— 

1.  Blouses  and  shirts,  cotton   


2.  Blouses  and  shirts,  of  or  containing  wool  or  silk.. 

3.  Coats,  children's  

4.  Coats,  women's  

5.  Costumes,  cotton   '  - . 

6.  Costumes  of  or  containing  wool. .   

7.  Costumes  of  or  containing  silk  


(  rENERAL  TARIFF  RATES. 


15% 

25s.   each    or  30%, 
whichever  is  higher 

30% 

25% 
30% 
20% 
Free. 


5% 
5% 
5% 


£L7  each. 
£24  10s.  each. 


£42  each. 


5% 

40% 
40% 

15% 
40% 

40% 

40% 

40% 

40% 

40% 

40% 


15% 

25s.   each    or  30%, 
whichever  is  higher 

£12  each    or  30%, 
whichever  is  higher 
25% 
30% 
20% 
Free , 


5% 

10% 

10% 
45  p.c. 
30  p.c. 


£17  each. 
£24  10s.  each. 


£42  each. 


10  p.c 


45% 
45% 

15% 

Is.  6d.  each  and  30%, 

or  45%,  whichever 

is  higher. 
3s.  each  and  30%,  or 

45%,  whichever  is 

higher. 
2s.  each  and  30%,  or 

45%,  whichever  is 

higher. 
5s.  each  and  30%,  or 

45%,  whichever  is 

higher. 
4s.  6d.  each  and  30%, 

or  45%,  whichever 

is  higher, 
"s.  (3d.  each  and  30% 

or  45%,  whichever 

is  higher, 
lis.  each  and  30%, 

or  45%,  whichever 

is  higher. 
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Articles. 


Clothing.— Con. 

(c)  Apparel,  n.e.i.,  for  the  human  body,  partly  or  wholly 
made  up,  including  materials  cut  into  shape  therefor.  . 

Socks  and  stockings, — 

Cotton    

Woollen  or  containing  wool  

Silk  or  containing  silk,  but  not  containing  wool,  and  n.e.i. 

Coal  and  )>atent  fuel   

Coke  

Cottons  (see  under  textiies) 

Drugs,  chemicals  etc. — 

Acetic  acid,  extract,  or  essence  of  vinegar — 

(a)  Vinegar,  standard  (as  prescribed  by  Departmental  by 
laws),  the  product  of  malt  or  grain  or  fruit  juice  by 
alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentation,  containing  not 

more  than  6  per  cent,  of  absolute  acetic  acid  

(I>)  Vinegar,  not  the  product  of  malt  or  grain  or  fruit  juice 

(c)  Solutions,  extracts,  or  essences,  containing  more  than  fi 

per  cent  but  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  absolute 
acetic  acid ...  .  

(d)  Solutions,  extracts,  or  essences,  containing  more  than 

30  per  cent  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  for  every  extra 
10  per  cent  or  part  thereof  

(e)  Acetates  for  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  

Acids,  viz.  :— Muriatic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  

Ammonia,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Acetate,  carbonate,  anhydrous,  and  liquid  

(6)  Muriate  and  sulphate  

Carbonic  acid  gas    

Carbide  of  calcium  

Drugs  and  chemicals,  viz  : — 

(a)  Salicylic  acid  and  other  food  preservatives  n.e.i.,  salicy- 
late of  soda,  sulphites  and  bisulphites  of  potassium;  bi- 
sulphites of  sodium  ;  calcium  and  magnrsium  ;  and  foam- 
ing powders  and  liquids,  including  malto-peptone 
yeast  food,  yeast  food  preservatives,  yeast  nourishment, 
quillaya  bark,  saponarias,  glycyrrhizin  and  its  compounds 

{!>)  Boric  acid  

(c)  Saccharin  and  other  similar  substitutes  for  sugar,  and 
substances  capable  of  conversion  into  such  substitutes 

for  sugar  

Cresylie  acid  ;  crude  creosote  oil  and  crude  tar  oil ;  carbolic 

acid  

Crude  naphthaline.  

Napthaline,  n.e.i  

Bromide  salts  ;  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  sodium.. 

Voltoids  of  sal-ammoniac   

Sheep  washes  and  cattle  and  horse  washes  ;  insecticides  and 
disinfectants  in  liquid  form  in  drums  containing  not  less 
than  5  gallons  and,  when  in  other  than  liquid  form,  in 
packages  containing  not  less  than  28  lb. 
Preparations  being  formaldehyde  or  containing  formaldehyde, 

^  n.e.i.;  insecticides  and  disinfectants,  n.e.i   ..... 

Fly  papers,  chemical  and  siicky   

Thiosulphates  (hyposulphites),  and  hydrosulphites  contain- 
ing zinc  sulphite  or  formaldehyde  

Chemicals  and  drugs,  n.e.i.,  other  than  those  packed  for  use 

in  the  household  

Bacteriological  products  and  serum,  as  prescribed  by  Depart- 
mental by-laws  .   

Carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  

Tartaric  acid,  cream  of  tartar,  and  citric  acid  

Essentia]  oils,  non-spirituous,  n.e.i  


General  Tariff  Rates. 


Ulu. 

INew. 

40% 

45% 

Free 

25% 
25% 

10% 
30% 
30% 

Free 

Free 

Is.  per  2,240  lbs. 

5s.  pei  2,240  lbs. 

fid.  per  gal. 
2s.  per  gal. 

!Sd.  pei-  gal. 
2s.  fid.  per  gal. 

3s.  9d  pei  gal. 

Is.  lid.  per  gal. 

Is.  3d.  per  gal. 
15% 
15% 

Is.  fid.  per  gal. 
20% 
20%. 

15% 
Free 

20% 
5% 

2d.  per  lb. 
Free. 

2|d.  per  lb. 
5  p.c. 

25  p.c. 
25  p.c. 

25  p.c. 

O  .    li A              1  It)  IK 

os.  bd.  per  li  £  lo. 

•50s.  pei  10. 

35s.  per  lb. 

Free. 

Free. 
25  p.c. 

Free. 
15  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
.)  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
20  p.c. 

Free. 

5  p.c. 

15  p  c. 
10  p.c. 

15  p.c. 
15  p.c.„ 

Free. 

5  p.c. 

Free. 

5  p.c. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
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Medicines  :-- 

i)  Pharmaceutical  preparations;  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines  and  other  medicinal  preparations  ;  chemicals 
and  drugs  packed  for  use  in  the  household,  n.e.i.;  medi- 
cinal extracts;  essences;  juices;  infusions;  solutions; 
emulsions  ;  confections  ;  and  syrups  ;  pills  ;  pilules  ; 
tabloids;  soloids;  ovoid  s  ;  tablets,  capsules;  cachets; 
suppositories ;  pessaries  n.e.i.;  poultices;  salves;  cer- 
ates; ointments;  liniments;  lotions;  pastes  and  the 
like;  medicinal  waters  and  oils,  n.e.i.;  and  medicines  for 

animals  

(b)  Spirituous  

for  acc»rding  to  the  rates  provided  for  spirituous  prepar- 
ations, whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty.) 
Opium  for  medicinal  purposes  only, — 

la)  Opium   

(h)  Opium,  extracts  of  

Opium  contained  in  any  medicinal  preparation  when  such  pre- 
paration would  not  be  liable  to  higher  duty  under  any  other 

heading  

Perfumery;  perfumed  ammonia;  toilet  preparations  'perfumed 
•r  not)  non-spirituous,  and  spirituous  when  the  duty  payable 
under  item  0  is  less  than  that  payable  under  this  item,  refined 
lanoline;  refined  glycerine;  and  petroleum  jelly  in  packages 

containing  less  than  3  cwt  

Petroleum  jelly,  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  3  cwt  

Fuller's  earth,  in  bulk      

Perfumes,  artificial  (synthetic)  in  concentrated  form,  non-spirit- 
uous— 

For  manufacturing  purposes  

Other   

Unrefined  glycerine  and  unrefined  lanoline  (ciude  wool  fat); 

camphor   

Plasters,  medicated  or  not    

Essential  oils,  and  fat  containing  extract  of  flowers  used  in 

making  perfumes ...   

Soda  Crystals  

Fish- 
fa)  Fresh,  smoked  or  dried  (but  not  salted),  or  preserved  by 
cold  process  

(b)  Potted  or  concentrated,  including  extracts  of  and  caviare 

(c)  Preserved  in  tins  or  other  air-tight  vessels  including  the 

weight  of  liquid  contents    

(d)  N.E.I  

(e)  Oysters,  fresh,  in  the  shell  

(/)  Fish  of  all  kinds  caught  from  or  cured,  dried  or  preserved 

by  any  process  on  board  any  Australian  registered  ship 
fitted  out  in  and  sailing  from  any  port  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  imported  in  such  ship  

Fruits— Fresh  — 

Bananas  

Citrus   ,  

N.E.I.,  including  fresh  lychee  nuts  

Dried- 
Currants,  raisins  and  other;  ginger  preserved  (not  in  liqtvid); 
desiccated  banana,  banana   flour,   and  peel,  candied, 

drained  or  dried  

Dates    .,   ....... 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  including  ginger  n.e.i.  (preserved  in 
liquid,  or  partly  preserved,  or  pulped) — 

Quarter-pints  and  smaller  sizes  

Half-pints  and  over  quarter-pints  

Pints  and  over  half-pints  

Quarts  and  over  pints   ..      . .  , 

Exceeding  a  quart   

When  preserved  in  spirituous  liquid,  additional  duty,  at 

17s.  per  gallon  to  be  paid  on  the  liquid,  (formerly  14s.) 
Ginger  in  brine  for  the  manufacture  of  crystalized  pre- 
served ginger,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws. . . 


General  Tariff  Rates. 


30s.  per  lb. 


30  p.c. 
Free. 
Is.  per  112  lb. 


Free. 
Free . 

Free. 
Is.  per  112  lb. 


Id.  per  lb. 
25  p.c. 

Id.  per  lb. 
5s.  per  112  lb. 
2s.  per  112  lb. 


Free . 

Is.  6d.  per  100  lb. 

l,d.  per  lb. 
2s.  per  100  lb. 


3d.  per  lb. 
Id.  per  lb. 


7Ad.  per  doz. 
Is.  3d.  per  doz. 
2s.  6d.  per  doz . 

5s.  per  doz. 
Is.  8d.  per  doz. 


Id.  per  lb. 


20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 


35s.  per  lb. 
70s.  per  lb. 


35s.  per  lb. 


30  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
Is.  3d.  per  112  lb. 


Free. 
3s.  per  fluid  oz. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c 

5  p.c. 
Is.  per  112  lb. 


Id.  per  lb. 
25  p.c. 

Hd.  per  lb. 
6s.  per  112  lb. 
2s.  per  112  lb. 


Free. 

Is.  Gd.  per  100  lb. 
^d.  per  lb. 
2s.  per  100  lb. 


3d. 
Id. 


per  lb. 
per  lb. 


9d.  per  doz. 
Is.  Gd.  per  doz. 

3s.  per  doz. 

6s.  per  doz. 
2s.  per  gallon. 


Id.  per  lb. 
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Articles. 


Furniture  (see  under  "Wood") 
Furs  (see  under  "Textiles") 
Gunpowder  and  explosives — 

(a)  Cartridges,  n.e.i  

(b)  Fireworks    

(c)  Fuse,  n.e.i.,  per  coil  of  24  feet  or  less,  and  in  proportion 

for  any  greater  quantity  

(d)  Powder,  sporting  ;  wads  for  cartridges  ;  caps,  percussion 

cartridges  for  military  purposes  ;  detonators  ;  cartridge 
cases,  empty,  capped,  or  uncapped  ;  fuse  cotton  ;  mining 

fuses,  electrical ;  and  explosives,  n.e.i  

Gutta  percha,  India-rubber,  leather  and  hides — 
Hides  and  skins,  viz. — 
{a)  Goat  and  sheep  skins,  raw    

(b)  Go  >t  skins,  pickled  •  

(o)  Hides,  limed  or  fleshed  or  split  

Leather,  viz. — 

(a)  Chamois  leather   .  .  . 

(6)  Crust  or  rough  tanned  goatskins,  Persian  sheepskins  and 
skivers  ;  hogskins  

(c)  1.  Patent  and  enamelled  

2.  Calf,  other  than  patent  and  enamelled  

3.  N.E.I  

(d)  Belt  butts,  .  

Leather  manufactures,    n.e.i.;    leather  cut  into  shape 

harness,  n.e.i.;  razor  strops  ;  whips,  including  keepers 

thongs  and  lashes    

Harness  and  buggy  saddles   


Leather,  rubber,  canvas,  and  composition  belting,  and 
green  hide  for  belting  and  other  purposes  

Slipper  forms  and  piece  goods  suitable  for  boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers  ;  under  departmental  by-laws.  

Goloshes,  rubber  sand  boots  and  shoes  and  plimsolls.  . . . 

Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  clogs,  pattens,  and  other  footwear 
(of  any  material),  n.e.i.;  and  boot  and  shoe  uppers  and 
tops  ;  cork,  leather,  or  other  socks  or  soles,  n.e.i   

Boots,  rubber,  viz. — 

Gum  and  wading  boots  

Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures,  viz. — 

India-rubber,  crude  ;  rubber  waste;  hard  rubber,  in  sheets  ; 
rubber  thread  ;  boot  and  apparel  elastics  ;  masticated 
rubber  

India-rubber,  powdered  or  reclaimed  

India-rubber  syringes,  enemas,  injection  bottles,  urinals  ; 
and  air  and  water  beds ;  air  cushions  and  pillows  ;  and 
cut- sheet  surgical  tubing  

Rubber  and  other  hose  ;  rubber  manufactures,  n.e.i.,  and 
articles,  n.e.i.,  in  which  rubber  forms  a  part;  including 
bandages,  elastic  stockings,  leggings,  knee  caps,  thigh- 
pieces  and  wristlets  ;  hat-makers'  press  bags  and  rings  ; 
gas  bags  ;  soles,  pads,  and  heels  ;  cash  mats  ;  rubbered 
tyre  fabric ;  tyre  rubber ;  rubber  stoppers  or  corks  ; 
photographic  accessories  of  rubber  not  being  integral 
parts  of  cameras  ,  

Floor  and  carnage  mats  of  rubber  

Pneumatic  rubber  tires  and  tubes  therefor,  valued  or  un- 
valued- 
Covers  weighing  each  2^  lbs.  or  less  ;  tubes  weighing 

each  1  lb.  or  less  

Covers  weighing  each  over  1\  lbs.;  tubes  weighing  each 
over  1  lb  ,  


Rubber  tires  other  than  pneumatic . 
Hats  and  caps  (under  textiles.) 

Hay  and  chaff  

Hops  ,  


General  Tariff  Rates.. 


Old. 

New. 

20  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

20  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

fd.  per  coil. 

fd.  per  coil. 

5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

Free. 

Free. 
10  p.c. 
3s.  per  hide. 

3s.  per  hide. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
2d.  per  sq.  ft. 
15  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 

10  p.c. 
2|d.  per  sq.  ft. 

ZD  p.C. 

30  p.c. 
25  p.c. 

30  p.c. 
each  or  30  p.c. 
'hichever  is  higher. 

35  p.c. 
7s.  each  or  35  p.c. 
whichever  is  higher. 

25  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

Free. 
25  p.c. 

10  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

35  p.c. 

40  p.c. 

Free. 

10  p.c. 

Free. 
15  p.c. 

Free. 
15  p.c. 

Free. 

25  p.c. 

25  p.c. 
15  p.c. 

35  p.c. 
20  p.c. 

25  p.c. 

35  p.c. 

Is.  fid.  per  lb.  or  25 
p.c.  whichever  is 
higher 

25  p.c. 

Is  per  112  lbs. 
6d.  per  lb. 


2s.  per  lb.  or  35  p.c. 
whichever  is  higher. 

35  p.  c. 

Is.  per  112  lbs. 
fid.  per  lb. 
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Article: 


Linen  (under  textiles).  

M<  ta!s  and  machinery  : — 

Ammunition,  viz.,  shots,  bullets,  and  slugs  

Arms,  viz. — 

(a)  Double-barrelled  guns  and  rifles  bearing  the  British  or 

other  approved  test  mark   .... 

Single-barrelled  gnus  and  rifles  bearing  the  British  or 
other  approved  test  mark    

(e)  Revolvers,  pistols  


Id) 


l.anvls  01  actions  other— 

1.  For  double-barrelled  guns  bearing  the  British  or 

other  approved  test  mark  ,  

2.  For  single-barrelled  guns  bearing  the   British  or 

other  approved  test  mark  

Bayonets,  -words,  fencing  foils,  and  masks  ;  guns,  revol- 
ver, and  pistol  covers,  cases  and  fittings  ;  loading  and 

cleaning  tools,  and  cartridge  belts  

."N.E.I  ...  

Rifles,  military  and  match,  and  service  fittings,  including 
authorized  cadet  rifles  and  morris  tubes  ;  gun  stocks 
in  the  rough  ;  barrels  (not  fitted  to  any  action)  bearing 

the  British  or  other  approved  test  mark  

(inns  or  rifles  fitted  with  barrels  which  do  not  bear  the 
British  or  other  approved  test  mark ;  or  such  barrels 
imported  separately— per  double-barrelled  gun  or  rifle 
or  barrel  for  such— per  single-barrelled  gun  or  rifle  or 

barrel  for  such    

Iron,  plate  and  sheet,  viz.— 

Corrugated  galvanized  

(ralvanized  not  corrugated,  and  corrugated  not  galvanized 
Lamps  and  lanterns  n.e.i.,  and  parts  n.e.i.,  thereof  except 
wicks  ;  coach  and  carriage  lamp  irons ;  metal  reflectors  and 
shades;  lampware,   n.e.i.,  but  not  the  columns  of  street 

lamps   

<  Mass  parts  of  lamps  and  lanterns  when  imported  separately, 
and  glass  parts  in  excess  of  one  to  each  lamp  or  lantern 
when  imported  with  the  lamps  or  lanterns  with  which  they 

are  designed  to  be  used   

Primus  and  other  oil  or  spirit  heating  lamps  

Incandescent  mantles  

Lamps,  miners'  safety  

Sheet  lead  and  lead  piping  

Mangles,  clothes- wringers,  and  clothes  washing  machines. .  . . 
Agricultural,  horticultural,  and  viticultural  machinery  and 
implements,  n.e.i.  ;  including  cane  loaders,  cane  unloaders 
and  cane  harvesters  ;  channel-making  graders  ;  garden  and 
field  spraying  machines  ;  garden  and  field  rollers  :  garden 
hose  reels  ;  garden  syringes  ;  horse  road  rollers  and  machines ; 
lawn  mowers,  sweepers  and  sprinklers ;  road  scoops  and 

scrapers  ;  scoops  ;  stump  extractors  

Chaffcutters  and  horse  gears  ;  chaffcutter  knives  ;  corn  shellers  ; 
corn  huskers  ;  cultivators,  n  e.i.  ;  harrows;  ploughs  other; 

plough  shares  ;  plough  mould  boards  ;  scarifiers    

Combined  corn  sheller,  husker,  and  bagger ;  combined  corn 
-heller  and  husker  ;  disc  cultivators  ;  drills  (fertilizer,  seed 
and  grain)  n.e.i.,  and  all  attachments  thereto  ;  stump  jump 
ploughs ;  winnowers  (horse  and  other  power) ;  seats,  poles, 
-winkle-bars,  yoKes,  and  trees  for  agricultural  machines, 

when  imported  separately  

Discs  for  agricultural  implements  

Churns  of  all  kinds  ;  cheese  presses  ;  dairy  coolers  ;  refrigerators 
other  than  for  household  use  ;  supply  cans  ;  incubators,  n.e.i.; 

foster  mothers  

Stripper  harvesters  

Strippers  

Metal  parts  of  stripper  harvesters  and  strippers    


General  Tariff  Rates. 


per  112  lbs. 


15  p.c. 


New. 


15  p.c. 
2s.  9d.  each  or  20  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher 


15  p.c. 
15  p.c. 


5s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 


15  p.c. 

15  p.c. 
2s.  9d.  each  or  20  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher 


22i  p.c. 
22|  p.c. 


5  p'c 


£5  each. 

per  2,240  lbs. 
per  2,240  lbs. 


25  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
25  p.c. 

Free. 

Free. 
20  p.c. 


15  p.c. 
20  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
Free. 


25  p.c. 
£12  each. 
£6  each, 
lfd.  per  lb. 


15  p.c. 
15  p.c. 


22f  p.c. 
22|  p.c 


10  p.c. 


£5  each. 

30s.  per  2,240  lbs. 
20s.  per  2,240  lbs. 


25  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
20  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
25  p.c. 


30  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


30  p.c 
£14  each. 
£7  each. 
2d.  per  lb. 
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Articles. 


General  Tariff  Rates. 


Agricultural,  horticultural,  and  viticultural  machinery  and 
implements,  viz.  :  — 
(a)  Testers  and  pasteurizers  ;  cotton  gins  ;  fibre  scutching 
machines  ;  hand-worked  rakes  and  ploughs  combined  ; 
hay  tedders ;  horse  rakes  ;  lucerne  bunchers  ;  maize 
harvesters  ;  maize  binders  ;  milking  machines  ;  mould- 
board  plates  in  the  rough  and  not  cut  into  shape  ; 
potato  raisers  or  diggers  ;  potato  sorters  ;  root  cutters, 
pulpers  and  graters ;  straw  stackers  ;  sub-surface 
packers  ;  threshing  machines  ;  winnower  forks  (wood 
and  steel)  ;  handworked  cultivators  ;  handworked  seed 

drills  

(h)  Cream  separators ;  sheep  shearing  machines  not  including 

the  flexible  shafting  or  any  part  above  it  . .  . 

Cutlery,  n.e.i.,  forks,  spoons  and  knife  sharpeners,  including 
the  articles  named  when  plated  or  silver  ferruled,  but  not 
including  any  article  otherwise  partly  or  wholly  made  of 

gold  or  silver   

Crucibles  

Diving  apparatus,  not  including  hose  


Nails,  viz. :  — 

Horse-shoe  nails  

Brads  (including  moulders'  and  glaziers') ;    picture  nails  ; 
spikes  ;  staples  ;  tacks,  n.e.i.  ;  wire  and  other  nails,  n.e.i.  ; 

spouting  screws  

Rail-dogs  or  brobs  

Saddlers'  tacks,  not  cut,  and  nails  

Tanks  not  exceeding  400  gallons  in  capacity,  whether  imported 

empty  or  as  containers  of  goods  

Weighing  machines,  n.e.i.;  weighbridges,  n.e.i.;  scales,  n.e.i.: 
including  tanners'  measuring  machines  ;  chemists'  counter 
scales  ;  spring  balances  and  steelyards  ;  weights,  n.e.i  ... 
Adding  and  computing  machines  and  all  attachments  ;  time 
registers  and  detectors  ;  cash  registers  ;  combined  bagging, 

weighing,  and  sewing  machines  

Motive  power  machinery  and  appliances  (except  electric),  viz. : — 
(a)  Flue-heated  economizers  ;   mechanical  stokers ;  steam 
traps  ;  steam  turbines  ;  superheaters  ;  water  purifiers. 
(6)  High-speed  reciprocating  steam  engines  for  direct  coupling 
or  directly  coupled  to  electric  generators  or  to  pumps, 
subject  to  departmental  by-laws  


(c)  N.E.I. 


Locomotives,  traction  and  portable  engines  ;  road  rollers,  ex- 
cept horse  road  rollers,  including  scarifier  attachments  

Chain  blocks  and  travelling  blocks  ;  pneumatic  elevators  and 
conveyors  ;  turbo-blowers  ;  telphers  ;  apparatus  for  lique- 
faction of  gases  ;  patent  portable  hoists  for  \inderground 

use  ;  roller  bearings  and  ball  bearings  

Log  band  saws  with    band   wheels   5  feet  and  over  in 

diameter  

Machines  and  machinery,  n.e.i     


Machinery,  viz. : — 

Steam-engine  indicators;  revolution  and  speed  counters,  n.e.i.; 
rollers  for  flour  mills  ;  zinc  refining  retorts  ;  fire  engines  ; 
stitching  machines  ;  sewing  machines  (including  cabinets 
and  covers);  button-hole  punching  and  sewing  machines  ; 
darning  machines  ;  straw  envelope-making  machines;  gar- 
ment drafting  machines,  knitting  machines  

Linotype,  monotype,  monoline,  and  other  type  composing 
machines  ;  printing  machines  and  presses  ;  machinery  used 
exclusively  for  and  in  the  actual  process  of  electrotyping 
and  stereotyping  ;  aluminium  rotary  graining  machines, 
typewriters  (including  covers)  


Free. 
Free. 


15  p.c. 
Free. 
Free. 


8s.  per  112  lbs. 

5s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 
3s.  3d.  per  112  lbs 
5  p.c. 

Free. 
20  p.c. 
Free. 
5  p.c. 


5  p.c. 
20  p.c. 

25  p.c. 


.)  p.c. 

Free. 
25  p.c. 


Machine  tools  as  prescribed  by  departmental  by-laws 


Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


10  p.c. 
10 


20  t, 

10  n 
10  „ 


8s.  per  112  lbs. 


6d.  per  112  lbs. 
3d.  per  112  lbs. 
10  p.c. 

Free. 


30  p.c. 
30  ii 

10  II 


30 


1<» 


10  ii 

10  ii 
10  p.c. 
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General  Tariff  Rates. 


Art  id. 


\m>  dutiable  machinery,  or  machine  tool,  or  any  part  thereof 
Bpeoified  in  any  proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor-Gen 
fial  in  pursuance  of  a  joint  address  passed  on  the  motion 
of  ministers  by  both  houses  of  the  parliament,  stating  that 
such  machinery,  machine  tool,  or  part  cannot  be  reasonably 
manufactured  within  the  Commonwealth,   and  that  it 

should  be  admitted  free  .  .-  

:  trade,  for  the  use  of  artisans  and  mechanics  and  tools 
iu  general  use  as  prescribed  by  departmental  by-laws  

Manufactures  of  metal,  n.e.i  

Manganese  or  chrome  steel  parts,  viz.:  Parts  made  of  steel  con- 
taining not  less  than  h  per  cent  of  chromium  or  not  less  than 
7  per  cent  of  manganese,  which  are  used  in  grinding,  crush- 
ing or  pulverizing  machinery,  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
material  ground,  crushed,  or  pulverized  

Kettles  and  kitchen  cooking  utensils  (but  not  including  stoves) 
of  cast  iron  (tinned  or  plain)  aluminum  or  nickel   

Malleable  iron  castings  not  elsewhere  specified  

Sans,  n.e.i   ...  .  . 


r»ras-j\vork,  hronzework  and  gunmetal  work  for  general  en- 
gineering and  plumbing,  and  other  trades  

Type,  printers',  including  spaces  and  quads;  lino,  and  other 
slugs  ;  metal  furnitura  and  quotations  

Fire  extinguishers,  hand  

Screws  with  nuts  or  for  use  with  nuts  ;  engineers'  set  screws  ; 
brake  and  plough  screws  ;  music  stool,  table,  roofing  and 
spiral  screws. ...   

Screws  for  wood  not  elsewhere  specified  

Screws,  n.e.i.,  including  sash  screws  attachments  

Earth  and  rock  cutting,  dredging  and  excavating  machinery  . 

Ore  dressing  machinery  and  appliances,  n.e.i.,  and  accessories. 

Smelting,  leaching  and  metal  refining  appliances  

Rotary  and  percussive  rock  drills  

Coal  cutting  machines  

Rock  boring  machines,  n.e.i  

Electrical  machines  and  appliances  : — 

[a]  Dynamo  electric  machines  up  to  the  capacity  of  200  horsj 

power  ;  static  transformers  and  induction  coils  for  all 
purposes  ;  electric  fans 

(b)  jDj'namo  electric  machines  over  the  capacity  of  200  horse 

power    

(c   Regulating,  starting,  and  controlling  apparatus  for  all 
electrical  purposes,  including  distributing  boards  and 

>\vitchboards,  except  telephone  switchboards  

d |  Electric  fittings  consisting  wholly  or  partly  of  metal 

viz.:  Switches,  fuses,  and  lightning  arresters  

Electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances  

(/)  Electric   fittings  not  containing  metal  to  be  dutiable 
according  to  material. 
Electrical  and  gas  appliances,  viz. : — 
(<*)  Electroliers  ;  gasaliers  •;  chandeliers  ;  pendents  ;  brackets 

zinc  tubing,  gas  stoves  and  rings    

(b)  1.  Gas  meters   ... 

2.  Parts  of  gas  meters  as  prescribed  by  departmental  by 

laws   

-    Telephones,  telephone  switchboards  and  appliances  

(d)  N.E.I  


Electrical  articles  and  materials,  viz. : — 

'  •  Accumulators  or  storage  batteries  ;  arc  lamps  ;  cable  and 
wire  (covert d)  ;  carbon  in  blocks  of  12  square  inches 
and  over ;  electric  vacuum  tubes ;  measuring  and 
recording  instruments  ;     prepared  insulating  tape, 

anodes,  cathodes,  &c,  for  plating  

(b)  Arc  lamp  carbons  

Pvails,  fish  plates,  fish  bolts,  tie  plates  and  rods,  switches, 
points,  crossings,  and  intersections,  for  railways  and  tram- 
ways   


Free. 

Free. 
30  p.c. 


Free. 

Free, 
lfd.  per  lb. 
15  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 


25  p.c. 

Free. 

5  p.e. 
25  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
25  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
17|  p.c. 

20  p.c. 

Free. 
15  p.c. 


30  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

Free. 
17£  p.c. 


u  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


15  p.c. 


10  p.c. 

10  p.c 
35  p.c. 


10  p.c. 

10  p.c. 
2d.  per  lb. 
20  p.c. 

35  p.c. 

25  p.c. 
25  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
3C  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
30  p.c. 


30  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

30  p.c. 
20  p.c. 


30  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
25  p.c. 


10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


25s.  per  2,240  lbs. 
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Articles. 


Iron  pipes,  cast,  and  wrought,  n.e.i.,  and  cast-iron  fittings  for 
pipes  

Iron  and  steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except  riveted  or  cast)  not  more 
than  3  inches  internal  diameter  ;  flexible  metal  tubes  ;  g 
loway  and  vertical  parallel  boiler  tubes  bent  or  straight ; 
water  bore  casings  ;  wrought  and  malleable  iron  fittings  for 
pipes  ;  and  unpolished  metal-cased  tubes  or  pipes  

Rolled  iron  or  steel  beams,  channels,  joists,  girders,  columns 
trough  and  bridge  iron  and  steel,  not  drilled  or  further 
manufactured  

Shafting  

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  washers,  n.e.i  

Barbed  wire  

Wire  netting  

Electrotypes  and  stereotypes,— 

per  block  of  12  square  inches  and  under  

for  every  square  inch  over  12  square  inches  

Refrigerating  condensers  and  coils,  and  coils  for  sugar  boilers 
and  the  like;  corrugated  cylinders  for  boilers  

Plates  (except  plain  tin)  and  sheets  and  pipes  and  tubes  and 
rods  of  any  metal,  excepting  gold,  silver,  zinc  or  tin  pipes 
or  tubes,  plated,  polished  or  decorated  

Antimony  (known  as  star  antimony) ;  and  antimonial  and  lead 
compounds,  viz.: — type  metal,  linotype  metal ;  antifriction 
and  plastic  metals  

Aluminium,  bronzp,  yellow  metal,  Britannia  metal,  nickel,  and 
German  silver,  viz.: — pigs,  ingots,  scrap,  blocks;  plain 
bars,  rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  pipes  and  tubes  

Anchors,  over  10  cwt  

Brass,  viz.: — Blocks,  scrap;  plain  angle,  tee,  bars,  rods,  plates, 
sheets,  pipes,  tubes,  and  strips  

Capsules,  metallic  

Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  into  serviceable  articles  

Chains,  metal  driving. ....  "  

Copper,  viz. : — Blocks,  scrap,  wire ;  plain  angle,  bars,  pipes, 
plates,  rods,  sheets,  strips,  tee  and  tubes   . .  . 

Cylinders  fur  anhydrous  ammonia  and  for  gas  

Rolled  iron  and  steel  as  prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  standards,  pillars  and 
droppers  

Standards,  pillars  and  patent  steel  droppers  of  all  lengths  for 
fencing  ;  patent  wedges  for  droppers  and  standards  

-Eyelets  and  eyelet  studs ...   

Fasteners,  machine  belt  

Thimbles  and  block  fasteners  for  lasts  

Leaf  and  foil  of  any  metal    

"Pins  (not  being  partly  or  wholly  of  gold  or  silver  or  gold  or 
silver-plated),  viz.: — Gimp,  solid-headed  short  toilet,  plain 
safety,  hair;  also  hooks  and  eyes  for  apparel,  and  crochet 
hooks- 
fa,)  When  in  fancy  boxes. ...   

(b)  When  not  in  fancy  boxes   

Platinum,  viz.: — Bars,  rods,  blocks,  strips,  tubing,  pipes,  sheets 
and  plates  .'.  

Retorts,  pans,  condensers,  cylinders,  and  other  articles  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  acids  and  in  laboratories,  and  made  of 
platinum  

Printers'  materials,  viz.: — Circles,  clumps,  curves,  knives 
(paring),  rules  and  leads  

Rabbit  traps,  dog  traps,  vermin  traps.  

Rivets,  bifurcated  s^  

Saddlers' and  harness  makers'  materials,  viz.:  Snaps  (harness 
and  halter),  spurs  (not  being  partly  or  wholly  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  gold  or  silver  plated),  and  spur  boxes   

Scales,  viz.: — Chemical,  analytical,  and  assay,  including 
weights;  and  precision  and  physical  balances  


General  Tariff  Rates. 


Old. 


40s.  per  2,240  lbs 


Free. 


m  p.c. 

17*  P.c. 
25  p.c. 
15  p.c. 
Free. 

Is.  ■ 
Id. 

25  p.c. 


15  p.c. 

20  p.c. 

Free. 
5  p.c. 

Free. 
5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
25  p.c. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free 

174  P-C 
Free. 
5  p.c. 

-  5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 


30  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

Free. 


5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
Free. 


5  p.c. 
Free. 


New. 


50s.  per  2,210  lbs. 


10  p.c. 


25s.  per  2,240  lbs. 
10  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


2d. 
25  p.c. 

20  p.c. 

20  p.c. 


10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 

10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
25  p.c. 

10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


10  p.c. 

174  P-c 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


30  p.c. 
10  p.c. 

10  p.c. 


10  p.c. 

10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
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An  ioles. 


General  Tariff  Rates. 


Old. 


New. 


Scrip  iron  and  steel,  and,  subject  to  Departmental  by-laws, 
matt-rials  for  u*e  for  snap  iron  

Screw  hooks,  eyes  and  rings  

Sprinklers  mot  being  partly  or  wholly  of  gold  or  silver)  for 
jH'rfume  bottles    

St.  -  l.  band  or  ribbon  for  making  band-saws  or  band-knives  

Steel  grit  and  Bteel  wool,  and  steel  balls  for  other  than  cycle 
bearings   

Bedsteads,  OOtS,  fenders  and  Hre  irons  

Steel  knives  for  hand  tobacco  cutters  and  hand  tin  openers. . . . 

Steel,  rough-shaped,  for  chaff-cutter  and  other  knives  

Tinned  platefl  and  tinned  sheets,  plain  . 

Tubes a (collapsible),  empty,  but  not  including  tubes  having 
printed  paper  attached  thereto  

Washers  ami  rivets,  copper  

Wire,  n  i..  also  woven  wire  measuring  over  20  holes  to  the 
lineal  inch    , 

Zinc,  viz-:— Bar,  scrap,  sheet  (plain);  circles  and  ingots  bored 
or  nnbored  for  cyanide  gold  process,  and  zinc  sheets  in  size 
not  less  than  7  feet  by  3  feet  or  its  equivalent  (perforated 
with  round  holes  of  less  than  3,  of  an  inch  diameter  

Zinc  blocks  for  marine  boilers  

Tron  and  steel — 

Pig  iron  :  ingots;  blooms  ;  slabs  ;  billets  ;  puddled  bars  and 
loops  ;  or  like  crude  manufactures,  less  finished  than  iron 
or  ?teel  bars,  but  more  advanced  than  pig  iron  (except  cast 

ings)  

Bar;  rod;  angle;  tee;  sheet  and  plate  (plain);  wire  and 
hoop  ;  iron  bars  of  fancy  patterns  in  the  state  in  which  they 

leave  the  rollers  

Machinery,  machines — 

Mowers;  reapers  ;  and  reapers  and  binders  

Musical  instruments — 

Musical  instruments,  n.  e.i. ;  musical  boxes;  pianolas,  and 
other  attachments  or  articles,  n .  e .  i . ,  for  rendering  music  by 

mechanical  process  ;  and  metronomes  and  the  like   

Organs,  pipe  

M> -tal  pipes  for  pipe  organs  

Pianos  and  player  pianos — 
(a)  Grand   


Free. 
5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
35  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

Free. 


Free. 
5  p.c. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


20  p.c. 
20  p.c. 
Free. 


(b)  Upright  

(o)  Parts  thereof,  n.e.i.,  under  Departmental  by  laws 


Musical  instruments,  parts  of,  and  accessories : — 

.Actions  in  separate  parts  ;  strings;  felts  and  felting;  ham- 
mers  and  ivories ;  handles  and  hinges  for  pianos;  violin 
mutes  and  chin  rests ;  holders  for  attaching  to  band  or 
orchestral  instruments,  pianola,  seolian  and  similar  records 

for  rendering  music  by  mechanical  process  

Military  band  and  orchestral  musical  instruments: — 

Bassoons  ;  baritones  ;  bombardons  ;  bugles  ;  clarionettes  ; 
cornets  ;  cornophones  ;  cor.  anglais  (wood);  cymbals  ;  cor. 
tenor  (brass);  contra  bassoon  (brass);  doblophones  ;  drums; 
double  basses;  euphoniums;  flutes;  fifes;  harps;  horns  ; 
viz.,  flugel,  french,  koenig  tenor,  and  vocal  ballad  ;  mu- 
te ;  obces  or  hautbois;  piccolos;  saxophones  ;  trombones  ; 
trumpets;  tubas  ;  triangles;  violins  and  violincellos ;  bag- 
pipes; flageolets,  not  being  toys    

<  >ilcake  and  linseed  cake  

Oils,  paints  and  varnishes:— 

Bronzing  and  metal  powders  

Graphite  or  plumbago,  black  lead,  and  foundry  black  

French  chalk  and  other  preparations  of  steatite,  n.e.i  

Blacking ;  including  dressings,  inks,  stains,  pastes,  and 
polishes  for  leather;  furniture  oils,  pastes,  and  polishes; 
floor  polishes;  and  bronzing  and  metal  liquids  


£14  each  or  35  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher, 

£7  each  or  35  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher. 
20  p.c. 


Free. 


Free. 
Is.  per  100  lbs. 

Free. 
20  p.c. 
25  p.c. 


40  p.c. 


10  p.c. 
10  p.c 

10  p.c 
10  p.c 

10  p.c. 
35  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c 

10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 

5  p.c 


10  p.c 

5  p.c 


5  p.c 

5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
5  p.c. 


£15  each  or  40  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher. 
£8  each  or  40  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher. 
25  p.c. 


o  p.c. 


5  p.c. 
Is.  per  100  lbs 

10  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
25  p.c. 


40  p.c. 
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Articles 


Tallow  and  greases:— 

Greases  ;  including  axle  grease,  and  tallow  unrefined 
In  packages  not  exceeding  4  lbs.  in  weight  


In  packages  exceeding  4  lbs.  in  weight 


Oils  in  Lulk  or  otherwise,  viz  : — Birch  tar  oil ;  cloth  oil  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods,  as  prescribed  by  Depart- 
mental by-laws  ;  pine  ;  fir  tree  ;  unrefined  fish  oils  ;  seal ; 
whale;  penguin;  petroleum  (crude);  degras;  sod;  mi  (bane; 
and  turpentine  

Oils— 

vessels  not  exceeding  one  gallon,  viz: — 


(a)  Quarter-pints  and  smaller  sizes  . 

(b)  Half-pints  and  over  quarter-pints. 

(c)  Pints  and  over  a  half -pint  

(d)  Quarts  and  over  a  pint  

(c)  Over  a  quart  


In  vessels  exceeding  one  gallon,  viz.  : — 
{a)  Kerosene,  and  other  refined  petroleum  burning  oils, 

n.e.i  '  

(6)  Residual  oils  under  Department  by-laws  

(0)  Residual  oils,  n.e.i  

(d)  Mineral  and  coal  tar,  viz: — Naphtha,  benzine,  benzoline, 

gasoline,  pentane,  petrol,  turpentine  substitutes,  and 
all  petroleum  spirit  

(e)  Solar  Oils.....  

(/)  Lubricating  mineral  

(g)  China,  sesame  and  soya  bean  oils,  when  denatured  as 

prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws  

(h)  Castor:  turkey  red  oil  ;  commercial  oleic  acid  ;  linseed, 

tung  and  other  vegetable  paint  oils  

(1)  Vegetable  oils,  edible,  n.e.i.,  when  denatured  as  pre- 

scribed by  Departmenal  by-laws  

(j)  Vegetable  oils,  edible,  including  salad,  cooking  and  fish- 
frying  oils  

(k)  N.E.I    

Paints  and  Colours  viz. : — 

((f  )  Blacks,  being  lamp,  ivory,  bone,  or  vegetable,  litharge, 
london  purple,  paris  green,  ultramarine  blue,  ceramic 
colours,  Vandykes,  manganese,  paris  white,  vermi- 
lions, and  prepared  glazes  for  pottery,  in  dry  colour 
form,  crayons  ;  sulphate  of  copper  ;  artists'  colours  ; 
dyes,  dry  or  in  paste  form  for  manufacturing  purposes 

(b)  (1)  Barytes  crude  

(2)  Barytes  ground  

(c)  Dry  white  lead  ;  patent  dryers  and  the  like  ;  and  putty 
(-/)  Kalsomine,  water  paints  and  distempers,  in  powder 

form  

(e)  Colours,  dry,  n.e.i    ,  

( f)  Whiting  

(g)  (1  round  in  liquid  in  packages  containing  over  14  lb  

(h)  Ground  in  liquid  in  packasr.es  containing  14  lb.  and 

under  ;  paints  and  colours  prepared  for  use  ;  tattoo 
oil  ;  enamels  ;  enamel  paints  and  glosses   . 


(/)  Ships'  antifouling  composition  

Varnishes  ;  varnish  and  oil  stains  ;  lacquers  ;  enamels  ; 
enamel  paints  and  glosses  ;  japans  ;  berlin,  brunswick 
and  stoving  blacks  and  substitutes  therefor;  liquid  sizes  ; 
patent  knotting ;  oil  and  wood  finishes  ;  petrifying 
liquids  ;  damp-wall  compositions  ;  lithographic  varnish  ; 
printers'  ink  reducer  ;  terebine;  liquid  dryers  ;  gold  size  ; 
liquid  stains  for  wood  

Liquid  removers  of  paint  and  varnish  


General  Tariff  Kates. 


4s.  per  112  lbs.  or  15 
p.c,  whichever  is 
higher. 
2s.  per  112  lbs.  or  10 
p.c,  whichever  is 
higher. 


Free. 


Is.  per  doz. 
2s.  per  doz. 
4s.  per  doz. 
8s.  per  doz. 
2s.  8d.  per  gal 


Free. 
|d.  per  gal. 


5s.  6d.  per  112  lbs.  or 
20  p .  c . ,  w  h  i  che ver 
is  higher. 
3s.  per  112  per  lbs.  or 
1?in.c.,  whichever 
is  higher. 


|d.  per  gal. 
Id.  per  gal. 
3|d.  per  gal. 

Free. 

6d.  per  gal. 

6d.  per  gal. 

2s.  per  gal. 
6d.  per  gal. 


5  p.  c. 
2s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 
3s.  per  112  lbs. 
2s.  per  112  lbs. 

4s.  per  112  lbs. 
2s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 
(id.  per  112  lbs. 
4s.  per  112  lbs. 


6s.  per  112  lbs.,  or  20 
p.c,  whichever  is 

higher. 
4s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 


2s.  6d.  per  gal. 
5  p.c. 


Id.  per  gal. 


Is.  per  doz. 
2>.  per  doz. 
4s.  per  doz. 
8s.  per  doz. 
2s.  8d.  per  gal. 


Free. 
hd.  per  gal. 
3jd.  per  gal. 

Id.  per  gal. 
lijd.  per  gal. 
3^d.  per  gal. 

3d.  per  gal. 

8d.  per  gal. 

8d.  per  gal. 

2s.  6d.  per  gal. 
8d.  per  gal. 


5  p.  c. 
3s.  per  112  lbs. 
3s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 
2s.  per  112  lbs. 

5s.  per  112  lbs. 
3s.  per  112  lbs. 
8s.  per  112  lbs. 
6s.  per  112  lbs. 


9s.  per  112  lbs.,  or  25 
p.c,   whichever  is 

higher. 
4s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 


3s.  per  gal. 
5  p.c. 
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Ai  tides 


Pa 


i|«t  and  stationery  (see  also  under  " 
Palp  for  manufacturing  paper  


Books"') 


Paper  shavings  ami  waste  paper  for  paper  making  

Printing  (glazed,  unglazed,  mill-glazed, ,  or  coated)  in  rolls  or 
sheet-  not  leas  than  20  x  25  inches  or  its  equivalent  and  not 

ruled  or  printed  in  any  way  

Copying,  manifold  coin  ing,  tissue  and  tissue  cap  paper,  and 
paper  i  n  paper  patterns,  in  sheets  or  rolls,  weight  not  to 

exceed  9  lb.  for  500  sheets  20  x  30  inches  

Paper  for  use  in  monotype  machines  

Writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain)  in  sheets  not  less  than 

10  x  13  inches  

Writing  paper  in  sizes  less  than  16  x  13  inches  

Wrapping:— 

(1)  Wrapping  of  all  colours  (glazed,  unglazed,  or  mill-glazed), 
browns,  caps  not  elsewhere  specified,  casings,  sealings, 
nature  or  ochre  browns,  sulphites,  sugars,  and  all  other 
bag  papers,  candle  carton  paper,  paper  felt  and  carpet 

felt  paper  

_'    Apple  wrapping  as  prescribed  by  Departmental  by-laws 

(3)  Bags,  n.  e.  i   

'True  vegetable  parchment  in  sheets  not  less  than  8  x  38 
inches  or  its  equivalent  

Paper  felt  or  carpet  felt  paper  for  the  manufacture  of  roofing 
felt  and  like  substances,  subject  to  Departmental  by-laws.. 

Roofing,  sheathing  and  insulating  paper  

Cartridge  paper  of  all  colours  (glazed,  mill-glazed,  rough  or 
smooth)  and  blotting  paper;  irrespective  of  weight  

Surface  coated  paper,  plain  or  embossed,  also  martle  and  foil 
paper  

Stay  paper  and  stay  cloth,  gummed  on  one  side  in  rolls,  cut  to  a 
width  of  not  more  than  two  inches  

Gummed  paper,  n.e.i   

Emery  paper:  emery  cloth;  flint  paper  being  glass  paper;  flint 
cloth;  filter  paper,  litmus  paper  

Waxed  stencil  paper,  and  carbon  paper  in  packets  or  otherwise 

X.F.I.,  boards,  n.e.i.,  lined  orunlined,  cover  paper,  pressings, 
paperhangings  or  wall  papers  

Paper  and  boards  specially  prepared  for  coating  with  photo- 
graphic emulsions;  lichtpause  roh-papier  

Boards  in  the  reel  for  coating,  subject  to  Departmental  by- 
laws  

Academy  boards  

Mill-board  ;  card-board  ;  paste-board  ;  grey- board  ;  leather- 
board  ;  wood-board  ;  and  manilla-board  

Coated  boards  

Straw  boards    

Straw  board,  corrugated    

Vesta  and  match-boxes,  empty,  n.e.i  

Vesta  and  match-boxes  having  advertisements  thereon, 
empty........  :  

Cards,  playing,  in  sheet  or  cut    ..... 

Fashion  plates  and  books    

Parchment,  cut  and  uncut    

Parchment,  printed  

Transfers,  ceramic,  for  pottery    

Transfers,  n.e.i  

Stationery : — 

Stationery,  manufactured ;  including  bill  files  and  letter 
clips  ;  papers  ruled  or  bordered  by  waterline  or  otherwise ; 
date  cases  and  cards  ;  albums,  of  all  kinds  ;  cards,  and 
booklets,  viz.:  printers',  menu,  Christmas,  and  similar 
kinds  ;  scraps  ;  ink  bottles  ;  ink-wells  ;  ink  stands  ;  paper 
knives ;  memo,  slates  and  tablets ;  sealing  and  bottling 
wax;  postcards,  n.e.i.;  book-markers;  writing  desks  (not 
being  furniture);  writing  cases;  stationery  cases;  paper 
binders  ;  card  hangers ;  pen  racks  ;  bookbinders'  staples. . . 


General  Tariff  Rates. 


Old. 

New. 

Free. 
Free. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

Free. 

10  p.c. 

Free. 
Free. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

5s.  per  112  lbs. 

Free 
9s.  per  112  lbs. 

6s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 
10% 

10s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 

Free 

5% 

Free 
Free 

10% 

5% 

5s.  per  112  lbs. 

6s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 

Free 

10% 

5% 
20% 

5% 
25% 

5% 
Free 

5% 
5% 

20% 

20% 

Free. 

5  p.c. 

Free. 
5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
25  p.c. 
Is.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 
30  p.c. 
3d.  per  gross. 

25  p  c. 
25  p.c. 
2s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 
30  p.c. 
4d.  per  gross. 

6d.  per  gross. 
3s.  per  doz.  packs. 
Free . 
5  p.c. 
30  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
30  p.c. 

8d.  per  gross. 
4s.  per  doz.  packs. 
10  p.c. 
15  p.c. 
35  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
35  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

35  p.c. 
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Articles. 


Sfcati  onery . — Con . 

Manufactures  of  paper,  n.e.i.;  and  paper  and  board  in  the 

form  of  discs,  ovals,  small  squares,  and  other  shapes  for  all 

purposes  when  not  elsewhere  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate. . . 
Matrices  for  stereotyping  purposes,  having  a  superficial  area 

of  12  square  inches  or  under  

For  every  square  inch  of  superficial  area  over  12  square 

inches   .   

Writing  ink  and  ink  powders  

Printing  ink,  invoiced  at  4d.  and  under  per  lb.  and  in 

packages  containing  not  less  than  1  cwt  


n.e.i. 


Printing  and  stencilling  inks 
Pencils  of  wood,  including  pencils 


 I 

with  metal  or  other 
clamps  or  attachments,  also  pen-handles  of  wood  (includ- 
ing metal  attachments  for  nibs)  

Penholders  other  than  of  wood,  not  being  partly  or  wholly  of 

gold  or  silver. .   

School  pen  and  pencil  sets  and  boxes  

School  pencil  sets  and  boxes  

Fancy  pencils  

Pencil  cases  partly  or  wholly  of  gold,  silver,  aluminium,  or 

nickel ;  pen  and  pencil  sets  and  penholders,  n.e.i  

Fountain  pens,  pencils,  n.e.i.,  and  rulers  : — 

(1)  When  in  fancy  boxes  ,  .  . .   

(2)  When  not  in  fancy  boxes  

Pens,  n.e.i.,  without  holders  or  not  including  holders  : — 

(1)  When  in  fancy  boxes    

(2)  When  not  in  fancy  boxes  

Paint  boxes  of  all  kinds  when  completely  fitted  

School  and  drawing  slates,  slate  pencils  

Kindergarten  materials  '  

Provisions: — 

Butter  and  cheese  


Eggs  

Lard  and  lard  oil  and  refined  fats,  n.e.i  

Milk,  including  cream:— 
Preserved,     condensed,    concentrated,     peptonized  and 
frozen:— 

Sweetened   .... 

Unsweetened  

Dried  or  in  powdered  form  

Meats,  poultry,  game  and  soup:— 

Bacon  and  hams,  partly  or  wholly  cured  

Fresh  or  smoked  ,    

Potted  or  concentrated,  including  extracts  of  and  meat 

jellies  ;  and  preparations  for  making  soup.  

Preserved  in  tins  or  other  air-tight  vessels,  including  the 
weight  of  liquid  contents  . 

Soup  in  tins  or  other  air-tight  vessels  

Preserved  by  cold  process  

N.E.I  


Sausage  casings  

Silk  (see  under  textiles) 
Soap — 

(a)  Toilet,  fancy,  or  medicated. 


{b)  N.E.I.  ;  also  soap  substitutes  compounded  detergents, 
for  washing  and   cleansing  purposes,  not  including 

saponaceous  disinfectants  

Spirits  and  spirituous  preparations  — 
Spirits  and  spirituous  liquors,  n.e.i. — 

(a)  When  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  

(6)  When  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  

Amylic  alcohol  and  fussel  oil  :  — 

(a)  Denatured  in  accordance  with  Departmental  by-laws. . 
{b)  Not  denatured  in  accordance  with  Departmental  by- 
laws   


General  Tariff  Rates. 


Ne\ 


30  p.c. 

Is.  each 

Id. 
30  p.c. 

30  p.c. 
6|d.  per  lb.  or  30  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
30  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

30  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

30  p.c. 
5  p.c. 
Free. 
5  p.c. 
Free. 

3d.  per  lb. 
6d.  per  doz. 
Id.  per  lb. 


2d.  per  lb. 
l|d.  per  lb. 
2d.  per  lb. 

3d.  per  lb. 
2d.  per  lb. 

25% 

l^d.  per  lb. 
l^d.  per  lb. 
2d.  per  lb. 
5s.  per  112  lbs. 
Free 


4d.  per  lb.  or  25%, 
whichever  is  higher. 


25% 

14s.  per  gal. 
14s.  per  proof  gal. 

Free 

14s.  per  gal. 


35  p.c. 

2s.  6d.  each 

2d. 
35  p.c. 

35  p.c. 
lOd.  per  lb.  or  35  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher. 

5  p.c 

5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

30  p.c 

30  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
5  yj.c. 
5  p.c. 

3d.  per  lb. 
6d.  per  doz. 
l|d.  per  lb. 


2d.  per  lb. 
l|d.  per  lb. 
2d.  per  lb. 

4d.  per  lb. 
2^d.  per  lb. 

30% 

2d.  per  lb. 
2d.  per  lb. 
3d.  per  lb. 
6s.  6d.  per  112  lbs. 
Free 


6d.  per  lb.  or  35%, 
whichever  is  higher. 


35% 

17s.  per  gal. 
17s.  per  proof  gal. 

Free 

17s.  per  gal. 
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Articles. 


Soap— ' 

Spirituous  preparations,  viz.: — Essences,  fruit  ethers,  aromas 
and  flavours,  fluid  extracts,  sarsaparilla,  tinctures 
medicines,  infusions,  toilet  preparations,  limejuice  and 
Other  ti  uit  juices  and  fruit  syrups,  containing — 

fa)  Not  more  than  'Jo  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  

I  More  than  26  per  cent,  but  not  more  than  50  per  cent 

of  proof  spirit  

More  than  50  per  cent,  but  not  more  than  75  per  cent 

of  proof  spirit .   

More  than  75  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  but  not  over 

proof  

(<-)  Over  proof  

Textiles,  felts,  furs  and  manufactures  of— 
Pu  or  Clouds,  viz. :  - 
(a)  Cutton,  linen  and  other  piece  goods,  n.e.i.;  oil  baize  ; 

leather  cloth  

(6)  Cotton  and  linen  piece  goods  defined  for  cutting  up  for 
the  manufacture  of  hemmed  or  hemstitched  handker 
chiefs,  serviettes,  tablecloths,  towels  or  window  blinds 
(c)  Piece  goods,  n.e.i.,  other  than  of  wool  or  silk,  suitable 
for  human  apparel,  or  to  be  worn  in  connection  with 
the  human  body,  having  on  one  or  both  sides  a  teased, 
treated,  combed,  fluffed,  or  raised  nap  or  surface  in 
imitation  of  or  resembling  flannel  in  feel  or  appearance 
('/)  Silk,  or  containing  silk  or  having  silk  worked  thereon 

except  piece  goods  enumerated  in  sub-item  (/)  

(e)  Velvets,  velveteens,  plushes,  sealette  and  cloths  imitating 
furs,  astrachans  ;  lace  for  attire  ;  lace  flouncings  ;  mil 
linery  and  dress  nets  ;  veilings ;  embroideries  in  the 
piece ;   italians  containing  wool ;   tucked  linens  or 

cottons   

I /)  Woollen,  or  containing  wool,  n.e.i  

(g)  Hair  cloth  and  cloth  of  hair  and  cotton  or  hair  and  wool 

combined  for  lining  apparel  

I  h  |  Waterproofed  cloth,  prepared  with  rubber,  oil  or  cellu- 
loid— 

1.  Woollen  or  containing  wool  

2.  Silk  or  containing  silk,  but  not  containing  wool  . . 

3.  N.E.I  :  

Furs  and  skins  : — 

(a)  Furs,  being  apparel  or  attire  or  other  article  in  part  or 

wholly  made  up,  including  furs  sewn  together  .... 

(b)  Fur  and  other  skins,  n.e.i.,  dressed  or  prepared  for 

making  up   

(c)  Hatters'  fur,  not  on  the  skin    

Gloves,  being  harvesting,  driving,  housemaids',  and  garden 

ing...  .  ;    

Gloves,  n.e.i.,  of  all  kinds  and  materials,  including  mittens. 
Hats,  caps  and  bonnets — 
(a)  Wool  felt  hats,  in  any  stage  of  manufacture  


(6)  Fur  felt  hats,  in  any  stage  of  maufacture. 


(c)  Firemen's  helmets  and  miner's  hats  

(<£)  Hats  and  bonnets  of  all  descriptions  and  materials, 
n.e.i.,  including  forms,  pull-over  hoods  weighing  not 
more  than  \\  ounces  each,  shapes  and  frames,  n.e.i. 

[e)  Caps  and  sewn  hats,  n.e.i  


Tents,  sails  and  flags  : — 

Tents  and  sails   

Flags  and  banners  over  1  foot  in  length  

Wood  :— 

Timber,  viz.: — 

(a)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  of  12  in.  x  6  in.  (or 
its  equivalent)  and  over  


General  Tariff  Rates. 


3s.  Gd.  per  gal. 

7 s.  per  gal. 

10s.  6d.  per  gal. 

14s.  per  gal. 

14s.  per  proof  gal. 


5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 
15  p.c. 


15  p.c. 
30  n 

Free. 


35  p.c. 
25  M 
20  „ 


35  „ 

15  „ 
15  „ 

30  ,, 
15  .1 

16s.  perdoz.  or 35 p.c, 
whichever  is  higher. 

25s.  perdoz. or 35 p.c, 
whichever  is  higher. 
Free. 


35  p.c. 
7s.  per  doz.  or  35  p.c 
whichever  is  higher. 

15  p.c. 
20  ., 


6d.  per  100  superficial 
feet. 


4.  3d.  per  gal. 

8s.  6d.  per  gal. 

12s.  9d.  per  gal. 

17s.  per.  gal. 
17s.  per  proof  gal. 

5  p.c. 
5  p.c. 


o  p.c 
20  p.c. 


20  p.c. 
35  „ 

Free. 


35  p.c. 
25  „ 
20  „ 


20s.  per  doz.  or  40  p.  c. 
whichever  is  higher. 
30s.  per  doz.  or  40  p.  c. 
hicheveris  higher. 
Free. 


^10  p.c 
lOs.per  doz.  or 40  p.c. 
whichever  is  higher. 


15  p.c 
20 


Is.  per  100  sui>erficial 
feet. 
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Articles, 


Wood — Con. 

(6)  New  Zealand  white  pine  and  rimu,  undressed,  n.e.i  .  . . 

[c)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  of  7  in.  x  2h  in.  (or 
its  equivalent)  and  upwards,  and  less  than  12  in.  x  6 
in.  (or  its  equivalent)  

id)  1.  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  less  than  7  in.  x  2| 
in.  (or  its  equivalent)  .  

2.  Timber,  undressed,  cut  to  size  for  making  boxes  

(e)  Timber,  undressed,  in  sizes  less  than  7  ft.  6  in.  x  10  in. 
x  2\  in.  for  door  stocks  

(/)  Timber,  dressed,  n.e.i    

(g)  Architraves,  mouldings,  n.e.i.,  and  skirtings,  of  any 
material  

{h)  Shingles  

(i)  Pickets,  undressed  

(j)  Pickets,  undressed  

(k)  Laths,  n.e.i  -  

(I)  Laths  for  blinds     

(m)  Spokes,  dressed  or  prepared  (not  being  of  hickory),  2 
in,  or  under  in  diameter  

(n)  Palings    

(o)  Prepared  hubs,  n.e.i  

(/,)  Rims,  n.e.i  

{q)  Staves,  dressed  or  partly  dressed,  but  not  shaped  

(r)  Three-ply  veneer  

(s)  Veneers,  n.e.i  

{t)  Timber,  for  making  boxes  or  doors,  being  cut  into  shape, 
and  dressed  or  partly  dressed    . .    ... 

(u)  Picture  and  room  mouldings   .  . 

( v)  Broom  stocks,  being  square  timber  rough  sawn  into 
sizes  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  broom  handles. 

( w)  Timber,  bent  or  cut  into  shape,  dressed  or  partly  dress- 
ed, n.  e.  i      

( x)  Hickory  spokes,  dressed  2  in.  and  under  in  diameter. . 

(y)  Hickory,  undressed    

(z)  Hubs,  elm,  with  or  without  metal  bands  

(aa)  Engravers'  boxwood  and  engravers'  maplewood  

(bb)  Logs,  not  sawn  

(cc)  Spars  in  the  rough     

(dd)  (1)  Spokes  of  hickory,  rough-turned,  bnt  not  shoulder- 
ed or  tenoned  

(2)  Felloes  of  hickory,  cut,  shaped  or  bent,  plain,  in 

the  rough  

(3)  Rims  of  hickory,  bent,  squared,  plain  in  the  rough 
(ee)  Staves  undressed    . .  . 

Shooks— 

Kilderkin,  new  

Half -hogshead,  new  

Barrel,  new. 
Hogshead,  secondhand. 
Hogshead,  new 
Puncheon,  new 
N.E.I. 


Casks  and  vats,  empty  

Buckets  and  tubs,  wooden  

Last  blocks,  rough  turned  

Lasts  and  trees,  wooden  

Brushmakers'  woodware  and  turnery . 


Geferai,  Tariff  Rates. 


Gd.  per  100  super,  ft. 


2s. 

2s.  6d.  m 
4s. 

2s.  per  100  super,  ft. 
3s.  per  100  super,  ft. 


5s.  per  100  lineal  ft. 
?s.  per  1,000. 
2s.  6d.  per  100. 
6s.  per  100. 
7s.  6d.  per  1,000. 
25  p.c. 

10s.  per  100. 
15s.  per  1,000. 

Is.  each. 
Is.  3d.  each. 
2s.  6d.  per  100. 
5s.  per  100  super,  ft 
3s.  per  100  super,  ft. 


5s.  per  100  super  ft, 
30% 


Woodware  for  vehicles. :  — 

Bars,  shaft  and  whiffletree  

Poles  and  shafts,  in  the  rough,  bent,  undressed,  or  dressed. 

Tool  handles  of  wood,  n.e.i.,  attached  to  tools  admissible 
under  "metals";  also  handles,  not  in  excess  of  one  for 
each  unhandled  tool  imported  therewith  

Tool  handles  of  wood,  unattached,  n.e.i  

72811—2 


20% 

25% 
10% 
Free 
10% 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 

10% 
10% 

Free 


3s.  6d.  each. 
4s.  6d.  each. 

5s.  each. 

5s.  each. 
6s.  6d.  each, 
lis  each. 

35  p.  c. 

35  p.  c. 

30  p.  c. 
Fiee. 

35  p.  c. 

30  p.  c. 


30  p.  c. 
30  p.  c. 


Free. 
20  p.  c. 


Is.  per  100  super,  ft. 


3s.  6d.  I. 

3s.  6d.  M 
5s. 

3s.  per  100  super,  ft. 
4s.  per  100  super,  ft. 

6s.  per  100  lineal  ft. 
5s.  per  1,000. 
3s.  6d.  per  100. 

7s.  per  100. 
10s.  per  1,000. 
30  p.c. 

12s.  per  100. 
15s.  per  1,000. 

Is.  3d.  each. 

Is.  3d.  each. 

4s.  per  100. 
7s.  6d.  per  100  sup.  ft. 
5s.  per  100  super,  ft. 

6s.  per  100  super,  ft. 
35% 

20% 

30% 
15% 
5% 
15% 

5% 
5% 
5% 

5% 

15%  , 
15% 
Is.  T>er  100  lbs. 


4fc.  6d.  each. 
5s.  6d.  each. 
6s.  each. 
6s.  each. 
7s.  Gd.  each. 
13s.  each. 
40  p.  c. 
40  p.  c. 
30  p.  c. 
50  p.  c. 
35  p  c. 
35  p.  c. 


30  |>.  c. 
30  p.  c. 


10  p 
25  p 
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Articles. 


NWxxlware  for  vehicles — 'Con. 

Wood,  all  articles  made  of,  n.e.i.,  whether  partly  or  wholly 
finished  ;  including  bellows  ;  sashes,  and  frames  ;  window 
BCTe)  ns  ;  walking  sticks  ;  hods  ;  mallets  ;  rakes  ;  grain 
shovels;  saw  frames;  mitre  boxes;  wood  split  pulleys; 
wood  bungs;  wood  type  ;  wood  rules,  n.e.i.;  vvashboards; 
knifeboards  

Wood  rules  for  school  use,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental 
by-laws   

t  >ars  and  sculls  

Furniture,  n.e.i.,  including  an)'  article  of  wood  or  partly  of 
w  ood,  wholly  or  partly  made  up  or  finished  and  used  in 
any  building  or  premises,  including  hospitals  ;  also  show 
figures  of  all  kinds  

Lounges  and  settees  of  wicker,  bamboo,  or  cane  but  not  in- 
cluding those  of  cane  with  wooden  frames. .   

Chairs  of  wicker,  bamboo,  or  cane  but  not  including  those 
of  cane  with  wooden  frames  

Chairs  of  wood,  with  cane  or  other  seats  


General  Tariff  Rates. 


35  p.  c. 

Free. 
20  p.  c. 


35  p.  c. 

10s.  each  or  45  p.  c. 
whichever  is  higher. 

7*.  6d.  each  or  45  p.c, 
whichever  is  higher. 
35  p.  c. 


35  p.  c. 

10  p.  c. 

25  p.  c. 


45  p.  c. 

10s.  each  or  45  p.  c, 
whichever  is  higher. 

7s.  6d.  each  or  45  p.c. 
whichever  is  higher. 
4s.  each  or  45  p.  c, 
whichever  is  higher. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette.) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  5,  1914. 
financial  crisis. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Argentina  is  a  lucky  country;  and  it  might  appear 
that  recent  events  have  borne  out  this  saying.  As  is  well  known,  this  Republic,  in 
company  with  a  large  part  of  South  America,  has  been  suffering  from  one  of  the 
most  severe  financial  depressions  of  its  history,  the  most  severe  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  present  crisis  be  taken  into  consideration.  To  add  to  the  misfortune,  the  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out  and  Argentina's  cup  seemed  indeed  full.  But  this  unhappy  event, 
which  has  brought  distress  to  so  many  of  the  Latin- American  Republics,  appears  if 
anything,  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Argentine.  The  principal  misfortunes  which  the  war 
has  brought  about  are,  a  stoppage  of  the  inflow  of  capital,  the  dislocation  of  credit, 
and  a  complicated  position  in  regard  to  exchange. 

meat. 

It  was  not  long  however  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  the  Argentine  people 
commenced  to  realize  that  it  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  The  stoppage  of  the  shipments 
of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  was  a  very  severe  inflection  whilst  it  lasted,  but  about  the 
first  of  September,  the  frigorificos  commenced  working  again  at  high  pressure.  The 
cause  of  the  stoppage  was  the  increase  in  the  shipping  rates,  which  reached  the  figure 
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of  17s.  8d.  per  pound,  which  in  itself  is  prohibitive.  As  a  consequence  oi  this,  the 
freezing  establishments  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  shut  down.  The  Argentine  meat 
companies  have  entered  into  contracts  to  supply  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments with  19,000  tons  of  meat  a  month,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  shipments 
at  enhanced  prices  for  the  ordinary  consumer  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the 
latter  country  having  become  a  large  purchaser  since  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill. 
Up  to  the  end  of  September  last,  the  exports  of  frozen  meat  show  an  increase  over 
the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  of  716,000  pieces,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  when 
the  statistics  for  the  year  are  published,  that  this  increase  will  have  reached  1,000,000 
pieces. 

MAIZE. 

Owing  to  the  almost  unprecedented  wet  weather  last  winter,  it  was  found  very 
difficult  and  frequently  impossible  to  transport  the  maize  to  the  railway.  As  a  con- 
sequence much  of  it  was  until  recently  held  back,  but  is  now  going  forward  freely, 
so  that  it  should  be  possible  to  ship  all  of  it  before  the  advent  of  the  new  crop.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  Canada  has  been  importing 
maize  from  this  country,  and  on  the  26th  of  last  September,  a  steamer  was  reported 
as  clearing  direct  for  Halifax  with  a  cargo  of  5,000  tons. 

WOOL. 

About  the  time  that  the  war  broke  out  the  prices  of  wool  were  very  low.  Owing 
to  the  large  shipments  which  Argentina  makes  every  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
300,000  bales,  the  question  of  prices  is  an  important  one.  As  is  well  known,  the  price 
of  wool  has  stiffened  considerably  during  the  last  three  months,  and  this  has  con- 
siderably changed  the  situation  for  the  sheep  breeders.  Instead  of  being  in  receipt 
of  low  prices,  they  are  being  paid  remunerative  ones,  and  although  these  may  not 
hold  until  the  whole  of  the  clip  has  been  shipped,  nevertheless  the  season  should  close 
as  a  very  profitable  one.  Wool  which  was  selling  two  months  ago  for  $8  M/n  is  to-day 
fetching  from  $11.50  to  $12  M/n. 

HIDES. 

Large  shipments  of  hides  are  going  forward  by  every  steamer.  One  of  the 
largest  purchasers  of  this  commodity  is  the  United  States.  Last  week  a  steamer 
cleared  with  a  cargo  of  149,000  salted  hides,  which  constitutes  a  record.  Hides, 
which  were  low  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  have  gone  up  about  40  per  cent  since 
then,  and  are  now  at  about  the  price  they  were  a  year  ago. 

HORSES  AND  MULES. 

An  item  of  export  which  for  some  time  has  not  been  of  much  importance,  prob- 
ably not  since  the  time  of  the  South  African  war,  is  that  of  horses  and  mules.  It  is 
expected  that  the  orders  for  these  animals  will  bring  into  the  country  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $20,000,000  gold,  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  practically  pure 
gain.  If  the  war  continues  for  a  long  time,  no  doubt  this  sum  will  be  considerably 
increased. 

SUGAR. 

Another  stroke  of  fortune  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  country  is  that  in 
this  particular  year  it  has  had  a  record  sugar  crop.  Beturns  for  the  five  years,  1909- 
1913,  show  that  it  has  been  necessary  every  year  to  import  an  equivalent  of  from 
15  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  the  annual  yield,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
domestic  crop.  Last  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  54,000  tons,  which  had  not 
been  exported  owing  to  its  being  unable  to  compete  in  price  with  the  foreign-grown 
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article  It  is  expected  that  this  year  there  will  be  about  an  equal  amount,  or  per- 
baps  B  little  more,  bo  that  Argentina  will  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  110,000 
tons.  Of  this,  57,000  tons  have  already  been  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
is  w  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  embargo  plaeed  upon  the  importation  of  sugar 
by  that  country,  nevertheless  it  is  expected  that  the  Republic  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  remainder  at  good  prices. 

M  [SOELLANEOl  s  ARTICLES. 

There  are  other  articles  which  have  been  exported  the  possibility  of  which  here- 
tofore  was  not  considered,  and  of  course  would  not  be  feasible  now  were  it  not  for  the 
abnormal  situation.  These  articles,  such  as  flannel,  cloth,  cotton  duck,  harness,  sad- 
dlery, blankets,  etc.,  have  been  purchased  for  account  of  the  allied  governments,  in 
probably  as  large  quantities  as  the  limited  capacity  of  the  local  industry  will  permit. 

Above  all,  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  country  will  reap  a  record  harvest. 
\!r.  ady  the  cutting  of  the  wheat,  linseed  and  oats  has  commenced  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  if  only  the  fine  weather  will  continue  for  another  two  weeks 
or  a  month,  the  harvest  should  be  placed  beyond  peradventure.  If  this  should  come 
to  pass,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  commerce  will  once  more  resume  its 
Qormal  appearance.  Fears  have  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  neither  sufficient 
shipping  might  be  found  to  carry  away  the  country's  produce  nor  countries  to  consume 
it.  but  when  it  is  considered  that  this  produce  is  composed  largely  of  staple  articles, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  situation  could  materialize.  The  Government  is 
endeavouring  to  assist  agriculturists  through  the  new  Warrant  Law,  which  has  recently 
been  promulgated,  and  which  was  designed  to  enable  them  to  secure  advances  against 
their  produce.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  store  the  grain.  If  these 
measures  meet  with  the  success  which  is  hoped  for  them,  they  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  country  at  large. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  Trade  Statistics  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  present  year,  show  that  the  total  imports  have  declined  by  about  $90,000,000 
gold,  and  the  exports  about  $127,000,000.  It  is  noticeable  that  to  the  United  States 
only  have  the  exports  shown  an  increase  over  the  former  year.  This  amounts  to  no 
less  than  $19,000,000,  and  is  probably  accounted  for  to  a  large  extent  by  the  heavy 
shipments  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat  which  have  been  going  to  that  country.  Exports 
to  Canada  during  this  period  amounted  to  $408,000. 

The  decline  in  the  exports  can  be  accounted  for  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  partial 
failure  of  the  wheat,  oat  and  linseed  crops  in  the  last  harvest,  owing  to  excess  of 
moisture.  Whilst  the  maize  crop  was  a  fairly  large  one,  the  abundant  rains  which  fell 
during  the  winter  season  rendered  the  roads  quite  impassable,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  shipments  of  this  cereal  were  held  up.  Maize  is  now  coming  forward  freely,  and 
this  may  help  to  reduce  the  falling-off  when  the  year's  figures  are  published. 
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IMPORTATIONS. 


Difference, 


Country  of  Origin 

1914. 
$  gold. 

1  913-1914. 
$  gold. 

A  fr-i  a 

i  y,uou 

i            9 a  joh 

-r  zu,4yu 

3  7  ri^fi  S7Q 

H  AQK  ion 

—  i.o,4yo,4yu 

9  1Qfi  7t;i 

9  71  r:  7 i\c 
  Z,  (Id,  (  Ud 

11  r>  7  °  8  9  7 

1  1  ,  t)  1  0,00  4 

4  1  71  ^9Q 

  4,1  4  1, D  ZS 

91  9  840 

fi  7  98  340 

1  ft  A  77<) 
  IOU,  1  40 

Chile 

35^  Q30 

—      175,1  5  5 

6,956,945 

—  2,63<U07 

Un  ted  States  

28,747,582 

—  15,352,874 

20,008,367 

—  9,969,218 

Italv   .. 

19,848,334 

-  7,210,649 

2,134,856 

—  871,368 

1,364,073 

—  443,043 

United  Kingdom  

77,962,426 

—  21,313.790 

Uruguay 

1,965,509 

  373,827 

9,565,'479 

-  6,091,966 

Totals 

227,257,258 

89,925,866 

EXPORTATION  S. 

Difference, 

Destination. 

1914. 
$  gold. 

1913-1914. 
$  gold. 

Afri  'ft 

1  on 
.)  .1 , 1 Z  U 

on  7Q-1  499 

6  V ,  1  o  X  ,  4  Z  Z 

110,242 

1  A   1  CO  71") 
  14,100,<1Z 

1  37fi  <247 

1   97  0  C 7  1 
  1,Z  4  0,0  4  1 

"Rol  gium 

17  ^0^  887 
1  4  .  D  U  D,  o  o  i 

Q  9  4  1   C  9  K 
  i»,  Z4 1 ,0  ZD 

701  422 

  93c:  AOfi 

Brazil 

13  Hfi9  3^R 

  4  Q74  907 

Chile 

902,351 

  672  709 

Spain 

1  9^7  fiQI 

 '         J.  ,  if  V  V,  ,7  O  D 

32,026,981 

+  19,705,880 

17,207,696 

—  12,649,106 

4  A  7  A   AO  A 
4,U  f  4,404 

"14  1  7  Q  on  n 

8,526,997 

—  12,363,355 

877,892 

—  551,903 

73,619,719 

—  26,379,872 

3,442  383 

—  2,514,927 

Other  countries  of  origin 

and  destination .  . 

3.464,306 

—  3,143,851 

Other  destinations  

59,314,927 

—  42,423,434 

269,4  46,430 

127,177,786 

FAILURES. 

Failures  for  the  month  of  November  show  a  considerable  falling-ofT  as  compared 
with  August,  September  and  October,  being  down  to  $38,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$50,000,000,  $40,000,000,  and  $78,000,000,  respectively. 

Movements  in  the  bankers'  clearing  house  for  November  also  gave  an  indication 
of  a  slight  improvement,  being  $814,000,000,  as  compared  with  $739,000,000  in  October, 
$664,000,000  in  September,  and  $447,000,000  in  August.  Up  to  August  no  month  in 
the  present  year  showed  a  movement  of  less  than  a  billion  dollars,  whilst  that  of 
November  of  last  year  was  $1,250,000,000. 


RAILWAY  MATERIALS. 

Railway  material  is  a  line  which  has  offered  large  opportunities  in  the  past,  and 
although  at  the  present  moment  no  new  orders  are  being  given  out,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  future  they  will  be  as  great  as  formerly.  Argentina,  like  Canada,  is  a 
country  of  vast  distances  and  large  grain  areas,  and  therefore  requires  transportation 
facilities  to  develop  her  full  resources. 
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Railway  material  in  relation  to  Canadian  manufacturers  can  be  disposed  of  very 
brieflyj  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  orders  for  the  British-owned  roads — and  this 
applies  to  the  other  Latin-American  Republics  as  well  as  Argentina — place  their 
eiders  through  their  head  offices  in  London.  This  method  of  procedure  is  followed, 
not  only  in  such  articles  as  rolling  stock,  rails,  accessories,  etc.,  but  also  in  those  com- 
modities  which  make  up  the  stores  of  every  well  organized  railway  company.  In  the 
latter  would  be  included  such  articles  as  picks,  spades  and  shovels,  wheelbarrows,  track 
tools,  furniture,  electrical  material,  paint,  etc.,  etc.  One  of  the  few  articles  purchased 
Locally  is  calcium  carbide.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  patent  that  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturer- of  locomotives,  passenger  and  freight  cars,  must  as  a  preliminary  to  com- 
peting  for  this  business,  establish  their  own  offices  in  London,  in  charge  of  a  capable 
representative,  or  as  an  alternative  they  must  appoint  agents  of  standing.  Probably 
the  control  of  the  situation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  consulting  engineers  of  the  various 
systems,  and  it  is  with  them  that  connections  have  to  be  formed.  The  majority  of  the 
railways,  practically  all  of  them,  have  entrusted  their  affairs  to  two  leading  firms  of 
consulting  engineers,  employing  one  or  the  other  of  them,  so  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  them.    Some  months  ago  some  of  the  London 

3  of  the  British-owned  railways  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  willing  to 
assist  Canadian  industrial  enterprise,  where  it  could  be  shown  that  Canadians  were 
able  to  compete  with  British,  American  and  continental  makers,  in  price  and  quality, 
and  also  to  purchase  in  Canada  when  their  requirements  could  not  be  filled  in  the 
Tinted  Kingdom. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE. 

Whilst  the  English-owned  railroads  have  naturally  preferred  to  place  their 
orders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nevertheless  circumstances  have  compelled  them  at 
times  to  depart  from  this  and  to  place  some  of  them  either  in  the  United  States  or 
on  the  Continent.  Now  that  Belgium,  France  and  Germany  are  likely  to  be  out  of 
the  running  for  a  number  of  years,  it  would  seem  that  Canadian  factories  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  compete  on  terms  considerably  more  favourable  tham  could  have 
been  expected  a  few  months  back.  Large  orders  are  unlikely  to  be  placed  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  before  the  Continental  countries  mentioned 
above  can  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  present  war,  whenever  it  may  end,  that  much 
stock  now  in  use  will  be  worn  out,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  if  the  railways  are 
to  be  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  But  whether  orders  be  placed  within 
the  next  six  months,  or  within  the  next  two  years,  the  present  is  the  time  to  com- 
mence preparing  for  the  business.  Preparation  takes  time,  and  about  the  time  that 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  ready  to  make  bid  for  South  American  business,  they 
will  probably  find  that  one  or  more  of  the  railways  will  be  in  the  market  for 
materials.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Argentina  has  a  railway  mileage  of  nearly 
21,000  miles,  of  which  15,700  belong  to  British-owned  roads;  that  she  produces  more 
grain  of  various  kinds  than  does  the  Dominion,  and  she  has  a  larger  foreign  trade. 
Like  Canada,  her  railway  requirements  are  never  ceasing.  Circumstances  being  as 
they  are,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rolling  stock  are  likely  to 
find  openings  within  the  next  two  years  that  will  give  them  more  tham  a  fair  chance 
to  secure  a  footing  in  South  America. 

ROLLING  STOCK. 

The   statistics   which   are  given   below   show  that  locomotives  to  a  value  of 
$3,731,837  were  imported  in  1911,  and  $2,268,045  in  1912,  which  amount  was  divided 
between    Germany,  the  United    Kingdom,    Belgium    and  the  United  States,  the 
greater  share  going  to  the  two  first-named.    Whilst  the  United  States  did  not  figure 
largely  in  Argentina's  purchases  of  locomotives,  it  will  be  found  that  under 
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the  heading  of  railway  coaches,  that  country  showed  up  much  better,  and  in  1911  was 
in  the  leading  position,  although  in  the  following  year  they  had  to  take  second 
place  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Eailway  wagons  or  freight  cars  were  imported  in  1911  to  a  value  of  a  little  over 
$3,000,000,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  value  of  about  $4,000,000.  Of  this  the 
United  Kingdom  has  the  leading  share  with  Belgium  second.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  United  States  secured  orders  for  nearly  $600,000  in  1912,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  Now,  therefore,  much  of  the  competition  is  likely  to  be  eliminated 
for  some  time,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  a  strong  effort,  Canadian 
factories  might  secure  some  substantial  business.  All  these  figures  are  given  in  gold 
currency,  an  Argentine  dollar  being  equal  to  about  97  cents  Canadian. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

Perhaps  Canada  is  in  a  better  position  to  compete  for  steel  rails  than  for  rolling 
stock,  having  at  least  one  of  her  mills  advantageously  situated  for  making  large 
shipments  to  South  America.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  statistics  below  that  Germainy 
has  secured  a  very  important  share  of  this  trade,  and  that  the  United  States  was 
third.  If  the  United  States  could  secure  as  much  as  $2,000,000  worth  of  orders  in 
1911,  it  ought  to  be  feasible  for  Canada  to  compete  for  a  share  of  this  trade,  now 
that  a  large  part  of  her  programme  of  railway  construction  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

imports  for  1913-1914. 

In  1913,  the  trade  statistics  show  that  234  locomotives  were  imported  to  a  value 
of  $3,486,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  44  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  figures 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  show  153  locomotives,  of  a  value  of  $3,440,000,  which 
was  an  iincrease  of  18  over  the  same  period  of  the  former  year.  It  might  be  mentioned 
here  that  these  orders  were  probably  placed  a  considerable  time  ago.  During  1913, 
98  railway  coaches  were  imported  to  a  value  of  $1,454,000,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
23  over  the  previous  year,  but  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  50  were 
imported  for  a  total  value  of  $562,000,  which  was  15  more  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1913.  In  1913,  5,370  railway  wagons  were  brought  in  of  a  total  value  of 
$5,039,000,  an  increase  of  45'8  over  1912,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  the  imports  amounted  to  1,840  cars  of  a  total  value  of  $2,297,000,  which  was  a 
decrease  of  700  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  importations  of  steel  rails  in 
1913  amouinted  to  157,000  metric  tons,  a  gain  o>f  24,786  tons  over  the  former  year, 
and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  69,000  ton.*  were  imported,  an 
increase  of  334  tons  over  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 


STEEL  RAILS. 

Country  of  Origin.  1911.  1&?2. 

Germany   $4,501,605  $1,392,040 

United  Kingdom   3,525,576  2,307,360 

United  States   2,131,969  764,440 

Russia   990,442 

Belgium   422,794  763,250 

France   45,842  17,920 


Totals  (all  countries)   $11,618,228  $5,272,960 


FISH  PLATES. 

Country  of  Origin.  1911.  1912. 

G3imany   $   816,698      $  412,259 

United  Kingdom   764,115  503,456 

United  States   335,591  141,540 

Russia   188,951 

Belgium   88,115  123,737 


Totals  (all  countries) 


$2,198,069  $1,188,964 


TRA  DE  AND  GO  )/  MERGE 


RAILWAY  WAGONS. 

CO  ntry  pf  Origin.  .  1911. 

United  Kingdom   $1,627,736 

Belgium   702,895 

United  States. .  .  ^   492,080 

Ge  many   310,795 

Totals  (all  countries)   $3,140,506 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

(  Not  mentioned  elsewhere.) 

Country  of  Origin.  1911. 

(Jnl  ed  Kingdom   $4,501,063 

He  many   939,080 

Belgium   804,620 

United  States   197,215 

France   147,024 

Austria  

Totals  (all  countries)   $6,629,335 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

Country  of  Origin.  1911. 

Germany   $1,590,954 

I  n  ted  Kingdom   1,538,787 

Belg  um   397,368 

United  States   113,820 

Tota's  (all  countries)   $3,731,887 

RAILWAY  COACHES. 

Country  of  Origin.  1911. 

United  States   $  970,051 

United  Kingdom..   439,816 

Germany   137,177 

Belgium   19,500 

Totals  (all  countries)   $1,566,544 

TIP  WAGONS. 

Country  of  Origin.  1911. 

Germany   $  80,166 

Belgium   26,302 

United  Kingdom   10,375 

United  States   3,367 

Totals  (all  countries)   $123,835 

TRAMWAY  MATERIALS. 

Country  of  Origin.  1911. 

Cermany   $444,487 

United  Kingdom   388,579 

Belgium   62,359 

United  S:ates   73,860 

Totals   (all  countries)  ^   $970,939 

TRAMWAY  COACHES. 

Country  of  Origin.  1911. 

United  States  '.   $205,131 

United  Kingdom   126,760 

Germany   19,000 

Bel-ium   15,450 


1912. 
$2,746,277 
531,828 
579,126 
76,882 

$3,950,791 


1912. 
$3,303,274 
246,075 
392,306 
137,627 
96,731 
11,882 

$5,195,266 


1912. 

$  304,505 
1,914,130 
48,760 


$2,268,354 


1912. 
$  122,000 
1,112,447 


$1,234,447 


1912. 
$180,436 
•  22,993 
18,456 
7,458 

$234,343 


1912. 
$525,305 
478,141 
414,862 
76,503 

$1,514,311 


1912. 
$  6,005 
210,210 
3,000 
61,000 


Totals  (all.  countries) 


$366,341 


$280,000 
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CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 


From  the  figures  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  the  quinquen- 
nium ending  with  the  year  1911,  amounted  to  35,000  metric  tons,  of  which  over 
8,000  were  imported  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Importers  predicted  that  the 
trade  was  bound  to  show  a  falling-off  in  the  future,  but  statistics  published  during 
the  last  two  years  do  not  bear  this  out.  In  1913  imports  amounted  to  a  little  over 
9,000  metric  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  142  tons  over  the  previous  twelve  months. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  decrease  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year  amounts  to  272  tons,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
ways are  gradually  installing  electric  lighting  systems  in  their  passenger  coaches, 
and  also  that  towards  the  end  of  1913,  trade  in  this  Republic  commenced  to  appreci- 
ably slacken.  It  is  quite  probable  that  when  business  becomes  normal  once  more, 
the  trade  in  this  commodity  will  be  found  to  be  holding  its  own,  or  at  all  events  that 
the  imports  will  not  fall  much  below  9,000  tons  per  annum. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  statistics,  that  in  the  figures  for  the  quinquennium  end- 
ing 1911,  the  United  States  occupied  first  place,  from  which  they  were  ousted  in  the 
following  year  by  Norway.  Norwegian  carbide  appears  to  have  an  excellent  name 
in  this  market,  probably  owing  to  a  large  extent  to  having  been  earliest  in  the  field. 
Nevertheless  it  is  said  by  dealers  that  the  carbide  from  that  country,  and  particularly 
from  one  very  well  known  factory,  does  not  clog  the  pipes,  which  is  a  palpable  advant- 
age. In  spite  of  the  war,  shipments  of  Scandinavian  carbide  seem  to  be  coming  in 
quite  freely.  The  imports  of  German  carbide  have  fallen  off  so  seriously  in  the  last 
two  years,  that  the  war  can  make  little  difference  to  the  trade  in  this  particular 
commodity  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Argentina. 


A  few  years  ago,  some  Canadian  carbide  was  imported  into  this  Republic,  but 
from  opinions  heard  with  regard  to  it,  it  evidently  did  not  give  satisfaction;  the 
complaint  against  it  being  thajt  it  was  too  dirty.  No  criticism  of  this  nature  is  heard 
regarding  the  article  which  is  now  coming  down  from  the  Dominion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  therefore  that  in  the  future  Canadian  carbide  will  be  able  to  secure  a  better 
place  than  it  has  in  the  past.  There  seeems  small  doubt  that  if  it  be  aggressively 
pushed,  it  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  product  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

Whilst  the  railways  in  time  will  perhaps  cease  to  use  carbide,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  not  continue  to  be  used  for  lighting  purposes  by  rich  estan- 
cieros,  by  the  small  towns  which  cannot  afford  to  install  an  electric  lighting  system, 
and  also  by  country  hotels  and  churches. 

If  the  Canadian  product  can  compete  in  price  and  quality  with  that  from  the 
United  States,  Scandinavia  and  Italy,  it  is  then  merely  a  matter  of  adequate  repre- 
sentation. In  the  hands  of  capable  representatives,  Canada  should  be  able  to  sell  t« 
this  market  at  least  1,000  tons  a  year,  provided  there  are  no  insuperable  difficulties 
connected  with  transport. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  CARBIDE. 


CALCIUM    CARBIDE  IMPORTS. 


Country  of  Origin. 


1907-191], 
metric  tons. 


1911. 
metric  tons. 


1912. 
metric  tons. 


United  States.  . 

Norway  

Sweden  

Italy  

Belgium  

Switzerland ...  . 

(Jermany  

United  Kingdom 

Spain  

Canada  


13,309 
11.906 


4,299 
1.197 
558 
547 
261 
183 
49 
39 


1,939 
2,878 
1,081 
59 
141 
4  16 
85 
133 


3,190 
4,318 


880 
147 
i  89 
37 

38 
S 


18 


Totals    (all  countries) 


35,507 


6,764 


8,868 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  little  to  be  said  concerning  agricultural  imple- 
ment- and  machinery.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  last  year,  the  sales  itn 
these  goods  have  been  very  much  restricted,  and  every  dealer  interviewed  so  far  has, 
without  exception,  explicitly  stated  that  there  is  enough  agricultural  machinery  in  the 
try  to  last  over  until  the  next  harvest,  i.e.,  a  year  from  now.  Practically  all  the 
goods  which  have  been  coming  in  this  year  are  for  orders  which  were  given  some 
time  ago,  and  could  mot  be  stopped. 

The  near  future  of  the  trade  will  depend  largely  upon  the  result  of  this  year's 

5t.    [f  it  be  a  bountiful  one,  business  will  probably  commence  to  pick  up  next 
year,  but  it'  not  agriculturists  will  make  shift  to  do  so  far  as  is  possible  with  the 

m<  uts  and  machinery  which  they  already  have  in  hand.  It  is  said  that  agri- 
culturists arc  becoming  more  careful  with  their  implements,  and  instead  of  leaving 
from  ome  season  to  another,  they  are  housing  them  and  keeping  them  in 
repair.  This  has  no  doubt  been  brought  about  by  the  harder  times  which  they  have 
had  during  the  last  few  years,  but  whether  these  good  habits  will  be  retained  under 
more  prosperous  seasons  remains  to  be  seen.  Judging  from  the  remarks  of  some 
importers,  dealing  in  agricultural  machinery  is  not  much  in  favour.  Apparently 
they  have  arrived  at  this  attitude  of  mind  through  the  losses  which  they  have 
sustained  in  their  dealings  with  the  chacareros  and  cowitry  storekeepers,  who  it  is 
said,  speaking  in  general  terms,  pay  when  the  crop  is  a  success,  but  endeavour  to 
avoid  it  when  it  is  a  failure. 

TRACTORS. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  several  large  American  manufacturers  have 
established  their  own  branches  in  this  city,  in  order  that  they  may  more  efncietntly 
supervise  the  sale  of  tractors  and  plowing  outfits.  From  what  is  said,  it  does  not 
-(  t  in  as  if  the  sanguine  expectations  which  they  had  formed  have  been  realized,  as 
whilst  the  sale  of  these  machines  enjoyed  a  small  boom  a  few  years  ago,  it  did  not 
Lue,  apparently  owing  to  the  high  price  of  petrol,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  machine.  In  a  pastoral  and  mild  country  like  Argentina,  wherein  hoTses  and  oxen 
can  be  cheaply  kept,  it  is  difficult  for  the  tractor  to  compete  with  these  animals,  as 
it  is  said  that  contracts  for  plowing  can  be  let  for  a  price  that  represents  less  money 
than  would  be  spent  in  petrol  for  a  tractor  No  one  would  argue  that  there  is  any 
comparison  in  the  quality  of  the  plowing,  but  conditions  in  this  country  are  peculiar, 
and  most  chacareros  are  gamblers,  and  inclined  to  stake  much  *on  the  chainces  of  good 
weather.  They  know  that  deep  plowing  makes  their  crop  more  certain,  owing  to  the 
power  of  the  plant  to  resist  either  drought  or  too  copious  rains,  but  they  believe  also 
that  if  they  have  the  right  sort  of  weather  it  will  not  much  matter,  and  where  in  one  case 
they  will  make  but  a  reasonable  profit,  in  the  other  they  will  make  a  very  large  one, 
and  they  are  usually  willing  to  take  the  risk.  There  is  immense  room  for  improvement 
in  farming  methods  in  Argentina,  but  whether  it  will  come  in  the  near  or  distant 
future  it  is  difiicult  to  say. 

FUTURE  BUSINESS. 

In  another  two  or  three  months  it  will  be  perhaps  possible  to  form  some  idea  as 
to  the  trend  of  future  business,  but  for  the  present  dealers  in  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  are  not  inclined  to  discuss  the  subject.  But  it  might  be  said  that  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  these  goods  who  desires  to  enter  this  market,  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  send  down  a  representative  to  study  conditions  on  the  spot.  Whilst 
conditions  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  still 
they  are  not  altogether  so,  and  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  attempt  to  understand 
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them  without  a  personal  visit.  Success  in  such  a  line  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of 
confidence  and  satisfaction  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  importer,  and  the 
importer  and  agriculturist,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  necessary  to  establish  friendly 
and  personal  relations.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  dealer  of  any  standing  would  seriously 
consider  the  proposition  of  a  manufacturer  who  did  not  at  the  same  time  show  his 
willingness  to  send  down  a  representative. 

CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  December  3,  1914. 

TRADE  WITH  COUNTRIES  AT  WAR. 

The  present  European  war  furnishes  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  Canadian  goods  into  markets  hitherto  difficult  of  access,  one  of  which  has  been  the 
market  of  China.  For  many  years  business  in  China  has  been  established  through 
certain  channels  of  trade,  and  so  long  as  those  sources  were  available  dealers  have  been 
slow  to  look  beyond  them.  But  now  while  some  of  those  sources  of  supply  have  been 
shut  off,  there  is  presented  an  opportunity  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Inquiries  have  already  been  received  for  different  lines  of  goods  usually  supplied 
by  European  countries,  and  these  inquiries  have  either  been  submitted  to  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  Department  at  Ottawa,  or  the  dealers  in  Shanghai  have  been  put 
directly  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  specified  lines  required. 

PRESENT  DEMAND  ACTIVE. 

The  commodities  in  greatest  demand  at  present  are  those  which  other  countries 
are  also  eager  to  buy :  paper,  pulp,  flour,  and  chemicals.  The  war  was  brought  about 
with  startling  suddenness,  and  stocks  of  all  kinds  had  not  been  accumulated  in  antici- 
pation of  any  such  event.  It  is  therefore  presumable  that  stocks  of  every  description 
of  goods  are  low  in  all  importing  countries.  .  Merchants  in  China  in  particular  are 
not  overstocked  in  anything,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Manchester  goods,  and 
these  are  gradually  being  worked  off.  This  market  is  indeed  rarely  over-supplied.  The 
merchants,  being  assured  of  many  avenues  of  supply,  are  satisfied  to  buy  only  upon 
orders  actually  in  sight,  through  catalogues  and  samples. 

Stocks  of  goods  in  most  active  demand  must,  of  course,  be  the  soonest  exhausted, 
but  a  demand  for  all  classes  of  merchandise  formerly  supplied  by  the  continental 
nations  now  at  war  must  sooner  or  later  be  manifest.  In  1913  China  imported  from 
all  countries  foreign  goods  of  the  value  of  hk.  tls.  570,162,557  =  $370,605,662  Canadian 
currency.  Of  the  gross  total,  Germany  supplied  in  value  tls.  28,302,403  =  $18,396,561 ; 
Belgium,  tls.  15,830,837  =  $10,290,044  C.C.;  France,  tls.  5,299,517  =  $3,444,686  C.C.; 
Austria-Hungary,  tls.  4,121,913  =  $2,679,243;  Scandinavian  countries,  tls.  2,000,000  = 
$1,300,000  C.C. 

In  a  former  report,  there  was  given  a  generalized  list  of  the  various  classes  of 
imported  goods  from  the  above  countries  coming  into  China  which  Canada  might  very 
well  supply.    Those  articles  will  now  be  enumerated  in  greater  detail. 

ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURES. 

Total  importations  under  this  heading  in  1912  amounted  to  tls.  104,242  =  $67,757 
C.C.    Of  this  amount — 

Germany  supplied  in  value  Tls.    10,160  =  $6,604  Canadian  currency. 

Belgium  supplied  In  value  "        1,351  =  878 

Austria-Hungary  .supplied  in  value..  "        3,500  =  2,275 
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Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  furnishing  the  balance.  It  is  notable  that  although 
Canada  produces  the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of  asbestos,  none  was  exported  from 
that  country  to  China  In  the  above  year. 

MACHINE  BELTING. 

Total  importations  in  value,  tls.  1(10,000  =  $104,000  Canadian  currency. 

Fro  n  Germany  Tls.    7,087  =  $4,606  Canadian  currency. 

Belgium  "      1,216  =  790 

Austria-Hungary  "       6,155  =  4,000 


BOOKS  AND  ENGRAVINGS:  MUSIC. 

Total  importations  in  value,  tls.  432,337  =  $281,009  Canadian  currency. 

Fr  om  Germany  Tls.  30,122  =  $19,569  Canadian  currency. 

Belgium  "       2,075  -=  1,348 

Aus  ria-Hungary  "     13,629  ==  8,828 

Canada  exported  to  China  in  1911  under  the  above  head  to  the  value  of  tls.  9.555 
=  $6,210  C.C.,  and  in  1912,  tls.  3,362  =  $2,182  C.C. 


BEER  AND  PORTER. 

Total  importations  in  value,  tls.  748,779  =  $486,706  Canadian  currency. 

From  Germany  Tls.    157,079  —  $102,101  Canadian  currency. 

Belgium  "         32,622  =  21,204 

Denmirk  "        14,588  =  9,482 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  above  (in  value,  tls.  98,000  =  $63,700)  was  imported 
into  China  through  Hong  Kong  (a  portion  of  which  was  probably  of  German  manu- 
facture) for  distribution  to  South  China  ports.  Japan,  however,  supplies  by  far  the 
greater  quantity  of  beer  coming  to  China — in  1912  amounting  in  value  to  tls.  378,319. 
»r  t-xactly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  importation. 

BUTTER  IN  TINS. 

Total  importations,  tls.  676,884  =  $439,974  Canadian  currency. 


From  Germany  Tls.  14,560  =  $  9,464  Canadian  currency. 

Belgium  "        3,054  =  1,985 

France  "  16,860  —  10,959 

Denmark  "  1,827  =  1,187 

CHEESE. 

Total  importations,  1912,  tls.  101,668  =  $66,024  Canadian  currency. 

Prom  Germany..,  Tls.  9,272  =  $6,026  Canadian  currencj^. 

Fiance  "  6,574  =  4,273 

"  .  Italy  :  "  3,463  =  2,250 

Hollanl                                          "  6,418=  4,171 


It  is  not  probable  that  the  class  of  cheese  which  is  manufactured  in  Canada  could 
fully  replace  that  previously  imported  from  the  above  countries.  The  Chinese  do  not 
-are  for  cheese,  and  very  rarely  consume  it.  The  imports  are,  therefore,  for  the  use 
of  the  foreign  community  only,  and  each  continental  individual  in  China  has  brought 
his  taste  for  a  certain  kind  with  him.  However,  the  trade  in  this  article  is  not  likely 
to  ever  reach  any  great  proportion.  MacLaren's  cheese  in  pots  is  always  in  this 
market,  and  a  small  trade  might  also  be  done  in  small  cheese  in  tins.  A  fair  amount 
comes  from  Holland  packed  in  this  way,  and  is  very  like  the  Canadian  product. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Grerman  trade  with  China  in  cotton  textiles  was  extremely  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  large  importation  of  this  class  of  goods  coming  into  the  country.  Great 
Britain  has  a  preponderance  of  this  trade,  which  is  shared  to  a  lesser  extent  hy  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  British  India. 

The  total  importations  of  cotton  textiles  of  all  classes  in  1912  amounted  in  value 
to  tls.  144,088,874  =  $93,657,768  Canadian  currency,  and  in  1913,  tls.  184,610,018  = 
$119,996,511  Canadian  currency,  of  which  amount  Great  Britain  furnished  in  the 
former  year  tls.  47,329,904  =  $30,764,437  Canadian  currency.  In  the  same  year  there 
was  also  supplied — 


Prom  Germany  Tls.  534,236  =  $347,253  Canadian  currency. 

Belgium  "  314,706  =  204,558 

France  "  609,041  =  395,876 

Austria-Hungary  "  556,023  =  361,413 


From  the  Chinese  customs  returns  it  would  seem  that  Canada  in  certain  years 
has  done  a  considerable  trade  with  China  in  certain  lines  of  cotton  cloth.  In  1909, 
grey  sheetings  to  the  value  of  tls.  769,045  (nearly  $500,000  Canadian  currency),  and 
in  1910  to  the  value  of  tls.  260,263  ($170,000)  were  imported  from  Canada,  and  in  the 
latter  year  grey  shirtings  amounting  to  tls.  47,550  =  $31,000  also  came  from  Canada, 
but  since  those  years  this  trade  seems  to  have  fallen  away. 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  AND  GLOVES. 

(India-rubber  and  Leather.) 


Total  importations  in  1912..  Tls.  6,937,172 

"    .           "                 1913  "  6,501,000 

From  Germany  Tls.  300,307 

Belgium  "  28,996 

France.  .   .  .   .  r  "  38,270 

Austria-Hungary  "  168,504 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATES,  PREPARED. 

Total  importations  in  1912..  Tls.  74,744 

1913  "  60,443 

From  Germany   ..   ..Tls.  8,168 

Belgium  "  1,478 

"      France.  .  .  .    "  3,726 

CONFECTIONERY. 

Total  importations  in  1912   Tls.  315,570 

1913.  "  352,960 

From  Germany  Tls.  17,751 

Belgium  "  2,137 

"      France  "  6,527 

CORDAGE. 

Total  importat  ons  in  1912  Tls.  312,000 

1913  "  394,147 

From  Germany  Tls.  56,405 

Belgium  "  1,673 

"      Austria-Hungary  "  480 

ENAMELLED  WARE. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  775,552 

"  1913   .   "  1,150,000 

From  Germany  Tls.  122,000 

Belgium  "  9,246 

"      Austria-Hungary  "  500,000 


Austria-Hungary  seems  to  have  attained  high  perfection  in  the  production  of 
enamelled  ware,  having  for  several  years  furnished  about  50  per  cent  of  this  class  of 
importation. 
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EMERY  AND  CORUNDUM. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  55,000 

1913  "  67,187 

From  Germany  Tls.  20,000 

"      Belgium  "  400 

FISH  AND  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

Total  Importations  in  1912  Tls.  10,600,000 

11  1913  "  13,033,646 

Continental  countries  furnish  very  little  of  the  above;  practically  the  whole 
importation  came  from  the  southern  China  seas  through  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  and 
Japan  and  Russian  Pacific  ports. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  METALS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  20,000,000 

"  1913  "  29,000,000 

This  class  is  composed  of  the  following  lines,  enumerated  in  order: — 

BRASS  AND  YELLOW  METAL:    BARS,  RODS,,  SHEETS,  PLATES,  AND  NAILS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  352,691 

1913  "  494,000 

From  Germany  Tls.  37,167 

"     Belgium  "  6,705 

LRASS  AND  YELLOW  METAL:  UNCLASSED. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  8>2,934 

"  1913  "  263,780 

From  Germany  Tls.  3,000 

"     Belgium  "  1,082 

COPPER:    BARS,  RODS,,  SHEETS,  PLATES,  AND  NAILS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  200,000 

1913   .  "  258,083 

From  Germany  Tls.  7,308 

"     Belgium  "  1,135 

COPPER:    INGOTS   AND  SLABS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  3,000,000 

1913  "  6,000,000 

From  Belgium  Tls.  6,000 

Copper  in  ingots  almost  wholly  came  from  Japan,  and  is  principally  used  for 
coinage  by  provincial  mints. 

copper  :  WIRE. 

•     Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  142,000 

From  Germany  Tls.  35,000 

"     Belgium  "  6,000 

COPPER :  UNCLASSED. 

Total  importations  Tls.  62,500 

From  Germany  Tls.  3,000 

Belgium  "  5,000 

IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL,  NEW:    IN  BARS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  828,000 

1913  "  1,858,696 

From  Germany,  in  1912   ..Tls.  52,226 

"     Belgium  "  155,789 

Austria-Hungary  "  20,000 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  importation  of  the  above  class  of  iron  and  steel 
increased  by  over  tls.  1,000,000  in  1913,  or  considerably  over  100  per  cent.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increasing  employment  of  iron  and  steel  for  reinforcing  con- 
crete now  very  extensively  used  in  China. 

The  figures  for  the  relative  quantity  exported  by  each  country  in  1913  are  not  yet 
available,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  both  Germany  and  Belgium  shared  in  supply- 
ing the  increased  consumption. 


IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL  :    NAIL  RODS. 


Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  200,000 

1913  "  326,653 

From  Germany  Tls.  1,176 

"     Belgium  "  89,956 


IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL:    NAILS  AND  RIVETS. 


Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  850,000 

1913  "  1,443,562 

From  Germany  Tls.  71,552 

"     Belgium  "  47,119 

"     Austria-Hungary.  "  3,354 


The  United  States  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  importations  of  nails  and  rivets  into 
China — amounting  in  1912  to  a  value  of  tls.  375,513,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  same  proportion  is  shown  in  the  trade  returns  for  1910  and  1911.  The  importa- 
tions from  Germany  in  1912  were  appreciably  smaller  than  those  for  the  former  years. 
The  United  States,  therefore,  would  seem  to  largely  control  the  trade  in  this  class  of 
iron  and  steel. 

IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL  :    PIG  AND  KENTLEDGE. 

Total  importations  in   1912  Tls.  208,267 

1913  .  .  "  230,164 

From  Germany  Tls.  7,192 

"     Belgium  "  7,032 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  this  class  has  been  coming 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past  number  of  years. 


IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL:    COBBLES  AND  WIRE  SHORTS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  562,106 

1913  "  846,415 

From  Germany  Tls.  31,169 

Belgium  "  309,609 


IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL:  HOOPS. 


Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  247,643 

1913  "  366,204 

From  Germany  Tls.  33,763 

"     Belgium  "  17,453 


IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL:    PIPES  AND  TUBES. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  468,349 

1913  "  376,950 

From  Germany  Tls.  41,838 

"     Belgium  "  21,898 


IRON   AND   MILD   STEEL  :    PLATE  CUTTINGS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  557,200 

1913  "  762,269 

From  Germany  Tls.  10,592 

"     Belgium  "  4,236 

Great  Britain  furnishes  nearly  the  total  supply  of  the  above. 
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[RON  AND  MILD  STEEL :  RAILS. 

Total   importations  in  1912  Tls.  222,108 

1913   "  922,3<25 

From  Germany  Tls.  24,019 

M     Belgium  <  "  28,673 

[RON  AND  MILD  STEEL:    SHEETS  AND  PLATES*. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  531,674 

1913  "  1,254,831 

Prom  Germany  Tls.  83,775 

Belgium  "  85,638 

IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL  :  WIRE. 

Total   importations  in  1912  Tls.  111,157 

1913  "  283,187 

From  Germany  Tls.  45,110 

Belgium  "  6,000 

Austria-Hungary  ".  1,168 

IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL,  NEW:  UNCLA.SSED. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  4,29,159 

1913  "  668,000 

From  Germany   Tls.  24,356 

"     Belgium  "  7,800 

IRON  AND  MILD  STEEL,  OLD. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  1,044,638 

1913                                                               "  1,342,132 

From  Germany  Tls.  74,000 

"     Belgium   "  132,000 

IRON,  GALVANIZED  :  SHEETS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  868,549 

1913  "  1,417,244 

From  Germany  Tls.  37,151 

"     Belgium  "  4,690 

I  heat  Britain  supplied  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  in  1912,  and  the 
Tinted  States  about  35  per  cent. 

IRON,  GALVANIZED:  WIRE. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  176,000 

1913  "  331,000 

From  Germany  Tls.  37,150 

"     Belgium  .    .  .  "  4,700 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES. 

Not  including  tinned  plates,  enamelled  ware,  needles,  scales,  safes  and  stoves.) 

Total  importations  in  1912  ..Tls.  1,275,606 

1913  "  1,750,000 

From  Germany  Tls.  358,127 

Belgium  "  35,755 

Germany's  share  in  the  importations  of  the  above  class  of  goods  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  coming  from  any  other  country  in  1912?>  and  the  same  is  shown  in 
the  figures  for  1909-10-11.    In  the  latter  year,  Germany  supplied  50  per  cent  of  the 

importations  of  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

LEAD  IN  PIGS  AND  BARS  ;    ALSO  TEA  AND  SHEET  LEAD. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  650,000 

1913  "  750,000 

Great  Britain,  Australia  and  Hong  Kong  supply  practically  the  whole  of  the 

importations  of  lead  into  China. 
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Total  importations  in  1912..  Tls.      65,000  • 

1913  M  120,000 

Germany  and  Belgium  supplied  in  1912  no  less  than  tls.  03,000  of  the  total,  leav- 
ing only  tls.  2,000  as  the  share  of  all  other  countries. 

ZINC :  SPELTERS. 

Total  importations  in  1912   Tls.  89,000 

1913  "  107,254 

Of  the  total  importations  in  1912,  Germany  furnished  tls.  65,000,  or  75  per  cent. 

ZINC  :   SHEETS  AND  PLATES. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  180,000 

1913  "  333,350 

From  Germany,  in  1912  Tls.      23,500  or  13  '/< 

"      Belgium,  in  1912  "        50,000  or  28% 

Some  items  of  minerals  are  not  enumerated  above,  for  example,  quicksilver,  and 
tin,  and  tin  plates,  as  those  are  not  produced  in  Canada,  and  therefore  can  have  only 
a  statistical  interest  to  the  reader. 

INCREASE  IN  METAL  IMPORTS. 

Comparing  the  figures  of  the  total  importations  of  metals  of  all  classes  into 
China  in  1913  with  those  for  1912,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  quite  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  all  lines  during  the  past  year  and,  in  some  instances,  the  propor- 
tion has  been  more  than  100  per  cent,  showing  the  expansion  in  construction  and 
general  extension  of  industries  and  mechanical  trades.  The  figures  being,  for  1912, 
tls.  20,000,000,  for  1913,  tls.  29,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  45  per  cent. 

The  above  figures  will  also  show  that  Germany's  share  of  the  metal  trade  with 
China  has  not  been  as  extensive  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  Thus,  out  of  a  gross 
total  of  importation  of  metals  and  minerals  of  all  kinds  in  1912 — tls.  20,000,000 — 
Germany  furnished  about  tls.  1,500,000,  or  only  7i  per  cent  of  the  amount. 

LEATHER. 

Total  importations  in  1912  "  Tls.  6,431,561 

"  "  1913  "  7,179,000 

Germany  furnished  in  1912  Tls.  20,0r.<; 

Belgium  "  63,717 

Japan  *'  353,000 

United  States  "  145,350 

Canada  "  33,500 

By  far  the  greater  quantity  of  this  came  into  China  through  Hong  Kong,  the 
amount  in  1912  being  tls.  5,570,000. 

MACHINERY. 

Total  importations  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  into  China  in  1912  amounted  in 
value  to  tls.  5,801,452  =  $3,770,923  Canadian  currency,  and  in  1913,  tls.  7,929,545  = 
$5,154,204  Canadian  currency;  of  this  amount  Germany  furnished  in  the  former  year 
as  under:  tls.  728,776,  or  $473,704,  or  12^  per  cent  of  the  total. 

MACHINERY  :  AGRICULTURAL. 

Total  importations  Tls.  62,000 

From  Germany  Tls.  2,081 
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It  is  notable  that  of  the  above  class  of  machinery  nearly  all  came  in  from  the 
different  Russian  ports,  as  follows: — 

Siberian  and  land  frontier  Tls.  33,848 

Amur  ports  "  3,023 

Pacific  porta  "  16,169 

Thereby  showing  that  Manchuria  is  the  only  portion  of  China  in  which  foreign  agri- 
cultural machinery  is  used.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  this  was  Canadian 
machinery  originally  exported  to  Russia  and  re-exported  from  that  country. 

machinery:  propelling  (as  boilers,  turbines,  etc.) 

Total  importation  in  1912  Tls.  566,390 

From  Germany  Tls.  42,006 

"     Belgium  "  4,344 

•*     Austria-Hungary  "  7,600 

MACHINERY  FOR  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY:  CARDING,  WEAVING,  COLOUR  PRINTING   (EXCEPT  COTTON 

GINS). 

Total  Importations  in  1912  Tls.  458,616 

1913  "  839,724 

From  Germany  in  1912  Tls.  500 

"     Belgium  "  5,700 

"      Great  Britain  "  307,283 

"     United  States  "  50,229 

MACHINERY  FOR  BREWING,  DISTILLING,  SUGAR  MANUFACTURING,  ETC. 

Total  importations  in  1912   ..Tls.  33,000 

1913  "  4,900 

From  Germany  in  1912  Tls.  4,000 

Belgium  "  1,000 

Denmark   .  . .  -  "  4,000 

MACHINERY:    OTHER  KINDS  AND  PARTS  OF  MACHINERY. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  3,627,077 

1913                                                          ..  "  5,538,579 

From  Germany  in  1912  Tls.  655,873 

"     Belgium  "  831,186 

France  "  64,911 

"     Austria-Hungary  "  8,550 

This  class  represents  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  machinery  imported. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  customs  statistics  do  not  furnish  a  more  detailed  classification, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  determine  just  what  is  included  under  the  above  head- 
ing. Presumably  it  means  machinery  for  oil  mills,  flour  mills/ chemical  works  and 
bone  and  bean  mills,  also  machinery  for  arsenals  and  gun-making  and  other  miscel- 
laneous machinery. 

machinery:  embroidery,  knitting,  and  sewing. 

Total  importations  in  1912                                                        ..Tls.  1,302,565 

1913  "  916,000 

From  Germany  in  1912  Tls.  24,316 

Belgium  "  15,123 

"     Canada  "  26,622 

electrical  machinery  and  fittings. 

Total  importations  in  1912.  Tls.  1,719,645 

1913  "  2,407,070 

From  Germany  in  1912  Tls.  545,255 

"      Belgium  "  67,453 

Austra-Hungary  "  26.336 

Great  Britain  "  439,200 

"     United  States  100,000 
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Nearly  all  countries  contribute  to  the  supply  of  electrical  materials  imported  into 
China.  For  the  past  five  years  the  relative  quantities  coming  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  have  been  fairly  equal,  with  a  very  slight  advantage  on  the  side  of  Germany. 
From  the  figures  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  countries  supply  consider" 
ably  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  importations. 

MOTOR  CARS. 

Total  Importations  in  1912  Tls.  282,406 

1913  "  522,542 

From  Germany  Tls.  41,000 

"      Belgium   ..  ..  "  35.352 

"     France  "  17,201 

MATCH-MAKING  MATERIALS. 

Total  importations  In  1912  Tte.  1,561,889 

1913  "  1,597,731 

From  Germany  In  1912  Tls.  32,108 

"     Austria-Hungary  "  3.350 

Great  Britain  "  88,000 

"     Hong  Kong  "  455,000 

"     Japan  "  316,522 

"     United  States  "  561,066 

Statistics  show  that  in  1911  Canada  furnished  the  above  to  the  value  of  tls.  10,000, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  any  further  quantity  ever  having  been  supplied. 

MILK,  CONDENSED,  IN  TINS. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.      624  876 

1913  "  791,546 

From  Germany  in  1912  Tls.  39,303 


Netherlands. 

Belgium  

France  

Italy  

Austria-Hungary 


6,142 

5,368 
3,571 
31,297 
740 


PAPER — INCLUDING  CARD  BOARD  AND  STRAW  BOARD. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.    4,351,713  =:  $2,828,613  Canadian  currency. 

1913  "       7,212,982  =  4,688,438 

From  Germany  in  1912  Tls.  612,000 


Belgium  

France   

Italy  

Austria-Hungary . 

Sweden  

Denmark  

Norway  


67,000 
12,000 
3,000 
110,000 
578,129 
7,200 
70,000 


In  former  reports,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  opportunities  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Canadian  paper  into  China.  The  total  figures  for  the  years  1912-13  go  to 
show  how  greatly  the  demand  for  paper  has  increased  in  this  market,  importations  in 
1913  being  60  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  paper  trade  of  Canada  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition  and  the  demand  beyond  the  capacity  of  Canadian  mills  to  supply,  so  that 
manufacturers  are  not  seeking  new  markets  for  export,  but  this  state  of  aifairs  will 
not  last  for  all  time  and  the  trade  must  finally  adjust  itself.  When  this  occurs, 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  growing  trade 
with  China  in  this  commodity.  Coloured  papers  of  all  kinds  are  much  in  demand, 
and  hundreds  of  tons  are  burnt  every  year  in  the  form  of  joss  paper. 

PIANOS  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  above  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  in  a  trade  report.  The  Chinese  are  not 
likely  to  develop  a  taste  for  foreign  music  for  several  generations  to  come,  and  any 
instruments  imported  are  principally  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  population  only. 
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PR  IK  TING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL. 

ot.il  ImpOl  t  uiKiis  in  1912  Tls.  276,669 

1913  "  405,505 

PrOM  lii'i-iuany  Tls.  25,324 

Belgium  "  1,242 

"      France  "  727 

Italy  •'  182 

Austria-Hungary  "  1,6S6 


STATIONERY  (  NOT  INCLUDING  PAPER). 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  960,556 

1913  "  1,323,994 

From  Germany  Tls.  140,000 

Netherlands  "  3,753 

France  "  29,833 

Italy.  "  3,538 

Austria-Hungary  "  5,312 

B  :l;ium  "  13,121 


HOUSEHOLD  STOKES  (N.O.E.). 

1  ader  the  above  heading  are  included:  Jams  and  preserved  fruits,  biscuits,  con- 
diments, sauces  and  essences,  and  table  delicacies. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  3,677,475 

1913  "  4,219,000 

From  Germany  Tls.  169,000 

Belgium  "  15,646 

Netherlands  "  2,000 

Fian?e  "  33,647 

"      Italy  **  4,372 

<>i  tiii?  large  importation  of  the  above  class  of  food  stuffs,  it  is  notable  that  over 
50  per  cent  appears  l«>  come  from  Russia,  principally  through  the  Pacific  ports.  What 
this  import  consists  of  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  probably 
represents  <<liblc  marine  products,  other  than  fish. 

STOVES  AND  GRATES. 

Total  importations  in  1912  Tls.  169,000 

1913  "  312,527 

From  Germany  in  1912..   ..  Tls.  95,000 

Belgium  "  3,373 

Austria-Hungary  "  3,263 


irman  heating  stoves  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  the  kinds  coming  into 
•  is  ountry.  The  style  known  as  the  Salamander,  which  is  a  sort  of  grate  and  stove 
combined,  is  very  much  in  vogue. 

Considering  the  vast  population  and  the  very  cold  climate  of  a  large  portion  of 
ountry,  th<   importation  of  heating  stoves  into  China  is  remarkably  small.  The 
(  rdinary  Chinaman,  even  if  well  off,  seems  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  his  comfort  in 
ad  overcomes  the  inconvenience  by  adding  another  coat. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  LONG  CREDITS. 

Sii  E.  Eraser,  British  Consul  General  at  Shanghai,  remarks  in  respect  to  the 
trade  of  China  last  year: — 

"  1913  was  a  particularly  lean  year  as  regards  contracts  for  machinery,  although 
luction  of  electric  lighting  into  this  part  of  China  made  some  further  pro- 
cress,  and  several  installations,  mostly  of  German  origin,  were  imported  for  erection 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  The  Chinese  nowadays  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  obtain  machinery  on, 
ext^n^led  term-  of  payment,  and  offer  only  the  flimsiest  security.    They  appear  to  be 
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of  opinion  that  suppliers  of  machinery  should  be  ready  and  willing  not  only  to  supply 
machinery  at  net  cash  prices  on  extended  terms  of  payment,  but,  in  addition,  to 
provide  the  working  capital  for  the  industrial  undertaking  they  may  have  in  view. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  ask  for  heavy  commissions  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  the 
foreigner  to  place  them  in  funds.  Such  conditions  are  not  reasonable,  and  although 
a  few  such  contracts  are  undertaken  by  speculative  firms,  the  representatives  of  British 
manufacturers  aa  a  rule  are  adverse  to  business  on  these  lines.  A  considerable 
number  of  orders  for  railway  material  have  been  secured  by  British  manufacturers, 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  American  competition  for  freight  cars  is  an  increasing 
one." 

The  above  is  a  true  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  German  merchants 
have  undertaken  to  push  the  sale  of  German  machinery  in  China.  This  system  of 
long  credit  and  other  financial  help  by  way  of  loans  upon  industrial  enterprises  was 
only  made  possible  by  the  assistance  of  the  German  government  through  the  Deutsch- 
Asiatische  Bank. 

GERMAN  INTEREST  IN  CHINA  TRADE. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  newspaper  article  also  goes  to  show  the  keen 
interest  taken  in  the  China  trade  by  people  in  Germany: — 

"  Before  the  outbreak  of  war  an  article  was  published  in  a  Leipzig  paper  calling 
attention  to  the  insufficient  interest  taken  in  Germany  in  the  possibilities  of  trade 
development  in  China. 

"The  article,  which  is  said  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Stotzner  Szeehuen 
Expedition,  remarks  that  the  German  merchant  is  not  as  active  as  his  competitors  in 
China.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  Germany  only  amounted  in  1913  to 
about  £4,270,000,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  whereas  the  imports  from 
the  British  Empire  amounted  to  56  per  cent.,  from  Japan  to  20  per  cent.,  and  from 
the  United  States  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing trade  with  China  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  into  that  country 
only  average  2s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum  as  compared  with  £1  per  head  in  J apan.  The 
German  merchant  in  China  is  exhorted  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  sale  of  German 
goods,  and  not  to  act,  as  at  present,  mainly  as  a  dealer  in  British  goods.  Persistent 
advertising,  both  by  posters  and  the  distribution  of  samples,  is  recommended. 

"  The  article  advocates  the  sale  of  articles  of  popular  use,  and  suggests  that 
goods  should  be  sold  in  packets  containing  a  selection  of  small  articles  used  together; 
for  example,  a  packet  might  be  made  up  in  accordance  with  Chinese  taste  containing 
a  selection  of  needles,  cotton,  coloured  wool  and  a  few  buttons.  Such  a  packet  should 
sell  for  about  a  penny  amd  should  be  conspicuously  marked  with  the  maker's  .name. 
Similarly  patent  medicines,  with  directions  in  Chinese,  might  find  a  market.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  small  purchasing  power  of  the  individual  Chinaman  must  be 
boTSn«e  in  mind." 


JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  December  7.  1914. 

THE  PULP  SITUATION. 

References  have  been  made  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Report  to  the 
critical  situation  in  the  Japanese  pulp  market  owing  to  the  war  having  interfered 
with  the  obtaining  of  supplies  from  Scandinavia.  Some  observations  with  regard  to 
the  present  demand  and  the  opportunity  for  Canadian  pulp  in  Japan  may  therefore 
be  of  interest. 
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T!    Average  quotations  for  European  imported  pulp  before  the  war  and  at  present 


a  re : — 


Before  the  War.  Present. 


sen.  sen. 


Bleached  sulphite,  1st  quality..  .. 

2nd     "  .... 
EJasy  bleaching:  sulphite,  1st  quality 
2nd  " 

Strong  sulphite,  1st  quality  

•     "  "       2nd  "   


5-9  to  6-0  6.9 

5.7  6.6 

4-9  5.7 

4-6  to  4.7  5.5 

4-6  5.3 

4.4  5.1 


Prices  ruling  for  Canadian  pulp,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  inferior  quality, 
ire  somewhat  cheaper.  For  instance,  Easy  Bleaching,  first  quality,  which  cost  prior 
to  the  war  about  4-6  sen  per  pound,  is  now  offered  at  5-2  sen.  In  this  connection  it 
has  been  stated  by  a  large  Japanese  paper  manufacturing  company  that  the  packing 
ind  grading  of  Canadian  pulp  does  not  appear  to  be  properly  attended  to  by  Canadian 
pulp  manufacturers,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  three  or  four  different  grades  in 
one  bale.  This  naturally  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  pulp  and  should  be  especially 
brought  to  the  notice  of  manufacturers. 

As  stated  in  Weekly  Reports  Nos.  557  and  562,  the  total  import  of  pulp,  coming 
mostly  from  Scandinavia,  was  last  year  47,500  tons,  valued  at  $2,100,000.  Recently, 
however,  schemes  were  set  on  foot  by  Japanese  companies  to  supply  a  portion,  if  not 
all,  of  this  import  from  home  resources.  Mills  have  been  under  construction  in  Kara- 
futo,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  lumber,  and  one  of  the  mills  has  already  commenced 
to  turn  out  sulphite  pulp  of  good  quality.  The  annual  output  of  this  mill  is  estimated 
at  10,000  tons.  The  other  mill  has  not  yet  started,  due  to  the  delay  in  delivery  of 
machinery,  etc.,  which  has  been  held  up  en  route.  A  fair  proportion,  therefore,  of  the 
import  of  pulp  will  soon  be  supplied  from  home  resources.  The  use,  however,  of  wood 
pulp  is  on  the  increase,  and  there  will  still  be  a  considerable  amount  imported  from 
abroad,  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers,  provided  favourable  freights  are  obtainable, 
chould  no  doubt  secure  a  large  share  of  the  trade. 

Cargoes  of  sulphite  pulp  which  were  held  up  in  August  in  British  and  Swedish 
bottoms  have  been  arriving  with  pulp  direct  from  Scandinavia,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  supply  sufficient  for  three  months  is  now  on  hand.  It  is  possible  that  even 
during  the  war  there  may  still  be  a  direct  import  from  Scandinavia  of  pulp  in  Swedish 
bottoms. 


With  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  imported  hats  in  Japan,  it  may  be 
stated  that  although  all  kinds  of  hats  are  worn  it  should  be  remembered  that  (a) 
Japanese  women  do  not  wear  hats  at  all  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  who  wear 
foreign  style  dress),  and  that  (b)  the  farmers  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population 
either  wear  a  very  cheap  kind  of  straw  hat  or  no  hat  at  all.  Amongst  those  who  wear 
hats  the  kind  that  are  most  in  vogue  are  soft  felt  hats  and  caps.  For  soft  felt  hats 
the  retail  prices  roughly  range  from  5s.  to  15s.  apiece  for  the  imported  makes,  and 
from  2s.  to  7s.  for  Japanese-made  hats.  For  caps,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prices 
range  from  2s.  to  6s.  6d.  for  imported  and  from  Is.  to  4s.  6d.  for  Japanese  makes. 
Styles  and  colours  naturally  change  a  little  from  year  to  year  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  Europe  or  America.  There  was  formerly  a  considerable  import  of  British 
hats.  This,  however,  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  high  protective  duty.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  make  headway  against  the  growing  Japanese  competition.  There  is  neverthe- 
less still  a  market  for  good  quality  hats,  as  the  better  classes  prefer  to  wear  imported 
hats.    A  great  deal  therefore  depends  on  the  quality  and  price  of  the  goods  offered. 

There  are  five  hat  factories  in  Japan,  making  felt  hats.  There  are  also  many  small 
factories  making  Panama  hats  and  straw  hats  for  export.  In  general,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said  that  Japan  occupies  a  more  important  position  as  an  exporter  of  hats  and 
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hat-making  materials  than  as  an  importer  of  foreign-made  hats.  This  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1913 : — 


Exports —  . 

Imitation  Panama  hats  £  412,000 

Straw  hats   56,000 

Other  hats  and  caps   106,000 

Straw  braids   428,000 

Wood  chip  braids   125,000 

Straw  and  wood  braids   21,000 

Hemp  braids   1,027,000 


Total  £  2,175,000 

Imports — 

Hats  and  caps  i  36,000 

Felt  hats   20,000 


Total  £  56,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  countries  from  whence  hats,  caps,  bonnets  and 
hoods  were  imported  during  the  last  three  years,  as  well  as  the  values  of  the  importa- 
tions : — 


1911.  1912.  1913. 

Great   Britain  .  .    ..       £37,960  £31,110  £30,010 

France                                                                         1,560  580  210 

Germany                                                                   3,570  1,940  2,130 

Italy                                                                         6,550  2,270  2,080 

Others                                                                       1,050  810  830 


Total   £50,690       £35,710  £35,260 


A  list  of  the  principal  importers  of  hats  into  Japan,  together  with  the  tariff  rates 
on  the  various  kinds  of  hats,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application.    (Refer  to  file  No.  A  1267.) 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  JAPANESE  COMMERCE. 

The  following  review  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  commerce  of  Osaka  is  a 
translation  of  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Osaka  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Some 
indication  is  hereby  afforded  as  to  the  present  conditions  of  Japanese  trade,  which 
no  doubt  may  be  of  value  to  Canadians. 

FINANCE. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  effects  of  the  European  war  would  be  exten- 
sive, but  the  blow  to  commerce  has  been  aggravated  by  the  nervousness  of  the  bank- 
ing world. 

The  market  rate  for  loans  at  call,  which  at  the  end  of  August  was  as  high  as  2-5 
sen  per  day  (9-125  per  cent),  has  fallen  now  to  about  1  sen  (3-65  per  cent)  and  the 
discount  rate  has  dropped  from  2-5-2-6  sen  (9-125-9-49  per  cent)  to  2-2  and  2-3  sen 
(8 -03-8 -395  per  cent)  while  gold  and  silver  at  the  Associated  Bank  of  Osaka  was  on 
October  17  valued  at  yen  23,720,000  (£2,421,000)  or  yen  10,000,000  (£1,021,000)  more 
than  at  the  same  time  in  1913.  On  the  surface,  therefore,  all  was  quiet  but  the  reverse 
of  the  picture  was  not  so  satisfactory.  For  commerce  and  industry  other  than  first- 
class  finance  was  anything  but  easy  and  undercurrents  in  economic  circles  threatened 
to  disclose  at  any  moment  the  desperate  straits  to  which  manufacturers  were  reduced. 
After  the  "  bon  99  festival  (at  which  many  accounts  are  settled),  the  recovery  of  loans 
was  unexpectedly  easy  and  the  banks  which  had  energetically  called  in  money  were 
placed  with  ample  funds,  showing  both  a  decrease  in  loans  and  a  great  increase  in 
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deposit.  In  spite  of  this,  their  vigilance  was  extreme.  They  attached  stringent  limits 
to  advances  and  concentrated  on  short  term  loans.  As  the  general  demand  was  for 
long  terms,  few  advances  were  made  and  the  bank  rate  dropped,  still,  however,  with- 
out stimulating  the  demand.  On  top  of  this,  the  fall  of  Antwerp  and  the  German 
superiority  in  East  Prussia  induced  fears  as  to  the  London  money  market,  while  the 
progress  of  Japanese  military  operations  presaged  an  increased  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  the  accumulative  effect  of  all  of  which  factors  being  to  prevent  any  feeling  of 
security  as  to  the  future  and  to  check  all  new  investment. 

RETURNS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  JAPAN,  OSAKA  BRANCH. 


Date.  Deposits.  Advances. 

Yen.  Yen. 

July  .31   1,735,698  10,958,923 

August  29   1,270,866  20,894,277 

September  30   2,948,079  10,936,100 

Oc  tober  6    7,304,000  9,745,000 

16    10,357,000  9,787,000 

26    5,551,000  9,003,000 


Yen  =  2s.  OSd. 

SHIPPING. 

The  chartering  by  the  Government  of  sixty  vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  200,00# 
tons  had  the  temporary  effect  of  inducing  great  activity  in  the  shipping  world,  a" 
reaction  from  which  is  now  being  felt  on  the  liberation  of  all  but  six  or  seven-  The 
-winter  season  is  always  a  slack  time  in  the  shipping  world  but  conditions  have  been 
accentuated  by  the  interruption  of  foreign  trade  and  the  stoppage  of  coal  exports 
to  Manila  caused  by  the  necessity  of  depositing  security  and  the  more  pessimistic 
maintain  that  no  such  severe  depression  has  been  experienced  since  the  period  follow- 
ing the  war  with  Russia. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

Si  nee  the  issue  of  the  regulations  relating  to  marine  insurance  indemnity  during 
war  time,  business  has  been  normal,  only  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Panama  being 
considered  dangerous  zones.  The  action  of  certain  firms  in  giving  their  ordinary 
insurance  to  foreign  companies  while  seeking  to  place  their  special  risks  in  these 
parts  with  the  Japanese  companies  has  led  the  latter  to  refuse  business  of  this  sort. 
Further,  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  risks  have  had  to  be  refused  on  account  of  the 
amounts  involved.  The  procedure  introduced  by  the  new  regulations  under  which 
the  full  claim  has  to  be  satisfied  before  the  authorities  make  their  investigation  has 
caused  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  the  working  of  the  new  regulations  is  being 
anxiously  watched. 

COTTON. 

The  restriction  of  cotton  bills  to  short  terms  and  the  small  number  of  forward 
contracts  made  by  spinners  have  hindered  purchases  of  cotton  and  though  prices  in 
America  have  reached  a  low  level,  there  appears  little  likelihood  of  their  recovery. 
Present  prices  show  a  profit  to  the  spinner  but  in  view  of  storage  and  other  charges 
and  above  all  the  difficulties  of  financing,  spinners  prefer  to  use  up  their  stocks  of 
cotton  even  though  bought  at  higher  prices  rather  than  make  fresh  purchases  at  more 
tempting  figures. 

COTTON  YARN. 

The  yarn  market  which  had  been  depressed  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
awoke  to  activity  at  the  beginning  of  October  on  receipt  of  considerable  orders  from 
Hankow,  but  the  market  relapsed  towards  the  end  of  the  month  and  stocks  have 
increased.    For  this,  the  financial  position  is  partly  responsible  but  another  factor 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese  caused  by  the  decline  of  exports  of 
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natural  products  owing  to  the  war.  Imports  of  Indian  yarn  are  said  to  have  decreased 
and  the  present  should  be  a  good  opportunity  for  Japanese  merchants,  but  the  steady 
drop  in  prices  render  any  extensive  operations  a  matter  of  danger  so  long  as  it  is 
uncertain  how  far  the  market  will  go,  added  to  which  Chinese  merchants  themselves 
have  been  hard  hit  by  this  fresh  decline  coming  at  a  time  when  they  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  drop  of  prices  in  May  last. 

Sales  are  accordingly  almost  confined  to  immediate  needs,  amd  forward  trans- 
actions have  almost  stopped.  In  fact,  country  merchants  are  unable  to  take  up  their 
contracts.  As  a  result  of  this  stagnation  of  business,  stocks  in  godowns  in  the  city 
do  not  exceed  12  -or  13,000  bales,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  spinning  companies 
have  stocks  on  their  hands  which  must  amount  to  25,000  bales.  The  problem  of  find- 
ing an  outlet  for  these  is  one  causing  great  concern,  as  any  unloading  could  only" 
have  disastrous  effects  on  a  market  already  in  a  state  bordering  on  panic. 

COTTON  FLANNEL. 

Anticipations  of  a  good  market  for  Japanese  cotton  flannel  with  the  cessation  of 
exports  from  Germany  were  not  realized.  The  internal  demand  has  been  disappoint- 
ing and  trade  with  China  is  suffering  from  a  variety  of  factors — difficulties  of 
exchange,  the  fall  in  silver,  decreased  purchasing  power  in  China.  As  a  result  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  the  output  has  dropped  to  half  without,  how- 
ever, affecting  the  market.  Several  Kishu  manufacturers  have  gone  into  liquidation 
and  the  immediate  outlook  is  gloomy. 

COTTON  TWILLED  TISSUES. 

The  export  of  twilled  tissues  at  one  time  showed  signs  of  recovery,  but  trade  in 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  being  affected  by  the  war,  requests  for  the  suspension  of  ship- 
ments have  been  received  and  the  usual  busy  time  of  year  having  mow  passed,  little 
hopes  are  entertained  of  a  revival  of  trade  this  year. 

IMITATION  NANKEENS, 

No  great  change  from  conditions  prior  to  the  war.  Floods  in  Northern  China 
•have  somewhat  affected  sales. 

CALICO  AND  SHIRTINGS. 

With  the  stagnation  of  the  yarn  market,  prices  of  shirtings  have  dropped,  and, 
though  they  recovered  slightly,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  Russian  amd  Chinese  currency 
in  Manchuria  has  considerably  interfered  with  orders  from  there.  Some  exports  to 
India  to  replace  drafts  have  taken  place  and  the  fall  of  Tsingtau  should  cause  some 
revival  of  trade. 

COTTON  CRAPES. 

In  spite  of  the  removal  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade  with  the  South  Seas, 
little  business  is  being  done  in  cotton  crapes,  nor  is  any  improvement  anticipated 
for  the  present  seeing  that  the  cause  lies  in  decreased  demand  for  natural  products 
from  these  parts. 

KNITTED  GOODS. 

Difficulties  of  communication  with  India  and  the  tightness  of  money  there  have 
dealt  a  blow  to  trade  in  hosiery.  Orders  for  immediate  meeds  are  being  received  from 
China,  but  nothing  like  the  usual  business  is  being  done.  Purchases  of  socks  from 
Vladivostock  arouse]  temporary  activity,  but  only  amounted  to  a  small  volume  in  the 
aggregate. 
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TOWELS. 

A  small  amount  of  trade  in  towels  with  India  and  China  has  been  done  with 
difficulty,  but  the  volurm  shows  a  decrease  of  70  per  cent  with  South  China  aind 
30  per  oeut  with  North  China  and  India. 

WOOL. 

Stocks  of  wool  in  Japan  on  the  outbreak  of  war  were  considerable  owing  to  the 
depression  of  the  mousseline  industry  and  the  cessation  of  imports  from  Germany 
and  Franco  has  accordingly  had  no  effect  on  the  price  of  tops.  First-class  merino 
from  England  can  be  bought  at  Kobe  (ship's  side)  for  about  34  pence,  which  is 
merely  the  uormal  price  plus  extra  war  charges.  There  is  sufficient  stock  in  hand 
to  last  till  February  next. 

WOOLLEN  YARN. 

Though  small  shipments  of  woollen  yarn  have  arrived,  stocks  are  low,  but,  as  a 
result  of  financial  depression,  little  business  is  being  dome,  and  two  or  three  small 
dealers  have  failed.  Spinners  also  are  holding  back  except  that  yarn  for  export  is  in 
demand.  Orders  from  Shanghai  have  been  received  to  replace  German  yarn.  These 
are  for  second-class  goods,  but  orders  for  first-class  are  also  being  received  and  con- 
tracts have  bean  booked  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  A  demand  has  also  sprang  up 
from  Hong  Kong  and  Tientsin  and  prices  have  gone  up  10  per  cent.  The  Nihon 
Keito  Boshoku  Kaisha  (Japan  Woollen  Yarn  Spinning  Co.)  is  starting  operations 
on  November  10th. 

WOOLLENS  AND  SERGES. 

Some  shipments  of  woollens  and  serges  from  England  have  been  received,  but 
this  being  a  dull  time  of  the  year  and  money  being  tight,  the  volume  of  orders  is 
small,  no  business  being  done  except  for  immediate  needs.  It  is  usual  to  make 
clearance  -ales  of  stocks  in  October  and  November,  but  this  year  stocks  are  being 
carried  forward.  Some  samples  of  serges  have  come  from  England,  but  the  price 
appears  to  be  high  and  no  business  is  being  done.  A  revival  of  the  market  in  the 
spring  is  looked  for. 

HEMP. 

The  Hankow  hemp  market  is  a  normal  one  and  shipments  are  due  in  a  fortnight. 
The  Chinese  dealers  have,  howTever,  large  stocks  on  hand  and  prices  are  low. 

HEMP  BRAIDS. 

The  war  checked  orders  for  hemp  braids,  but  recently  'they  have  bean  renewed 
England  and  America.    All  the  factories  are  working  to  their  full  capacity  and 

the  trade  is  now  as  prosperous  as  before  the  war. 

STRAW  BRAIDS. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  straw  braids  except  that  they  have  not  recovered  to  the 

same  extent. 

CHIP  BRAIDS. 

The  chip  braid  industry  had  been  depressed  before  the  war  but  recently  large 
orders  have  been  received,  principally  from  England  but  also  from  the  States  and 
stocks  have  been  sold  out.   It  is  thought  that  the  revival  of  trade  is  due  to  a  temporary 

stoppage  of  supplies  from  Italy. 
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PIG  IRON. 

Although  shipments  of  "  Eedcar  "  and  "  Cleveland  w  have  entirely  stopped,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Bengal  and  Hanyang  pig,  but  iron  works  are  suffering 
from  a  severe  depression  and  many  works  are  closed.  Accordingly  "  Redcar  "  is  quoted 
at  yen  17-50  and  "Bengal"  at  yen  15  (£4-17  and  £4-3  per  ton,  respectively),  with  a 
tendency  to  decline  and  the  outlook  is  critical. 

IRON  (BAR  AND  ROD). 

The  rise  in  prices  of  iron  on  the  outbreak  of  war  proved  to  have  been  caused  by 
manipulation  of  the  market.  It  soon  appeared  that  sufficient  stocks  were  on  hand  and 
offers  to  sell  produced  no  buyers.  Prices  have  dropped  to  the  neighbourhood  of  yen 
33-000  (say  £9-3  per  ton),  and  though  stocks  must  be  cleared  sooner  or  later  in  the 
absence  of  imports,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  improvement. 

NAILS. 

The  nail  market  shared  in  the  temporary  boom  of  the  iron  market  and  the  depres- 
sion which  followed.  It  has  now  picked  up  with  the  interference  with  imports,  but  as 
the  Japanese  output  can  nearly  fill  the  demand  no  great  rise  in  prices  is  looked  for. 
Yen  7-50  per  cask  is  spoken  of,  but  yen  7-00  appears  to  be  the  real  market  value. 

COPPER. 

The  Japanese  copper  market  is  ruled  by  conditions  in  America.  Since  the  cessa- 
tion of  quotations  on  the  London  market  the  local  market  has  stood  more  or  less  alone. 
The  large  holders  have  been  working  to  keep  prices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  yen  34 
per  picul  (say  £59  per  ton),  but  stocks  have  accumulated  until  they  stand  at  12,000 
or  13,000  tons,  and  pessimistic  advices  arriving  from  America  prices  dropped  on 
October  15  to  yen  32  (£55  per  ton).  While  the  large  mine  owners  are  in  a  position  to 
wait  for  better  times,  those  with  small  capital  will  be  compelled  to  close  down.  There 
was  talk  of  orders  from  Russia  which  came  to  nothing';  no  new  contracts  are  being 
secured  from  China. 

LEAD. 

On  the  stoppage  of  imports  from  Australia,  prices  of  lead  rose,  but  though  the 
export  of  lead  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  forbidden,  there  are  at  present  no  difficul- 
ties about  importing  from  the  colonies,  and  considerable  orders  have  been  placed  and 
shipments  have  arrived.  At  the  same  time  the  American  market  having  slumped,  prices 
in  Japan  have  dropped  to  the  neighbourhood  of  yen  12  (say  £23  per  ton)  and  the 
market  is  likely  to  remain  dull. 

SULPHUR. 

Fair  export  business  in  sulphur  is  being  done,  but  as  this  is  not  a  time  for  active 
trade,  prices  show  no  advance.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  permission  of  the  Home 
Minister  to  export  is  expected  to  cause  trouble  after  the  Panama  canal  is  opened,  as 
the  troublesome  procedure  required  to  get  the  necessary  permission  will  hamper  the 
Japanese  merchant  in  the  severe  competition  with  Italian  sulphur  which  is  likely  to 
ensue. 

TIMBER. 

The  timber  market  is  depressed.  Pair  stocks  are  in  hand  and  there  is  now  no 
difficulty  as  to  imports,  whether  from  the  States  or  from  the  South  Seas. 

RICE. 

Both  the  Japanese  and  the  Corean  rice  crops  are  above  anticipations.  In  addi- 
tion stocks  of  last  season's  rice  amount  to  4,000,000  koku.  Prices  are  lower  than  for 
four  years.  This  is  due  to  the  good  harvest  and  not  to  the  war.  Stocks  of  imported 
rice  have  been  re-exported. 
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WHEAT. 

Arrival-  of  wheat  have  been  confined  to  outstanding  orders,  and  with  prices  ruling 
high  at  the  producing  centres,  no  business  can  be  done  in  the  present  state  of  the  mili- 
um industry.  Prices  rule  in  the  neighbourhood  of  yon  5-07/08  (say  10s.  2d.)  per 
picnl. 

FLOUR. 

The  opening  of  the  European  war  sent  prices  of  flour  up,  but  the  requirements 
of  Corea  and  Manchuria  having-  been  satisfied,  the  flour  market  had  relapsed  into 
quietness  when  a  report,  at  present  unverified,  that  the  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  received  an  order  from  Egypt  for  40,000  bags  caused  an  immediate  revival  and 
the  tone  is  again  optimistic. 

CRYSTAL  SUGAR. 

The  activity  of  sugar  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world  stimulated  the  Japanese 
market  and  prices  were  rushed  up,  but  a  reaction  occurred  on  receipt  of  advices  from 
Europe  of  falling  prices.  The  high  prices  have  checked  consumption  and  several 
merchants  have  been  compelled  by  financial  conditions  to  unload  stocks  which  they  had 
been  holding. 

REFINED  SUGAR. 

The  output  of  refined  sugar  having  been  affected  by  the  shortage  of  raw  sugar, 
dealings  have  been  delayed  until  the  time  of  the  new  season's  crop  in  Formosa.  In 
the  meantime,  in  view  of  the  report  that  the  crop  would  be  small,  the  refineries  have 
adopted  a  very  strong  attitude  but  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  prices  declining.  As 
a  result  of  difficulties  of  exchange,  exports  have  been  trifling.  If  the  Formosan  crop 
is  really  insufficient  to  produce  a  surplus  for  export,  there  is  no  prospect  of  foreign 
rrado  until  the  recovery  of  the  exchange  permits  imports  of  Javan  sugar. 

BEANS. 

The  new  crop  has  appeared  on  the  market  but  there  are  few  buyers  and  prices 
have  fallen  steadily,  being  quoted  at  yen  3-30  per  picul  (say  £5-10  per  ton). 

CANNED  GOODS. 

Military  requirements  in  the  matter  of  canned  goods  have  been  fulfilled  by  the 
I  ommissariat  Department,  and  orders  coming  the  way  of  ordinary  manufactures  have 
been  confined  to  boiled  salmon  for  the  coolies  accompanying  the  army.  The  whole 
industry  is  depressed  and  the  market  is  quiet.  Stories  of  large  orders  from  a  certain 
country  were  spread  but  have  not  been  substantiated. 

SODA  ASH. 

Siin  r-  September  consignments  of  soda  ash  have  been  arriving  and  the  prices 
have  dropped  to  yen  2-90  (say*  5s.  lid.)  per  100  pounds,  which  is  only  30  sen  dearer 

than  before  the  war. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS. 

Industrial  chemicals  have  ranged  themselves  in  two  groups.  In  the  first  group 
are  to  be  found  those  which,  though  stocks  are  short,  can  to  a  certain  extent  be 
imp  irted  from  England  and  America,  e.g.,  soda  compounds,  resin,  borax,  carbolic  acid. 
In  the  case  of  these  present  needs  being  satisfied,  the  market  is  weak  and  prices  are 
little  higher  than  before  the  war.  The  second  group  comprises  such  chemicals  as 
come  from  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  e.g.,  potassium  cyanate,  gelatine,  yellow 
of  potash,  vaseline,  potassium  bichromate,  paraffin,  chlorate  of  potash,  citric 
acid,  Tartaric  acid.    In  the  case  of  these,  the  upward  rise  of  prices  was  for  a  time 
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checked  by  the  prohibition  of  exports  but  it  being  considered  that  the  prospects  of 
fresh  imports  for  a  considerable  time  are  nil,  the  upward  trend  has  been  resumed 
and  prices  are  double  and  more  what  they  were  before  the  war. 

MEDICINAL  CHEMICALS. 

The  market  for  medicinal  chemicals  has  shown  a  similar  course  and  though 
imports  from  Germany  have  been  received  yet  the  fact  that  substitutes  are  not  easily 
found  and  that  the  demand  continues  constant,  keeps  prices  at  a  high  level  with  a 
prospect  of  ' going  still  higher. 

ANILINE  DYES. 

It  being  generally  considered  that  no  more  supplies  of  aniline  dyes  are  to  be 
looked  for,  consumers  have  hastened  to  supply  themselves  with  stocks  and  prices 
have  risen  60  and  70  per  cent  and  even  in  some  cases  200  and  300  per  cent.  Many 
of  the  dealers  are  cleared  out  of  stocks,  but  the  majority  of  the  factories  have  now 
sufficient  stocks  to  last  out  the  year. 

INDIGO. 

The  indigo  market  is  very  unsettled  and  dealings  are  largely  speculative.  Most 
dealers  are  retaining  their  stocks,  only  making  sale  of  small  lots  to  consumers. 
There  being  no  prospect  of  importing,  stocks  are  considered  to  be  insufficient  and 
the  market  is  very  strong.  The  possibility  of  importing  Indian  indigo  has  even  been 
mooted.  The  Tokushima  indigo  is  quoted  30  per  cent  above  usual  prices;  the  crop 
is  said  to  be  20  per  cent  larger  than  in  1913. 

PULP. 

Dealings  have  been  put  on  a  cash  instead  of  a  credit  basis  and  most  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  being  in  possession  of  fair  stocks  show  no  disposition  to  do  business. 
The  market  is  accordingly  extremely  quiet. 

FOREIGN  PAPER. 

Five  shipments  of  foreign  paper  in  British  and  Norwegian  ships  have  arrived, 
but  little  business  is  being  done  on  account  of  high  prices.  Stocks  are  sufficient  to  last 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  after  which  J apanese-made  paper  is  expected  to  supply  the 
demand.  Arrangements  to  receive  pulp  from  Norway  via  Denmark  have  been  made, 
but  at  a  25  per  cent  war  risk,  so  that  the  cost  will  be  about  30  per  cent  above  normal. 
From  about  May  next  the  two  factories  in  Ivabafuto  (S.  Saghalin)  are  expected  to 
produce  about  20,000  tons  yearly.  Export  of  paper  to  China  is  dull  owing  to  the  fall 
in  silver  and  decreased  purchasing  power,  while  considerable  stocks  of  German  and 
Austrian  paper  remain.  Small  sales  of  rough  printing  paper  to  India  and  the  South 
Seas  have  been  made. 

YELLOW   PHOSPHORUS  MATCHES. 

The  phosphorus  match  market  continues  depressed  and  the  absence  of  any 
concerted  action  among  the  manufacturers  renders  the  position  more  uncertain. 
Chinese  dealers  are  endeavouring  to  beat  prices  down  still  lower  and  little  business 
is  being  done. 

SAFETY  MATCHES*. 

Actuated  by  fears  that  the  stock  of  chlorate  of  potash  and- red  phosphorous  would 
not  last  out  the  year,  the  safety  match-makers  in  August  decided  to  half  their  out- 
put. Whether  as  a  result  of  this  action  or  not,  great  activity  ensued  in  September 
and  large  shipments  were  sent  to  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  India  to 
replace  European  supplies  which  had  failed.    Prices  stiffened  till  they  reached  yen 
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M  5d.)  per  50  groaa  in  Hong  Kong-.    Since  the  middle  of  October  there- 

are  aigna  that  these  markets  are  now  fully  stocked,  but  the  export  for  the  month  is 
expected  t  i  reach  40,000  cases.  A  shipment  of  1,000  boxes  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
red  phosphorous  have  arrived,  but  there  are  no  present  signs  of  further  supplies. 

PLATE  GLASS. 

No  imports  of  plate  glass  have  been  received  but  the  output  from  the  Kyushu 
factory  lias  now  appeared  on  the  market.  Although  this  should  be  a  time  of  brisk 
trade,  the  market  is  dull.  Imported  glass  is  quoted  (lowest  price)  yen  13-50,  as 
against  Japanese  yen  12-50,  but  in  view  of  the  stoppage  of  imports,,  the  Japanese 
manufacturer  is  adopting  a  strong  attitude.    Imports  of  soda  ash  are  normal. 

GLASS  WARES  AND  BOTTLES. 

Lately  orders  havo  been  received  from  Hawaii.  It  is  not  known  whether  these 
are  merely  Christmas  orders  or  whether  they  may  be  taken  as  a  revival  of  trade,  but 
there  is  a  feeling  of  greater  optimism  in  the  trade.  On  the  other  haoid,  few  orders 
are  coming  from  China  in  spite  of  a  record  harvest  in  the  north.  This  is  ascribed  to 
the  effects  of  decreased  exports  of  bean  cake  from  there  to  Europe. 

SOAP 

Soap-makers  watched  the  Chinese  demand  with  some  anxiety,  but  stocks  in  China 
having  decreased,  a  normal  trade  is  being  done,  and  it  is  thought  that  when  the 
spring  buying  season  comes  round,  Japanese  merchants  will  have  a  great  opportunity 
of  strengthening  their  hold  on  the  market  in  the  absence  of  European  competition. 

BRUSHES. 

The  total  export  of  brushes  amounts  normally  to  yen  2,000,000  (£204,000),  of 
which  60  per  cent  goes  to  United  States,  20  per  cent  to  Europe  and  20  per  cent  to 
India.  The  cessation  of  exports  to  Europe  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  at  the  smaller 
manufacturers,  already  suffering  from  previously  bad  trade.  Good  business  with  the 
United  States  has  aided  in  reviving  the  market,  but  none  the  less  the  percentage  of 
failure  among  manufacturers  is  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

SHELL  BUTTONS. 

Dealings  are  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  are 
normally  Japan's  best  customers,  but  since  the  war  business  has  practically  stopped. 
When  stocks  in  Europe  become  depleted  it  is  hoped  a  demand  may  spring  up  again, 
but  at  present  stocks  amount  to  yen  7-800,000  (£71-12,000),  and  prices  have  dropped 
40  per  cent. 

HATS. 

The  export  of  "  Panama  "  hats  to  America  is  beginning  again  with  no  great  drop 
in  prices.  In  the  case  of  China  decreased  stocks  caused  some  activity  in  trade,  but 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  and  keen  competition  are  robbing  the  business  of  much 
of  its  value. 

FOREIGN  UMBRELLAS. 

Dealings  in  cotton  Italians  having  been  interfered  with  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  a  shortage  of  materials  is  being  felt  which  is  hindering  the  manufacture  of 
foreign  umbrellas  for  export,  but  it  is  expected  that  in  about  a  month  at  least  half 
the  normal  business  may  be  done.  While  there  is  no  immediate  hope  of  a  revival  of 
the  Chinese,  exchange,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  output  in  China  itself  will  be  only 
half  a  normal  year  and  that  the  remainder  will  have  to  come  from  Japan. 
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TOYS* 

A  few  Christmas  orders  of  toys  have  been  received  from  America,  but  orders 
from  Europe  have  greatly  decreased,  and  with  the  German  progress  in  Belgium  the 
London  market  has  adopted  a  very  pessimistic  tone.  Trade  with  China  and  the 
South  Seas  is  also  dull.  The  total  export  does  not  amount  to  one-quarter  of  a  normal 
year. 

COAL. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  demand  for  coal  has  not  been  such  as  was  expected. 
As  a  result  of  lessened  foreign  trade  and  the  necessity  of  giving  security  for  the  price 
of  coal  exported,  the  market  has  shown  no  activity. 

PETROLEUM. 

Little  change  except  that  prices  have  declined  as  a  result  of  military  demands 
being  much  less  than  anticipated,  the  resumption  of  import,  etc. 

RUBBER, 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  in  supplies  of  rubber,  small  shipments  are  arriving 
and  prices  are  more  or  less  normal. 

CAMPHOR. 

Large  orders  for  camphor  from  America  at  the  beginning  of  September  raised 
hopes  of  considerable  trade,  but  no  subsequent  purchases  have  been  made.  Dealings 
with  England  have  begun  again  on  a  small  scale. 

PEPPERMINT  OIL  AND  CRYSTALS. 

The  war  has  killed  trade  i^i  peppermint  oil  and  crystals,  and  though  small  orders 
from  America  have  been  received,  they  have  not  been  sufficient  to  affect  the  market, 
which  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition.   Prices  have  dropped  to  yen  650  (about  £66). 

FISH  AND  WHALE  OIL. 

The  season  for  trade  in  fish  oil  having  passed,  little  attempt*  to  export  is  being 
made.  One  hundred  thousand  boxes  remain  on  the  market,  and  manufacturers  with 
sufficient  capital  are  satisfied  to  devote  their  efforts  to  holding  on  until  the  spring. 

RAPE-SEED  OIL. 

As  a  result  of  increased  exports  from  India  to  England,  freights  have  risen  until 
they  almost  equal  those  from  Kobe  and  a  demand  has  been  stimulated  for  Japanese 
rape-seed  oil  for  military  purposes.  At  the  same  time  considerable  orders  have  been 
received  from  America.  Prices  at  one  time  reached  a  maximum  of  yen  14-40  (say 
29s.  6d.)  per  picul,  and  though  they  dropped  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Antwerp,  trade  is  brisk  and  the  general  tone  is  optimistic.  The  internal  demand 
continues  weak. 

The  Japanese  rape-seed  crop  was  a  failure  but  the  Chinese  crop  was  good,  and, 
exports  to  Europe  being  hindered,  prices  are  low,  while  the  manufacturer  obtains  a 
rebate  of  the  import  duty  on  re-export. 

RAPE-SEED,  BEAN  AND  COTTON-SEED  CAKE. 

There  is  normally  little  demand  for  bean  and  other  cake  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  shipments  of  Manchurian  bean  cake  to  Europe  being  impracticable,  prices  have 
dropned  30  per  cent,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  activity  in  the  market  before  the 
spring. 
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SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA.   PHOSPHATE  ROCK,  SODIUM  SULPHATE. 

Stocks  of  these  fertilizers  haw   been  replenished  by  recent  arrivals  and  are 

abundant.    On  the  other  hand,  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rice  the  demand  had 

dropped  and  prices  show  little  change  from  before  the  war,  and  indeed  have  a 
tendency  to  steady  decline. 


CODE  CABLE  MESSAGES. 

An  important  relaxation  of  the  censorship  is  announced.  In  effect  it  "will  permit 
the  exchange  of  telegrams  in  code  between  Canada  and  other  dominions  and  colonies, 
more  especially  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Four 
codes  are  permitted,  A.B.C.,  Lieber's,  Scott's,  and  the  Western  Union.  The  new  condi- 
tions come  into  force  on  January  15. 

The  details  of  the  new  arrangement  are : — 

On  and  after  January  15  cablegrams  in  the  A.B.C.,  fifth  edition,  Scott's  tenth 
edition,  Lieber's,  and  Western  Union  codes  only  may  be  exchanged  between  British, 
allied  or  neutral  territory  on  the  extra-European  system  on  the  one  side  and  British  or 
allied  territory  wherever  situated  on  the  other  side. 

Cablegrams  in  these  codes  to  or  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  decoded  and 
censored  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  at  present. 

Cablegrams  originating  in  British  territory  and  destined  to  places  other  than  the 
Tinted  Kingdom  will  be  decoded  and  censored  at  the  office  of  origin. 

Cablegrams  originating  in  non-British  territory  and  destined  to  British  territory 
will  be  decoded  and  censored  at  the  office  of  destination. 

Until  further  notice  cablegrams  in  Broomhall's  code,  Mayer's  code,  and  Bentley's 
phrase  code  will  be  allowed  only  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  places  in  the  extra- 
European  telegraph  system. 

Cablegrams  in  any  code  between  two  places  both  of  which  are  in  the  territory  of 
the  allied  powers,  are  to  be  allowed  in  transit  over  British  cables  without  censorship, 
provided  the  sender  or  the  addressee  or  both  on  extra-European  system. 

Cablegrams  in  any  code  between  the  territory  of  allied  powers  wherever  situated 
on  one  side  and  neutral  territory  on  the  extra-European  system  on  the  other  side  are 
allowed  in  transit  over  British  cables  without  censorship.  But  cablegrams  to  or  from 
British  territory  must  be  in  one  of  the  four  codes. 

The  name  of  the  code  used  must  equally  appear  in  the  service  instructions  of 
privileged  cables  of  allies,  and  you  should  occasionally  decode  them  if  .you  possess  a 
copy  of  the  code  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  privilege  is  not  being  abused. 

Cablegrams  in  plain  language  will  be  censored  as  hitherto. 

No  cablegrams  in  code  will  be  permitted  to  or  from  neutral  territory  on  the  Euro- 
pean system  except  those  exchanged  between  a  Government  and  the  head  of  its  diplo- 
matic mission  as  now. 

The  above  instructions  apply  generally  to  the  wireless  between  Clifden  and  Louis- 
trarg,  bnt  no  uncensored  telegram  should  be  despatched  from  Louisburg. 


VISIT  OF  JAPANESE  OFFICIAL. 

r  Conyngham  Greene,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  Japan,  has  at  the 
request  of  Baron  Kato,  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  given  an  open  letter 
of  introduction  addressed  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of  commerce  and  industry  at 
various  places  in  Canada  to  Mr.  Akira  Yamanouchi,  Councillor  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  who  accompanied  by  a  few  business  men  is  paying  a  visit 
to  Canada  for  purposes  of  inspecting  commerce  and  industry. 

Sir  George  Foster  hopes  that  these  gentlemen  will  receive  all  possible  courtesy  and 
assistance  in  pursuit  of  their  mission. 
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CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  o,f  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  February.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies : — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
February  17,  1915;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  February  17,  1915. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney — The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company:  From  West  St. 
John,  Rangatira,  February,  1915. 

British  West  Indies. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara — 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company:  From  St.  John,  Chaudiere,  February  14, 
from  Halifax,  Chaudiere,  February  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara — The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany: From  Halifax,  Chignecto,  February  12;  from  St.  John,  Caraquet,  February  28. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Jamaica — Pickf ord  and  Black  Line :  A  Steamer,  February 
4;  to  Turks  Island,  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Jamaica — Pickford  and  Black  Line:  Amanda, 
February  18. 

China. 

To  Hong  Kong — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Antilochus,  January  20. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
February  17,  1915;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  February  17,  1915. 

Great  Britain. 

To  Glasgow — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Antilochus,  January  20,  1915. 
To  Liverpool — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Antilochus,  January  20,  1915. 
To  London — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Antilochus,  January  20,  1915. 
To  Manchester — Manchester  Liners,  Ltd.:    From  St.  John,  N.B.,  Manchester 
Citizen,  February  10;  Manchester  Inventor,  February  24. 

Hawaii. 

To    Honolulu — Canadian-Australasian    Royal    Mail    Line:    From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  February  17,  1915;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  February  17,  1915. 
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Japan. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Antilochus,  January 
20,  1915. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  February  17,  1915;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  February  17,  1915. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin — The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Com- 
pany:  From  West  St.  John,  Rangatira,  February,  1915. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  16,  1914: — 


Cheese- 
Bristol   78/  80/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   77/  79/  w 

London   77/  79/  • 

Glasgow     -  79/  » 

Butter— None  reported. 
Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   71/    v    73/   per  cwt, 

Liverpool..    70/  73/ 

London   70/  72/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt, 

Liverpool   64/  67/ 

London  '  

Glasgow   69/  70/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol    74/         78/   per  cwt, 

Liverpool   74/        78/  » 

London  •   75/  79/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  19,  1914,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals  living : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs   

Swine  

Horses  

Fresh  meat : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton      it  ii  H   ....  H 

Pork  ii  ii  ii    ii 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon  i 

Beef  

Hams  .-   ii 

Pork   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted     u 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned) .  .   

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter..  

Margarine    H 

Cheese   

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  ■ 

i.     cream     h 

ii     condensed   n 

•i     preserved,  other  kinds     m 

Eggs.    Gt.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game     h 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard  

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat   

Wheatmeal  and  flour   >• 

Barley   n 

Oats  

Peas   ii 

Beans  i 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   « 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples  .  ~    i 

Pears   n 

Hay   Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1913. 


22 
501 

60 

188,573 
103,075 
24,224 
17,313 

99,289 
516 
11,953 
4,229 

2,392 

10,977 

85,670 
41,487 

20,755 

143 
28,504 
61 

500,687 
237,178 
1,425 
7,511 
43,557 

1,974,200 
277,200 
284,000 
314,000 
27,611 
33,180 
455,900 

115,829 
736 
178 
11,458 


Quantities. 
1914. 


102 

151,535 
159,103 
23,148 
21,413 

72,959 

6,593 
1,935 
2,236 

31,244 

92,850 
31,423 
104,184 
60 
60 
36,993 
575 
540,479 
37,405 
2,300 
13,171 
29,322 

1,555,300 
113,600 
268,500 
487,700 
21,580 
9,470 
746,300 

161,523 
6,175 
17 
2,017 


NEW  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE  PREMIUM. 

The  Department  is  advised  with  reference  to  the  following  new  rates  of  premium 
on  hulls  under  the  British  Government's  new  war  risk  insurance  scheme.  These  rates 
will  be  in  operation  from  December  17,  1914: — 

For  a  voyage,  15s.  (fifteen  shillings)  per  cent. 

For  a  round  voyage,  30s.  (thirty  shillings)  per  cent. 

For  a  time  policy  for  91  days,  30s.  (thirty  shillings)  per  cent. 
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NOTES  ON  GERMAN  TRADE. 

In  mnection  with  the  campaign  being  actively  conducted  in„  the  United  King- 
dom to  secure  lor  British  manufacturers  and  exporters  the  trade  in  foreign  and  colonial 
markets  formerly  in  German  and  Austrian  hands,  the  Government  Department  known 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  lias  prepared  memoranda  giving  information  with  regard  to 
possible  developments  in  certain  important  trades.  Extracts  from  these  memoranda, 
which  it  was  thought  were  of  interest  to  Canadian  trade,  have  been  published  in  the 
Weekly  Report,  commencing  with  No.  557  and  continued  successively  up  to  the  present 
Issue.  It  has  now  been  thought  advisable,  however,  to  bring  the  series  to  a  conclusion. 
A  list  of  the  various  extracts  is  accordingly  given  herewith  showing  the  number  of  the 
Weekly  Report  in  which  a  particular  extract  appeared,  together  with  the  line  of  trade 
with  which  it  dealt,  Additional  copies  of  the  Weekly  Reports  containing  these 
extracts  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  A  further  list  is  also  published  herewith  giving  those  memoranda  from 
which  extracts  have  not  been  taken  for  insertion  in  the  Weekly  Report.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  of  these  memoranda  are  on  file  at  the  Department  and  may  be 
inspected  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  and  traders  on  application. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  memoranda  from  which  extracts  have  already 
appealed  in  the  Weekly  Report: — 


Weekly  Report  No.  Subjects  dealt  with. 

557  Implements  and  tools. 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Machinery  belting. 
558  Furniture. 

Cotton  hosiery. 

Cutlery. 

Screws,  nuts,  bolts  and  nails. 

559  Toys  and  games. 

Leather  gloves. 
Sewing  machines. 
Electrical  apparatus. 

560  Rubber  tires. 

Iron  and  steel  wire. 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Musical  instruments. 

561  Cast-iron  stoves,  baths,  etc. 

Enamelled  hollow  ware. 
Soaps. 

Motor  cars. 

562  Products  of  the  printing  industry. 

Hollow  glassware. 

Heavy  chemicals. 

563  Paints  and  colours. 

Leather  wares. 
Jewellery  and  trinkets. 
Brass  wares. 

564  Medicines. 

Machine  tools. 
Aluminium  ware. 
Agricultural  machinery. 
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Weekly  Keport  No.  Subjects  dealt  with. 

565  Cotton  gloves. 

Electric  light  carbons. 

Cement. 

Wooden  wares. 

566  Sanitary  ware. 

Linoleum  and  oilcloths. 

Rubber  wares. 
567  Felt  hats. 

Feeding  stuffs. 

Goldsmiths'  and  silversmiths'  wares. 

Paper  and  cardboard. 
568  Fertilizers. 

Carpets. 

Tin  wares. 

Cordage  and  twine 
569  Stoneware,  earthenware  and  ehinaware. 

Copper  goods. 

Plate  and  sheet  glass. 
570  Buttons  and  studs. 

Baskets  and  basketware. 

Starch. 

571  Furriers'  wares. 

Scientific  instruments. 
572  Oils. 

Candles. 

Animal-drawn  vehicles. 


The  following  are  the  memoranda,  extracts  from  which  have  not  appeared  in  the 
Weekly  Report: — Anchors,  grapnels  and  chains;  artificial  flowers;  boilers  and  boiler- 
makers'  wares;  boot  polishes;  brewing  and  distilling  machinery  and  apparatus;  build- 
ing and  furniture  fittings  (including  locksmiths'  wares);  cigars;  cotton  piece  goods, 
bleached  and  unbleached;  cotton  prints;  cotton  velvets  and  plushes;  cotton  yarns; 
cycles  and  parts  thereof;  engine  and  boiler  packing;  feathers,  ornamental;  fireproof 
bricks,  retorts,  crucibles,  etc.;  internal  combustion  and  explosion  motors,  gas  turbines, 
etc. ;  iron  and  steel  bars,  angles,  rods,  hoops,  etc. ;  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets ; 
iron  and  steel  wire  manufactures;  jute  manufactures  (including  yarn);  lace  and 
embroidery;  linen  manufactures  (including  yarn);  lubricating  oils  and  greases; 
men's  cotton  and  woollen  clothing;  milling  machinery;  motor  cycles;  perfumery  and 
cosmetics;  photographic  goods;  pins  and  needles;  printing  and  lithographic 
machines;  pumps  and  pumping  machinery;  rail  locomotives;  railway  material  of  iron 
and  steel  (except  rolling  stock  and  wheels,  tyres  and  axles) ;  railway  wheels  and  axles 
(complete)  and  tires  and  axles;  road  locomotives  (including  steam-rollers);  sewing, 
etc.,  cotton;  silk  manufactures  (piece  goods,  ribbons,  etc.);  straw  plait  a;nd  straw 
hats;  textile  machinery;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  of  iron  and  steel;  umbrellas  and 
sunshades;  women's  and  girls'  clothing;  woollen  and  worsted  piece  goods;  woollen 
velvets  and  plushes. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
fund  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 


Italy. 

REDUCED  RATES  ON  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

The  Board  of  'Trade  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  published  the  following  summary 
of  the  Decree  of  October  18,  temporarily  reducing  the  customs  duties  von  grain  and 
flour  imported  into  Italy. 

The  Decree  provided  that,  as  from  the  20th  October  and  until  the  31st  March, 
1915,  the  import  duties  on  certain  articles  were  to  be  reduced  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: — 


Tariff  No. 


372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
378 

381 


382 
383 
384 
385 


Articles. 


Wheat  

Rye  

Oats  ,  :  

Barley   

Maize,  white   

Cereals,  not  specified  in  the  Tariff  (including  maize  other 

than  white)  

Flour  and  meal — 

(a)  Of  wheat. . . .  ."  

(c)  Of  rye    

(d)  Of  oats  and  barley  

(e)  Of  white  maize     

ex  (/)  Of  maize  (other  than  white)  and  of  other  cereals  not 

specified  in  the  Tariff  ;  

Semolina  ,  

Bran  :  

Edible  pastes. ."  

Bread  and  ships'  biscuit  


Rate  of  Duty. 


According  to  the 
Customs  Tariff. 


Lire  ct. 
Per  100  kilogs. 


50 
50 
00 
00 
50 


1  15 


11  50 

6  50 

C  00 

9  50 

3  15 

15  50 
2  00 

16  00 
16  00 


Fixed  by  th« 
Decree. 


Lire  ct. 
Per  100  kilogs. 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

0  50 


The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  information  to 
the  effect  that  a  Eoyal  Decree,  dated  the  1st  December,  has  been  published  which 
extends  to  the  15th  June,  1915,  the  period  during  which  the  reduced  rates  of  duty 
established  by  the  above-mentioned  Decree  of  the  18th  October  are  to  remain  in  force. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  Hungary. 
(By  Mr.  W.  G.  Max  Midler,  His  Majesty's  Consul-General  at  Budapest.) 

GENERAL. 

The  year  1913  was  from  the  economic  point  of  view  one  of  the  worst  which 
Hungary  has  experienced  for  the  past  30  years.  Everything  suffered  from  the  Balkan 
wars — finance,  commerce  and  industry.  The  steady  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
by  the  banks,  the  consequent  diminution  of  confidence  in  business  circles,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  supply  of  money  from  abroad,  came  near  to  causing  a  disastrous 
financial  crisis. 

Austria-Hungary  was  obliged  by  the  events  in  the  Balkans  to  resort  to  measures 
of  defence,  which  countries  further  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  were 
able  to  dispense  with.  The  mobilization  entailed  not  only  an  expenditure  of  many 
millions,  but  also  the  withdrawal  from  productive  work  of  many  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  men.  The  closest  commercial  connection  usually  exists  between  Hungary  and 
the  Balkan  States,  and  the  war  naturally  had  a  very  adverse  effect  on  trade  in  this 
direction;  indeed,  the  unfavourable  returns  of  the  State  railways  may  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  cessation  of  the  transit  trade  to  the  Balkans. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  loss  suffered  by  Hungarian 
trade  and  industry  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  such  a  high  rate  of  interest  throughout 
the  year,  but  it  has  been  calculated  that,  taking  the  total  amount  advanced  by  the 
banks  on  bills,  securities  and  current  accounts  at  £189/833,333,  and  the  average  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  the  banks  during  1913  at  1|  per  cent  higher  than  in  normal 
times,  this  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  interest  paid  of  £2,847,500, 
which  sum  may  be  said  to  be  deducted  from  the  incomes  of  the  earning  classes.  The 
bankruptcy  of  several  smaller  banks,  especially  in  the  provinces,  contributed  still 
further  to  affect  credit.  Great  loss  was  also  occasioned  by  extensive  floods  in  Tran- 
sylvania. 

The  year  1913  has  been  a  bad  year  for  Hungary,  but  Hungarian  credit  has 
passed  successfully  through  this  period  of  economic  stress.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Hungary  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  in  which  the  annual  national 
revenue  from  agriculture  alone  amounts  to  about  £230,000,000.  Should  the  present 
upward  trend  in  the  money  market  be  maintained  and  should  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  a  good  harvest  be  granted  to  the  country,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
soon  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  financial  crisis  of  the  past  year. 

AGRICULTURE. 

After  a  series  of  good  years  the  harvest  of  1913  proved  less  satisfactory, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  wheat  crop.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  decrease  of  the 
area  harvested  and  partly  to  damage  caused  by  bad  weather  and  floods,  especially  in 
Transylvania,  where  large  areas  of  cultivated  land  were  devastated  for  years  to  come. 
Incessant  rain  both  before  and  after  the  harvest  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  crops. 

The  diminished  output  of  wheat  was,  however,  partly  counterbalanced  by  the 
excellent  results  attained  in  beetroots  and  various  animal  fodders.  The  crop  of  hay 
and  other  fodders  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  for  years,  and  should  greatly  benefit  the 
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stock.  The  lower  price  of  fodder  should  also  contribute  towards  decreasing'  the 
price  of  live  stock,  though  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  material  fall  in  the  abnormally 
high  prices  of  food  in  Hungary,  so  long  as  the  Agrarians  retain  their  influence  and 
are  able  to  maintain  the  present  prohibitive  import  duties  on  agricultural  products. 
The  attitude  of  the  Agrarian  party  will  have  much  effect  upon  the  negotiations  for 
commercial  treaties  with  the  Balkan  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  harvests  of  the  last  five  years  in 
1 .000.000  metric  centners: — 


1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

Wheat   34-02  49 -2  51 '73  50*25  45 '78 

ftye   12-89  14-09  13*78  14-44  14-22 

Barley   16-15  12-13  16-59  15-70  18-02 

Oats   14-20  10-84  13-81  11  '65  15  '38 

Maize   46-64  54  *22  41-00  50 '99  53 -60 

Potatoes   54-5.3  55-91  50*47  59*73  54-50 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 


The  total  figures  of  Hungarian  foreign  trade  in  1912-131  are  as  follows: — 


Imports . 

Exports. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

Austria  only  

Total  

All  foreign  countries,  including  Austria  

Less  specie  and  precious  metals  

Total  

£ 

67,015,780 
1,030,047 

£ 

61,465,279 
755,556 

£ 

61,203,911 
909,074 

£ 

57,548,982 
420,290 

65,985,733 

60,709,723 

60,294,837 

57,128,692 

03,512,286 
1,339,678 

85,604,916 
1,069,309 

82,976,538 
16,396 

79,091,520 
897,673 

92,172,608 

84,535,607 

82,960,142 

78,193,847 

The  above  figures  show  that,  deducting  exports  and  imports  of  specie  and  precious 
metals,  Hungarian  trade  with  Austria  alone  shows  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
of  £3,581,031,  while  that  with  all  foreign  countries  shows  an  excess  of  imports  of 
£6,341,760.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  1912  we  see  that  both  imports  and 
exports  show  a  falling-off  both  in  the  case  of  trade  with  Austria  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  principal  articles  of  export,  cereals  (wheat  and 
flour)  decreased  from  £26,541,817  to  £23,445,191,  and  sugar  from  £4,649,801  to 
£4,545,722. 

The  import  of  cereals  decreased  from  £3,789,957  to  £3,002,242,  of  iron  and  iron- 
ware from  £6,093,507  to  £4,857,110,  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  from  £13,095,753  to 
£11,070,043,  of  wool  and  woollen  goods  from  £6,977,697  to  £6,437,813,  and  of  machinery 
from  £5,028,426  to  £3,290,019.  The  import  of  wood  and  coal  on  the  contrary  increased 
from  £5,146,048  to  £5,398,099. 


1  The  figures  for  1913  are  only  provisional. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat  in  1912-13  (the 
figures  for  1913  are  approximate)  : — 


To. 

1912. 

1913. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

M.  centners. 

7,040,995 
336,419 
174,216 

M.  centners. 

4,596,893 
23,853 
9,485 

M  centners. 

6,516,592 
416,326 
337,773 

M.  centners. 

4,990,223 
7,W3 
18,475 

OPENINGS  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE. 

The  figures  showing  the  imports  and  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
restricted  to  1912,  those  for  1913  not  being  as  yet  available.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
the  steady,  if  small,  increase  in  the  importation  of  British  goods  into  Hungary.  The 
rise  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  if  we  consider 
that  the  sudden  rise  from  £1,345,836  in  1910  to  £1,767,379  in  1911  was  principally  due 
to  the  purchase  by  the  Atlantica  Steamship  Company  of  seven  British-built  ships. 
The  import  from  India  is  about  the  same  as  in  1911.  The  annexed  figures  show  the 
variations  in  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  British  India:— 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 


1910   £1,345,836 

1911   1,767,379 

1912   1,832,990 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

1910   1,652,266 

1911   2,162,000 

1912   2,019,345 


As  to  openings  for  British  trade,  there  seems  little  to  add  to  previous  reports. 
The  following  goods  still  find  a  sale  here:  Agricultural  machinery,  engineering 
specialties,  motor  cars,  tools  and  instruments  (surgical,  scientific,  dental,  optical  and 
photographic),  sewing  machines,  high-class  paper  and  stationery,  men's  hats  and 
haberdashery,  umbrellas  and  walking  sticks,  groceries  (such  as  jam,  tea,  whisky  and 
biscuits) ;  all  kinds  of  sporting  articles  for  outdoor  games,  rubber  goods  (tennis 
shoes,  etc.),  fancy  articles  in  silver,  sanitary  earthenware,  varnish,  perfumery, 
pharmaceutical  goods,  typewriting  machines,  articles  for  writing  (good  ink  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain),  silk  and  woollen  tissues.  More  business  might  be  done  in  motor 
cars.  There  is  further  an  increasing  demand  for  ready-made  shoes,  woollen  materials 
for  gentlemen's  clothing,  coal  and  raw  asbestos.  The  following  is  a  list  of  articles 
not  manufactured  in  Hungary ;  there  might  be  an  opening  for  some  of  these :  Paper 
binders,  ampere  meters  (except  for  school  purposes),  gum  arabic  in  solid  pieces 
(fluid  is  manufactured),  awls,  asbestos  plates,  asbestos  cords,  velvet  (plush  is  manu- 
factured), safety-pins,  twine  buttons,  shoe  buttons,  boot-sewing  machines,  needles 
for  shoemakers,  alarm  clocks,  tracing  paper  ruled  with  centimetre  divisions,  revolvers, 
pins,  graphite,  india-rubber  sheets  for  beds,  thimbles,  hair-clippers,  violin  strings, 
crewel  needles,  thermometers,  typewriters,  carbon  for  electric  light,  calorimeters, 
cocoanut  mattings,  knitting  needles,  barometers,  linoleum,  stones  for  lithographing, 
linen  for  copying,  measuring  sticks  (foldable),  measuring  tapes  of  linen,  microscopes 
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(for  solmol  purposes),  millimetre  paper  for  drawing  and  copying  in  rolls,  mimeograph 
copying  machines,  hydrometers,  scissors,  clocks,  watch  glasses,  slates,  slate  pencils, 
corks,  planimeters,  cups  of  platinum,  polymeters,  raffia  linen  for  draw- 
ing, copying  apparatus,  multiplying  apparatus,  cash  jegisters,  needles  for  strap 
makers,  revolver  cartridges,  glass  beads,  glass  pens,  sewing  machine  needles,  needles, 
projectographs  and  voltmeters. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Kolozsvar  has  reported  that  the  following  goods  find 
a  Bale  in  Transylvania:  Men's  hosiery  (particularly  British  worsted  goods),  ready- 
made  clothing,  fancy  vests,  handkerchiefs,  walking  sticks,  gloves,  shoes  (the  latter 
in  particular  as  used  in  sport),  haberdashery  and  drapery,  coatings,  all  kinds  of 
trimmings,  threads,  pins,  ribbons,  Irish  linen  and  cotton  tapes,  glass  beads,  tape 
measures,  hosiery,  underwear,  stockings  (made  of  cotton  and  also  wool),  woollen 
caps,  boas,  nntiTs,  blankets,  corsets,  carpets,  etc.,  sporting  and  athletic  goods  for  out- 
door  games,  tennis  racquets,  footballs,  waterproofs,  sport  dresses,  garters,  also  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  necessities,  photographic  plates,  printing  papers,  cameras,  groceries 
(such  as  jam,  tea,  whisky,  brandy  and  biscuits,  etc.),  agricultural  machinery,  engi- 
neering  specialties,  motors  and  motor  cars,  bicycles,  typewriting  and  sewing  machines, 
ami  all  kinds  of  tools  and  instruments  (surgical,  scientific,  dental,  optical,  etc),  high- 
class  paper  and  stationery,  articles  for  writing,  fancy  articles  in  silver,  sanitary 
earthenware,  varnish,  perfumery  and  pharmaceutical  goods. 

The  trade  in  the  articles  enumerated  is  capable  of  a  greater  development  by 
creating  direct  agencies  in  Hungary  quite  separate  and  independent  of  the  Austrian 
ones,  and  thereby  preventing  the  loss  sustained  through  the  unpopularity  of  indirect 
agencies. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

The  present  relative  positions  of  the  seven  leading  countries  which  export  to 
Hungary,  according  to  percentage  of  value  of  their  respective  exports,  are  as 
follows : — 

Per  Cent.    Per  Cent.    Per  Cent. 


Country. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1. 

..    ..  75-31 

73  -41 

71  -59 

2. 

....  8*38 

9  -02 

9  -41 

3. 

....  2-15 

2  -49 

2-19 

4. 

....  1-74 

2-04 

1  -99 

5. 

United  States  

....  1-63 

1  -94 

2-44 

6. 

....  1-36 

]  -24 

1  -49 

7. 

  1-02 

]  -12 

1  -24 

It  will  be  noticed  that  imports  from  Germany  have  again  risen  from  9-02  to 
9-41  per  cent.  In  1904  Germany  stood  at  5-96  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  noticeable 
and  steady  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States  of  America. 


INDUSTRY  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

The  Balkan  war  produced  general  depression  in  nearly  every  branch  of  indus- 
try, the  effects  of  which  will  probably  be  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  The  principal 
industries  were  forced  to  reduce  their  output,  with  the  exception  of  factories  engaged 
in  producing  goods  for  military  purposes.  The  cost  of  production  was  enhanced  by 
the  shortage  of  workmen  and  the  consequent  rise  in  wages.  The  crisis  in  the  money 
market,  the  cessation  of  export  to  the  Balkans,  and  the  general  uncertainty  of  the 
foreign  political  situation,  all  contributed  towards  diminishing  the  industrial  activity 
of  the  country.  The  stagnation  in  the  building  trade  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
banks  to  lend  money  on  mortgage,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  need  for  further  housing 
accommodation  in  the  various  towns  was  severely  felt  by  the  brick  and  tile  factories, 
the  masons,  joiners,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  etc. 
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Value  of  articles  imported  into  Hungary  from  Canada  during  the  years  1911-12: — 


1911. 

1912. 

Kronen. 

Kronen. 

.  .    ....    .  .  692,283 

2,075,040 

36,900 

499,802 

8,985 

2,620,727 

 £  37,810 

£  109,196 

Value  of  articles  exported  from  Hungary  to  Canada  during  the  years  1911-12 : — 


1911. 

1912. 

Kronen. 

Kronen. 

153,450 

174,000 

32,983 

38,215 

Total  

398,648 

£  16,610 

Note. — Kronen  20 -3  cents. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

DECREASE  IN  HONG  KONG  FLOUR  TRADE. 

The  flour  market  of  Hong  Kong  is  all  but  completely  dead,  and  present  indications 
are  that  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  will  show  the  smallest  stocks  on  hand  and  the 
smallest  current  volume  of  business  for  many  years.  At  present  there  are  on  hand 
in  the  colony  about  350,000  bags  of  flour  as  compared  with  as  low  as  260,000  bags 
November  1  and  700,000  bags  at  the  same  period  of  1913,  when  stocks  were  considered 
low  in  view  of  the  volume  of  business  then  obtaining. 

High  prices  in  the  United  State?  and  low  exchange  value  of  silver  here  have 
combined  to  make  business  almost  impossible.  A  few  lots  of  flour  are  arriving  on  old 
contracts,  but  the  imports  at  the  present  time  are  mostly  for  foreigners  resident'  in 
China  or  for  the  high-class  Chinese  trade  only.  For  several  months  there  has  been  no 
chance  for  new  business.  The  price  of  flour  in  the  United  States  at  present  precludes 
its  use  as  food  for  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  when  to  this  high  price  at 
home  is  added  the  low  value  of  silver  and  to  that  also  the  great  discount  of  subsidiary 
silver  coins  compared  to  the  standard  silver  dollar  the  Chinese  people  simply  find 
that  they  can  not  use  flour.  Not  only  are  high  prices  and  low  exchange  working 
against  the  trade,  but  high  freight  rates  have  given  the  finishing  touch.  Any  one  of 
these  several  causes  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  satisfactory  imports. 

Present  prospects  are  that,  far  from  being  the  banner  year  which  was  anticipated 
in  the  trade  at  the  beginning  of  1914,  the  year's  total  imports  in  Hong  Kong  will  not 
exceed  two-thirds  of  those  of  last  year,  and  the  immensely  larger  portion  of  the 
imports  realized  came  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Imports  for  1914  will  probably 
not  exceed  3,300,000  bags,  as  compared  with  5,176,623  in  1913.  Stocks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  were  heavy,  but  they  have  been  worked  off  until  at  present  there  is 
danger  of  the  Hong  Kong  government  preventing  further  exports  of  the  product  from 
the  colony  as  a  war  measure,  flour  being  upon  the  list  of  articles  which  can  not  be 
exported  from  the  colony  during  the  war  except  by  permission  of  the  Government. 
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So  fax  this  permission  has  been  freely  granted,  but  should  stocks  get  below  a  six 
months'  supply  for  the  colony  and  the  territory  immediately  dependent  upon  its 
local  markets  for  food  supplies  the  embargo  is  likely  to  become  effective.  At  present 
the  indications  are  that  the  trade  will  run  along  quietly  on  a  local  basis  until  con- 
as  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  generally  as  to  prices  change  and  until 
also  Chinese  monetary  troubles  are  so  far  adjusted  that  trade  may  again  become 
possible. — (  r.»s'.  Commerce  Reports.) 

GERMAN  COMPETITION  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

ELM.  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Georgetown  has  forwarded  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  a  report  upon  German  competition  in  certain  classes  of  goods  in  British 
Guiana.    This  competition  has  in  the  past  been  difficult  to  meet  on  account  of  the 

bionable  practices  freely  adopted  by  German  exporters  in  such  directions  as  the 
copying  of  trade  marks,  false  descriptions,  packing  of  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deceive  the  Customs.  " faked n  invoices,  etc.,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  other 
matter-  there  are  points  which  have  been  studied  by  German  traders  and  neglected 
by  their  United  Kingdom  competitors  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

It  is  mostly  in  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  losing 

ad.  Where  quality  is  a  prime  consideration  she  can  still  hold  her  own,  but  in 
m  arly  all  districts  within  the  tropical  belt  the  large  majority  of  the  population  has 
oo  ureat  amount  of  wealth,  and  cheap  articles  of  clothing  and  household  utility 
naturally  find  a  ready  sale  amongst  them.  Thus  the  United-Kingdom  manufacturer 
cannot  afford  to  despise  the  production  of  articles  of  cheap  and  low  grade  quality 
however  much  he  may  feel  disinclined  to  engage  in  such  a  trade. 

German  methods  of  securing  trade  have  also  been  demonstrated  in  their  system 
of  attacking  certain  branches  of  commerce  which  do  not  require  a  large  amount  of 
fixed  capital,  underselling  British  exporters,  and  then  raising  prices  when  competition 
has  been  driven  from  the  field. 

Amongst  other  articles  in  which  the  Germans  have  been  successful  in  gaining  an 
asci  adancy  over  United  Kingdom  suppliers  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned: 
Earthenware,  glass  and  glassware,  certain  classes  of  soft  goods,  hardware,  including 
enamelware,  cutlery  and  toys — all  of  these  in  the  cheaper  qualities.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  German  trade  in  these  goods  is  effected  by  shipment  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  re-exportation  thence  to  British  Guiana;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the 
exact  value  of  the  German  goods  imported  into  British  Guiana. 

In  regard  to  future  business  in  this  colony  the  importance  of  carefully  studying 
the  requirements  of  the  market  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  United  States  shippers,  who  are  actively  working  the  whole  of  the  South 
American  market,  are  just  as  thorough  and  careful  as  the  Germans  in  their  business 
methods.  American  shippers  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  investigating  the 
requirements  of  the  market  and  of  individual  customers,  and  make  expert  and 
exhaustive  study  of  shipping  conditions  and  customs  tariffs  so  as  to  secure  the  most 

irable  classifications.  Their  packings  also  are  adapted  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  transport,  climate,  etc.  Such  points  are  of  great  importance  in  establishing  sound 
business  relations  in  this  part  of  the  world. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  Office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  November,  1913  and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Sweden  

Norway   

Denmark   

Netherlands  

Belgium    

France   

Unite' i  States. ... 

Uruguay . .         . .   . . 

Argentine  Republic. . 
Channel  Islands  .  .  .  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. . 

Natal  

Australia — 

South  Australia . .  . 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland   

New  Zealand  


Deduct  to  correct — 

Denmark  

Argentine  Republic. 

Victoria  

New  Zealand  


Beef. 


1913. 


Cwts. 


181 


o 
90 
12,912 
480,077 


103 
0,891 
11,966 
112,641 
13,125 

637,989 


1914. 


Cwts. 


353 


64,981 
27,918 
431,407 


2,391 


635,598 


438 
694 

443 
1,804 
13,825 
62,223 
35,092 


639,178 


•07 


638,471 


Mutton. 


1913. 


Cwts. 


3 
11 

22,693 


254 


7,380 
91,955 


1,060 
75,281 
114,344 
19,799 
70,909 


1914. 


Cwts. 


24,347 


Pork. 


1913. 


Cwts. 


249 


64 
62,011 
1,560 
34 


1,2,478 


11 


1,316 

31, 020 ; 

40,020 
6,456 
145,262 


403,692 


25 


341,146 


64,012 
160 


403,667!  341,146 


63,852 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  ARGENTINA. 


The  Argentine  Republic  is  a  very  important  market  for  agricultural  machinery 
and  during  the  year  1912  there  were  imported  no  less  than  90,000  ploughs,  15,000 
harrows,  over  5,000  horse-rakers,  25,000  sowers  and  16,000  mowers,  and  these  figures 
go  on  increasing  year  by  year  as  more  and  more  land  is  brought  under  cultivation. 
Of  great  importance,  too,  is  the  sale  of  replacement  parts,  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
lack  of  local  industry,  a  large  quantity  is  sold. 

British  manufacturers  wishing  to  supplant  the  German  imports  should  strive  to 
have  a  central  depot  at  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as  branches  at  the  principal  centres  of 
agriculture — Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  Mendoza,  Bahai-Blanca,  etc.,  or  failing  that,  agents 
in  each  of  these  towns,  or  arrange  with  their  sole  agent  that  their  goods  are  stocked 
in  all  these  towns,  as  the  local  farmer  does  not  go  to  Buenos  Aires  for  what  he  wants 
ii  he  can  see  someone  else's  make  on  show  locally. 

Price  is  necessarily  of  more  importance  to  the  Argentine  importer  than  quality, 
although  the  standard  of  goods  required  is  rising.  In  the  more  barren  and  stony 
districts  the  heavy  English  plough  is  unsuitable,  owing  to  the  great  heat  and  the 
fact  that  oxen  are  almost  the  only  means  of  traction  in  these  districts,  and  the  lighter 
French  plough  has  become  quite  popular  with  the  smallest  class  of  farmers.  The 
French  plough  is  almost  identical  with  that  drawn  in  France  by  oxen. — (Made-in- 
England.) 
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TRAFFIC  FROM  NORWEGIAN  PORTS. 

Import  and  export  traffic  continues  regularly,  in  Norwegian  vessels  only,  between 
Christianiaj  Norway  and  Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  the  volume  of 
traffic  being  in  the  order  in  which  the  German  ports  are  named.  There  is  no  traffic 
between  Swinemunde  and  Ohristiania.  Importers  state  that  the  imports  from  Ger- 
many are  about  15  to  per  cent  less  than  before  the  war  began  and  that  it  is  likely 
that  Buch  import  will  decline  to  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  amount  because  of  lack  of 
raw  materials  and  because  of  war  conditions  in  Germany.  Steamships  sail  weekly 
from  Ohristiania  with  full  cargoes,  calling  at  the  ports  above  named,  and  return 
with  full  cargoes  from  those  places. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  any  article  of  commerce  consigned  from  Germany  to 
any  foreign  port  via  Norway  in  transit,  but  any  article  the  export  of  which  is 
embargoed  by  Norway,  if  consigned  to  Norwegian  ports,  can  not  be  exported  unless 
permission  is  granted  by  the  Norwegian  Government. 

At  present,  steamers  plying  between  Ohristiania  and  American  ports  refuse  to 
E  icept  articles  for  American  ports  that  are  billed  through  Norway  in  transit,  prefer- 
ring to  take  only  articles  that  are  shipped  from  Norwegian  ports,  whether  of  Nor- 
wegian or  other  origin.  This  method  lessens  the  chances  of  being  stopped  en  route 
by  vessels  of  belligerent  nations.  The  fact  that  space  on  the  vessels  named  is  in 
great  demand  enables  owners  to  select  the  classes  of  freight  they  prefer. — (U.  8. 
Commerce  Reports.) 

GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  American  Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade  in  Berlin  issued  a  special 
bulletin  under  date  of  November  7th,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made. 
It  is,  <  \  course,  impossible  to  tell  to  how  great  an  extent  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  bulletin  was  published  affected  the  reports  contained  therein. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  industrial  activity  has  undergone  many 
limitations  during  the  days  of  mobilization,  but  assumed  fairly  normal  shape  after 
the  concentration  of  the  military  forces.  Latest  statistics  show  that  the  improvement 
of  the  labour  situation  is  making  steady  strides,  and  the  number  of  unemployed  is 
not  what  might  be  expected. 

Xo  slack  was  experienced  by  the  industries  connected  with  the  production  of  food 
products.  The  metal  and  clothing  industries  are  on  the  whole  engaged  to  their  full 
pacity.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October  the  following  industries 
increased  their  activity:  Metal  industry,  chemicals,  textiles,  clothing, .  leather  goods, 
planting,  etc.  The  efforts  of  the  United  States  Government  to  free  cotton  from  the 
restrictions  of  war-contraband  are  looked  upon  with  great  interest  by  the  German 
business  world,  although  it  can  be  said  that  the  present  supply  will  last  several  months 
at  least. 

One  of  the  foremost  companies  supplying  war  material,  especially  metal,  reports 
that  should  the  war  extend  a  great  length  of  time,  a  sufficient  supply  of  copper  is  on 
hand,  and  also  the  company  is  in  position  to  supply  other  industries. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  German  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  approxi- 
mately $125,000,000  worth  of  cotton  was  imported  in  1913  from  the  United  States, 
i  nd  -575,000,000  worth  of  copper.  The  German  Kali  Syndicate  reports  that  the  busi- 
ness  has  increased  very  favourably  during  the  past  weeks. 

During  the  month  of  September  476  failures  were  announced,  an  increase  of  54 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  and  a  noticeable  decrease  as  compared  with 
the  month  of  September,  1913,  when  680  failures  were  recorded.  This  favourable 
showing  is  largely  due  to  the  organization  of  the  bankers  and  special  institutions  of 
credit  established  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  The  German  Federal  Council,  in 
case  of  insolvency  of  tradesmen  or  manufacturers  has  undertaken  the  supervision  of 
such  concerns,  in  order  to  prevent  possible  failure. 
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A  circular  was  recently  distributed  among  large  German  concerns  and  all  the 
most  important  chambers  of  commerce  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
in  stances  where  American  goods  were  being  boycotted.  Numerous  replies  were 
received  from  all  directions,  and  among  them  letters  from  chambers  of  commerce  in 
leading  industrial  centres,  which,  without  exception  exclaimed  their  surprise  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  boycotting  American  goods,  and  stating  that  in  the  respective 
districts  no  such  thing  had  come  to  their  attention,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  German 
business  circles  were  doing  their  best  to  maintain  and  extend  their  connections  with 
American  trade. — (Weekly  Export  Bulletin.) 

CATALOGUES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Windau  calls  the  attention  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  wishing  to  do  business  in  Russia  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  preparing 
catalogues  in  a  form  easily  understood  by  Russian  buyers.  Catalogues  are  generally 
sent  out  in  English,  with  English  prices,  and  consequently  have  very  little  change  of 
securing  the  interest  of  the  Russian  trade.  Catalogues  in  Russian  are  the  best. 
Should  this  language  be  impossible,  or  beyond  the  enterprise  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  should  catalogues  still  be  sent  in  English,  it  is  recommended  that  each  catalogue 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  supplement,  firmly  attached,  containing  the  numbers, 
denominations,  prices,  weights,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  more  important  particulars 
of  the  articles  in  the  German  or  Russian  language.  The  prices  must  be  in  Russian 
money.  In  normal  times  the  rate  of  exchange  is  very  steady,  and  if  48  copecks  are 
taken  to  the  shilling  the  British  seller  will  get  his  full  value.  Weights  should  be 
given  in  the  Russian  funt  (about  0-9  lb.)  or  poud  (36  lbs.),  as  the  import  dnty  is 
calculated  in  nearly  all  cases  on  weight  of  the  article,  besides  which  the  buyer  prob- 
ably requires  to  calculate  freight  or  postage. 

German  catalogues  frequently  supply  all  these  particulars,  so  that  the  buyer  can 
calculate  from  the  catalogue,  without  further  trouble  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods 
including  freight  and  duty.  British  suppliers  must  work  on  similar  methods  if  they 
intend  to  capture  trade  hitherto  held  by  the  enterprising  and  painstaking  Teuton. — 
(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

SPANISH  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  Director  General  of  Customs  of  Spain  show  an 
importation  of  paper  pulp  for  the  year  of  46,000  metric  tons,  with  an  estimated 
value  of  5,000,000  pesetas  ($932,000).  The  countries  of  origin  are  as  follows: — 
Germany,  9,000  metric  tons;  Austria,  67  metric  tons;  Belgium,  375  metric  tons;  Cuba, 
6  metric  tons;  United  States,  276  metric  tons;  France,  196  metric  tons;  England,  739 
metric  tons;  Holland,  142  metric  tons;  Norway,  8,479  metric  tons;  Portugal,  60 
metric  tons;  Russia,  2,682  metric  tons;  Sweden,  23,459  metric  tons;  Switzerland,  266 
metric  tons. 

As  long  as  the  neutrality  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  is  preserved,  and  navi- 
gation continues  open,  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  will  be  obtain- 
able, and  Spain  will  be  able  to  supply  the  20  per  cent  heretofore  secured  from 
Germany.  While  the  scarcity  of  forests  in  Spain  has  made  this  tribjite  to  foreign 
countries  necessary,  a  recent  writer  in  a  local  commercial  newspaper  believes  that  it 
could  be  partially  remedied  by  the  use  of  red  beet  pulp.  There  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  such  beet  pulp  which  might  be  made  available,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
some  of  the  factories  devoted  to  the  sugar  industry  might  be  advantageously  used 
for  the  production  of  this  product. 

It  is  said  that  experiments  in  this  line  have  been  made  and  the  industry  success- 
fully carried  on  in  South  America  during  the  past  eight  years. 

During  the  year  1913  Spain  imported  1,600  tons  of  raw  paper  with  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  1,000,300  pesetas  ($186,456);  of  this,  the  importation  from  Germany 
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was  valued  at  440,000  pesetas  ($82,016),  An  idea  of  this  trade- can  be  obtained  from 
the  values  of  the  importations  of  the  one  item  of  envelopes  for  letters,  which  in  1912 
Spain  purchased  as  follows:  From  Germany,  91,000  pesetas  ($1G,962) ;  United  States, 
8,000  pesetas  ($1,491);  France,  42,000  ($7,828);  England,  44,000  pesetas  ($8,201); 
Holland.  4.000  pesetas  ($745),  Notwithstanding  the  import  duty  of  $5.83  per  pound 
ass  of  goods,  over  $35,000  worth  of  envelopes  alone  were  imported  in  one 
year.  t 

It  would  Mvm  that  a  largo  percentage  of  paper  pulp,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  here- 
tofore  supplied  by  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  other  countries,  can  not  now 
reach  this  market,  and  there  should  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  American 
manufacturer  to  increase  Ins  sales  in  Spain.  — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Puhlic  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  January  7,  1915. 


Wheat. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Milk  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Cc. . 

G.  T.  Pacific   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  7.  erminal  Elevator  Co  . .. 

Purt  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator. 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour   

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co.  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich   

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co. 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Col  borne  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  John,  N.B  


Total  public  elevators. 


Bushels. 

164,625 
417,791 
284,644 
562,245 
311,544 
625,237 
880,356 
293,111 
188,142 

936,731 
31,067 
284,628 

4,980,121 


448,797 
1,377,705 

1,826,502 


423,313 
848,200 
2,542,482 
30,358 

*  362,433 
774,690 

2,998 

15,076 
46,275 
707,822 

304,721 

•  256,207 

27,866 
870,944 


7,213,385 


Total  quantity  in  store   j  14,020,008 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

81,274| 
174,898 
270,602, 

62,999 

89,694| 
373,262 
286,0831 

92, 246  j 
114,227) 

473,639 
8,465 
126,800 

2,154,189 


579,943 
310,060 

920,003 


98,650 

185,340 
795,754 
760,087 


158,141 
104,777 

53,975 

5,660 
89,397 
302,788 


631,367 
383,139 
589,388 


4,158,463 


7,232,655 


Barley. 

Bushels. 

16,432 
36, 311  j 
24,2641 

9,720 
10,600) 
25,740 
61,987 
25,625 

3,637 

53,924 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

3,547 
70,241 

85,525 


12,283 


280,514 


11,705 
13,525 


25,230 


90,326 

9,067 
27,004 
231,902 


358,299 


664,043 


226,152 
72,293 

'  44!  429 


67,292 
38,668 
68,534 

676,681 


190 


190 


97,729 


*33,417 


t  42,119 

17,908 
19,982 
18,601 


Totals 


Bushels. 

265,878 
699,241 
665,035 
634,964 
637,990 
1,096,532 
1,228,417 
455,411 
306,006 

1,531,586 
78,200 
492,245 


8,091,505 


1,040,445 
1,731,480 


2,771,925 


98,65C 

608,653 
1,643,954 
3,400,298 
30,358 
*  553,991 
879,467 
56,973 

20,736 
135,672 
1,143,055 

331,696 
934,560 
661,508 
1.460,332 


t  42,119 
187,637 


+  42,119 
864,508 


}n. 


959,903 


}  22,823, 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Pnblic  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 


January  7,  1915. 

("Ira  Hpr 

Terniinals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

VV  titbit  

No.  1  Hard   .... 

Bushels. 

11,204 

878,530 
1,530,539 
1,046, 114 

599,499 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

10,638 
1,491,668 
2,878,621 
1,372,313 
642,256 
'  196,800 
20,530 
600,559 

Bushels. 

21,842 
2,625,767 
5,279,116 
2,907,067 
1,410,290 
210,090 

21,515 
1,544,331 

255,569 
869,956 
488,630 
168,535 

13,290 
985 

29,537 

No.  2  „   

No  4  Wheat 

No.  5  „  

No.  6  „   

914,235 

4,980,121 

1,826,502 

7,213,385 

14,020,008 

Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 



Bushels. 

173,622 
1,731,008 
1,127,736 
728,539 
896,946 
350,836 
2,223,968 

■ 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.W  '    

Bushels. 

13,722 
636,310 
364,523 
222,402 

Bushels. 

1,759 
533,216 
207,890 
40,927 
50,662 
39,918 
45,631 

Bushels. 

158,141 
561,482 
555,323 
465,210 
846  ,284 
310,918 
1,261,105 

No.  2   

No.  3  „   

E No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

917,232 

2,154,189 

920,003 

4,158,463 

7,232,655 

Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 

Til  ^nfli  riYi 
Ui  V  lOlUil. 

Totals. 

Barley — 

No.  3  C.W  

Bushels. 

62,733 
105,202 
36,399 
19, 779 
56,401 

280,514 

Bushels. 

19,499 
5,731 

Bushels. 

5,408 
32,596 
11.003 

3;  073 
306,219 

Bushels. 

87,640 
143,529 
47,402 
22^852 
362,620 

No.  4  C.W  

Feed 

Other   

25,230 

358,299 

664,043 

Grades. 



Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
El ev  a  tors. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 
187,637 

Totals. 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  ,  

Bushels. 

534,950 
104,825 
21,320 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

722,587 
104,825 
21,510 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

190 

•  Other  

15,586 

15,586 

Totals,  Flax  

676,681 

190 

187,637 
42,119 

864,508 
42,119 

Corn  

Total  quantity  in  store  

8,091,505 

1 

2,771,925 

11,959,903 

22,823,333 

72811—5 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
s ii kr  brooke,  vancouver,  victoria,  winnipeg,  edmonton,  calgary,  saskatoon, 
and  Ciiambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Beference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

121.  Agents. — A  Lancashire  firm  manufacturing  engine  cleaning  waste  wishes 
to  appoint  agents  at  Montreal  and  Winnfpeg. 

122.  Bacon. — A  London  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  bacon,  packers  able  to 
supply  cooked  boneless  hams  and  gammons  in  tins  of  about  15  pounds  each. 

123.  Discs  for  milk  bottles. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent  makes  inquiry  for 
names  of  Canadian  makers  of  discs  for  milk  bottles,  etc. 

124.  Magnesite. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  magnesite. 

125.  Boiler  tubes. — A  Scottish  firm  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  boiler  tubes,  2-inch  x  4|--inch  diameter  in  lengths  from  18  feet  to  25  feet 
long,  either  iron  lap  welded,  steel  lap  welded,  or  solid  drawn  steel;  also  boiler  stay 
tubes  with  screwed  ends. 

126.  London  representative. — A  London  firm  of  produce  brokers  and  importers 

wishes  to  represent  Canadian  shippers. 

127.  Pish  guano. — A  Yorkshire  correspondent  makes  inquiry  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian importers  of  fish  guano. 

128.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  merchants  is  prepared  to  take 
up  Canadian  agencies,  and  request  correspondence. 

129.  Folding  chairs. — A  Cape  Town  agent  with  connection  in  all  centres  of 
South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  folding  chairs  made  of  maple,  birch 
or  oak.    Further  particulars  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

0.  Church  furniture. — Correspondence  is  requested  by  a  Cape  Town  agent 
who  has  a  large  connection  throughout  South  Africa. 

131.  Deck  Chairs. — A  Cape  Town  firm  requests  catalogues  and  correspondence 
with  complete  information  on  deck  chairs.  Will  purchase  or  act  as  agent  for  South 
Africa. 

132.  Settees,  all  kinds. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  commission  agent 
re  agency  for  South  Africa  in  Canadian-made  settees.  Immediate  correspondence 
with  full  information  requested. 
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133.  Tables,  kindergarten.— A  South  African  commission  agent  is  prepared  to 
take  up  Canadian  agency  for  kindergarten  tables.  Immediate  correspondence  with 
full  particulars  required. 

134.  Tables,  all  kinds. — Correspondence  is  requested  by  a  Cape  Town  agent  with 
large  connection  throughout  South  Africa. 

135.  School  desks. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
agency  for  Canadian  school  desks. 

136.  Stoves. — A  Cape  Town  agent  is  prepared  to  handle  on  commission. 
Immediate  correspondence  is  requested  with  full  particulars. 

137.  Tar. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  Cape  Town  commission  agent  for  immediate 
correspondence  with  full  particulars  re  agency  for  Canadian  tar. 

138.  Hoofing. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  open  for  agency  in  Cana- 
dian roofing.    Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  requested. 

139.  Hardware. — A  Cape  Town  agent  makes  inquiry  for  immediate  correspondence 
with  full  particulars  re  agency  for  Canadian  hardware.  Illustrated  catalogues  with 
f.o.b.  prices  Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

140.  Lumber  for  furniture. — Correspondence  is  requested  by  a  Cape  Town  agent 
who  has  a  large  connection  throughout  South  Africa.  Quotations  should  be  f.o.b. 
Montreal  or  St.  John 

141.  Wheels. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  asks  for  immediate  correspond- 
ence with  full  particulars  re  agency  in  Canadian-made  wheels.  Prices  should  be 
f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

142.  Hubs. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  Cape  Town  commission  agent  for  immediate 
correspondence  with  full  information  re  agency  in  Canadian  hubs.  Quotations  should 
be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

143.  Spokes. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency. 
Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  requested.  Quotations  should  be 
f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

144.  Rims. — Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars  re  agency  is  required 
by  a  South  African  commission  agent.  Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St. 
John. 

145.  Carriage  material. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  asks  for  full  par- 
ticulars re  agency  for  Canadian  carriage  material.  Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Mont- 
real or  St.  John. 

146.  Asbestos  sheets. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  commission  agent 
re  agency  in  Canadian  asbestos  sheets.    Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

147.  Canned  fruits. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
agency  in  South  Africa  for  Canadian  canned  fruits.  Prices  must  be  f.o.b.  Montreal 
or  St.  John. 

148.  Canned  vegetables. — A  South  African  commission  agent  is  open  for  agency 
in  Canadian  canned  vegetables.  .  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars 
requested. 

149.  Canned  salmon. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  with  connection  through- 
out South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  Canadian  canned  salmon.  Imme- 
diate correspondence  with  full  particulars  requested. 
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150.  Canned  meats. — A  South  African  commission  agent  makes  inquiry  re 
agency  in  Canadian  canned  meats.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  particulars 
required. 

151.  Cheese.-  A  ("ape  Town  commission  agent  asks  for  immediate  correspondence 
r<   agency  in  Canadian  cheese.    Quotations  must  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

L52.  Woodenware. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  commission  agent  re 
agency  in  Canadian  woodenware.    Illustrated  catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices  requested. 

L53.  Typewriting  supplies. — A  firm  in  France  desires- to  purchase  large  quan- 
tities  of  furnishings  for  typewriters,  ribbons,  carbons,  etc.,  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. a 

L54.  Agents  in  Norway. — A  firm  in  Christiania,  Norway,  desires  to  act  as  agents 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  articles:  Wheat,  flour  (mills),  rolled 
oats  (mills),  peas  and  seeds  (timothy),  lobsters  (canned),'  grain  (wheat  and  rye), 
rye  flour  (mills). 

155.  Wheat. — A  gentleman  in  Scandinavia  desires  to  correspond  with  large 
1  heat  mills  in  Canada  who  are  not  already  represented  in  Scandinavia  and  desires 
an  agent  there. 

156.  Compressed  wood  fibre. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  compressed  (or  vulcanized)  wood  fibre  as  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  valises,  etc. 

157.  Wood  pulp. — A  London  firm  who  are  purchasers  of  wood  pulp  invites  prices 

and  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

158.  Steel  round  bars. — A  Scotch  manufacturing  company  invites  offers  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  round  bars  suitable  for  the  production  of  rivets, 
etc. 

159.  Fish  tins. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  fish  tins  are  asked  to  correspond 

with  a  Newfoundland  dealer. 

lr»0.  Walnut  for  grmstocks. — A  British  firm  inquire  for  walnut  for  gunstocks 

as  follows:  Specification  to  govern  the  supply  of  butts,  fore-ends,  long  stocks,  and 
handguards  (in  the  rough).  They  are  to  be  cut  from  the  trunk  of  the  walnut  tree, 
felled  in  the  autumn,  when  the  sap  is  down.  They  must  be  straight  and  close  in 
grain,  free  from  damaged  wood,  salt  water,  galls,  shakes,  injurious  knots,  bends,  or 
other  imperfections.  They  are  to  be  presented  for  inspection  dry  and  freshly  planed. 
At  least  25  per  cent  should  be  "  Heart." 

161.  Beans. — A  leading  Newfoundland  commission  merchant  is  open  to  receive 

quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

Garbage  destructor  plant. — An  English  firm  of  importers  in  South  America 

would  like  to  hear  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  these. 

163.  Bolts  and  nuts. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
makers  of  bolts  and  nuts,  suitable  for  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights  and  agricultural  work. 

164.  Egrgs. — An  Amsterdam  importer  of  eggs  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence 

with  Canadian  exporters. 

165.  Hay,  straw. — A  broker  in  the  south  of  France  with  good  prospects  in  view 
invites  correspondence  from  exporters  of  hay  and  straw.  Quotations  to  include  freight 
and  insurance  to  French  port,  Marseille  or  Havre,  or  Liverpool. 

166.  Chicory. — A  Paris  representative  in  food  products  has  openings,  and  desires 
to  communicate  with  producers  of  chicory,  prices  to  include  freight,  insurance  and 
customs  duties,  amounting  to  $2.40  per  210  pounds  net,  stating  payment  conditions. 
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167.  Agricultural  implements. — A  broker  in  Paris  invites  correspondence  from 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery,  prices  including  freight,  insurance  and  duty, 
amounting  to  $2.40  per  210  pounds  net  on  mowers  and  reapers  and  other  machines 
weighing  over  840  pounds,  and  to  $3  per  210  pounds  net  on  other  machines. 

168.  Clothing'. — An  agent  in  Paris  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  manufac- 
turers of  all  kinds  of  clothing,  prices  to  include  freight,  insurance  and  duty,  stating 
conditions. 

169.  Socks,  cotton  and  wool. — A  Paris  representative  invites  quotations  from 
manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woollen  socks,  prices  including  freight,  insurance  and 
duty,  amounting  to  $90  per  210  pounds  net. 

170.  Underwear,  sweaters. — A  Paris  agent  wants  quotations  on  shirts,  drawers 
and  sweaters,  prices  inclusive  of  freight,  insurance  and  duty,  amounting  to  $90  per 
210  pounds  (100  kilos.)  net. 

171.  Pencils,  pen-holders,  erasers,  etc. — A  Paris  broker  desires  to  receive  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  from  manufacturers  of  pencils,  pen-holders,  rubber  erasers,  and 
other  smallware  formerly  imported  from  Germany.  Prices  c.i.f.  French  port,  including 
duty,  amounting  to  $42  per  210  pounds  for  graphite  pencils,  $54  for  coloured  or  copy- 
ing pencils,  $75  per  210  pounds  net  for  rubber  erasers,  and  for  pen-holders  10  per  cent 
in  addition  to  duty  on  highest  dutiable  matter  composing  same. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
lore  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
n  Otlire  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  thorn  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

In  view  of  the  transfer  of  British  Consuls  from  and  to  various  Consulates,  and 
the  occasional  retirement  of  these  officers,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  the 
address  of  the  Consulate  and  omit  the  names  of  the  Consuls. 


Austria-Hungary: 

Trieste,  British  Consul  General. 

Belgium: 

Antwerp,  British  Consul  General. 

Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  J aneiro,  British  Consul  General, 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru; 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Turkey : 

Constantinople^  British  Consul  General. 

Tur  key-in- Asia : 

Smyrna,  British  Consul  General: 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne, Cable  address.  Canadian. 


British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.    Box  109, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Yokohama. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  Street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape   Town.    Cable   address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,   Bristol.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A.  E.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.    Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.   Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  Durban,  41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  op  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  December  21,  1914. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  TARIFF,  1914. 

The  1914  Australian  customs  tariff  came  into  operation  on  December  4.  The 
Commonwealth  Parliament  prorogued  on  December  18  (until  April  14,  1915),  and 
the  session  closed  without  the  tariff  schedules  being  debated  or  ratified,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  new  duties  are  operative. 

The  only  amendment  made  was  the  suspension  of  the  duty  of  Is.  6d.  (36  cents) 
per  cental  upon  wheat,  which  is  now  duty  free  and  will  likely  remain  so  until  the 
1915  crop  of  wheat  is  harvested  (in  November  and  December  next). 

Customs  entries  are  being  passed,  at  the  advanced  rates  of  the  new  tariff,  under 
protest — or  upon  deposit — which  enables  the  importer  to  obtain  a  refund  of  any 
excess  duty  paid  over  the  duty  finally  ratified  by  Parliament 


NET  DUTIES  HIGHER  THAN  TARIFF  RATES. 


The  customs  duties  imposed  upon  goods  imported  into  Australia  are  considerably 
higher  than  superficially  expressed  in  the  tariff.  When  any  duty  is  imposed  accord- 
ing to  value,  section  154  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act  (No.  7  of  1902)  clearly  outlines 
that:— 

"  The  value  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  in  the  prin- 
cipal mafkets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  were  exported  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
commercial  acceptation  of  the  term  and  free  on  board  at  the  port  of  export  in  such 
country  and  a  further  addition  of  ten  per  cent  on  such  market  value." 

The  operation  of  the  10  per  cent  added  to  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  before 
the  duty  is  computed  thereon  increases  the  net  duties  payable  as  follows: — 


Australian  Tariff  Rate. 
5    per  cent. 
10 

m 

15 
17* 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 


Actual  Net  Duty. 
5  h  per  cent. 
11 

133 

161 

19£ 

22 

27h 


38£ 
44 

49* 
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Further,  as  the  basis  of  valuation  in  passing  customs  entries  is  the  free  on  board 
Bteamer  value  at  the  port  of  export,  the  cost  of  inland  transportation  from  factory 
to  port  of  shipment  (say  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  or  St.  John)  is  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  goods.  Thus,  the  net  duties  payable  are  increased  accordingly,  and 
obviously  the  oversea  manufacturer  close  to  the  shipping  port  has  a  tariff  advantage 
over  bis  competitor  not  so  favourably  situated  for  export  business.  In  effect,  the 
duty  payable  on  inland  carriage  to  shipping  port — especially  upon  cheap  and  bulky 
goods — considerably  increases  the  net  duty.  Canadian  exporters  can  refer  to  Weekly 
Report  No.  425  for  particulars  relative  to  the  Australian  customs  regulations  upon 
inland  freights,  particularly  in  reference  to  shipments  made  at  Vancouver. 

It  may  be  observed  in  making  shipment  at  New  York  that  only  the  cost  of  inland 
transportation  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  United  States  border  (say  from  Toronto 
to  Niagara  Falls)  is  dutiable,  but  the  railway  freight  in  Canada  must  be  clearly - 
stated  on  the  invoice. 

INCREASED  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  CANADA. 

In  the  schedule  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Report  No.  573  will  be  found  com- 
parative figures  showing  the  new  duties  in  the  general  schedules  of  the  1914  customs 
tariff,  in  contrast  with  the  general  tariff  duties  under  the  1908-11  tariff,  on  the  prin- 
cipal Australian  importations  from  Canada.  Manufacturers  or  exporters  interested 
in  items  not  included  in  the  appended  return  can  obtain  particulars  as  to  the  duties 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  preferential  duties  in  the  Commonwealth  customs  tariff  only  apply 
to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

CANNED  FISH. 

The  duties  upon  fish  remain  unaltered,  with  the  exception  that  the  general  tariff 
upon  canned  fish  has  been  increased  from  Id.  to  lid.  (3  cents)  per  pound.  Canned 
salmon  from  British  Columbia  and  canned  lobster  from  Nova  Scotia  are  "now  dutiable 
at  the  higher  rate,  whereas  canned  fish  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  admitted  at  the 
lower  duty. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  customs  duties  under  the  general  tariff  on  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  as  outlined  in  the  schedule,  have  been  increased  from  free  to  5  per  cent, 
from  free  to  10  per  cent,  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  respectively,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  specific  or  fixed  duties. 

APPAREL  AND  PIECE  GODDS. 

The  customs  duties  upon  corsets,  for  apparel  and  dressed  fur  skins  remain  unal- 
tered. The  fixed  duties  on  garments,  plus  the  ad  valorem  duties,  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  trade,  effectively  prohibit  the  importation  of  many  cheap  lines  of  ladies'  apparel. 
The  general  duties  upon  piece  goods  of  cotton  and  linen  remain  unaltered,  whereas 
canvas  and  duck,  formerly  free  (and  now  free  preferential),  are  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

The  duties  upon  boots  and  shoes  have  been  increased  in  both  the  preferential  and 
general  rates  by  5  per  cent,  making  the  new  duties  35  and  40  per  cent,  respectively. 
Sand  shoes  and  goloshes  are  also  increased  by  5  per  cent,  making  the  new  duties  25 
per  cent  preferential  and  30  per  cent  general.  Wading  boots,  formerly  free,  are  now 
free  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per  cent  to  all  other  countries. 
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FUIINITURE  AND  CHAIRS. 

The  increase  in  the  general  duties  on  furniture  from  ;35  to  45  per  cent  (i.e.,  from 
38£  to  49-£  per  cent  net)  is  a  severe  handicap  to  oversea  manufacturers  hitherto  export- 
ing their  goods  to  Australia.  The  ordinary  importing  charges  on  office  equipment, 
household  furniture  and  refrigerators  (which  measure  so  largely  for  freight  in  com- 
parison with  their  value)  constitute  a  substantial  natural  protection  (irrespective  of 
duty)  to  the  Australian  manufacturer. 

The  importation  into  Australia  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  chairs  from  Canada  and 
other  countries  is  undoubtedly  prohibited  under  the  new  tariff,  which  imposes  a  fixed 
duty  in  the  general  schedule  of  4s.  (97  cents)  each,  or  49 1  per  cent  net,  whichever  rate 
returns  the  higher  duty.  At  the  specific  rate  the  duty  on  many  lines  of  cheap  chairs 
is  quite  200  per  cent,  to  which  must  be  added  the  heavy  freight  and  other  importing 
charges.  Quite  a  number  of  forward  contracts  for  Canadian  and  other  chairs  have 
been  cancelled  by  cable  pending  parliamentary  revision  of  the  tariff. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 

Both  the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  general  schedule  on  pianos  and 
player  pianos  have  been  increased — the  fixed  duties  by  £1  per  instrument  and  the 
ad  valorem  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  Ordinary  household  organs  (classified  as  musical 
instruments  n.e.i.)  are  also  increased  from  20  to  25  per  .cent.  Pianola  attachments  are 
now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  BOARDS. 

Printing  paper,  including  "  news,"  formerly  free  to  all  countries,  is  now  duty  free 
to  the  United  Kingdom  only  and  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

Wrapping  paper,  including  kraft,  is  now  dutiable  at  5s.  6d.  ($1.34)  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  6s.  6d.  ($1.58)  per  cwt.  when  imported  from  other  countries. 

The  most  marked  advance  is  in  the  duties  upon  millboard,  cardboard,  pasteboard, 
greyboard,  leatherboard,  woodboard  and  manillaboard  (from  free  preferential  and  5 
per  cent  general)  to  20  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  25  per  cent  to  all  other 
countries.  Strawboard  has  been  increased  to  2s.  (49  cents)  preferential  and  2s.  6d. 
(61  cents)  per  cwt.  in  the  general  schedule. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 

The  duty  free  preferential  rate  and  10  per  cent  general  tariff  will  undoubtedly 
reflect  upon  the  importation  of  Canadian  tubing  or  welded  pipe  which,  under  the 
former  duty  free  rate,  had  grown  to  a  considerable  trade.  A  similar  preference  on 
United  Kingdom  as  against  Canadian  shafting  will  be  prejudicial  to  further  sales. 
Barbed  wire  and  wire  netting  were  not  hitherto  imported  from  Canada,  hence  the 
increased  duties  have  no  bearing  upon  previous  trade.  The  general  duty  of  5  per  cent 
on  wire  will  operate  against  Canadian  fencing  and  nail  wire.  The  ad  valorem  duties? 
on  steel  rails  and  fishplates  have  been  abolished,  but  the  fixed  duties  now  imposed  give 
manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  preference  of  6s.  6d.  ($1.58)  ppr  ton. 

MACHINERY  AND  METAL  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  the  1914  tariff  there  is  an  all  round  increase  in  the  duties  upon  machinery  and' 
manufacturers  of  metal.  A  few  items  remain  free  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  general  duties  have  been  raised  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Manufac- 
tures of  metal  n.e.i.  comprise  all  lines  of  metal  goods  not  elsewhere  included  in  the 
tariff — such  as  woven  wire  fencing — and  the  general  duty  is  increased  to  35  (or  38] 
net)  per  tjent.  Scales  and  weighing  machines  are  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  Cash  regis- 
ters, typewriters  and  sewing  machines  formerly  duty  free  continue  so  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  are  dutiable  under  the  general  rates  at  10  per  cent. 
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LAMPS,  LANTERNS,  ETC. 

Under  the  now  tariff,  the  United  Kingdom  enjoys  a  preference  of  10  per  cent  on 
arc  lamps,  carbons,  lamps  and  lanterns,  incandescent  mantles  and  kitchen  utensils. 
Beating  lumps  (or  spirit  stoves')  are  dutiable  to  all  countries  at  20  per  cent. 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS,. 

The  preferential  schedules  give  the  United  Kingdom  an  advantage  of  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  electrical  goods. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES. 

The  duties,  both  preferential  and  general,  on  manufactures  of  rubber — especially 
on  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  therefor — show  a  marked  increase  on  the  previous  rates. 
In  both  schedules,  rubber  hose  and  mechanical  rubber  goods  have  been  increased  from 
20  per  cent  preferential  and  25  per  cent  general  to  25  and  35  per  cent,  respectively. 

TIMBER  AND  WOOD  ARTICLES. 

There  has  been  an  all  round  increase  in  the  duties  upon  timber  and  articles  of 
wood.  With  an  unimportant  exception,  there  is  no  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom 
under  this  classification. 

MOTOR  CARS,  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 

The  duties  on  motor  car  bodies  remain  unaltered,  but  while  the  chassis  continue 
to  be  free  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  duty  under  the  general  tariff  has  been  increased 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  Canadian  exports.  Some  items  in  the  general  schedule  have  not  been  changed 
from  the  previous  tariff,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  on  the  duties  upon 
vehicle  parts. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  new  customs  tariff  in  suspense  until  parliament  meets 
in  April  next,  importers  of  general  merchandise  are  placing  indents  with  extreme 
caution.  It  is  considered  that  some  wheat  and  barley  will  be  imported  to  fill  the 
requirements  of  the  country  owing  to  the  disastrous  crop  returns. 

The  climatic  conditions  have  improved  this  month  owing  to  a  fairly  generous 
rainfall  over  a  large  area  of  the  Commonwealth.  Generally,  trade  continues  upon'  a 
sound  basis,  but  without  animation  in  placing  orders  for  oversea  requirements. 


.  ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  B.  R.  Poussette.) 

Buenos  Atres,  December  24,  1914. 

argentine  trade  in  cement. 

Argentina,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  in  the  schedule  below,  is  a  large  pur- 
chaser of  cement.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  Belgium  was  the  largest 
exporter  to  this  country,  presumably  because  the  product  of  that  country  is  cheaper 
than  that  of  the  others,  although  the  English  and  the  French  article  is  said  to  have 
the  best  name.  As  may  be  seen,  Germany  has  had  a  small  share  of  the  trade,  but  the 
1912  figures  evince  a  considerable  falling-off  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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It  can  be  expected,  owing  to  the  disturbed  financial  conditions  which  have  been 
reigning,  that  some  little  time  will  elapse,  before  the  trade  in  cement  reaches  the 
figures  of  1913.  Nevertheless,  as  this  article  of  construction  is  so  largely  used  in 
the  Bepublie,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  improvement  in  commercial  con- 
ditions will  react  very  quickly  on  this  commodity.  It  is  probable,  that  the  stocks 
held  in  this  country,  have  been  allowed  to  become  largely  depleted,  so  that  any 
increase  in  business  might  easily  create  a  shortage.  Owing  to  there  being  no  stone 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Buenos  Aires,  cement  is  used  as  a  substitute.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  new  buildings  going  up  are  constructed  with  steel  framework,  and 
thin  brick  walls,  which  are  faced  with  concrete.  This  material,  reinforced,  is  also 
used  for  the  construction  of  large  drain  pipes,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Belgium  is  now  out  of  the  market,  and  as  most  of  the  cement  works  are  located 
in  the  fighting  area,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  some  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  before  she  can  hope  to  resume  her  shipments.  For  the  present, 
and  perhaps  for  several  years,  France  and  Germany  may  also  be  counted  out  as  active 
competitors.  Thus  of  the  countries  shown  in  the  schedule  of  imports,  only  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Sweden  are  in  an  immediate  position  to  supply  the  requirements.  To 
these  may  be  added  Italy  and  the  United  States,  both  of  whom  are  now  making  a 
firm  bid  for  the  business. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  CEMENT. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  cement  factories  in  Canada,  the  present  would 
seem  a  favourable  opportunity  for  Canadian  companies  to  enter  this  field.  The  chief 
difficulty  which  Canadian  mills  will  have  to  overcome,  will  be  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  seaboard,  unless  there  are  some  mills  situated  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
which  could  obtain  cheap  rates  of  freight  to  Boston  or  New  York,  for  transhipment 
to  South  American  ports.  As  an  alternative,  competitive  rates  might  be  obtained 
from  St.  Lawrence  river  ports  in  the  summer,  for  shipments  to  South  America  via 
Liverpool.  In  any  case,  as  this  commodity  is  abundantly  produced  in  Canada,  and 
many  of  the  works  wTould  no  doubt  welcome  foreign  business  if  it  were  obtainable, 
a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
at  present  intervening. 

REGULATIONS. 

Cement  may  be  imported  into  Argentina  without  passing  a  Government  test, 
and  not  a  little  of  it  is  imported  in  that  way.  But  for  a  firm  who  find  that  they  cam 
compete,  and  who  enter  the  market  with  the  intention  of  remaining,  it  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  their  interests  to  submit  their  products  to  the  Government  for  testing, 
as  if  the  certificate  in  connection  with  this  be  obtained,  it  will  be  found  a  consider- 
able factor  in  the  securing  of  orders.  After  obtaining  the  certificate,  business  is  only 
a  question  of  price  and  selling  organization. 

Translations  of  those  portions  of  the  regulations  which  are  of  most  importance, 
are  given  below. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  that  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  also  tests  cement, 
but  these  tests  are  less  severe  than  those  conducted  by  the  Federal  Government; 
therefore  the  certificate  is  proportionately  of  less  value.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  cement  can  be  sold  without  any  certificate,  but  it  could  not  be  expected  to  com- 
mand the  same  price,  as  those  products  which  have  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment*) de  Obras  de  Salubridad. 

PACKING. 

Whilst  cement  packed  in  bags  may  be  seen  in  Argentina,  it  is  usual,  and  as  indi- 
cated below,  if  it  is  to  be  submitted  for  testing,  it  must  be  contained  in  barrels.  The 
construction  of  these  barrels  requires  care,  study  and  attention.  An  importer  of 
American  cement  recently  stated,  that  they  had  met  witli  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
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at  the  commencement  of  their  business,  owing  to  the  faulty- construction  of  the  barrels, 
which  led  to  considerable  loss.  Now  that  they  had  adopted  tongued  and  grooved 
atavee  in  the  construction  of  their  barrels  and  had  strengthened  them  with  stout 
Med  hoops,  he  Baid  that  their  losses  had  been  reduced  to  practically  nothing. 


LOCAL  CEMENT. 

A  certain  amount  of  cement  is  made  in  Argentina,  in  the  province  of  Cordoba, 
but  its  manufacture  is  so  expensive,  that  it  has  not  met  with  a  wide  sale.  It  is  said 
that  imported  English  cement  can  hold  its  own,  in  the  very  city  in  which  the  local 
article  Ls  made,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  situated  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  Beahoard.  And  at  the  seaboard  or  near  it,  the  local  product  cannot  compete, 
owing  to  the  heavy  railway  charges. 

FORWARDING  OF  QUOTATIONS. 

-V  market  can  be  found  for  Canadian  cement  at  once,  if  it  be  of  good  quality 
and  able  to  compete  in  price.  If  any  firm  should  feel  interested,  quotations,  both 
D.b.  New  York  and  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  can  be  forwarded.  It  is  better  to  send  both, 
3  i  that  it  may  be  seen  if  the  steamship  rates  are  inordinately  high.  Details  should 
also  be  given  with  regard  to  packing,  etc.,  and  also  if  the  product  has  passed  any 
tests  in  Canada. 

Cement  is  usually  packed  in  barrels  containing  180  kilos. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importations  of  cement  for  the  five  years  ending 
1911,  and  for  each  of  the  years  from  1911  to  1913,  inclusive.  A  translation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Departmento  de  Obras  de  Salubridad  (Board  of  Health),  giving 

the  conditions  for  the  supply  of  Portland  cement,  is  also  appended. 


IMPORTS  OF  CEMENT. 


Belgium  

United  Kingdom 

France  

Germany  

Sweden  


All  Countries. 


Note.  —  A  metric  ton  =  2,200  lbs. 


1907-1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

- 

1913. 

Jan.-June. 
1914. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons- 

538,343 

156.458 

168,558 

347,587 

74.843 

60,341 

309,277 

79,617 

70,926 

135,352 

41,1104 

24,318 

42,798 

23,858 

30,925 

1,400,965 

389,291 

375,821 

721,461 

255,143 

CONDITIONS  FOR  SUPPLY  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Departamento  de  Obras  de  Salubridad  (Board  of  Health). 

Definition  and  Composition  of  Cement. 

Art.  1. — Cement  must  be  artificial,  i.e.,  produced  by  the  fine  grinding  of  the  sub- 
stance (rocks)  obtained  by  raising  to  fusing  point  a  mixture  of  calcic  carbonate  and 
a  clay,  physically  and  chemically  homogeneous,  in  which  the  relation  of  CaO  to  BiO, 
and  AL/X  and  Fe,08* 

 CaO  

Si02  +  A1203  +  Fe208 

shall  not*  be  less  than  1-7. 

It  must  not  contain  any  hard  lumps;  it  must  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  SO,,  nor  more  than  4  per  cent  of  MgO,  nor  more  than  3  per  cent  of  foreign  matter. 
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Certificates  of  Origin  and  Composition. 

Art.  2. — No  cement  of  a  mark  which  has  not  been  approved  shall  be  supplied  to 
Government  works. 

To  obtain  this  approval  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers  will  first  be  required  to 
prove  that  the  cement  in  question  is  considered  a  first-class  product  by  the  government 
and  technical  offices  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  the  factory  has  established  a 
name  for  the  uniformity  and  quality  of  its  product. 

Each  consignment  of  cement  must  be  accompanied  by  documents  which  establish 
its  origin,  and  certify  it  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this  file  of  conditions, 
as  to  chemical  composition,  resistance,  fineness,  etc.  The  certificate  of  origin  must  be 
vised  by  the  Argentine  consol  at  the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  other  certificate  by 
the  laboratories  or  analysis  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  of  the  country  of 
origin. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  foregoing,  the  constructor  of  works  where  the  cement  is 
to  be  employed  will  have  the  tests  and  analyses  repeated  whenever  he  may  consider  it 
desirable  to  do  so. 

P  aching. 

Art.  3. — The  cement  must  be  contained  in  small  barrels,  of  stout  construction, 
which  must  be  lined  with  water-proofed  paper.  The  gross  weight,  the  point  of  origin 
and  the  mark  (or  manufacturer's  name)  must  be  clearly  printed  on  each  barrel. 

Samples  for  Testing  Purposes. 

Art.  4. — The  samples  for  testing  purposes  must  be  supplied  gratis  up  to  the 
number  of  five  for  each  consignment  to  be  tested  (usual  precautions  for  taking 
samples,  etc..  hermetically  sealed  flasks,  etc.). 

Acceptation  or  Rejection  of  the  Cement. 

Art.  5. — The  samples  will  be  tested  as  per  conditions  herein  established.  When 
three-fifths  of  the  samples  fail  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions,  the  consignment  will  be  con- 
sidered "  doubtful "  and  further  tests  made. 

If  the  same,  or  no  better,  result  is  obtained  the  second  time,  the  consignment  will 
be  rejected. 

Provisional  approval  will  only  be  granted  to  a  mark  of  cement  when  ten  consecu- 
tive tests  and  chemical  analyses  of  samples  taken  from  ten  consecutive  consignments 
prove  it  to  be  able  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  this  file  of  conditions. 

For  final  approval  a  second  series  of  ten  consecutive  tests  and  analyses  under  the 
same  conditions  is  necessary.  Tf  any  one  of  the  consignments  in  either  of  the  series 
of  ten  should  fail  to  pass  the  tests  and  analyses,  the  series  must  be  commenced  again. 

The  agents  for  marks  definitively  anproved,  or  conditionally  approved,  or  for 
which  approval  is  solicited,  must  advise  the  department  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival 
of  each  and  every  consignment  and  must  facilitate  the  taking  of  samples,  etc. 

When  three  consecutive  consignments  fail  to  pass  the  tests  and  analyses,  any 
definite  approbation,  or  conditional  approbation  previously  granted  will  be  annulled. 

Every  consignment  of  cement  for  use  in  national  works  will  be  tested  and  analysed 
even  when  the  mark  in  question  has  secured  provisional  or  final  approbation. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Art.  6. — The  minimum  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  after  having  been  kept  at 
red-hot  heat  for  30  minutes  shall  be  3  05. 

Fineness  of  Cement. 

Art.  7. — The  cement  must  not  have  more  than  5  per  cent  residue  on  passing 
through  a  sieve  of  POO  meshes  to  the  square  centimetre.    The  residue  on  a  sieve  of 
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4  -900  meshes  to  the  square  centimetre  must  not  be  more  than  30  per  cent.  The  threads 
of  the  first  mentioned  sieve  will  be  Omm.  15  in  thickness  and  those  of  the  second, 
Omm. 05. 

Article  S  establishes  the  quality  of  water  to  be  used  in  the  tests. 

Article  9  describes  the  methods  to  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  the  making  of  a  mixture  of  normal  consistency. 

Article  10  establishes  the  time  in  which  the  cement  should  set. 

Article  11  establishes  the  methods  to  be  used  in  testing  for  resistance.  Michaelie 
apparatus  are  used  for  breaking  the  bricks.   The  resistance  must  be: 
30  kilos  per  square  centimetre  after  7  days. 
35  kilos  per  square  centimetre  after  28  days. 

A vi  i cle  12  establishes  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  resistance  of  cement  when 
mixed  with  three  equal  parts  of  sand.  This  should  be,  as  a  minimum,  after  7  dayi 
(one  in  the  air  and  six  in  water),  12  kilos,  per  square  centimetre;  and  after  25  days 
10  kilo9. 

Article  13  describes  the  exhaustive  chemical  tests  applied. 

ASBESTOS  TILES  AND  SHEETS. 

There  is  reported  to  be  a  considerable  scarcity  of  asbestos  tiles  in  this  market. 
The  word  used  to  express  this  commodity  in  Argentina  is  "  eternite."  It  is  imported 
chiefly  from  Holland;  and  there  are  also  two  factories  producing  it  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  Switzerland.  A  short  time  ago,  when  the  local  supply  was  said  to  be  short,  a§ 
much  as  $5  was  asked  for  a  plate,  measuring  1-20  mts.  x  1«20  mts.,  where  formerly 
ihe  price  was  $2  m/n  (85  cents). 

Some  samples  of  Canadian  sheets  have  been  received,  but  according  to  the  agents, 
the  prices  were  too  high.  No  determined  effort,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
either  the  agents  or  the  company  to  obtain  business.  In  case  of  interest  being  aroused 
in  this  article,  prices  both  f.o.b.  New  York  and  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  should  be  submitted, 
together  with  full  particulars  regarding  packing,  credit,  etc.  The  most  satisfactory 
way  to  handle  a  commodity  of  this  kind,  would  be  to  secure  the  services  of  local 
agents  who  specialize  in  such  goods. 

The  statistics  appearing  below,  relate  to  the  imports  of  all  classes  of  asbestos, 
*is  unfortunately,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  the  various  manufacturer! 
of  this  article. 

IMPORTS  OF  ASBESTOS. 


1907-1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

• 

1913. 

Jan.-June. 
1914. 

kilos 

519,324 
503,379 
9*,  25 1 
76,646 
44,610 
10,200 

kilos 

234,304 
207.228 
4,956 
3,605 
4,657 

kilos 

98,997 
203,549 
7,632 
4,537 
13,458 

kilos 



kilos 

Italy  •  



U.  S.  A  

Totals,  (all  Countries)  

1,251,589 

258,599 

.  

353,779 

367,958 

251,944 

ROOFING  MATERIAL. 

Although  certain  quantities  of  asphalt  roofing  are  imported  into  Argentina,  this 
article  up  to  the  present  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  favour.  Whilst  a  num- 
ber of  dealers  stock  it,  none  of  them  will  admit  that  it  is  a  line  of  any  importance, 
and  apparently  it  is  only  sold  in  small  lots.    The  largest  dealer  confirmed  this  state- 
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nient,  although  he  admitted  that  putting  it  altogether,  the  total  was  of  some  con- 
sideration; it  must  be  said,  however,  that  this  house  has  a  much  wider  camp  con- 
nection that  any  of  its  competitors  in  this  line. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Another  large  importing  house,  referred  to  asphalt  roofing  as  being  a  "  elavo." 
This  is  a  local  Spanish  expression  much  in  use,  literally  meaning  a  nail,  i.e.,  some- 
thing which  hangs  one  up.  Another  dealer  said  that  he  had  bought  fairly  large 
quantities  which  he  had  made  a  strong  attempt  to  sell,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  that 
it  still  remains  in  stock.  The  chief  objection  seemingly  is,  that  it  requires  boarding 
beneath  it  for  a  support,  thus  making  it  too  expensive  for  general  use,  and  more 
particularly  for  camp  use.  A  drawback  for  city  use  is,  that  most  of  the  tops  of  the 
buildings  are  flat,  and  many  of  them  are  used  for  such  purposes  as  washing,  etc., 
which  would  preclude  the  use  of  this  kind  of  roofing.  Galvanized  iron  is  its  prin- 
cipal competitor,  and  owing  to  its"  much  lower  price,  and  its  economy  in  handling 
and  use,  has  little  difficulty  in  competing. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  importations  of  galvanized  iron  for  the  five 
years  ending  1911  are  given  below,  and  for  each  of  the  years  from  1911  to 
1913  inclusive.  Except  in  Argentina,  there  seeems  little  prospect  of  doing  any  busi- 
ness in  asphalt  roofing  in  South  America.  Although  a  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  United  States  spent  some  time  in  Chile  in  1911,  he  was  unable  to 
interest  dealers.  A  small  amount  was  seen  in  Bogota,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
total  importations  are  of  importance. 


Asphalt  Roofing. 

1907-11 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Jan. -June 
1914. 

U.S    

kilos. 

1.446,391 
371,282 
221,920 
215,864 

kilos. 

242,398 
82,365 
60,400 
69,150 

kilos. 

301,306 
56,887 
47,490 

168,059 

kilos. 

kilois. 

U.  Kingdom  

Italy  

Germany  



Totals  (all  countries)  

Galvanized  Iron  

2,268,241 

460,917 

586,223 

609,763 

247,544 

473,626,300 

102,521,000 

91,194,000  91,198,000 

29.483,000 

WHEEL-BAHROWS. 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  wheel-barrows  are  used  in  Argentina,  although  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  appended  statistics  that  the  importations  for  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year  have  fallen  to  practically  nil.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  falling-off  in 
trade  during  the  last  year,  so  that  importers  are  allowing  their  stocks  to  become 
depleted. 

As  the  railways  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  materials  used  by  them,  free  of 
customs  duty,  their  imports  appear  by  themselves.  Although  no  figures  for  such 
imports  are  available  for  later  than  1912,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  curtailment 
•f  business  will  apply  to  them  no  less  than  to  the  ordinary  importers,  as  the  railways 
are  making  every  effort  to  economize.  Now,  however,  that  business  is  taking  an 
upward  turn,  there  should  be  an  immediate  inquiry  for  this  class  of  goods,  and  by 
the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  orders  should  once  more  bo  going  forward. 

RAILWAY  BUSINKSS. 

Except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  articles,  the  purchases  of  all  the  English  rail- 
ways, and  they  are  the  most  important  in  South  America,  are  made  in  London.  This 
feeing  so,  it  behooves  manufacturers  of  wheel -barrows,  to  immediately  place  themselves 
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in  touch  with  the  purchasing  departments  of  these  railways.  The  addresses  of  the 
London  otlieo  of  some  of  the  railways  are  given  below.  It  would  probably  be  very 
difficult  to  conduct  this  business  by  correspondence;  the  proper  mode  is  to  conduct  it 
gh  an  agenl  in  London,  who  is  capable  of  getting:  into  touch  with  the  various 
Btorea  departments,  and  who  will  be  able  to  quote  prices,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  and  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  to  submit  samples  of  both  the  wooden  and  steel  varieties. 

As  will  be  Been  from  the  import  figures,  the  United  States  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  through  two  well-known  factories,  one  located  in  Michigan,  and  the  other 
in  Indiana.  Some  Canadian  wheel-barrows  have  come  into  the  market,  and  are  said 
[uite  capable  of  holding  their  own  in  price  and  quality  against  the  American 
article.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  case  as  the  factory  from  which 
they  come,  is  almost  as  conveniently  located  for  export  through  New  York,  as  the  two 
mentioned  above;  and  so  far  as  the  British  railways  are  concerned,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  all  things  being  equal,  they  would  prefer  to  place  their  business  in 
•  da,  rather  than  in  the  United  States.  Both  wooden  and  steel  barrows  are  used, 
but  in  what  proportion,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

When  business  again  becomes  normal,  Canadian  manufacturers  should  make  an 
effort  to  obtain  at  least  half  of  the  business,  which  with  two  or  three  favourble  years 
of  harvest,  should  reach  a  total  of  not  less  than  5,000  dozen,  if  not  more. 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEEL-BARROWS. 


1907-1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Jan. -June 
1914. 

nnits. 

208,317 
11.131 

4,684 

units. 

34,484 
901 

units. 

33,950 
415 
96 

units. 

unite. 

United  Kingdom  

225,086 

34,453 

34,452 

48,517 

6,822 

LONDON  OFFICES  OF  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAYS. 

Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway  Co.;  Ltd.,  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury 
Oireus,  London,  E.C. 

Central  Argentine  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  3a  Coleman  street,  London,  E.C. 

Buenos  Aires  Great  Western  Railway,  Ltd.,  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus, 
London,  E.C. 

Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad 
street,  London,  E.C. 

Argentine  Great  Western  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  same  address. 

Argentine  Transandine  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  same  address. 

Bahia  Blanca  and  North  Western  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  same  address. 

Buenos  Aires  Midland  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus. 
London,  E.C. 

Central  Cordoba  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  street,  Lon- 
don, E.C. 

Entre  Rios  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  London. 

E.C. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  December  18,  101  k 

NATALITE — THE  NEW  MOTOR  FUEL. 

A  reference  to  the  discovery  of  Natalite,  a  new  fuel  for  motor-driven  engine-, 
appeared  in  Weekly  Report  No.  565.  In  consequence  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
singularly  successful  discovery  the  carefully  expressed  opinion  of  an  expert  engineer 
has  been  solicitated  by  a  leading  South  African  publication.  The  following  remarks 
of  one  who  can  speak  on  the  subject  of  liquid  fuel  with  more  authority  and  expert 
knowledge  than  perhaps  any  one  else  in  Natal  will  therefore  bo  rend  with  interest 
by  all  who  travel  by  motor-propelled  machines: — 

THE  OPINION  OF  AN  EXPERT. 

"  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  Natalite  as  a  fuel  for  internal  com- 
bustion engines.  I  have  conducted  tests  of  this  spirit  both  on  motor  cars  and  on 
my  100-h.p.  Curtiss  aeronautical  engine,  and  in  both  cases  the  results  showed  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  power  as  compared  with  petrol.  This  is  more  than  is  claimed  by  the 
inventors,  who  only  state  that  it  is  equal.  Apart  from  this  gain,  there  are  many 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  using  the  new  spirit.  Neglecting  cost,  I  should  place 
first  its  solubility  in  water;  we  all  know  the  trouble  arising  from  the  presence  of 
water  in  petrol,  a  few  drops  being  sufficient  to  choke  the  carburettor  and  stop  the 
engine.  This  in  a  motor  car  is  annoying,  but  when  it  takes  place  in  a  flying  machine 
it  becomes  most  dangerous.  With  Natalite,  however,  the  water  would  be  spread  over 
the  whole  contents  of  the  tank,  and  the  only  effect  of  its  presence  would  be  to  slightly 
reduce  the  general  efficacy  of  the  spirit,  and  it  would  take  a  comparatively  large 
quantity  to  imperil  the  running  of  the  engine.  Another  point  in  favour  of  Natalite 
is  the  increased  cleanliness  of  the  cylinders;  it  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon deposited  on  the  pistons  and  inside  the  cylinder  heads,  and  sooted  sparking  plugs 
should  be  impossible.  I  may  also  add  that  I  have  thoroughly  examined  the  Curtiss 
engine  since  the  test,  and  could  find  no  deleterous  effects  whatever.  The  future  of 
this  new  fuel  should  be  boundless.  Petrol  is  on  the  downward  grade,  owing  to  the 
demand  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  petrol  of  a  specific  gravity  of  -67  to  -68,  whereas  now  one  is  lucky 'to  get 
it  at  -71  or  -72;  Natalite  on  the  other  hand,  although  barely  emerged  from  its  experi- 
mental stage,  is  already  equal  to  the  petrol  of  bygone  days,  and  holds,  T  consider, 
possibilities  for  further  improvement. 

"On  the  question  of  supply,  Natalite  again  holds  the  advantage.  The  number  of 
oil  fields  whence  petroleum  is  obtainable  is  strictly  limited,  hence  the  supply  of  this 
commodity  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  always  precarious,  whereas,  Natalite  can 
be  manufactured  in  every  civilized  country  from  Pole  to  Pole.  I  consider  this  inven- 
tion to  be  the  most  important  discovery  since  the  introduction  of  internal  combus- 
tion engines.  The  effect  upon  aviation  is  incalculable;  it  will  largely  increase  the 
safety  of  flying  by  reducing  engine  troubles  to  a  minimum.  It  will  enable  the  aviator 
to  travel  farther  on  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
frequent  dismantling  of  aeronautical  engines  for  the  purpose  of  decarbonizing  the 
cylinders.  By  its  use  long-distance  air  travelling  will  be  rendered  practicable.  In 
fact,  looking  far  ahead,  I  can  foresee  the  time  when  journeys  will  be  made  by 
aeroplane  across  unexplored  country,  and  the  aviator  will  carry  but  a  small  apparatus 
to  renew  his  stock  of  fuel  when  it  runs  low." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  Dane.) 

Glasgow,  December  31,  1914. 

THE  GRAIN  TRADE  AND  THE  WAR. 

As  in  most  other  branches  of  commerce,  the  European  upheaval  is  reflected  in  th# 
changed  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  grain  trade.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
prices  of  all  cereals  have  advanced  very  sharply,  the  average  rate  of  increase  being 
•  it  36  per  cent.  The  shrinkage  that  has  taken  place  in  imports  and  exports  is  also 
very  marked,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  the  position  is  the 
great  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Atlantic  rate  of  freight,  the  quotation  at 
present  being  5s.  per  quarter,  as  compared  with  Is.  per  quarter  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  following  statistics  indicate  the  position  of  the  trade  under  war  conditions: — 

Prices  from  June  30  to  December  30,  1914,  were  as  follows: — 


Manitoba  wheat  

Scotch  wheat.  

North  America  patent  flours 
Glaegow  spring  patent  flours 

Maize  

Scotch  oatmeal  

Canadian  oatmeal  

0 rinding  beans  


Increase 
per 
cent. 


54 
52 
54 
51 
24 
27 
35 
29 


Feeding  beans 
Scotch  barley. 
Foreign  barley 
Scotch  oats . . . 
Foieicn  oats. . 
Broad  bran . . . 
Medium  bran . 


Increase 
per 
cent. 


American  and  Canadian  December  option  prices: — 

June  30.      Dec.  30.  Increase. 

Chicago  (per  bushel)   SOg  127§  58  per  cent. 

Winnipeg  (per  bushel)   79 h  121|  53  ». 

Atlantic  freight  rates  (liners)  to  Glasgow:— 

30th  June— Is.  per  qr.  30th  Dec— 5s.  per  qr. 

Old  tW  rat™/1862  (December)  12s.  6d.  per  qr. 
Old  time  ratesj  1867  (November)  10s< 

Shrinkage  in  imports  and  exports,  as  compared  with  1913: — 


Imports. 
Decrease. 

Exports. 
Decrease. 

Wheat  (total)  

Per  cent. 

21 
18 
11 
11 
18 
12 
5 
GO 
73 
21 

Per  cent. 
42 

12 

21 
35 
36 

73 
24 

Wheat  (North  American)  

Flour  (total)  

Flour  (American)  

Barley  

Oatmeal  

Oatmeal  (Canadian)  

Pease  

Maize  

Imports  and  exports  of  beans  are  better  than  last  year. 
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Stocks  (in  tons)  at  close  of  past  six  months : — 

July.           Aug            Sept.            Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

Bread  stuffs                          25,000          19,000          13,000          15,000  22,000  28,000 

Feeding  stuffs                        14,000          20,000          28,000          19,000  11,0!. o  19,000 

Retail  price  of  bread  (4-pound  loaf)  : — 

June  30   6d. 

December  30   7d. 


Imports  of  grain,  flour,  etc.,  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  past  three 
years : — 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

889,207 

924,437 

760,190 

855,778 

850,745 

759,529 

74,318 

244,242 

149,969 

Oats,  qr   

124,826 

167,965 

llf.,502 

61,327 

44,686 

18,230 

106,524 

148,691 

24,406' 

Imports  of  grain,  flour,  etc.,  from  all  countries  for  the  past  three  years: — 


Wheat,  qr  

Flour,  sacks  

Barley,  qr  

Oats,  qr  

Oatmeal,  loads  

Beans,  qr  

Muttor  and  Indian  pulse,  qr 

Pease,  qr  

Indian  corn,  qr  


1912. 


1914. 


1,125,202 

1,162,798 

924,092 

1,2  >6, 208 

1,178,747 

1,049,765 

281,229 

383,835 

316,282 

345,776 

362,973 

320,339 

150,772 

139,803 

132,643 

90,468 

130,997 

152,143 

39,660 

26,303 

3,234 

92,302 

77,384 

20,739 

431,380 

516,467 

408,123 

Exports  by  river  and  railway  for  the  past  three  years : — 


Wheat,  qr  

Flour,  sacks  

Barley,  qr   

Oats,  qr  

Oatmeal,  loads  

Beans,  qr  

Muttor  and  Indian  pulse,  qr 

Pease,  qr  

Indian  corn,  qr  


1912. 


134,937 
827,471 

73,468 
130,788 
102,279 

33,174 
8.173 

32,320 
145,503 


1913. 


115,565 
729,306 
101,164 
104,093 
75,824 
30,043 
5,619 
29.280 
143.100 


1914. 


65,541 
624,299 
81,497 
91,29-1 
4(5,773 
61,725 
6.726 
8,384 
108,159 
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Stocks  of  grain,  tiour,  etc.,  lying 
of  each  year  for  the  past  three  years: 


in  Glasgow  granaries  and  on  quays  at  the  end 


Wheat,  qr   

Flour,  vi>  ks  

Barley,  qr  

Oats,  qr  

Oatmeal,  loads  

Beans,  qr   

Mat  tor  and  Indian  pulse 

IVas",  tj  r   

Indian  corn,  qr  


1912. 


55,480 
104,504 

25,205 

18,070 
2,446 

s5,2u4 
8,S65 
1,492 

40,344 


1913. 


115,683 
130,777 
42,152 
14,C25 
5,780 
31,249 
3,745 
5,081 
78,251 


1914. 


81,627 
9».288 
20,444 
28,558 
1,481 
23,307 
71 
547 
33,979 


The  consumption  and  export  of  grain,  flour,  etc.,  for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
as  follows: — 


Wheat,  qrs. — 

Consumption  

it  and  export  .... 

Flour,  sacks- 
Consumption        ii  .... 
Barley- 

Consumption  n  ... 
Oats- 

Consumption 
Oatmeal,  sacks — 

Consumption  n  .... 
B^ans,  qrs. — 

Consumption  n  ... 
Mr.rtor  and  Indian  pulse,  qr.— 

Consumption  and  export  

Pease,  qrs. — 

Consumption  n  .... 
Indian  corn,  qrs.— 

Consumption  .... 


1912. 


Yearly.  Weekly 


1,001,146 
1,136,083 

1,239,471 

263,031 

379,400 

153,409 

106,785 

37,965 

94,103 

427,630 


18,890 
21,436 

23,385 

4,963 

7,158 

2,895 

2,015 

715 

1,776 

8,068 


1913. 


Yearly.  Weekly, 


987,030 
1,102,595 

1,152,564 

366,888 

367,018 

136,469 

104,952 

30,923 

73,795 

478,560 


18,981 
21,204 

22,165 

7,055 

7,058 

2,624' 

2,018 

595 

1,419 

9,203 


1914. 


Yearly.  Weekly 


892,607 
958,148 

1,090,254 

337,990 

305,806 

136,942 

160,085 

6,908 

25,273 

452,395 


17,166 
18,426 

20,966 

6,500 

5,881 

2,633 

3,079 

133 

486 

8,700 
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G&EAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  January  6,  1915. 

TRADE  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  following  details  extracted  from  a  recently  published  report  of  the  Docks 
Office' of  the  city  of  Bristol  on  the  trade  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  will  not 
be  without  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  when  the  figures  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year : — 

GRAIN  IMPORTS. 


1913. 

1914. 

1,407,070 
673,622 
400,491 

1,003,493 
46,680 

1,132,658 
627,006 
397,133 

1,839,438 
37,222 

4,331,358 

4,033,514 

The  falling  off  of  297,842  quarters  represents  just  over  50,000  tons.  The  largest 
decrease  is  in  the  import  of  barley,  owing  to  greatly  lessened  supplies  from  India  and 
countries  in  southern  Furope  affected  by  the  war.  The  falling  off  of  the  imports  of 
barley  into  the  United  Kingdom  reaches  about  300,000  tons,  and  it  is  therefore  only 
natural  that  Bristol  should  bear  her  proportionate  share  of  this  loss.  It  is  really  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  while  the  decrease  in  the  total  imports  is  nearly  30  per 
cent,  Bristol  has  lost  less  than  20  per  cent.  And  again  in  regard  to  maize  the  trade  is 
affected  by  similar  conditions,  there  being  a  large  falling  off  in  the  total  imports.  The 
decrease,  however,  in  this  case  is  due  to  causes  apart  from  the  disturbances  of  trade 
by  the  war,  and  our  sources  of  supply  vary  in  the  two  succeeding  seasons,  as  shown 
by  the  following  figures  which  are  for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30 : — 


MAIZE  OR  INDIAN  CORN. 


1913. 

1914. 

82,715 
41,980 
344,040 
1,825,446 
10,575 
22,035 

4^,595 
350,537 
11,646 
1,178,510 
105 
102,558 

Total  

2,326,701 

1,683,951 
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WHEAT. 

With  respect  to  wheat  the  imports  for  the  year — 1,839,438  quarters — was  the 
largest  on  record,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity  imported  into  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  over  50,000  tons  short  of  last  year's  imports.  There 
was  a  greatly  enhanced  supply  from  Canada  and  Australia,  but  there  was  a  shortage 
in  the  imports  from  both  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  East  Indies. 

OTHER  IMPORTS. 

Other  principal  imports  were  as  follows: — 


Provisions : — 

Meats: — 

Tons. 
Tons. 

39,146 
129,459 
23,134 
2,683,839 

515 
16,796 
9,775 

5,906 
649 
5,738 
1,185 

38,589 
138,891 
.  35,223 
3,119,306 

775 
15,759 
8,427 

5,183 
362 
7,568 
1,200 

40,564 

39,274 

Tons. 

438 
74,470 
6,246 

380 
65,925 
5,264 

85,929 
177,675 

91,042 
158,341 

Total  Imports  of  all  goods  from  foreign  

Tons. 

1,878,539 

1,749,630 

SUGAR. 

The  sugar  trade  came  to  a  standstill  with  the  cessation  of  imports  from  the  con- 
tinent. In  ordinary  times  there  have  been  drawn  from  this  source  alone  anything 
from  8,000  to'  10,000  tons  per  month.  The  loss  of  dues  on  this  article  might  have 
been  considerable  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  sugar  supply  ordered 
several  large  cargoes  into  Avonmouth  dock,  with  the  result  that  for  the  year  just 
ended  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  import. 

TIMBER  AND  DEALS. 

As  regards  the  import  of  timber  and  deals  there  were  prospects  of  a  very  satis- 
factory year  with  a  volume  of  traffic  exceeding  that  for  several  years  past.  At  the 
end  of  July  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  17,000  loads,  but  this  has  been  turned 
into  the  decrease  shown  above  mainly  owing  to  the  interference  with  the  trade  with 
Russia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  Scandinavian  ports.  Up  to  the  end  of  November 
the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  nearly  2,000,000  loads  less  than  in  1913. 

PITWOOD  AND  PITPROPS. 

The  Timber  Trades  Journal  of  January  2,  after  referring  to  the  supplies  of 
mining  timber  from  France  for  the  South  Wales  mining  timber  trade,  and  stating 
that  two  cargoes  had  been  obtained  in  Newfoundland,  goes  on  to  state  that: — 

"  The  rising  cost  of  mining  timber  has  affected  South  Wales  colleries  probably 
more  than  others,  inasmuch  as  the  timbering  of  Welsh  pits  is  much  heavier.  In 
1899  the  average  cost  of  best  French  fir  was  16s.  6d.  per  ton,  which  has  gradually 
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increased  to  22s.  lid.  in  1912,  and  to  22s.  '3d.  in  1913.  During  August  and  September 
under  war  conditions  values  touched  35s.,  whilst  at  the  present  time  quotations  rule 
round  about  25s.  per  ton.  The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  prices 
recorded  for  best  French  fir  wood  ex-ship  at  Cardiff  during  the  years  1913  and 
1914:— 


1913.  1914. 


January . .  . 
February . . 
March  ... 
April  ... 
May 

•June  

July..  ... 
August,  .  . 
September . 
October.  . 
November . 
December . 


20/-  to  22/- 


18/6 
18/6 
19/6 
21/- 
22/- 
22/- 
22/- 
21/9 


to  21/- 
to  20/3 
to  21/6 
to  23/- 
to  23/- 
to  23/3 
to  22/6 
to  22/9 
21/-  to  22/- 
21/6  to  26/- 
20/-  to  23/6 


19/6 

19/6 

19/- 

19/- 

19/- 

18/- 

18/6 

20/6 

21/6 

19/- 

19/- 

22/- 


to  22/- 
to  22/- 
to  21/6 
to  20/- 
to  22/3 
to  21/9 
to  21/- 
to  35/0 
to  35/- 
to  22/- 
to  23/- 
to  30/- 


APPLES. 


The  following  quotations  are  reported  in  the  Grocer  of  January  2,  for  Canadian 
apples  at  Bristol: — 


Bristol: — 

Golden  Russets  

Baldwin  

Greenings  

N.S,  Golden  Russet.- 

»  Baldwins  

Cardiff:— 

Baldwins  

Greenings  

Ben  Davis  

Kings   

Russets  

Covent  Garden,  London: — 

N.S,  Ribstons  

m  Blenheims  

m  Wealthy   

ii  Kings  

b  allawater  

Peewakee   

Russets  


14/ 


16/ 
16/ 
14/ 
•J<> 


to  17/- 
to  16/- 
to  24/- 


No.  2. 


24/6 

21/6 

21/- 

18/- 

21/- 

18/- 

21/- 

18/6 

20/- 

18/- 

22/- 

20/- 

21/- 

19/- 

20/- 

18/- 

23/- 

20/- 

27/- 

25/- 

/-  to  16/- 

14/6   to  15/- 

17/- 

16/- 

15/- 

13/- 

/-  to  17/- 

15/-  to  16/- 

18/-  to  20/- 
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CANADIAN  CROP  BULLETIN. 

The  Census  and  Statistics  Office  has  issued  its  final  report  on  the  yield  and  value 
;  field  crops  in  L91  1.  The  report  states  that,  in  marked  contrast  to  1913,  the  season 
proved  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  grain.  Persistent  drought  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Northwest  provinces  resulted  in  a  yield  per  acre  of  the 
chief  cereals  Lower  than  in  any  season  since  1910  and  lower  than  the  average  of  the 
Bix  years  ended  1913.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  though  the  grain  crops  suffered  from 
a  dry  Beason,  the  conditions  were  not  so  unfavourable,  whilst  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces a  favourable  Beason  resulted  in  good  returns. 

For  the  tfhole  of  Canada  the  area  estimated  to  be  sown  to  field  crops  was  35,102,- 
!7;>  acres,  as  compared  with  35,375,430  acres  in  1913,  but  owing  to  the  drought  the 
total  productive  area  in  1914  was  reduced  to  33,440,075  acres.  Upon  this  area  the 
total  production  of  grain  crops  in  bushels  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  161,280,000,  as 
againsl  231,717,000  in  1913;  oats,  313,078,000,  against  404,669,000;  barley,  36,201,000, 
against  48,319,000;  rye,  2,016,800,  against  2,300,000;  peas,  3,362,500,  against  3,951,800; 
beans,  797,500,  against  793,300;  buckwheat,  8,626,000,  against  8,372,000;  mixed  grains, 
L6,382,500,  against  15,792,000;  flax,  7,175,200,  against  17,539,000,  and  corn  for  husk- 
ing, 13,924,000,  against  16,768,000  bushels. 

The  yields  per  acre  were  in  bushels  as  follows:  Fall  wheat,  21-41,  compared  with 
23-29  in  1913;  spring  wheat,  15-07,  against  20-81;  all  wheat,  15-67  against  21-04; 
oats,  31-12,  against  38-78;  barley,  24-21,  against  29-96;  rye,  18-12,  against  19-28: 
peas,  17-64,  against  18-05;  beans,  18-20,  against  17-19;  buckwheat,  24-34,  against 
21-99;  mixed  grains,  35-36,  against  33-33;  flax,  6-62,  against  11-30,  and  corn  for 
husking,  54-39,  against  60-30. 

Computed  at  average  local  market  prices  the  values  of  these  crops  in  1914  were 
as  follows:  Wheat,  $196,418,000;  oats,  $151,811,000;  barley,  $21,557,000;  rye,  $1,679,- 
300;  peas,  $4,895,000;  beans,  $1,884,300;  buckwheat,  $6,213,000;  mixed  grains, 
$10,759,400;  flax,  $7,368,000,  and  corn  for  husking,  $9,808,000.  For  all  field  crops, 
including  root  and  fodder  crops,  the  total  value  amounts  to  $639,061,300,  as  compared 
with  $552,771,500  in  1913,  the  increase  of  $86,289,800  being  chiefly  due  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  prices,  which  has  thus  more  than  counterbalanced  the  low  yields  of  grain  in 
consequence  of  the  drought. 

In  the  three  Northwest  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the 
production  in  1914  of  wheat  is  placed  at  140,958,000  bushels,  compared  with  209,262,000 
bushels  in  1913;  of  oats  at  150,843,000  bushels,  compared  with  242,413,000  bushels, 
and  of  barley  at  19,535,000  bushels,  comnared  with  31,060,000  bushels.  The  wheat 
production  of  1914  in  Manitoba  was  38,605,000  bushels  from  2,616,000  acres,  in  Sas- 
katchewan, 73,494,000  bushels  from  5,348,300  acres,  and  in  Alberto,  28,859.000  bushels 
from  1.371,100  acres. 
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LATIN- AMERICAN  TRADE  REVIEW. 

The  Pan-American  Bulletin  for  December  contains  an  excellent  general  survey  of 
the  trade  of  Latin- America  based  on  the  latest  figures  available,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken : — 

SATISFACTORY  RETURNS. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  twenty  Latin- American  countries  for  the  year  1918, 
customs  house  valuations,  was  $2,864,876,224,  of  which  amount  $1,325,752,627  repre- 
sented imports  and  $1,539,123,597  exports.  For  the  preceding  year  the  figures  (revised 
and  corrected)  are:  Imports,  $1,242,512,578;  exports,  $1,573,533,307;  total,  $2,816,- 
045,885,  The  increase  in  imports  for  the  year  was  $83,240,049,  and  the  decrease  in 
exports,  $34,409,710,  showing  a  net  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  $48,830,339. 

The  decrease  in  exports  was  very  much  less  than  was  expected  prior  to  the  com- 
pilation of  these  statistics.  Nineteen  twelve  had  shown  a  prenomenal  increase  of 
over  $287,000,000  in  exports  as  compared  with  1911.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that 
if  the  trade  of  1913  came  within  $150,000,000  of  the  high  water  mark  of  1912,  it  would 
show  a  most  satisfactory  and  flourishing  condition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it 
falls  short  less  than  $34,500,000,  and  exceeds  the  export  trade  of  1911  by  more  than 
$250,000,000.  Even  the  decrease  over  the  high  water  mark  of  1912  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  being  due  not  to  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  exports,  but  to  a  fall  in  price 
of  one  or  two  commodities. 

The  increase  in  imports  for  1913  over  the  preceding  year  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  increase  of  1912  over  1911.  The  purchases  of  Latin- American  countries 
in  two  years  increased  about  $165,000,000. 

It  is  proper,  in  connection  with  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  accompanying  this 
survey,  to  state  that  these  figures,  when  used  comparatively,  that  is  totals  of  one 
country  compared  with  totals  of  another,  do  not  represent  aggregates  of  identical  units 
comparable  the  one  with  the  other.  The  figures  are  in  all  cases  based  on  custom 
house  valuations,  and  these  valuations  are  predicted  on  widely  different  theories  of 
appraisement.  Until  there  be  an  international  agreement  for  uniformity  in  collecting 
and  stating  commercial  statistics,  there  can  be  no  correct  totalling  or  comparisons  of 
countries  in  groups.  The  totallings  given  above  must  therefore  be  treated  as  approxi- 
mations only,  although  the  units  going  to  make  up  the  same  are  fairly  accurate,  each 
viewed  within  itself  and  from  its  own  standpoint.  Of  course  comparisons  of  totals 
by  years,  1912  and  1913  for  instance,  being  composed  as  they  are  of  the  same  integers, 
are  not  open  to  a  like  criticism. 

In  many  of  the  Latin-American  countries — and  these  the  ones  having  the  largest 
trade — custom  house  valuations  of  imports  are  based  upon  rigid  appraisements  in 
comparatively  few  classifications.  This,  by  operation  of  forces  pressing  always  in  one 
direction,  necessarily,  shows  values  much  less  than  true  values. 

Valuations  in  exports,  generally  speaking,  aporoach  nearer  a  uniform  standard, 
and  in  addition  approximate  somewhat  more  closely  commercial  values. 

INCREASING  VOLUME  OP  TRADE. 

Comparisons  for  one  or  two  years  sometimes  fail  to  show  the  real  commercial 
progress  of  the  countries  whoso  statistics  are  under  observation.  The  stream  of  imports 
and  exports — the  former  depending  for  its  volume  in  all  the  Latin-American  countries 
ou  the  volume  of  the  latter — moves  by  undulations  and  not  under  constant  pressure. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  something  like  accurate  conclusions  in 
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estimating  the  trade  of  these  countries,  to  take  for  comparison  longer  periods.  In 
L897  the  import-  of  all  the  Latin-American  countries  were  only  a  little  over  $400,000,- 
000.  and  their  exports  for  that  year  less  than  $500,000,000.  In  1918  the  imports  were 
over  $1,800,000,000  and  the  exports  over  $1,500,000,000. 

Imports.  Exports. 

1913   $1,325,752,627  $1,539,123,597 

L897    415,079,562  495,342,937 


Increase   $910,673,065  $1,043,780,660 

Par  cent  of  increase,  16  years   219  211 

Average  yearly  per  cent  of  increase   13.7  13.2 


This  constant  annual  increase  of  over  J;>  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  comparison  for 
sixteen  years,  represents  a  Larger  trade  development  than  has  taken  place  in  any  other 
considerable  part  of  the  world  (hiring-  the  same  period.  There  is  no  reason  to. suppose 
that  this  ratio  of  increase  will  not  continue  for  a  like  period  of  sixteen  years  in  the 
future. 


IMPORTS. 


What  does  Latin-America  buy?  To  answer  this  question  categorically  by  enumer- 
ating the  articles,  or  even  the  classes,  would  be  to  name  nearly  all  the  finished  manu- 
factured products  of  Europe  or  the  United  States,  the  standards  of  living  being  prac- 
tically the  same.  Unlike  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Latin- America  produces  very 
few  of  these  articles.  Even  when  it  produces  the  raw  materials,  it  rarely  produces  th« 
finished  product,  or,  if  producing  at  all,  in  quantities  or  qualities  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  home  demand. 

Generally  speaking,  the  imports  of  all  the  twenty  countries  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter. This  general  statement  is  of  course  subject  to  modifications  due  to  difference 
of  climate  and,  in  the  case  of  primary  food  products,  to  differences  of  home  produc- 
tion. Of  course  heavy  woollen  ^clothing  is  but  little  in  demand  in  tropical  countries, 
while  wheat  and  flour  are  largely  imported.  In  the  temperate  countries  no  wheat  or 
flouT  is  imported,  but  the  clothing  is  heavier. 
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EXPORTS.  s 

On  the  contrary,  Latin-American  exports,  while  in  general  falling  in  one  class 
that  is,  raw  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing,  metals  and  primary  food  products — 
pet,  owing  to  the  great  differences  of  soil,  climate,  rainfall,  and  other  natural  con- 
ditions, t ho  proximity  to  or  remoteness  from  markets  and  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  transportation,  are  widely  differentiated  in  the  several  countries. 

Tho  greatest  mining  development  is  in  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  character  of  mining 
and  in  the  diss  of  minerals  exploited  in  these  countries.  Gold  is  produced,  but  in 
qo  vor.\  great  quantities,  in  many  of  the  countries,  but  only  in  Mexico  and  Colombia 
does  the  production  of  gold  attain  to  figures  of  world  importance.  Silver  is  pro- 
duced  in  many  countries,  but  only  in  Mexico  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  rarer 
metals,  platinum,  vanadium,  and  the  like,  are  found,  often  in  good  paying  quantities, 
all  through  the  Andes,  from  Colombia  to  Chile.  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  are  the 
principal  producers  of  copper;  Cuba  of  iron  ore,  although  the  great  deposits  of 
Chile  and  Brazil  will  undoubtedly  soon  come  into  the  market.  Mexico  and  Peru  are 
at  presenl  the  principal  sources  of  the  Latin- American  supply  of  crude  oils,  but  the 
known  fields  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Central  America  will  no  doubt 
-  ion  be  developed.    Bolivia  is  the  great  source  of  tin  and  bismuth. 

The  exportation  of  forest  products,  outside  of  rubber,  ivory  nuts,  and  que- 
bracho, has  not  attained  in  any  country  the  importance  that  it  is  destined  to  attain 
in  most  of  them. 

Rubber  as  a  forest  product  is  exported  from  all  of  the  Latin-American  countries 
xcept  those  of  the  southern  third  of  South  America — that  is,  excepting  those  within 
he  Temperate  Zone.  Brazil  is  the  principal  exporter.  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
I   lombia,  Venezuela,  Mexico  and  Central  America  all  produce  considerable  amounts. 

The  export  of  woods,  particularly  fine  cabinet  woods,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
made  a  beginning  in  any  of  the  countries.  Its  principal  development  has  been  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean. 

The  great  possibilities  of  the  animal  industries  in  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  as  a  basis  of  an  export  trade  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in 
comparatively  few  of  them.  Outside  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Southern 
Brazil,  animal  industries  are  generally  limited  to  supplying  home  needs  and  the 
exportation  of  by-products — hides,  hoofs,  etc.  The  great  possibilities  of  Western 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Mexico  and  Central  America 
xporting  countries  await  development  in  the  future. 

Coffee  is  an  export  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil — Brazil,  of  course,  being  the  principal  source  of  the 
world's  supply  of  coffee. 

Cacao  is  produced  in  general  in  all  the  countries  producing  coffee,  though  not  in 
the  same  localities. 

The  export  of  grain,  wheat,  oats,  linseed,  Indian  corn,  flour,  bran  and  hay  is  from 
Argentina,  although  Chile  exports  some  small  quantities  of  these  farm  products  and 
in  addition  beans  and  fruits.  Outside  of  the  countries  named,  most  Latin-American 
countries  are  importers  of  wheat  and  flour.  This  condition  will  exist  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Cuba  is  the  principal  sugar  country,  its  production  being  far  in  excess  of  all  the 
rr>st  of  America;  but  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Peru  are  also  exporters. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 

The  United  States  controls  nearly  three-tenths  of  all  Latin-American  trade.  This 
is  over  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  that  controlled  by  its  nearest  rival,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  double  or  more  than  double  the  proportion  of  Germany.  To  many 
Americans  this  statement  sometimes  causes  surprise.    The  erroneous  impression  too 
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often  left  by  writers  on  Latin-American  trade  subjects,  particularly  if  they  be  North 
Americans,  is  that  the  United  States  is  woefully  behind  in  Latin- American  trade. 
This  is  far  from  being-  true  if  the  whole  trade  be  taken  as  a  basis.  The  following 
tables  show  the  total  trade  of  Latin-America  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  and  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  four  leading  commercial  countries  in  this  trade: — 

Total  trade,  1912,  all  Latin-America.— Imports,  $1,242,512,578;  exports,  $1,573,- 
533,307;  total,  $2,816,045,885. 


SHARE  OF  FOUR  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  COUNTRIES. 


Imports. 

Per  cent. 

Exports. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

United  States  

(Germany  

£ 

304,481,093 
308,644,559 
208,158,295 
103,377,408 

24  50 
24  84 
16  67 
8  32 

£ 

531,788,884 
311,494,911 
187,091,942 
124,276,240 

34  43 
19  79 
11-88 
7-89 

£ 

836,269,977 
620,139,460 
395,250,2*7 
227,653,648 

29 '70 
22-02 
14  04 
S  •  08 

Total  trade,  1913,  all  Latin- America.— Imports.  $1,325,752,627;  exports,  $1,539,- 
123,597;  total,  $2,864,876,224.  . 

SHARE  OF  FOUR  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Per  cent. 

Exports. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

United  States  

Germany  

£ 

325,837,345 
322,228,073 
217,976,202 
110,484,385 

24  59 
24  32 
16  45 
8-34 

£ 

477,628,500 
321,35^,313 
1*9,156,172 
128,329,068 

31  03 
2'» -88 
12-22 
b-34 

£ 

803,465,845 
643,5^6,386 
406,132,374 
238,813,453 

28  04 
22  46 
14-18 
4-33 

In  the  northern  group  of  states,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  to  which  is  added  Venezuela  and  Colombia  in  South  America, 
the  United  States  controls  about  60  per  cent  of  the  wholo  trade  of  these  twelve  coun- 
tries, as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


1913. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Total  trade  

$350,697,079 
174,419,399 
497 

,$445,051,491 
300,549,379 
67-5 

$795,748,570 
474,968,778 
59  6 

In  addition  to  the  coimtries  mentioned,  the  United  States  leads  in  the  total  trade 
of  Ecuador,  in  Peru  it  leads  in  imports,  and  is  a  close  second  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  total  trade.  In  Brazil,  it  has  a  commanding  lead  in  exports,  its  takings  from  Brazil 
being  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  two  countries.  In  the  five  countries  not  men- 
tioned the  trade  of  the  United  States  ranks  below  that  of  both  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  leading  country  in  Latin- 
American  exports ;  that  is,  it  has  taken  more  of  the  products  of  these  Republics  than 
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has  any  other  country  of  the  world,  but  heretofore  it  has  always  been  second  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1013,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  United  States  led  in 
I.atin-American  imports  ns  well  as  in  exports.  This  is  the  most  significant  fact  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  ligures  for  that  year.  So  far  from  being  distanced  by 
Europe,  the  United  States  has  in  fact  gained  more  rapidly  than  any  of  its  rivals,  not 
only  in  tln>  northern  or  nearby  group  countries,  but  also  in  the  southern.  Under 
normal  rendition-  and  if  the  European  war  had  never  occurred,  everything  pointed  to 
the  belief  that  the  groat  bulk  of  the  trade,  both  in  imports  and  in  exports,  for  nearly 
every  one  "f  the  Latin-American  countries  would  in  a  few  years  move  north  and  soutii 
nnd  not  enst  and  west. 
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UNAUTHORIZED  AGENTS. 

The  following  letter  lias  been  received  by  manufacturing  firms  in  Canada,  No 
Buoh  authorization  as  alleged  therein  has  been  given  by  the  Canadian  Government: — 

Edifice  "  Ogilvie/'  11  St.  Sacrement,  Chambre  21. 
Consortium  Industriel  et  Financier 
G.  Noel  and  P.  Benson. 

Montreal,  le  30  December,  19i4. 

U  essrs. 

Gentlemen,-  We  have  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  we  have  been  appointed  offi- 
cial delegates  by  the  Federal  Government  to  go  over  to  France  and  Belgium  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  closer  com- 
mercial relationship  between  Canada  and  these  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  great  possibilities  for  Cana- 
manufacturers  to  obtain  orders  for  their  goods  from  the  British,  French  and 
Belgium  Governments,  especially  as  Canada  would  be  given  the  preference  over  all 
>th<  ountries  after  the  loyal  way  in  which  she  came  forward  to  help  the  Allies,  and 
also  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  she  answered  the  call  for  the  relief  of  the  Bel- 
gians. In  view  of  this  we  feel  that  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  Canada  .to  create  a 
permanent  export  trade  in  manufactured  goods  between  herself  and  Europe. 

Our  many  connections,  and  knowledge  of  the  countries,  which  we  will  visit,  will 
enable  us  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  which  we  will  represent  to  a 
groat  advantage. 

We  invite  your  co-operation  with  us  in  forwarding  your  own  personal  interests. 

As  we  are  leaving  for  Europe  on  January  25,  and  our  time  is  limited,  we  shall  bo 
pleased  if  you  will  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  this  matter  interests  you, 
nnd  if  so  we  shall  be  glad  to  go  into  it  fully  with  you. 

We  remain,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)     G.  Noel — P.  Benson. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

Previous  notices  appearing  in  the  Weekly  Report  have  called  attention  to  the 
importance  attached  in  the  United  States  to  intelligent  efforts  directed  towards  the 
development  of  foreign  trade;  this  has  been  made  especially  evident  by  the  arrangements 
recently  completed  for  the  second  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  January  21-22,  1915.  This  convention  will  be  similar  to 
that  held  at  Washington  last  May,  at  which  delegates  representing  the  various  com- 
mercial and  industrial  organizations  of  the  country,  together  with  a  number  of  officials 
of  the  United  States  Government,  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
problems  relating  to  the  improvement  of  commercial  conditions  and  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade.  With  reference  to  the  arrangements  made  for  the  coming  convention, 
a  recent  Commerce  Report  has  the  following  remarks  to  make: — 

The  programme  has  been  issued  for  the  second  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  21-22,  1915,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  the  Business  Mens  League  of  St.  Louis.  It  is 
announced  that  acceptances  of  invitations  to  3,000  commercial  and  industrial  organ- 
izations, firms,  and  individuals  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  guarantee  the  participa- 
tion of  prominent  and  active  business  men  representing  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
every  phase  of  oversea  commerce. 

The  opening  address  will  be  made  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  topics  to  be  discussed  during  the  convention  include  the  following: 
u  Problems  arising  in  war  and  commerce  " ;  "  Foreign  banking,  loans  and  credits " ; 
u  Government  regulation  of  commerce  as  affecting  foreign  trade";  "Problems  of  the 
smaller  manufacturer  and  merchant  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade";  "  Commer- 
cial education  for  foreign  trade,"  and  "  Merchant  marine." 

The  idea  of  the  first  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held  at  Washington 
last  year,  was  for  the  development  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  and  a  greater  interest  in 
foreign  trade  problems.  Seventeen  papers  were  then  read,  dealing  with  foreign  trade 
opportunities  in  all  the  grftat  world  markets  as  well  a«  with  the  fundamental  problem? 
of  international  businesss. 


CANADIAN  PEODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  23,  1914: — 

Cheese- 
Bristol   78/  80/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool     77/6  80/ 

London   78/  80/ 

Glasgow                                                                                  -  82/ 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   71/  73/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool . .  ...    69/  72/ 

London    70/  72/ 

Glasgow  , . . .  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol                                                                                       -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   63/  6  65/6 

London  

Glasgow     69/  70/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green)— 

Bristol   74/  78/   per  cwt, 

Liverpool  .   74/  77/  << 

London     74/  78/ 

Glasgow   . . 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


rhis  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
-  lows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  December  26,  1914-,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living  :— 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs   '. . . 

Swine  

Horses  

Fresh  meat : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton       «i  ii  ii   it 

Pork  ii  ii  H      ii 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon  .   » 

Beef   .. 

Hams   it 

Pork   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted  _   u 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned)     >■ 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter ..   ii 

Margarine   n 

Cheese   <• 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   « 

<•     cream     n 

ii     condensed     » 

preserved,  other  kinds   » 

Eggs  Gt.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard   n 

Cora,  grain,  meal  and  flour  :— 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley   h 

Oats   ii 

Peaa  ,   ii 

Beans   . .  h 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  i 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples  .   ii 

Pears   h 

Hay   Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1913. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


1 

8 

158 

130,363 
69,053 
22,648 
8,844 

5>2,764 
96,608 
22,721 
4r333 

88,940 
715 

11,218 
3,578 
2,644 

95,189 
824 

18,326 
3,787 
2.026 

,11,466 

34,379 

66,583 
19,357 
20,719 

42,779 
21,698 
32,319 

221 
19,258 
1 

356,344 
47,151 
2,053 
2,100 
48,984 

181 
16,276 

686 
246,367 
62,252 

341 
12,772 
28,797 

1,771,900 
289,900 
150,900 
331,900 
63,280 
25,650 
350,900 

925,500 
135,400 
42,700 
23,000 
25,870 
9,370 
1)51,500 

65,298 
232 
276 
5,609 

88,872 
1,029 

519 
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INQUIRY  FOR  BENTWOOD  HOOPS. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  by  the  Department  as  to  whether  Canada  can 
supply  the  wooden  hoops  used  in  the  production  of  bentwood  trunks,  hat  boxes,  etc., 
which  have  previously  been  supplied  from  Germany  and  Austria.  The  hoops  are 
usually  manufactured  from  beech.  It  is  stated  that  about  six  different  sizes  in  pairs 
are  used  and  they  run  from  16  inches  to  22  inches  in  length  between  bent  ends.  The 
hoops  are  rounded  and  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pairs*  are  used  yearly  in  Great  Britain. 

Attempts  to  use  English  beech  for  this  purpose  has  been  unsuccessful  because 
it  will  not  stand  the  bending  process,  while  that  obtained  in  Germany  and  Austria 
will.  It  is  possible  that  Canadian  beech  may  also  be  unsuitable  for  this  reason,  and 
elm  or  some  other  timber  may  be  found  more  satisfactory. 

A  trade  catalogue  of  trunks  in  which  hoops  are  used  may  be  seen  at  the  Depart- 
ment. 

To-day's  price  per  hundred  pairs  assorted  sizes,  17-inch  to  20-inch  (i.e.,  17-inch, 
18-inch,  19-inch,  20-inch)  between  ends  is  45s.  c.i.f.  London. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  for  these  goods  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment (File  A-1324). 


REVIEW  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  publishes  annually  a  special  supplement 
reviewing  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  previous 
calendar  year.  The  supplement  for  1914  has  recently  come  to  hand  and  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  Canadians.  Such  extracts  from  this  review  of  United 
Kingdom  trade  as  appear  to  be  of  interest  will  therefore  be  published  in  the  Weekly 
Report  in  the  hope  that  Canadians  may  obtain  some  indication  thereby  as  to  the 
future  prospects  for  trade  with  that  country.  In  the  present  issue  there  is  given  a. 
general  introductory  survey  of  trade  conditions  during  the  year  just  past,  while  in 
subsequent  issues  special  paragraphs  dealing  with  particular  trades  and  having  w 
direct  reference  to  Canada  will  be  reproduced. 

CONDITIONS  OF  TRADE  I N  1914. 

Writing  a  year  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  then  "  evidence  of  a  mea- 
sure of  decline  in  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the  world's  trade."  As  month  succeeded 
month  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  1914,  that  general  decline  of  trade  became  more 
and  more  visible,  and  the  statistics  for  the  first  seven  months,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1913,  showed  a  fall  of  £5,241,000  in  imports,  of  £4,357,000 
in  British  exports,  and  of  £265,000  in  re-exports.  This  was  naturally  reflected  in  the 
volume  of  unemployment,  noticeably  so  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July.  Then 
came  the  outbreak  of  war  on  August  4,  and  trade,  industry  and  finance  throughout 
the  world  suffered  an  upheaval  wrhich  lias  no1  been  paralleled  in  living  memory.  Lon- 
don has  often  been  described  as  the  hub  *>f  the  financial  universe,  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  months  lias  demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  other  countries  depend 
on  the  United  Kingdom  to  finance  trade.    When  the  war  began,  something  like  chao* 
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supervened  in  finance  ami  commerce ;  a  moratorium  was  proclaimed,  which  came  to 
an  end  early  in  November;  the  stock  exchange  was  closed  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  but  will  re-open,  under  restricted  conditions,  in  a.  few  days;  and  various 
emergency  measures — such  as  the  issue  of  currency  notes,  State  insurance  against 
war  risks,  assistance  with  regard  to  foreign  exchanges  and  advances  to  traders  against 
debts  due  by  foreigners — were,  as  has  been  shown  in  our  columns,  taken  with  com- 
mendable promptitude.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  speedy  restora- 
tion of  order  out  of  chaos  and  the  return  to  almost  normal  conditions  of  trade  were 
due,  alter  the  immediate  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  fleet,  to  the  wise 
and  far-seeing  measures  so  promptly  taken  by  the  Government,  with  the  loyal  co-opera- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  finance,  commerce  and  industry. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

\\  hen  one  considers  the  colossal  nature  of  the  war,  involving  at  present  no  less 
i i Kin  nine  States,  the  stability  of  the  United  Kingdom's  trade  is  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous. Naturally  enough,  the  external  trade  figures  show  a  heavy  falling  off  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  but,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  attained  the  magnitude  shown  in  the  following  table:— 

British 

Imports.         Exports.  Re-exports. 

A-Ugust                                                          £42,362,034      £24,211,271  £4,419,833 

September                                                    45,051,937        26,674,101  5,274,041 

October                                                        51,559,289        28,601,815  7,179,857 

November                                                     55,987,058        24,601,619  5.642,977 


Seeing  (1)  that  trade  with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  has  been 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  war;  (2)  that  in  order  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  the  enemy 
the  exportation  of  a  very  large  number  of  articles  is  totally  prohibited,  or  only  per- 
I  under  severe  restrictions;  (3)  that  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the  heavy 
cost  of  freight  and  war  insurance  considerably  hamper  business;  (4)  that  many  of 
our  factories  are  working  day  and  night  on  supplies  for  the  British  and  Allied  Govern- 
ments, the  output  of  which,  is  not  reflected  in  the  trade  returns;  (5)  that  many  lines 
of  goods  hitherto  imported  from  foreign  sources  have  now  to  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try for  home  consumption,  and  (6)  that  thousands  of  workers  have  joined  the  colours,, 
it  is  really  extraordinary  that  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  war  period  we  were  abk 
to  spare  over  104  million  pounds'  worth  of  British  goods  for  export.  Moreover,  unem- 
ployment is  probably  less  than  it  would,  have  been  had  there  been  no  war,  as  at  the 
end  of  November  the  official  percentage  of  trade  unionists  out  of  employment  was 
only  2-9,  as  against  2-0  in  November,  1913,  while  the  percentage  of  "insured"  work- 
people unemployed  fell  from  4«1  in  November,  1913,  to  3-7  in  November,  1914.  As, 
happily,  in  the  sphere  of  politics  nowadays  none  is  for  a  party  but  all  for  the  State, 
so  have  capital  and  labour  composed  their  difficulties  and  all  ranks  are  solidly  united 
in  face  of  the  menace  to  our  national  existence.  There  were  only  too  grave  reasons 
to  have  anticipated  serious  labour  troubles,  in  the  year  1914,  in  more  than  one  industry 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  coal  trade  and  the  railways.  Instead,  however,  of  fighting 
out  their  difficulties,  employers  and  workpeople  have  settled  them  amicably,  while  it 
is  hoped,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  agreements  come  to  will  continue  indefinitely, 
and  that  the  common  sacrifices  made  by  employers  and  employed  alike,  by  drawing 
them  closer  together,  will  tend  to  encourage  the  future  settlement  of  labour  questions 
in  a  similar  manner,  without  resort  to  that  internecine  strife  which  has  been  so  costly 
in  the  past.  ' 

CONDITIONS  IN  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  detailed  reports  will  be  found  much  interesting  and  useful  information 
as  to  the  course  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  one  of  the 
most  eventful  years  in  the  history  of  British  trade.    Reviewing  the  principal  indus- 
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tries,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  general  experience  of  the  year  was  just  the  reverse  of 
that  of  its  predecessor.  In  1913  the  great  activity  of  the  first  part  of  the  year  was 
generally  succeeded  by  depression  in  the  latter  part,  whereas  in  1914  the  first  seven 
months  saw  steadily  declining  business,  followed  in  the  last  five  months  by  extra- 
ordinary activity,  attributable  entirely  to  the  enormous  demands  made  upon  the 
different  industries  for  supplies  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  British  Empire  and  its 
allies.  The  only  great  exception  is  probably  the  cotton  trade,  which  has  experienced 
one  of  the  worst  years  in  recent  times,  and,  even  if  there  had  been  no  war,  it  would 
have  been  unsatisfactory  and  generally  unremunerative.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  industry,  although  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  looms  were  stand- 
ing idle  and  many  mills  were  on  half  time,  since  the  outbreak  of  war  every  loom  and 
machine  has  been  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  production  has  been  absolutely 
colossal  and  the  demand  is  still  for  more.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  has  existed  in 
the  linen,  boot  and  shoe  and  saddlery  and  harness  industries.  In  the  shipping  trade 
the  profits  of  owners  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war,  but  the  heavy  Admiralty  requirements  put  a  very  different  com- 
plexion on  matters  and  the  closing  months  of  the  year  were  extraordinarily  profitable. 
This  has  in  turn  reacted  on  the  shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel  industries.  In  the 
former,  although  a  decreased  output  for  the  year  has  to  be  recorded,  a  large  demand 
for  tonnage  has  set  in  and  builders  are  declining  to  guarantee  delivery  under  eighteen 
months  to  two  years.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  was  early  in  the  year  facing  the 
serious  competition  of  imported  finished  and  half-finished  products,  chiefly  from  Bel- 
gium and  Germany ;  some  steel  works  were  closed,  others  were  on  short  time  and  many 
iron  furnaces  wyere  taken  off  blast.  The  war,  however,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs;  the  imports  from  Belgium  and  Germany  ceased  and  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries are  fully  employed,  largely  on  work  for  the  British  and  Allied  Governments,  but 
also  in  meeting  the  increased  demand  from  the  shipyards.  In  the  coal  trade  generally 
prices  were  not  rushed  up  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  there  was  no  shortage  of  coal, 
while  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield  the  requirements  of  the  naval  authorities  necessi- 
tated increased  hours  of  work  and  Sunday  labour  a1  tin-  collieries. 

THE  CAPTURING  OF  GERMAN  TRADE. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  as  to  "  capturing  "  enemies'  trade— much  of 
it  sense,  but  still  more  of  it  nonsense.  Many  dilettante  commercial  experts,  who  have 
probably  never  been  inside  a  factory  and  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  how 
trade  and  industry  are  financed  and  conducted,  freely  lavish  allegations  as  to  lack  of 
initiative  and  out-of-date  methods  on  the  part  of  British  manufacturers  and  exporters, 
and  airily  discuss  the  "capture"  of  the  export  trade  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, valued  at  over  six  hundred  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Vvre  have  no  desire  to 
discourage  energy  and  enterprise  in  making  the  most'  of  every  opportunity  for  extend- 
ing British  trade — far  from  it — nor-  is  it  denied  that  in  some  directions  our  methods 
of  business  are  capable  of  improvement.  But  to  spread  broadcast  throughout  the 
world  the  idea  that  British  trade  and  industry  is  conducted  on  out-of-date  principles 
is  not  only  untrue,  but  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  object  which,  presumably,  such 
critics  have  in  view.  Up  to  now  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
to  survey  the  field  and  to  pave  the  way  for  strenuous  competition  at  the  right  moment, 
and  much  assistance  in  this  direction  has  been  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  bodies.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  promptly 
issued  over  one  hundred  monographs  showing  the  prospects  of  successful  competition 
with  the  enemy  countries  in  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  world's  markets,  and  is 
conducting  a  series  of  valuable  "  exchange  meetings  "  and  exhibitions  of  foreign  com- 
petitive goods,  with  the  object  of  bringing  together  suppliers  and  purchasers  of  similar 
articles  made  in  this  country.  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also  nublished 
a  practical  report  on  the  question  of  competition  with  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
trade,  and  is  doing  much  good  work  in  placing  buyers  and  sellers  of  goods  hitherto 
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mainly  obtained  from  those  countries  in  direct  communication  .with  each  other. 
Effective  stepa  have  also  been  taken  to  establish  in  this  country  certain  industries 
which  have  become  more  or  lesa  foreign  monopolies,  the  most  noteworthy  being  that 
of  aniline  dye  manufacture,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  State  loan  of  £1,500,000,  will 
soon  be  at  work  here  on  a  Large  scale  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  extend 
factories  and  lay  down  expensive  new  plant  raises  important  financial  considerations, 
and  manufacturers,  before  starting  new  industries,  naturally  desire  to  be  assured  of 
a  market  tor  their  output,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  but  after  peace 
is  declared.  Much  fear  is  expressed — with  good  reason — that  after  the  war  Germany 
will  Leave  no  -tone  unturned  to  recover  lost  trade  and  will  neglect  no  possible  means 
of  achieving  that  object,  such  as  unloading  stocks  of  goods  at  below  cost  price  and 
even  the  payment  of  export  bounties.  This  aspect  of  the  question  is  one  which  merits 
careful  study  by  the  Government  and  commercial  men  alike,  with  a  view  to  solving 
what  will  undoubtedly  be  an  urgent  and  difficult  problem  in  the  near  future.  Sim- 
ilarly, with  regard  to  extending  competition  with  the  enemies'  trade  in  neutral  coun- 
tries, finance  is  the  keystone  of  the  commercial  edifice,  and  until  the  international 
financial  position  returns  to  a  more  or  less  normal  condition — to  say  nothing  of  the 
high  pressure  at  which  so  many  of  our  chief  industries  are  at  present  working  on  war 
requirements— -it  is  futile  to  abuse  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  alleged 
neglected  opportunities.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  non-belligerent  nations 
have  cot,  so  far,  benefited  by  the  trade  lost  to  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, the  export  figures  of  the  United  States  cf  America,,  for  instance,  being  lower 
than  for  many  years  past.  Whenever  opportunities  arise  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  oppor- 
tunity will  be  neglected  by  British  traders  for  extending  business  in  all  directions. 


PROSPECTS  For  1915. 


With  regard  to  the  prospects  for  commerce  and  industry  in  1915,  everything  will 
i  upon  how  soon  and  on  what  terms  peace  is  declared.    In  those  industries 
_  ged  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Army  and  Navy  work  is  assured  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  year,  and  even  in  the  cotton  trade  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  a  boom  after  the  war;  demand  is  already  increasing  and  a  favourable  feature  is 
lentiful  supply  of  raw  material  at  comparatively  low  prices.   When  the  war  comes 
to  an  end  a  large  part  of  Europe  will  have  to  be  reconstructed,  and  no  country  should 
be  in  a  better  position  than  the  United  Kingdom  to  undertake  this  work;  peace  will 
release  an  enormous  number  of  vessels,  thus  lowering  freight  rates;  while  the  unre- 
ited  '.lit  of  all  rem  modifies  from  this  country,  the  absence  of  heavy  charges  for 
war  insurance,  and  a  more  stable  financial  position  throughout  the  world  should  enor- 
mously stimulate  business.    Altogether  our  information  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
view  recently  expressed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  effect  that  after  the 
war  there  will  be  some  four  or  five  years  of  prosperity  for  British  industries,  and  it 
therefore  be  the  aim  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  strengthen  their  hold 
on  the  world's  markets  so  as  to  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  face  the  years  of 
depression  that  must  ultimately  and  inevitably  ensue. 
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CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

REVISED  SCHEDULES. 

The  list  of  absolute  and  conditional  contraband  of  war,  as  enumerated  in  the 
Royal  Proclamation  of  August  4,  was  published  in  Weekly  Report  No.  554,  and  was 
further  reprinted  in  the  special  supplement  dealing  with  the  German  war  and  its 
relation  to  Canadian  trade.  On  October  29  another  proclamation  was  issued 
revising  the  original  list  and  the  substance  of  this  proclamation  given  in  Weekly 
Report  No.  566.  It  was  later  seen  fit  to  still  further  revise  the  contraband  schedules 
and  accordingly  a  Royal  proclamation  to  this  effect  has  been  issued  under  date  of 
December  23,  1914.  The  revised  list  of  articles  to  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war 
is  therefore  as  follows: — - 

schedule  1. 

The-  following  articles  will  be  treated  as  absolute  contraband : — 

1.  Arms  of  all  kinds,  including  arms  for  sporting  purposes,  and  their  distinctive 
component  parts. 

2.  Projectiles,  charges  and  cartridges  of  all  kinds,  and  their  distinctive  com- 
ponent parts. 

8.  Powder  and  explosives  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

4.  Ingredients  of  explosives,  viz.,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  glycerine,  acetone, 
calcium  acetate  and  all  other  metallic  acetates,  sulphur,  potassium  nitrate,  the  frac- 
tions of  the  distillation  products  of  coal  tar  between  benzol  and  cresol  inclusive, 
aualine,  methylaniline,  dimethylaniline,  ammonium  perchlorate,  sodium  perchlorate, 
sodium  chlorate,  barium  chlorate,  ammonium  nitrate,  cyanamide,  potassium  chlorate, 
calcium  nitrate,  mercury. 

5.  Resinous  products,  camphor  and  turpentine  (oil  and  spirit). 

6.  Gun  mountings,  limber  boxes,  limbers,  military  wagons,  field  forges,  and  their 
distinctive  component  parts. 

7.  Range-finders  and  their  distinctive  component  parts. 

8.  Clothing  and  equipment  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

9.  Saddle,  draught,  and  pack  animals  for  use  in  war. 

10.  All  kinds  of  harness  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

11.  Articles  of  camp  equipment  and  their  distinctive  component  parts. 

12.  Armour  plates. 

13.  Ferro  alloys,  including  ferro-tungsten,  ferro -molybdenum,  ferro-manganese, 
terro-vanadium,  ferro-chrome. 

14.  The  following  metals:  Tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  nickel,  selenium, 
cobalt,  haematite  pig-iron,  manganese. 

15.  The  following  ores :  Wolframite,  scheelite,  molybdenite,  manganese  ore,  nickel 
«»re,  chrome  ore,  haematite  iron  ore,  zinc  ore,  lead  ore,  bauxite. 

16.  Aluminium,  alumina  and  salts  of  aluminium. 

IT.  Antimony,  together  with  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  antimony. 
18.  Copper,  unwrought  and  part  wrought,  and  copper  wire. 
10.  Lead,  pig,  sheet,  or  pipe. 

20.  Barbed  wire,  and  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting  the  same. 

21.  Warships,  including  boats  and  their  distinctive  component  parts  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  only  be  used  on  a  vessel  of  war. 

22.  Submarine  sound  signalling  apparatus. 
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23,  Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons  and  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component 
pan-,  t  igether  with  accessories  and  articles  recognizable  as  intended  for  nse  in  con- 
nection with  balloons  and  aircraft. 

24.  Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts. 

25,  Tiro-  tor  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles,  tog-ether  with  articles  or  materials 
especially  adapted  lor  use  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  tires. 

26.  Rubber  (including  raw.  waste  and  reclaimed  rubber^  and  goods  made  wholly 
of  rubber. 

-7.  Iron  pyrites. 

28.  Mineral  oils  and  motor  spirit,  except  lubricating  oils. 

29.  Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
of  war.  lor  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  arms,  or  war  material  for  use  on  land 

and  sea. 

schedule  2. 

The  following  articles  will  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband: — 

1.  Foodstuffs. 

2.  Forage  and  feeding  stuffs  for  animals. 

3.  Clothing,  fabrics  for  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes  suitable  for  use  in  war. 

I.  Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion;  paper  money. 

5.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  other  than  motor  vehicles,  available  for  use  in  war,  and 
their  component  parts. 

6.  Vessels,  craft,  and  boats  of  all  kinds;  floating  docks,  parts  of  docks,  and 
their  component  parts. 

7.  Railway  materials,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  and  materials  for  telegraphs, 
wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

8.  Fuel;  other  than  mineral  oils.  Lubricants. 

9.  Powder  and  explosives  not  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

10.  Horseshoes  and  shoeing  materials. 

II.  Harness  and  saddlery. 

12.  Hides  of  all  kinds,  dry  or  wet;  pigskins,  raw  or  dressed;  leather,  undressed 
or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  or  military  boots. 

13.  Field  glasses,  telescopes,  chronometers,  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments. 


UTILIZATION  OF  SALMON  WASTE. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  a  bulletin  dealing 
with  the  utilization  of  salmon  waste.  The  following  summary  of  the  suggestions  con- 
t  ined  in  this  bulletin  appeared  in  a  recent  Commerce  Report  and  should  no  doubt  be 
of  interest  to  Canadians  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  salmon  canning  industry  on 

the  Pacific  coast : — 

SUGGESTED  ECONOMIES. 

The  waste  produced  in  the/ process  of  canning  salmon  is  variously  estimated  to  be 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  fish  and  over  $2,000,000  is  the 
value  of  this  waste  annually  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  a  newly  published  bulletin  (No. 
1  1 1 )  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Soils  suggests  that  canneries  might  advantageously 
dispose  of  their  waste  by  manufacturing  it  into  fertilizer  or  fish  meal  for  poultry  or 
cattle  feeding  purposes.  With  a  strictly  by-products  plant  overhead  charges  would 
disappear  and  a  good  profit  should  be  realized  on  the  sale  of  this  by-product;  also  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  cannery  would  be  improved. 

The  by-products  plant  which  is  just  sufficient  to  treat; the*  output  of  the  cannery's 
waste  seems  the  only  alternative  to  the  central- rendering  station.  For  equipment  the 
old-fashioned,  unimproved  retort  cooker  and  hydraulic  press  are  adequate.    This  is 
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because  they  are  the  only  apparatus  which  has  been  applied  successfully  on  a  small 
scale  rather  than  because  they  are  ideal.  This  form  of  apparatus  will  render  salmon 
cuttings,  affording  a  good  grade  of  scrap  and  a  fair  yield  of  oil.  The  total  cost  of  a 
suitable  apparatus  should  approximate  '$5,800,  which  might  be  itemized  as  follows: 
Retorts,  two,  at  $350,  $700;  press,  $550;  driers,  two,  at  $600,  $1,200;  engine  to 
operate  driers,  $350;  incidentals,  $1,000;  house,  $2,000;  total,  $5,800. 
The  running  expenses  of  this  plant  may  be  put  as  follows: — 


Interest  on  investment,  $6,000  at  10  per  cent   $  600 

Depreciation,  at  10  per  cent   600 

Wages,  1  man  at  $100,  4  at  $75  per  month,  2  months   800 

Sacks,  2,300,  at  10  cents   230 

Barrels,    380,   at   $1.85   700 

Coal  for  rendering-,  10  tons,  at  $8   80 

Coal  for  drying,  12  tons,  at  $8  '   96 

Freight  (from  Alaska)  on  120  tons  scrap,  at  $4   480 

Freight  (from  Alaska)  on  380  barrels  oil,  75  tons,  at  $4   300 


Total   $3,886 


The  proceeds  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

Scrap,  115  tons,  at  $40   $4,600 

Oil,  19,000  gallons,  at  30  cents   5,700 


Total  proceeds    $10,300 

Total  expenses   '   3,886 


Balance    $6,414 


There  are  three  decided  advantages  possessed  by  this  system  of  disposing  of  can- 
nery waste.  The  first  and  most  striking  is  that  of  the  elimination  of  all  costs  of 
collecting.  With  these  disappear  likewise  the  worry  incident  to  the  numerous  ele- 
ments of  uncertainty  involved  in  collecting.  Thus  at  once  are  eliminated  tugs  and 
scows  and  their  crews.  The  expense  of  collecting  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  that  of 
disposal  of  dumping  through  the  cannery  floor,  and  is  .  decidedly  cheaper  than  the 
method  resorted  to  by  some  canneries. 

With  a  strictly  by-products  plant  overhead  charges  disappear.  The  cannery 
already  has  its  clerical  force  and  its  sales  and  purchasing  departments,  which,  without 
any  increase  in  their  force,  are  quite  able  to  handle  the  slight  additional  labour  inci- 
dent to  the  by-products  plant.  Likewise  it  has  the  assistance  of  experienced  foremen 
and  mechanicians  regularly  attached  to  the  cannery  force,  and  the  use  of  the  supple- 
mentary equipment,  such  as  machine  shops  of  the  cannery.  Likewise  the  docks,  and 
frequently  the  unused  floor  space  of  the  cannery,  can  serve  to  cut  down  the  initial 
expenditures. 


EQUIPMENT  FOE  VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  'been  forwarded  by  Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  railways.  These  tender 
forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  file  No.  A  806.)  Particulars  of  the 
requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are 
briefly  outlined  thus: — 

28.235.  March  10,  1915 — 1,000  pieces  sawn  pitch  pine  timber. 

28.236.  March  10,  1915 — 600,000  ft.  sawn  Douglas  fir. 
28,248.    March  10,  1915 — 75,000  ft.  clear  pine  timber. 

28,233.    March  17,  1915 — 5,700  pieces  sawn  red  deal  Baltic  timber. 
28,281.    March  24,  1915 — 1,500  square  yards  compressed  felt. 
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Tkfi  Last  mail  available  for  tenders  closing  on  March  10,  1915,  is  that  scheduled 
io  leave  Sao  Francisco  (envelopes  should  be  endorsed  "Via  San  Francisco")  on 
February  L6  and  due  to  arrive  at  Melbourne  on  March  9.  The  last  mail  for  tenders 
closing  on  March  IT  and  24  is  that  leaving  Vancouver  on  February  17  and  due  at 
Melbourne  on  March  13, 

Although  up  to  the  time  of  going-  to  press  the  above  tender  forms  had  not  been 
received  at  the  department,  they  are  nevertheless  daily  expected,  and  by  the  time  that 
his  notice  appears  in  print  will  no  doubt  have  come  to  hand. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 


The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  cusl  >ms  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

South  Africa. 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  published  the  following  summary 
of  certain  customs  decisions,  which  have  been  issued  under  date  of  November  IT,  1914, 
i  \  the  South  African  Commissioners  of  Customs  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable 
on  various  articles  imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  given: — 


Article- 


Umanacs  and  calendars  with  words  of  greeting-  thereon  {e.g., ) 
a  lithograph  with  calendar  attached,  bearing  the  words 
"To  wish  you  a  merry  Xmas  "   ,  

Antinonnin,  a  disinfectant  paint  

Atomiser,  for  spraying  the  nose  and  throat  .   

Collar  boxes,  leather    ,  •  

Cotton,  hemp  and  jute  yarns,  for  manufacturing  purposes. . 

Envelopes,  printed  on,  advertising  

I  rlaaa  brushes,  for  cleaning  commutators  on  dynamos  

Glaziers  points,  for  fixing  glass  in  frames  

Hold-alls  and  dressing  rolls,  made  wholly  or  chieHy  of  leather 

•Taconet  •  •.   

Leather  cases— Attache,  .writing,  letter,  card,  and  music  

Leather  wristlets   

Match  box  covers,  leather  

Melsitos,  wheat  honey  

Ovaltine,  a  tonic  food    

Salicum  glue  

Salisbury  beer,  a  powder    

Silos,  for  preserving  fodder   


Spaghetti  in  tomato  sauce  

Spectacle  frames,  gold  or  plated  

Stretcher,  folding,  for  hospital  and  field  use  (not  being 
ported  by  a  recognised  association,  corps  or  hospital).. 
i;  Wyandotte"  sanitary  cleaner  and  cleanser  


No.  of 
Tariff 
Heading. 


53d 
193 
193 
193 
159 

53e 
193 
193 

07 

193 

71 

193 

193 
43 
114a 


193 


Rates  of  Import 
Duty. 


25  %  ad  val. 
15  %  H 
15  %  „ 
15  %  „ 

Free. 
25  %  ad  val. 
15  %  H 
15  %  „ 
25  %  ,. 

15  %  „ 

25  %  „ 
15  %  u 

15  %  M 

2Jd.  per  lb. 
3  %  ad  val. 


15% 


Rebate  upon 
goods  the 
growth,  produce 
or  manufacture 
of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  re- 
cipr<x:ating 
]  British  Colonies . 


3  %  ad  val. 

3  % 

3  %  , 
3  % 

3  %  »' 

3  %  - 

3  %  n 

3  %  n 


3  %  „ 

^d.  per  lb. 
Whole    of  tke 
duty. 


3  %  ad 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  Switzerland  for  1913. 
(By  Mr.  J.  C.  Milligan,  H.B.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Zurich.) 
general  trade. 

According  to  the  provisional  returns  recently  issued  by  the  Federal  Customs 
Department,  the  special  trade  of  Switzerland  during  the  year  1913  (i.e.,  the  import  of 
goods  for  consumption  and  the  export  of  goods  the  product  of  the  country)  amounted 
to  £132,067,900,  exclusive  of  bullion,  viz.,  imports,  £77,030,600,  and  exports,  £55,037,300, 
or  £34  per  head  of  the  population.  These  figures  compare  with  the  returns  of  1912  as 
follows : — 

1912.*  1913. 

Imports   £79.164,000  £77,030,600 

Exports   54,304,700  55,037,300 

Total   £133,468,700  £132,067,900 

*  Final  statistics  issued  by  the  Federal  Customs  Department  in  September,  1913. 

Whilst  the  exports  in  1913  showed  an  increase  of  £732,600,  the  imports  decreased 
by  £2,133,400,  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  decrease  has  occurred  since  the  year  1908. 
This  decline  is  due  to  the  reduced  requirements  of  raw  materials  in  certain  industries 
and  of  building  materials  owing  to  the  depression  in  trade;  also  to  the  reduced 
importation  of  meat  and  cattle  for  slaughter  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  which  has  now  ceased.  Manufactured  goods  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  reduced  imports. 

An  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Switzerland  in  1913  shows  that  manufactured 
goods  accounted  for  32-9  per  cent,  raw  materials  for  34-6  per  cent,  and  food  products 
for  32-5  per  cent  of  the  imports,  whilst  the  exports  of  Swiss  manufactures  and  manu- 
factured food  products  (Switzerland  has  no  re-export  trade  of  any  importance)  repre- 
sented as  much  as  86  per  cent  of  the  entire  export  trade  of  the  country. 

The  special  trade  of  Switzerland  has  steadily  increased  from  £83,387,500  in  the 
year  1903  to  £132,067,900  in  the  year  1913,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  £48,680,400  in 
the  space  of  ten  years.  In  this  development  the  import  trade  of  the  country  has 
always  occupied  the  more  prominent  part.  The  importation  of  merchandise  for  re- 
exportation to  foreign  markets  does  not  exist  in  Switzerland;  almost  the  whole  of  the 
import  trade  is,  therefore,  in  articles  of  food  and  manufactured  goods  for  consumption 
and  use  in  the  country  itself,  and  particularly  raw  materials  for  the  home  industries. 

Although  Switzerland  is  mainly  dependent  for  her  industrial  prosperity  on  exports 
of  her  own  manufactures,  the  yearly  value  of  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the 
country  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Tn  the  year  1913  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
manufactures  amounted  to  nearly  £25,400.000,  the  chief  imports  being  under  the 
following*  categories: — 


Cotton  goods  :   £2.S94.4O0 

Ready-made  articles  of  apparel   2.281.200 

Woollen  goods   1.942.700 

Machinery   1.986.600 

leather,  leather  goods  and  boots  and  shoes   1,960.500 

Chemicals  '   1.690.700 

Ironware  -.   1,550,300 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  exports  pf  home  manufacture  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  nearly  £48,000,000  in  value,  her  chief  exports  being: — 


Cotton  goods   £10,255,000 

Machinery,  ironware  and  vehicles   5,422,000 

Silk  goods   8,671,000 

Watches,  clocks,  etc   7,314,000 

Manufactured  food  products  (chocolate,  condensed  milk,  cheese 

and  comestibles)  .   .  .  7,177,000 


MORE  SCOPE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE. 

Switzerland  is  a  favourable  market  for  British  goods,  and  our  manufacturers  and 
exporters  appear  to  underestimate  the  commercial  importance  of  this  country.  As 
already  stated,  the  total  imports  into  Switzerland  in  the  year  1912  amounted  to 
677,000,000,  one-third  of  this  sum  representing  Swiss  purchases  of  manufactured  goods 
from  foreign  countries.  Switzerland's  imports  of  manufactures  are  steadily  increas- 
ing year  by  year,  notwithstanding  that  her  own  manufacturers  are  also  increasing 
their  exports.  In  1903  the  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  manufacturers  amounted 
to  £15,000,000,  and  in  1912  to  £26,100,000,  or  an  average  annual  increase  of  £1,233,000 
during  the  period. 

The  desire  has  frequently  been  expressed,  both  in  the  Swiss  press  and  by  Swiss 
merchants,  for  a  more  equally  balanced  trade  in  return  for  the  large  business  they  do 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  recently  one  of  the  principal  Swiss  exporters  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that  the  imports  of 
British  goods  could  certainly  be  considerably  increased  if  British  manufacturers  would 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  German  commercial  traveller,  and  study  German  methods 
and  terms,  or  at  any  rate  establish  branches  or  agencies  in  the  principal  Swiss  towns. 
En  his  opinion  British  manufacturers  are  either  unaware  of  or  indifferent  to  the  very 
sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Swiss  consumers  towards  British  goods,  particularly  among 
the  well-to-do  classes. 

Although  the  resident  population  is  under  4,000,000,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  number  of  visitors  to  Switzerland  in  each  year  is  very  considerable.  There  are  no 
official  statistics  for  the  whole  country,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  is  upwards 
of  1,000,000.  In  1913,  370,000  visitors  were  registered  in  Zurich  alone.  In  Switzer- 
land the  retailer  orders  direct  from  the  traveller  or  from  the  agent.  There  is,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  opportunity  for  selling  British  goods  if  they  are  offered  to  the  shop- 
keeper. From  all  the  principal  visitors'  centres  in  Switzerland  I  hear  the  same  com- 
plaint that  very  few  British  articles  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  retail  shops. 

Although  it  is  true  that,  in  point  of  area  and  resident  population,  the  country 
is  small.  Swiss  trade  with  the  markets  of  the  world  is  steadily  increasing,  and  in 
1913  reached  the  considerable  amount  of  £132,000,000,  thus  surpassing  other  coun- 
tries of  greater  extent  and  larger  population.  Switzerland  does  not  import  manu- 
factures for  re-exportation.  The  only  imports  approaching  this  description  are 
unfinished  cotton  textures,  which  are  embroidered  in  the  country  and  then  sent  abroad. 
Her  purchases  of  manufactures,  therefore,  are  almost  exclusively  for  home  require- 
ments. The  demand  for  goods  of  high  class  quality  and  for  articles  of  luxury  in 
Switzerland  has  gradually  increased  during  the  last  few  years  in  consequence  of  the 
steady  commercial  progress  of  the  country. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  TRADE. 

During  the  year  1913  the  number  of  commercial  travellers  who  applied  for  the 
requisite  Swiss  license  was  37,115,  or  1,183  more  than  in  the  year  1912.  Swiss  firms 
were  represented  by  29.933  travellers  and  foreign  houses  by  7,182.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber 10,880  represented  firms  dealing  in  food  products  of  all  kinds,  6,846  represented 
textile  industries  and  4,083  the  machinery  and  metal  branches. 
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Foreign  countries  were  represented  as  follows: — 


Germany   5,008 

France   1,458 

Italy   278 

Austria-Hungary   221 

United  Kingdom   72 


The  proceedings  for  obtaining  licenses  for  commercial  travellers  to  pursue  their 
calling  in  Switzerland  are  simple.  All  travellers  representing  wholesale  houses  and 
calling  upon  Swiss  commercial  firms  who  buy  goods  for  re-selling,  or  who  require 
them  for  industrial  purposes,  are  entitled  by  the  Federal  law  of  1892  to  licenses  free 
of  charge.  This  license  is,  however,  compulsory,  and  it  is  only  given  to  British 
travellers  on  production  of  a  certificate  from  a  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  some 
other  competent  British  authority,  that  the  applicant  is  a  bona  fide  commercial 
traveller.  The  license  is  obtainable  at  the  offices  of  the  Chancery  of  State  ( Chancel  - 
lerie  d'Etat)  in  each  canton,  and  is  available  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

A  personal  investigation  of  the  requirements  of  the  Swiss  market,  either  by  the 
principals  of  firms  or  by  their  representatives,  is  most  desirable.  There  are  many 
rirms  who  send  their  travellers  to  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  and 
a  visit  to  the  principal  centres  of  trade  in  Switzerland  (Zurich,  Basle  and  Geneva) 
might  well  be  included  at  little  extra  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The  repre- 
sentatives might  first  call  on  the  British  consuls  in  these  towns,  who  would  be  able 
to  assist  them  in  giving  information  as  to  the  principal  firms  engaged  in  their 
branches  of  commerce.  Season  tickets,  available  for  fourteen  days,  on  the  Federal 
railways  can  be  obtained  at  very  reasonable  cost.  In  1913  only  seventy-two  British 
commercial  travellers  visited  Switzerland,  a  number  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  Swiss  imports. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  send  travellers,  the  appointment  of  Swiss  agents, 
able  to  correspond  in  English,  would  be  the  most  likely  way  of  securing  a  better 
share  of  trade.  > 

A  further  aid  to  the  development  of  British  trade  in  Switzerland  would  be  the 
sending  of  price  lists  and  circulars  in  the  French  or  German  language.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances  in  which  catalogues  in  the  English  language  are  sent  no  results 
can  be  expected.  Price  lists  should  be  compiled  with  the  weights  and  measurements 
given  in  kilogrammes  #nd  metres,  and  the  prices  quoted  in  francs,  the  latter  includ- 
ing freight  and  duty  to  destination.  I  may  here  say  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  draw 
up  these  price  lists  giving  our  English  weights,  measures  and  currency.  Switzer- 
land, in  common  with  the  whole  of  the  continent,  is  accustomed  to  the  metric  system 
of  weights,  measures  and  currency,  and  British  exporters  will  do  well  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  Swiss  customs  in  this  respect  if  they  wish  to  increase  their  trade  with  this 
county. 

But  if  it  is  desired  to  open  up  business  connections  with  good  Swiss  business 
firms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  them  as  regards  terms  of  credit  and  to  accept  sample 
orders  as  a  commencement.  The  usual  Swiss  terms  of  credit  are  three  months  net, 
but  I  am  informed  that  in  order  to  open  up  business  with  new  customers,  German 
manufacturers  will  extend  the  term  of  credit  to  one  year,  or  even  longer.  A  repre- 
sentative of  a  British  firm  who  has  only  a  short  period  of  credit  to  offer  has,  therefore, 
practically  no  chance  of  securing  new  customers  against  such  favourable  terms  offered 
by  his  competitors. 

It  is  the  general  custom  of  foreign  dealers  to  give  sample  orders,  and  German 
firms  instruct  their  travellers  or  agents  to  accept  theso,  thus  frequently  securing 
permanent  customers 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  beta]  area  of  Switzerland  is  41,324  square  kiloms.  (I  square  kilom.  247 
acres),  of  which  32,031  square  kiloms.  (77-6  per  cent)  are  productive  land.  According 
to  the  latest  returns  (1913)  the  division  of  the  productive  land  was  as  follows: — 

Square  Kiloms. 

Meadow,  pasture  and  arable  land   22,938 

Forests   8,813 

Vineyards   280 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  proprietors  out  of  a  rural 
population  of  2,000,000. 

The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  potatoes,  hut  the  dairy  produce 
industries  (the  manufacture  of  cheese,  condensed  milk,  etc.)  and  cattle  breeding  form 
the  most  important  part  of  Switzerland's  agricultural  industry. 

According  to  the  statistics  recently  issued  by  the  Swiss  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  yield  of  the  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  in  the  year  1913  was  as  follows: — 

Tons. 

Wheat   94,800 

Spelt   48,000 

Rye  .'   44,200 

Oats   74,000 

Barley   9.700 


Switzerland's  foreign  trade. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Switzerland  during  the  year  1913  was 
£132,067,900.    The  figures  for  the  last  seven  years  are  as  follows: — 


1907   £113,614,000 

1908   101,023,500 

1909   107,992,200 

1910   117,635,700 

1911   122,386,800 

1912   133,468,700 

1913   132,067,900 


IMPORTS.  ^ 

The  following  analysis  of  Swiss  imports  for  the  last  three  years  may  be  of 
interest:— 


Articles. 

1911. 

1912.* 

1913. 

Food -stuffs  



£ 

25,170,800 
23,398,100 
23,525,500 

£ 

25,148,500 
27,S95,600 
20,119,900 

£ 

26,669,700 
25,029,300 
25,331,600 

Tot  i]  

72,094,400 

79,164,000 

77,030,600 

Pinal  statistics  issued  in  September,  1913. 


Almost  the  whole  of  this  import  trade  consists  of  articles  of  food  and  manufac- 
tured goods  for  consumption  and  use  in  the  country  itself,  as  well  as  of  raw  materials 
for  carrying  on  the  native  industries.  The  importation  of  merchandise  for  re-exporta- 
tion to  foreign  markets  does  not  exist  in  Switzerland,  the  reason  for  this  being  that, 
owing  to  the  customs  duties,  it  would  not  pay  to  do  so,  and  the  Swiss  exporting  firms 
who  do  a  trade  in  goods  of  German,  French  and  Austro-Hungarian  manufacture  to 
oversea  countries  have  them  shipped  direct  from  the  respective  foreign  seaports. 
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Tea. — The  import  of  tea  into  Switzerland  from  India  and  China  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. In  the  year  1913  the  net  import  amounted  to  518  tons,  as  compared  with  414 
tons  in  the  year  1909.  The  share  of  British  India  shows  a  corresponding  increase. 
The  weight  of  the  imports  of  Indian  tea  in  1913  amounted  to  278  tons  (value  not  yet 
published).  In  1912,  246  tons  (value  £35,900)  were  imported  from  India,  whereas  in 
the  year  1908  only  141  tons  (value  £19,700)  were  received  from  that  country. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  parcels  of  tea  weighing  less  than  5  kilos. 
(11  lbs.)  gross  weight  are  subject  to  the  higher  duty  of  40  fr.  per  100  kilos.,  whereas 
chests  and  parcels  exceeding  5  kilos,  in  weight  pay  a  reduced  duty  of  25  fr.  per  100 
kilos. 

Fish. — The  imports  of  fresh  fish  into  Switzerland  in  1913  amounted  to  2,940  tons 
(£157,300).  The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  are  not  yet 
given,  but  the  net  weight  was  274  tons. 

The  imports  of  dried  fish  in  1913  amounted  to  1,935  tons  (value  £120,800).  The 
import  of  this  class  of  fish  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  158  tons,  a  decrease  of  89 
tons  on  the  imports  in  1912. 

Rice  and  wheat. — The  total  imports  of  rice  in  1913  amounted  to  17,810  tons  (value 
£199,000),  showing  an  increase  of  4,800  tons  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  1912. 
The  import  from  British  India  was  6,950  tons.  In  1912  the  imports  from  India  were 
only  1,490  tons. 

The  import  of  wheat  from  Canada  amounted  to  78,895  tons,  as  compared  with 
52,215  tons  in  1912. 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN  1912. 


Countries  whence  Imported. 

1912. 

Remarks. 

Wheat  and  other  cereals — 

Tons. 

285,298 
172,913 
135,931 
127,442 
56,000 
127,880 

£ 

2,708,700 
1,700,100 
1,317,500 
937,800 
544,200 
1,350,200 

Wheat  and  oats. 
Wheat  and  maize. 
Oats,  flour  and  wheat. 
Wheat  and  maize. 

Germany  

Other  countries  

IMPORTS   OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  all  countries  showed  a  decrease  of 
£788,300,  the  principal  decreases  being: — 


Cotton  goods   £211,600 

Machinery  .-  .  .  192,000 

Ready-made  clothing   147,000 

Woollen  goods   108,400 

Ironware   90,000 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  goods   * 78,000 


Switzerland's  export  trade. 

The  total  export  trade  of  Switzerland  in  1913  amounted  to  £55,037,300,  an  increase 
of  £733,400  on  the  year  1912. 

The  following  division  of  the  Swiss  export  trade  during  the  last  three  years  will 
show  the  preponderating  share  taken  by  manufactures: — 
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EXPORTS. 


Articles. 

1  01 1 

r.'lo. 

Raw  matt  rials    

Food-stuffa   . 

£ 

5,379,300 
007,100 
44,306,000 

£ 

6,093,500 
906,500 
47,303,900 

£ 

6,241,000 
1,092,000 
47,704,300 

Manufactured  goods  and  manufactured  food  products. 

Total  

50,292,400 

54,303,900 

55,037,300 

Authorized  figures. 


The  quantity  of  raw  materials  and  natural  products  which  Switzerland  is  able 
to  send  to  other  markets  being  small,  her  exports  consist  mainly  of  finished  goods 
and  articles  of  food  (chocolate,  condensed  milk  and  cheese)  of  her  own  manufacture. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  the  country,  nearly  87  per  cent  represented  manufactures,  the 
produce  of  her  own  industries. 

The  chief  articles  of  raw  materials  and  natural  products  which  Switzerland 
exports  are  raw  silk  (which  comprised  35  per  cent  of  her  exports  under  this  category, 
and  is  mainly  imported  from  Italy),  raw  hides  and  skins,  cattle  for  slaughter  and 
agricultural  products. 

The  exports  of  manufactures  and  manufactured  food  products  from  Switzerland 
in  1913  were  valued  at  £47,704,300,  an  increase  of  £400,400  on  the  year  1912.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  products  of  the  five  principal  industries  carried  on  in 
Switzerland  was  as  follows : — 


Silk  goods   £  8,671,300 

Cotton  goods   10,254,900 

Watches,  clocks,  etc   7,314,000 

Chocolate,  condensed  milk  and  cheese   6,899,600 

Machinery,  ironware  and  vehicles   5,422,500 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  Swiss  silk  goods — one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
fcries  in  Switzerland — comprising  silk  dress-stuffs,  ribbons,  floss  silk  and  other  silk 
goods,  amounted  to  £8,671,300.  The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  most 
important  market  for  these  products,  and  in  1912  purchased  to  the  value  of  £2,949,- 
700,  or  more  than  34  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  exports  to  Germany  amounted 
to  £1,562,400,  and  to  the  United  States  £803,000. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 

The  following  comparison  of  trade  done  by  the  seven  countries  from  which 
Switzerland  mainly  purchased  her  requirements  and  the  number  of  travellers  repre- 
senting each  country  may  be  of  interest  to  British  manufacturers.  Total  imports 
in  L912,  £79,164,000;   imports  of  manufactures,  £26,120,000:— 


From 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany  

France  

Italy  

Austria-Hungary 
United  States. .  . 
Belgium  


Value . 


£ 

4, 670,600 
25,880.400 
15,053,300 
7,704,900 
4,894,600 
3,350,500 
1.557,500 


Imports 
of 

Manufactures. 


2,980,300 
14,523,800 

3,921,200 
815,800 

1,393,800 
749,700 
777,800 


Percpntnge 

of  Total 
Imports  of 
Manufactures. 


114 

556 

15 
3  1 
5  3 
28 
2-9 


The  principal  towns  visited  by  commercial  travellers  are  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne, 
Geneva,  St.  Gall,  Lausanne,  Lucerne,  Winterthur,  La  Chaud-de-Fonds  and  Bienne. 
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SWISS  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA  AND  CANADA. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  these  British 
possessions  increased  in  the  year  1912 : — 


IMPORTS. 


Country. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

£ 

531,500 
334,300 

1,243,300 

£ 

527,500 
474,500 

1,415,500 

£ 

588,300 
556,000 

1,569,303 

Total  

EXPORTS. 

Country. 

1910. 

1911 . 

1912. 

£ 

468,000 
874,100 

£ 

575,800 
979,400 

£ 

754,000 
1,271,000 

Total  

2,072,800 

2,364,200 

2,912,000 

The  imports  of  wheat  from  Australia  in  1912  were  5,690  tons,  whilst  the  weight 
of  the  raw  wool  imported  amounted  to  3,374  tons. 

The  Swiss  imports  from  Canada  in  1912,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  wheat, 
were  valued  at  £556,000,  an  increase  of  £81,500  as  compared  with  1911.  The  imports 
of  Canadian  wheat  rose  from  £46,000  in  1908  to  £194,000  in  1909,  to  £310,400  in 
1910,  to  £460,500  in  1911  and  to  £530,200  in  1912. 

The  principal  Swiss  exports  to  Canada  in  1912  were  as  follows: — 


Cotton,  silk  and  woollen  textures   £452,900 

"                     linen  embroidery   416,000 

"         "           woollen  hosiery   16,200 

Silk  ribbons   161,600 

Chocolate   38,700 

Food  products   32,600 

Colouring  materials  and  chemicals   16,000 

Machinery   14,400 

Watches,  clocks  and  parts  thereof   100,200 
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TOTAL  I M  PORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES — 1913. 


Net  weight. 
Tons. 


(5,792 
30,745 

(5,3(54 
,32(5,727 
405,059 
947,271 
284,807 

580 
14,857 
4,910 
3  479 
57,730 
44,230 
131,221 
6,911 
22,773 
6,806 
2,747 
144 
133,702 
70,091 
2,559 


0,300,60© 

2,062,20  ' 

1,018,700 

4,114,000 

2,617,200 

8,941,400 

2,907,400 

.829,500 
2,894,400 
1,942,700 
2,281,300 
1,550,300 
2,601,400 
2.185,400 
1,960/00 
1,748,600 
782,300 
532,000 
710,000 
1,127,500 
792,200 
756,000 


Raw  materials 

Silk  

Cotton   

Wool  

Coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  

Iron  mv,  scrap  iron  and  steel  

Wheat  and  other  cereals.  

Other  agricultural  products  

Manufacture  1  goods — 

Silk  goods   

Cotton  goods  

Woollen  goods  

Kea  ly-made  clothing  

Iron  and  steel  ware.  

Machinery  and  vehicles  

Chemicals,  oils  and  fats  

Leather  and  shoe  goods  

Taper,  books,  etc  , 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  goods  

Goods  of  metals  other  than  iron .. . 

Gold  and  silverware,  jewellery.  . . . 

Sawn  timber  and  wooden  goods  . . 

Glass,  pottery  and  porcelain  ... 

Scientific  and  musical  instruments 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


CANARY  ISLANDS  TRADE  IN  BOX  SHOOKS. 

The  value  of  the  box  shooks  and  crating  imported  in  1913  was  about  130,000 
pounds,  cost  and  freight  Canary  Islands.  This  timber  is  imported  from  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Austria  and  Portugal.  The  greater  proportion  comes  from  Norway  and 
Sweden.  I  am  unable  to  state  in  what  proportion.  The  kind  of  wood  is  pine,  thor- 
oughly dry,  well  seasoned  and  sound.  All  the  requirements  are  imported,  none  of  them 
are  found  locally.  Bananas  are  packed  in  crates,  tomatoes  and  potatoes  are  packed  in 
b  xes.  Their  importance  is  as  follows:  Bananas,  55  per  cent;  tomatoes,  40  per  cent, 
and  potatoes,  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imported  timber.  Each  purchaser  haa  his 
own  ideas  as  to  the  specifications  best  suited  to  his  own  packing.  There  is  therefore 
no  standard  specification.    The  specification  for  a  crate  of  bananas  might  be  as  folloirs: 

Heads — 8  pieces,  10/16x3  x  f-inch. 
Sides — 12  pieces,  28  x      x  1-inch. 
Laths — 2  pieces,  15  x  2  J  x  |-inch. 

Specifications  for  a  tomato  box: 

Ends — 2  pieces,  9|x7  x  |-inch. 
Sides — 2  pieces,  16  x  7  x  |-ineh. 
Tops — 4  pieces,  16  x  5  x  3/16-inch. 
Laths — 1  piece,  29 £  x  1|  x  |-inch. 

Specifications  for  a  potato  box : 

Ends  and  centre — 3  pieces,  15f  x  7  x  1-inch. 

Sides — 29  pieces,  29  x  7  x  f-inch. 

Tops  and  bottoms — 6  pieces,  29  x  5|  x  f-inch. 
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The  tops  and  bottoms  are  frequently  made  in  pieces  of  unequal  dimensions  to 
compose  the  width,  of  16£  inches. 

The  sizes  and  thicknesses  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  and  be  actual  after  sawing. 
The  timber  must  be  securely  bundled  in  suitably  sized  bundles  for  safe  delivery  and 
be  tied  with  wire.  In  the  specifications  given  above  all  the  pieces  must  be  in  one  part. 
The  timber  for  tomatoes  must  be  white  and  free  from  knots ;  the  timber  for  bananas 
and  potatoes  may  be  white  and  red,  and  free  from  large  knots.  Purchases  are  made  at 
all  times  of  the  year ;  the  sellers  will  execute  very  small  orders.  The  price  paid  before 
the  war  for  1,000  crates  of  banana  timber,  of  the  specifications  stated,  would  be  about 
22  pounds  c.i.f.  here;  1,000  boxes  of  tomatoes  as  per  specification,  about  11  pounds 
c.i.f. ;  1,000  boxes  of  potatoes  as  per  specifications,  about  32  pounds  c.i.f. 

Purchases  are  made  sometimes  direct  from  the  mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  also 
through  brokers  in  London,  and  from  the  local  agents  of  the  mill  owners  in  the  Islands. 
The  boxes  and  crates  are  nailed  together.  No  printing  or  branding  is  necessary 
beyond  the  shipping  mark  and  the  size  of  the  timber  in  the  bundle.  Box  shooks  and 
crating  are  bundled  in  lots  of  fifty  pieces  of  equal  size  and  stoutly  wired  in  two  places. 
— (The  Timherman.) 

BRITISH  GRAIN  TRADE  OUTLOOK.' 

According  to  a  British  journal  of  December  23,  1914,  the  United  Kingdom  spends 
$401,500,000  a  year  for  bread,  70  per  cent  of  which  is  made  from  imported  wheat. 
Foreign  wheat  has  so  risen  in  price — bringing  on  the  date  named,  $11.70  to  $12.65  per 
quarter  of  480  pounds  on  the  British  market — that  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  is  foreshadowed.  A  quartern  (4-pound)  loaf  now  sells  for  6d.  (12  cents)  ; 
an  advance  of  only  a  penny  (2  cents)  a  loaf,  the  paper  states,  would  mean  $66,900,000 
a  year  extra  cost  to  a  nation  forced  by  war  to  economize,  and  some  concern  is  expressed 
in  the  English  grain  trade  as  to  the  probable  curtailment  of  consumption  if  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  bread  occurs. 

British  official  statistics  show  that  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1914  the  United 
Kingdom  imported  96,251,938  hundredweight  (hundredweight  =  112  pounds)  of  wheat 
(97,973,793  hundredweight  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1913  and  99,791,839  hundred- 
weight in  January-November,  1912),  and  9,024,261  hundredweight  of  wheat  meal  and 
flour  (10,864,969  hundredweight  in  the  like  portion  of  1913,  and  8,994,703  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1912).  Of  the  wheat,  the  United  States  furnished  30,687,061  hundred- 
weight in  January-November,  1914,  and  30,355,844  hundredweight  and  17,038,694 
hundredweight  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1913  and  1912,  respectively ;  of  the 
wheat  meal  and  flour,  4,819,330  hundredweight,  5,555,570  hundredweight,  and  3,512,055 
hundredweight  came  from  the  United  States  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1914,  1913, 
and  1912,  respectively. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

EGG  SHIPMENTS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  several  hundred  cases  of  South  African  eggs  hare 
arriyed  in  London,  and  further  shipments  are  now  on  the  water. 

These  lots,  which  are  carefully  examined  and  well  graded  before  shipment,  and 
of  fair  average  weight,  say,  14-1  to  15  pounds  per  long  hundred  (120  eggs),  realize 
in  the  market  here  17s.  to  18s.  per  long  hundred,  which  leaves  a  very  good  margin 
for  the  South  African  seller. 

Mr.  I.  Gundle,  of  21  Lime  street,  London,  E.C.,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due 
for  the  initiative  he  has  shown  in  developing  a  market  for  South  African  eggs  in 
Europe,  informs  us  that  organized  competition  can  be  easily  faced  during  the  winter 
months  in  Europe,  when  eggs  are  so  cheap  in  South  Africa.  lie  states  that  fowls 
after  two  seasons  are  not  good  layers,  and  he  is  therefore  recommending  the  Union 
Government  to  erect  in  Cape  Town  a  collecting  station  with  a  slaughter  house  where 
fowls  are  killed  and  dressed  and  packed  for  export  to  the  London  market. 
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To  the  slaughter  houses  at  Cape  Town  should  be  attached  a  feather  mill,  so  that 
the  fowl  feathers  can  be  cleaned  and  dealt  with  immediately  the  birds  are  plucked. 

It  would  create  a  new  industry  for  South  Africa,  as  instead  of  importing  thous- 
ands of  feather  pillows  every  year  from  Europe,  our  South  African  friends  could 
slumber  on  feather  pillows  stuffed  with  the  plumage  of  the  South  African  birds; 
besides,  it  would  be  very  useful  for  saddlers  and  other  similar  industries. 

The  nit  rails,  after  the  birds  have  been  drawn,  the  blood,  and  all  the  other  by- 
products can  be  used  for  manufacturing  artificial  manure. 

Wo  have  sampled  some  of  the  latest  arrivals,  and  found  that  the  eggs  were  well 
preserved  and  in  first-rate  condition.  The  only  drawback,  indeed,  was  that  they 
seemed  to  have  been  placed  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  same  refrigerating  chamber 
as  oranges,  which  slightly  flavoured  the  eggs.  We  are  aware  that  previous  shipments 
have  had  the  same  experience,  and  if  this  point  is  attended  to  there  is  no  doubt  that 
South  African  poultry  farmers  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  create  an  unlimited 
ami  profitable  market  for  their  product. — (African  World.) 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


Tin-  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  Office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  November,  1913  and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Russia  

Sweden   

Norway  

Denmark  

Iceland   

Germany  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  

Poi  tugal  

Switzerland  

Spain   

Canary  Islands  

Italy  ....   

Austria-Hungary. . 

Roumania  

Greece  

JJgypt  

Turkey,  Asiatic  

Morocco  

China  

U.S.  of  America  . . 

Argentine  Republic 

Cape  of  Cood  Hope. 

Natal  

British  India  

Australia : — 

West  Australia   

South  Australia  .... 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales 
Queensland  

New  Zealand  

Canada  


Butter. 


1913. 


Cwts. 

28,733 
26,393 
1,313 
127,919 
34 

7,111 

15,439 


*31 


3,150 

75 
40 

49 

65 
34,966 
11,996 
7,718 
42,275 


307,307 


1914. 


Cwts. 

31,177 
10,9!)5 
766 
121,716 
54 

6,354 

43,635 


70 


215 
>,5i*8 


11,169 

8,558 
3,408 
26,694 
62 


270,462 


Cheese. 

Eggs. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds 

385 

1,051 

1,249  005 

744,990. 

9 

13 

34,222 

40,488 

25 

10 

631 

4 

67 

356,218 

435,868 

52 

59,714 

25,832 

9,791 

40,727 

37,585 

45 

5,726 

2,364 

921 

33,728 

10,625 

•  748 

804 

1,225 

97 

2,544 

1,627 

216 

8,684 

4,838 

68,434 

30,521 

55,488 

27,816 

6 

3 

1,032 

61,102 

17,688 

1,200 

3,628 

5,440 

184,657 

32 

105 

2,110 

138 

1,200 

21,275 

13,055 

175,810 

125,724 

130,890 

240,682 

161,010 

1,995,504 

1,650,037 
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NEW  ZEALAND  APPLE  SITUATION. 

For  some  time  the  New  Zealand  Fruit  Growers'  Federation  has  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  send  a  trustworthy  expert  to  South  America  to  investigate  the  market 
there  for  New  Zealand  fruit,  especially  apples.  It  is  claimed  that  thousands  of  acres 
are  already  planted  to  apples  for  export,  the  land  value  of  which  is  $12,500,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  crop  available  for  export  this  season  will  amount  to  at  least 
$243,000,  and  that  in  five  years  the  export  crop  from  orchards  already  planted  will 
amount  to  1,250,000  cases,  valued  at  about  $2,250,000. 

New  Zealand  growers  desire  to  ascertain  whether  South  America  will  be  a  per- 
manent market,  and  whether  the  apple-growing  industry  is  being  encouraged  in  that 
country.  If  it  is  being  encouraged  an  effort  may  be  made  to  find  a  market  in  North 
America.  As  direct  steamers  ply  between  New  Zealand  and  South  American  ports, 
the  impression  prevails  that  prospects  are  bright. 

According  to  the  desire  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Government  has  already  appointed  as  commissioner  Mr.  G.  L.  Tacon,  a  well- 
known  fruit  grower,  who  sailed  December  3,  for  Montevideo,  expecting  to  remain 
in  South  America  about  three  months. 

Owing  to  the  seasons  being  reversed,  it  would  appear  that  New  Zealand  apples 
could  find  a  market  in  the  United  States,  as  the  quality  is  said  to  be  very  good. 

Last  season  large  quantities  of  fresh  apples  were  received  at  Auckland  from 
British  Columbia  and  the  United  States,  but  thus  far  this  season  most  of  the  apples 
have  been  coming  from  British  Columbia. 

Canadian  apples  are  now  retailing  here  at  12  to  14  cents  a  pound. — (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

BRITISH  PALM  KERNEL  INDUSTRY. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  transferring  to  Great  Britain  the  important 
industry  of  the  crushing  of  palm  kernels,  hitherto  carried  on  in  Germany,  has  been 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  West  African  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  position  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  that  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  palm  kernels,  valued  at  over  £4,000,000,  were  exported  annually  from 
British  West  Africa,  principally  Nigeria,  almost  exclusively  to  Germany,  where  crush- 
ing mills  and  manufacturing  plant  exist  for  carrying  on  the  industry  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  crushing  of  palm  kernels  yields  about  50  per  cent  of  oil,  and  the  residue 
is  palm  kernel  cake  and  meal.  Palm  kernel  oil  is  a  solid  fat  closely  resembling  cocoa- 
nut  oil  in  appearance  and  properties,  and  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  exported  as 
oil  or  manufactured  into  margarine  for  export  from  Germany  to  Great  Britain.  The 
palm  kernel  cake  produced  in  Germany  has  been  consumed  entirely  in  that  country, 
where  the  dairy  farmers  will  buy  any  quantity  at  a  good  orice.  Moreover  most  of  the 
cake  made  in  Great  Britain  has  been  exported  to  Germany.  This  German  industry 
is  entirely  suspended  owing  to  the  war  and  endeavours  are  being  made  to  establish 
it  in  Great  Britain  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  heretofore.  Palm  kernel  oil  is  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  soap,  etc.,  and  palm  kernel  cake  or  meal  is  an 
excellent  and  cheap  winter  feed  for  stock  in  this  country  and  is  capable  of  replacing 
some  of  the  large  quantities  of  other  oilseed  cakes  usually  imported  from  abroad.  Two 
questions  naturally  arise.  Can  larger  direct  supplies  of  palm  kernel  oil  be  absorbed 
by  the  British  market,  and  is  it  possible  to  induce  British  farmers  to  adopt  the  use  of 
palm  kernel  cake?  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  manufacturers  of  margarine,  soap, 
etc.,  can  take  practically  any  quantity  of  the  oil,  and  that  the  present  high  prices  will 
be  maintained.  On  the  latter  point,  the  chairman  of  the  West  African  Section  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Sir  Owen  Philipps)  has  been  in  communication  with 
the  leading  agricultural  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  principals  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  experimental  stations,  etc.,  and  these  gentlemen  are  practically 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  fact  of  large  quantities  of  palm  kernel  cake  being 
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available  at  a  price  comparing  favourably  with  that  of  other  similar  foods  (now 
becoming  more  expensive  than  formerly)  has  only  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  our 
farmers  to  ensure  a  greatly  increased  demand;  in  fact,  that  farmers  are  looking  for 
a  new  and  cheap  feeding  material.  In  conclusion,  the  West  African  Section  of  the 
Chamber  is  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  the  matter  is  taken  up  on  a  large  scale  by 
millers,  and  the  attention  of  our  farmers  is  systematically  drawn  to  the  subject,  a  very 
o.iwidorable  now  business  may  be  created. — (Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

SWEDISH   LUMBER  SHIPMENTS. 

Lumber,  with  the  exception  of  firewood,  pit  props,  telegraph  poles  and  hewn  balks 
is  freely  shipped  to  England  from  all  Swedish  Baltic  ports.  The  total  amounts  shipped 
from  January  to  September  amounted  to  more  than  200,000  standards.  During  the 
month  of  October  it  amounted  to  more  than  50,000  standards. 

The  consul  at  Ooteborg  states  that  as  yet  no  lumber  has  been  shipped  from  the 
Baltic  mills  by  rail  to  the  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  Sweden  for  transhipment- to 
England,  as  the  railroad  freight  rates  are  prohibitive.  The  lumber  has  been  sent  by 
steamers  through  the  Sound,  as  before  the  war,  and  no  unusual  quantities  have  been 
gent  since  the  war  began.  There  has  been  some  interruption  in  this  traffic,  and  the 
advisability  of  sending  lumber  by  rail  to  the  west  coast  has  been  under  consideration. 
— (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

FINNISH  BUTTER  EXPORTS. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Helsingfors  (Mr.  V.  Kestell  Cornish)  reports  that,  according  to 
an  article  recently  published  in  the  Official  Journal  of  Finland,  the  export  of  genuine 
Finnish  butter  in  1913  was  12,640,298  kilogs.,  of  which  9,509,795  kilogs.  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  2,299,428  kilogs.  to  Germany,  678,105  kilogs.  to  Russia,  78,221  kilogs. 
to  Denmark,  and  74,749  kilogs.  to  Sweden.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  amounted 
to  35,270,258  marks  (about  £1,410,810).  Russian  butter  was  also  exported  via  Finland 
to  the  extent  of  1,101,156  kilogs.,  so  that  the  total  export  of  butter  from  the  latter 
country  in  1913  was  13,741,454  kilogs.,  of  which  11,789,141  kilogs.  were  shipped  from 
If  nngo. 

The  average  price  for  the  best  Finnish  butter  f.o.b.  Hango,  less  commission,  dis- 
count and  freight  charges,  was  2-76  Finnish  marks  per  kilog.  in  1913,  as  compared 
with  2-87  Finnish  marks  in  1912. 

Since  October  8,  1913,  the  Finnish  butter  trade  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State.    (Kilog.  =  2-2046  lbs. ;  Finnish  mark  =  9-6d.)— (Board  of  Trade  Journal) 

MANCHURIAN  FLOUR  IN  CHINA  MARKET. 

The  Harbinshi  Viestnih  for  December  2  contains  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  Information  has  come  to  us  regarding  an  effort  to  export  Harbin  flour  to  Chinese 
ports  via  Vladivostok.  The  authors  of  the  project  are  Chinese  merchants.  The  idea 
of  supplying  Chinese  ports  with  Manchurian  flour  has  occurred  to  the  Chinese  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  after  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  seemingly 
lost  interest  in  the  flour  market  in  China. 

"  The  above-mentioned  attempt  to  replace  American  with  Manchurian  flour  may 
prove  of  great  importance  to  the  local  flour  market,  which  is  in  need  of  a  great  area 
of  distribution  since  the  Pri-Amur  district  has  been  lost  to  Manchurian  flour,  and  at 
present  an  over-production  of  grain  and  flour  in  this  region  is  threatened." 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  not  at  all  improbable  that  Harbin  flour  may  pre- 
sently find  its  way  in  large  quantities  into  Chinese  ports  to  threaten  the  control  of  the 
flour  market  now  in  the  hands  of  American  exporters.  The  sale  of  Harbin  flour  is 
already  well  established  at  Mukden  and  shipments  have  been  made  as  far  south  as 
Dairen.  This  would  indicate  that  the  Harbin  mills  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
uhe  American  flour  in  South  Manchuria,  even  when  the  price  of  local  wheat  was 
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higher,  but  this  year  the  price  of  wheat  is  only  $0  011  per  pound,  and  flour  is  being 
sold  at  Harbin  at  the  following  prices:  Trade  No.  1,  $0-023;  trade  No.  2,  $0-021  ; 
trade  No.  3,  $0-020,  and  trade  No.  4,  $0-017. 

Now  that  the  Sungari  river  is  frozen  over  the  price  of  wheat  is  expected  to  drop 
still  lower,  because  of  the  lower  cost  of  transportation  from  the  interior.  The  Amur 
and  Ussuri  markets  have  been  lately  practicaly  closed  to  the  sale  of  local  flour,  because 
of  the  customs  duty  of  $0-642  per  100  pounds,  charged  since  the  50-verst  free  zone  was 
abolished.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  threatened  over-production  and  the  ruling  low  prices 
locally,  Harbin  millers  are  endeavouring  their  utmost  to  extend  their  sales  into  China 
by  sending  their  exports  by  way  of  Vladivostok  instead  of  through  South  Manchuria. 
The  freight  on  flour  to  Vladivostok  is  $7.40  per  long  ton,  and  from  Vladivostok  to 
Shanghai,  $2  to  $2.40  per  long  ton. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

SOUTH   CHINA  TRADE   IN   SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Hong  Kong  values  the  total  imports  of  sewing  and 
knitting  machines  during  the  year  1912  at  £138,110,  against  £42,000  in  1911  and 
£17,500  in  1910.  This  gentleman  considers  that  the  imports  for  1913  will  fall  below 
those  of  1912,  but  all  the  same  the  imports  of  knitting  machines  for  the  numerous 
small  knitting  factories  all  over  China,  especially  South  China,  have  been  large.  In 
the  sewing  machines  the  largest  trade  is  done  with  the  cheaper  hand  machines,  but 
the  demand  for  special  kinds  of  sewing  machines,  such  as  for  shoemakers,  tailors, 
sailmakers,  etc.,  is  increasing,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  an  x\merican  firm  is 
opening  a  depot  at  Hong  Kong  and  will  carry  a  large  stock  of  their  machines  there. 

Hong  Kong  handles  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  imports  into  China  and  the 
majority  of  the  knitting  and  sewing  machines  are  of  American  origin;  Britain  comes 
next  and,  after  some  distance,  Germany;  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  machines  imported  as  British  are  really  German  make  and  are  re-exported  by 
Britain. .  In  the  cheapest  of  machines  Japan  is  becoming  a  serious  competitor  and 
is  already  doing  a  big  trade  in  the  north.  The  American  selling  organization  is  the 
best,  operating,  as  it  does,  through  branch  offices,  instead  of,  as  do  the  British  and 
German  importers,  through  general  import  agents;  it  secures  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  the  high-class  trade,  and  the  only  drawback  with  the  American  article  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  is  a  little  too  complicated  and  expensive  for  general  use.  Durable  hose- 
knitting  machines,  says  the  Consul,  should  be  landed  at  an  inclusive  price,  not  exceed- 
ing £20  to  be  readily  saleable;  in  fact,  Japanese  machines  can  be  had  for  anything 
from  £2  to  £10.  True,  they  are  very  flimsy,  but  their  low  price  is  a  great  consider- 
ation when  it  comes  to  renewing  such  a  machine;  moreover,  there  are  no  mechanics 
obtainable  locally  for  keeping  an  expensive  and  complicated  machine  in  order,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  very  cheap  labour  (a  full-grown  man  working  for  lOd.  a 
day)*.  Last,  not  least,  is  the  important  fact  of  the  very  limited  means  of  the  manu- 
facturer, who  has  to  build  his  business  up  from  very  small  beginnings,  but  the  manu- 
facturer who  can  supply  the  first  satisfactory  machine,  will  always  retain  the  man's 
custom,  even  if  rival  importers  sell  one  quite  as  good,  for  the  Chinese  is  as  conser- 
vative as  he  is  thrifty. — (Made-in-Fn gland.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  January  14,1915.  Wheat. 

1 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

16,018 
29^969 
25,032 
11,' 173 

9,215 
20,510 
59,004 
25,625 

7,330 

Flax. 

Bushels. 

3, 547 
75^150 
98,196 

235.996 
78,272 

Totals. 

Fort  William — 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

154,653 
404,897 
308,672 
647,717 
308,140 
637,445 
887,779 
328,969 
172,562 

1,055,020 
25,967 
247,904 

Bushels. 

75,017 
102,860 
235, 1 97 

63,518 

84,177 
369,450 
290,215 

92,511 
110,784 

454,795 
8,564 
107,697 

Bushels. 

249,235 
672,876 
667,097 
722,' 408 
637,528 
1,105,677 
1,236,998 
492,946 
290,676 

1,640,512 
74,207 
427,127 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

45,841 

l'ort  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  <&  Co  

39,676 
68,275 

Dominion  Government  Elevator.  . . . 

Total  terminal  elevators  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

TVi'fril  i  ti  fco  »*i  t~w  t  avu  n  ti    1  (>\    vji  tor'; 
1  ■     '   1  1111/*  l  Iv/l   U"l  llllllciii  cic  vatui  ^? 

3,251 

5,179,725 

2,054,785 

266,129 

716,6<8 

8,217,287 

450  1  36 
1,310,423 

594,226 
331,648 

14,157 
13,525 

190 

1,058,519 
1,655,786 

1  700  ^59 

925,874 

27,682 

190 

2,714,305 

98,650 

s  138,281 
793,354 
754^587 

98,650 

515,594 
1,290,737 
3^223,'550 
27,6W 
*  553,991 
807,967 
55,773 

20,736 
120,518 
1,092,755 

341,696 
881,200 
541,925 
1,319,207 

Midland  — 

377,313 
.  497,383 
2,383,234 
27,691 
*  362,433 
708,190 
2,998 

15,076 
38,275 
062,772 

314,721 
221,964 
28,916 
729,299 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

85J29 

*  158,141 
99,777 
52,775 

5,660 
82,243 
301,288 

613,550 
265,431 
589,908 

*33,417 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners..  . . 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  



Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1   

No.  2 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

90,326 

9,067 
25,704 
228,977 

t  38,369 

17,908 
19,982 
18,601 

6,370,265 

3,953,645 

354,074 

/     f  38,369 
I  175,637 

10,891,990 

Total  quantity  in  store   

13,310,549 

6,934,304 

647,885  930,844 

21,823,582 

*  Giain  afloat  in  vessels.        f  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
January  14,  1915. 


Grades . 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard .... 
No.  1  Northern 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat... 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Terminals. 


Totals,  Wheat 


Bushels. 

11,186 
879,180 
1,656,268 
1,098,5-13 
602,751 


931,797 


5,179,725 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 

2o7  460 
815,536 
484,433 
167,489 
6,121 
986 
28,534 

1,760,559 


Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

3,958 
1,179.942 
2  772,126 
1,082,794 
590,114 
180,800 
20,531 
540,000 


6,370,265 


Bushels. 

15,144 
2,316,582 
5,243,930 
2,665,770 
1,360,354 
186,921 

21,517 
1,500,331 


13,310,549 


Grades. 


Oats 


No.  1  C.W. . .  . 
No.  2  .... 
No.  3  „  ..  . 
E::.  No.  1  Feed 
No.  1  Feed  . . . 

No.  2   

Other  


Totals,  Oats. 


Terminals. 


Bushels. 


10,068 
645,285 
383,395 
229,913 


786,124 


2,054,785 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 

1,759 

535,495 
210,dl3 
35,455 
45,028 
46,744 
51,380 


^  Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Totals. 


925,874 


Bushels. 

158,141 
536,043 
465,567 
469,451 
775,188 
314,583 
1,231,672 


Bushels. 

169,968 
1,716,823 
1,058,975 
734,819 
820,216 
361,327 
2,072,176 


3,953,645  I  6,934,304 


Grades. 


Terminal* 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


liar  ley — 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  C.W  

Feed     

Rejected  

Other   

Totals,  Barley. 


Bushels.    I  Bushels. 

67,448  '  20,730 
106,716  6,952 

27,734   

20,448  

43,783   


Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 


266,129 


32,596 
5,043 
1,773 
314,662 


Total* 


Bushels. 

88,178 
146,264 
32,777 
22,221 
358,445 


27,682  354,074 


647,885 


Grades. 


Terminals. 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Flax- 


No.  1  N.W.C 
No.  2  C.W... 
No.  3  C.W... 

Rejected  

Other   


Bushels. 

567,793 
110,893 
22,018 


Corn, 


Totals,  Flax  

Total  quantity  in  store 


15,944 


16,648 


8,217,287 


Bushel? 


190 


190 


2,714,305 


Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 

175,637 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

•  743,430 
110,893 
22,208 


175,637 
38,369 


10,891,990 


15,944 


892,475 
38,639 


21,823.582 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
and  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

172.  Wood. — A  Glasgow  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  dressed  and  plain  wood  for  cases  and  crates,  pit  props,  etc. 

173.  United  Kingdom  agents. — An  English  firm  of  vinegar  manufacturers  desire 
to  net  as  agents  for  a  Canadian  firm  wishing  to  place  on  the  United  Kingdom  market 
_  ods  which  they  could  handle  in  conjunction  with  their  own  business. 

17!.  Stationers'  sundries,  fancy  goods,  toys  and  games. — A  London  merchant 
ise  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  importers  of  stationers'  sundries  and  fancy  goods, 

toys  and  games. 

1  75.  Woollen  and  knitted  goods,  clothing,  blankets,  etc. — A  Paris  drapery  house 
desir<  -  to  get  into  immediate  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woollen  hosiery, 
knitted  goods,  woollen  gloves,  woollen  underclothing,  caps,  comforters,  knitting  wool, 
Kins,  flannels,  woollen  belts,  blankets  (woollen  and  cotton),  grey  woollen  cloth, 
I  lue-cloth  trousers  and  smocks,  flannel  shirts,  etc.  Eull  catalogues,  samples  and  quota- 
tions are  required  for  immediate  delivery,  and  information  as  to  weight  of  cloths  per 
metre,  etc.,  for  customs  purposes  should  also  be  included. 

176.  Elax  seed. — An  agent  in  Paris  with  an  established  business  desires  to  receive 
quotations  from  producers  and  exporters  of  flax  seed.   Prices  c.i.f.  Havre. 

177.  White  spirit. — A  Paris  firm  invites  correspondence  and  quotations  from  dis- 
tillers of  white  spirit. 

178.  Paraffin  wax. — A  Paris  concern  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  paraffin  wax.  Cost  of  freight  nnd  insurance  from  seaboard  to  Havre  should  be 
indicated. 

170.  Acetates  of  amyl  and  ethyl. — A  Paris  house  wishes  to  communicate  with 
producers  of  acetates  of  amyl  and  ethyl.  Prices  c.i.f.  Havre  or  cost  of  freight  and 
insurance  indicated. 

180.  Alcohol. — A  Paris  dealer  desires  to  be  nut  in  touch  with  distillers  of  alcohol 
at  90  degrees  and  denatured  alcohol.  Prices  c.i.f.  Havre  or  cost  of  transportation  aud 
insurance  indicated. 

181 .  Nurses'  costumes.— A  Paris  agent  has  openings  for  costumes  in  white  fabric 
suitable  for  nurses  for  immediate  delivery.  Manufacturers  are  invited  to  send  sample 
of  each  model,  prices  c.i.f.  Havre  or  cost  of  freight  and  insurance  indicated. 
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182.  Woollen  gloves. — Manufacturers  of  woollen  gloves  for  women  and  children 
able  to  guarantee  quick  delivery  are  invited  to  communicate  with  Paris  agent  and 
send  sample  of  each  style.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Havre  or  cost  of  transportation  and  insur- 
ance indicated. 

183.  Underwear. — An  agent  in  Paris  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  children's  underwear  and  receive  samples.  Prices  c.i.f.  Havre  or  cost  of  freight 
and  insurance  indicated. 

184.  Cider. — A  Birmingham  firm  with  extensive  connections  in  England  is  open 
to  represent  a  maker  of  first-class  cider. 

185.  Canned  meats. — A  Birmingham  firm  with  extensive  connections  is  open  to 
represent  packers  of  canned  meats. 

186.  Woodworking  machinery. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  wishes  to  get  into 
communication  with  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  woodworking  machinery  in 
Canada,  and  to  receive  catalogues  from  same. 

187.  Broom  handles. — A  Bristol  firm  wants  broom  handles,  50  by  1|  inches,  in 
carload  lots  c.i.f.  Bristol;  as  much  under  14s.  a  gross  as  possible.  First  quality,  free 
of  all  defects;  second  and  third  qualities  at  proportionate  less  price. 

188.  Ebonite  or  vulcanite. — An  Australian  firm  is  anxious  to  obtain  full  particu- 
lars as  to  f  .o.b.  steamer  prices,  discounts,  etc.,  on  ebonite  (sometimes  known  as  "  vul- 
canite," largely  made  in  Germany)  in  sheet,  rod  and  tube. 

189.  Vulcanized  hard  and  flexible  fibre. — An  Australian  firm  desires  to  obtain 
particulars  of  sheet,  rod  and  tube  vulcanized  hard  and  flexible  fibre  in  red,  grey  and 
black  colours. 

190.  Cobalt  oxide. — A  London  firm  who  wishes  to  contract  for  considerable  sup- 
plies of  cobalt  oxide  invites  offers  from  Canadian  smelting  enterprises. 

191.  Bentwood  hoops. — A  London  firm  is  in  a  position  to  handle  large  quantities 
of  bent  beech  hoops  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  hat  boxes,  etc.,  and  invites 
samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Further  details  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  upon  application. 

192.  Export  to  Spain.— A  commission  merchant  in  Barcelona  who  gives  refer- 
ences is  prepared  to  act  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  looking  for  export 
trade  in  Spain. 

193.  Three-ply  boards. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  three-ply  waterproof  alder  and  birch  boards  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  trunks. 

194.  Potatoes. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  and  vegetable  salesmen  asks  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Canadian  shippers  of  potatoes. 

195.  Crystallized  fruit. — An  old-established  firm  in  Barbados  handling  confec- 
tionery, etc.,  desires  to  be  put  in  communication  with  a  Canadian  manufacturing 
confectioner,  who  prepares  crystallized  fruit  in  the  French  style. 

196.  Glycerine. — A  large  drug  firm  in  Barbados  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  glycerine. 

197.  Graphite. — A  Yorkshire  firm  who  have  been  obtaining  supplies  of  graphite 
and  blacklead  from  Germany  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers  of  these 
commodities. 
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L98,  Wire,  wire  netting,  wire  nails,  bar  iron,  etc. — A  London  firm  claiming  an 
Established  connection  among  dealers  and  exporters  wishes  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion oi  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire,  wire  netting,  and  wire  nails,  bar  iron,  and 
other  iron  and  steel  products. 

L99.  Boots.  -Samples  and  quotations  are  asked  for  on  military  boots  in  lots  of 
one  to  ten  thousand  pairs,  two  kinds.  Further  particulars  are  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

200.  Window  glass.  Enquiry  is  made  by  a  South  African  firm  for  quotations  on 
common  window  glass.  The  last  price  paid  for  the  Belgian  article  was  5/6  per  case 
50  feet  UI  oz.  f.o.fo.  Quotations  are  asked  for  on  50  and  100'  feet  cases  16  oz.  and  21 
oz.  go,,d  clear  quality.    The  principal  sizes  are  10  by  81,  12  by  10,  14,  by  12,  16  by  12, 

by  1  I.  30  by  L5,  32  by  16,  36  by  18,  and  various  other  sizes.  Sizes  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  glass  must  be  distinctly  marked  on  each  case. 

201.  Horseshoes. -  (  ape  Town  firm  makes  inquiry  for  Canadian-made  horse- 
ahoes.  Shoes  must  be  finished  with  the  holes  distinctly  clear,  as  more  than  seven- 
eighths  ot*  the  shoes  are  put  on  cold  by  the  farmers. 

202.  Box  shooks. — Quotations  are  asked  for  fruit  boxes,  not  less  than  50,000 
wanted,  which  must  be  made  from  clear  white  pine.  Box  18  by  12;  tops  and  bottoms, 
5|  wide  by  1 :  ends,  §;  depths,  2,  2|,  2£,  2'f,  3,  4,  5,  6,  by  h 

203.  Box  shooks. — Quotations  are  asked  on  50,000  boxes,  which  must  be  made 
from  clean  white  pine.  The  actual  sizes  wanted  are:  8  pieces  26  by  5|  by  i,  3  pieces 
12  by  12  by  |,  2  pieces  IT]  by  f  by  f.  Further  particulars  of  an  alternative  box  are  on 
rile  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

204.  Agency  in  South  Africa. — A  manufacturers'  agent  covering  all  centres  of 
South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  the  following  articles  of  Canadian 
manufacture:  Chairs,  folding  chairs,  furniture,  tables,  handles,  hardware  specialties, 
household  hardware,  general  hardware,  shovels,  axes,  lanterns,  hubs,  spokes,  rims, 
wheels,  paints  and  varnish,  hand  carts,  wheel-barrows,  step-ladders,  metal  ceilings, 
baling  wire,  wire  fencing,  fencing  standards,  stoves,  ammunition,  whips,  railway 
supplies,  rails,  binder  twine  and  brushware. 

205.  South  African  commission  house. — A  South  African  commission  house  is 
prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  Canadian-made  baths,  chain  blocks,  mine  cars,  forg- 
ings,  engineers'  supplies,  wire  ropes  for  mines,  steel  shovels,  machine  tools,  steel  plates 
and  angles,  and  steel  structure  work.  Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information 
required.    Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 


H.  R.  Poussette  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne, Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.  W.   Ross,   6  Kiukiang    Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trad©  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  Street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape   Town.    Cable   address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 


E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,   Bristol.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A.  E.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.    Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Afrioa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.   Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  Durban,  41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  December  19,  1914. 

APPLE  SHIPMENTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  ss.  Benin  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  November  9  and  discharged  52  barrels 
of  Canadian  apples  and  3,147  boxes  of  American  apples.  The  barrel  apples  realized 
42s.  6d.  and  the  box  goods  sold  readily  at  18s.  6d.  This  steamer  carried  a  further  lot 
of  100  barrels  for  Durban. 

The  ss.  Melville  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  November  25  and  discharged  from 
Montreal  1,220  barrels  of  Canadian  apples  and  6,272  boxes,  half  or  more  of  which 
were  American. 

From  Halifax  there  was  unloaded  96  barrels,  300  half  barrels  and  2,447  boxes. 
The  prices  for  barrel  goods  for  the  first  week  averaged  35s.  and  for  the  box  goods  16s., 
since  then,  however,  less  has  been  realized.  The  "  Snows  "  are  being  offered  this  week 
for  as  low  as  10s.  a  box. 

This  steamer  had  a  further  consignment  of  Canadian  fruit  from  Halifax  for  Port 
Elizabeth  of  700  barrels  and  250  boxes,  while  for  Durban  there  were  from  Montreal 
700  barrels  and  250  boxes  and  from  Halifax  500  boxes  and  625  barrels. 

The  ss.  Bendu,  which  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  December  3,  had  a  consignment 
from  Montreal  to  Durban  of  300  barrels. 

CANADIAN  APPLES  fk  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  first  steamer  this  season  carrying  apples  from  Canadian  ports  to  South  Africa, 
was  of  very  little  interest  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  as  most  of  the  apples  carried 
were  from  the  United  States.  The  proportion  at  Cape  Town  was  3,147  cases  Ameri- 
can, and  52  barrels  Canadian.  The  only  other  Shipment  of  Canadian  apples  on  this 
steamer  was  100  barrels  for  Durban. 

As  it  was  possible  to  ship  the  152  barrels  of  Ontario  fruit  on  this  early  steamer, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  more  Canadian  fruit  could  be  secured  for  early  shipment. 

For  some  years  the  cold  storage  space  on  the  subsidized  Canadian  steamers  has 
been  practically  in  the  control  of  a  few  South  African  buyers  who  purchase  outright 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Invariably  the  early  shipments  on  the  first  boat 
consists  almost  entirely  of  American  fruit.  The  advantage  of  this  early  delivery  on 
the  South  African  market  which  means  high  prices  (an  average  of  18s.  6d.  a  box  and 
42s.  6d.  a  barrel),  does  not  go  to  the  American  grower  but  to  the  South  African  buyer, 
who  purchases  the  Washington  Jonathan,  Wenatchee,  and  one  or  two  other  brands 
at  a  c.i.f.  Montreal  price  of  about  6s.  6d.  and  this  year  it  was  a  lower  price.  Reliable 
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Sou tli  African  firms  state  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  Canadian  apples 
because  they  were  refused  space  early  in  the  year. 

Conditions  as  they  have  existed  certainly  help  to  restrict  a  larger  sale  of  Cana- 
dian fruit  and  some  new  system  of  allotments  in  cold  storage  space  should  be  tried; 
one  suggestion  is  thai  no  allotment  of  space  be  given  until  a  stated  date,  say  in  August, 
when  preference  should  be  given  on  application  for  such  space  to  the  Canadian  fruit. 

In  reference  to  space,  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Montreal  office  of  the  Elder 
Dempster  Line,  as  this  year  they  co-operated  at  a  very  late  date  in  giving  space  to  a 
first  consignment  of  British  Columbia  apples  for  South  Africa. 

Tln>  >s.  Melville  carried  a  heavy  shipment  of  apples  in  which  the  Canadian  fruit 
was  more  prominent  than  on  the  Benin,  although  one  hatch  space  of  cold  storage  was 
more  than  half  filled  with  American  apples  and  pears. 

The  condition  of  the  apples  on  arrival  was  very  good,  which  shows  good  care  on 
the  part  of  the  engineer,  in  fact  all  cold  storage  chambers  that  have  come  under  notice 
on  the  Canada-Cape  boats,  are  well  looked  after. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  APPLES. 

The  general  opinion  expressed  by  all  dealers,  Government  officials  and  retailers, 
is  that  the  shipment  of  British  Columbia  apples  was  undoubtedly  the  best  fruit  im- 
p  irted  into  South  Africa;  the  packing  was  declared  perfect.  Out  of  600  boxes  landed 
in  <  Jape  Town,  only  a  few  boxes  were  not  up  to  form;  they  were  what  might  be  termed 
slightly  "cooked,"  as  if  carried  at  the  top  of  the  freight  car  while  in  transit  or  near 
heat  in  some  place  or  other. 

For  future  shipments  of  British  Columbia  apples,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  a  quicker  delivery  at  Montreal.  The  receivers  in  South  Africa  state  that  the  fruit 
was  in  transit  on  Canadian  cars  for  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  days.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  the  Washington  fruit  is  landed  at  lower  railway  freight  charges  than  is  the  case 
with  British  Columbia  apples  landed  in  Montreal. 

The  British  Columbia  "  Jonathan "  is  well  liked  and  the  "  Mcintosh  Bed "  is 
greatly  favoured.  The  "  Vanderpool "  is  considered  an  ideal  apple  for  this  trade  and 
on  equal  prices  would  easily  displace  the  "  Winatchee."  Another  brand  in  this  con- 
signment which  was  considered  splendid  was  the  "  Canada  Bed." 

EASTERN  CANADIAN  APPLE'S. 

The  "Bussets"  were  in  splendid  condition  this  year,  but  the  lot  shipped  from 
Montreal  did  not  make  as  good  a  showing  as  the  Nova  Scotia  "  Bussets." 

The  South  African  buyers  favour  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  barrel  owing  to  size; 
the  price  secured  for  the  Nova  Scotia  fruit  is  due  to  the  smaller  barrel  often  consider- 
ably less  than  for  fruit  shipped  in  the  Ontario  barrel. 

The  "Ben  Davis"  was  largely  represented  in  the  shipment  on  the  ss.  Melville. 
They  all  arrived  in  good  condition,  although  some  of  the  apples  were  not  so  red  as  the 
buyers  would  like  them. 

The  Quebec  "  Snows,"  owing  to  the  poor  keeping  qualities,  are  always  a  doubtful 
shipment,  but  this  year  more  than  usual  were  shipped  from  Montreal;  they  arrived 
in  splendid  condition  and  for  the  first  few  days  sold  very  well,  but  it  is  now  found 
harder  to  dispose  of  them. 

The  grading  of  all  fruit  seen  here  this  year  could  not  be  improved  on.  With 
regard  to  the  packing,  however,  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  ship- 
ments of  all  Eastern  Canada  fruit,  especially  in  the  case  of  boxed  apples. 

The  "  Kings,"  a  variety  which  is  an  old  favourite  in  South  Africa,  arrived  in  the 
best  of  condition,  but  like  the  "  Ben  Davis  "  a  good  many  were  not  coloured  enough. 

There  were  not  many  "Wagners"  on  the  Melville,  although  for  late  shipment, 
this  variety  is  always  in  good  demand.  All  of  this  brand  were  in  splendid  condition 
and  well  coloured. 
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Both  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  shipped  a  considerable  quantity  of  "  Ganos  "  apples 
in  barrels.  This  variety  is  preferred  to  the  "Ben  Davis,"  and  this  year's  shipment 
was  highly  coloured  and  in  the  best  of  condition. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  APPLE  MARKET. 

The  export  to  this  market  of  Canadian  apples  can  easily  be  doubled  if  a  serious 
effort  is  made  to  secure  the  trade.  The  demand  is  for  a  hardy  medium-sized  highly 
coloured  red  apple.  The  season  for  delivery  in  South  Africa  is  October,  November 
and  early  December;  this  means  shipping  at  the  end  of  September,  October  15th  and 
October  30th  at  the  latest,  or  two  shipments,  one  about  October  5th  and  the  other 
October  25th. 

All  Canadian  apples  must  be  sold  at  the  very  latest  by  January  10th  as  from  that 
date  the  South  African  apple  comes  on  to  the  market  as  well  as  other  local  fruits, 
including  pears,  peaches,  apricots  and  grapes. 

The  box  apples  should  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  and  should  average  from 
140  to  180  a  box  If  possible,  all  fruit  should  be  shipped  over  rail  to  the  steamer  in 
refrigerator  cars. 

Canadian  apple  growers  and  shippers  who  are  satisfied  that  they  can  fill  orders 
in  accordance  with  the  above  demands  are  requested  to  communicate  early  in  the 
year  and  they  will  be  placed  in  touch  with  South  African  firms  who  are  anxious  to 
handle  Canadian  fruit. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  IN  OCTOBER. 

The  Union  trade  statistics  for  October  show  a  drop  in  exports  from  £5,284,9*32 
in  October  of  last  year  to  £569,143  for  October  of  this  year,  but  this  is  not  so  serious 
as  it  might  seem,  as  the  gold  produced  this  October  is  held  in  trust  in  the  Union.  In 
October,  1913,  the  gold  export  was  £3,288,459,  and  this  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  indicated. 

In  diamonds  the  drop  in  exports  for  October,  1913,  is  from  £784,000  to  less  than 
£1,500  this  year.  This  is  due  to  the  closing  down  of  the  mining  industry,  which  las 
had  a  bad  effect  on  trade  in  the  diamond  mining  centres,  but  this  can  only  be  a 
temporary  condition. 

The  serious  feature  in  the  October  figures  is  in  reference  to  ostrich  feathers. 
Last  year,  during  October,  the  exports  of  feathers  amounted  to  72,888  lbs.,  valued  at 
£178,895,  or  an  average  price  of  $9.37  a  lb.  In  October  of  this  year  the  exports  were 
15,056  lbs.,  valued  at  £13,334,  or  less  than  half  last  year's  price  per  lb. 

Wool  exports  show  a  reduction  from  £279,000  in  October,  1913,  to  £108,000  this 
year.  In  the  past  most  of  the  wool  exported  from  South  Africa  found  its  way  to 
Germany,  but  there  is  every  confidence  that  new  markets  will  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

Corn  and  oats  show  an  increase  in  exports,  as  is  also  the  case  with  frozen  meats. 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE. 

Imports  amounted  to  £2,842,047,  as  compared  with  £3,805,256  in  October  of  last 
year.  This  drop  of  nearly  one  million  sterling  is  a  general  reduction  due  to  cautious 
buying,  but  the  principal  reductions  are  in  luxuries,  such  as  motor-cars  from  £101,000 
to  £37,000,  and  jewellery  from  nearly  £17,000  to  a  little  over  £10,000,  musical  instru- 
ments from  £17/807  in  October,  1913,  to  £3,911  for  October  this  year. 

Lumber  imports  have  dropped  from  £141,000  to  £54,000.  This  is  due  also  to 
careful  buying,  but  more  directly  to  shipping  difficulties,  as  in  the  past  most  of  the 
wood  and  timber  came  from  the  North  Seas. 

Binding  twine,  most  of  which  is  imported  from  Canada,  increased  from  £1,339  in 
October,  1913,  to  £4,172  this  year,  and  the  total,  for  the  ten  months  of  this  year  is 
£21,454,  as  compared  with  £18,028  last  year. 
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Wheat  imports  this  year  in  October  arc  valued  at  £97,104,  an  increase  of  a  little 
than  £17,000  over  October,  L913.    Flour  imports  are  valued  at  £40,561,  which  is 
£6,500  Less  than  in  October,  1913. 

The  opinion  among  merchants  generally  is  that  the  October  figures  show  at  their 
irsl  the  effect  of  the  war  on  South  African  trade.    The  views  held  are  that  the 
Is  over;  pro-war  conditions  will  not  and  are  not  expected  to  return  all  at  once, 
but   business   nu  n   are  confident  that  trade    is    moving    steadily  towards  normal 
conditions. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  January  6,  1915. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  WOOD  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Taken  as  a  whole  working  conditions  within  the  Norwegian  pulp,  cellulose  and 
paper  industry  has  of  late  again  approached  the  normal,  and  prospects  have  improved 
considerably,  although  several  factories  still  do  not  run  with  full  force. 

The  Norsk  Tidsshrift  for  Papirindnstri  has  applied  to  several  Norwegian  mills  to 
-rate  their  opinion  as  to  the  present  situation.  The  general  opinion  expressed  has 
been  that  the  war  has  partly  caused  a  certain  amount  of  panic  in  the  Norwegian  export 
markets.  The  mills  hurried  to  secure  the  necessary  raw  materials  for  paper  manufac- 
turing at  almost  any  price,  and  for  a  start  some  very  good  sales  were  also  made,  espe- 
cially of  rotation  printing  which  brought  as  high  as  $58  per  English  ton. 

CONDITIONS  IN  EXPORT  MARKETS. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  demand  for  printing  paper  is  not  so  large  as 
was  expected,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  periodicals  at  present  come  out  in  much 
diminished  sizes.  For  other  sorts  of  paper  such  as  "  greaseproof  "  and  glitted  "  grease- 
proof "  the  prices  are  steadily  rising,  while  "  tissue,"  "  M.  G.  cap  "  and  other  thin 
papers,  which  previously  were  shipped  to  China,  are  hardly  having  any  sale. 

The  market  for  paper,  chemical  and  especially  mechanical  pulp  seems  to  be  very 
well  supplied  owing  to  the  large  shipments  of  these  articles  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Conditions  are  now  quiet  and  prices  are  showing  a  tendency  to  fall.  A  recent  ship- 
ment of  2,400  tons  (English)  bleached  sulphite  pulp  to  the  United  States  has  caused 
the  price  for  this  article  to  fall. 

Large  quantities  of  paper  have  been  sent  to  Brazil,  Spain  and  Italy.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  demand  for  greaseproof  and  kraft  paper. 

To  Spain  also  a  considerable  amount\  of  pulp  has  been  shipped  lately.  This 
market  prefers  dry  pulp^  for  which  has  been  paid  up  to  $25.33  per  English  ton.  Kegard- 
ing  the  French  market  the  demand  is  still  more  lively,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  arrange 
ship  room. 

The  following  prices  are  now  quoted: — 

Print  in  rolls   $42  67  to  $44  00  per  English  ton  net,  f.o.b. 

Sulphite  cellulose,  bleached   53  33  " 

Prima  strong,  sulphite  cellulose..  ..      40  00  " 

Easy  bleaching  sulphite   43  73  to   45  33 

Kraft   40  00 

Pulp,  50  per  cent,  wet..-   8  53  to     8  80 

With  regards  to  future  market  prospects  it  is  not  possible  to  state  any  definite 
opinion. 
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THE  SWEDISH  WOOD  PULP  MARKET. 

The  Svensh  Export  in  their  December  edition  comments  as  follows: — 
The  market  is  uncertain,  and  the  prices  are  changing.    In  England  the  trade  has 
rather  a  speculative  character,  although  the  deliveries  arrive  quite  promptly.  Mechan- 
ical pulp  is  quiet  with  variable  quotations. 

The  latest  Swedish  prices  per  English  ton  net  f.o.b.  are  as  follows: — 


Mechanical,  moist,  white   $  8  53  to  $  9  33 

dry,  white   21  33       23  47 

Sulphite,  lme  easy  bleach   42  67       44  00 

"    strong-   37  33        38  67 

Sulphate,  easy  bleach,  ordinary   38  67        40  00 

strong   37  33        38  67 


THE   SWEDISH   PAPER  MARKET. 

The  selling  prices  of  paper  for  export  are  according  to  the  Svensh  Papperstidning 
on  an  average  not  better  now  than  before  the  war  broke  out.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  there  certainly  could  be  made  a  few  sales  for  instance  of  "  news  "  and  "  kraft " 
at  increased  prices,  but  the  effective  demand  has  not  come  up  to  expectations.  The 
consumption  has  considerably  decreased,  and  the  supply  on  the  different  markets  seems 
to  be  abundant.  An  urgent  demand  for  news  is  reported  from  different  countries  such 
as  Servia,  Greece,  Egypt,  etc.,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  at  present  to  ship  goods  to  those 
countries,  and  besides  the  risk  of  obtaining  payment  is  great. 


THE  WOOD  TRADE. 

Extreme  prices  are  being  paid  by  British  timber  importers,  when  the  Norwegian 
shippers  are  able  to  obtain  tonnage,  but  this  is  very  difficult,  and  exorbitant  rates  must 
be  paid;  50s.  per  standard  has  been  paid  from  Drontheim,  Norway,  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  E.O.B.  values  have  also  hardened,  and  quotations  are  very  irregular,  differ- 
ing  as  much  as  £2  per  standard. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  WHALE  CATCH  IN  1914. 

The  whale-catching  companies  of  Norway  have  closed  their  1914  catch  with 
m  arly  as  good  results  as  in  1913,  which  was  a  record  year.  The  total  production  of 
1914  shows  573,000  barrels  of  oil,  as  against  597,000  in  1913.  With  the  good  prices 
of  Ihe  past  year,  however,  the  gross  earnings  have  come  up  to  not  far  from  $10,000,000' 
which  is  only  $250,000  less  than  in  1913. 

The  total  value  of  the  Norwegian  whale-catching  fleet  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$11,000,000. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  1914  catch,  viz.,  about  300,000  barrels,  was  obtained  on 
the  old  catching  places  on  the  southern  coast  of  South  America,  South  Georgia,  and 
South  Shetland,  which  latter  place  has  given  an  exceptionally  good  catch. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS. 

In  the  monthly  report  for  November  it  was  mentioned  that  on  account  of  the 
European  war,  during  which  the  usual  sources  of  supply  are  closed,  there  is  an 
increased  import  into  Norway  of  grain  and  flour  from  America,  While  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  this  is  now  coming  from  Canada,  the  Canadian  grain  exporters 
and  flour  mills  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  market,  because  as  will  be  seen 
f  iom  the  following  table,  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  these  commodities  in  Norway. 
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According  to  the  Norwegian  official  statistics  for  the  year  1913,  which  have  just 
been  published,  the  following  were  Imported  into  Norway  during  that  year: — 


Lbs. 

Barley   184,484,350 

Beans  and  peas   7,831,650 

Oats   12,540,500 

Whoat  :   48,850,400 

Corn   63,476,250 

Malt   5,322,650 

Rye   419,797,850 

Pearl  barley   3,466,700 

Oatmeal  and  cut  oats   10,265,950 

Flour — 

Made  from  Barley   409,350 

Beans  and  peas   516,800 

Rye   116,584,900 

Corn   621,400 

Oats   133,850 

Wheat   148,571,150 

Shorts  and  bran   1,166,750 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  8.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  January  16,  1&15. 

TRADE  OF  ST.  LUCIA. 

The  trade  of  St.  Lucia  for  the  year  ending  March  last  aggregated  £562,864,  which 
was  £40,213  below  the  previous  year.  This  was  due  to  a  decline  of  some  £40,000  in 
the  bunker  coaling  trade.  The  two  years,  so  far  as  the  general  trade  in  commodities 
was  concerned,  were  about  the  same.  There  was,  however,  a  slight  falling  off  in 
imports  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

IMPORTS. 

During  six  months  of  the  year  the  British  preferential  tariff  was  in  force,  which 
did  not,  however,  avail  to  increase  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  fell 
off  about  10  per  cent.  With  Canada,  however,  the  imports  remained  about  the  same. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  fish  from  Newfoundland,  and  from  the  other 
British  colonies  the  general  imports  were  slightly  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

FLOUR. 

Less  flour  was  imported.  From  Canada  there  was  a  slight  increase,  and  a  decrease 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  past  year,  up  to  September  30,  the  demand  has  been 
normal  and  the  imports  of  flour  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  with  a  very  sub- 
stantial gain  in  the -quantity  from  Canada.  The  following  statement  furnished  by 
the  Customs  Department  of  the  Island  will  indicate  this: — 


Quantity. 

Value . 

Country  of  Origin. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

£ 

£ 

9,705£ 

8,04H 

10,679 

8.672 

l,507i 

4.389| 

1,586 

4,519 

200 

199 

11,413 

12,431 

12,464 

13,191 
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There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  imports  of  fish.  The  United  States  supplied 
less  and  Newfoundland  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Canada  supplied  £4,761  in 
value,  of  which  the  amount  admitted  under  the  Preference  was  £1,599. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  both  batter  and  cheese.  France  generally  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  butter,  but  in  the  year  under  notice  its  trade  dropped  about  one- 
half.  Denmark  is  the  next  principal  supplier.  The  import  from  Canada  amounted 
to  £205,  of  which  £163  came  in  under  the  Preference.  The  United  States  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  the  cheese  required. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

A  decrease  in  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  also  appears  in  the  returns. 
Boots  and  shoes  and  leather,  however,  show  an  increase,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
boots  and  shoes  being  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  previous  year. 
There  is  also  an  increase  in  brooms  and  brushes,  chemicals,  china  and  glassware, 
chemical  manure,  drugs  and  medicines.  There  were  decreases  in  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  wood  and  furniture,  and  several  other  minor  articles. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  FIRMS. 

The  principal  firms  are  in  Castries,  three  of  the  largest  being:  Minvielle  & 
Chastanet,  Barnard  Sons  &  Co.,  and  Macfarlane,  Moffat  &  Co.  A  further  list  of 
names  of  producers  and  firms  in  general  business  will  be  furnished  to  any  Canadian 
inquirer. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  Quebec  Steamship  Company  has  a  regular  fortnightly  service  between  New 
York  and  the  West  Indies,  calling  at  St.  Lucia  both  going  and  returning.  There  is 
also  a  24  days'  service  with  Halifax  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  This 
company  has  also  an  intercolonial  service  plying  between  the  islands,  that  tranships 
goods  at  Trinidad.  Freight  from  Canada  for  St.  Lucia,  not  on  the  regular  steamers 
calling  at  St.  Lucia,  can  be  transhipped  at  Trinidad. 
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IMMXC'IIWL  ARTK'l.KS  IMPORTED. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  principal  articles  imported  and  the  chief 
contributing  country: 


Principal  Country 

Articles.  Whence  Imported. 

Class    I. — Foodstuffs — 

Beer  and  ale  United  Kingdom  

Whiskey   "  

Biscuits   "   

Butter  France  

Cheese  United  States  

Confectionery  United  Kingdom  

Fish,  of  all  kinds  Canada  

Oats   "  

Rice  India  

Corn  United  States"  

Flour  United  States  and  Canada  

Beans  and  peas  United  States  

Preserved  fruit,  jams,  etc  United  Kingdom  

Lard  United  States  : 

Margarine   "   

Meat,  beef  and  pork,  salted  and  cured.  ...  "   

Milk,  condensed  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland.. 

Salt,  coarse  Bonaire  

Sugar,  refined.-  United  States   .. 

Tea  Ceylon .  .  "  

Cigars,,  cigarettes  and    tobacco  manu- 
factured .  United  Kingdom  

Vegetables,  fresh  .  British  Colonies  

Class    IT. — Raw  Materials — 

Coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  United  States  

Manure  

Oil,  linseed  United  States  

Wood  and  timber  United  States  and  Canada  

Class  III. — Articles  Manufactured — 

Apparel  United  Kingdom  

Blacking  and  polishes  

Bags  and  valises  

Books,  printed  

Boots  and  shoes  United  Kingdom  and  United  States. 

Brooms  and  brushes  

Motor  cars,  carriages  and  bicycles  

Bran  and  pollard  United  States  

Cement  United  Kingdom  -  . 

Chemicals   "   .   . . 

China  and  pottery  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  .  .  . 

Cordage  and  twine  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  .    .  . 

Cotton  goods  and  hosiery..   ..   .-  United  Kingdom  

Glassware  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  .  .  . 

Haberdashery  and  millinery   ..United  Kingdom  

Lamps  and  lanterns   "   

Holloware,  locks,  scales,  etc   "   

Hats  and  bonnets   "   

Typewriters  

Sewing  machines  United  States  

Manures,  chemical  United  Kingdom  

Matches  Sweden  

Machinery,     agricultural    engines  and 

boilers .  .  .  .   . 

Medicines  and  drugs  

Musical  instruments  

Metals — iron,  steel,  brass  and  copper  manu- 
factures. .   ..   .  United  Kingdom  

Nails  Canada  

Paints  and  colours  United  Kingdom  

Paper  and  stationery  

Soap  Canada  and  United  Kingdom.... 

Wool  manufactures  United  Kingdom  


Value. 

$  976 
1,402 
1,686 
1,533 
544 
831 
10,453 
967 
2,437 
413 
16,956 
753 
223 
1,169 
2,569 
3,456 
322 
390 
1,150 
403 

2,839 
1,566 

127,338 
808 
1,095 
2,734 

4,046 
242 
287 
560 

5,195 
82 
724 
169 
938 

1,400 
855 
819 
19,438 
747 

3,577 
720 

2,286 

1,991 
95 
539 

5,584 
563 

1,550 
2,083 
704 

5,363 
248 
856 
1,514 
3,085 
1,898 


EXPORTS. 


The  declared  value  of  the  exports  was  £274,459.  Of  this,  £117,700  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colony,  and  the  remainder  principally  bunker  coal  and  ships'  stores.  The 
United  Kingdom  took  £86,026,  Canada  £7,312,  and  the  other  British  Colonies  £10,3S0. 
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The  total  export  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  £27,089 — of  which  £18,292  went  to 
France,  and  to  the  United  States  £2,296.  The  exported  produce  of  the  colony  was 
as  follows: — 


Article — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwt 

91  547 

'503 

291 

 gals. 

6,135 

155 

14,588 

36,888 

 No. 

70,097 

234 

4,000 

200 

153,098 

512 

 No. 

6,142 

1,100 

 lbs. 

52,298 

496 

7,968 

2,490 

 cub.  ft. 

130,569 

3,730 

766 

817 

10,685 

367 

17,760 

2,032 

2,401 

£117,700 

RANGE  OF  THE  ISLAND'S  PRODUCTS. 

In  the  foregoing  list  will  be  seen  the  principal  articles  of  which  the  export  from 
the  Island  is  considerable.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  essential  oils,  spices,  wood 
and  timber,  shells  and  drugs  (cassia  fistula  and  vanilla)  can  be  obtained  in  exportable 
quantities.  From  reports  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  agricultural  societies 
of  the  Island,  it  is  gathered  that  if  a  profitable  demand  arose  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  coffee,  ginger,  cassava  and  many  fruits  not  now  grown  could  also  be 
obtained  in  quantities  for  export. 


SUGAR,  MOLASSES  AND  RUM. 

More  sugar  was  exported  last  year  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  less  molasses 
and  rum.  The  market  price  of  these  products  was  higher,  and  the  money  value  of 
the  export  was  therefore  greater.  About  three-fourths  of  all  the  sugar  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  view  of  the  preferential  market  in  Canada  and  the  probability 
of  sugar  being  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  duty  free,  attention  has  been  directed 
,  to  the  acreage  that  might  be  devoted  to  cane  above  that  now  established.  In  1875  the 
sugar  crop  of  the  colony  amounted  to  13,000  tons  of  muscovado  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  molasses.  In  recent  years  this  has  dropped  to  an  average  of  about  5,000 
tons  of  crystals,  produced  in  up-to-date  usines.  All  the  old  muscovado  sugar  estate 
machinery  has  been  dismantled  and  disposed  of,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  perished 
from  age  or  neglect.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  prove  remunerative,  sufficient  acreage  could  be  put  under  cane  to  raise  the 
present  export  of  crystals  to  probably  10,000  tons  annually. 


COCOA  AND  LIME. 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  production  of  cocoa  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  export  having  about  doubled  in  that  time.  The  cultivation  of  limes  also  has 
received  more  attention  than  in  the  past.  It  is  said  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Island  is  particularly  adapted  to  this  industry.  The  area  in  lime  trees  has  been  rapidly 
extended,  and  the  prospect  ahead  is  very  promising. 
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EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 


The  following  table  will  show  what  proportion  of  the  produets  of  the  colony 
Canada  has  taken  during"  the  year: — 

Article —  Quantity.  Value. 

Hides   1,049  £  576 

Molasses  and  syrup  gals.  6,135  155 

Sugar — Vacuum  Pan  cwts.  14,600  6,572 

Minor  products     9 

£7,312 


HOLLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Rotterdam,  January  8,  1915. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  address  to  the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
chairman  gave  a  survey  of  more  than  usual  interest  concerning  the  industries  of  the 
great  port  on  the  Maas. 

STEADY  DEVELOPMENT. 

He  began  by  pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  state  of  commerce  during 
the  first  seven  and  the  last  five  months  of  the  year.  True,  those  first  seven  months 
did  not,  he  explained,  promise  any  considerable  improvement  in  industry  and  shipping ; 
still,  on  the  whole  a  steady  development  with  increasing  traffic  was  in  progress  in 
this  country,  and  there  was  every  confidence  that  Che  demand  would  be  fairly  brisk 
and  that  commerce  would  have  to  provide  a  regular  supply  of  all  necessaries. 

WAR  CONDITIONS. 

Then  came  the  sudden  dislocation  of  commerce,  aggravated  by  a  lack  of  supplies 
caused  by  cargoes  being  held  up.  There  was  fear  of  want  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
sumers, accompanied  by  an  anxiety  to  lay  in  as  large  stores  as  possible,  more  par- 
ticularly of  coin.  Fortunately  this  period  was  of  short  duration,  owing  to  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  Government,  in  common  with  those  for  the  preservation  of  inde- 
pendence. Assistance  was  rendered  to  lawful  trade  in  a  way  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  country. 

SHIPPING. 

Speaking  more  particularly  with  regard  to  shipping,  the  speaker  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  Holland-America  Line  for  the  measures  it  took  to  extend  the  shipping  facilities 
to  and  from  America.  In-  saying  this  he  did  not  wish,  however,  to  pass  over  the 
endeavours  of  other  companies.  It  could  well  be  said  that  the  entire  Dutch  com- 
mercial fleet  had  lately  been  working  with  the  utmost  intensity,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
services  to  and  from  the  Netherlands.  It  seemed  as  if  the  capacity  of  Dutch  ships 
was  insufficient  to  carry  even  the  necessaries  for  home  consumption.  For  the  owners, 
however,  there  still  continued  considerable  difficulties,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  under  the  circumstances  freights  had  run  up  to  an  unknown  height. 
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FUTURE  OUTLOOK. 

The  speaker  disclaimed  the  role  of  a  prophet  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
the  Netherlands  after  the  struggle,  but  it  could  assuredly  be  expected,  he  said,  that 
they  should  be  prepared  for  a  possibly  wide  extension  of  their  sphere  of  work.  They 
might  hope  that  the  harbours,  which  are  now  temporarily  shut  off  from  the  world's 
traffic,  would  not  remain  in  that  condition,  while  the  attention  which  had  for  some 
months  past  been  attracted  to  Rotterdam  might  be  very  useful  for  the  future.  They 
should  also  rejoice  that  various  commercial  firms  had  come  to  them  who  could  increase 
and  further  traffic. 

INCREASED  HARBOUR  ACCOMMODATION. 

More  particularly  the  speaker  urged  that  they  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
necessity  that  the  waterway  should  be  steadily  rendered  more  suitable  to  cope  with  a 
greater  volume  of  traffic,  and  that  the  harbour  accommodations  should  continue  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  requirements.  It  was  gratifying  that  during  the  past  year 
the  canal  had  given  every  satisfaction,  a  fact  which  figures  amply  demonstrated. 

SACRIFICES  REQUIRED. 

Concluding,  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  Government  had  set  them  an  example 
of  earnest  endeavour,  often  by  the  sacrifice  of  minor  interests  to  the  all-important 
interest  of  preserving  Holland's  independence  and  of  the  protection  of  their  sons 
against  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  war  which  were  so  plainly  shown  to  them 
across  the  frontier.  Let  their  commerce  endeavour  in  a  similar  manner,  and  not  be 
too  eager  for  small  advantages,  but  be  constantly  on  its  guard,  and  remember  that 
the  Government  might  require  them  to  give  their  utmost  co-operation.  Common 
interest  now,  if  ever,  should  be  considered  above  individual  wishes. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

The  Zee  Post,  a  newspaper  of  Amsterdam,  in  reviewing  the  conditions  for  1914, 
says :  "  The  mad  hatred  of  this  year  of  destruction  has  dislocated  commerce  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  broken  many  valuable  connections  between  Europe  and  oversea 
countries.  By  destruction,  transport  needs,  etc.,  over  5,000,000  tons  of  the  43,000,000 
tons  of  the  shipping  of  the  world  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  freight  market,  and 
international  traffic  is  suffering  from  the  shortage.  And  there  is  no  certainty  that  at 
the  end  of  this  bitter  struggle  shipping  will  not  have  to  pass  through  a  period  of  stag- 
nation. It  is  a  serious  symptom  for  Europe  that  the  United  States,  Australia  and 
Canada  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  build  their  own  ships.  Some  owners,  it  is  true, 
are  benefiting  by  the  abnormal  conditions,  but  this  is  ever  a  symptom  of  a  period  of 
stagnation." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  January  12,  1915. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  RETURNS. 

With  the  December  figures  are  also  published  the  foreign  trade  returns  (uncor- 
rected) of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  whole  year  1914. 
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DECEMBER  STATISTICS. 


To  deal  in  the  first  place  with  December,  the  actual  figures  and  the  results  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  month  in  1913  are  as  follows: — 

December,  1914.  December,  1913.  Decrease.  Per  Cent. 

Imports                                   £67,554,960  £71,114,874  £  3,559,914  4.9 

Exports                                    26,278,928  43,326,920  17,047,992  39-3 

Re-exports                                5,870,546  9,728,523  3,857,977  39.5 


While  there  is  naturally  a  falling-off,  this  is  almost  entirely  due  to  exports.  The 
aggregate  trade  for  the  month,  amounting  to  £99,750,000,  as  compared  with  £86,250,000 
in  the  preceding  month,  November,  is  the  largest  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
as  Ear  as  the  imports  arc  concerned,  the  value  is  the  second  largest  for  any  month 
during  the  pas1  year,  and  with  due  consideration  of  all  circumstances  the  position  is 
generally  regarded  as  satisfactory  and  indicative  of  a  steady  recovery  from  the  dis- 
location caused  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 

A  special  note  accompanying  the  accounts  points  out  that  the  export  statistics 
include  goods  "bought  in  the  United  Kingdom  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  governments 
of  the  Allies,  but  do  not  include  goods  taken  from  British  Government  stores  and 
depots,  or  goods  bought  by  His  Majesty's  Government  and  shipped  on  Government 
vessels."  As  many  of  the  factories  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  largely 
engaged  in  export  trade,  and  similarly  many  merchants,  have  been  exclusively  occupied 
in  filling  Government  orders,  it  is  obvious  that  the  inclusion  of  the  figures  representing 
this  business  would  materially  reduce  this  deficiency. 

Imports  exhibit  an  increase  of  nearly  £11,500,000  over  November,  of  whii  h  "  Food, 
Drink,  and  Tobacco"  represent  nearly  £3,000,000,  " Itaw  Materials  at_d  Article 
Mainly  Unmanufactured"  £6,250,000,  and  "Articles  wholly  or  mainly  Manufactured" 
£2.250,000,  the  following  items  being  mainly  responsible  for  the  increases:  Bacon, 
* .  sugar,  tea,  raw  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  hides,  rubber,  tin  and 

copper. 

In  comparison  with  December,  1913  the  increase  of  nearly  £8,000,000  in  "  Food, 
Drink,  and  Tobacco  "  is  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  of  £7,000,000  in  Raw  Materials 
(of  which  £5,305,845  is  represented  by  raw  cotton  alone),  and  £4,000,000  in  Manu- 
factured goods,  and  although  the  fluctuations  in  prices  referred  to  on  previous 
-  frequently  create  divergencies  in  the  proportion  borne  by  quantity  to  value, 
the  following  articles  are  noteworthy  contributors  to  the  results: — 

Increase  (  + )  or  decrease  ( — ) 
Per  Cent,  compared  with 
December,  1913. 
Quantity.  Value. 


Wheat   —    3.1  +  29.4 

Wheat  flour   —    7-0  +  13-1 

Bacon   +  10-4  +  13-8 

Beef   —  10-8  +  25.9 

Mutton   +     2.2  +  31.7 

Butter   —    8-6  +  0-0 

Cheese   +  48-7  +  74.3 

Eggs   .  —  22-2  —  12.5  • 

Sugar  (refined)   +     7.5  +  95.7 

Sugar,  raw   +  47.7     '  +189-5 

Wood,  hewn  and  sawn   —  41. 3  —  30.9 

Cotton,  raw   —  21-0  — .46-3 

Woollen  stuffs   —  88-9  —  88.9 

Rubber   +  36.0  -j-  38.2 

Leather   +173-7  +130-5 

Iron  and  steel   —  73-3  —  66-0 
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Turning  to  exports  of  British  goods,  the  principal  contributors  to  the  decline  of 
£17,047,992  were:  Coal,  fish,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  cotton  yarn  and  fabric,  and 
woollens.    On  the  whole,  however,  the  list  is  pretty  general. 


THE  TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  THE  WHOLE  YEAR. 


The  following  table  shows  the  details  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  past  three  years: 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Imports   £    744,640,631  £  768,734,739  £  697,432,649 

Exports   ..  487,223,439  525,245,289  430,230,725 

Re-exports   111,737,691  109,575,037  95,489,586 


£1,343,601,761  £1,403,555,065  £1,223,152,960 


In  comparison  with  1913,  the  past  year  resulted  in  an  aggregate  decrease  of 
£180,402,105,  divided  up  as  follows:  Imports,  £71,302,090,  or  9-2  per  cent.;  exports, 
£95,014,564,  or  18  per  cent.;  and  re-exports  £14,085,451,  or  12. 8  per  cent. 

Although  the  complete  dislocation  of  trade  which  has  been  experienced  during 
the  past  five  months  destroys  the  value  of  the  statistics  of "  1914  for  purposes  of 
chronological  comparison  with  a  sequence  of  years,  it  is  still  interesting  to  reproduce 
the  summary  of  the  imports  for  the  past  three  years  according  to  the  sub-divisions 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  recalled  that  whereas 
there  was  a  slight  shrinkage  in  the  aggregate  returns  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1914  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1913,  the  decrease  was  so  slight  that  the 
all-round  reduction  which  has  taken  place  is  practically  confined  to  the  five  months 
subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  considerable  advance  in  the  cost  of  many  com- 
modities, notably  food  products,  which  if  partly  due  to  freights,  affects  the  import 
values,  which  are  calculated  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 
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SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTS  ( VALUE  C.I.F.*) 


Year  ended  December  31. 

Increase  ( + ) 
or 

Decrease( — ) 

in  1914 
as  compared 
with  1913. 

Increase  (  +  ) 
or 

Decrease  ( — ) 

in  1914 
as  compared 
with  1912. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

T. — Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco — 

A.  Grain  and  Hour  

R  Meat,  including  animals  for  food . 
C.  Other  food  and  drink— 

2.  Dutiable  

Total,  Class  I  £ 

LI.— Raw  Materials  and  Articles  mainly 
unmanufactured — 
A.  Coal,  coke  and  manufactured  fuel. 

F.  Wool  

G.  Other  textile  materials  

H.  Oil-seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  and  gums 

J.  Paper  making  materials  

Total,  Class  II  £ 

III.  — Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manu- 

factured— 

A.  Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 

B.  Other  metals  and  manufactures 

C.  Cutlery,    hardware,  implements 

(except  machine  tools)  and  instru- 

D.  Electrical  goods    and  apparatus 
(other  than  machinery  and  un- 
insulated wire)  

(  i.  Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber 

(including  furniture)  

H.  Yarns  and  textile  fabrics— 

2.  Wool  

3.  Silk  

J.  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours 
K.  Leather  and  manufactures  thereof 
(including  gloves,  but  excluding 
boots  and  shoes)    ... 

M.  Paper  

N.  Railway  carriages  and  trucks  (not 
of  iron),  motor  cars,  cycles,  carts, 
&c  

0  Miscellaneous. 

IV.  — Miscellaneous    and  unclassified 

£ 

88,496,284 
49,079,559 

77,319,259 
59,333,614 
6,359,115 

£ 

85,494,628 
56,726,411 

81,265,355 
58,683,367 
8,032,562 

£ 

79,685,378 
63,101,139 

78,512,426 
69,159, 195 
7,490,537 

£ 

-  5,809,250 
+  6,374,728 

-  2,752,899 
+  It,  466, 828 

542,025 

£ 

-  8,810,906 
+  14,021,580 

+  1,193,197 
+  9,816,500 

-  1,131,422 

280,587,831 

290,202,323 

297,939,705 

+  7,737,382 

+  4,497 

-  1,945,137 

669,365 

-  8,451,633 

-  15,224,778 

-  3,520,002 

-  4,384,683 

-  201,040 

-  2,348,337 
+  142,602 

-  8,753,811 

+  17,351,874 

-  235,319 
730,968 

4-  468,460 

-  3,019,907 

-  24,893,191 

-  2,351,386 

-  3,211,648 
+  3,956,873 

-  971,426 
+  391,409 

-  8,599,706 

276,516 
6,219,050 
9,059,505 
28,357.158 
80,238,960 
36,567,818 
18,578,100 
37,418,767 
13,690,265 
5.566,996 
39,694,431 

36,700 
7,433,219 
10,197,330 
33,788,884 
70,570,547 
37,736,434 
19,751,135 
41,576,680 
15.067,176 
5,815,803 
39,848,536 

41,197 

5,488^082 
9,527,965 
25,337,251 
55,345,769 
34,216,432 
15,366,452 
41,375,640 
12,718,839 
5,958,405 
31,094,725 

275,667,566 

281,822,444 

236,470,757 

-  45,351,687 

-  39,196,809 

12,961,991 
31,197,428 

6,991,329 

1,457,643 
6,820,683 
33,654 

2,873,828 

11,511,622 
10,112,331 
14,356,280 
8^890' 211 
6,041,393 
12^545J58 

14,342,926 
4,279,280 

T  OO  A  "7Q7 

/,  Jo4,  loi 

7,851,343 
25,964,697 

15,231,633 
32,102,226 

7,378,360 

1,587,294 
7,282,971 
34,164 

3,583,187 

12,249,846 
10,490,446 
15,115,381 
9,' 129' 183 
5,979,673 
12^905,'  515 

13,430,762 
4,546,267 

1  an  i  a  1 0 

4,4ly 

8,357,424 
26,523,624 

10,865,140 
29,585,078 

5,197,368 

1,241,933 
6,704,389 
31,930 

2,336,654 

9,367,231 
7,646,830 

1  9  9,01  10« 

7,358,194 
4  256  749 
12i036,905 

13,454,280 
2,987,577 
o,7o7,9uz 

7,266,094 
19,861,621 

-  4,366,493 

-  2,517,148 

-  2,180,992 

-  345,361 

-  578,582 

-  2,234 

-  1,246,533 

-  2,882,615 

-  2,843,616 

-  1,724,253 

-  1,770,9S9 

-  1.722,924 

-  868,610 

+  23,518 

-  1,558,690 

-  886,457 

-  1,090,730 

-  6,662,003 

-  2,096,851 

-  1,612,350 

-  1,793,961 

-  215,710 

-  116,294 

-  1,724 

-  537,174 

-  2,144,391 

-  2,465,501 

-  965,152 

-  1,532,017 

-  1,784,644 

-  508,853 

-  888,646 

-  1,291,703 

-  446,475 

-  584,649 

-  6,103,076 

185,466,834 

193,602,375 

160,377,663 

-  33,224,712 

-  25,089,171 

2,918,400 

3,107,597 

2,644,524 

-  463,073 

-  273,876 

744,640,631 

768,734,739 

697,432,649 

-  71,302,090 

-  47,207,982 

*  The  values  of  the  imports  represent  the  cost,  insurance  and  freight;  or,  when  goods  are  consigned 
f  )r  sale,  the  latest  sale  value  of  such  goods. 
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IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Although  the  complete  and  thoroughly  classified  statements  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  issues  annually  will  not  be  available  for  several  months,  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting  to  also  give  the  imports  and  countries  of  origin  of  some  of  the- principal 
articles,  mainly  food  products,  of  which  Canada  supplies  a  share  to  this  country,  the 
value  of  the  information  being  enhanced  because  the  returns  indicate  quantities  as 
well  as  values.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  noticed  that  any  Canadian  shipments  are 
included  in  the  designation  "  Other  Countries  "  pending  the  subsequent  issue  of  more 
elaborate  classifications.    The  figures  likewise  cover  the  past  three  years. 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS. 


Quantities. 


Year  ended  December  31. 


1912. 


Grain  and  Flour. 

Wheat— 
From  Russia  

Germany  .  .... 

Roumania  

Turkey  

United  States  of 
America  

Chile   . 

Argentine  Repub- 
lic  

British  East  Indies 

Australia  

New  Zealand .  . . 

Canada....  ... 

Other  Countries 

Total  


Cwt. 


9,005,000 
31^,100 
697,000 
291,000 

19,973,994 
655,800 

18,783,700 
25,279,400 
11,908,505 

284,900j 
21,551,100 

723,040 


109,572,539 


Wheat  meal  and  flour— 
From  Germany  

Belgium  

France   

Austria-Hungary 

United  States  of 
America  

Argentine  Repub- 
lic...  

Australia  

Canada   .  . 

Other  Countries.  . 

Total  


Barley — 

From  Russia  

Roumania  

Turkey   .  . 

United   States  of 

America  

British  India.  . . 

Canada  

Other  Countries 

Total  .... 


370,500 
36,200 
370,700 
116,135 

4,212,604 

100,000 
690,550 
4,003,877 
288,790 


10,189,476 


1913. 


Cwt. 


5,011,100 
447,600 
38,000 
41,000 

34,067,944 
765,100 

14,756,200 
18,766,100 
10,126,658 

56,200 
21,787,900 

13,700 


1914. 


Value. 


Year  ended  December  31. 


1912. 


105,878,102 


455,800 
32,100 

301,700 
99,691 

6,157,644 

191,300 
349,075 
4,168,563 
222,280 


Cwt. 


7,234.827 
979,800 
343,500 
39,300 

34,220,166 
51,000 

6,512,960 
10,708,900 
12,113,400 
8,500 
31,457,090 
275,100 


103,944,543 


3,940,464 
135,293 
302,931 
122,310 

8,327,344 
281,183 

7,775,073 
10,944,667 
5,334,«78 

124,227 
8,844,953 

312,009 


46,445,232 


19!  3. 


1,984,964 
162,038 
14,962 
11,261 

13,953,072 
326,244 

6,137,517 
7,998,552 
4,426,629 
23,210 
8,803,949 
6,774 


43,849,173 


11,978,153 


3,664,900 
1,591,5*00 
3,524,100 

797,320 
6,497,400 

499,800 
3,550,874 


20,126,294 


6.105,000 
1,388,800 
2,237,100 

4,438,100 
3,619,400 
2,561,800 
2,089,048 

22,439,248 


216,100 
37,240 

363,600 
55,068 

5,557,908 

57,800 
248,900 
3,227,033 
295,780 


10,059,429 


199,234 
19,016 

171,875 
86,541 

2,284,166 

41,866 
368,648 
2,216,077 
131,081 

5,51H,504 


5,406,322 
902,400 
764,000 

5,244,000 
408,000 
1,942,600 
1,475,600 


16,142,922 


1,283,554 
645, 669 
1,441,286 

340,777 
2,465,415 

174,122 
1,520,768 

7,871,581 


241,825 
17,144 

137,803 
74,217 

3,247,423 

78,173 
188,218 
2,261,783 
101,185 

6,347,771 


1,847,367 
457,830 
893,853 

1,852,756 
1,308,478 
832,841 
883,975 

8,077,100 
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QUANTIES. 

Value. 

Year  ended  December  31. 

Year  ended  December  31. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Grain  and  Flour— Con. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oate- 

From  Russia  

( I  ermanv  

Turkey  ... 

United  States  of 
America  

Argentine  Repub- 
lic   

Other  countries. . . 

3,305,200 
2,009,400 
18,100 
66,800 

2,160,900 

7,657,500 
1,963,100 
1,119,400 

2,784,800 
3,422,300 
609,500 
41,200 

1,434,015 

6,401.700 
2,348,000 
1,121,148 

1,110,800 
2,472,600 
331,300 
76,200 

3,009,615 

4,150,500 
1,758,200 
1,253,400 

1,177,476 
773,891 
5,868 
21,687 

739,446 

2,503,613 
703,982 
412,488 

865,237 
1,137,511 
171,481 
12,837 

465,004 

1,892,186 
750,693 
377,008 

330,781 
741,727 
98,312 
21,804 

1,227,311 

1,174,415 
634,728 
449,486 

Total  

18,300,400 

18,162,663 

14,162,615 

6,338,451 

5,671,957 

4,678,564 

Peas— 

British  East  India 
Other  countries.  . . 

65,200 
1,484,300 
7,050 
1,018,157 

155,800 
963,2r»0 
5,820 
853,445 

170,630 
183,410 
8,110 
621,561 

35,775 
510,162 
8,662 
737,003 

57,054 
342,639 
5,970 
601,072 

62,928 
76,432 
8,229 
399,260 

Total  

2,571,707 

1,978,315 

983,711 

1,291,602 

1,006,735 

546,849 

^laize  or  Indian  Corn — 
From  Russia ....    ...  . 

Roumania  ,  

United   States  of 

America  

Argentine  Repub- 
lic   

Canada  

Other  countries. . . 

2,621,194 
4,230,800 

4,368,900 

28,795,830 
57,700 
3,803,814 

1,684,100 
1,002,300 

6,879,300 

38,854,073 
211,500 
523,680 

811,900 
7,010,741 

232,935 

28,642,884 
2,100 
2,346,557 

884,698 
1,474,428 

1,483,706 

8,434,756 
17,773 
1,297,855 

489,993 
286,600 

1,922,772 

10,851,874 
64,773 
153,781 

249,192 
2,087,439 

73,482 

8,601.441 
963 
750,824 

Total  

43,877,338 

49,154,953 

39,047,107 

13.593,216 

13,769,793 

11,763,341 
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Quantities. 

Value. 

Year  ended  December  31. 

Year  ended  December  31. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1912.  - 



1913. 



1914. 

Hams— 

n  Canada  

ii     Other  countries  . . 

Total  

Bacon — 

From  Denmark  

ti     United  States  

ii  Canada  

.1     Other  countries  . . 

Total  

Butter- 

M  Denmark  

M     United  States .... 

Argentine  Repub. 
ii  Victoria  

New  South  Wales. 
,i  Queensland  

ii     Other  countries . . 

Total  

Cheese  — 

From  Netherlands  

.1  Italy  

M     United  States. . . . 

n     Australia  ....... 

ii     New  Zealand.  . .  . 

H     Other  countries  . . 

Total  

Canned  Salmon — 

From  United  States.  . . 

it  Canada  

n      Other  countries . . 

Total  

Canned  Lobsters — 

From  Canada  

ii      Newfoundland.. . . 
it      Other  countries  ,  . 

Total  

Cwt. 

819,997 
74,525 
3,354 

897,876 

Cwt. 

760,567 
90,082 
4,346 

854,995 

Cwt. 

774,805 
58,985 
5,039 

838,829 

£  , 

2,476,904 
231,379 
12,096 

2,720,379 

£ 

2,716,004 
336,695 
15,552 

3,068,251 

£ 

2,827,350 
217,814 
17,907 

3,063,071 

2,318.708 
1,698,347 
387,401 
229,643 

2,334,945 
1,803,371 
243,522 
476,052 

2,714,807 
1,522,958 
342,286 
518,029 

7,835,133 
4,863,337 
1,175,527 
^681,551 

8,865,670 
6,122,320 
863,139 
1,577,752 

9,936,454 
5,357,456 
1,224,462 
1,707, 194 

4,634,099 

4,857,890 

5,098,080 

14,555,548 

17,428,881 

18,225,566 

683,650 
335,014 
1,618,048 
113,716 
246,652 
2,596 
67,244 
264,522 
186,695 
90,036 
349,012 
27 
47,947 

751,414 
332,331 
1,706,759 
153,172 
248,579 
164 
72,418 
275,519 
155,936 
156,944 
251,663 
813 
33,316 

616,380 
270,138 
1,749,072 
183,999 
273,819 
7,844 
55,704 
204,716 
122,392 
106,694 
357,920 
3,151 
32,092 

3,656,742 
2,113,871 
10,356,001 
641,638 
1,559,452 
15,250 
396,964 
1,585,878 
1,092,101 
500,570 
2,148,192 
145 
287,389 

■ 

3,831,366 
2,047,634 
10,657,589 
921,738 
1,505,442 
947 
394,529 
1,506,399 
838,366 
833,105 
1,351,285 
4,522 
190,736 

3,382,411 
1,647,575 
11,038,637 
1,144,181 
1,674,155 
39,372 
325,450 
1,174,663 
700,517 
574,883 
2,100,958 
18,622 
191,502 

4,005,159 

4,139,028 

3,983,921 

24,354,193 

24,083,658 

24,012,926 

268,286 
91,060 
21,227 
1,408 
543,917 
1,352,570 
30,319 

291,895 
101,794 
22,449 
7,933 
547,182 
1,293,768 
32,319 

339,124 
97,932 
31,390 
18,157 

742,419 
1,167,778 
27,072 

701,696 
306,287 
66,565 
4,903 
1,882,840 
4,347,832 
103,968 

760,089 
343,838 
67,217 
24,568 
1,685,472 
4,038,627 
115,228 

921,320 
328,538 
104,925 
57,584 
2,432,117 
4,025,950 
95,760 

2,308,787 

2,297,340 

2,423,872 

7,414,091 

7,035,039 

7,966,194 

125,206 
211,616 
18,510 

355,332 

265,817 
275,362 
59,381 

600,560 

510,330 
352,177 
20,663 

883,170 

386,696 
723,698 
49,958 

1,160,352 

698,018 
900,068 
166,851 

1,764,937 

1,390,842 
1,116,368 
62,731 

2,569,941 

28,764 
4,090 
1,510 

33,139 
1,361 
730 

32,919 
1,089 

552 

254,991 
39,067 
12,476 

308,951 
15,707 
6,753 

332,459 
12,333 
4,626 

34,394 

35,230 

34,560 

306,534 

331.411 

349,418 
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WOOD  AND  TIMBER. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Year  ended  December  31. 

Year  ended  December  31. 

1912. 

1913. 

Loads. 

397,906 
37,9.7 
29,867 
106,257 
246,030 

37,092 
39,656 
34,188 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Sewn— Fir,  oak,  teak,  etc. 
(other  than  pit  props 
or  pit  wood.) 

ii  Norway  

ii  Germany  

ii       United  States.  . . 
British  East  In- 

ii  Canada  

.1       ( >ther  countries. . 

Total  

Hewn  : — Pit  props  or  pit 
wood  

Total  of  wood,  hewn. 

Sawn  or  split,  planed  or 
dressed :  — 
From  Russia  

Loads. 

426,305 
32,767 
32,623 
101,555 
199,138 

34,973 
53,109 
30,111 

910,581 

Loads. 

218,895 
43,251 
32,440 
25,593 

211,127 

28,653 
37,025 
54,810 

£ 

1,107.527 
70,682 
74,966 
384,823 

1,154,440 

618,819 
472,010 
'  396,499 

£ 

958,656 
84.802 
77.627 

440,671 
1,426,667 

700,073 
310,990 
398,992 

£ 

521,665 
110,229 
91,423 
109,185 
1,074,367 

546,385 
306,643 
508,905 

928,903 

651,794 

4,279,766 

4,398,478 

3,268,802 

2,925,806 

3,451,328 
4,380,231 

2,476,854 

3,660,388 

4,445,066 

3,259,346 

3,836,387 

3,128.648 

7,940,154 

8,843,544 

6,528,148 

2,814,761 
1,221,535 
310,607 
436,909 
895,496 
89,908 

3,363,344 
1,370,468 
294,617 
510,593 
961,539 
136;  046 

7,760,978 
3,275,740 
1,030,051 
2,026,641 
2,907,640 
340,956 

9,767,698 
3,834,048 
1,069,586 
2,442,547 
3,379,273 
541,483 

ti  Sweden  

ii  Norway 

•  I       United  States.. 

H       Other  countries. 

Total  

5,769,216  6,636,607 

17,342,006 

21,034,635 

Sawn  or  split— Fir : 
From  Russia. 
M       S  wed  en 

1,707,030 
1,045,038 
123,288 
360,072 
785,289 
29,145 

5,005,232 
3,089,395 

468,630 
1,417,474 
2,579,992 

125,712 

12,686,435 

1,086,235 
553,386 
146,297 

1 1  Norway 

ii       United  States.. . . 
M  Canada 

ii       Other  countries 

Total. 

4,019,862 

281,715 
138,780 
38,717 

Planed  or  dressed  fir  r  — 

.1     Other  countries 

459,212 

1,785,918 

Sawn  or  split,  planed  or 
dressed,  unenumerated. . 
From  United  States.. 

16,912 
62,091 
36,958 

122,086 
232,616 
124,792 

 • 

•  ■       Other  nonn tries.     

Total  



115,961 

479,494 

Total   of   wood,  sawn  or 
split,  planed  or  dressed 

i 

5,769,216 

6,636,607 

4,625,035 

17,342,006 

21,034,635 

14,951,847 

656,000 
556,066 

1,136,684 
1,508,506 

25,337,251 

Staves  of  all  dimensions.  . 
Furniture   woods,  hard- 
woods, and  veneers  : — 

169,295 

.  Tons. 
112,075 
172,889 

182,128 

Tons. 
141,801 
249,411 

93,439 

Tons. 
143,432 
226,449 

961,942 

916,751 
1,196,305 

28,357,158 

1,000,048 

1,225,879 
1,684,778 

33,788,884 
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OCEAN  FREIGHTS  STILL  RISING. 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  chief  causes  of 
the  falling-off  in  trade,  and  while  the  complete  cessation  of  intercourse  with  enemy- 
countries  and  the  decrease  in  transactions  with  Allies  engaged  in  the  war  are  still 
responsible  for  heavy  declines  in  the  trade  of  this  country,  improvements  are  being 
steadily  effected  in  many  directions. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  leading 
obstacle  at  present  is  the  excessively  high  freights  and  the  transport  and  labour 
difficulties  which  are  largely  responsible  for  the  phenomenal  rise  which  has  taken 
place,  and  if  these  latter  features  are  being  chiefly  experienced  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  results  are  felt  in  other  countries  owing  to  the  paramount  position  which 
the  United  Kingdom  occupies  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  following  the  outbreak  of  war,  not  only  were  sailings  dis- 
located and  voyages  interrupted,  but  the  stoppage  of  international  credit  caused  an 
unwieldy  accumulation  of  ships  in  certain  ports,  which  resulted  in  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  tonnage  throughout  the  world  and  congestion  almost  amounting  to  block- 
ade in  many  ports. 

Although  financial  equilibrium  has  been  largely  restored  and  many  of  the  initial 
dangers  of  the  seas  removed,  ports  like  London  and  Liverpool  exhibit  hardly  any 
recovery  from  the  complete  disorganization  which  resulted,  and  even  now  present  an 
unprecedented  spectacle  of  congestion. 

The  requirements  of  the  Government  in  men  and  means  of  transportation  created 
a  shortage  of  labour,  of  appliances  such  as  tugs,  lighters,  etc.,  of  railway  facilities  and 
of  horses  and  carts,  and  indeed  of  all  contributories  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels, 
with  which  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  fully  grapple  so  far,  and  the  attempts 
to  work  off  arrears  and  deal  with  the  constantly  arriving  ships  have  caused  deten- 
tions and  delays  which  many  consider  to  have  been  a  greater  factor  in  forcing  up 
freights  than  any  lack  of  vessels. 

Indeed,  unless  the  Government  finds  it  possible  to  restore  some  at  least  of  the 
accessories  and  means  of  transportation,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  sale  of  prize  vessels 
which  is  now  being  resorted  to  can  immediately  remedy  the  existing  blockade  unless 
a  greater  quantity  of  labour  becomes  available.  This  latter  difficulty  is  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  hands  are  earning  such  good  wages  that  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  work  full  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  the  possibility  of  remedying 
the  situation  is  receiving  great  attention. 
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BUYING  AGENTS  FOE  ALLIED  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  Department  has  been  in  receipt  of  various  requests  for  the  names  of  the 
purchasing  agents  for  military  purposes  of  the  Allied  Governments.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  considered  advisable  to  publish  the  following  list  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian firms: — 

British — 

Col.  A.  G.  Barton  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Stobart,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal. 
French — 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  56  McGill  Street,  Montreal. 
Capt.  Lafoulloux,  Hotel  Brevort,  New  York. 

Direction  de  l'Intendance,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  Bordeaux,  France. 
M.  de  la  Chaume,  28  Broadway,  Westminster,  London. 

Russian — 

Messrs.  S.  Ruperti  and  Aleksieff,  c/o  Military  Attache,  Russian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C. 


REVIEW  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  publishes  annually  a  special  supplement 
reviewing  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  previous 
calendar  year.  The  supplement  for  1914  has  recently  come  to  hand  and  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  Canadians.  Such  extracts  from  this  review  of  United 
Kingdom  trade  as  appear  to  be  of  interest  will  therefore  be  published  in  the  Weekly 
Report  in  the  hope  that  Canadians  may  obtain  some  indication  thereby  as  to  the 
future  prospects  for  trade  with  that  country.  In  Weekly  Report  No.  574  there  was 
given  a  general  introductory  survey  of  trade  conditions  during  the  year  just  past,  and 
it  was  stated  that  in  subsequent  issues  there  would  be  reproduced  special  paragraphs 
dealing  with  particular  trades  and  having  a  direct  reference  to  Canada.  Accordingly 
in  the  present  issue  extracts  from  the  special  supplement  referred  to  are  published 
which  review  the  conditions  in  the  timber  trade  in  the  various  United  Kingdom 
centres  during  the  year  1914. 

THE  TIMBER  TRADE  DURING  1914. 

London. 

Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan  &  Co.,  11  Bishopsgate,  E.C.,  report  that  no  surprise  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  statistics  for  the  past  year  show  a  large  falling  off  in 
the  supply  of  wood  goods  of  all  kinds ;  on  the  contrary,  considerable  satisfaction  should 
be  felt  that  during  the  progress  of  the  great  European  war  the  shortage  has -not  proved 
to  be  greater  than  it  is.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  import  in  the  previous 
year  was  exceptionally  heavy,  being  the  largest  since  1906,  so  that  any  comparison 
between  1914  and  1913  tends  somewhat  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  war  conditions.  In 
respect  of  sawn  and  planed  wood  goods  the  decrease  in  the  supply  between  the  last  two 
years  is  550,000  standards,  or  roughly  28  per  cent,  but  taking  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years  the  deficiency  is  reduced  to  approximately  400,000  standards,  or 
23  per  cent.    Still,  the  obstacles  to  shipments  have  been  sufficiently  serious,  inasmuch 
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as  the  bulk  of  the  wood  import  reaches  this  country  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
bo  thai  with  the  exception  of  June  and  July,  the  war  has  thus  far  synchronized  with 
the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  the  volume  of  the  import  has  become 
the  smallest  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Tl}e  best,  however,  has  been  done  under  diffi- 
cult conditions,  inasmuch  as  the  increase  in  consumption  which  started  last  year  and 
has  continued  to  improve  during  the  past  season,  besides  the  profitable  character  of 
the  business  that  could  be  done  furnished  merchants  with  every  inducement  to  secure 
an  increase  in  supplies,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  but  for  the  German  declaration  of 
contraband  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  deficiency  would  have  been  made  good. 

The  average  import  cost  per  standard  continues  to  rise  year  by  year,  the  influence 
of  high  freights  being  especially  noticeable  during  the  last  three  years,  as  the  follow- 
ing- figures  show: — 


£  s.  d. 

1914   10  11  3 

1913   10  9  3 

1912   9  18  3 

1911  .  ..  ..  9  9  0 

1910.  .  .                                                                      .   9  9  3 

1909   9  0  3 

1908   8  16  6 

1907   9  11  0 

1906   9  4  9 


DECREASED  SUPPLIES  FROM  RUSSIA. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  deficiency  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  is 
accounted  for  by  the  diminished  shipments  from  Russia,  the  shortage  amounting  to 
about  half  a  million  standards,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  decrease — a  fact  which  will 
be  readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  no 
export  has  been  possible  from  Petrogard,  Riga  or  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  while  the  ship- 
ments even  from  the  Finnish  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  have  been  greatly  restricted. 
Scandinavia  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties  and  vexatious  interrup- 
tions of  shipments,  has  maintained  its  position  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  business 
done  with  this  country,  the  shipments  last  year  being  just  about  on  a  par  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  five  years,  whereas  on  a  similar  basis  of  comparison  Russia 
will  be  found  to  be  40  per  cent  and  the  transatlantic  ports  20  per  cent  below  the 
average.  The  relative  proportions  derived  each  year  from  the  different  exporting  coun- 
tries are  stated  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  check  to  Russian  shipments 
owing  to  the  war: — 

1914.      1912.      1910.        1908.      1906.  1904. 

%  %  %  %  %  % 

Russian  goods   36  49  47  42  35  32 

Scandinavian  goods   32  27  26  29  33  33 

Canada  and  United  States .  .   ..        25  23  25  26  29  31 

When  the  import  returns  from  the  various  outports  of  the  country  are  examined 
it  will  be  seen  that,  although  shortages  are  everywhere  recorded,  the  heaviest  deficits 
are  to  be  found  either  in  the  groups  of  ports  which,  like  the  Humber,  have  a  pre- 
dominant  interest  in  sources  of  supply  now  closed,  such  as  Petrograd,  or  in  districts, 
like  the  South  Coast,  where  chartering  difficulties  have  been  specially  accentuated. 
Generally  speaking,  the  supplies  taken  by  the  West  Coast  and  in  Ireland  correspond 
pretty  accurately  with  the  average  reduction  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  East 
Coast  of  Scotland  comes  under  the  same  category.  The  returns  for  London  are 
exceptional,  the  proportionate  decrease  being  only  half  of  that  experienced  by  the 
country  generally. 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  PREDOMINANT. 

The  result  of  the  pact  year's  trading  has  been  determined  solely  by  the  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  war,  with   consequently  great   inequality  between   the  diiferent 
sses  concerned  in  the  wood  business.     For  all,  whether  producers,  importers  or 
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dealers,  the  record  of  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  chequered,  but  in  respect  to 
the  good  fortune  enjoyed  it  has  been  essentially  an  importers'  year,  as  notwithstanding 
the  great  anxieties  they  have  suffered  in  the  threatened  loss  of  business,  the  financial 
crisis,  and  the  interruption  and  unexpectedly  increased  cost  of  supplies,  the  upward 
movement  of  prices  since  the  end  of  August  has  eventually  yielded  them  a  scale  of 
profit  which,  even  though  the  turnover  has  in  some  cases  been  on  a  reduced  scale,  has 
at  all  events  surpassed  all  precedent.  It  is  true  that  for  the  first  eight  months  they 
were  flogging  a  dead  horse  in  the  liquidation  of  large,  over-priced  stocks,  and  were 
faced  finally  by  the  even  greater  calamity  of  the  threatened  financial  panic,  yet  the 
lucrative  nature  of  the  trading  during  the  past  four  months  must  have  been  sufficient 
not  only  to  obliterate  the  effects  of  the  previous  poor  trading  but  to  have  left  them  a 
profit  which  they  have  not  enjoyed  for  many  a  long  year.  Events  which  threatened 
serious  loss  turned  out  to  be  the  occasion  for  great  and  unexpected  profit.  It  is  to 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  enormous  Government  orders  were  largely  responsible 
fo.  this  result,  the  more  particularly  perhaps  in  their  indirect  effect  in  appreciating 
the  value  of  that  portion  of  the  supply  which  was  not  required  for  actual  Government 
purposes.  Dealers,  in  a  similar  way  although  in  a  more  limited  degree,  have  through 
the  constant  rise  in  market  prices  here  enjoyed  a  much  more  prosperous  time  than 
usual.  Shippers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  quite  as  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with  without,  as  a  body,  realizing  the  attendant  profit.  White  Sea  shippers  have  no 
doubt  done  very  well  indeed,  for  not  only  have  they  netted,  since  the  war  began,  a 
considerable  increase  in  f.o.b.  prices  during  an  unusually  prolonged  shipping  season, 
but  the  movement  in  the  exchange  has  brought  them  an  unearned  increment  of 
perhaps  20  per  cent  additional  profit.  Canadian  and  Norwegian  shippers  have  also 
secured  an  extra  profit  in  the  increased  prices  recently  obtained.  On  the  other  hand, 
shippers  from  Petrograd  and  Riga  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  in  its  severest  form,  as 
the  bulk  of  their  stoeks  prepared  for  shipment  are  lying  tied  up  until  the  war  is  over. 
The  condition  is  much  the  same  with  the  Finnish  shippers,  especially  those  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  although  a  limited  business  has  been  possible  at  Rafso,  Raumo,  and 
a  few  of  the  northern  ports.  Swedish  shippers  as  a  body  have  laboured  under  great 
disadvantages  caused  partly  by  the  extensive  cancelment  of  contracts,  even  in  neutral 
countries,  and  partly  by  the  interruption  of  shipments  due  to  German  interference. 
The  difficulties  of  all  shippers  are  not  likely  to  be  lessened  in  the  near  future,  as 
winter  operations  will  be  greatly  restricted  through  scarcity  of  labour  and  on  the 
score  of  finance. 

HARDWOODS — MAHOGANY. 

Messrs.  C.  Leary  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Court,  London,  E.C.,  report  as  follows : — In 
view  of  the  heavy  stocks  carried  forward  from  1913  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
prices  would  show  any  material  improvement  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  but 
they  remained  fairly  steady  until  heavy  imports  caused  a  further  reaction.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  lower  grade  African  wood,  which  arrived  in  large 
quantities  in  this  market  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  American  demand.  The 
unfortunate  outbreak  of  war  brought  the  cabinet-making  trade  practically  to  a 
standstill  and  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  public  auctions;  consequently  sales 
have  been  difficult  to  effect  and  the  stocks  now  on  hand  are  considerable.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  auctions  will  be  resumed  early  this  year,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
forecast  the  course  of  the  market  in  1915.  In  most  of  the  producing  countries  cutting 
has  been  restricted,  and  as  freights  have  reached  a  very  high  level  it  is  not  likely  that 
shippers  will  sacrifice  their  consignments  now  in  this  country. 

The  total  import  is  estimated  at  about  16,900,000  feet,  as  against  10,944,000  and 
12,014,000  feet  in  1913  and  1912  respectively.  This  is  quite  a  remarkable  total  con- 
sidering the  heavy  import  of  1913,  and  the  fact  that  last  year's  arrivals  practically 
all  came  to  hand  in  the  first  nine  months  But  for  the  unfortunate  outbreak  of  war 
the  1913  import  would  no  doubt  have  been  considerably  exceeded.    Generally  speak- 
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ing,  ll'l  [  should  have  been  a  fairly  satisfactory  year  for  most  shippers,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  some  shippers  of  African  mahogany  have  experienced  considerable 
384  3,  This  was  Largely  due  to  the  poor  character  of  the  timber  shipped,  which  in 
many  eases  did  not  realize  freight  and  charges.  Good  logs,  however,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, have  always  sold  at  remunerative  rates.  The  supply  of  Gaboon  which  was  a 
feature  in  L913,  would  have  shown  a  heavy  falling  off,  but  the  arrival  of  a  large  cargo 
of  round  wood,  diverted  lu  re  on  account  of  the  war,  considerably  helped  to  swell  the 
total,  so  fchat  the  decrease  only  amounts  to  about  19  per  cent.  The  price  of  this 
article  has  suffered  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  cheap  African  available,  and 
contracts  were  made  at  low  figures,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  values  hardened 
somewhat,  although  the  amount  of  business  passing  was  very  small.  Of  the  principal 
descriptions  of  mahogany  imported  into  London,  Honduras  shows  an  increase  of  28 
per  cent,  Axim,  etc.,  of  26  per  cent,  whilst  Mexican  shows  a  considerable  gain  on  the 
rat lu  r  small  import  of  1913.  Cape  Lopez  shows  a  decrease  of  80  per  cent,  Niger  and 
Benin  of  60  per  cent,  and  Cuba  of  15  per  cent,  whilst  of  Nicaraguan  only  a  few  small 
parcels  w<  re  received  last  year,  compared  with  the  comparatively  large  total  in  1913. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  round  logs  of  this  latter  variety  carried  forward  from 
L913  are  being  removed  to  the  sawmill,  as  buyers  could  not  be  found  at  the  shippers' 
idea  of  value.  In  fact  round  wood  generally  has  proved  extremely  difficult  of  sale,  as 
mos1  buyers  will  not  interest  themselves  when  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  squared 
timber  available. 

CEDAR. 

The  imports  for  1914  amounted  to  about  535,000  feet,  as  against  733,000  feet  in 
1913,  and  474,000  feet  in  1912.  The  supplies  of  Honduras  and  Tobaseo  show  increases 
as  compared  with  1913,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  total  import  is  due  to  the  small 
quantities  of  Trinidad  and  Cuba  which  have  been  received.  Of  the  former  variety 
only  39,000  feet  has  arrived,  compared  with  284,000  feet  in  1913,  whilst  the  import 
of  Cuba  is  practically  nil,  against  44,000  feet  in  1913.  The  bulk  of  the  import  has 
consisted  of  faulty  timber  for  which  the  demand  has  been  quiet,  but  fair  rates  have 
always  been  obtainable  for  the  better  class  logs,  and'  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  this  latter  description  in  the  near  future. 

TEAK. 

The  market  generally  has  been  steady  with  a  fair  demand  from  one  quarter  or 
another  throughout  last  year,-  and  so  far  prices  have  not  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  war  and  the  entire  or  partial  closing  of  many  of  the  continental  markets  consequent 
thereon.  The  supplies  for  the  coming  season  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  below  the 
average  of  past  years,  so  that  a  normal  demand  from  the  markets  which  are  still 
available  to  shippers  should  suffice  to  take  care  of  their  production.  The  demand  for 
this  wood  in  the  form  of  squares  seems  to  be  diminishing,  except  in  shipbuilding 
requirements  by  Government  and  private  yards,  where  the  very  long  lengths,  which 
are  essential,  make  it  impossible  for  shippers  to  supply  any  considerable  quantity  of 
the  required  sizes  in  conversions.  This  diminution  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  relatively  high  prices  of  logs  as  compared  with  planks,  etc.,  and  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  "  Europe  "  quality  timber,  the  lower  price  and  larger  cube  obtainable 
in  second-class  wood,  as  compared  with  the  "  Europe "  quality,  rendering  it  more 
acceptable  to  many  buyers.  Prices  were  well  maintained  until  the  last  few  months 
of  the  year,  when  one  or  two  contracts  were  fixed  at  somewhat  lower  rates  than  had 
been  ruling.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  cause  for  anxiety  as  regards 
values,  as  already  several  inquiries  have  been  issued  for  fairly  large  quantities  for 
delivery  during  the  whole  of  1915. 

PLANKS. 

Shippers  contracted  at  the  end  of  1913  and  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  for  very 
large  quantities,  for  shipment  during  1914,  with  the  result  that  there  has  never  been 
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any  desire  on  their  part  to  effect  sales  unless  at  full  prices  and  with  more  or  less 
extended  shipment  dates.  As  is  the  case  with  squares,  the  business  in  second-class 
planks  is  continually  growing  so  that  to-day  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  imports 
consist  of  planks  of  lower  quality  than  the  usual  first  class.  The  demand  at  present 
is  chiefly  for  shipbuilding  centres,  while  there  are  also  some  inquiries  in  the  market 
in  view  of  probable  Government  orders  for  war  material,  and  although  the  general 
trade  is  rather  quiet  at  the  moment,  any  parcels  of  current  dimensions  available  for 
early  shipment  have  been  promptly  placed.  The  business  in  Java  logs  and  flitches 
continues  to  be  very  small,  as  the  prices  are  becoming  more  and  more  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  Burma  variety,  while  since  the  war  began  many  of  the  shippers  are  refusing 
to  quote  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

CONDITIONS  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  trade  of  the  port  has  been  a  most  difficult  one  during  1914.  Prices  have  ruled 
high  the  whole  of  the  time;  in  fact  since  the  war  commenced  they  have  advanced  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  one  can  possibly  see  where  they  are  likely  to  stop.  This  in 
the  first  place  has  been  brought  about  mainly  through  the  influence  the  war  has  had 
not  only  on  f.o.b.  values,  but  also  on  freights,  which  at  the  moment  in  some  cases  are 
quite  unobtainable;  also  to  the  action  of  the  German  Government  in  pronouncing  all 
wood  goods  as  contraband  of  war.  The  imports  have  been  quite  large,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  statistics  until  early  in  1915.  The  contract  building  trade  has 
been  fairly  active;  speculative  building,  however,  has  been  a  complete  dead  letter, 
the  prices  of  all  the  materials  connected  therewith  being  abnormally  high.  The  pack- 
ing case  trade  has  been  and  still  is  very  busy,  the  demands  for  the  war  to  a  great 
extent  being  responsible  for  this.  The  future  outlook  is  a  most  difficult  one.  If  the 
war  continues  for  a  long  time  there  is  no  knowing  where  prices  may  soar  to,  as,  since 
July,  Petrograd,  Riga,  and  Finland  have  been  closed  for  export,  and  to  these  since 
November  last  must  be  added  Sweden.  We  have  now  to  depend  solely  on  the  White 
Sea  district  (Russia),  America  and  Canada  for  our  supplies. 

THE  MANCHESTER  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  timber  trade  at  Manchester  until  the  commencement  of  the  war,  followed 
an  uneventful  course.  In  many  sorts  of  timber,  especially  the  lower  grades,  prices 
eased  off  slowly  under  the  influence  of  a  slack  demand  and  ample  supplies.  Most 
of  the  valuable  timbers  were  affected  slightly  or  not  at  all.  The  long  expected  boom- 
in  building  failed  to  materialize,  though  there  were  many  indications  of  an  early  and 
sharp  revival.  The  outbreak  of  war  had  an  immediate  and  serious  effect. 
The  closing  of  Petrograd  and  Riga  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  shipment  at  Arch- 
angel caused  a  prompt  advance  in  the  classes  of  timber  affected,  while 
advances  became  general  owing  to  increase  of  freights  and  to  very  considerable  demands 
for  Government  purposes.  The  recent  declaration  by  Germany  that  wood  is  contraband 
shut  off  Swedish  shipments  instantly,  and  although  a  considerable  import  from  Sweden, 
especially  to  London,  had  been  effected  before  the  declaration,  there  are  indications 
of  a  serious  shortage,  especially  in  the  cheaper  qualities.  These  indications  have  been 
watched  by  Canadian  and  Norwegian  shippers  and  prices  have  been  raised  promptly  in 
consequence.  Buyers  of  boxes  and  packing  cases  will  have  to  face  a  heavy  advance 
in  quotations  at  an  early  date.  Hardwoods  generally  are  comparatively  slightly 
affected,  but  those  sorts  used  for  the  making  of  vehicles  and  for  Government  purposes 
are  very  firm;  cabinet-making  woods  show  little  change.  Estimates  of  future  trade 
vary.  The  high  prices  current  for  building  and  similar  timbers  may  be  expected  to 
act  as  deterrent  and  it  is  hard  to  find  any  ground  for  anticipating  reductions  in  cost 
in  any  direction;  it  is  probable  that  lower  grade  timbers  generally  will  advance  con- 
siderably. 
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THE  TRADE  AT  HULL. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  timber  trade  at  Hull  pursued  a  normal 
course,  although  there  had  been  less  buying  and  smaller  imports  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  With  the  war,  however,  the  Russian  Baltic  ports  and  their  big  stocks  of  wood, 
were  cut  off,  and  this  had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  general  imports.  Prices  con- 
sequently were  advanced  and  showed  no  signs  of  relaxing.  There  was  a  very  large 
import  from  Sweden  up  to  the  end  of  November,  when  the  German  Government 
declared  all  wood  to  be  conditional  contraband  and  stopped  vessels  already  loaded  for 
English  ports.  Fair  supplies  were  received  from  Norway,  and  notwithstanding  the 
German  declaration,  wood  continued  to  reach  the  port.  The  total  imports  were  about 
1"  per  cent  loss  than  in  1913.  Pit  props  especially  were  short,  the  import  being  only 
about  half.  The  imports,  up  to  the  middle  of  December,  were: — hewn,  144,000  loads; 
deals,  etc.,  451,700  loads. 

ACTIVITY  AT  NORTH  SHIELDS. 

The  North  Shields  timber  trade  during  the  year  was  again  good,  and  there  was  a 
very  ixood  prospect  that  it  would  continue  during  the  new  year,  but  the  war  has  upset 
everything.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  timber  cargoes  were  held  up,  but  came 
forward  better  in  October  and  November  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  From  Russian 
ports  no  timber  has  arrived  since  the  war  broke  out.  This  has  had  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  prices  of  timber  that  could  be  bought  in  other  places.  The  import  return 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  shows  a  deficiency  of  110,000  loads,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  months  of  1913,  100,000  of  this  being  hewn  timber,  principally 
pit  props,  of  which  there  is  a  great  scarcity,  as  they  principally  come  from  Russia. 
A  good  quantity  of  the  timber  has  been  bought  by  the  Government  for  the  building 
of  huts  for  the  new  army,  and  box  and  packing  case  makers  have  been  very  busy  with 
Government  orders,  but  they  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  timber  suitable  for  box 
wood.  Practically  all  suitable  timber  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  the  White  Sea 
ports  has  been  bought  up,  and  lucky  are  the  merchants  that  have  sufficient  stocks 
to  last  them  until  the  ports  reopen  in  the  spring.  Prices  of  timber  have  gone 
up  with  leaps  and  bounds,  an  extra  freight  and  war  risk  has  had  to  be  paid  to  get  it, 
and  they  still  show  an  upward  tendency.  In  fact  shippers  are  increasing  their  prices 
almost  every  day.  The  Germans  have  declared  all  sawn  timber  from  Sweden  as  con- 
traband of  war. 

The  building  trade  was  practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  year,  although 
ses  are  at  a  premium,  and  the  increase  in  price  of  timber  will  make  matters  worse. 
There  was  such  a  big  demand  for  houses  in  the  town  that  the  corporation  are  now 
promoting  a  scheme  to  build  about  eighty  houses  on  their  Balkwell  estate  as  work- 
men's dwelling  houses.    The  speculative  builder  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

NEWCASTLE  PIT-TIMBER  SITUATION. 

In  the  previous  report  on  this  trade,  a  steady  demand  and  a  steady  market  was 
anticipated  during  1914,  owing  to  a  large  consumption  and  the  fairly  balanced  condi- 
tions of  the  freight  market.  This  forecast  would  have  proved  true  but  for  speculative 
sales  on  a  large  scale  at  very  low  prices,  not  justified  by  the  conditions  named,  and 
probably  dictated  by  a  cTesire  to  monopolize  this  trade,  which  is  always  futile,  and 
which  this  time  proved  disastrous  to  those  who  indulged  in  it.  Russia  being  one  of 
the  chief  belligerents,_all  timber  coming  from  her  ports  was  held  up,  although  a  few 
cargoes  got  through  by  stratagem.  The  declaration  by  Germany  that  pit-wood  was 
contraband,  and  the  fact  that  German  war  vessels  were  more  active  in  the  Baltic  than 
elsewhere,  intensified  this  position.  Shippers  in  Norway  and  Sweden  immediately 
asked  for  higher  prices.  The  risks  of  capture,  also  of  floating  mines  freely  laid  in  the 
North  sea  by  Germany,  had  to  be  covered ;  hence  importers  have  had  to  face  a  cost  of 
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timber  representing  double  the  values  previously  existing.  Large  quantities  of  round- 
wood  have  been  bought  from  Archangel,  but  it  is  not  proved  suitable  to  make  up  for 
the  ordinary  sources  of  supplies.  The  coal  owners  of  the  country  naturally  took  action 
to  ascertain  whether  the  supplies  forthcoming  were  sufficient  to  keep  their  pits  going 
over  the  winter.  This  resulted  in,  representation  being  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  find 
out  new  sources  of  supplies.  A  commission  was  sent  out  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia  to  make  full  inquirry,  and  its  report  is  now  known.  The  outcome  thereof  is 
that  in  normal  times  those  countries  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  north  of 
Europe,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labour,  and  above  all,  to  want  of  outward  cargoes  and 
consequent  necessary  high  freights,  as  these  shipments  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
entire  outward  and  homeward  voyages.  However,  a  new  feature  came  into  play,  viz., 
the  greatly  lessened  demand,  .due  to  short  time  being  worked  at  the  pits.  This  fact, 
together  with  large  supply  of  native  stuff  secured  by  many  consumers,  has  steadied 
prices. 

With  respect  to  the  future,  the  duration  of  the  war  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
uncertainty,  as  also  the  trading  conditions  so  long  as  it  lasts.  Prices  cannot  resume 
their  normal  level  under  such  conditions,  nor  for  years  after  the  war  is  over. 

SUPPLIES  AT  CARDIFF. 

There  was  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  Cardiff  pit-wood  and  timber  imports  because 
of  the  war,  supplies  from  the  Baltic  being  practically  cut  off  from  August.  For  a  time 
there  was  a  famine  in  pit-wood,  which,  as  it  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  collieries,  the  British  and  French  Governments  took  joint  action  to  meet.  After 
fluctuating  between  22s.  and  18s.  6d.  the  price  in  August  was  advanced  to  35s.,  but  in 
September  was  brought  back  to  25s.  and  in  October  to  19s.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber there  was  an  advance,  following  rise  in  freights,  to  about  28s.  per  ton  ex  ship. 
Imports  amounted  to  about  one  million  loads  of  pit-wood  and  about  200,000  loads  of 
other  timber. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  building  trade  will  mark  the  passing  of  1914  with  but  few  regrets.  The  year 
opened  with  considerable  promise.  A  long  period  of  good  trade  held  out  the  usual 
expectation  of  resultant  building  activities.  Liberal  advances  in  wages  seemed  to 
assure  peaceful  labour  conditions.  Easier  monetary  conditions  and  the  prospect  of 
overcoming  financial  problems,  acute  in  previous  years,  appeared  to  add  their  quota  to 
some  amount  of  justifiable  optimism. 

And  yet  in  a  few  short  months  all  was  changed.  First  came  the  disastrous  dis- 
pute in  London  which  paralyzed  the  industry  for  half  the  year.  Into  the  merits  of  the 
dispute  it  is  inopportune  at  the  moment  to  probe  more  than  to  say  that  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  both  sides  were  so  great  as  to  be  not  easily  recouped.  During  the  summer 
great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace;  conference 
after  conference  was  held,  but  the  difficulties  appeared  to  be  insoluble. 

Then  came  the  international  debacle  which  plunged  half  the  world  into  war,  and 
masters'  and  men's  differences  lost  their  prominent  perspective  and,  in  a  paradoxical 
way,  war  brought  about  peace  by  an  almost  immediate  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
points  in  dispute. 

In  all  trade  reports  the  war  must  loom  large  in  1914  and  the  building  industry  is 
no  exception.  The  extent  to  which  the  trade  is  dependent  upon  foreign  goods  in 
various  branches  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of 
such  commodities  as  timber,  glass,  zinc,  and  other  things  of  continental  origin.  For- 
tunately Britain's  command  of  the  seas  has  kept  a  number  of  markets  open  so  that  the 
actual  cost  of  building  has  not  been  so  materially  affected  as  it  might  have  been. 
Indeed  if  the  architectural  profession  will  adapt  themselves  to  prevailing  conditions 
and  design  buildings  to  suit  the  material  available  there  is  no  reason  why  work  need 
cost  any  more  than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  1914.    With  a  little  ingenuity  the  use 
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oi  timber  construction  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  in  many  such  ways  the 
present  difficulties  might  be  satisfactorily  overcome.  < 

Apart  from  the  labour  dispute  previously  alluded  to,  unemployment  in  the  country 
has  do1  been  unusual,  whilst,  strange  to  say,  it  is  at  the  moment  scarcely  more  than 
normal,  despite  the  prevailing  conditions.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  completion  of  a 
number  of  buildings  held  up  by  the  lock-out,  to  the  numerous  Government  contracts 
for  hut-,  hospitals  ami  the  like  and  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  available  work- 
men  owing-  to  enlistment. 

These  factors  have  to  be  seriously  considered  when  the  prospects  for  1915  are 
taken  into  account,  ospecially  as  the  first  two  will,  in  all  probability,  come  to  an  end 
early  in  the  year.  The  duration  of  the  war  must  also  play  an  all-important  part,  and 
conjectures  on  that  score  appear  at  the  moment  to  be  unusually  hazardous. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  new  year  will  be  a  period  of  "marking  time,"  but  to 
those  who  are  prepared  to  do  this  the  prospects  for  succeeding  years  appears  to  be  far 
from  gloomy-  A  satisfactory  termination  of  the  present  conflict  before  another  report 
is  written  would  give  an  enormous  impetus  to  trade  in  which  the  building  industry 
would  play  no  unimportant  part.  For  that  happy  day  all  must  wait  with  patience  and 
supreme  confidence,  making  every  sacrifice  to  ensure  its  consummation. 


TIMBER  TRADE  OF  COUNTRIES  AT  WAR. 

In  view  of  the  important  part  played  by  the  lumber  industry  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  Dominion,  various  paragraphs,  articles  and  special  reports  dealing  with 
the  possibilities  of  enlarging  the  markets  for  Canadian  lumber  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Report.  The  present  European 
war  by  temporarily  cutting  off  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  world's  timber 
supply  appears  to  have  created  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  Canadians  to  increase 
and  to  establish  on  a  more  permanent  basis  their  export  trade  in  lumber  with  coun- 
tries oversea.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  that  it  might  be  of  value  to  publish 
statements  indicating  the  relative  size  and  importance  of  the  trade  in  wood  and  tim- 
ber in  those  countries  whose  trade  and  commerce  have  been  directly  affected  by  the 
war.  Accordingly  there  is  appended  herewith  a  series  of  eight  statements  giving 
the  imports  of  wood  and  timber  and.  the  exports  of  the  same  for  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  into  and  from  the  following  countries:  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
countries  of  origin  in  the  case  of  imports  and  the  countries  of  destination  in  the  case  of 
exports  are  shown  in  each  instance.  An  examination  of  these  statements  will  there- 
fore indicate  to  those  interested  in  the  Canadian  lumber  export  trade  the  direct  effects 
of  the  war  both  in  the  shutting  off  of  markets  hitherto  available  as  well  as  in  the 
interference  with  competitive  sources  of  supply. 
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Imports  of  Wood  and  Timber  into  Austria-Hungary  and  Exports  therefrom. 

Year  ended  December  SI,  1913. 


Imports  of  Wood        Exports  of  Wood 
Countries.  and  Timber  into       and  Timber  from 

Austria-Hungary.  Austria-Hungary. 

(Aus.-Hun.  Produce). 

Algeria                                                                   $  203  $  462,330 

Argentine  Republic  '  8,664  211,558 

Australia   77,048 

Belgium     143,811 

Brazil   24,064  1,002 

British  Africa   116,543  4,574 

British  India   104,343  78,352 

British  West  Indies   13,198 

Bulgaria     130,889 

Canada   665 

Cuba   7,716 

Denmark     6,257 

Egypt   443  1,178,333 

France   15,259  1,399,753 

German  Africa   25,808 

Germany   768,509  22,261,472 

Greece   320  610,517 

Italy   82,556  16,762,642 

Japan   21,983  78 

Montenegro   59  8,926 

Morocco     61,537 

Netherlands   3,922  177,252 

Netherlands  India   22,867 

Portugal     15,206 

Roumania   1,133,273  4,793,012 

Russia  in  Europe   2,005,119  2,063,927 

Servia   13,670  209,799 

Spain   708  365,348 

Sweden   1,187  3,740 

Switzerland  _   9,024  2,183,470 

Tripoli     179,191 

Tunis   1,790  192,684 

Turkey  in  Asia   2,887  85,185 

Turkey  in  Europe   4,456  97,987 

United  Kingdom   69,217  283,113 

United  States   903,502  4,015 

Other  countries   242,506  35,629 


Totals,  1913   $5,681,509  $54,011,589 
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Imports  of  Wood  and  Timber  into  Belgium  and  Exports  therefrom. 

Year  ended  December  81,  1918. 

Imports  of  Wood       Exports  of  Wood 
and  Timber  into       and  Timber  from 
Count  l  ies.  Belgium.  Belgium. 

(Belgian  Produce). 


$  772 

$  2,509 

Argentine  Republic  

  2,316 

12,352 

Australia  

101,904 

386 

Austria-Hungary  

245,303 

Belgian  Congo  

  6,948 

35,512 

Brazil  

  26,055 

2,895 

British  India  

16,791 

Canada   

  11,194 

8,106 

Chile  

  193 

China  

  2,316 

Cuba  

  34,161 

Denmark  

  17,756 

1,544 

Egvpt  

6,176 

France  

  2,107,174 

152,470 

Germany  

  1,090,064 

51,145 

  193 

386 

3,474 

  361,296 

1,158 

1,930 

  1,742,983 

265,954 

  6,369 

  928,523 

2,123 

Portugal  

1,930 

  11,988,195 

193 

44,776 

  2,702 

  2,288,594 

386 

  7,334 

1,351 

  212,300 

58,865 

  2,853,312 

1,351 

  8,249 

136,066 

Totals,  1913 


$24,065,120 


$791,108 
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Imports  of  Wood  and  Timber  into  France  and  Exports  therefrom. 

Year  ended  December  SI,  1912. 

Imports  of  Wood       Exports  of  Wood 
and  Timber  into       and  Timber  from 
Countries.  France.  France. 

(French  Produce). 


<R      Q41  nss 

<R   1  1  R9  87^ 

7  fll    1  CO 

Q  Q  A  O 

o  007  fi £1 

OA  7  97 

9^fl  1  98 

9  719  9 

141  OSQ 

79  37^ 

144  Q40 

QfiQ  848 

fi1  Q  3°>7 

/  ~[  r*  p  A/1  (-i 

2  895 

65  813 

Ttn  1  v 

204  773 

CR4   Q1  1 

410  897 

Mexico  . 

400,089 

Morocco  

53,654 

  17,068 

99,395 

  301,273 

5,307 

  77,972 

162 

Roumania  

  472,850 

  14,801,942 

  230,612 

925,140 

  10,802,017 

5,597 

  285,640 

432,089 

Tunis  

  114,835 

141,430 

  169,647 

261 

  13,784 

4,701,480 

United  States  

  4,602,278 

443,445 

12,931 

  3,248,970 

337,291 

Totals,  1912 


$41,470,276 


$12,523,263 
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Imports  of  Wood  and  Timber  into  Germany  and  Exports  therefrom. 

Year  ended  December  SI,  1912. 


Countries. 

Argentine  Republic  

Australia  

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium  

Brazil  

British  India  

British  South  Africa  

British  West  Africa  

Canada   

Ceylon  

Chile  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba . .  .  

Denmark  *  .  . 

Dutch  possessions  in  America  

Egypt..  

Finland  

France  

French  West  Africa  '  

German  East  Africa  

German  Southwest  Africa  

Honduras  

Italy  

Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados  and  other  Bri- 
tish America  except  Canada  

Japan  

Kamerun  

Madagascar  

Mexico  

Netherlands  

Netherlands,  India  '  

Nicaragua  

Norway  

Persia  

Peru  

Portugal  :  

Roumania  

Russia  

San  Domingo  

Siam  

Spain  

Spanish  Africa  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Turkey  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Uruguay. .  .  .  •  

Venezuela  

Other  countries  


Imports  of  Wood 
and  Timber  into 
Germany. 


%  177,072 
19,850,152 
38,556 
44,982 
590,478 
11,186 
346,766 
18,326 
3,332 
8,092 
22,848 
110,670 
364,616 
19,754 
15,232 


4,767,378 
976,038 
666,876 
81,634 
2,380 
57,120 
152,320 

133,756 
372,708 

85,204 

32,844 
123,998 
812,294 
231,574 

35,938 
399,602 

20,230 


631,176 
39,610,578 
24,514 
91,868 
476 
68,306 
9,479,540 
208,488 
19,278 
49,742 
14,913,080 


Exports  of  Wood 
and  Timber  from 

Germany. 
(German  Produce), 
$  28,084 
3,808 
829,906 
423,640 
22,848 

2,142 
23,086 
19,516 

8,092 
1,428 


400,078 

8,806 
44,030 
902,734 
5,950 
4,522 
27,846 

411,740 

3,570 
1,666 
16,422 

1,666 
,208,326 
3,808 

41,412 

3,808 
7,378 
2,618 
165,410 


52,836 
54,740 


69,972 
2,618 
103,292 
,557,472 
30,702 
821,100 
68,306 
4,760 

78,778 


Totals,  1912 


$95,778,578 


$7,361,340 
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Imports  of  Wood  and  Timber  into  Norway  and  Exports  therefrom. 

Year  ended  December  31,  1912. 


Countries. 

Australia  

Belgium  

Brazil  

British  East  Indies  . 
British  South  Africa. 
Canary  Islands.  .  .  . 

Denmark  

East  Africa  

Finland  , 

France  

Germany  

Iceland  

Mexico  

Netherlands  

Russia  

Siam  

Spain  

Sweden  

Turkey  

United  Kingdom.  .  . 

United  States  

West  Africa  

Other  countries.  .  .  . 

Totals,  1912. 


Imports  of  Wood 
and  Timber  into 
Norway. 

$  5,628 
24,120 


46,258 

816*643 

104,547 

2*4*613 
9,433 
,309,903 

9*6*5,668 

*20*,609* 
117,706 

16.830 
295,309 


$3,256,066 


Exports  of  Wood 
and  Timber  from 
Norway. 
(Norwegian  Produce), 

$1,008,779 
475,620 

31,811 

38,002 
248,088 
154,126  ' 

79,301 

43,282 

176,666 
336,822 
40,629 

463,560 

38,994 
9,246 
87,020 
20,421 
5,316,986 

18,197 
58,800 

$8,646,350 


Imports  of  Wood  and  Timber  into  Ilussia  and  Exports  therefrom. 


Year  ended  December  31,  1912. 


Imports  of  Wood 

Exports  of  Wood 

and  Timber  into 

and  Timber  from 

Countries. 

Russia. 

Russia. 

(Russian  Produce) 

$  394 

  .    $  921,780 

2,228,150 

.......  28 

3,192,410 

29,704 

113,438 

338,017 

  6,710 

277 

10,680 

  2,494,615 

92,536 

3,859,362 

  882,215 

22,351,819 

60,292 

Italy  

  585 

106,643 

  54,523 

55,770 

  12,486 

9,351,145 

  3 

578,676 

149,935 

  541,080 

2,850 

  8,109 

13,446 

  124,306 

43,610 

  328 

238,349 

  78,619 

687,271 

  68,025 

35,162,884 

  56,763 

103,178 

  507,324 

220,024 

.   ."  '  $6,767,758 

$78,990,860 

73576— 3 
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Imports  of  Wood  and  Timber  into  Sweden  and  Exports  therefrom. 

Year  ended  December  SI,  1911. 

Imports  of  Wood  Exports  of  Wood 
and  Timber  into       and  Timber  from 

Countries.  Sweden.  Sweden. 

( Swedish  Produce) . 

Algeria     $  269,500 

Argentine  Republic     282,466 

Australia     1,1.81,689 

Belgium   6,439  1,514,222 

Brazil  ."     55,256 

British  East  Indies     71,480 

British  South  Africa     1,380,113 

Canary  Islands     308,-305 

China     6,153 

Denmark   89,183  4,645,649 

Egypt     1,035,257 

Finland   2,408,280  30,007 

France     6,479,446 

French  West  Africa     77,341 

Germany   216,962  6,247,223 

Gibraltar.  Malta  and  Cyprus     23,765 

Greece     99,200 

Italy     229,581 

Madagascar                                                           1  643  1,118 

Morocco     214,489 

Netherlands   25,731  1,844,515 

Norway   139,090  1,864,570 

Persia     92,339 

Portugal  ,     206,827 

Portuguese  East  Africa     350,168 

Russia   371,933 

Spain     1,438,730 

Tunis     134,926 

Turkey  .,    142,964 

United  Kingdom   63,309  14,330,583 

United  States   94,809 

Uruguay     46,470 

Other  countries   127,224  254,480 


Totals,  1911   $3, 543, 603  $44,558,832 
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Imports  of  Wood  and  Timber  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  Exports  therefrom. 

Year  ended  December  SI,  1913. 

Imports  of  Wood       Exports  of  Wood 
and  Timber  into       and  Timber  from 
Countries.  United  Kingdom.        United  Kingdom. 

(British  Produce) 

Argentine  Republic     $  61,665 


61,768 

,   .  .  265,862 

98,482 

661,205 

.  .    .  .  76,265 

.  .    ..  67,963 

Chile  

11,252 

432,316 

46,312 

..  ..  4,593,335 

.    .  .  1,669,609 

22,289 

17,427 

Italy  

....  12,478 

10,880 

243 

196,014 

92,995 

45,567 

"NT  At  Vi  PrliinHc 

274  713 

51,007 

....  107,214 

48,909 

22,546 

19,822 

....  66,866,765 

.  .   .  .  580,739 

442,730 

59,444 

2,822 

26,835 

10,220 

1,117,941 

383,175 

$164,439,235 

$1,658,291 

73576—3* 
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BRITISH  GRAIN  PRICES  IN  1914. 

The  London  Times  in  a  recent  issue  gives  the  following  review  of  the  course  of 
gxatn  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1914,  which  should  no  doubt 

be  of  interest  to  Canadians: 

POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  farmer  in  1914  has  obtained  a  good  price  for  his  oats  and  a  fair  price  for  his 
wheat,  but  he  has  done  badly  over  his  barley. 

The  wheat  market  in  London  was  bad  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  country  it  was  worse,  but  recovery  set  in  with  May,  and  even  had  there  been 
no  war  value  wou^d  probably  have  been  up  to  the  level  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  the 
1  half  of  the  year.  Thus  the  June  average  in  London  was  35s.  6d.,  against 
32s.  Id.  in  January;  and  while  33s.  is  commonly  reckoned  about  the  lowest  price  at 
which  wheat  can  now  be  grown  to  pay  the  farmer,  any  average  above  35s.  lead  to 
increased  sowings,  and  thereby  supplies  the  most  practical  of  demonstrations  as  to 
what  the  actual  cost  of  wheat  growing  really  is. 

The  average  for  the  year  in  London  was  for  wheat  36s.  3d.,  a  rise  of  3s.  on  the 
year.  In  1909  the  price  was  37s.  8d.,  but  all  the  intervening  years  gave  a  lower 
average.  Wheat  has  not  been  seriously  depressed  since  1905  and  1906,  for  which  the 
averages  were  30s.  9d.  and  29s.  3d.  respectively.-  The  average  for  December,  1906, 
wits  27s.  Id.,  and  since  this  extreme  depression  there  has  been  a  fairly  regularly 
improving  market.  The  average  at  Mark  lane  for  December,  1914,  was  45s.,  the  best 
for  many  years  The  rise  since  the  war  has  been,  in  London,  from  34s.  lid.,  July, 
to  45s.,  December,  or  a  clear  10s.,  equal  to  ljd.  on  the  quartern  loaf.  In  the  country 
the  rise  has  been  from  34s.  3d.,  July,  to  42s.  5d.,  December,  or  8s.  2d.  London  there- 
fore has  led  the  shires  in  the  matter  of  putting  up  quotations.  The  sales  in  London 
snow  a  little  over  10  per  cent  increase  on  the  year,  the  good  prices  bid  since  September 
having  led  to  there  being  a  considerably  larger  consignment  than  usual  of  new  crop 
to  the  metropolis. 

There  are  signs  which  point  to  a  still  higher  average  for  January;  indeed  little 
English  wheat  in  London  is  now  parted  with  under  50s.,  and  the  country  exchanges 
show  a  development  of  firmness. 

WHEAT  AVERAGE  FOR  1914. 

Town.  Country, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

January  •                                32  1  31  0 

February                                                                                    32  2  31  0 

March                                                                                            32  6  31  5 

April                                                                                              32  5  31  7 

May.'.'  .V                                                                                  34  0  32  8 

June..                                                                                        35  6  34  1 


July.  . 
August . 


34  11  34  3 

36    5  36  10 

39    2  37  6 


September  

October   38  11  3<  1 

November   42    4  4°  4 

December   45    0  42  5 


The  year. 


36    3  35  0 


The  price  of  barley  in  London  has  scarcely  exceeded  that  in  the  counties,  and 
this  failure  of  Mark  Lane  to  make  adequate  bids  for  barley  is  noted  a  good  deal  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  cause  seems  obscure,  but  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  is  that  buyers 
for  breweries  now  travel  down  to  the  farms  on  which  fine  malting  quality  is  known 
to  be  produced;  the  transaction  which  results  is  of  course  not  embodied  in  the  London 
returns.  There  was  a  slight  recovery  of  London  trade  in  December,  but  the  heavy 
tax  on  beer  has  made  all  barley  buying  a  disappointing  business  of  late. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  EGG  MARKET. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  communications  from  leading  London  egg 
dealers,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  and  having  reference  to  the  present  situ- 
ation in  the  United  Kingdom  egg  import  business.  Owing  to  the  war  supplies  of 
eggs  have  been  considerably  disturbed.  Towards  October  eggs  became  very  sriort  in 
England  and  high  prices  were  the  rule.  Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  took 
advantage  of  this  position  and  shipped  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  storage  eggs 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  At  first  these  eggs  were  sold  for  about  14  shillings  per 
hundred.  The  present  spot  value,  however,  is  about  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  per  hundred  for 
American  and  probably  about  12s.  for  Canadian.  There  are  very  few  of  the  latter 
on  the  market.  With  reference  to  the  future  prospects  for  Canadian  eggs  in  the 
British  market  the  opinions  expressed  were  for  the  most  part  vague.  Owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  egg  market  generally  dealers  were  reluctant  to  commit 
themselves  in  any  way.  One  dealer  stated  that  several  years  ago  they  dealt  very 
largely  in  glycerine  preserved  eggs  from  Canada  and  were  remarkably  successful. 
Lately  they  have  been  purchasing  some  Canadian  cold  stored  eggs,  and  although 
these  have  given  a  fair  amount  of  satisfaction,  cases  have  been  met  where  the  goods 
were  very  seriously  complained  of.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  they  would  not 
deal  in  these  eggs,  it  being  only  due  to  the  war  that  they  have  come  in  useful. 
Another  dealer  stated  that  although  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  demand  for  Canadian 
eggs,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  foretell  as  to  prices,  as  under  present  conditions  all 
previous  records  are  totally  unreliable  as  to  future  values. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  December  30,  1914: — 

Cheese- 
Bristol     78/  80/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   77/6  80/  ,■ 

London   76/  73/ 

Glasgow                                                                  .  .                  -  $2/  ii 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   72/  74/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   69/  73/ 

London   72/  74/ 

Glasgow   

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol                                                                                        -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   63/  65/ 

London  

Glasgow     72/  74/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   74/  78/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  76/ 

London   74/  77/  «• 

Glasgow                                                                                     -  - 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

Thia  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  2,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Quantities, 

•  • 

Quantities, 

1  Q1  A 

Li)  ID. 

Animals  living : — 

4 

5 

Sheep  and  lambs   : . .   

_ 

_ 

_ 

188 

102 

Fresh  meat : — 

Cwts. 

121,504 

20^.831 

94,942 

100,235 

Pork          „             „  „   

20,237 

13,227 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen). 

10,793 

13,530 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

94,527 

143,274 

388 

966 

18,113 
2,007 

19,529 

Pork    ,  

4,552 

2,306 

2,866 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  bv  salting  (including  tinned  and 

12,412 

38,336 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

105,368 

90,515 

21,227 

25,013 

37,544 

30,544 

161 

93 

19,311 

17,568 

231 

459 

411,755 

276,896 

Value  £- 

22,746 

4,008 

3,451 

760 

Cwts. 

8,871 

21,725 

48,546 

80,565 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat  

1,590,000 

1,4^6,900 

213,000 

494,400 

190,200 

306,500 

404,300 

101,000 

29,382 

29,850 

7,150 

3,360 

112,800 

1,533,000 

Frnit.  raw  : — 

40,044 

117,508 

73 

2,007 

Tons. 

269 

41 

Cwts. 

7,120 

5,757 
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COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  ECUADOR. 

H.M.  Consul-General  at  Quito,  Ecuador  (Mr.  Lucien  J.  Jerome)  lias  forwarded 
to  the  Department  copies  of  communications  addressed  to  Canadian  firms  and  dealing 
with  the  present  situation  in  the  trade  with  Ecuador.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
commercial  needs  of  the  country  are  limited.  The  resources  of  Ecuador  are  chiefly 
agricultural,  hence  little  or  no  machinery  for  mines  or  industrial  purposes  is 
imported.  Up  to  the  present  the  import  trade  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of 
German  firms.  The  commercial  centre  of  the  Kepublic  is  Guayaquil,  and  but  little 
business  is  transacted  through  Quito.  There  is  a  customs  duty  on  practically  every 
article,  and  this  applies  alike  to  manufactured  goods  of  all  countries.  Consular 
invoices  are  required,  the  regulations  in  this  respect  being  much  the  same  as  in  other 
South  American  countries.  Packing  in  most  cases  is  included  in  the  assessment  of 
the  duties.  There  are  several  local  taxes  based  on  percentage  rates  of  the  customs 
duties,  which  makes  every  separate  shipment  the  subject  of  an  appraisement. 

Commercial  customs  and  usages  in  Ecuador  are  similar  to  those  of  Mexico. 
Spanish  is  the  language  in  which  all  business  must  be  transacted.  Price  lists  and 
catalogues  in  English  are  useless.  The  Metric  System  is  employed  in  Ecuador,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  quote  prices  in  United  States  or  Canadian  currency.  From  three 
to  six  months'  credit  is  usually  given,  and  if  accounts  then  still  remain  pending  it  is 
usual  to  renew  the  bills  with  from  8  to  12  per  cent  added. 

For  trade  to  be  established,  combined  action  on  the  part  of  several  manufacturers, 
periodical  visits  of  travellers,  or  the  establishment  in  Guayaquil  of  an  agent,  who 
could  represent  several  non-competing  firms,  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  The  best 
shipping  route  for  Canadian  firms  would  be  via  New  York  and  Panama.  Prices 
should  if  possible  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Guayaquil. 

The  principal  exports  of  Ecuador  are  cacao,  tagua  or  "  vegetable  ivory/'  coffee, 
hides,  ruober,  and  fine  straw  for  hat  manufacturing.  Information  with  respect  ,to 
the  general  situation  of  credit  in  Ecuador,  as  well  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading 
import  and  export  houses  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Ilefer  File  No.  A1106.) 


UNITED  KINGDOM  FRUIT  MARKET  REPORT. 

Messrs.  Dennis  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  in  their  market  report  for  January  8,  have  the 
following  remarks  to  make  with  reference  to  market  conditions  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  apples  and  pears : — 

The  London  market  in  general  shows  an  improving  tendency  now,  after  a  slack 
period  following  the  Christmas  holidays.  There  are,  however,  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  satisfactory  marketing  of  the  fruit,  for  owing  to  the  acute  congestion  in  all 
the  ports  there  is  a  most  disastrous  delay  in  getting  the  fruit  unloaded  from  the  ships 
after  arrrival.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  forty  or  fifty  boats  lying  in  the 
Thames  unable  to  find  berths  in  the  docks.  This  is  consequent  on  a  great  deficiency 
of  labour  for  the  discharging  of  the  cargoes,  coupled  with  the  commandeering  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the  barges.  These  facts  combine  in  producing  a  state  of  things 
unprecedented  in  this  port,  so  that  many  ships  have  been  lying  with  their  cargoes 
untouched  for  at  least  a  month.  The  ss.  Menominee,  which  arrived  in  the  port  of 
London  early  last  week,  will  not,  we  are  informed,  begin  discharging  until  next  week. 
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She  brings  about  eight  cars  of  boxed  apples  and  some  barrelled  stocks.  The  ss.  Minne- 
waska,  bringing  some  13,000  boxes  of  apples,  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and 
is  now  berthed  and  working  her  cargo  out  very  slowly. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  handling  the  fruit,  which  is  therefore  held  in  the 
ship  for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  contemplated  at  time  of  shipping,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  Buffers  greatly  in  consequence.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
York  Imperials,  the  great  bulk  of  which  are  landing  in  a  deplorable  condition,  prac- 
tically all  of  it  showing  a  brown  discolouration  known  here  as  "bronze"  or.  "scald" 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  some  of  it  being  rotten  and  quite  unfit  for  consumption. 
There  is  accordingly  a  long  range  of  prices,  even  although  none  of  the  fruit  can  be 
said  to  arrive  in  tip-top  condition,  prices  realized  being  from  10s.  per  barrel  up  to  17s. 
for  the  very  best.  Good  quality  fruit,  however,  if  landed  in  tip-top  condition,  would 
easily  realize  ISs.  per  barrel  at  the  present  moment. 

The  weather  prevailing  now  for  the  past  four  or  five  weeks  has  been  exceedingly 
bad,  and  last  month  was  the  wettest  December  on  record  for  the  London  district  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  With  an  improvement  in  the  weather,  trade  cannot  but 
improve  in  tone  still  further,  an  improving  tendency  has  already  in  fact  been  noted. 

Maine  Baldwins  have  realized  from  lis.  to  16s  6d.,  according  to  condition  and 
quality.  Greenings,  lis.  to  15s.;  Spies,  15s.  6d. ;  Ben  Davis,  13s.  6d.  Some  good 
Albermarles  would  be  worth,  we  think,  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  barrel,  according  to  quality 
ami  condition  on  arrival,  and  we  look  to  see  such  prices  as  these  maintained  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  season. 

There  is  also  an  improving  tendency  notable  in  regard  to  boxed  apples.  Cali- 
fornian  Newtowns  are  at  present  realizing  6s.  6d.  per  box  for  4  and  4£  tier  fruit  of 
the  best  grade,  and  6s.  3d.  per  box  for  second  grade  fruit.  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  see  an  improvement  on  these  prices  in  the  near  future,  or  at  any  rate  a  better  move- 
ment of  stocks.    Oregon  Newtowns  have  been  slow-  at  around  8s.  and  8s.  6d.  per  box. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  Winter  Nelis  pears  at  from  9s.  to  14s.  per  box,  and 
for  good  stocks  we  expect  these  prices  to  maintain  themselves. 

Very  few  barrelled  pears  are  now  coming  forward,  and  the  only  parcels  we  have 
seen  recently  have  turned  out  in  quite  rotten  condition,  due  to  bad  refrigeration,  pf 
which  there  are  this  year  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  receivers  of  pears. 

The  same  condition  of  acute  congestion  obtains  in  the  Mersey  as  in  the  Thames, 
due  to  similar  causes  and  producing  similar  effects  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
fruit.  In  Liverpool,  Virginia  York  Imperials  have  realized  up  to  17s.  6d.  for  tight 
barrels,  and  good  prices  have  also  been  realized  for  Canadian  stocks.  Prices  on  Maine 
stocks  are,  however,  not  so  good  as  in  London,  due  to  heavier  supplies.' 

As  regards  boxed  apples,  Newtowns  are  rather  slow,  but  there  are  also  signs  of 
an  improving  tendency  here  as  in  London.  Bed  varieties  are  not  meeting  with  a  very 
good  demand. 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Glasgow  for  barrelled  apples,  if  landed  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Albermarle  Pippins  have  realized  up  to  30s.  per  barrel,  and  York  Imperials  up 

to  18s. 

Winter  Xelis  pears  are  in  fair  demand,  although  prices  are  not  up  to  the  London 
standard. 

Calif ornian  Newtowns  are  selling  at  around  6s.  3d.  for  4  and  4|  tier  fruit. 


LONDON. 


Maine 


Amprican 
Califorian 
Oregon.. . , 


it 


Baldwins   11/- 

Ben  Davis   13/6 

Greenings     11/- 

Spies   15/6 

York  Imperials   10/0 

Newtowns,  4  and  4J  tiers. . .  6/3 

N?wtowns   8/- 

Winter  Nelis  Pears   9/- 


16/6  per  barrel. 


8/6 
14/-  M 


17/- 


15/- 


VI/- 

6/6  per  box. 


it 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  FRUIT  MARKET  REPORT. — Continued. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Western  N .  Y  Keiffer  Pears   12/- 

Virginia  York  Imperials — tight   ....  16/6 

.1                              ii            — slack   13/- 

ti   Newtowns   24/6 

Maine  Baldwins   10/- 

 Starks   12/- 

   Ben  Davis   11/- 


 Russetts .... 

 Spies  

 Greenings. . . 

Canadian  G.  Russetts, 

H   Ganos 


,  Starks 


Ben  Davis 


Nova  Scotian ......  Baldwins 


No.  L. 
ii  1 
„  1. 
u  1. 

1. 
it  2. 
ii  1. 
„  2. 
„  3. 
„  1. 


ii  ....  Ben  Davis  n 
Californian  Newtowns  4  tier. 

n    ^  »  • 

Oregon   u 

Washington   n 

H  Jonathans 


18/- 
14/9 
12/9 
25/- 
15/6 
14/- 
12/3 
U/- 
10/9 
12/- 
9/6 
7/6 
11/6 
6/6 
6/3 
11- 
6/- 
7/6 


14/-  per  barrel. 
17/6  „ 
15/-  „ 

14/-  per  barrel. 

13/6 

13/ 


13/- 


14/- 

13/3  !! 

11/6 
8/3 

ii 

7/-  per  box. 

7/6  !! 

7/9 


GLASGOW. 
Washington 

Oregon.  . .  . 
Californian.. 


Hudson  River. 


Winter  Nelis  Pears  (wasty). . 


Newtowns, 


4  tier . 
4*  .,  ■ 


American . . 


Maine . 


7/- 
10/9 
9/- 
6/6 
6/3 
16/- 

....  Ben  Davis  7   11/- 

 Russett   14/6 

 Baldwins    15/- 

..  York  Imperials   13/- 

....  Albermarles   ...  24/- 

(slacks)   22/6 

....  Greenings   13/- 

....  Baldwins   12/- 

  10/- 

....Ben  Davis   11/- 

..  .R.  I.  Greenings   12/9 

....Russetts   12/9 

...-Spy   14/6 

....Stark   14/6 


8/6  per 
12/6 
13/6 


box. 


11/9 


18/- 
30/- 
24/- 
17/9 
17/- 
12/9 

13/- 


per  barrel. 


EQUIPMENT  FOE  VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  received  from  Commissioner 
D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  railways.  These 
tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the 
date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

28,295 — March  24,  1915 — 71  tons  steel  channel  bars  (as  per  drawing). 
27,517 — April  7,  1915 — 1  high  speed  lathe,  with  tools  and  accessories. 

The  last  mail  available  for  the  tender  closing  on  March  24  is  that  scheduled  to 
leave  Vancouver  (envelopes  should  be  endorsed  "via  Vancouver")  on  February  17 
and  due  at  Melbourne  on  March  13.  The  last  mail  for  the  tender  closing  on  April  7 
is  that  leaving  San  Francisco  (envelopes  should  be  endorsed  "  via  San  Francisco  ") 
on  March  3  and  due  at  Melbourne  on  March  31. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
ami  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 


New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  for- 
warded the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian exporters: — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Goods. 


Classification  under 
Tariff,  and  Item  No. 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General  Tariff. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


18/2/2 

3/129 
15/16 


A.  and  m.s.,  viz.: — 
Pressure  rings,   composition  (known  as 

"N.P.  rings,")  for  the  manufacture  of 

pump-pistons   

"Securitas"  cramps  and  lances  (used  in 

making  wooden  boxes  or  cases.) 
Wooden  hoops,  bent  to  shape,  for  the 

manufacture  of  cabin  trunks. 


}-Asa.  and  m.s.  (482). 


Free. 


3/1 13  Cheque-writer  (the  "Peerless."). 
7/47  Graphite,  dry  


J 

As  typewriter. 
As  n.o.e.  (483) 


Free. 
Free. 


7/47  Graphite  in  paste  form,— 

Mixed  with  linseed  cil  

Mixed  with  lubricating  oil . 


As  paints  ground  in  oil . 
As  solid  lubricants  (209). 


2s.  6d.  per  cwt.. 
20  per  cent. . . . 


6d.  per  cwt. 
10  per  cwt. 


NOTE—"  Not  otherwise  enumerated  "  appears  as  n.o.e.;  "  other  kinds"  as  o  k.; 
suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion 
marked  thus  f  are  revised  decisions. 


articles  and  materials 
is  a.  &  m.s.  Articles 
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CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  published  the  following  summary 
of  certain  customs  decisions,  which  have  been  issued  under  date  of  December  1,  1914, 
by  the  South  African  Commissioners  of  Customs  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable 
on  various  articles  imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  given : — 


Articles. 

No.  of 
Tariff 
Heading. 

Rates  of 
Import  Duty. 

Rebate 

iinAn  oviorl  s  flip 

growth, 
produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the 
United  Kingdom 
or  reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 

*  Pictures  framed — 

*  Machine  blanketing  and  felt  (only  if  imported  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  an  industry,  and  on  a  declaration 

179 
193 
193 

114a 
.  193 

182 
34 

Free. 
15  %  ad  valorem 
15  % 

3% 
15  % 

Free. 
3d.  per  Imp.  gall. 

3  %  ad  valorem. 
3% 

Whole  of  the  duty. 
3  %  ad  valorem. 

Nil. 

*  Revised  decision. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Trinidad  for  the  Year  1913. 

(By  the  Colonial  Secretary.) 

trade  of  the  colony. 

The  customs  statistics  and  returns  are  compiled  for  the  year  1913.  The  value 
of  the  imports  during  the  year,  including  bullion,  specie  and  goods  transhipped,  was 
£4,968,360,  and  that  of  the  exports  £5,205,673,  making  the  entire  volume  of  trade 
£10,174,033.  This  is  an  increase  of  £1,019,131  on  the  figures  of  1912.  The  imports  and 
exports  of  the  last  five  years  have  been : — 


Year.                                                           Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1909  £  3,288,826  £  3,218,092  £  6,506,918 

1910                                                                   3,34i3,011  3,467,588  6,810,599 

1911                                                                   5,018,848  4,769,486  9,788,334 

1912                                                                   4,682,32>5  4,472,577  9,154,902 

1913                                                                   4,968,360  5,205,673  10,174,033 


IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  goods  imported  for  home  consumption  was  £2,774,640,  to  which 
must  be  added  £53,910,  the  value  of  the  bullion  and  specie  imported,  and  £2,139,810 
for  imports  in  transhipment,  the  total  being  £286,035  larger  than  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year. 
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The  articles  of  import  for  home  consumption  were  classed  as  follows: — 


Live  Stock  £  52,923 

Foodstuff   1,270,934 

Spirits   27,306 

Wines   24,093 

Malt                                                                                              .    . .  42,540 

Tobacco   34,123 

Opium  and  Ganja   4,058 

Raw  materials  „   242,856 

Manufactured  articles   1,075,808 


and  show  ;i  satisfactory  increase  of  £245,757  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 
Increases  are  shown  under  the  following  heads: — 


Foodstuff  f  £  173,826 

Wines   602 

Tobacco   2,231 

Kaw  materials   23,389 

.Manufactured  articles   49,997 

but  there  were  the  following  decreases : — 

Live  Stock  £  1,635 

Spirits   866 

Malt   531 

Opium  and  Ganja   1,256 


The  imports  of  the  articles  named  in  the  preceding  section  during  the  last  five 

years  have  been: — 

1909   £  2,368,756 

1910   2,476,561 

1911   2,668,673 

1912   2,528,883 

1913   2,776,440 


Under  the  head  of  foodstuff  the  following  changes  are  to  be  noted  as  compared 
with  the  returns  of  the  year  1912.  There  were  increased  importations  under  the  heads 
of— 


Grain,  including  Corn  and  Oats  Lbs.  1,615,165 

Bran  and  Pollard                                                                            "  573,642 

Meats                                                                                               "  271,677 

Lard                                                                                                 "  362,964 

Oleomargarine                                                                                  "  48,182 

Fish                                                                                                  "  523,381 

Coffee                                                                                               "  142,305 

Flour,  in  bags  of  196  lbs  Bags.  23,177 

and  decreases  under  the  following  articles: — 

Rice  Lbs.  4,858,054 

Dholl                                                                                                    "  1,294,030 

Peas  and  Beans                                                                               "  505,144 

Butter                                                                                              "  221,973 

Sugar  '.                                                                              "  457,520 

Bread  and  Biscuits                                                                           "  127,521 

Cheese                                                                                              "  24,917 

Confectionery                                                                                   "  69,979 

Tea                                                                                                   "  16,450 


The  following  table  shows  the  countries  of  origin  of  the  imports  of  the  last  five 

year3 : — 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

£920,118 

£936,427 

£1,026,070 

£944,502 

£892,593 

106,016 

134,609 

190,287 

190,769 

256,435 

Other  Brit.  Possessions.  . 

182,138 

173,348 

200,278 

206,055 

178,921 

752,031 

860,903 

818,921 

819,432 

813,718 

288,710 

233,086 

294,257 

211,873 

468,658 

74,350 

62,932 

66,619 

67,786 

61,183 

46,241 

33,279 

48,260 

32,721 

40,179 

199,694 

136,285 

122,708 

121,005 

116,863 
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The  chief  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  under  the  following 
heads : — 

Textiles  £  156,170 

Hardware.'   83,604 

Wearing  Apparel   45,139 

Malt  Liquor   37,236 

Machinery   32,346 

Milk,  Condensed   31,117 

Haberdashery   27,200 

Boots  and  Shoes   22,580 

Manure   18,949 

Patent  Fuel   17,870 

Tobacco,   Manufactured   17,843 

Whiskey   16,213 

Coal   14,887 

Hats   14,494 

Rice   12,470 

Cement   10,665 


Prom  the  United  States — 


Flour  £  118,394 

Coal   90,777 

Meats   77,290 

Machinery   74,264 

Lard   47,844 

Timber   43,697 

Bullion  and  Specie   40,209 

Textiles   26,596 

Carriages  and  Motors   16,409 

Cattle  Food   15,752 

Wearing  Apparel   9,338 


and  from  Canada — 

Flour  

Fish  

Oats  

Timber.  .    .  . 


£  126,356 
63,398 
29,982 
8.775 


There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  transhipping  trade  of  the  port  since 
the  colony  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  The 
value  of  the  goods  entered  in  transit  during  the  last  five  years  has  been : — 


1909  £  709,528 

1910   772,142 

1911   2,263,448 

1912   2,088,182 

1913   2,139,810 


The  coaling  business  also  continues  to  show  a  steady  increase.  104,417  tons  were 
imported  during  1913,  being  32,594  tons  more  than  the  imports  of  the  previous  year. 
71,823  tons  of  this  were  required  for  bunkering  ships. 


EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  1913  were  £3,065,863,  an  increase  of  £681,468  on  those 
of  1912.  This  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  transit  goods,  which  amounted,  as 
shown  above,  to  £2,139,810. 

The  value  of  the  local  produce  exported  in  1913  was  £2,344,366.  The  figures  of 
the  last  five  years  have  been : — 


1909   £  2,028,516 

1910   2,328,377 

1911   2,078,152 

1912   1,964,432 

1913   2,344,366 
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The  quantities  and  values  of  the  articles  of  local  produce  exported  in  1913  are 
appended : — 


Articles.                                                                  Quantities.  Value. 

Asphalt — Crude  Tons.       186,995        £  191,724 

Asphalt— BpurS                                                       "            19~,421  •  38,841 

Kttera  Galls.         32,234  32,234 

Cocoa  Lbs.  48,116,377  1,403,397 

Cocoanuta                                                                    16,390,897  85,369 

Copra  Lbs.    1,154,539  11,545 

Fruit   11,794 

Molasses  Galls.       339,946  4,243 

Rum  -                                   »          102,323  10,657 

Sugar  Tons.         32,655  418,067 

Petroleum— Crude                                                   "      13,570,152  75,020 


A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  year  1904-5,  ten  years  previously, 
aho'w  that  in  the  decade  production  has  increased  under  some  of  the  heads  to  the 
following  extent: — 


1904-5.  1913. 

Asphalt  Tons.       128,612  206,416 

Cocoa  Lbs.  40,753,776  48,116,377 

Cocoanuts  No.  10,554,569  16,390,897 

Fruit  Lbs.  803  11,794 

Rum  Galls.        85,472  102,323 

Petroleum   "    13,570,152 


The  increase  in  the  values  of  these  was: — 

1904-5.  1913. 

Asphalt  £  149,020        £  230,56'5 

Cocoa   887,670  1,403,397 

Cocoanuts   21,832  85,369 

Fruit   803  11,794 

Rum   •    4,842  10,657 

Petroleum,  Crude   ....  75,020 


Production  has  however  fallen  off  in  the  same  period  under  the  heads  of  copra, 

molasses  and  sugar  to  the  following  extent: — 

1904-5.  1913. 

Copra  Lbs.    1,933,047  1,154,539 

Molasses   ..Galls.       508,209  339,496 

Sugar  Tons.        47,578  32,655 


The  loss  in  value  involved  being  £312,430'. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  direction  of  the  colony's  export  trade, 
excluding  transhipments,  during  the  last  five  years: — 


1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

United  Kingdom   £491,194  £599,240  £514,832  £540,903  £495,101 

Canada   312,252  354,484  206,133  220,088  174,991 

Other  Brit.  Possessions.  .  33,841  25,859  97,968  40,707  57,715 

United  States   800,953  919,047  1,045,507  940,911  1,392,786 

Venezuela   76,632  84,641  76,044  72,846  66,413 

France  '   524,338  483,211  277,813  261,552  504,207 

Germany   58,583  102,844  96,435  96,785  137,417 

Other  Countries   120,771  126.120  191,306  210,603  237,233 


The  values  of  the  colony's  principal  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were: 

Sugar   £267,341 

Cocoa   114,502 

Asphalt   38,269 

Bitters   12,233 

Rum   10,446 

Copra   8,936 

Petroleum   6,684 
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To  the  United  States:— 

Cocoa   £690,739 

Asphalt   108,664 

Cocoanuts   75,206 

Petroleum   51,977 

Sug-ar   12,839 

Bitters   10,815 

And  to  Canada  : — 

Sugar   £134,944 

Cocoa   20,124 

Cocoanuts   10,121 

Molasses   3,498 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  in  paragraph  24  of  this  report  that,  although 
the  export  trade  with  Canada  has  diminished,  having  fallen  from  a  value  of  £312,252 
in  1900  to  £174,991  in  1913,  the  import  trade  from  the  country  continues  to  show  a 
steadily  increasing  volume.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
smaller  purchases  of  cocoanuts  by  Canada  and  to  decreases  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  sugar  sent  there.  But  as  the  Collector  of  Customs  has  pointed  out  in  his  annual 
report  the  improved  steamship  service  with  Canada  and  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
ferential agreement  which  came  into  force  in  June,  1913,  have  made  her  a  keen 
competitor  for  a  share  of  the  colony's  food  supply  with  the  results  shown  above. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

The  asphalt  deposit  at  "  La  Brea,"  known  as  the  "  Pitch  Lake,"  which,  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1888,  has  been  leased  to  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Company,  yielded  in 
1913  a  revenue  to  the  colony  from  export  duties  and  royalty  of  £76,202.  The  exports 
of  asphalt,  including  some  from  private  lands,  have  during  the  last  ten  years  been 
as  under: — 


Tons. 

Value. 

1904-5  

  128,612 

£  149,020 

118,910 

1906-7  

  115,875  ' 

136,812 

1907-8  

162,308 

151,021 

1909  

154,263 

1910  

179,146 

1911  

193,193 

1912  -  

201,106 

1913  

230,565 

Manjak,  a  form  of  asphalt,  is  also  won  in  small  quantities,  583  tons  of  this 
mineral  of  the  value  of  £2,203  were  exported  in  1913. 

The  Angostura  Bitters  Company  whose  factory  is  situated  at  Port  of  Spain  ex- 
ported 32,234  gallons  of  bitters  valued  at  £32,234. 

Several  other  local  factories  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  matches, 
soap,  ice,  cassava,'  chocolate,  and  cocoanut"  oil  for  local  consumption.  There  are  also 
a  local  brewery  and  two  tanneries. 

The  oil  industry  has  made  considerable  progress  during  the  year  and  three  com- 
panies of  high  standing  have  now  commenced  drilling  operations  on  crown  lands. 
Forty-one  wells  were  drilled  aggregating  a  depth  of  41,933  feet,  of  which  15,387  feet 
were  in  respect  of  wells  on  Crown  lands.  Of  the  forty-one  wells  eighteen  proved  pro- 
ductive, and  the  output  of  oil  was  increased  from  17,626,563  gallons  in  1912-13  to 
22,523,060  gallons  in  1913-14.  At  the  close  of  the  year  eleven  oil  companies  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  winning  of  oil,  and  147  wells  had  been  drilled,  sixty-three  of 
which  were  on  crown  lands. 

The  customs  department  returns  the  exports  of  oil  during  the  last  three  years 
as  under: — 


Value. 

1911  ■  \.   ..Galls.    7,685,374  £32,839 

1912   "        4,295,707  18,432 

1913   "      13,570,152  75,020 
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And  a  considerable  quantity  is  consumed  locally,  either  as  fuel  in  the  sugar 
factories  or,  after  having  been  refined,  as  petrol  and  kerosene. 

Of  the  quantity  exported  in  1913,  772,982  gallons  were  supplied  to  ships  for 
bunkering,  including  010  tons  to  II.M.S.  New  Zealand. 

An  average  of  2,895  persons  were  employed  daily  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the 
colony. 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES. 


Although  Trinidad  enjoys  exceptional  advantages  in  her  mineral  resources,  her 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  the  geographical  position  which  makes  her  a  dis- 
tributing  centre  for  neighbouring  commerce,  the  chief  factors  in  her  prosperity  are 
her  agricultural  and  peasant  proprietary. 

As  explained  in  greater  detail  in  the  last  report  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
colony  aTe  promoted  by  a  Department  of  Agriculture  which  has  under  its  immediate 
control  and  management  the  Government  laboratory,  the  various  botanical  and  experi- 
mental  stations,  and  the  stock  farms  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The  cost  of  this 
department  in  1913-14  was  £12,979.  The  department  is  advised  by  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture consisting  of  twenty  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  of  which  he 
is  president.  This  board  employs  its  own  scientific  staff  and  carries  on  experiments 
in  aid  of  the  several  branches  of  agriculture,  its  funds  being  provided  by  a  special 
tax  on  exported  produce.    This  tax  produced  £3,412  in  1913-14. 

There  is  in  addition  a  large  and  representative  agricultural  society,  of  which  the 
Governor  is  also  president,  but  which  carries  on  its  active  operations  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Government  control.  It  receives  from  the  treasury  a  grant-in-aid  of 
£600  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  459,675  acres  are  under  cultivation  in 
the  following  crops: — 

Acres.  ' 

Cocoa   336,154 

Sugar   50,742 

Cocoanuts   27,536 

Ground  provisions   23.531 

Rice   13,369 

Coffee   4,120 

Rubber   2,700 

Limes  and  oranges   1,123 

Other  produce   400 

In  the  quinquennial  period  which  ended  with  the  last  financial  year  the  areas 
in  cultivation  under  cocoa,  cocoanuts,  rice  and  ground  provisions  were  considerably 
extended  but  that  under  sugar  cane  was  reduced  by  nearly  one-third. 

1908-9.  1912-13. 

Sugar                                                           .   45,600  45,292 

Cocoa   245,706  325,503 

Coffee   4,120  4,120 

Cocoanuts   17,520  24,670 

Rice.  .  .  .   9,522  13,000 

Ground  provisions   32,938  26,500 

It  is  probable  that  under  existing  conditions  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane 
will  again  increase. 

SHIPPING. 


The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  several  ports  of  entry 
during  1913  was  4,102  with  a  capacity  of  3,736,607  tons.  Of  these  1,940  were  steamers 
with  3,656,043  tons,  and  2,162  sailing  vessels  with  80,564  tons. 

The  entries  and  clearances  numbered  69  more  than  in  1912,  57  of  these  being 

steamers. 
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The  number  and  nationality  of  the  vessels  entered  were: — 


No. 

Tons. 

British 

893 

1,254,869 

Gorman 

55 

138,650 

Dutch 

90 

135,016 

French   

56 

99J62 

Italian 

25 

67,494 

Danish 

36 

54,815 

  i  44 

47^970 

Venezuelan  

  793 

26,055 

United  States  

  61 

20,755 

  5 

11,933 

  8 

11,875 

  2 

2,282 

  1 

2,212 

 .  .  1 

1,346 

  2 

657 

The  bunkering  business  of  the  port  continues  to  grow,  and  the  local  production 
of  oil  fuel  will  certainly  still  further  increase  it  in  the  future.  71,823  tons  of  coal 
and  772,982  gallons  of  oil  fuel  were  supplied  to  vessels  during  the  year. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  colony  are  rapidly  becoming  exceedingly  important. 
The  minerals  at  present  being  worked  are  chiefly  asphalt,  petroleum  and  manjak. 
Several  small  manjak  mines  are  being  worked  near  Williams ville  in  the  Montserrat 
Ward,  and  one  is  also  being  worked  near  San  Fernando.  The  Trinidad  Lake  Petro- 
leum Company,  Limited,  have  drilled  for  oil  extensively  on  their  lands  at  Brighton, 
and  eight  other  companies  are  prospecting  on  private  lands  in  the  southern  part  of 
Trinidad.  Extensive  areas  of  Crown  lands  have  been  leased  to  the  Trinidad  Lease- 
holds, Limited,  and  the  Trinidad  Oilfields,  Limited,  and  operations  are  being  actively 
carried  on  on  the  lands  held  by  both  of  these  companies.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  lease  will  shortly  be  transferred  to  the  United  British  Oilfields  of  Trinidad, 
Limited,  which  company  is  already  working  the  land  in  question.  The  Petroleum 
Development  Company,  Limited,  the  Trinidad  Central  Oilfields  Limited,  the  Oil 
Concessions  of  Mayaro  (Trinidad),  Limited,  and  the  Cruse  Syndicate,  Limited,  are 
at  work  under  prospecting  licenses  on  Crown  lands.  Some  285,345  acres  of  Crown 
lands  are  at  present  under  Exploration  License  to  the  United  British  West  Indies 
Petroleum  Syndicate,  Limited,  the  Trinidad  Leaseholds,  Limited,  the  Trinidad 
Central  Oilfields,  Limited,  and  the  Ortoire  Syndicate,  Limited.  These  areas  are  now 
being  examined  geologically  with  a  view  to  the  companies  eventually  taking  up  large 
areas  under  prospecting  license  and  prospective  lease.  The  total-  amount  of  Crown 
lands  involved  in  connection  with  oil  development  work  under  oil  concessions  in  the 
southern  oilfields  of  the  colony  amount  to  some  400  square  miles.  There  are  four 
small  refineries  being  operated  which  make  sufficient  petrol  for  local  consumption 
and  also  for  export  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  South  America.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  crude  oil  are  used  by  local  factories  for  fuel  purposes,  and  the  rest 
is  exported  chiefly  to  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  two  lines  of  railway  extensions  one  to  Siparia  and  the  other  to  Rio  Claro 
have  been  completed  and  are  now  open  for  traffic.  The  former  line  was  opened  in 
November,  1913,  but  the  completion  of  the  latter  line  was  delayed  by  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  ground  over  which  it  runs,  and  it  was  only  fully  opened  in  September, 
1914.  Tbe  plans  and  estimates  for  the  new  station  in  Port-of-Spain,  which  is  much 
needed,  have,  now  been  finally  settled  and  approved  and  the  work  of  its  erection  is 
proceeding.    The  estimated  cost  is  £30,000.  . 
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HARBOUR  FACILITIES. 

With  the  largo  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  port  the  necessity  for  providing 
improved  harbour  facilities  at  Port-of-Spain  has  become  a  pressing  one.  Two  schemes 
have  been  proposed:  one  a  deep  water  quay  scheme  estimated  to  cost  £669,000,  and 
the  other,  which  is  supported  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  contemplates  the 
<  stension  of  the  present  shallow  .water  quays  and  enlargement  of  the  warehouse 
accommodation  at  a  cost  of  from  £102,000  to  £107,000.  These  proposals  will  shortly 
be  submitted  for  the  final  advice  of  the  consulting  engineers. 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

Attention  has  been  directed  in  a  previous  paragraph  to  the  increased  importations 
from  Canada  consequent  upon  the  reciprocity  agreement  and  improved  steamship 
communication.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  that  Canada  grants  a  preference 
of  1\  cents  the  100  lbs.  on  sugar  and  molasses,  75  cents  the  100  lbs.  on  cocoa,  5  cents 
the  gallon  on  lime  juice,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  fresh  limes,  and  2  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  several  other  articles  of  West  Indian  produce;  receiving  in  return  a 
preference  of  12  cents  the  100  lbs.  on  flour,  and  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  certain  other 
articles  of  Canadian  produce  and  manufacture.  The  result  of  the  agreement  has  been 
that  in  1913  the  value  of  Canada's  exports  to  this  colony  amounted  to  £226,849,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  £75,493  over  those  of  1912.  The  articles  on  which  the  largest 
increase  is  shown  was  flour,  of  which  81,511  more  bags  were  imported  in  1913. 

On  the  whole  the  record  of  the  year  1913-14  is  a  favourable  one. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

BRITISH  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  PRICES. 

Suggestions  having  been  made  that  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour 
hag  been  due  to  the  withholding  of  stocks  from  consumption,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  think  it  desirable  to  state  that  the  periodical  returns  which  they  have 
collected  since  the  outbreak  of  war  of  stocks  held  by  corn  merchants,  millers,  etc., 
afford  no  evidence  in  support  of  such  statements.  The  latest  returns  show  that  the 
stocks  now  held  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  they  were  a  month  ago.-  English  wheat 
was  freely  offered  until  the  exceptionally  wet  weather  in  December  hindered  threshing, 
and  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  their  present  level 
it  is  unlikely  that  farmers  will  to  any  extent  refrain  from  selling  their  wheat  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

The  special  inspectors  of  the  board  throughout  the  country  have  instructions 

to  report  at  once  any  complaint  of  unreasonably  withholding  stocks  from  consump- 
tion, but  up  to  the  present  all  such  complaints  have,  on  investigation,  proved  to  be 
unjustified. 

In  view  of  exaggerated  statements  as  to  the  present  level  of  prices,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Gazette  average  price  of  wheat  during  December  was  lower  than 
it  was  in  July,  1907.  In  that  year  the  average  price  for  the  four  months  May-August 
was  42s.  7d.,  whereas  for  the  four  months  September-December,  1914,  it  was  39s.  2d. 
— (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PIANO  MARKET. 

In  statistical  returns  pianos  are  classed  as  musical  instruments,  which  include 
also  piano  players,  organs,  phonographs,  etc.  Few  American  pianos  are  sold  here, 
principally  because  of  the  size  and  price. 
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During-  1913  musical  instruments  were  imported  into  this  district  valued  at 
$251,175.  For  the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  1914,  these  imports  totalled  $161,000, 
and  nearly  three-fourths  of  this  amount  was  for  pianos  and  piano  players.  Of  these 
70  per  cent  were  from  Germany,  22  per  cent  from  Great  Britain,  6  per  cent  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  balance  from  Canada  and  France.  These  imports  are  not 
separately  classified,  so  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  proportions  of  the  different  instru- 
ments from  each  country,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  imports  from  America 
consists  of  phonographs  or  gramophones  and  organs,  and  from  Germany  pianos.  Great 
Britain  also  supplies  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  piano  imports. 

Future  commerce  is,  of  course,  problematical,  but  unless  American  manufacturers 
decide  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  market  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  products  will  figure  seriously. 

The  principal  demand  is  for  medium-sized  pianos,  50  to  51  inches  high  and  25  to 
26  inches  deep,  retailing  here  for  $175  to  $300.  They  are  what  the  general  trade  is 
accustomed  to,  and  no  others  seem  to  attract.  Of  course,  other  pianos  are  sold,  even 
expensive  grand  pianos,  but  the  bulk  of  trade  is  in  small  instruments. 

Most  of  the  pianos  have  candlesticks  attached  to  the  front,  but  in  cities  and  larger 
towns,  where  electricity  has  been  installed,  these  are  not  essential.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  be  prepared  to  include  them  if  desired.  One  feature  in  favour  of  the  small 
piano  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  importer,  is  the  saving  in  freight.  The  small 
upright  mentioned  above  can  be  transported  considerably  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 
American  upright,  and  freight  to  South  Africa  is  an  important  item  with  such  bulky 
articles  as  pianos. 

The  duty  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  3  per  cent  preferential  in  favour  of 
British  products.  Plain  oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany  cases,  with  very  little  carving,  are 
preferred.  German  and  English  pianos  generally  have  easy  action  keyboards.  A 
good  instrument  can  be  bought  here  for  about  $300.  Instalment  sales  are  quite 
common,  and  exporters,  after  securing  a  reliable  a^ent,  should  be  prepared  to  sanction 
such  sales.  The  climate  is  excessively  humid  near  the  coast  and  construction  material 
should  be  thoroughly  seasoned. — (27.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  Office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  December,  L913  and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Sweden .... 
Denmark  . 
Netherlanc^ 
Belgium  .  .  . 

France  

China  


States. 


Unite.] 

Chile  

Uruguay  . .        . .  . . 

Argentine  Republic. . 
Channel  Islands 
Australia — 

West  Australia  . . . 

South  Australia . . . 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland   

New  Zealand  


Deduct  to  correct — 
Queensland  


Beef. 


Mutton. 


Pork. 


L913. 


Cwt. 


132 


20,566 
619,373 


1914. 


1913. 


Cwt. 


Cwt. 


439 


16,194 


31,649 
384,250 


2,696: 
11,730! 
10,910 
85,331 
801 

751,540 


539 
6,292 
6,551 
17,251 
156,039 
54,791 


674,001 
3,838 


751,540  670,163 


18,695 
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9,290 
1,962 
105,720 


1914. 


2,538 
118,036 
123,257 
23,940 

6,571 


410,312 


410,312 


Cwt. 


21,303 


3,543 
74,518 


2,206 
68,045 
134,847 
21,337 
93,820 


419,622 


419,622 


1913. 


Cwt. 


484 
532 
81,216 
2,930 
28 


3,302 


15 


88,507 


88,507 


1914. 


Cwt. 


611 
12 

86,553 


2,810 
616 


1,869 


20 
92,491 


92,491 


THE  PAPER  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 


Some  time  ago  the  Fuji,  Oji,  and  Kiso  reaper  mills  had  an  agreement  under 
which  the  Fuji  paper  mill  alone  exported  "  zara "  paper  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000 
pounds  a  month.  The  Oji  mill  has  recently  installed  additional  machinery  capable 
of  turning  out  monthly  1,000,000  pounds  of  "  zara  "  paper  of  100  inches  width.  The 
agreement  was  therefore  revised,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Fuji  mill  should 
export  750,000  pounds,  the  Oji  250,000  pounds,  and  the  Kiso  100,000  pounds,  while 
agreements  for  a  common  price  were  also  made  to  avoid  competition  and  bounties  on 
exports  were  to  be  given,  as  arranged  before,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Papermakers' 
Association. 

Of  the  Fuji  mill  shipment  one-third  is  to  go  to  Shanghai  and  Tien-Tsin  and  two- 
thirds  to  South  China,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Manchuria.  The  Oji  mill's  exports 
are  to  go  to  Hankow,  and  the  Kiso  mill's  to  Korea  and  North  China.  The  first  two 
are  to  export  through  the  Mitsui  Co.  and  the  last  through  the  Nakai  Shoten.  For 
some  time  past,  says  the  Asahi  (Osaka),  shipments  of  the  "  zara  "  paper  have  frequently 
failed  to  reach  half  of  the  1,000,000  pounds  disposable,  owing  to  the  briskness  of 
home  demands,  but  the  mills  have  increased  their  plant,  and  the  home  market  is  dull, 
so  there  is  now  a  danger  of  congestion  of  stocks.  As  exports  of  paper  from  Europe 
to  South  China,  India,  Manila,  Java,  and  Australia  have  stopped  and  stocks  are 
running  short,  the  three  paper  mills  named  are  considering  means  of  extending  their 
markets  to  these  places. 
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Japanese  merchants  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  unglazed  paper 
for  newspaper  printing  (as  distinguished  from  high-class  printing  paper)  expect  an 
active  season  next  spring. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  newspapers  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  and 
spread  of  the  great  war,  the  demand  and  supply  of  unglazed  paper  in  Japan  were  for 
a  time  almost  equally  balanced.  Only  when  the  demand  became  somewhat  fixed  and 
the  new  workshops  of  the  Oji  Paper  Mill  were  completed,  and  assured  the  additional 
production  of  2,500,000  pounds  per  month,  did  the  supply  begin  to  exceed  the  demand 
by  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  pounds  a  month.  Of  this  amount  1,000,000  pounds  are 
exported  to  China,  and  a  further  increase  is  expected.  To  insure  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  trade,  however,  it  is  considered  essential  to  extend  the  market  to  other 
parts  of  the  Far  East,  namely,  to  Vladivostok  and  British  India.  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  representatives  of  paper  mills  at  a  recent  meeting,  with  an 
additional  declaration  in  favour  of  increasing  the  maximum  of  subsidies  granted  to 
those  engaged  in  the  business.  A  scarcity  of  printing  paper  for  the  press  is  being 
complained  of  in  Europe,  but  in  China  there  is  still  some  held  in  stock,  and  no 
serious  rise  of  price  has  been  recorded.  The  rate  rules  at  about  2.20  yen  ($1.0956) 
per  ream.  But  as  the  stock  becomes  exhausted  the  Japanese  merchants  will  be  able 
to  export  unglazed  paper  to  China  on  lucrative  terms. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

HIGH  FREIGHTS  AND  THE  SWEDISH  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  rapid  rise  in  freight  rates,  mentioned  in  a  previous  report,  continues,  and 
what  is  one  day  considered  to  be  an  impossible  rate,  is  exceeded  the  day  after.  The 
present  generation  has  never  imagined  such  rates  as  are  now  quoted,  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  shortage  of  tonnage  seems  to  be  more 
pronounced  than  ever  before,  and  shipowners  who  have  steamers  available  for  Decem- 
ber or  early  January  loading  in  the  Transatlantic  port,  can  get  any  rates  they  want. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  result  of  great  demand  and  short  supply. 

The  German  Government's  decision  to  place  all  kinds  of  timber  on  the  list  of 
contraband  of  war  has  brought  the  Swedish  timber  export  trade  practically  to  a 
standstill.  This  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  forced  Swedish  ship- 
owners to  lay  up  their  vessels,  but  activity  in  other  markets,  and  the  demand  for 
tonnage  in  other  seas,  has  drawn  the  Baltic  fleet  away.  Thus  there  is  a  shortage  of 
tonnage  for  the  Baltic  trade,  and  a  consequent  rise  in  Baltic  freights,  especially  coal 
freights,  which  have  risen  enormously.  For  freights  from  the  East  Coast  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  Lower  Gulf  ports  15s.  6d.  to  16s.  has  been  paid,  and  to  Stockholm 
13s..  6a.  to  14s. — (Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

NEW  ZEALAND  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE!  EXPORTS. 

The  Auckland  butter  market  is  reported  very  firm,  partly  due  to  three  months' 
dry  weather  and  to  the  foreign  demand.  The  best  grades  are  quoted  at  28  to  29  cents 
a  pound.  Exports  from  this  (Auckland)  province  thus  far  this  season  are  170,00C 
boxes,  valued'  at  $2,460,000,  shipments  being  to  London,  150,017  boxes;  Vancouver, 
18,440  boxes;  West  Coast  of  England,  1,201)  boxes;  and  Pacific  islands,  1,219  boxes. 
During  the  same  season  in  1913  there  were  exported  to  London  95,485  boxes,  Van- 
couver 30,091  boxes,  Pacific  islands  1,243  boxes,  and  South  Africa  290  boxes. 

On  account  of  the  abundant  supply  of  feed  in  the  United  States  this  year,  it  is 
difficult  for  New  Zealand  to  compete  in  the  American  markets,  notwithstanding  the 
excellent  quality  of  New  Zealand  butter. 

Exports  of  cheese  have  also  largely  increased,  4,678  crates  having  been  exported 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1914,  against  2,008  crates  the  previous  season. 
Nearly  all  the  cheese,  is  sent  to  England. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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MILITARY  TRADE  AT  MALTA. 

G<  ueral  trade  ;it  small  isolated  outposts  of  the  Empire  has  been  naturally  at  a 
\o\\  ebb  during  the  crisis  <>t'  recent  months,  t he  immediate  reasons  being  the  existence 
of  the  moratorium,  and  the  fact  that  fewer  vessels  have  been  available  for  commer- 
cia]  transport  On  the  other  hand,  the  strengthening  of  the  garrisons  at  such  points 
Malta,  Gibraltar  and  St.  Helena  is  compensating  i importers  for  the  business  they  may 
have  been  losing  in  other  directions,  for  the  trade  of  these  markets  has  always  been 

concerned  with  army  contracts,  and,  as  side  lines,  the  supply  of  special  classes 
of  merchandise  for  the  soldiers'  own  private  purchases.  Malta  is  an  instance,  and 
the  large  number  of  troops  in  training  that  have  been  drafted  there  bid  fair  to  make 

the  serious  loss  of  business  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of 

war. 

As  b  direel  result  of  the  presence  of  the  new  troops,  the  island  has  become  at  once 
od  market  for  wheat,  flour,  sugar,  lard  and  canned  meats,  and  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America  are  being  looked  to  for  supplies.  Wheat  was  formerly  obtained 
principally  from  Russia,  but  supplies  from  there  are  now  next  to  impossible,  and  prob- 
ably the  bulk  will  henceforth  be  obtained  from  the  United  States.  In  sugar  very 
small  stocks  have  been  carried,  constant  supplies  having  been  always  obtainable  from 
Ansf ria-TTungary,  and  other  sources  must  now  be  sought.  Canned  meats  have  always 
to  a  preponderating  extent  come  from  Great  Britain,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
do  bo.  Other  classes  of  goods  for  which  there  is  a  large  present  demand  are  butter 
and  cheese,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  preserved  milk,  biscuits,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  soap, 
cotton,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  paints  and  colours, 
machinery,  iron  and  steel  goods,  hardware,  and  motor  vehicles.  In  regard  to  many  of 
these  line?,  German  manufacturers  have  during  several  years  past  been  increasing 
their  trade  by  leaps  and  bounds,  very  largely  because  of  their  willingness  to  meet 
importers  in  every  possible  way,  often  going  to  infinite  pains  to  produce  the  exact 
articles  required  for  the  market.  In  paints  and  colours,  leather  manufactures, 
machinery,  hardware,  iron  and  steel  goods,  paper,  woollen  goods,  and  hosiery  they  have 
been  particularly  successful,  and  it  is  in  these  lines  that  British  enterprise  show  most 
progress. — (British  Export  Gazette.) 

SHORTAGE  IN  -  BRITISH  GLOVE  SUPPLY. 

The  British  leather-glove  trade  is  largely  centred  in  the  Birmingham  district. 
Prior  to  the  war  glove  making  was  an  important  industry  in  England,  but  competition 
from  the  continent  was  serious.  Cheaper  labour  and  available  supplies  of  kid  and 
sheep  skins  served  to  develop  the  industry  in  Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  manu- 

Lring  possibilities  there  were  regarded  so  favourably  by  several  British  manu- 
facturers that  they  started  factories  abroad.  The  war  has  cut  off  supplies  of  gloves 
from  these  countries,  whence  a  large  proportion  of  British  glove  imports  came. 
Austria  and  Germany  in  1913  exported  gloves  to  the  value  of  nearly  $15,000,000,  and 
of  these  exports  Great  Britain  alone  took  almost  $9,000,000.  In  the  same  year  Great 
Britain's  exports  of  leather  gloves  were  valued  at  only  $1,800,000. 

The  loss  of  this  supply  of  foreign  gloves  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  British  glove 
manufacturers  a  heavy  trade,  for  which  they  are  at  present  unprepared.  An  increase 
of  6  to  9  pence  (12  to  18  cents)  per  pair  has  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  a 
further  advance  in  prospect.  The  situation  appears  to  be  somewhat  improved  lately, 
leather  is  again  available  from  Italy;  but  the  inability  of  British  glove 

ifacturers  to  completely  supply  the  market,  coupled  with  the  prospective  advance 
in  prices,  would  seem  to  offer  opportunities  to  the  American  glove  industry  that  are 
woTthy  of  careful  consideration. — (U.  S,  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  January  21,  1915.  Wheat. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  .   

Empire  Elevator  Co.   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. . 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  . . . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator . 


Bushels. 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co. 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich   


113,439 
391,580 
317,140 
664,171 
269,117 
629,864 
911,998 
352,580 
158,507 

1,125,024 
22,421 
177,085 


Oats.  Barley. 


5,132,926 


458,109 
1,316,694 


1,774,803 


Bushels. 

67,102 
152,8081 
225,029' 
58,013i 
80,16s1 
284,3301 
287,824 
78,566 
93,723! 

454,709 
8,669 
81,072 


Bushels. 


Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners . , 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co. . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Col  borne  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Total  public  elevators.  . . 


368,138 
487,558 
2,383,234 
26,691 
*  254,227 
728,877 
2,998 

15,076 
34,213 
618,332 

314,721 
207,272 
19,195 
740,876 


6,201,408 


Total  quantity  in  store   j  13,109,137 


1,872,068 


606,966 
341,844 


14,654 
27,786 
25,032 
12,326 

9,214 
20,667 
60,658 
29,568 

5,911 

54,372 
'  2*,994 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


263,182 


14,157 
13,525 


948,810 


98,650 

135,031 
788,354 
754,587 


*  37,215 
200,432 
57,010 

5,660 
77,276 
286,523 


27,682 


618,613 
233,621 
600,299 


3,893,271 


6,714,149 


120,766 

9,067 
25,704 
217,840 


3,547 
78,363 
107,200 


240,051 
82,808 


49,964 


75,270 
36,912 
68,923 


749,038 


188 
188 


85,729 


t  33,953 

17,908 
19,982 
9,701 


7  {  133,'320 


664,241 


1-  33,953 
882,546 


Grain  afloat  in  vessels. 


t  Corn.       Wheat  afloat  Fort  William,  283,132  bushel? 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 

January  21,  1915. 


( ;  redes . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
1  Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

11,186 
870,510 
1,656,880 
1,121,546 
606,242 

Bushels. 

i  Bushels. 

3,958 
1,169,079 
2,676,300 
1,064,240 
676,468 
1  175,912 
20,531 
514,920 

Bushels. 

15,144 
2,]  97,729 
.5,134,986 
2,665,709 
1,444,940 
182,033 
20,531 
1,448,065 

No.  2  ii   

No.  3 

No.  5   

258,140 
832,806 
479,923 
161,230 
6,121 

No.  6    

Other   

896,562 

36,583 

Totals,  Wheat  

5,132,926 

1,774,803 

6,201,408 

13,109,137 

Grades. 

 ;  

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W...  

Bushels. 

6,264 
565,313 
364,180 
223,333 

Bushels. 

1,759 
541,132 
216,175 
43,340 
45,028 
43,139 
58,237 

Bushels. 

37,215 
622,455 
504,387 
467,579 
721,134 
317,001 
1,223,500 

Bushels. 

45,238 
1,728,900 
1,084,742 
734,252 
766,162 
360,140 
1,994,715 

No.  2  m   

No.  3     ..  ...   

No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  :  

712,978 

1,872,068 

948,810 

3,893,271 

6,714,149 

*  Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Barley- 
No.  3  

Bushels. 

65,372 
109,846 
27,156 
21,551 
39,257 

Bushels. 

20,730 
6,952 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

86,102 
149,395 
68,598 
23,324 
336,822 

No.  4  

32,597 
41,442 
1,773 
297,565 

Feed   

Other    

263,182 

27,682 

373,377 

664,241 

Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  1 

Bushels. 

593,494 
118,575 
22,018 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 
133,320 

Bushels. 

726,814 
118,575 
22,206 

No.  2  C.W  1 

No.  3  C.W  

188 

14,951 

14,951 

749,038 

188 

133,320 
33,953 

882,546 
33,953 

8,017,214 

2,751,488 

10,635,329 

21,404,026 

Wheat  afloat  Fort  William,  283,132  bushels. 
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TKADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Eeport  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Tradk  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

206.  Paper,  parchment,  box  snooks,  etc. — A  firm  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  desires 
to  obtain  the  following  from  Canadian  exporters :  Gelatine,  woodmeal,  saltpetre,  parch- 
ment (size  of  sheet  211  x  33,  500  sheets  to  ream,  36  pounds  to  ream) ;  brown  wrap- 
ping paper;  box  sets,  shooks  (quotations  on  basis  of  15,000  or  20,000  a  month). 
Samples  are  requested. 

207.  Three-ply  wood.— A  London  manufacturing  company  who  use  large  quan- 
tities of  | -inch  three-ply  alder  in  sheets  48  inches  by  48  inches  or  larger,  invites 
samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  ship  regular  supplies. 

208.  Dressed  poultry. — A  London  firm  of  poultry  agents  and  salesmen  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of  dressed  poultry  with  a  view  to  future  busi- 
ness. They  suggest  the  forwarding  of  samples  and  state  that  the  best  selling  sizes 
are  30  to  42  pounds  packed  twelve  in  a  box. 

209.  Produce,  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods.— A  London  firm  who  state 
that  they  can  furnish  excellent  references  wishes  to  obtain  agencies  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  shippers  of  produce,  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods, 
notably:  Canned  and  dried  fruits,  canned  and  smoked  fish,  furs,  skins,  hides  and 
leathers,  asbestos,  infusorial  earth,  broom  and  tool  handles.  - 

210.  French  buying  agents. — A  firm  who  have  been  appointed  buying  agents  in 
Canada  for  several  French  firms  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  and 
exporters  of  the  following:  Hides  and  skins,  wools,  woollens,  asbestos  fibre  and  others, 
metals,  copper,  iron,  asbestos,  zinc,  aluminum,  apatite,  mica,  ebonite,  nickel,  nickel 
chrome,  hoofs,  goats'  hair,  hogs'  hair,  tobacco  leaves,  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
lime,  rosin,  wires,  for  making  barbed  wires,  wire  nails,  barbed  wires ;  galvanized  sheet 
iron,  leather,  chromed  and  tanned  ;  boots  and  shoes,  flannels,  woollen  and  cotton  under- 
wear, hosiery,  socks,  caps,  gloves,  shirts,  sweaters,  vests,  woollen  belts  and  shirts,  food 
products,  lentils,  beans,  dried  vegetables  and  cereals,  canned  goods,  clothing,  phar- 
maceutical products,  absorbent  cotton,  linen,  cloth,  tweeds,  blankets,  linen-drapery, 
sweaters,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  for  shirt  making  and  other  purposes,  harnesses, 
equipment,  camping  outfits  and  generally  all  furniture  for  army,  buckles  for  saddlery, 
and  military  equipment,  treads  for  boots  and  tents,  canvas,  machine  tools,  motor 
trucks,  oils  and  grease  for  automobiles,  firearms  and  guns,  carriages  and  lorries. 

211.  Coal. — A  firm  in  South  Wales  makes  inquiry  for  names  of  Canadian  import- 
ers of  coal. 

212.  Celluloid  cases  for  electric  lamp  accumulators.— A  Manchester  firm  is  in 
the  market  for  electric  lamp  accumulators  and  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers". 

213.  Patent  dust-layer  for  use  in  coal  mines. — A  firm  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms  likely  to  be  interested  in  a  patent  method 
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oi  laying  dual  and  preventing  explosions  in  coal  mines,  and  of  laying  duet  and  pre- 
venting miners'  phthisis  in  gold  mines. 

-I  I.  Nails.  An  English  manufacturer  and  exporter  asks  for  names  of  Canadian 
firms  able  to  supply  nails  in  large  quantities. 

215,  London  agency.— -A  London  correspondent  wishes  to  secure  agencies  foT  the 
;  Canadian  products  including  manufactured  goods,  lumber,  minerals,  agricul- 
tural produce,  etc. 

216,  Wire.    A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  wire  manu- 
turera  from  whom  they  could  purchase  supplies. 

-17.  French  buying  agents. — A  firm  who  have  been  appointed  buying  agents  in 
Canada  for  several  French  firms  desires  to  enter  into  communication  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  peas  dried  in  bags,  grain  and  hay,  woollen  mitts,  wool 
for  knitting  and  sheep  skins. 

218.  Portland  cement. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

219.  Household  goods. — A  firm  in  Northern  France  invites  correspondence  and 
quotations  from  manufacturers  of  household  goods  in  iron,  brass,  aluminium  and 

nickel. 

220.  Woodpulp. — An  agent  in  Paris  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp. 

221.  Copper  ore. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Paris  wishes  to  receive  prices  and  details 
of  tests,  with  samples,  if  possible,  from  producers  or  exporters  of  copper. 

228.  Copper  and  steel  tubing. — A  wholesale  concern  in  Paris  is  anxious  to  get 
quotations  from  manufacturers  of  copper  and  steel  tubes. 

223.  Lumber.- — A  Paris  dealer  invites  correspondence  from  exporters  of  building 
Timber  and  hardwood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

224.  Cattle. — A  Paris  agent  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  breeders  or  exporters 
of  cattle. 

l,i)5.  Coal. — A  Paris  agent  wishes  to  communicate  with  coal  producers  from 
Eastern  Canada  and  obtain  quotations,  with  report  on  results  produced  by  tests  and 
other  technical  details. 

226.  Birch  logs. — A  Lligh  Wycombe  company  manufacturing  chairs  seeks  supplies 
of  suitable  birch  logs  and  invites  offers  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports  from  Canadian 
shippers. 

227.  Hardware. — A  Birmingham  firm  with  extensive  connections  in  New  Zealand 
is  open  to  purchase  hardware  manufactures,  particularly  locks,  bolts,  hinges,  brass 
poles,  rings,  furniture  fittings,  etc.  These  articles  are  required  for  the  New  Zealand 
market. 

228.  Match  splits. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  500,000,000  splits  for  match- 
making.   Must  be  aspen. 

229.  Leather  and  canvas  articles. — A  London  firm  who  are  in  a  position  to  place 
orders  for  leather  and  canvas  articles,  straps,  haversacks,  etc.,  invites  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  interested. 

230.  Railway  sleepers. — A  Lancashire  firm  who  are  in  the  market  for  large  pur- 
chases of  railway  sleepers  invites  c.i.f.  offers  from  British  Columbia  shippers. 

231.  Yellow  asbestos. — A  London  firm  desires  a  quotation  for  twenty  tons  of 
yellow  asbestos  for  insulating  purposes  c.i.f.  Havre. 

232.  Potatoes.— A  London  firm  reports  an  opening  for  potatoes  for  shipment  to 
Switzerland  and  invites  offers  from  Canadian  shippers. 

233.  Dowel  rods. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  contract  for  large  and  regular  sup- 
plies of  white  hardwood  birch  and  maple  dowel  rods  according  to  specification,  to  be 
clean,  smooth,  free  from  knots  and  in  bundles.  Prices  required  ex  dock  London  in 
shillings  per  thousand  dowels. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.C.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne, Cable  address,  Canadian. 


British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J. .  W.  Ross,   6  Kiukiang    Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Aeting  Trad*  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantr acorn. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  Street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape   Town.    Cable   address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chamber*,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred  Dane,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

.  E.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.    Cable  address,  Sontum: 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  Durban,  41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  E.C.,  January  15,  1915. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  WOOD  TRADE  IN  1914. 

No  United  Kingdom  business  has  been  more  directly  affected  by  the  war  than  the 
timber  trade,  and  the  cessation  or  diminution  of  shipments  of  certain  woods  from  the 
usual  sources  has  caused  many  importers  to  look  to  Canada  as  an  alternative  source 
of  supply,  notably  of  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  pit  wood,  and  structural  lumber. 
The  appearance  of  the  annual  wood  reports  of  several  of  the  leading  London  timber 
brokers  is  therefore  invested  with  special  interest. 

The  imports  of  wood  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  1914  and  the  five  preceding 
rears  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  official  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


WOOD  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

Sawn  and  Planed  :— 

Russia  

Sweden  

Norway  

Canada  

Sleepers  

Loads. 

1,707,030 
1,326,753 
262,068 
377,084 
847,38<» 
104,820 
215,543 

£ 

5.004,932 
4,175,630 
1,022,016 
1,539,560 
2,812,608 
396,801 
656,000 

Loads. 

3,362,344 
1,370,998 
294.617 
510,593 
961,539 
136,046 

£ 

9,767,726 
3,834,147 
1,069,586 
2,442,347 
3,379,273 
541,483 

Loads. 

2,814,770 
1,220.958 
309,716 
436,843 
895,496 
89,806 

£ 

7,761,109 
3,272,270 
1,026,216 
2,026,176 
2,907,640 
340,956 

Staves,  Mahogany,  &c... 
Grand  Total  

4,840,678 

15,607,547 

6,636,137 

21,034,562 

5,767,589 

17,334,367 

3,128,648 
463,320 

6,528,148 
3,201,256 

4,380,321 
573,353 

8,843,984 
3,910,810 

3,836,532 
454,263 

7,941,950 
3,074,998 

8,432,646 

25,336,951 

11,589,811 

33,789,356 

10,058,384 

28,351,315 
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WOOD  IMPORTED  into  THE  UNITED  kincdom. — Continued. 


Sawn  and  Plained  :— 

Russia  

Sweden  

Norway  

United  States  

Canada  

Other  Countries  . 


I  [ewn  ami  Pitprops.  . . 
Staves,  Mahogany,  &c 
Grand  Total  .  . . 


1911. 


Loads. 


2,646,560 
1,101,359 
308,6(58 
412.404 
908,107 
105,102 


5,572,260 


3,730,018 


438,158 
9,740,430 


1910. 


7,074,251 
2,873,334 
1,030,050 
1,639,290 
2,949,706 
397,346 


15,963,977 


7,077,291 
2,805,809 
25,847,077 


Loadf 


2,798,922 
1,217,339 
329,498 
412,814 
1,105,545 
129,511 


5,993,629 
3,646,934 
437,525 
10,078,088 


7,347,760 
3,234,663 
1,103, 179 
1,627,438 
3,237,588 
458,561 

17,009,189 

6,628,497 

2,561,168 


26,198.854 


1909. 


Loads 


2,612,258 
1,043,037 
397,260 
499,512 
1,050,106 
119,908 


5,722,081 


3,428,161 
399,243 


9,549,485 


GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  YEAR  S  TRADE. 


The  general  impression  produced  by  the  1914  figures  is  that  while  the  returns 
show  a  falling-off  in  comparison  with  1913,  the  result  is  surprisingly  good  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  imports  in  that  year  constituted  a  record,  and  the  stagnant  effects 
<•;  an  « .wrloaded  market  which  prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  1914  were  succeeded 
by  the  transportation  and  financial  difficulties  resulting  from  the  war. 

This  latter  feature  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  imported  wood 
reaches  this  country  in  the  summer  and -autumn,  and  that  the  German  declaration  of 
contraband  has  hindered  consignments  from  Sweden  which  otherwise  would  have  filled 
part  of  the  deficiency. 


DI .MIX Is  1 1  ED  SHIPMENTS  FROM  RUSSIA. 


All  the  same  the  chief  decrease  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  is  due  to 
diminished  shipments  from  Russia,  this  shortage  of  about  500,000  standards  represent- 
ing nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  decline. 

The  following  customary  table  of  relative  proportions  published  in  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan  &  Company  illustrates  this  point,  and  it  is  incidentally  mentioned 
that  the  circumstances  are  better  understood  "  when  it  is  remembered  that  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  no  export  has  been  possible  from  Petrograd,  Riga  or  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  while  the  shipments  even  from  the  Finnish  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
have  been  greatly  restricted 99 : — 


1914. 

1912. 

1910. 

1908. 

1906. 

1904. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

35 

49 

47 

42 

35 

32 

Scandinavian  goods  

33 

27 

26 

29 

33 

"  33 

Canada  and  United  States. 

25 

23 

25 

26 

29 

31 
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INCREASE   IN  IMPORT  COSTS. 

The  same  firm  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  import  cost  per 
standard  continues  to  rise  year  by  year,  the  influence  of  high  freights  being  especially 
noticeable  during  the  past  three  years,  the  figures  being: — 


£  s.  d. 

1914   10  13  0 

1913   10  9  3 

1912   9  18  3 

1911   9  9  0 

1910   9  9  3 

1909   9  0  3 

1908   8  16  6 

1907                                                                                                   .  9  11  0 

1906   9  4  9 


FAVOURABLE  YEAR  FOR  IMPORTERS*, 

Although  the  business  of  last  year  was  unequal,  the  dullness  of  the  first  half  being 
succeeded  by  a  sequence  of  interruptions  and  dislocations,  surprises  and  uncertainties, 
unexampled  in  the  previous  experience  of  the  trade,  authorities  consider  that  1914 
was  a  most  favourable  year  for  importers,  because  in  spite  of  anxieties  and  disor- 
ganization, the  steady  upward  movement  of  prices  since  the  end  of  August  has  enabled 
them  to  secure  a  scale  of  profit  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed. 

The  main  factor  in  the  creation  of  this  situation  has  been  the  phenomenal  demand 
by  the  Government  for  timber  of  many  kinds  for  purposes  connected  with  the  cam- 
paign, which  has  caused  values  of  all  kinds  to  rise  to  a  level  which  in  ordinary  times 
would  be  regarded  as  hazardous. 

The  year  ends  with  no  relaxation  in  the  demand,  and  as  practically  no  contracts 
have  been  concluded  concerning  shipments  from  Scandinavia  and  Russia  for  1915,  the 
trade  and  future  outlook  are  almost  wholly  controlled  by  the  duration  of  the  war. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  TIMBER, 

No  branch  of  Anglo-Canadian  trade  is  more  completely  developed  and  exploited 
than  the  lumber  business,  and  the  situation  created  during  the  past  few  months  has 
brought  United  Kingdom  importers  and  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  into 
even  closer  and  more  frequent  touch  than  usual,  disclosing  possibilities  of  Canadian 
export  trade,  if  only  temporary,  in  lines  for  which  a  profitable  outlet  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  not  previously  existed,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  refer  here  to  many 
of  the  points  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the  reports  of  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Foy, 
Morgan  &  Company  and  Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sim  and  it  is  thought  advisable,  if  owing 
to  exigencies  of  space  alone,  to  confine  reproduction  of  extracts  to  the  portion  of  their 
reports  dealing  specially  with  Canadian  business. 

The  United  Kingdom  trade  customarily  divides  the  Canadian  business  into  two 
distinct  branches:    Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

CANADIAN  ATLANTIC  TRADE. 

Regarding  the  former,  Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sim  write: — 

"  The  season's  importation  of  pine  deals  shows  a  marked  falling  off  in  quantity 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  preceding.  The  scarcity  of  the  best  stock  in  Can- 
ada continues  to  drive  prices  higher  year  by  year,  until  the  point  was  reached  some 
time  ago  when  the  rate  of  consumption  was  affected,  and  substitutes  began  to  be 
sought  for.  The  usual  tests  do  not  apply  to  this  market,  in  that  high  values  have 
not  produced  additional  output,  because  the  quantities  available  for  export  tend  to 
diminish  rather  than  to  increase.  The  London  trade,  in  the  absence  of  strong  com- 
petition, has  been  profitable  to  those  endowed  with  the  patience  of  engaging  in  it.. 
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and  prices  are  practically  free  from  even  temporary  setbacks,  being  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  vagaries  of  the  freight  market,  which  so  intimately  affect  the 
values  of  other  but  lower-priced  Canadian  wood  shipments. 

Spruce  deals,  principally  from  the  lower  ports,  have  been  more  freely  imported 
than  usual.  Marly  in  the  season,  the  expectations  of  shippers  as  to  values  were  found 
to  be  over  sanguine  when  put  alongside  of  Russian  exporter's  figures,  and  especially 
30  when  compared  to  quotations  from  Riga.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  cheaper 
aage,  holders  have  been  able  to  take  a  stronger  hand  in  catering  for  the  white- 
tvood  requirements  of  the  market  than  at  one  time  seemed  probable.  When  it  was 
seen  that  the  output  from  Riga  was  falling  short,  prices  moved  up  until  they  began 
to  feel  the  effect  of  Petrograd  and  White  sea  quotations.  The  shutting  off  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  competition  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  war  was  the  signal  for  a  pro- 

iced  rise  in  spruce  values,  whieh  became  sharply  intensified  by  the  holding  up 
•t  Swedish  shipments  in  the  late  autumn,  by  the  great  increase  in  consumption,  and 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  some  30  to  40  per  cent  in  tonnage  rates.  The  close  of  the  year, 
•  n  sequently,  shows  a  strong  and  active  market,  with  a  still  rising  tendency. 

There  was  no  great  inquiry  for  elm  throughout  the  year,  and  the  London  trade 
!  ash,  hin  h  and  yellow  pine  timber  is  a  small  one,  on  account  of  the  reduced  stocks 
of  these  woods  manufactured  in  Canada  nowadays.  Birch  planks  have  sold  well,  the 
supply  being  smaller  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  the  same  as  usual  from  the 
lower  ports." 

COURSE  OF  SPRUCE  MARKET. 

Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan  &  Company  report  as  follows: — 

"  The  spruce  market  has  throughout  been  a  difficult  one,  the  first  half  of  the 
ar  being  characterized  by  falling  prices,  while  the  latter  part  has  witnessed  a  con- 
stant and  quite  unprecedented  rise  in  c.i.f.  prices,  amounting  at  the  finish  to  about 
£4  per  standard.  The  best  lower  port  stocks  were  quoted  in  January  at  £10,  the  price 
gradually  receding  by  the  help  of  a  low  freight  market  and  under  the  influence  of 
large  stocks  awaiting  liquidation  in  these  markets,  to  the  extent  of  15s.  per  standard. 
Quebec  stocks,  which  had  opened  at  £11  10s.  for  III  deals,  and  £10  for  battens,  were 
more  firmly  held,  and  although  sales  at  midsummer  were  much  in  arrear  the  reduc- 
tion in  prices  did  not  exceed  5s.  per  standard.  When  war  broke  out  it  was  realized 
that  Canadian  shipments  provided  the  easiest  manner  of  supplementing  supplies,  so 
that  a  large  business  soon  became  possible  and  prices  jumped  30s.  per  standard — lower 
port  spruce  of  £10  15s.  and  Quebec  3  x  9  to  £13  c.i.f.  Since  the  end  of  October,  freights 
have  risen  in  an  amazing  fashion,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  as  the  market  is  still  bare,  there  has  been  an  all-round  increase  in  c.i.f. 

Lues  of  from  £2  to  £3  per  standard  beyond  even  the  increased  prices  current  in 
early  October.  Prices  are  bound  to  rule  very  high  during  the  coming  season,  as 
there  is  no  prospect  of  freights  easing  in  the  near  future." 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER. 

In  tiie  early  part  of  last  year,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Trade  Commissioners  conducted  a  special  investigation  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  finding  an  increased  outlet  for  British  Columbia  lumber  in  the  world's  markets, 
t!ic  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  Weekly  Report. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  dislocation  of  ordinary  sources  of  supply  has 
resulted  in  a  volume  of  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  British  Columbia  supplying 
lilway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  and  other  lumber,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
which  publicity  has  also  been  given  in  the  Weekly  Report. 

fr  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  reproduce  the  portions  of  the  two  reviews  already 
»ted  whieh  deal  with  the  Pacific  timber  trade,  as  follows: — 
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VIEWS  'OF  DOUGLAS  FIR  IMPORTERS. 

Messrs.  Foy,  Morgan  &  Company  write: — 

"  During  the  year  under  review,  the  business  with  London  was  not  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Owing  to  the  poor  demand  for  wood  goods  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  London 
importers  did  not  devote  much  attention  to  Douglas  fir,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  any  but  very  large  ships.  Up  till  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  demand 
was  very  dull,  but  since  the  Baltic  was  closed,  there  have  been  several  cargoes  in,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  rise  in  freights,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  buyers 
would  have  tried  their  hand  in  importing  this  article.  Owing  to  the  shutting  down 
of  many  of  the  mills,  and  the  reduction  of  the  output  of  others  owing  to  the  very  bad 
state  of  the  local  market,  the  sellers  have  not  been  able  to  respond  as  readily  as  should 
have  been  the  case  to  the  demands  made  for  this  market  before  freights  got  to  the 
present  high  level.    We  close  the  year  with  far  larger  stocks  than  usual." 

Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sim  report: — 

"British  Columbia  and  Oregon  pine  timber  has  made  some  progress  in  general 
favour  during  the  year,  and  the  London  importation  has  been  larger  than  usual. 
Purchased  at  a  time  when  market  conditions  seemed  settled,  and  the  stock  of  long- 
timber  in  the  country  required  replenishing,  rather  more  than  was  apparently  wanted 
found  its  way  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  difficulty  of 
forecasting  the  trend  of  the  demand  in  other  trades  for  large  sailing  ships,  limited  in 
numbers,  which  alone  can  carry  the  extreme  lengths  shipped  from  these  sources  of 
supply,  gives  to  this  market  also  a  somewhat  speculative  character.  Towards  the  end 
of  July  buyers  found  themselves  with  heavy  stocks  on  hand  which,  fortunately,  the 
outbreak  of  war  relieved  them  of  the  necessity  of  holding  indefinitely,  or  of  sacrificing 
at  heavy  losses.  The  great  advance  in  grain  freights  in  an  indirect  way  has  brought 
the  value  of  the  stock  of  Oregon  pine,  large  as  it  was,  to  a  point  more  than  correspond- 
ing to  its  cost,  and  the  inability  of  steamers  to  handle  the  extreme  lengths,  coupled 
with  a  vigorous  demand  for  the  use  of  the  wood  from  various  sources,  including  that 
of  coast  defence,  has  established  a  strong  market,  which  is  still  rising.  The  wood  is 
liked  for  its  consistent  quality.  The  state  of  war,  and  the  high  values  of  north  of 
Europe  stock,  have  driven  its  employment  into  channels  of  consumption  monopolized 
hitherto  by  the  cheaper  and  more  accessible  avenues  of  supply." 

THE  PITCH  PINE  MARKET. 

Pitch  pine  is  one  of  the  most  active  competitors  of  Douglas  fir  in  this  country, 
and  partly  because  it  has  been  longer  introduced,  is  preferred  by  users  for  certain 
purposes  for  which  the  Pacific  wood  is  equally  suitable,  Messrs.  Churchill  &  Sim's 
following  report,  therefore,  on  the  pitch  pine  trade  will  be  of  interest  to  British 
Columbia  shippers : — 

"  At  the  close  of  1913  the  stock  of  sawn  pitch  pine  timber  had  accumulated,  and 
shipments  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  continued  heavy  without  a  corre- 
sponding rate  of  increase  in  the  demand  necesssary  to  preserve  the  market  from  a 
declining  tendency.  The  principal  factor  in  this  trade,  which  invests  it  with  its  inter- 
esting, because  more  speculative,  characteristics,  is  the  price  of  tonnage,  and  this 
began  to  be  freely  offered  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  until  by  the  end  of  July 
there  was  too  much  stock  in  London.  The  outlook  was  a  gloomy  one  for  holders  of 
timber,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  completely  changed  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
market.  During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  very  large  quantities  were  delivered 
from  the  ponds,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  probability  of  replacing  this  stock  owing 
to  the  enormous  tonnage  requirements  in  other  trades  more  profitable  to  owners  than 
that  of  timber  carrying,  and  this  has  driven  up  freight  quotations  to  almost  unheard 
of  figures,  and  produced  c.i.f.  prices  ahead  which,  if  acquiesced  in,  only  a  certainty 
of  the  continuation  of  present  conditions  could  save  merchants  from  incurring  serious 
losses. 
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u  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  stock  of  deals  and  boards  has  been  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  diverted  cargoes  originally  destined  elsewhere;  the  demand  has  proved 
disappointing  on  the  whole,  but  there  has  been  more  inquiry  and  a  stronger  market 
■       since  the  Swedish  supply  was  curtailed,  and  prices  have  materially  improved." 

LONDON  TIMBER  STOCKS. 

The  same  report  also  includes  a  detailed  table  showing  the  comparative  stocks  of 
timber  held  at  the  public  docks  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  following  years: — 


COMPARATIVE  STOOB  OF  TIMBER,  DEALS,  STAVES,  ETC.,  AT  THE  PUBLIC  DOCKS  IN  LONDON,  AT 
THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  YEARS. 




1908. 

1 

1909. 

~  

1910. 

1911. 

* 

1912. 

1913. 

1914 



Foreign — 

1,236,000 

2,161,000 

1,667,000 

1,506,000 

1,701,000 

2,199,000 

1,160,000 

1,985,000 

2,157,000 

2,518,000 

1,955,000 

2,119,000 

1,785,000 

1,037,000 

Boards   „ 

12,062,000 

11,085,000 

11,967.000 

10,181,000 

11,303,000 

12,687,000 

11,871,000 

602 

340 

'827 

440 

287 

1,775 

57 

1  980 

OOo 

±,Uo/ 

Pitch  pine  timber. .  n 

13,056 

13,053 

8,211 

9,677 

6,895 

17,581 

12,961 

Oregon  pine, timber, 

&C   II 

3,740 

7,106 

2,897 

6,610 

5,742 

5,934 

11,407 

Wainscot  logs  Pieces. 

551 

267 

500 

781 

890 

699 

1,380 

Staves   Mille. 

255 

180 

187 

178 

293 

483 

446 

i.  'olonial — 

Pine  deals  and  bat- 

609,000 

543,000 

541,000 

440,000 

508,000 

575,000 

453,000 

Red  pine  &  battens.  n 

22,000 

53,000 

73,000 

48,000 

25,000 

20.000 

44,000 

Spruce        h        . .  M 

618,000 

553,000 

704,000 

640,000 

543,000 

884,000 

688,000 

Red  pine  timber. .  .Loads. 

62 

10 

Yellow  pine  timber,  n 

718 

408 

"  277 

346 

940 

1,025 

225 

Oak  timber   ii 

216 

252 

51 

32 

Oak     planks,  &c. 

(American)   » 

1,377 

1,479 

1,437 

2,643 

1,353 

3,860 

5,592 

5,673 

4,558 

4,622 

8,402 

4,802 

6,099 

6,079 

f  ronbark  and  Green- 

heart   tr 

70 

'  238 

304 

113 

169 

707 

827 

Elm   

589 

956 

1,095 

775 

433 

1,730 

2,006 

Ash                           n  • 

85 

5 

1 

3 

12 

41 

25 

208 

891 

340 

338 

212 

282 

292 

3,172 

2,634 

3,429 

5,281 

5,355 

6,5  6 

4,399 

92 

94 

72 

43 

48 

62 

EXCHANGE  MEETINGS  OF  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS. 

A  practical  feature  of  the  campaign  which  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  conducting  in  the  interests  of  British  trade,  is  the 
holding  of  so-called  " exchange  meetings"  of  manufacturers  and  buyers. 

It  has  been  found  that  both  British  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  been 
importing  from  Germany  and  elsewhere  materials  which — if  even  to  a  lesser  degree — 
are  produced  in  this  country,  and  one  object  of  these  conferences  is  to  bring  buyers 
and  sellers  together  at  ^  time  when  such  co-operation  is  advantageous.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  as  an  outcome  of  the  present  situation,  British  manufacturers  will  com- 
mence the  production  of  certain  goods  which  have  previously  only  been  obtainable 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  such  manufacturers  are  invited  to  attend  these 
business  meetings  at  which  facilities  are  available  for  them  to  exhibit  and  introduce 
iheir  goods  to  buyers. 

Each  of  these  exchange  meetings  is  devoted  to  some  special  branch  of  trade. 
They  last  two  or  three  days,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  London  meeting  which 
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rakes  place  in  premises  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  recently  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose, each  exhibition  is  moved  to  the  principal  provincial  cities,  usually  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  commercial  bodies. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  BENTWOOD  FURNITURE. 

The  first  two  meetings  were  devoted  respectively  to  toys  and  electrical  supplies, 
and  the  most  recent  is  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  the  manufacture  of  bent- 
wood  furniture  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  has  always  been  a  special  Austrian  industry,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
demand  for  this  furniture  which  has  been  established  in  the  United  Kingdom,  large 
quantities  are  sent  to  other  countries  most  of  which  are  consumers  of  British  goods, 
the  total  export  trade  from  Austria  amounting  to  £505,600  in  1913. 

With  the  total  cessation  of  Austrian  supplies,  some  of  the  furniture  manufac- 
turers are  desirous  of  not  only  securing  the  British  trade,  but  supplying  bentwood 
furniture  of  the  Austrian  type  for  export  purposes. 

Upon  visiting  the  exhibition,  it  was  found  that  probably  a  dozen  manufacturers, 
mainly  from  High  Wycombe,  have  commenced  the  manufacture  of  bentwood  furni- 
ture and  were  showing  the  most  popular  types  of  Austrian  chairs  and  stools.  In  cer- 
tain cases  there  are  deviations  from  the  Austrian  methods,  but  the  goods  look  well 
and  the  workmanship  appeared  to  be  excellent. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICE. 

At  the  same  time  the  prices  are  considerably  above  those  at  which  Austrian  goods 
are  ordinarily  laid  down  in  this  market,  the  advance  ranging  from  a  quarter  to  one- 
third,  or  even  more.  Manufacturers  attribute  this  mainly  to  cheap  Austrian  labour 
and  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  timber  in  this  country  in  comparison  with  the  cheap 
supplies  available  in  Austria.  Another  reason  is  that  the  industry  is  an  entirely  new 
one  in  the'  United  Kingdom,  whereas  for  many  years  operations  have  been  conducted 
upon  a  most  elaborate  scale  in  Austria,  enabling  all  possible  economies  to  be  adopted. 

Manufacturers  state  that  they  have  taken  up  the  production  of  these  goods  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  supply  a  definite  want,  but  that  the  future  development 
depends  entirely  upon  the  encouragement  given  by  buyers  both  for  home  and  export. 

DEMAND  FOR  BIRCH. 

Incidentally  one  of  the  manufacturers  mentioned  the  large  demand  existing  at 
the  present  time  for  birch  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies.  His  firm  could 
place  a  large  order  for  logs  with  Canadian  shippers,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive 
quotations. 
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PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 


The  prices  of  practically  all  provisions  have  steadily  advanced,  chiefly  owing  to 
aecd  cost  of  freights  and  shortage  of  transportation  facilities,  further  stimulated 
in  most  cases  by  heavy  Government  purchases. 

n,<  following  table  taken  from  the  Monthly  Report  published  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
Page  and  Son  for  January  shows  the  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  bacon,  in  comparison  with  values  at  the  same  time  last  year: — 


Butter— 

Danish  

Siberian  

French  .  . .  . . : . . 

Irish   

Dutch  

Australian    

Australian  (unsalted) 

New  Zealand  

Argentine   

Cheese- 
Canadian   

New  Zealand  

Bacon  (singed  sides)...  . 

Irish  

Danish  and  Swedish. 

Dutch  

Russian   

Canadian  


Present 
prices. 


per  cwt. 


150s. -154s. 
126s. -132s. 


Value  this 
time  last 
year. 


126s. 

-136s. 

100s. 

-114s 

130s. 

-138s. 

104s. 

-114s. 

134s. 

-138s. 

114s. 

-118s. 

130s. 

-134s. 

102s. 

-114s. 

76s. 

-  79s. 

65s. 

-  69s. 

75s. 

-  76s. 

65s. 

-  67s. 

76s. 

-  84s. 

70s. 

-  80s. 

74s. 

-  81s. 

66s. 

-  74s. 

76s. 

-  79s. 

66s. 

-  72s. 

56s. 

-  68s. 

73s. 

-  76s. 

66s. 

-  71s. 

per  cwt. 


127s. -129s. 
94s. -112s. 
110s. -130s. 


STOCKS  OF  CHEESE. 

Thi  same  report  also  contains  the  estimated  stocks  at  the  ports  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Bristol,  and  the  values  of  the  finest  grades  of  Canadian  and  New  Zealand 
cheese  on  the  1st  January,  1915,  and  in  the  four  previous  years,  from  which  it  will 
be  -<t  ii  that  the  stocks  of  Canadian  are  very  much  lower  than  for  years  past,  which 
will  obviously  have  a  further  tendency  to  keep  quotations  steady. 


CANADIAN. 


1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

171.000  boxes 
79s. 

283,000  bo.\(  ss 
68s. 

309,000  boxes 
65s. 

262,000  boxes 
74s. 

404,000  boxes 
59s. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

16.000  crates 
76s. 

7,000  crates 
W.  66s.  C.  62s. 

16,000  crates 
W.  61s.  C.  62s. 

2,500  crates 
71s. 

7,500  crates 
W.  55s.  6d.,  C.  57s. 

THE  BACON  TRADE. 

The  bacon  trade  also  continues  to  be  very  firm,  and  prices  have  risen  considerably 
recently. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  January  8,  1915. 

TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  to-day  published  its  returns  for  the  month  of  December. 
The  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  and  the  comparative  values  of  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1913  are  as  follows: — 


Dec,  1913.  Dec,  1914. 

Imports                                                                         £71.114,874  £67,554,960 

Exports                                                                           43,326,920  26,278,928 

Re-exports                                                                        9,728,523  5,870,546 


A  decrease  in  imports  was  recorded  amounting  to  £3,559,914;  a  decrease  in 
exports  of  £17,047,992;  and  a  decrease  in  re-exports  of  £3,857,977. 

CHIEF  IMPORTS  AFFECTED. 

The  following1  table  is  prepared  to  show  the  chief  imports  adversely  influenced 
during  the  last  month  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1913. 

Dec,  1914. 


Articles.  Decrease. 

Food  and  drink  (non-dutiable)   £  72,986 

Tobacco   198,791 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel   214,383 

Wood  and  timber   669,254 

Cotton   5,305,845 

Various  textile  materials   911,359 

Hides  and  undressed  skins   127,056 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  thereof   968,287 

Yarn  and  textile  fabrics — 

Wool   386,964 

Cotton   452,046 

Silk   315,451 

Other  materials.  .  ..   284,833 

Miscellaneous  manufactures   841,417 


CHIEF  EXPORTS  AFFECTED. 

The  main  exports  exhibiting  a  decrease  during  the  month  of  December  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  month  1913,  are: — 

Dec,  1914. 


Articles.  Decrease. 

Foodstuffs   £1,237,711 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured — 

Coal,  coke  and  manufactured  fuel   1,984.258 

Wool   419,812 

Hides  and  undressed  skins   113,506 

Miscellaneous   155,104 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   1,773,447 

Cutlery,  hardware,  etc   325,743 

Electrical  goods   162.101 

Machinery   1,501,176 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

Wool   1,171,561 

Cotton   4,874,065 

Other  materials   482.139 

Chemicals,  drugs,  colours   210,648 

Railway  carriages,  trucks,  motor  oars,  cycles,  etc   510,593 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  covering  the  above  periods,  reveals  the  following 
tor  eases  or  decreases,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  Great  Britain's  imports  of  certain  com- 
modities from  Canada. 


-f"  Increase  or 

Articles. 

Dpp  101*? 

"Hpo  1014 

— Decrease. 

Wheat  

£911,469 

£1,440,358 

+  £528,889 

\\  hratnu-al  and  flour  

196,171 

155,516 

—  40,655 

B'\  rli*v 

07  Ton 

16,2.96 

—  11,494 

Oats.  .  ■  

34,525 

13,235 

—  21,290 

Peas  •  

374 

675 

+  301 

Bacon  

52,031 

162,698 

+  110,667 

23,083 

21,464 

—  1,619 

Cheese                                      .  . 

236,875 

372,326 

-f  135,451 

Canned  salmon  

149,731 

91,393 

—  58,338 

5,656 

7,294 

+  1,638 

Hewn  fir,  oak,  teak,  etc  

7,736 

1,875 

—  5,8'61 

90,878 

114,748 

+  23,870 

Flax  or  linseed  

66,589 

—  66,589 

Pulp  of  wood  (mechanical,  wet) 

10,236 

7,252 

—  2,984 

Hides  

2,172 

58,939 

+  56,767 

The  articles  recording  an  increase  in  the  above  table  are  wheat,  peas,  bacon,  cheese, 
♦■anned  lobsters,  sawn  or  split  fir  and  hides. 

PRIME  PACIFIC  HALIBUT  AND  SALMON. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  following  interesting  paragraph  appears  in  the 
irrent  issue  of  The  Fish  Trades  Gazette:— 

"  In  a  recent  issue  the  early  arrival  of  supplies  of  prime  Pacific  halibut  and 
salmon  from  Prince  Rupert  was  announced,  and  we  are  now  informed  that  the  first 
consignment  of  halibut,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  such  an  excellent  recep- 
tion in  the  English  market  this  time  last  year,  has  come  to  hand.  It  is  highly  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  state  that  it  has  arrived  in  really  first-class  condition,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Robinson,  of  Grimsby,  who  has  organized  this  interesting  feature,  has  received 
good  evidence  of  this  in  a  message  from  a  customer,  a  fishmonger  at  Sleaford,  who 
has  reported  on  the  fish  as  follows : — (  That  was  a  beautiful  halibut  you  sent,  and 
which  I  am  now  using;  good  enough  for  any  trade  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  absolutely 
perfect/  As  we  have  stated,  the  arrivals  of  this  Pacific  fish  in  the  pink  of  condition 
should  form  a  market  feature  more  than  usually  welcome  just  now  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  of  supply  which  face  the  trade  in  this  time  of  war.  But  apart  from  that, 
this  annual  innovation  would  seem  a  confirmed  successful  item  in  the  fisheries 
year." 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  Dane.) 

Glasgow,  January  15,  1915. 

conditions  in  leather  trade. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Leather  Trades  Review  has  the  following  remarks  to  make 
regarding  present  conditions  of  the  trade: — 

IRELAND. 

"  On  the  principle  that  when  things  come  to  the  worst  they  begin  to  mend,  the 
stagnation  of  business  in  the  hide  and  skin  trade  of  the  country  took  a  decided  change 
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for  the  better  last  week,  caused  primarily  by  the  expressed  determination  of  the  fleshers 
to  advance  prices  for  dead  meat  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  all  round.  The  lead  given 
in  this  direction  by  the  Dublin  trade  was  quickly  followed  by  kindred  dealers,  with 
the  result  that  a  large  number  of  cattle  came  into  the  market  and  prices  improved. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  last  year  the  swing  of  the  commercial  pendulum 
was  regular,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  brisk  spring  business.  Hides  and  offal 
shared  in  the  prevailing  opening  of  trade,  and  this  week  numerous  lorries  are  to  be 
seen  laden  with  packages  of  skins  and  pelts  en  route  to  cross-channel  tanyards,  where 
their  arrival  is  anxiously  awaited.  Well-flayed  hides  are  at  present  realizing  up  to  9d. 
per  pound  in  open  market,  and  the  increased  supplies  are  giving  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 

*  The  leather  market,  although  as  yet  featureless,  is  bound  to  improve  materially 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  boot  merchants  of  Dublin  raised  their  prices  on  Satur- 
day last  by  15  per  cent.  Leather  workers  all  over  Ireland  are  briskly  engaged  in  the 
output  of  footwear  for  soldiers  and  trappings  for  chargers.  The  firms  engaged  in  the 
production  of  these  lines  are  numerous,  but  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  War  Office 
needs.  Boots  by  the  ten  thousand,  bandoliers  in  equal  quantity,  and  saddles  for  the 
horses  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  supply 
traders,,  whose  employees  are  doing  double  spells  of  duty  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand." 


GLASGOW. 

"  Business  has  now  a  fair  start  for  the  new  year.  During  the  past  week  very 
little  was  done  except  in  the  way  of  stocktaking  and  getting  ready  to  make  a  fresh 
start.  There  have  been  no  advances  to  record,  but  prices  remain  as  firm  as  ever. 
English  bends  of  all  weights  and  selections  are  in  very  short  supply,  and  prices  are 
extremely  firm.  OfTal  of  every  description  is  wanted.  Good  class  shoulders  are  scarce, 
while  common  sorts  are  in  good  demand.  Bellies  are  saleable  as  soon  as  made.  Dress- 
ing and  shaved  hides  maintain  high  prices,  and  sell  practically  as  they  come  forward. 
Waxed  kip  butts  meet  with  good  inquiry,  and  are  very  little  easier  in  price. 

"American  leather  has  been  largely  used,  and  supplies  show  signs  of  shrinking. 
Hemlock  hides  and  o.w.  bends  have  been  selling  freely  at  advanced  prices.  The 
demand  for  waxed  splits  is  well  maintained,  consequently  prices  keep  firm. 

"  Manufacturers  of  heavy  boots  have  made  a  good  start  for  the  year,  and  have 
plenty  of  orders  in  hand.  Boot  factors'  are  now  showing  samples  for  the  spring  trade, 
but  as  they  have  very  few  men's  goods  to  show,  they  are  in  rather  a  difficult  position. 
Ketailers  and  repairers  were  quiet  last  week. 

"  Hides  were  in  smaller  supply  at  the  local  markets  last  week,  and  prices  kept 
firm  at  previous  rates.    The  prices  of  sheep  skins  were  slightly  reduced." 


GLASGOW  PRICES. 

1st.  Class.  2nd  Class. 


Hides— 

Polled. 

Horned. 

Polled. 

Horned. 

90  lbs.  and  up  

7  id. 

7*d. 

6id. 

7  id. 

90    "  "  

8 

71 

7| 

U 

80-89  lbs.  and  up  

8 

7g 

7§ 

7£ 

70-79    "        "  ....   

8 

7| 

73 

71 

60-69    "  "   

8i 

71 

8 

71 

50-59    "  "   

81 

Sh 

85 

7i  .. 

49  lbs.  and  under  

si 

8* 

sg 

73 

Cows — 

.  60  lbs.  and  up  

7g 

7 

7  i 

6i 

50-59  lbs  

8£ 

7:1 

71 

49    lbs.  and  under  

7g 

7| 

n 

Bullsr  

51 

52 

54 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

7iJ 

to  8| 

3  9 

Horse  hides  (first  heavy  selection) 
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GLASGOW  PROVISION  TRADE. 

The  Prevision  Trade  Report  for  the  current  week  quotes  as  follows: — 

I  fog  Products. 

Present  Prices, 
s.  s. 

American  L.C.,  A.C.  and  Manchester  hams — Scarce   on   spot  and 

wanted  at  firmer  prices   71  to  72 

American  skinned  hams — Few  offering-  and  2s.  dearer   76 

American  New  York  shoulders — Unchanged   55 

American  C.C.  and  L.C.  bacon — Scarce  and  2s.  advance   68 

Canadian  Wiltshires — Good  demand  and  2s.  to  3s.  higher  on  the  week.    77  to  78 

Canadian  Cumberlands — Good  demand,  2s.  to  3s.  advance   69  to  70 

Canadian  boneless  shoulders — Fair  demand  at  unchanged  rates..  ..     63  to  64 

Irish  fresh  L.C.  bacon  and  hams — Scarce  at  firmer  prices   82  to  84 

Irish  ex-salt  hams — Fewer  offering  and  quotations  higher   76  to  78 

Irish  smoked  hams — Good  demand  at  firm  prices   90  tO'96 

Dairy  Products. 

Home  cheese — Moderate  arrivals.    Demand  steady  and  prices  firm.  .  85  to  86 

Canadian  cheese — Fair  sale  at  firm  prices   79  to  80 

New  Zealand  cheese- — In  good  demand  and  prices  advanced  Is.  to  2s.  79  to  80 

CANADIAN  CHEESE. 

With  reference  to  Canadian  cheese,  on  January  14  prices  ran  up  to  82s.,  which  is 
considered  a  high-water  mark.  The  following'  statement  shows  the  ruling  prices  up 
to  January  13,  and  comparison  is  made  with  the  same  period  last  year: — 

1915.  1914. 

Jan.  13.  Jlan.  14. 

Canadian,  white   ..  79s.  69s. 

coloured   80s.  70s. 


CANADIAN  EGGS. 

A9  mentioned  in  a  previous  report,  Canadian  eggs  are  again  finding  favour  on 
this  market,  and  shippers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  during  the  period  August 
17,  1914,  to  January  8,  1915,  55,376  cases  are  reported  to  have  been  received. 

CANADIAN  BACON. 

In  the  following  table  present  prices  are  compared  with  those  of  last  year: — 

1915.  1914. 

Canadian  Wiltshire  cwt.    77s.  to  78s.       70s.  to  71s. 

Cumberlands  "       69s.       70s.       70s.  74s. 

boneless  shoulders   63s.        64s.        66s.  67s. 
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HOLLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Rotterdam,  January  14,  1915. 

CANADIAN  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  generally  desirable  to  ascertain  what  another  country  thinks  of  Canadian 
conditions  and  prospects,  and  the  following  circular  letter  just  issued  by  the  Nether- 
lands Trans-Atlantic  Mortgage  Company,  Amsterdam,  takes  a  most  optimistic  view 
as  to  the  future  of  Canada,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest  as  giving  the 
opinion  entertained  by  investors  in  the  Netherlands. 

"  In  connection  with  the  general  crisis  we  have  not  placed  mortgage  bonds  for 
some  months  past,  but  we  hope  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  again  a  demand 
for  our  stocks. 

large  investment. 

"  We  deem  it  advisable  to  give  some  information  concerning  Canada,  where  we 
have  invested  a  capital  of  about  8,000,000  guilders  ($3,200,000)  in  first  mortgages, 
during  our  first  three  working  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

"  Iii  the  first  place  we  beg  to  refer  to  an  article  of  the  Dutch  Vice-Consul  at 
Winnipeg  in  the  weekly  paper  Handelsberichten,  dated  December  10,  1914,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Trade.  In  this  report  it  is  announced 
that  the  prices  of  Canadian  agricultural  products  have  advanced.  This  statement 
entirely  corresponds  with  the  official  figures  sent  to  us  from  our  Winnipeg  office,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  1913  crop  of  the  four  principal  products  amounted  to : 

INCREASED  VALUES. 

186  million  bushels  wheat  which  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  realized .. $130,200,000 
210      "  oats  which  at  28  cents  per  bushel,  realized. .  .  .  58,800,000 

35      "  barley,  which  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  realized..  10,500,000 

15      "  "        linseed,  which  at  $1.10  per  bushel,  realized .  .    ..  16,500,000 

Total  proceeds  $216,000,000 

On  the  other  hand  the  1914  crop  is  estimated  at : 

150  million  bushels  wheat,  prices  are  now  95  cents,  estimated.  .  .  .  $142,500,000 

175      "           "        oats,  prices  are  now  42  cents,  proceeds   73,500,000 

25      "           "        barley,  prices  are  now  52  cents,  proceeds..  ..  13,000,000 

6      "           "        linseed,  prices  are  now  $1.25,  proceeds   7,500,000 

Total  proceeds  estimated  at  $236,500,000 


LOWER  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

"  Taking  into  consideration  in  this  connection  that  the  cost  of  harvesting  will  be 
considerably  lower  this  year  as  the  farmers  only  paid  $2  to  $2.75  day's  wages,  as 
against  $3  to  $3.50  last  year,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  grain  crop  will  yield 
much  more  profit.  The  circumstance  that  this  autumn  much  more  snow  and  rain  fell 
than  in  other  years,  will  have  a  very  favourable  influence  on  the  next  crop,  as  in 
consequence  of  this  the  moisture  in  the  soil  has  increased  extraordinarily. 
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IM  REASED  SETTLEMENT. 

What  tin  consequences  of  the  European  war  for  Canada  will  be  cannot  yet  be 
judged.  For  some  months  past  there  has  been  a  striking  inerease  of  applications  to 
the  Government  for  tree  homoteads.  In  Manitoba,  289  homesteads  were  disposed  of 
in  September,  as  against  176  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  During  the 
week  ending  September  29,  9(5  homesteads  were  disposed  of  in  Manitoba,  128  in 
Saskatchewan  and  ls7  in  Alberta,  a  total  of  411,  being  the  highest  figure  ever  reached 
in  any  one  week. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK  VERY  FAVOURABLE. 

'•  The  considerably  larger  yields  of  agricultural  and  forest  products  will  greatly 
favour  the  position  of  Canada,  as  the  working  classes  in  Europe  are  largely  prevented 

from  producing,  and  therefore  larger  quantities  must  be  purchased  from  America. 
The  prices  of  the  foodstuffs  of  Canada  have  already  substantially  advanced  and  will 
continue  to  advance  when  the  rates  of  exchange  and  Trans- Atlantic  navigation  have 
recovered.  A  large  increase  in  the  national  wealth  of  Canada  will  result  from  this. 
Without  any  more  cost  or  trouble  Canada  will  be  able  to  obtain  considerably  larger 
riches  from  her  natural  resources  than  she  has  ever  done  before,  or  could  do  in  a 
number  of  years  under  normal  circumstances. 

"  We  wish  to  bring  the  above  under  the  notice  of  the  money-investing  people  in 
order  to  show  that  the  capital  invested  by  us  in  a  country  such  as  Canada  is  safe  even 
in  times  of  Knropoan  war." 

THE  DUTCH  WAR  LOAN. 

The  total  subscription  to  the  new  5  per  cent  war  loan  of  275,000,000  gulden 
amounted  to  402,000,000.  The  loan  was  a  great  success,  and  the  result  is  very  much 
better  than  was  anticipated. 

Subscribers  for  more  than  10,000  gulden  and  for  smaller  amounts  who  have  not 
requested  preference  will  not  be  allotted  the  full  amount  subscribed. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  OVERSEA  TRUST  COMPANY. 

Keference  was  made  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  Company  in  a  former 
report.  The  formation  is  now  completed,  and  their  advertisement  appears  in  the 
daily  papers  as  follows : — 

Kneuterdijk  13,  The  Hague. 

"  The  above  Trust  Company  is  in  a  position  from  now  onwards  to  grant  its  inter- 
mediation to  Dutch  merchants  and  Dutch  trading  associations. 

a  For  ensuring  undisturbed  import  from  overseas  of  articles  which  have  been 
declared  either  absolute  or  conditional  contraband  by  belligerent  Powers,  of 
which  may  yet  be  so  prescribed,  as  well  as  products  manufactured  therefrom, 
where  such  goods  are  intended  for  use  in  the  Netherlands; 

h.  For  re-export  to  the  Netherlands  colonies  and  neutral  States  of  goods  imported 
in  the  manner  indicated  above  (see  par.  a) ; 

c.  For  the  import  of  goods  from  belligerent  countries  which  only  allow  such  exporta- 
tion on  condition  that  the  goods  concerned  are  not  re-exported  to  one  or  other  of 
their  enemies." 
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TRINIDAD. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  Edgar  Tripp.) 

Port  of  Spain,  January  13,  1915. 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 

The  report  has  recently  been  made  public  of  the  committee  appointed  to  furnish 
information  as  to  the  principal  imports  into  Trinidad  from  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  also  as  to  the  exports  of  the  colony  to  those  countries.  The  opinion 
is  expressed  that  the  figures  given  in  the  report  do  not  cover  anything  like  the  real 
volume  of  imports  from  the  countries  in  question,  there  being  transhipments  to  a 
considerable  amount  returned  as  from  the  United  Kingdom.  No  doubt  the  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  figures  given  as  exports,  as  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  cocoa  to  a  large  amount  is  purchased  in  London  by  Germany,  as  also 
in  the  great  distributing  port  of  Havre  to  which  large  quantities  of  that  product 
are  shipped. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  committee  refer- 
red to.  It  may  be  noted  that  most  of  the  articles  previously  obtained  from  Germany 
are  also  manufactured  in  Canada.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  the  opportunity 
of  a  fair  share  of  this  trade  being  secured  by  the  Dominion  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

FIGURES  OF  GERMAN  TRADE. 

The  share  of  Germany  in  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Trinidad  during 
the  last  five  years  was  as  under: — 


Total  Imports.  Imports  from  Germany. 

1909   £2,489,298  £46,241  or  1-8  percent. 

1910  "   2,570,869  33,279  or  1-3 

1!>1  1    2,755,400  48,260  or  1.8 

1912   2,594,143  32,721  or  1-3 

1913   2,828,550  40,179  or  1-4 

Total  Exports.  Exports  to  Germany. 

1909    £2,418,564  £  58,583  or  2.4  percent. 

1910   2,695,446  102,844  or  3-9 

1911    2,506,038  ,  96,435  or  3-8 

1912   2,384,395  96,785  or  3-8 

1913    3,065,863  137,417  or  4.5 


The  trade  with  Austria-Hungary  is  inappreciable,  amounting  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1913,  to,  import  £1,257,  mainly  hentwood  furniture,  and  haber. 
dashery;  and  exports  £9,283,  mainly  asphalt. 
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ARTICLES  IMPORTED  FROM  GERMANY. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  Germany  as  shown  by  the  customs  return* 
!«>r  the  year  ended  December  31,  1913,  were: — 


Aerated  and  mineral  waters   £  376 

Apparel   1,528 

Beer  and  ale   526 

Boots  and  shoes   257 

Cand.es   919 

Cement  .  .   .  .  1,411 

Cordage   340 

Glass,  China  and  earthenware   5,954 

Hosiery  and  other  cotton  manufactures   2,413 

Haberdashery   1,786 

Hardware,  including  cutlery  and  tools..   ..   3,226 

Hats   392 

Machinery,  including  sewing  machines   2,547 

Medicines  and  drugs   1,589 

M  lk,  condensed   4,669 

Musical  instruments   1,022 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of   918 

Spirits   470 

Starch   400 

Sugar,  refined   1,580 

Toys  and  games   727 

Wines   943 

Wood,  manufactures  of   1,800 

Wool,  manufactures  of   332 

Other  articles  unenumerated   4,054 


Total   £40,179 


INDIRECT  IMPORT  OF  GERMAN  GOODS. 

The  above  figures  of  imports  represent  the  value  of  direct  consignments  from 
Germany,  and  do  not  cover  the  very  considerable  imports  of  German  goods  purchased 
from  business  houses  in  England,  which  are  credited  in  the  customs  returns  as 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  being  the  last  country  of  ownership.  These 
returns  do  not  therefore  show  the  full  quantity  and  value  of  goods  of  German  origin 
imported  into  the  colony,  which  may  be  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  £150,000 
per  annum  in  place  of  £40,000  as  shown  above. 

REASONS  FOR  GERMAN  SUCCESS. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  colonial 
importer  to  prefer  certain  articles  of  German  and  Austrian  manufacture  to  those  of 
British  manufacture  are: — 

(a)  Cheapness  and  finish. 

(b)  The  style  and  pattern  of  many  of  the  articles  supplied  being  more  suitable 
at  the  price  for  local  taste. 

(c)  The  failure  of  British  manufacturers  to  compete  with  German  manufacturers 
in  the  cheaper  class  of  articles  such  as  glass  and  earthenware,  cutlery,  fancy  articles 
of  all  kinds,  toys.  etc. 
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CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  January  15,  1915. 

MARKETS  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LUMBER. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal,  exporters  in  the  western  United  States 
kave  been  looking  to  Cuba  with  deep  concern;  especially  lumber  merchants  who  are 
eager  to  enter  the  Cuban  market  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  that  this  important 
waterway  will  offer  to  the  trade.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  Cuban  dealers 
in  British  Columbia  lumber  with  the  result  that  satisfactory  connections  have  been 
made  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  trial  order  for  Douglas  fir  will 
be  placed  with  an  important  firm  of  British  Columbia. 

While  this  lumber  is  unknown  in  Cuba,  a  leading  Cuban  merchant,  after  investi- 
gations made  from  data  provided,  expresses  the  opinion  that  Douglas  fir  could  be 
put  to  the  same  uses  as  yellow  pine  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  with  the  advant- 
age over  the  latter  that  boards  of  greater  length  could  be  obtained  and  as  the  grain 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  spruce,  it  could  enter  the  Cuban  market  as  a  strong 
competitor  of  yellow  pine. 

Considering  that  the  annual  import  into  Cuba  of  yellow  pine  amounts  to  more 
than  100,000,000  feet,  it  is  evident  that  Cuba  would  open  a  valuable  market  to  the 
lumber  industry  of  British  Columbia  if  the  calculations  made  by  the  merchant  refer- 
red to  are  accurate. 

As  the  time  appears  propitious  for  an  active  campaign  on  behalf  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  lumber  it  is  imperative  that  a  few  samples  of  Douglas  fir  and  other  mer- 
chantable woods  of  British  Columbia  should  be  forwarded  at  once  so  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  may  be  taken  to  prepare  the  ground  for  future  trade. 

A  NATIONAL  CURRENCY  FOR  CUBA. 

Since  Cuba  became  a  republic  the  question  of  providing  a  national  currency 
has  been  repeatedly  considered  though  heretofore  no  satisfactory  solution  has  been 
reached.  President  Menocal,  however,  has  given  this  problem  close  study  with  the 
result  that  soon  Cuba  will  have  its  own  money,  the  contract  having  been  awarded  to 
the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  which  will  take  care  of  the  purchase  of  metals,  coining, 
etc.  It  is  said  that  for  the  time  being  the  Philadelphia  mint  will  execute  the  orders. 
Dr.  Leopoldo  Cancio,  secretary  of  the  Cuban  Treasury  explains  the  situation  as 
follows : — 

u  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  will  be  serious  difficulties  presented  in  carry- 
ing the  law  into  practice  and  giving  to  Cuba  a  national  currency.  The  work  of 
Congress  in  the  matter  did  not  go  into  details,  because,  as  I  say,  it  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  coining;  there  is  need  of  regulation,  and  this  cannot  be  perfected 
fey  the  Executive  until  fixed  details  are  arrived  at  which  will  insure  the  prompt 
transition  of  our  present  confused  monetary  system  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

METHODS  OF  TRANSITION. 

"  One  of  the  most  delicate  problems  of  the  new  system  will  be  the  exclusion  from 
the  market  of  foreign  money  now  circulating  and  its  substitution  by  national  money. 
The  details  of  that  transformation  require  operations  of  exchange  which  only  bankers 
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can  perform  satisfactorily,  and  the  banks  will  accordingly  be  offered  an  opportunity 
i  make  proposals  at  public  auction,  as  provided  by  the  law.  It  is  my  intention  and 
ale  •  obligation,  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  over  measures  that  may  be  adopted  by 
the  banks,  in  order  that  the  economic  interests  of  the  Republic  may  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  spirit  of  lucre,  and  that  the  change  to  the  new  system  may  be  fair  and  easy  of 
pceomplishment,  . 

"We  will  endeavour  to  have  the  Government  receive  part  of  the  new  coinage, 
both  of  gold  and  silver,  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1915,  and  even 
bei  P(  the  end  of  the  next  sugar  season  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  tobacco 
harvest  Great  care  will  be  taken  that  the  old  currency  will  not  disappear  before  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  new  is  ready.  . 

MONEY  TO  BE  COINED. 

"  The  money  t<>  be  coined  will  have  on  the  obverse  side  the  head  of  the  liberator 
Marti,  and  on  the  reverse  the  shield  of  the  Republic.  The  silver  money  will  be  of  the 
denominations  with  which  our  public  is  already  familiar,  that  is,  10  centavos,  20 
<•>  atavos,  40  centavos,  and  one  peso  or  dollar.  They  will  have  the  same  value  ns 
>imilar  coins  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  same  amount  in  American  money. 

GOLD  STANDARD  MAINTAINED. 

"  The  new  law  respects  the  gold  standard  to  which  Cuba  has  held  in  her  prosper- 
ous and  adverse  fortune  to  such  an  extent  that  the  expert  financier,  Mr.  Porter,  who 
came  to  Cuba  in  1898  to  prepare  the  financial  resources  with  which  the  new  regime 
was  to  begin,  qualified  as  pathetic  the  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  producing  classes 
of  Cuba  to  sustain  that  standard.  The  executive  proposes  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  maintain  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver  money,  as  in  all  well  organized 
monetary  systems;  for  the  purpose  of  and  in  conformity,  with  the  law,  a  reserve  will 
be  established  in  the  Treasury  formed  from- part  of  the  profits  of  the  coining  of 
silver.  Cuba  will  attain  the  object  proposed  by  the  authors  of  the  new  system  by 
establishing  its  own  monetary  circulation,  and  will  be  free  from  the  daily  tax  imposed 
by  the  Exchange  on  the  different  moneys  in  circulation,  which  renders  unstable  the 
value  of  labour  and  even  domestic  transactions  of  less  importance,  profiting  by  the 
gains  produced  by  fiduciary  issues.  In  the  present  regime  the  Spanish  Treasury  is 
benefited  or  has  been  benefited  by  the  profits  produced  by  the  coining  of  Spanish 
silver  and  copper,  and  the  United  States  Treasury  by  the  nickel  and  copper  circu- 
lated among  us.  The  profits  of  the  new  silver  money  will  be  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  nominal  value,  and  a  considerable  part  will  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  for 
the  general  obligation  of  the  State,  over  and  above  what  will  be  reserved  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  circulation  of  silver  and  its  parity  with  gold.  The  Secretary  wants  to  lose  no 
time,  but  to  immediately  put  the  new  law  to  a  test  so  that  by  April  next  the  new 
currency  will  be  in  circulation.  The  fears  felt  in  financial  centres  of  the  world  by 
reason  of  the  European  war  make  it  advisable  not  to  weaken  the  instrument  which' 
the  new  law  places  in  our  hand.    .  . 

MONEYS  AT  PRESENT  IN  USE. 

At  present  the  moneys  circulating  in  Cuba  are  as  follows :  The  United  State- 
currency  officially  adopted  by  the  State ;  the  Spanish  "  Centen,"  $5  with  the  usual 
interest  of  6  per  cent;  "  Doblon,"  $4,  with  the  same  interest;  and  "  Escudo,"  $2,  with 
6  per  cent  interest ;  the  French  "  Louis,"  with  equal  value  to  the  Spanish  "  Doblon  ;'7 
and  Spanish  silver  and  copper.  The  rate  of  exchange  on  the  above  currency  always 
fluctuates  so  that  no  fixed  value  can  be  given  to  any  one  in  relation  to  the  others  that 
would  hold  for  any  appreciable  time. 
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INCREASE  IN  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

According-  to  the  latest  statistics  recently  published  . by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  Cuba,  the  trade  returns  between  Canada  and  Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
December  31,  1913,  show  an  aggregate  figure  of  $4,540,293,  of  which  imports  account 
for  $1,754,594,  and  exports  for  $2,785,699.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  trade 
returns  for  1912,  when  the  aggregate  trade  amounted  to  $3, 573,335,  the  year  1913 
shows  an  increase  of  $966,958.    The  following  tables  mark  the  progress  of  the  import 


and  export  trade  for  the  two  years  given: 

Imports  from  Canada  during-  1012   $1,531,391 

"  "        "  "      1913   1,754,594 

Increase  in  imports  during  1913   $223,203 

Exports  to  Canada  during  1912   $2,041,944 

"  "       1913    2,785,699 

Increase  in  exports  during  1913  y.  743,755 

Total  increase  during-  1913   $966,958 


The  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-1914  have  not  yet  been  issued,  nevertheless, 
from  information  obtained  from  one  of  the  Government  departments,  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  trade  with  Canada  is  anticipated,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  figures 
for  the  aggregate  trade  will  be  considerably  over  $5,000,000. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  NOVEMBER. 
No.  1. — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


I  m  touts  pub  Consumption. 


Dutiable  Roods 

Free  goods .... 


Total  imports,  morchandi.se. 
Coin  and  bullion   ■ 


Total  import! 
Duty  collected   


Exports. 


Cai 


idian  produce — 

The  mine   ?  

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products   

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous  

Totals,  Canadian  pro  luce  . . 

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise. 

Gain  and  bullion  

Total  exports    

Aggregate  trade..  


Imposts  by  Countries. 


Australia  

British  Africa  

it     East  Indies  

,,  Guiana  

West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland   

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic   

Belgium  

France   

Germany  '   

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

Dther  foreign  


Exports  by  Countries. 


Australia   i   

British  Africa  

••     East  Indies  

u  Guiana  

„     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British    

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

Other  Foreign  


Twelve  Months  Ending  November. 


1911. 


313,070,208 
ISO,  844,797 


403,915,005 
21,734,193 


515,040,108 


82.119,261 


42,598,320 
15,606,880 
40,654,422 
50,445,781 
92,506,468 
34,739,341 
131,332 


276,682,544 
17,453,502 


294,136.136 
7,465,735 


301,601, 


817,251,069 


1912. 


413,176,784 
214,694,747 


627,871,531 
10,626,343 


638,497,874 
107,784,459 


53,050,757 
16,496,276 
43,112,393 
43,934,256 
136,593,404 
40,939,682 
84,899 


334,211,667 
20,765,470 


354,977,137 
12,225,345 


367,202.482 


1,005,700,356 


474,577 
211,852 
4,661,812 
4,426/24 
5,532,795 
1,779,236 
770,483 
112,209,028 
906,547 
2,390,025 
3,733,613 
11,616,236 
10,992,407 
2,363,371 
2,353,521 
334,3^8,325 
16,838,746 


360,652 
413,152 
6,414,753 
4,263,206 
6,484,681 
2,127,368 
2,460,191 
131,963,125 
1,095,654 
3,790,232 
3,806,736 
14,750,754 
13,469,605 
2,926,214 
3,543,021 
414,524,350 
26,074,171 


3,936,050 
2,613.679 

233,112 

578,133 
4,521,434 
4,413,787 
1,137,482 
142,355,041 

698,515 
2,983,170 
3,116,015 
2,260,875 
3,222,846 
1,469,711  I 

491,450  I 
117,763,864  I 
9,806,707  1 


4,061,535 
3,122,532 

395,250 

621,837 
4,609,197 
4,238,841 
1,528,392 
172,171.765 

630,142 
2,700,120 
4,461,182 
2,399,3^1 
3,706,392 
2,859,238 

796,697 
148,433,721 
10,466,260 


1913. 


442,834,429 
222,362,399 


1914. 


665,196,828 
7,215,980 


672,412,808 


114,876,199 


58,685,347 
19,393,300 
42,875,089 
49,660,063 
196,134,043 
52,212,592 
112,556 


419,073,050 
24,143,137 


443,216,187 
17,041,005 


460,257,192 


313,838,365 
182,097,583 


495,935,948 
139,369,894 


635,305,842 


84,663,903 


54,768,167 
19,047,867 
41,954,640 
64,059,361 
150,201,314 
66,989,308 
285,230 


397,905,887 
48,521,121 


446,427,008 
19,831,382 
466,258,390 


1,132,670,000 


675,732 
522,849 
6,900,993 
2,885,443 
4,202,564 
1,925,279 
3,257,795 
141,428,164 
1,456,885 
2,870,540 
4,595,720 
14,620,699 
15,476,184 
3,039,691 
2,672,980 
438,459,955 
27,421,335 


1,101,564,232 


409,984 
424,521 
5,940,161 
3,943,639 
6,297,609 
1,261,487 
3,662,498 
101,713,572 
2,355,941 
3,664,443 
2,808,163 
10,885,522 
8,728,427 
2,240,485 
2,547,077 
456,522,^57 
21,899,956 


4,350,622 
3,814,460 
677,122 
621,134  | 
4,668,711 
4,999,871 
2,047,484 
216,507,874 
1,970,992 
•  2,24(5,829 
5,677,830 
3,074,120 
3,680,884 
5,209,540 
138,474 
188,731,853 
10,596,386 


5,676,218 
4,724,094 
694,427 
619,793 
4,737,116 
4,663,714 
2,017,859 
196,783,917 
2,630,516 
633,9 "9 
3,657,412 
9,436,906 
3,778,128 
5,796,238 
1,345,647 
207,813,097 
11,249,399 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  &c  

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

Carriage-*,  caits,  wagons,  cars,  &c. . . , 

Cement   

Coal,  coke,  &c  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  &c  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons   

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  &c  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware. 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods    

Fish.'  


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Glass    

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease  

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta  percha,  India  rubber  and  mfrs.  of 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  &c  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  &c. — Total  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  

Copper  and  mfrs.  of   

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcl-th     

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  &c 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons  

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap   

Spirits  and  wines   

Sugar,  molasses,  &c   

Tea   

Tobacco  


Vegetables  

Watches  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of. 
Wool  and  mfrs  of. . 


Twelve  Months  Ending  November. 


Total  value  of  Principal  and  other  article! 
Imported  :  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion   ,  


Total  Imports- 


1913. 


1,403,755 
2,879,02'; 
6,728,603 

10,774,302 
3,400,205 

22,250,532 
432,353 

49,079,390 
2,599,831 
2,5(54,217 
4,443,438 

39,405,250 
083,212 

15,860,984 
3,384,131 

10,011,806 
5,020,041 
2,216,336 
9,319,372 

17,0.  .6,412 
6,227,094 
5,555,851 
2,889,627 
2,227,685 
1,101,737 
1,297,851 

10,476,023 
5,910,877 
9,874,978 
9,104,015 
169,308,236 


5,088,836 
7.303,754 
137,533,029 
7,174,725 
2,221,404 

16,964,305 
2,544,695 
1,988.104 
2,213,166 
8,569,972 
3,653,376 

11,250,126 
1,713,590 
1,630,045 

15,109,250 
9,686,599 
1,354,705 
7,132,093 

17,440,350 
6,274,415 
7,234,1)71 
3,281,683 
1,7  -8, 279 

27,137,253 

34,020,820 


442,834,420 
222,302,39!) 


665,190,828 
7,215,980 


672,412,808 


Total. 


924,737 
1,670,851 
6,342,856 

11,550,880 
2,412,701 

11,481,610 
170,042 

43,052,365 
2,372,991 
2,226,623 
3,190,750 

31,934,359 
473,320 

13,747,550 
2,284,900 
7,021,656 
3,827,681 
1,848,037 
6,809,342 

16,165,131 
2,642,610 
3,602,088 
2,05«,86;« 
2,051,768 
1,098,837 
1,150,275 
7,537,457 
4,624,097 

10.921.814 
7,595,718 

96,962,122 


3,196,043 
4,543,288 

74,741,435 
5,139,649 
1,749,405 

14,846,212 
1,73C,6S1 
1,406,613 
1,662,029 
6,637,188 
2,570,453 
8,008,564 
1,892,651 
1,809,(548 
9,689,496 
8,730,838 
1,165,750 
6,137,594 

17,806,769 
6,880,(570 
6,687,148 
3,329,740 
1,016,(581 

18,075,423 

25,148,406 


313,838,36i 
182,097,583 

495,935,948 
139,369,894 


(535,305,812 


1914. 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


303,724 
156,349 

1,346,562 
73  s,  206 
313,540 
519,954 
37,860 
160,980 

1,021,604 
206,171 
454,106 
14,145,568 
339,433 

2,421,195 

1,306,249 
845,9(58 

1,512  391 
210,514 

4,016,033 
751,051 
481,227 
965,155 
850,631 
42,036 
12,532 
427,719 

1,963.722 

2,017,926 
681,217 

1,464,071 
12,187,448 


From  United' 
States. 


313,088 
57,717 
9,0*9,256 
1,164,190 
93,  .^74 
441,531 
1,311,776 
424,087 
507,31(5 
1,385,493 
1,461,230 
562,719 
720, 75( 
232,639 
2,648,422 
3,0»8,302 
133,559 
2,950,144 
669,001 
2,976,982 
679,458 
194,103 
101,765 
41S,080 
19,955,542 


78,025,900 
23,086,546 

101  712.446 
1,126 


101,713,572 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported 


Vnimals,  living— Total 


Cattle. 

Horses 
Sheep.. 


Bteadatuffs— Total , 


Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  Hour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish  -Total. 


Cod,  etc.,  dry  salted. 
Lobsters,  canned. . . . 
Salmon,  canned.  . . . 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh  \  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 


Leather  and  mfrs.  of —Total . 


Sole  and  upper. 


Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total 


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  &c 

Asbestos  

Copper  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  &c. . 

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Nickel  

Silver  


Paper  

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats— Bacon  and  hams. 


Seeds    

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Logs  

Lumber — Deals,  pine.  

it       spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles   . 

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp. ...  

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  . ., 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Ending  November. 


1913. 

$ 

7,G23,G6U 

0,720,993 
001,139 
108,905 

159,507,180 


0,599,903 
1,577,082 
2,004,200 
9,135,739 
052,973 
118,810,514 
20,130,938 
4,339,342 
714,208 

78,800,097 

4,920,023 
2,939,778 
5,055,745 


4,879,030 

3,933,201 
5,405,297 
1,851,300 
8,004,084 


1914. 


Total. 


12,058,343 

8,439,973 
1,177,399 
209,093 


127,402,151 


4,951, 
1,428, 
2,133, 
11,542, 
397, 
84,881, 
21,400, 
4,373, 
880, 


To  United 
Kingdom. 


541,97: 


520,900 
4,000 


99,913,704 


818 
830 
930! 
493 1 
743| 
990 
320! 
442, 
325! 


3,848,210 
47,048 
1,520,987 
4,589,700 
373,234 
70,949,100 
12,498,108 
92,834 
44,080 


18,055,702|  5,423,884 


4,020,199| 
2,849,083 
5,173,400 


02,  OHO 
999,200 
4,131,200 


$,911,735  3,140,370 


2,424,754 


1,892,091 

00,778,930 

1,078,018 
2,825,773 
9,793,157 
12,430,083 
10,074,147 
5,210,472 
21,035,277 
10,503,050 
1,147,009 


25,171,29,' 


298,130 
19,138,300 
4,309,148 
27,487,508 
2,022,700 
993,759 


W,4H2.5:i7 
735,5071 
1,315.048 
0,512,004 
1,952,029 
20,234,570 
1,448,077 
404,352! 
0,982,295 
5,750,540 


2,993,029 
4,173,302 
2,0G1,471 
8,354,381 


5,480,030 


05,140,720 


2,350,470 
2,2*99,788 
8,322,217 
15,298,049 
12,497,092 
5,218,822 
15,947,403 
14,828,505! 
813,500 


To  United 
States. 


2,770,530, 
2,020,008 
105,740 
10,082 


1,750,392 


1,017,855 


15,497,072 


33,443,307 


555,490 
18,850,805 
8,473,517 
14,000,203 
3,417,559 
1,024,707 


732,483 
330,258 
814,074 
10S,0o5 
1,325,213 
1,455,097 
10,111,414 
542,580 
70,003 


26,005,108 


51,450,099 


104,274 
18,439,00^ 
0,001,195 
2,427.978 
303,257 
23,147 


419,07M  050 
24,143,137 


443,210,187 
17,041,005 


824,003 
1,215,018 
0,044,003 
1,952,8191 
18,080.363] 
2,848,218 

768,258 
0,752,109 
8,740,070 


11,087,064 
36,191 
1,151,069 
5,459,812! 

28,607 
1,442,648 
2,4751 
751, 886 I 

'  1, 738^079 


397,905,887    173,054,947  177,363.834 

48,521,121     23,727,810  10,924,096 
196,782,703 
1.154 


440.427,008 
19,831,382 


1SS.2SS.530 
19,524,567 


400,257,1921  406,258,390    196,783,917  207,813,097 
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TRADE  OF  CHILE,  1913. 

Chile,  in  recent  years,  has  undergone  certain  economic  changes,  which  have 
resulted  in  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  various  industries  of  the  country.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources,  particularly  the 
mining  industry,  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  other 
industrial  enterprises.  The  development  of  Chile  is  reflected  as  much  in  the  expan- 
sion of  its  foreign  commerce  as  through  any  other  channel.  From  1909  to  1913  the 
total  trade  of  Chile  increased  from  559,995,000  pesos  (peso  =  36-5  cents)  to  720,755,000 
pesos,  the  imports  in  1913  amounting  to  329,518,000  pesos  and  the  exports  to  391,237,- 
000  pesos. 

IMPORTS  [NTO  CHILE. 

The  total  imports  into  Chile  from  1909  to  1913  show  an  increase  of  67,435,000 
pesos,  or  about  26  per  cent.  The  imports  into  Chile  from  Belgium  during  the  same 
interval  increased  from  7,536,000  pesos  to  15,538,000  pesos,  the  imports  from  Franco 
from  15,511,000  pesos  to  18,146,000  pesos,  the  imports  from  Germany  from  62,046,000 
pesos  to  81,036,000  pesos,  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  87,340,000  pesos 
to  98,929,000  pesos,  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  from  26,401,000  pesos  to 
55,039,000  pesos,  or  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  During  the  year  1913  the  imports 
from  the  five  countries  mentioned  above  amounted  to  81  per  cent  of  the  total  import?. 
The  imports  from  Canada  are  small,  amounting  in  1913  to  1,162  pesos  and  in  1912  to 
4,448  pesos.    They  consisted  in  1913  wholly  of  whisky  and  in  1912  of  salmon. 

During  the  year  1913  the  imports  into  Chile  from  Belgium,  France  and  Germany 
represented  about  one-third  of  the  total  imports  from  all  countries,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  European  war  the  imports  formerly  obtained  from  those  countries  and  possibly 
part  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Chile  offers  within  the  limits  of  its  trade  a  field  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Canadian  export  trade. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  by  large  groups  the  imports  into  Chile  in  1913, 
with  the  urouortion  received  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  State-,  together  with  totals  for  the  four  preceding  years. 


Chilean  peso=3G-5  cents. 


Classification. 

_  Total 
imports. 

Imports  into  Chile,  1913,  from — 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos, 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Animals  and  their  products  

21,502 

630 

1,553 

2,001 

2,321 

3,071 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives  

3,862 

365 

21 

1,049 

1.327 

914 

5,951 

61 

1,718 

506 

1,792 

_  60 

Machines,  implements,  tools  and  appar- 

atus  

40,990 

2,442 

1,141 

15,046 

12,461 

9,134 

01,028 

6,841 

1,855 

22,245 

16,899 

12,132 

Oils,    varnishes  and   blackings,  com- 

bustible«  and  paints  

54,310 

560 

158 

3,886 

21,397 

10,523 

Paper,   cardboard    and  manufactures 

9,811 

431 

488 

5,367 

1,447 

1,270 

Perfumery,  pharmaceutical  and  chemi- 

8,332 

190 

1,260 

2,863 

2,231 

1,349 

Textile  materials,  raw  and  manufactured 

76,843 

2,748 

0,934 

18,854 

32,285 

2,222 

38,176 

363 

1,277 

6,645 

4,737 

7,107 

Various  

8,707 

907 

1,741 

2,574 

2,032 

1,257 

Total  imports,  1913  

329,518 

15,538 

18,146 

81,036 

98,929 

55,039 

1912  

334,455 

8,555 

■s  19,893 

90,929 

105,799 

46,045 

1911  

348,990 

10,567 

18,991 

89,579 

111,794 

43,221 

1910  

297,486 

6,753 

19,208 

72,044 

94,084 

36,629 

1909  

262,083 

7,536 

15,511 

62,046 

87,340 

26,401 
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EXPORTS  FROM  CHILE. 

The  exports  from  Chile  during  the  period  1909  to  1913  show  a  greater  increase 
than  in  the  ease  of  fche  imports,  the  increase  being-  93,325,000  pesos,  or  about  31  per 
c<  nt.  The  exports  from  Chile  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  in  1913  amounted  to  about  92  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

L913  the  exports  to  Belgium  increased  from  7,941,000  pesos  to  15,547,000 
pes  9,  those  to  France  from  14,293,000  pesos  to  24,241,000  pesos,  those  to  Germany 
from  65,567,000  pesos  to  84,309,000  pesos,  those  to  United  Kingdom  from  128,571,000 
[vsos  to  i:.l\1S7,000  pesos,  and  those  to  the  United  S.tatcs  from  53,840,000  pesos  to 
63,324,000  pesos.  During  the  year  1913  the  exports  of  mineral  products  were  valued 
ttl  346,209,000  pesos,  of  which  nitrate  of  soda  ("Salitre")  accounted  for  305,355,000 
pes  3.  During  the  same  year  the  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  Belgium  amounted  to 
14,140,000  pesos  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Belgium,  that  to  France 
amounted  to  13,438,000  pesos  or  76  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  France,  that  to 
Germany  amounted  to  72,5(55,000  pesos  or  86  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Germany, 
tin  I  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  112,704.000  pesos  or  74  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  65,335,000 
pesos,  or  78  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States.  During  the  year  191-8 
orts  to  Canada  were  nil,  but  in  1912  the  exports  were  valued  at  760,734  pesos, 
made  up  wholly  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Appended  herewith  will  be  found  a  table  showing  by  large  groups  the  exports 
From  Chile  in  1913,  with  the  proportion  sent  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  together  with  totals  for  the  four  preceding 
years. 

Chilean  peso=36-5  cents. 


Classification. 


Animals  and  their  product? 

Beverages    . 

M  ineral  products  

Vegetable  products  

Various  


Total 


xports.  1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 


Total 
Exports. 


1000 

Pesos. 

25,225 
192 
346,209 
19,399 
212 


331,237 
377,104 
330,021 
317,213 
297,912 


Belgium. 


1000 

Pesos. 

686 

'  'H482 
378 
1 


15,547 
12,633 
9,531 
9,420 
7,941 


Exports  from  Chile  1913  to. 


France. 

Germany. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos, 

Pesos. 

4,237 

4,526 

15,010 

55 

1 

5 

1 

19,868 

77,117 

128,766 

82,760 

73 

2,587 

8,410 

509 

62 

74 

24,241 
21,010 
16,069 
14,349 
14,293 

84,309 
76,879 
71,780 
63,405 
65,567 

152,187 
150,966 
145,913 
131,055 
128,571 

83,324 
67,163 
53,567 
67,619 
53,840 

From  a  study  of  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Chile,  it 
must  be  evident  that,  as  a  result  of  the  European  war,  Chile  will  be  forced  to  look  for 
supplies  to  countries  other  than  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  and  also  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  Chile  will  be  largely  curtailed,  inasmuch  as  these  countries  were 
heavy  buyers  of  Chilean  products. 

The  department  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  special  statements  respecting  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Chile  should  any  Canadian  exporter  desire  further  particulars 
with  regard  to  this  market. 
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REVIEW  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  publishes  annually  a  special  supplement 
reviewing  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  previou* 
calendar  year.  The  supplement  for  1914  has  recently  come  to  hand  and  contain! 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  Canadians.  Such  extracts  from  this  review  of  United 
Kingdom  trade  as  appear  to  be  of  interest  will  therefore  be  published  in  the  Weekly- 
Report  in  the  hope  that  Canadians  may  obtain  some  indication  thereby  as  to  the 
future  prospects  for  trade  with  that  country.  In  Weekly  Report  No.  574  there  was 
given  a  general  introductory  survey  of  trade  conditions  during  the  year  just  past,  and 
it  was  stated  that  in  subsequent  issues  there  would  be  reproduced  special  paragraphs 
dealing  with  particular  trades  and  having  a  direct  reference  to  Canada.  Accordingly 
in  Weekly  Report  No.  575  extracts  from  the  special  supplement  referred  to  were  pub- 
lished, which  reviewed  the  conditions  for  the  year  in  the  timber  trade  in  the  various 
United  Kingdom  centres.  The  extracts  that  comprise  the  present  instalment  give  a 
survey  of  the  year's  trade  in  food  products. 

THE  YEAR'S  TRADE  IX  FOODSTUFFS. 

London. 

Messrs.  Pillman  and  Phillips,  11  Hart  street,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C..  report  as 
follows  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  wheat  and  flour: — 

TRADE  IX  WHEAT  AXD  FLOUR. 

The  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  191-2, 
1913  and  1914  were:— 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Wheat  from — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

17,037,694 

30,355,844 

30,687,061 

19.717,400 

19,454,600 

28,670,590 

11,211,205 

9,772,049 

12,093,000 

British  East  Indies  

23,191,600 

18,242,100 

9,487,000 

8,196,500 

4,124,700 

7,153,327 

17,596,500 

14,795,600 

6,512,860 

301,400 

323,800 

979.800 

668,300 

38,600 

342,600 

582,500 

763,300 

51.000 

294,000 

36.200 

39.300 

265,400 

53,300 

8,500 

729,340 

13,700 

226,900 

99,791,839 

97,973,793 

96, 251.93S 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour  from — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

3,512,055 

5,555,570 

4,819,330 

3,647,673 

3,801,253 

2,980,243 

342,800 

255,700 

348,700 

647.250 

316,675 

245,600 

336,060 

424,800 

216,100 

91,400 

185,700 

57,800 

101,295 

89,391 

55.068 

31,300 

29,300 

37,240 

284,870 

206,580 

264,180 

8,994,703 

10,864,969 

9,024,261 
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CONDITIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR, 

Norma]  conditions  prevailed  during  the  first  seven  months,  of  the  year  and  the 
tendency  of  prices  for  both  wheat  and  flour  was  downward,  in  view  of  the  very 
rourable  crop  prospects  in  the  United  States.    In  the  early  summer  a  very  large 
business  was  done  in  forward  contracts  of  new  crop  wheat  so  that  at  the  outbreak 
if  the  war  considerable  contracts  were  outstanding  with  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  both  wheal  and  flour.    Many  shippers  had  great  difficulty  in  fulfilling  their 
its  because  of  their  inability  to  sell  exchange  through  the  issuance  of  the 
moratorium  in  this  country,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  other  difficulties  in  regard  to 
the  cancellation  of  freight  contracts  and  war  risk  insurance  most  of  the  contracts 
have  been   fulfilled  by  mutual  consideration  and  help  in  dealing  with  the  unpre- 
cedented conditions  arising  out  of  the  war.    During  the  past  eleven  months  the 
CTnited  Kingdom  has  imported  over  40  per  cent  of  its  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour 
from  l'>riti>h  possessions  and  34  per  cent  from  the  United  States.    Manitoba  wheats 
been  imported  in  large  quantities  and  these  wheats  have  had  a  dominating 
influence  in  fixing  values  of  all  descriptions  of  wheat.    Imports  of  wheat  from  Aus- 
tralia have  been  larger  than  in  1013,  but  the  imports  from  India  have  been  smaller,  the 
ase  being  from  Canada.   Unfortunately  the  serious  drought  in  Australia 
will  prevent  any  shipments  from  there  during  the  coming  months — indeed  it  is  reported 
that  the  Commonwealth  will  require  to  import  7,000,000  bushels — and  the  Manitoba 
p  has  also  suffered  from  drought,  which  has  materially  reduced  the  exportable 
surplus  from  Canada,  so  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  to  draw  more  heavily 
United  States  and  the  x\rgentine  during  the  present  cereal  year.    Prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war,  wheat  values  had  declined  to  31s.  and  34s.  per  480  pounds,  but 
since  war  was  declared  prices  have  fluctuated  widely  and  have  advanced  to  50s.  and 
per  lv<>  pounds.    Supplies  of  both  wheat  and  flour  have  been  augmented  by  the 
diversion  of  cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  now  matters  for  adjudication 
in  the  prize  courts. 

IMPORTED  MEAT  TRADE. 

Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  17  St.  Helen's  Place,  London,  E.C.,  report  as 
follows: — At  the  end  of  1913  the  position  of  the  meat  trade  of  this  country  was  a 
very  healthy  one.  The  consumptive  demand  was  excellent;  prices  ruled  at  a  high 
level ;  and  supplies,  although  fairly  heavy,  were  under,  rather  than  over,  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  Everything  pointed  to  a  continuance  of  this  satisfactory  state 
©f  affairs,  and  the  course  of  prices  during  the  first  half  of  1914  fully  justified  that 
vic-w.  During  the  second  half,  markets  were  in  an  abnormal  position;  but,  underneath 
all  the  irregular  movements  of  prices  accompanying  a  state  of  war,  there  remained 
an  inherently  sound  statistical  position.  Supplies  of  home-grown  and  continental 
meat  were  fairly  plentiful  throughout  the  year,  more  especially  so  during  the  latter 
half,  when  the  high  prices  ruling  attracted  large  quantities  of  Irish  beef  and  Dutch 
mutton.  Frozen  and  chilled  meat,  however,  were  in  moderate  supply  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  and,  despite  the  heavy  arrivals  of  the  earlier  months,  showed 
little  expansion  in  aggregate,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  increase  of  9 
per  cent  in  lambs  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  7  per  cent  decrease  in  mutton, 
while  a  falling  off  of  5  per  cent  in  chilled  beef  modifies  to  some  extent  the  increased 
supply  of  frozen  beef,  amounting  to  15  per  cent  over  the  total  for  1913.  (The  actual 
figures  are  given  in  the  table  appended  hereto.) 

Prices  during  the  period  under  review  ranged  themselves  upon  two  distinct  levels. 
Throughout  the  first  seven  months,  the  demand  continued  good  and  all  classes  of 
meat  were  selling  at  fairly  satisfactory  prices;  but  with  the  outbreak  of  war  a  sud- 
den rise  took  place,  especially  in  the  case  of  frozen  beef,  which  experienced  a  strong 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities.  In  the  course  of  one  week  in  August 
frozen  beef  advanced  by  40  to  50  per  cent,  other  descriptions  of  frozen  meat  benefit- 
ing in  sympathy,  but  to  a  lesser  degree;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  prices 
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were  maintained  at  or  about  the  high  level  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Chilled  beef,  on  the  other  hand,  met  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  trade.  The  slack- 
ness in  the  ordinary  consumptive  demand,  caused  by  the  temporary  dislocation  of 
general  trade,  being  allowed  in  this  case  to  run  its  normal  course,  unsupported  by 
any  purchasing  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  prices  fluctuated  violently  according 
as  supplies  were  heavy  or  light,  dropping  in  some  instances  lower  than  those  ruling 
for  frozen  beef.  The  market  for  imported  mutton  and  lamb  was  sustained  somewhat 
artificially  at  a  high  level,  more  on  the  strength  of  the  full  prices  obtainable  for 
frozen  beef  than  on  account  of  any  inherent  strength  in  their  own  position.  Scotch 
mutton  actually  dropped  in  price  by  Id.  per  pound  after  the  end  of  July,  owing  to 
increased  supplies.  Speaking  generally,  the  outbreak  of  war  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  produced  remarkably  little  effect  upon  the  meat  market,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  frozen  beef,  which  advanced  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  special  Government 
buying  for  army  purposes.  The  consumption  of  meat  by  the  general  public  declined 
appreciably  on  account  of  the  war,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  primest  qualities, 
and  retailers  suffered  in  consequence. 

Early  in  the  year  the  market  for  frozen  meat  in  Switzerland  was  killed  by  new 
tariff  arrangements,  and  in  Italy  by  the  high  level  of  prices  making  business  imprac- 
ticable. The  war,  of  course,  stopped  trade  with  Germany  entirely.  Some  compensa- 
tion was  found  for  this  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  French 
Government  took  large  quantities  of  frozen  meat,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 
The  United  States  continued  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  meat  from  South 
America  throughout  the  year,  and  from  Australia  during  the  first  half;  but  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Commonwealth  authorities  prohibited  the  export  of 
meat  to  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire. 

CONDITIONS   IX   SUPPLYING  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  there  was  a  financial  crisis  of  exceptional  gravity,  not 
originally  caused  by  the  war,  although  that  undoubtedly  aggravated  the  position: 
and  only  by  extremely  careful  handling  was  the  situation  saved  for  exporters  of  frozen 
meat.  The  position,  although  now  considerably  relieved,  is  not  yet  by  any  means  on 
a  normal  basis,  the  bulk  of  the  exportation^  to  this  country  being  taken  over  by  the 
Government  on  arrival.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war',  the  various  freezing  com- 
panies in  the  Argentine  had  continued  the  excessive  competition  which  characterized 
their  previous  year's  trading,  and  further  severe  losses  were  sustained  by  all  parties 
concerned.  An  event  of  some  importance  in  this  connection  was  the  amalgamation 
of  two  of  the  leading  British-owned  Argentine  freezing  companies,  viz.,  the  River 
Plate  Fresh  Meat  Co.  and  James  Nelson  &  Sons,  under  the  new  title  of  the  British 
and  Argentine  Meat  Co.,  Ltd. 

Imports  of  beef  and  mutton  from  South  America  were  less  than  in  1913  by  about 
5  per  cent,  but  lamb  shipments  showed  an  increase  of  24  per  cent. 

Australia  again  had  a  good  year,  the  total  weight  of  meat  exported  being  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  Mutton  arrivals  fell  short  of  the  hierh  figure  for 
1913  by  about  25  per  cent,  but  this  shrinkage  was  made  up  by  increases  of  26  per  cent 
in  beef  and  15  per  cent  in  lamb.  Recent  shipments  from  Australia  have  been  restricted 
by  scarcity  of  space,  arising  from  so  many  of  the  carrying  steamers  being  requisitioned 
for  transport  purposes. 

The  excellent  season  in  New  Zealand  last  year  produced  an  all  round  increase 
in  meat  exports,  the  quantity  of  beef  shipped  being  more  than  double  the  1913  figure. 
Mutton  and  lamb  show  increases  of  15  and  4  per  cent  respectively, 
i 

FORECAST. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  useful  forecast  as  to  the  future  course  of  the  market, 
on  account  of  the  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  the  war;  but,  so  far 
as  supplies  are  concerned,  there  would  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  expecting  export 
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fco  be  fully  maintained  from  the  three  leading-  sources  of  production,  while,  as  regards 
demand,  it  seems  likely  that  any  shrinkage  in  the  ordinary  trade  consumption  may 
be  counterbalanced  by  special  military  requirements. 

Importations  of  mutton,  lamb  and  beef  into  the  United  Kingdom.  1914,  com- 
pared with  1913: — 


Australian,  1914*  

Mutton 

Carcases. 
2,207,503 
2,983,751 

Lamb 

1,659,292 
1,458,766 

Frozen  Beef 
Quarters. 
1,362,014 
1,084,832 

Chilled  Beef 
Quarters. 

Increase  or  decrease.  . 

—776,248 

+  200,526 

+  277,182 

Now  Zealand,  1914*   .  . 

1913  

2,595,670 
2,249,705 

3,562,124 
3,423,919 

308,211 
126,750 

Increase  or  decrease. . 

+  345,965 

+  138,205 

+  181,461 

South  American,  1914*.  .. 

1913..  .. 

2,023,128 
2,143,998 

841,452 
676,026 

1,329,457 
1,405,342 

2,849,059 
2,987,110 

Increase  or  decrease.  . 

—120,870 

+  165,426 

—75,885 

—138,051 

Grand  total,  1914*. 

1913..  .. 

6,826,301 
7,377,454 

6,062,868 
5,558,711 

2,999,682 
2,616,924 

2,849,059 
2,987,110 

Increase  or  decrease  . . 

—551,153 

+  504,157 

+  382,758 

—138,051 

*  December  estimated. 

THE  SUGAR  TRADE. 

Lionel  A.  Martin,  of  Henry  Tate  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  21  Mincing  lane,  London,  E.C, 
reviews  the  sugar  trade  during  the  past  year  in  the  following  manner: — The  price  of 
88  per  cent  beetroot  fo.b.  Hamburg  at  the  commencement  of  last  year  was  8s.  10£d. 
per  cwt.,  and,  with  very  few  fluctuations,  rose  to  9s.  9d.  per  cwt.  The  estimates  of 
crops  were  quite  normal  and,  with  plenty  of  sugar  offering,  there  was  no  special 
:  ature  in  the  market,  and  this  position  was  maintained  up  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  Prices  then  fluctuated  violently,  and  all  contracts  for  beet  which 
had  been  bought  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  shipment  from  the  Continent  were 

elled.  The  price  for  first  marks  granulated  advanced  from  15s.  per  cwt.  at  the 
end  of  July  to  35s.  to  40s.  per  cwt.  on  August  5th,  and  some  sugar  in  Scotland  was 
sold  at  55s.  per  cwt.  just  previous  to  the  Government  taking  the  matter  in  hand. 

By  the  Government's  action,  within  a  few  days  the  price  of  cubes  was  flxed  at 

6d.  per  cwt.  and  granulated  at  30s.  per  cwt.  They  also  procured  sufficient  raw 
sugar  to  enable  the  refining  industry  to  turn  out  20,000  tons  weekly,  and  supplemented 
this  by  other  white  sugars  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  result  of  the  Government's  action  has  been  to  save  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  the  British  consumer,  and  prices  are  now:  Cubes  30s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  granu- 
lated 27s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  a  reduction  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  since  the  war  began.  The 
imports  of  all  sugar  are  now  prohibited,  except  under  special  license.  The  retail 
price  of  sugar  only  shows  an  advance  of  Id.  per  pound  over  the  price  existing  before 
the  war. 

MANCHESTER  GRAIN  IMPORTS. 

The  approximate  total  quantity  of  foreign  grain  (excluding  oilseeds)  imported 
into  Manchester  direct  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  550,000  tons,  which  is 
•slightly  under  the  final  figures  of  1913.  The  conditions  of  the  trade  before  the  out- 
break of  war  were  normal.  Fair  supplies  were  available  from  Russia,  Australia, 
India,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  An  enormous  crop  of  American  winter 
wheat  was  reaped  last  harvest,  thus  maintaining  the  United  Kingdom  markets  with 
ample  supplies.  The  Canadian  harvest  has  proved  a  disappointment,  but  in  the  near 
future  heavy  shipments  are  expected  from  the  River  Plate.    The  highest  official 
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estimate  has  been  given  as  18,000,000  quarters  surplus  for  export,  but  this  estimate  is 
considered  by  the  trade  to  be  far  in  excess  of  what  will  be  exported  ultimately.  The 
crop  in  Australia  is  a  partial  failure,  which  will  probably  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
wheat  available  from  the  Commonwealth.  Much  will  depend  on  the  River  Plate  in, 
determining  values  in  the  near  future.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  wheat  price? 
have  risen  fully  20  per  cent,  but  much  of  the  advance  is  reflected  in  the  exorbitant 
rates  of  freight.  The  latest  cable  information  from  India  respecting  the  growing 
crops  is  highly  satisfactor3r. 

THE  MANCHESTER  M EAT  TRADE. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  importers  from  the  British  Overseas  Dominions  and 
the  Argentine,  especially  the  latter  country,  had  some  adverse  experiences,  because 
the  values  ruling  here  were  low  in  comparison  with  the  prices  paid  for  cattle  in  the 
exporting  countries.  During  the  first  few  weeks  in  August  shipments  from  the 
Argentine  were  practically  stopped  owing  to  the  heavy  insurance  and  monetary 
difficulties.  Plentiful  supplies,  however,  came  from  Australasia,  which  were  nearly 
all  taken  up  by  the  Government  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  the  large  numbers  of  cattle 
received  from  Ireland  took  the  place  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat,  thus  preventing  any 
great  increase  in  price  to  the  public.  It  is  generally  anticipated  that,  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  prices  will  be  much  above  present  quotations,  as  the  Irish  shipments  will 
be  considerably  lighter  and  the  graziers  will  want  higher  prices  owing  to  the  cost  of 
the  keep  of  the  cattle  during  the  winter.  An  optimistic  feeling  pervades  the  trade 
generally  and  it  is  not  expected  that  greatly  enhanced  prices  will  prevail. 

FRUIT. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  1913-14  season  was  the  high  prices  realized  for  green 
fruit,  particularly  apples,  pears,  and  onions,  in  consequence  of  the  small  crops, 
especially  of  onions,  which  were  short  in  all  countries.  The  total  imports  into 
Manchester,  as  well  as  to  other  markets,  were  therefore  smaller  than  the  previous 
season,  although  higher  than  in  1911-12.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  present  season 
will  turn  out,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Manchester  and  other  ports  in  the  Wot 
Coast  will  receive  larger  quantities  than  usual,  owing  to  the  closure  of  Hamburg  and 
Antwerp  (which  ports  receive  enormous  quantities  in  normal  times'),  and  the  restric- 
tion of  trade  at  East  Coast  ports  consequent  on  the  present  adverse  conditions. 

BRISTOL  MILLING  TRADE. 

There  was  nothing  outside  the  ordinary  run  of  business  until  early  in  August, 
then  the  milling  trade,  in  common  with  every  other  industry,  passed  through  exceed- 
ingly trying  times  owing  to  the  war.  Millers  who  had  made  forward  contracts  with 
their  customers  covered  same  by  buying  from  the  producing  countries  for  shipment 
at  different  periods.  This,  as  a  rule,  ensures  security  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw 
material  to  cover  the  millers'  commitments.  Unfortunately,  the  outbreak  of  war 
gave  some  shippers  an  excuse  for  trying  to  get  out  of  their  contracts.  This  caused 
great  anxiety  and  expense  to  all  concerned,  and  with  the  increased  rates  demanded 
by  shipowners,  the  insurance  for  war  risk,  and  the  financial  stringency,  the  trade  was 
greatly  disorganized.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  owing  to  the  supremacy 
of  our  Navy,  the  acute  conditions  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  became 
easier;  another  proof  that  "a  strong  Navy  is  the  best  insurance  both  for  trade  and 
comfort  of  the  British  nation." 

Taking  the  financial  side  of  the  trade,  it  very  much  depended  upon  the  view 
individual  firms  took  as  to  harvest  prospects  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Those 
who  relied  to  a  great  extent  on  supplies  from  Eussia  have,  of  course,  been  dis- 
appointed, due  to  the  inability  of  that  country  to  export  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
Dardanelles.    The  world  generally  has  been  thrown  on  the  abundant  wheat  fields  of 
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th<  United  States  of  America  and  the  more  moderate  crops  of  Canada  and  India. 
This  has  therefore  pul  consumers  in  Pew  hands,  with  the  natural  result  of  much 
higher  prices  all  round. 

Fhe  offal  trade  pursued  quite  a  normal  course  until  the  autumn,  when,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  exporting  feeding  stuffs  from  Russia,  millers'  offal  had  a  very 
sharp  op-turn  in  price,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  exports  to  foreign  countries 
issued  by  our  Governmenl  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
English  agriculturist  lias  awakened  to  the  value  of  millers'  offal  and  is  inclined  to 
substitute  it  for  more  expensive  feeds,  which  must  be  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation. 

HULL  GRAIN  IMPORTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  dislocation  occasioned  by  the  war,  the  imports  of  grain  were 
very  large,  and  although  they  were  in  the  aggregate  below  the  figures  for  1913,  the 
margin  was  not  a  very  big  one.  The  imports  of  wheat  were  especially  good,  but  barley 
and  oats  fell  off.  There  has  been  plenty  of  raw  material  for  the  flour  mills,  but  with 
prices  of  wheat  higher  flour  has  also  been  advanced.  Owing  to  the  number  who 
enlisted  in  the  Forces  labour  has  been  at  times  barely  sufficient  to  meet  demands.  The 
imports  of  wheat  up  to  the  middle  of  December  were  3,865,000  (jr.,  as  compared  with 
1,113,500  qr.  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  3rear;  maize,  847,000  qr.,  against 
820,000  qr.:  oats,  302,450  qr.,  against  501,200  qr.;  and  barley  257,600  qr.,  against 
862,000  qr. 

FLOUR  MILLING  IN  NEWCASTLE. 

To  judge  by  the  trend  of  values,  hostilities  between  Continental  Powers  created 
greater  disturbance  to  the  flour  market  here  than  the  declaration  of  wTar  by  Great 
Britain  itself.  The  latter  event,  indeed,  evidently  had  a  tranquilizing  effect  on  the 
trade,  apprehensions  being  so  allayed  and  market  sentiments  so  composed  that  by  the 
third  week  in  August  values  ruled  lower  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  outbreak. 
The  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  fray,  setting  the  seal  as  it  did  on  Russian  exporta- 
tion of  cereals,  started  the  market  away  again,  and  values  now  stand  at  35  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1913.  The  United  Kingdom  is,  so  far,  favourably  placed  for  bread- 
stuffs,  but  eventualities  still  render  the  future  somewhat  precarious.  To  meet  the 
changed  aspect,  trading  has  had  to  be  put  on  to  fresh  lines,  and  forward  contracting 
of  flour  has  entirely  ceased.  This  is  of  service  to  the  buyer  in  avoiding  liability  over 
possible  unlucky  speculations,  and  also  of  potential  benefit  to  the  miller  should  the 
anticipated  further  advance  in  values  materialize.  Our  Government's  prohibition  of 
export  to  all  countries  other  than  Allies  or  British  Dependencies  is,  however,  causing 
a  serious  loss  of  business  to  the  larger  Tyneside  mills,  not  merely  in  flour  but  in 
feeding  stuffs  as  well. 


ALASKA  RIVER  OPENED  TO  COMMERCE. 

The  United  State-  Department  of  Commerce  has  officially  announced  that  a  prac- 
tical navigable  channel  from  the  Bering  sea  into  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  river 
had  been  discovered  by  Captain  Lukens,  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  which  should  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  Canadians. 

AN   IMPORTANT  RIVER. 

The  Kuskokwim  river  is  the  second  greatest  river  in  Alaska.  It  is  nine  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth  and  navigable  for  over  600  miles  inland.    The  great  submerged  flats 
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of  the  delta  of  this  river  extend  100  miles  out  to  sea,  and  it  was  through  this  uncharted 
delta  that  the  surveying  steamer  Yukon  made  the  discovery  of  the  channel  which 
means  so  much  to  the  commerce  of  that  section  of  Alaska. 

The  Kuskokwim  is  one  of  the  three  great  Alaskan  rivers  emptying  into  the  Bering 
sea  which  has  been  opened  to  commerce  as  a  result  of  the  charting  operations  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  mouth  of  the  Yukon  was  surveyed  in  1898,  and  in  a 
few  years  that  river  became  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  arteries  of  Alaska.  In 
1909  and  1910  Nushagak  bay  was  charted,  and  now  the  Kuskokwim,  by  far  the  most 
dreaded  and  unknown  of  these  rivers,  will  no  longer  be  a  menace  or  a  mystery  to  the 
navigator  who  has  one  of  the  new  charts  of  its  entrance  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

COMMERCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  KUSKOKWIM. 

When  the  new  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  chart  showing  the  newly  discovered 
channel  is  issued,  it  will  be  possible  for  steamship  companies  to  send  vessels  to  the 
Kuskokwim,  and  thus  initiate  the  development  of  the  latent  mining,  fishing,  and 
agricultural  resources  of  that  region. 

The  Kuskokwim  valley  covers  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  no  one  can 
predict  with  certainty  what  this  practically  virgin  territory  will  develop  when  it  is 
thoroughly  prospected,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  near  future  will 
see  the  Kuskokwim  river  of  commercial  importance  comparable  with  that  of  the  Yukon 
river. 

MINING  OPERATIONS  EXPECTED. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  there  were  large  areas  of  mineral  lands 
along  the  Kuskokwim  with  promising  prospects  of  mercury-bearing  cinnibar,  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  placer  grounds  and  coal  lands,  whose  successful  development  only 
waited  a  reliable  means  of  transportation  such  as  is  now  promised  by  the  newly  dis- 
covered channel. 

RAISING  REINDEER. 

Contiguous  to  the  Kuskokwim  valley  there  are  many  thousands  of  square  miles 
suitable  for  reindeer  grazing.  Captain  Lukens  reports  that  already  the  small  initial 
Government  herd  has  grown  until  there  are  now  about  6,000  reindeer  in  this  vicinity. 
He  says  that  the  cost  of  raising  reindeer  is  very  small.  Three  men  can  take  care  of 
1,000.  The  animals  subsist  on  the  country  the  year  round.  Even  in  the  winter  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  no  extra  feed  is  required  for  them.  The  meat  of  the 
reindeer  is  comparable  to  that  of  our  western  beef.  Even  with  the  small  market 
afforded  at  present,  the  native  herd  owners  are  becoming  prosperous,  and  now  that 
better  transportation  is  promised  by  ships  that  will  use  the  new  channel  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  country  will  furnish  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  this 
excellent  meat  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

THE  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

Like  other  large  rivers  of  this  part  of  Alaska,  the  Kuskokwim  has  a  large  salmon 
run.  Captain  Lukens  states  that  now  reliable  transportation  is  at  hand,  the  canning- 
companies  are  arranging  to  extend  their  operations  into  this  region,  but  that  the 
extent  of  this  industry  cannot  be  forecasted  until  after  a  year  of  actual  fishing. 

NEW  STEAMER  LINES  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

Among  other  things  given  out  in  his  announcement  of  the  results  of  important 
charting  operations  in  Alaska,  Secretary  Kedfield  states  that  plans  are  being  made  in 
Seattle  for  the  construction  by  different  companies  of  two  light  draught  vessels 
designed  especially  to  take  care  of  the  expected  development  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Kuskokwim  river,  and  that  still  another  shipping  firm  has  already  announced  sailings 
to  the  Kuskokwim  at  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  coming  spring. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TIMBER  SUPPLIES. 

The  possible  shortage  of  supplies  of  timber  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  need 
01  more  forest  Land  is  commented  upon  in  the  following  notiee  which  appeared  in  a 
'••tit  issue  of  the  London  Times: 

A  DEARTH  OF  TIMBER. 

Sir  W.  Schlich,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  Oxford,  writing  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
"I  Forestry  on  "Forestry  and  the  War,"  refers  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  into  the  supplies  of  pitwood  for  the  collieries  of  this  country,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  it  was  ascertained  that  7,900,000  tons  of  pitwood  existed  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  3,800,000  could  be  made  available  by  extraordinary  fellings.  The 
latter  quantity  would  meet  the  requirements  for  one  year,  while  the  total  existing 
•  ity  would  be  used  up  in  the  course  of  two  years,  in  both  cases  exclusive  of  stocks 
and  future  imports. 

A-  regards  imports,  it  was  ascertained  that,  during  September  last,  the  actual 
amount  came  to  240,000  tons,  whereas  the  normal  September  imports  of  former  years 
•  to  G00,000  tons.    The  larger  part  of  the  September  imports  came  from  the  west 
toast  of  France,  in  fact  from  the  Landes.    The  imports  from  the  Baltic  were  quite 
significant  since  the  war  commenced.    Under  these  circumstances,  arrangements 
were  made  to  obtain  pitwood  from  Canada,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  supplies  may 
e  expected  from  February,  1915,  onwards.    Labour  in  Canada  is  very  expensive,  and 
•  has  not  been  stated  what  the  supplies  wilFcost  per  ton. 

That  being  the  case,  says  Sir  William  Schlich,  we  may  well  ask  what  would  be 
•sition  if  the  war  should  last  more  than  two  years,  as  Lord  Kitchener  seems  to 
consider  possible,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  on  British  woodlands  at  the  end  of  it. 

imagine  our  position  if  half  our  coal  mines,  or  even  more,  had  to  be  shut  down 
for  want  of  pitwood.    Why,  the  whole  country  would  be  ruined! 

Sir  William  points  out  that  had  woods  been  planted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
thirty  years  ago  our  position  would  have  been  quite  different  now  that  unexpectedly 
this  war  has  placed  us  in  a  very  serious  position  as  regards  pitwood,  not  to  speak  of 
telegraph  posts,  building  timber,  and  even  firewood.  As  regards  the'  latter,  we  have 
to  send  a  thousand  tons  of  firewood  every  month  and  a  hundred  tons  of  charcoal  every 
week  for  our  troops  in  France  and  Belgium.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  various 
<  \avi  rnmenta  since  1885  in  the  right  direction,  but  very  little  had  as  yet  been  done  to 
increase  the  area  under  forest.  The  financial  aspect  of  afforestation  had  been  placed 
too  much  into  the  foreground  and  it  had  been  forgotten  that  there  may  be  other  con- 
siderations of  great  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  State  as  a  whole. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  6,  1915: — 

Cheese— 

Bristol                      .  .   78/  80/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   77/6  80/ 

London.../     76/  79/ 

Glasgow                                                              .  .  80/  82/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

"  Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   74/  76/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool..   71/  75/  ,. 

London  *   72/  75/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol    -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    65/  67/  » 

London   -  - 

Glasgow     65/  66/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   76/  79/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   73/  75/ 

London     72/  76/  „ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  9,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animald  living : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Shfcep  and  lamb.s   

Swine   

Horses  

Fresh  meat  : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  ^Cwts. 

Mutton       .i  n  i.        ii 

Pork  n  .1  .I   

Me  it.  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   u 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon   ii 

Beef  , 

Hams   ii 

Pork   ,. 

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted    -i 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned)     » 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter  i 

Margarine   if 

Cheese      » 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  i 

cream  i 

condensed     n 

preserved,  other  kinds   h 

Eergs  •  Ot.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   a 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard  » 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley  i 

Oats  -  ,i 

P^as  ,   ii 

Beans   » 

Maize  or  Indian  corn    i 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples   .  ii 

Pears  

Hay   Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


10 

1,000 

67 

232 

186,047 
104,078 
19,270 
12,278 

116.847 
115,068 
22,015 
10,372 

86,372 
559 

10  576 
2^712 
1,804 

102,962 

595 

1Q  014 

1,042 
1,724 

13,972 

25,163 

66,668 
23,658 
18,991 

66,706 
34,085 
36,520 

148 
22,120 
112 
338,698 
39,746 
4,538 
11,517 
50,843 

135 
20,921 
490 
228,020 
4,444 
47 
15,610 
54,765 

1,989,900 
187,100 
257,700 
312,600 
20,519 
2,430 
463,000 

1,910,900 
314,900 
288,400 
265,800 
31,340 
6,720 
1,616,400 

61,314 
1,117 
186 
2,456 

126,848 
1,737 

1,176 
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MATCH  SPLITS  REQUIREMENTS. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  Trade  Enquiry  No.  228  appearing  in  Weekly  Report' 
No.  575,  and  having  reference  to  a  United  Kingdom  inquiry  for  500,000,000  splits 
for  match  making.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  standard  length  and  thickness  of  the 
splits  used,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Birmingham,  has  forwarded  samples  to  the  Department 
where  they  can  be  inspected  by  interested  Canadian  firms.  (Refer  File  No.  A549.) 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  material  must  be  aspen.  If  Canadian  firms  arc  in  a  position 
to  supply  these  splits,  large  quantities  can  be  taken  annually. 


GERMAN  EXPORT  TRADE  TABLES. 


The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  has  been  directed  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Report  to  the  special  statements  relative  to  the 
exports  from  Germany  in  1912,  of  electric  apparatus  chemicals,  iron  and  alloys  thereof, 
machinery  and  musical  instruments,  which  were  published  in  the  July,  August  and 
September  Monthly  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  The 
Department  desires  to  also  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the  special  state- 
ments appearing  in  the  Monthly  Report  for  October  (pages  8  to  26),  and  which  give 
in  detail  the  exports  from  Germany  during  the  year  1912,  of  paper,  valued  at 
232,210,000  marks;  paints,  colours  and  varnishes,  valued  at  285,235,000  marks; 
vehicles  valued  at  34,297,000  marks,  and  wood  valued  at  97,804,000  marks. 

The  distribution  of  this  large  export  from  Germany  by  principal  countries  was  as 
follows: — 


Countries. 


Argentina  

Australia  

Belgium  

Brazil  

British  South  Africa. 

Canada  

Chile  

China  

Denmark  

France  

Japan  

Mexico  

Netherlands   ... 

Norway  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom .... 
United  States  


Paper. 


Marks. 

11,981,000 
2,342,000 

15,004,000 
'6,566,000 
640,000 
1,558,000 
2,181,(00 
975,000 
4,537,000 

16,553,000 
3,225,000 
1,460,000 

17,128,000 
2,370  000 
8,572,000 
4,002,0(.0 
3,606,000 

12,809,000 

43,779,000 

25,800,000 


Paints,  etc. 


Marks. 

2,706,000 
806,000 
10,534,300 

3,833,000 
112,000 

2,032,000 
818,000 
27,815,000 

2,956,000 
10,716,000 
14,907,000 

1,877,000 
10,457,000 

1,986,000 
14,162,000 

4,231,000 

5,144,000 

5,518,000 
46,287,000 
51,422,000 


Vehich 


Marks. 

8,113,000 
1,117,000 
6,547,000 
9,810,000 
933,000 
23,000 
1,825,000 
1,283,000 
5,825,000 
6,827,000 
1,468,000 
660,000 

10,451,000 
1,497,000 

16,542,000 
1,457,000 
2,302,000 
4,207,000 

10,957,000 
2,140,000 


Wood'. 


Marks. 

3,840,00$ 
665,000 
4,401,000 
2,035,000 
333,000 
342,000 
1,C60,000 
351,000 
3,056,000 
7.268,000 
77,000 
296,(XM> 
0,981,000 
1,162,000 
6,985,000 
902,000 
1,734,000 
11,685,000 
12,237,000 
1,958,000 


As  to  the  details  that  make  up  this  large  export  of  paper,  paints,  etc.,  vehicles 
and  wood  from  Germany  to  principal  countries,  the  attention  of  those  interested  is 
directed  to  the  tables  appearing  in  the  October  Monthly,  as  indicated  above. 

73953—31 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

The  Bubstance  of  the  various  proclamations  relating  to  trading  with  the  enemy 
been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Report  (Nos.  554,  557,  564  and 
570).    A  further  Royal  proclamation  was  issued  on  January  7,  which  prescribes  new 
regulations  with  respect  to  banking  transactions  with  the  enemy,  as  follows: — 

NEW  BANKING  REGULATIONS. 

Whereas  by  our  proclamation  dated  the  9th  day  of  September,  1914,  called  the 
ding  with  the  Enemy  Proclamation,  No.  2,  certain  prohibitions,  as  therein  more 
specifically  set  forth,  were  imposed  upon  all  persons  therein  referred  to: 

And  v  berei  s  by  our  proclamation  dated  the  8th  day  of  October,  1914,  the  Trading 
with  tin'  Enemy  Proclamation  No.  2  was  amended  as  therein  more  specifically  set 
forth : 

And  whereas  by  our  proclamation  dated  the  5th  day  of  November,  1914,  it  was 
declared  that  the  aforesaid  proclamations,  amongst  others,  should  apply  to  the  state 
of  war  existing  between  us  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey: 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
the  aforesaid  proclamations  in  the  manner  hereinafter  appearing: 

Now,  therefore,  we  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council, 
to  issue  this  our  Eoyal  proclamation,  declaring,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  as  follows: — 

1.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  paragraph  6  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Proclamation  No.  2  transactions  hereafter  entered  into  by  persons,  firms  or 

resident  carrying  .on  business  or  being  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(a)  in  respect  of  banking  business  with  a  branch  situated  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  of  any  enemy,  person,  firm  or  company,-  or 

(b)  in  respect  of  any  description  of  business  with  a  branch  situated  out- 
side  the  Tnited  Kingdom  of  an  enemy  bank,  shall  be  considered  as  transactions 
with  an  enemy; 

Provided  that  the  acceptance,  payment  or  other  dealing  with  any  negotiable 
instrument  which  was  drawn  before  the  date  of  this  proclamation  shall  not, 
if  otherwise  lawful,  be  deemed  to  be  a  transaction  hereafter  entered  into  within 
the  meaning  of  this  paragraph. 

2.  The  power  to  grant  licenses  on  our  behalf  vested  by  paragraph  8  of  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Proclamation  No.  2  in  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Board  of 

also  be  exercised  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Our  Treasury. 

3.  If  the  Governor  in  Council  of  any  British  possession  shall  issue  a  proclama- 
tion extending  the  provisions  of  this  proclamation  to  transactions  by  persons,  firms 
or  companies  resident  carrying  on  business  or  being  in  that  possession  such  first 
mentioned  proclamation  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  part  of  this  proclamation. 

4.  This  proclamation  shall  be  read  as  one  with  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Preformation  No.  2  and  with  our  proclamation  dated  the  8th  day  of  October  amending 
the  same. 
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WEST  INDIES  SUGAR  PROSPECTS. 

An  attempt  to  gauge  the  capabilities  of  British  possessions  or  foreign  countries 
as  markets  for  Canadian  goods  should  take  some  account  of  their  future  economic 
outlook.  The  following  survey,  therefore,  of  the  future  prospects  for  the  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  British  West  Indies,  which  was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  British 
Export  Gazette,  should  be  of  special  interest  to  Canadians  in  view  of  the  present  desire 
for  an  enlargement  of  trade  between  these  two  sctions  of  the  Empire,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  sugar  being  the  premier  industry  of  the  West  Indies,  the  extent  of  its 
prosperity  largely  governs  the  purchasing  power  of  these  islands. 

SUGAR  SUPPLIES  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  channels  of  British  trade  have  been  disturbed  by  the  great  European  conflict 
in  regard  to  no  class  of  foodstuffs  more  than  sugar.  The  mere  fact  that,  previous  t* 
the  war,  out  of  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
no  less  than  1,300,000  tons  were  provided  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  or  65 
per  cent  of  the  total,  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  dislocation.  Indeed, 
if  refined  sugar  be  taken  out  of  account,  Germany  and  Austria  supplied  650,000  tons 
out  of  a  total  importation  amounting  to  900,000  tons,  or  72  per  cent,  while  the  same 
two  countries  provided  630,000  tons,  or  94  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  670,000  tons  of 
unrefined  beet  sugar  imported.  Of  course,  both  refined  and  unrefined  sugar  from 
Germany  and  Austria  are  entirely  beet,  and  considering  that  other  countries  ship  it 
to  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  only  80,000  tons  yearly,  it  is  evident  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  day  of  beet  sugar  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  over, 
and  consequently  that  the  day  of  cane  sugar  has  returned. 

WEST  INDIAN  SUGAR  CROP. 

No  cane-growing  part  of  the  world  should  benefit  more  from  this  turn  of  events 
than  the  West  Indies,  and  the  prospect,  if  realized,  will  compensate  those  islands  for 
the  serious  way  in  which  their  principal  industry  was  hit  by  beet-root  competition. 
Sources  of  supply  from  which  the  United  Kingdom  annually  obtained  1,300,000  tons 
of  sugar,  valued  at  £2-1,000,000,  have  suddenly  been  dried  up,  and  the  task  of  furnishing 
the  shortage  ought,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  West  Indies.  Last 
year  29,360  tons  of  unrefined  cane  .sugar  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  British  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  while  of  refined  sugar  the  amount  was 
only  seven  tons.  At  tho  present  time  the  total  sugar  production  of  the  British  West 
Indies  is  estimated  at  250,000  tons,  of  which  117,000  tons  is  the  contribution  of  British 
Guiana;  Trinidad  and  Barbados  each  45,000  tons;  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  and  Nevis, 
24,000  tons;  Jamaica,  12,000  tons;  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  6,000  tons.  From  the 
foreign  West  Indies,  however,  there  is  exported  cane  sugar  to  the  extent  of  little  less 
than  2,000,000  tons  annually,  Cuba  alone  supplying  1,500,000  tons,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  world's  total  production.  Porto  Rico  contributes  245,000  tons,  Hayti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  80,000  tons;  the  French  West  Indies,  77,000  tons:  and  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  28,000  tons. 

SUGAR  MARKETS  OF  FOREIOX   WEST  INDIES. 

Here  then  is  a  total  production  amounting  to  about  2,250,000  tons  annually,  or 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  whatever 
source  hitherto  procured.    Cuba,  however,  where  the  industry  is  encouraged  by  the 
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United  States  with  a  preference  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty,  or  about  Is.  6d..per  cwt., 
naturally  finds  its  chief  market  in  America.  Indeed,  under  this  encouragement  pro- 
duction has  rapidly  advanced  from  under  1,000,000  tons  under  the  Spanish  regime  to 
3  1,750,000  tons  iii  same  years  under  the  Republic.  Porto  Rico,  also,  as  an 
I  (  ru  an  i'  issession,  has  the  advantage  of  a  ready  absorption  of  its  crops  in  the  States 
The  onus  of  supplying  the  British  market  falls,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  world 
upon  the  British  West  Indies.  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  capable  of  supplying  250,000 
>lons  Prom  existing  plantations  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  about  eight  times  as  much 
88  they  actually  contribute  to  the  British  market,  the  bulk  of  the  production  at  present 
beimv  shipped  to  other  countries,  notably  Canada. 


THE  BRUSSELS  CONVENTION". 

It  is3  of  course,  true  that  Great  Britain,  although  it  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Brussels  Convention,  is  still  by  the  terms  of  the  withdrawal  under  an  obligation  "not 
to  depart  from  the  fundamental  prineiple  of  the  convention  by  granting  either  boun- 
ties on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  or  by  subjecting  to  a  different  rate  beet  sugar  and 
cane  sugar,"  It  is  true  also  that  among  the  countries  signatory  to  the  convention  are 
Prance,  Belgium,  and  Russia,  all  of  them  Great  Britain's  allies,  and  each  of  them 
contributing  small  quantities  of  beet  sugar  to  the  British  market.  In  these  days,  too, 
of  clearly-cut  divergence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  honour  and  "  scraps  of  paper,"  there 
is  certainly  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  ignore  its  obligations.  Nor 
is  there  any  need  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  mere  fact  is  sufficient  that  two 
other  of  the  signatories,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  are  automatically  ruled  out 
of  competition,  and  these  are  the  two  countries  that  have  been  most  successful  in  cul- 
tivating the  beet  sugar  industry  and  in  supplying  it  to  the  British  market. 

SUGAR  REVIVAL  IN  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES, 

The  British  West  Indies,  therefore,  while  having  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  sugar  planting  and  refining,  will  be  able  to  proceed  towards  prosperity 
without  the  aid,  too  apt  to  be  misapplied,  of  bounties.  Fortunately,  the  revival  in  the 
West  Indian  sugar  industry  which  set  in  some  twelve  years  ago,  will  have  already  pre- 
pared the  way  for  further  progress.  If  the  Brussels  Convention  did  nothing  else,  it 
certainly  made  it  possible  for  the  colonial  product  to  compete  in  European  markets 
with  the  beet  sugar  industry,  which  till  then  had  enjoyed  a  bounty-fed  monopoly. 
Already  planters  are  everywhere  extending  their  areas  in  seedling  canes,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  plant  nurseries  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  official  agricul- 
tural instructors  a  few  years  ago  is  successfully  helping  forward  such  extension, 
although,  of  course,  these  nurseries  are  by  no  means  confined  to  sugar  cane.  As  a 
means  of  assisting  small  planters  they  render  invaluable  help. 

* 

SUGAR   POSSIBILITIES  OF  BRITISH  WES/T  INDIES. 

he  British  West  Indies  could  produce  at  least  six  times  as  much  sugar  as  they 
do  at  present,  but  the  industry  needs  to  be  prosecuted  along  the  most  modern  lines. 
It  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  cane  has  two  powerful  natural  advantages  over 
beet;  its  percental  yield  is  much  greater,  and  it  is  a  perennial,  the  same  plant  being 
capable  of  profitable  production  for  thirty  or  forty  successive  years.  The  competition 
of  beet  has  only  been  possible  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  methods  and  machinery 
for  extraction,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  direction  that  development  should  proceed 
in  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry.  That  progress  has  been  made  both  in  regard  lo 
milling  and  refining  is  a  hopeful  indication  that  cannot  be  overrated,  and  the  present 
crisis  is  already  responsible  for  further  developments  in  the  same  direction. 
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A  PROMISING  FUTURE. 

The  British  West  Indies,  however,  may  find  in  the  future  other  markets  to  6upplr 
besides  the  United  Kingdom.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  German  beet  has  hitherto 
dominated  the  market  there  will  now  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  West  Indian  cane  sugar  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Even  now  West  Indian 
commerce  depends  very  largely  on  the  sugar  industry,  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  instance,  amounting  to  £701,298  last  year,  out  of  a  total  of  £2,211,766, 
in  value  of  all  produce  exported  to  Great  Britain;  while,  as  a  market  for  British 
goods,  the  West  Indian  portion  of  the  Empire  was  valued  at  £3,119,513.  These  are 
already  valuable  interests  both  for  West  Indian  merchant  houses  and  for  British 
shippers,  but  with  the  extension  of  the  sugar  industry  to  meet  the  requirements  caused 
by  the  ruin  of  the  German  beet  sugar  industry,  together  with  a  proportionate  advance 
in  cotton,  cocoa,  banana  and  other  planting  activities,  the  commercial  interests  might 
easily  within  a  few  years  be  trebled.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  revival  of  tho 
West  Indian  sugar  industry  is  assured,  and,  apart  from  the  general  business  results 
to  be  anticipated,  a  direct  development  will  be  a  materially  increased  demand  for 
milling  and  refining  plant,  and  the  obvious  policy  for  wide-awake  importing  firms  to 
follow  is  at  once  to  secure  agency  rights  from  the  comparatively  limited  number  of 
manufacturers  of  such  plant,  who,  by  the  way,  should  be  equally  interested  in  com- 
pleting their  agency  organizations  by  the  appointment  of  responsible  firms  capable  of 
quoting  for  and  attending  to  the  completion  of  contracts. 

BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS.:}: 

JAPAN. 
Keport  on  the  Trade  of  Japan. 
(By  Mr.  E.  F.  Crowe,  Commercial  Attache  to  His  Majesty's  Embassy.) 

TOTAL  VOLUME  OF  TRADE. 

The  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Japan  proper  for  1913  amounted  to  £139,- 
026,459. 

This  shows  an  increase  of  £22,041,601  or  18-8  per  cent  over  the  total  for  1912, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  year  in  which  the  £100,000,000  had  been  passed. 
The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  past  five  years : — 


Year. 

.     '    .  . 
Imports.* 

Exports.* 

Total. 

Excess  of 
Imports 

over 
Exports* 

1900  

1910f  

1911 f  

1912 f  

1913f  

Increase  in  1913  as  against— 

1910  

1911  

1912  

£ 

40,241,131 
47,390,534 
52,450,998 
63,188,795 
74,462,813 

42,171,902 
40,797,960 
45,675,542 
43,796,063 
64,563,646 

£ 

82,413,033 
94,188,404 
98,126,540 
116,984,858 
139,026,459 

£ 

-  1,930,771 
592,574 
6,775,456 
9,302,732 
0,899,167 

34,221,682 
27,072,279 
22,011,815 
11,274,018 

22,391,744 
17,765,686 
18,888,104 
10,767,583 

56,613,426 
44,837,965 
40,899,919 
22,041,601 

! 

*  In  this  table  and  throughout  this  report  the  values  of  exports  are  the  original  prices  paid,  whereas 
the  values  of  imports  are  c.i.f. 

t  With  the  exception  of'  the  last  four  months  of  1910  and  the  whole  of  1911-13,  the  above  figures 
include  trade  with  Corea. 

t  Note— It  has  been  found  necessary  to  condense  this  very  valuable  report  for  reproduction  in  the 
Weekly.     Canadians  desiring  a  full  copy  should  communicate  with  the  Department. 
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This  report  is  concerned  chiefly  with  Japan  proper,  the  trade  of  Corea  and  For- 
mosa being  dealt  with  in  the  special  consular  reports  for  those  particular  districts, 
hut  foi  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  tables  are  inserted  here,  as  they 
nt  a  ulnmv  the  value1  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  Japanese  Empire,  at 
well  as  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Japan  proper  and  Formosa  (Taiwan),  and 
Ooiea  (Chosen). 


KORKU:  \   TKADK  OF  GREATER  JAPAN,  INCLUDING  FORMOSA  AND  COREA. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Excess  of 
Imports 

over 
Exports. 

1911  

£ 

50,491,805 
07,850,587 
79,482,751 

£ 

47,583  082 
55,897,093 
00,451,893 

£ 

104,075,577 
123,747,0X0 
145,934,044 

£ 

8,908,213 
11,953,494 
13,030,858 

1912  

1913  

TRADE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  PROPER  AND  FORMOSA  AND  COREA. 

Year. 

Imports 
from 
Formosa  and 
Corea. 

Exports 
to 

Formosa  and 
Corea. 

Total. 

1911  

1912  

£ 

0,019,980 
0,442,000 
0,713,015 

£  ' 

0,920,900 
8,582,820 
8,499,350 

£ 

13,540,952 
15,024,820 
15,212,305 

19  L3  

There  has  been  only  a  very  trifling  increase  in  the  trade  between  Japan  proper 
and  Formosa  and  Corea. 

There  was  a  considerable  advance  hi  shipments  of  rice  from  the  peninsula  to 
Japan,  but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  big  falling-ofT  in  the  exports 
of  sugar  from  Formosa. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  year  1913  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  danger  of  deriving  conclusions 
from  statistics  alone.  A  glance  at  the  figures  above  shows  that  there  was  an  advance 
in  imports  of  £11,274,018,  or  over  17  per  cent,  and  in  exports  of  £10,767,583,  or  20 
per  cent,  making  a  total  gain  of  over  18  per  cent.  Coming  after  the  advance  in  1912 
of  about  20  per  cent  over  the  1911  figures,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  this 
steady  progress  represented  a  very  healthy  state  of  affairs,  and  yet  it  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  merchants  in  general,  especially  foreign  importing  firms, 
will  remember  1913  as  one  of  the  worst  years  in  their  experience.  The  reasons  for 
this  will  be  gone  into  in  detail  hereafter,  and  attention  will  be  drawn  to  those  lines  of 
business  which  suffered  most,  as  well  as  to  those  exceptional  bright  spots  which  helped 
in  some  measure  to  lighten  the  gloom,  but  briefly  the  position  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : —  • 

REVIEW  OF  YEAR'S  TRADE. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  in  itself  was  not  a  particularly  good  year,  but  it  was 
thought  that  when  the  nation  had  recovered  from  the  great  sorrow  which  had  been 
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thrown  over  it  by  the  demise  of  His  late  Majesty,  now  known  as  the  Emperor  Meiji, 
there  would  be  a  recovery  in  business  circles,  and  some  degree  of  animation  would 
be  experienced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  however,  political  troubles  arose,  which 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Gatsura  cabinet  and  brought  about  the  advent  of  the  Yamamoto 
ministry,  which  was  pledged  to  even  greater  economy  and  retrenchment  than  its 
predecessor.  Economy,  much  needed  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  has  necessitated  the  cur- 
tailment or  postponement  of  many  public  works,  and  has,  therefore,  caused  less  demand 
for  materials  and  for  labour.  At  the  same  time  the  large  reduction  in  the  staffs  of 
most  Government  offices  threw  a  great  many  people  out  of  employment  and  brought 
about  a  fall  in  the  demand  for  luxuries,  and  particularly  for  articles  of  foreign 
clothing  as  these  men  were  mostly  of  the  class  that  have  adopted  European  fashions. 
Coupled  with  this  were  such  other  extraneous  causes  as  the  second  revolution  in 
China  and  the  rebellion  in  Mexico,  while  the  famine  in  the  north  of  J apan  also  helped 
to  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  Moreover,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  apathy  in  promoting  circles,  and  the  number  of  new  concerns  projected  shows  a 
very  great  f'alling-off  compared  with  preceding  years,  there  being  a  reduction  of  about 
30  per  cent  compared  with  1912,  and  even  more  with  the  boom  years.  Naturally  this 
depression  was  reflected  in  the  paucity  of  new  orders  which  were  placed  during  the 
year  But  even  though  people  would  neither  buy  nor'  place  orders,  the  goods  con- 
tracted for  earlier  in  the  year,  when  an  optimistic  tone  prevailed,  continued  to  pour 
in,  and  as  home  prices  were  dropping,  there  was  nothing  for  importers  to  do  but  to 
part  with  their  goods  at  a  sacrifice,  or  to  make  up  their  minds  to  store  them,  and  incur 
heavy  charges,  in  the  hope  that  things  would  improve.  The  big  figures  for  imports 
are  the  result  of  large  speculative  purchases  of  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  fertilizers  and  metals,  and  probably  not  many  of  those  who  handled  these  lines 
have  been  able  to  make  satisfactory  profits. 

The  export  side  shows  a  brighter  picture — the  business  in  raw  silk  has  never  been 
more  prosperous,  and  but  for  one  merchant,  who  persistently  beared  the  market,  the 
total  value  would  have  reached  very  high  figures.  In  other  lines  of  exports,  too,  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement,  but  manufacturers  have  been  hampered  by  the 
high  price  of  coal,  and  although  this  has  been  good  for  the  coal  mine  owners,  it  has 
reduced  profits  of  manufacturers  very  much.  Trade  with  China  has  recovered,  and 
this  means  a  great  deal  to  the  big  manufacturing  centre  of  Osaka. 

The  price  of -rice,  too,  has  fallen  considerably,  and  as  rice  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  estimating  the  cost  of  living  of  the  average  Japanese,  there  ought  to  be  a 
gradual  recovery  in  trade.  This  subject  is,  however,  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section 
further  on.  Unfortunately  the  occurrence  of  what  is  known  by  the  comprehensive 
term  of  the  "  Naval  Scandal "  has  upset  business  circles  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
has  undermined  all  confidence. 

The  Coronation  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  feature  which  might  dispel  the  gloom 
and  bring  back  some  degree  of  prosperity,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  the  sad  demise 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Dowager,  which  has  once  more  plunged  the  nation  into 
mourning,  and  has  necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  Coronation,  has  made  the 
gloom  even  darker,  and  it  is  only  the  hopes  concentrated  in  the  new  Okuma  Ministry 
which  make  traders  trust  that  brighter  days  are  in  store.  Pessimism  is  prevalent, 
but  on  the  whole  such  depths  of  it  as  exist  are  not  entirely  justified. 

IMPORTS. 

Even  as  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  year,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables  that  there  were  several  items  in  the  import  list  which  registered  very  large 
gains.  Of  these,  raw  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  which  are  at  the  head  of  the  list  this 
year,  were  also  among  the  first  four  last  year,  and  the  three  reasons  which  account 
for  this  steady  advance  in  these  staples  may  be  briefly  stated  as  (1)  expansion  of  the 
cotton  industry;  (2)  failure  of  Eormosan  sugar  crop;  and  (3)  inability  of  Japanese 
rice  crop  to  supply  the  nation's  demands. 
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I  his  las1  reason,  of  course,  also  brought  about  the  big  increase  in  the  purchases 
oi  wheat,  and  is  similarly  reflected  in  the  largo  importations  of  manures  which  are 
required  for  Japanese  food  crops.  About  half  of  the  big  gain  in  machinery  was  con- 
tributed by  the  advance  in  spinning  machinery,  orders  for  which  had  been  placed  in 
ding  Near.  The  increase  in  pig  iron  and  iron  pipes  and  tubes  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  loss  in  bars  and  plates  and  sheets,  so  that,  taking  the  whole  iron  and 
i-  together,  there  is  not  much  change,  although  in  metal  manufactures  there 
ia  a  vers  heavy  drop.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
recovers  in  woollen  and  cotton  tissues,  but  the  development  in  the  domestic  textile 
industry  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  increased  purchases  of  woollen  yarns  and  indigo. 

The  two  tables  immediately  following  show  the  principle  articles  in  which  there 
w«S  (a)  an  increase  and  (b)  a  decrease  last  year;  only  differences  exceeding  £50,000 
are  recorded. 


(,a)  INCREASE. 


Articles. 

1912. 

1913. 

Increase. 

I  i;i \v  t  otton 

f  9.0  ^nn  70fi 

p oq  qar  Ann 

f>  94c  onn 

1     k  inn 

o  7C1  enn 

0 1 1  c  a nn 

\T  nni'aq 

r.  qa(\  inn 

*7  9 ok  o nn 

1  0  c  rc  n  n  n 

Rice  

3,082,200 

4,948,100 

1,865,900 

Wheat  

450,100 

1,260,900 

'sio[soo 

Machinery  

2,987,600 

3,752,700 

765,100 

892,800 

1,270,400 

377,600 

959,000 

1,264,300 

305,300 

Chemicals,  dry  

2,003,900 

2,113,200 

109,300 

506,500 

707,800 

201,300 

850,300 

1,029,700 

179,400 

Coal  

246,000 

411,800 

165,800 

.     .  191,900 

334,600 

142,700 

100,800 

204,600 

103,800 

176,300 

237,200 

60,900 

65,800 

131,400 

65,600 

974,400 

1,029,400 

55,000 

(b)  DECREASE. 

Articles. 

1912. 

1913. 

Decrease. 

£2,105,000 

£1,565,500 

£539,500 

Iron  (bars,  plates,  sheets) .  . 

.    .  .  3,843,600 

3,350,000 

493,600 

1,269,200 

1,133,300 

135,900 

844,300 

728,700 

115,600 

319,700 

211,700 

108.000 

235,200 

144,200 

91,000 

Leather  

330,700 

209,800 

120,900 

336,000 

272,000 

64,000 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  TEXTILES. 

It  was  stated  in  last  year's  report  that  the  position  with  regard  to  cotton  textiles 
was  not  very  encouraging,  and  unfortunately  this  has  proved  only  too  trne;  nor 
does  the  future  hold  out  any  great  hopes.  The  Japanese  cotton  industry,  both  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  has  advanced  with  such  rapid  strides  of  recent  years,  that  even 
without  the  protection  of  the  tariff  it  was  certain  that  the  import  of  many  classes  of 
textiles  would  gradually  cease. 

Taking  the  figures  as  a  whole  there  is  a  slight  increase,  the  total  value  for  all 
cotton  tissues  having  been  £970,000  in  1912  and  £1,030,000  in  1913,  but  the  state  of 
affairs  is  not  actually  represented  by  these  figures,  as  in  the  two  items  in  which  there 
was  an  advance,  namely,  cotton  velvets  and  cotton  Italians,  the  business  was  overdone, 
and  large  stocks  were  carried  over,  while  several  dealers  complained  of  having  made 
heavy  losses  over  these  goods. 

TM PORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

In  this  section  there  has  been  some  recovery,  the  figures  being  £893,000  in  1912 
and  £1,270,000  in  1913,  but  what  was  said  in  last  year's  report  is  more  than  ever  true, 
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namely,  that  the  character  of  this  trade  is  changing  completely,  and  that  instead  of 
the  business  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  large  foreign  import  firms,  it  is  now 
more  and  more  done  direct  by  Bradford  and  London  travellers,  who  come  out  with  a 
very  big  range  of  samples  and  are  prepared  to  sell  in  small  quantities  to  the  Japanese 
dealers  and  the  tailors.  That  some  losses  are  incurred  in  this  way  is  certain,  but 
from  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  business  is  developing,  one  can  only  presume  that 
firms  are  prepared  to  take  the  risks  with  their  eyes  open.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Japanese  tailor  gets  his  goods  any  cheaper  in  this  way,  but  the  advantage  to  him 
apparently  lies  in  the  larger  selection  of  samples  from  which  he  can  make  a  choice. 


The  Japanese  have  a  saying  that  business  in  metals  gets  very  bad  every  seven 
years,  and  thereHcan  be  no  question  that  it  has  got  very  bad  in  1913-14.  From  the 
customs  returns  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  had  been  satisfactory 
activity,  as  the  figures  show  a  slight  increase  over  1912,  which  in  itself,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  36  per  cent  better  than  the  previous  record  year,  but  the  returns 
unfortunately  are  not  a  correct  index  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  probable  that 
importers,  dealers  and  brokers  alike  have  a  very  trying  time.  At  the  date  of  writing 
(March,  1914)  the  position  is  still  extremely  critical,  and  although  the  big  failures 
which  have  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  weeded  out  many  of  the 
weakest  spots,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  market  regains  a 
state  of  healthy  activity,  and  in  the  meanwhile  importers  will  have  to  put  their  goods 
into  godown  and  let  storage  and  insurance  charges  accumulate  until  matters  improve. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  that  metal  dealers  had  good  years  in  1911  and 
1912,  and  they  imagined  that  the  increase  in  Japan's  consumption  of  metals  was 
natural  and  must  continue.  Unfortunately  the  political  crisis  at  the  commencement 
of  1913  upset  all  their  calculations.  The  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  retrenchment 
and  readjustment  caused  a  large  falling-off  in  Government  orders,  which  reacted  on 
the  market  and  brought  about  a  curtailment  and  postponement  of  those  industrial 
schemes  in  which  big  quantities  of  metals  are  required.  To  make  matters  worse, 
prices  began  to  fall  at  home,  and  each  successive  drop  accentuated  the  difficulties  in 
Japan. 


The  figures  for  machinery  are  very  high  and  easily  beat  all  previous  records,  the 
total  amounting  to  £3,752,700  as  compared  with  £2,987,600  in  1912,  or  an  increase  of 
22  per  cent.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  these  returns  are  misleading,  because 
instead  of  representing  activity  during  1913  they  should  be  taken  as  indications  of 
the  optimistic  feeling  which  prevailed  as  to  the  future  in  1911,  inasmuch  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  machinery  arriving  last  year  was  ordered  more  than  twelve  months 
ago.  At  present  there  is  a  comparative  cessation  of  new  works  and  of  development 
of  existing  factories,  so  that  the  outlook  for  the  next  year  or  two  is  not  very  bright. 
As  was  anticipated  in  last  year's  report,  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton  spinning  machinery, 
which  had  been  delayed  for  various  reasons  and  could  not  be  shipped  in  1912,  came 
forward  in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  months,  with  the  result  that  this  item  once 
more  easily  takes  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shares  in  this  line  of  business  which  fell  to  the 
principal  countries  during  the  Inst  three  years : — 


IMPORT  OF  METALS. 


IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY. 


United  Kingdom 
United  States.  . . 

Germany  

France  

Other  countries. 


Country. 


1911. 
£1,269,600 


£1.456,300 


1912. 


1913. 
£1,737,800 


644,600 
674,300 
18,500 
211,000 


705,600 
658,900 
18,500 
148,300 


754,300 
873,600 
24,700 
362,300 


Total 


£2,818,000 


£2,987,600 


£3,752,700 
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It  will  be  Been  that  the  United  Kingdom  remains  well  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but 
her  share  has  not  advanced  as  much  as  that  of  Germany,  the  rates  of  increase  being 
d  33  per  cenl  respectively.    It  is  cotton  spinning  machinery,  an  advance  from 
6491,000,  which  is  largely  accountable  for  the  gain  made  by  the  United 
the  growth  in  the  sales  of  German  machinery  is  more  general,  but 
ascribable  to  electric  machinery.    In  looms  and  tissue  finishing  machines 
lountries  registered  considerable  gains— the  United  Kingdom  from  £61,000  to 
Germany  from  £23>0OO  to  £41,000.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
machine  tools,  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Germany,  which  share  the 
trade  between  them,  all  suffered  large  losses.    Germany  ^retained  her  commanding 
position  in  the  supply  of  water  turbines,  and  she  was  successful  in  obtaining  important 
some  large  cranes  and  two  or  three  big  gas  engines.    This  meant  that  com- 
I  with  1912  Germany  showed  an  important  advance. 

Although  Japan  still  imports  machinery  in  such  large  quantities,  it  is  interest- 
ing {o  note  that  there  has  been  solid  development  on  the  part  of  Japanese  machinery 
maker-.  In  the  ease  of  gas  plant  for  lighting  and  power  it  has  been  quite  remark  - 
They  aTe  making  suction  producers,  gas  engines,  retort  furnaces  and  are  build- 
gas  works.    Practically  all  the  appliances  required  by  gas  companies  are 

made  in  Japan,  including  meters,  stoves,  burners,  lamps,  glassware,  mantles,  etc. 
Chi  1  <  ure  being  produced  by  a  number  of  factories  on  a  very  large  scale.  They 
are  somewhat  inferior,  lighter  and  cheaper  than  imported  goods,  but  they  suit  the 
market,  and  the  cost  of  freight  and  duty  make  it  quite  impossible  for  foreign  goods 
to  compete.  - 

IMPORTS  OF  MANURES. 

For  the  third  time  in  succession  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  figures 
for  the  imports  of  manures  constitute  a  record,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  value. 

How  important  this  item  is  will  be  gathered  when  it  is  noticed  that  it  amounts 
to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  Japan's  imports.  The  total  for  all  manures  in 
1013  was  £7,225,800  as  compared  with  £5,340,000  in  1912,  or  a  gain  of  35  per  cent, 
and  this  advance  was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  which  come  to 
this  country.  A  certain  amount  of  manure  is  required  for  the  mulberry  trees,  but 
otherwise  most  of  it  is  used  for  food  crops,  and  more  especially  for  rice,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  this  great  expenditure  Japan  finds  herself  yearly  less  able  to  supply  her  own 
food  requirements,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  imports  of  rice,  wheat,  flour  and  beans 
amounted  in  1913  to  £7,452,000  or  more  than  the  huge  total  for  manures. 

IMPORTS  OF  RICE. 

The  rice  problem  has  been"  as  difficult  as  ever  during  1913.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rice  crop  in  1912  was  50,216,000  koku,  or  slightly  over  the  average, 
which  one  can  place  .in  round  numbers  at  50,000,000  koku  (1  koku=4-96  bushels'). 
In  1913  the  rice  crop  promised  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  unfortunately 
in  the  autumn  bad  storms  occurred  in  what  is  known  as  the  Tohoku  district  in  the 
north  of  the  Main  Island  and  in  the  Hokkaido  and  the  crop  as  far  as  those  parts  are 
concerned  was  very  seriously  damaged.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  even 
at  the  best  of  times  the  production  of  rice  in  the  famine-stricken  prefectures  has 
never  been  large,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  shortage  in  the  north  the  crop  for  the  whole  of 
Japan  has  not  fallen  below  the  average.  Moreover  the  Government  have  not  thought 
it  advisable  to  reduce  the  import  duty  on  rice,  which  they  are  empowered  to  do  in 
times  of  famine. 

Dealers  in  rice,  having  observed  the  high  prices  which  this  grain  commanded  in 
recent  years,  and  realizing  that  whereas  Japan's  requirements  were  growing  year  by 
year  in  consequence  of  her  increasing  population,  her  crops  were  not  sufficient  for 
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the  needs  of  her  people,  bought  forward  largely,  and  during  1913  very  big  shipments 
of  rice  have  come  forward. 

The  following  table  shows  how  much  the  figures  have  advanced: — 


1912.  1913. 

Country.                                              Tons.                £  Tons.  £ 

French  Indo-China                                       91,665          S52.000  249,310  2,273,200 

British  India                                               192,097        1,887,200  208,236  2,044,800 

Siam                                                                44,057           293,400            72,555  531,500 

Other  countries                                        4,686            49,600            11,159  98,600 


Total   332,505        3,082,200  541,260  4,948,100 


It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  of  this  big  gain  is  to  be  credited  to  Saigon  rice, 
which  over  the  whole  year  worked  out  at  about  5  yen  31  sen  per  picul  compared  with 
5  yen  72  sen  for  Rangoon  rice. 

But  in  addition  to  these  importations  from  foreign  countries,  Japan  purchased 
from  Corea  in  1913  80,567  tons,  valued  at  £1,028,000,  compared  with  36,000  tons, 
worth  £409,000,  in  1912,  and  from  Formosa  158,000  tons,  valued  at  £1,600,000,  com- 
pared with  90,750  tons,  worth  £1,047,000,  in  1912,  so  that  Japan's  total  importations 
in  1913  aggregated  780,000  tons,  as  against  460,000  tons  in  1912.  The  average  cost  of 
Corean  rice  and  Formosan  rice,  according  to  the  customs  returns,  was  7  yen  44  sen 
and  5  yen  91  sen  per  picul  respectively.  As  far  as  Corea  was  concerned,  the  high 
price  which  was  obtainable  in  Japan  for  the  Corean  grain  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar 
situation.  In  1912  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  hopes  of  promoting  business  in 
rice  between  the  peninsula  and  Japan,  abolished  the  export  duty  on  rice  shipped  from 
Corea;  this  measure,  however,  produced  very  meagre  results,  so  that  last  year  a  more 
important  step  was  taken  and  the  import  duty  in  Japan  on  rice  grown  in  Corea  was 
also  abolished. 

This  move  proved  to  be  effective,  and  the  Coreans  found  that  it  paid  them  to 
export  to  Japan  at  a  high  price  the  rice  which  in  previous  years  they  had  consumed 
themselves  and  in  its  place  to  buy  cheap  rice  from  Rangoon  and  cheaper  millet  from 
Manchuria  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  considering  the  figures  for  the  whole  of 
Corea's  trade  in  1913  one  finds  that  there  was  an  increase  of  about  £1,000.000  in 
exports  and  £450,000  in  imports,  and  that  these  figures  correspond  approximately 
with  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  rice  to  Japan  and  the  imports  of  cheap  rice  and 
millet,  so  that  one  may  ascribe  the  whole  advance  in  Corea's  foreign  trade  to  this 
double  movement  in  rice. 

IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR. 

Two-or  three  years  ago,  when  plans  were  being  made  for  the  increased  tariff  and 
for  the  gradual  checking  of  imports,  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  sugar  would 
soon  vanish  from  its  place  in  the  list  of  imports,  and  yet  in  1913  it  came  third  in  the 
table,  with  the  huge  total  of  £3,751,000,  and  was  only  beaten  by  raw  cotton  and  rice. 
What  has  happened,  of  course,  is  that  Formosa  has  proved  a  disnrmointment.  Tt  was 
fully  expected  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  subsidies  to  put  the  industry  on  a  proper 
basis,  Formosa  would  be  able  to  supply  all  Japan's  requirements,  but  Nature  has  not 
smiled  on  the  enterprise,  and  typhoons  have  played  havoc  with  the  crops.  The  type 
of  sugar  cane  which  was  introduced,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  richer  in  sugar,  has 
unfortunately  not  proved  so  capable  of  withstanding  bad  weather  as  the  older  native 
cane,  to  which  it  may  prove  necessary  to  revert.  The  imports  from  Formosa  into 
Japan  during  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: — 

Tons.  £ 


1911 
1912 
1913 


235.607  3,764.000 
147.122  2,872.000 
61,143  1,680,000 
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This  table  proves  very  conclusively  how  much  the  Formosan  crop  suffered.  It 
ainsi  also  be  remembered  that  in  1911-12  exports  of  sugar  were  made  to  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  China  and  Canada,  to  the  value  of  £96,000  and  £172,000  respectively, 
while  in  1913  mot  a  single  pound  was  exported  except  to  Japan.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  Japanese  refineries  were  continuing  their  campaign  in  China  and  Corea  against 
the  BEong-kong  refineries,  and  the  exports  to  these  countries  were  as  follows: — 

1912.  1913. 

To —                                                           Tons.            £  Tons.  £ 

China                                                       49,136        783,000  98,200  1,580,000 

Corea                                                         9,580        130,000  12,600  174,000 

It  was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  large  purchases  should  be  made  from 
so  that  the  refineries  should  have  enough  sugar  to   carry  on  with,  and  the 
ill   orts  from  that  island  amounted  to  2*80,000  tons,  compared  with  115,000  tons  in 
1912  and  75,000  tons  in  1911.    Of  the  balance  of  40,000  tons  about  37,000  tons  came 
from  the  Philippines. 

IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  CARS. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  motor  car  trade  has  been  distributed.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  although  the  development  has 
not  proved  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  American  makers  of  cheap 
cars  have  conducted  a  very  active  advertising  campaign  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
oot  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  they  head  the  list. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  year  has  been  that  some  of  the  raw  silk  dealers 
who  have  made  money  in  silk  have  proceeded  to  invest  it  in  small  garages  in  Tokio, 
with  two  or  three  cars  in  each,  but  as  the  chauffeurs  are  almost  as  inexperienced  as 
the  owners,  it  is  thought  that  this  form  of  speculation  will  not  prove  as  profitable  as 
it  is  fashionable. 

MOTOR  OARS. 


Country.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

United  Kingdom   £  2,900  £14,300  £18,100 

United  States   9,600  31,300  29,400 

Germany   3,500  3,800  8,100 

France   760  1,800  2,600 

Other  countries     1,400  3,500 


Total   £16,760  £52,600  £61,700 


MOTOR  OAR  PARTS. 

Country.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

United  Kingdom   £2,400  £  8,000  £  8,200 

United  States   3,000  20,200  20,300 

Germany   800  2,600  11,000 

France   1,000  2,600  4,100 

Other  countries     5,000  8,000 


Total   £7,200  £38,400  £51,600 


IMPORTS  OF  SOAP. 

Soap  is  included  in  the  oil  and  waxes  group  of  the  Japanese  customs  returns,  and 
it  seems,  therefore,  appropriate  to  discuss  it  here,  more  especially  as  several  of  the  raw 
materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  are  classed  in  this  category.  Soap, 
which  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  new  tariff  rates,  used  to  be  imported  to  the  extent 
of  about  £90,000  a  year,  was  responsible  last  year  for  only  £35,000,  of  which  £19,000 
was  perfumed  and  £16,000  other.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  consumption  of  soap  is 
growing  less  in  this  country — on  the  contrary  it  is  said  to  be  increasing  fairly  rapidly 
— but  that  the  domestic  production  has  advanced  in  an  even  greater  proportion.  The 
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large  British  company's  works,  referred  to  in  last  year's  trade  report,  are,  of  course, 
responsible  for  a  big  share  of  this  production,  but  there  are  also  several  Japanese  who 
make  soap  on  a  small  scale.  A  great  part  of  this  is  toilet  soap,  especially  "  floating 99 
soap,  for  the  Japanese  customer  seems  to  think  that  if  a  soap  is  white  in  appearance 
and  floats  it  must  necessarily  be  pure.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  export  to 
China  in  1913  of  toilet  soap  was  over  2,000,000  dozens,  valued  at  £140,000  (compared 
with  "740,000  dozens,  valued  at  £26,000,  in  the  preceding  year),  to  which  must  be  added 
£25,000  worth  of  soap  sent  to  Formosa  and  Corea. 

Of  raw  materials  used  in  this  industry,  beef  tallow  was  imported  to  the  extent  of 
£130,000,  which  is  more  than  double  the  amount  purchased  in  1912 ;  this  came  mostly 
from  China,  and  there  was  a  large  falling-off  in  the  quantity  imported  from  Australia. 
Essential  oils  accounted  for  £100,000 ;  copra  and  cocoanut  oil  were  on  about  the  same 
level  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  figures  being  £45,000  and  £15,000,  respectively. 

With  regard  to  bean  oil,  the  soya  beans  are  imported  from  Manchuria,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  oil  which  is  produced  in  Japan  is  "  expressed,"  but  there  are  now  a  few 
mills  in  this  country  which  are  obtaining  their  oil  by  extracting  it  by  means  of  a 
benzine  solvent. 

A  company  was  recently  started  near  Osaka  with  a  view  to  splitting  oils  and 
deodorizing  them,  but  it  is  not  said  to  have  met  with  any  great  success,  and  although 
there  has  been  talk  of  the  introduction  of  fat-hardening  processes  by  means  of  hydro- 
gen, it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  information. 

IMPORTS  OF  DYES  AND  PAINTS.. 

In  the  dye  and  paint  class  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £137,000,  the  figures  being 
£1,021,000  in  1912  and  £1,15*8,000  last  year.  The  advance  is  entirely  due  to  the  gain 
in  artificial  indigo  and  aniline  dyes,  in  neither  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  inter- 
ested to  any  great  extent.  Plant  indigo  is  now  quite  negligible  and  only  amounts  to 
£3,600,  but  in  synthetic  indigo  the  figure  was  £334,600,  which  is  not  far  short  of  the 
record  importations  made  in  1911  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new  tariff,  and 
shows  a  great  advance  on  the  £191,900  of  1912. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  competition  during  the  year  between  German  and 
Swiss  dyes,  with  the  result  that  prices  have  been  forced  down. 

In  paints,  and  more  especially  in  ship's  bottom  paints,  the  increase  in  the  domestic 
production  has  caused  a  falling-off  in  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  a  concession  to  the  ceramic  industry,  the  Government  will,  from  April  15, 
1914,  remove  the  duty  on  liquid  gold  and  silver.  The  imports  of  this  article  amounted 
to  £28,000. 

IMPORTS  OF  CHEMICALS. 

The  import  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemicals  into  Japan  is  on  a  large 
scale,  and  amounts  to  about  £1,500,000  yearly,  the  principal  items  being  those  used  in 
the  match,  paper,  glass  and  soap  industries,  and  *as  these  manufactures  have  been 
progressing  during  the  year,  business  in  heavy  chemicals  may  be  said  to  have  been 
good,  the  importations  of  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  chlorate  of  potash  and  phosphorus 
amounting  to  over  £450,000. 

With  regard  to  chlorate  of  potash,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  works  near 
Lake  Inawashiro  in  the  north  are  now  said  to  be  producing  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  statistics  as  to  output. 

In  acetate  of  calcium  there  has  been  a  large  advance  from  5,272,000  pounds,  worth 
£30,000,  to  9,100,000  pounds,  valued  at  £56,000.  This  came  entirely  from  America. 
It  is  said  that  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  progress  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  acetic  acid  in  this  country,  which  is  probably  correct,  as  the  importation  of  this 
latter  article  has  dropped  to  £150. 

In  glycerine  there  has  been  a  falling-off  from  £80,000  to  £67,000,  and  this  may 
become  more  accentuated  when  the  plants  which  have  recently  been  started  get  into 
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full  swing.  The  chief  purchasers  are  the  military  authorities  and  the  Monopoly 
Bureau,  the  latter  using-  it  for  the  preparation  of  tobacco.  About  60  per  cent  of  the 
supplies  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  most  of  the  balance  from  Germany. 

Amongsl  pharmaceutical  chemicals  by  far  the  largest  gain  is  credited  to  morphine, 
the  Importations  of  which  were  valued  at  £50,000,  as  compared  with  £15,000  in  1912 
and  610,000  in  1911.  Most  of  it  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  re-exported  in 
one  form  or  another. 

IMPORTS  OF  HIDES  AND  LEATHER. 

The  figures  with  regard  to  hides  and  leather  afford  a  very  good  index  of  what  is 
ming  and  of  what  is  projected  as  regards  the  industrial  world  of  Japan,  and  show 
the  change  in  the  class  of  imports,  raw  materials  taking  the  place  of  finished  or  semi- 
manufact  u  red  articles. 

For  many  years  past  Japan  has  proved  a  very  good  market  for  the  American 
makers  of  sole  leather,  because  quite  apart  from  the  increasing  number  of  civilians 
who  wear  foreign  style  boots  and  shoes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  army  and 
navy  have  consumed  enormous  quantities  of  leather.  A  change  is  now,  however, 
coming  over  the  state  of  affairs,  and  as  the  importations  of  leather  fall  off  the  pur- 
chases  of  hides  tend  to  grow.  In  1911  the  imports  of  leather  amounted  to  £338,700, 
and  of  hides  to  £81,000.  By  1913  leather  imports  had  dropped  to  £209,800  and  imports 
of  hides  had  grown  to  £237,200.  Moreover,  hides  to  the  value  of  £110,000  were  also 
imported  Prom  Corea  in  1913.  The  bulk  of  the  leather  articles  produced  is  naturally 
consumed  in  Japan  itself,  but  it  is  significant  of  the  progress  being  made  that  in  1913 
over  £100,000  worth  of  leather  manufactures,  such  as  shoes,  trunks  and  belting,  were 
exported,  chiefly  to  China  and  Corea.  This  total,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not,  ol 
course,  include  the  £96,000  of  exports  of  leather,  which  represent  white  Himeji  leather, 
■ialty  which  Japan  has  for  many  years  past  exported  to  Europe  and  America.  , 

IMPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

There  has  not  been  any  very  great  change  in  the  imports  of  pulp  and  paper,  and 
the  figures  only  show  a  slight  increase;  the  items  in  which  the  largest  gains  occurred 
were  wood  pulp,  with  an  increase  from  45,777  tons,  valued  at  £447,100,  to  47,477  tons 
worth  £  171,700;  printing  paper  from  £302,000  to  £862,000,  and  packing  paper  from 
£46,000  to  £71,000.  f 

The  bulk  of  the  wood  pulp  came  from  the  north  of  Europe,  but  considerable  ship- 
ments were  made  from  Canada,  while  there  was  apparently  a  good  demand  for  Cana- 
dian pulp,  which  unfortunately  could  not  be  met. 

As  the  supply  of  accessible  wood  suitable  for  making. into  pulp  is  getting  exhausted 
in  the  Hokkaido,  manufacturers  have  turned  their  eyes  farther  north,  and  one  mill 
has  been  started  in  Karafuto  or  Japanese  Sakhalin,  while  two  others  are  projected. 
The  mill  which  was  started  in  Formosa  for  the  manufacture  of  bamboo-pulp  has  not, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  proved  successful. 

The  paper  industry  in  Japan,  however,  is  going  forward  with  great  strides,  and 
although  imports  still  enter  in  considerable  quantities,  there  is  little  question  that 
Japan  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture  most  of  her  own  requirements,  with 
the  exception  of  the  best  qualities.  Many  of  the  mills  have  either  ordered  fresh 
machinery  or  are  planning  extensions,  and  although  at  the  present  moment  the 
demand  has  not  yet  overtaken  supply,  it  is  hoped,  with  the  continued  spread  of  educa- 
tion in  Japan  itself,  and  particularly  in  Japan's  deoendencies  like  Formosa  and 
Corea,  that  the  increased  output  will  be  readily  absorbed. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  COLLECTED. 

The  total  amount  of  imnort  duties  collected  has  increased  from  £5.045,000  to 
£7,511,300,  or  26  per  cent,  while,  when  a  comparison  is  instituted  with  the  last  com- 
plete year  under  the  old  tariff,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  gain  of  over 
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100  per  cent.  From  a  purely  revenue-producing-  point  of  view,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  new  tariff  has  proved  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Finance  Department.  The  average  ad  valorem  rate  on  dutiable  goods  was  19-98  per- 
cent, which  compares  with  15-60  per  cent  for  the  years  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
new  tariff. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  export  trade  once  more  succeeded  in  beating  all  previous  records  and 
amounted  to  £64,563,646,  being  a  gain  of  £10,767,583,  or  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 

For  this  satisfactory  result  the  raw  and  finished  materials  of  the  textile  industry 
are  chiefly  responsible.  Once  more  raw  silk  and  cotton  yarns  head  the  list  of  goods 
in  which  increases  have  been  recorded,  but  this  year  the  next  two  places  are  taken  by 
cotton  and  silk  piece-goods.  The  restoration  of  normal  trade  conditions  with  China 
has  helped  to  improve  the  position  with  regard  to  cottons,  while  in  the  case  of  raw 
silk  and  habutse,  all  the  purchasing  countries  have  contributed  to  the  advance.  There 
has  been  no  cessation  in  the  dumping  of  sugar  on  the  China  market,  so  that  the  1913 
figures  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  1912,  while  in  the  matter  of  coal, 
shipments  abroad  have  been  on  a  much  larger  scale.  So  much  so  has  this  been  the 
case  that  the  supply  has  hardly  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  local  con- 
sumers have  had  to  pay  over  1  yen  per  "ton  more  for  their  coal  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  it  became  possible  to  import  coal  at  a  profit  from  China  and  from  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  Company's  Fushun  mines. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  items  with  a  gain  to  their  credit  is  very  considerable,  while  the  correspond- 
ing list  in  which  decreases  are  shown  is  quite  short,  the  only  lines  in  which  there  has 
been  a  serious  falling-off  being  straw  plaits  and  chip  braid,  tea  and  drawn  work. 
With  regard  to  the  first-named,  the  loss  is  partly  balanced  by  the  gain  in  hemp  braids, 
while  in  the  case  of  tea,  the  diminution  in  the  exports  will  undoubtedly  be  of  benefit 
to  the  trade,  as  the  market  in  America  had  got  glutted.  Us  far  as  drawn  work  is 
concerned,  the  loss  is  ascribable  to  a  change  of  fashion  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  time  being  the  women  engaged  in  this  industry  have  had  to  change  to  one  of  the 
other  cottage  occupations. 

The  two  tables  immediately  following  show  the  principal  articles  of  export  in 
which  there  was  (a)  an  increase  and  (b)  a  decrease  last  year  (only  differences  of 
£50,000  or  more  are  included)  : — 


(a)  INCREASE. 


Articles. 

1912. 

1913. 

Increase. 

Raw  silk  

£15,345,300 

£19,284,800 

£3,939,500 

7,247,600 

■  1,767,700 

"  tissues  

2,840,000 

3,700,000 

860,000 

Habutae  

2,744,000 

3,560,900 

816,900 

1,616,000 

750,600 

Coal  

2,412,100 

341,400 

Copper  

2,920,100 

349,500 

Hemp  braid  

741,000 

1,027,300 

286,300 

Wood  

768,400 

1,025,200 

256,800 

2,435,600 

2,643,900 

208,300 

Marine  products  

1,193,300 

1,399,400 

206,100 

Fish  and  whale  oil  

222,100 

355,700 

133,600 

Menthol .  .    .  .  -  

162,200 

293,100 

109,700 

Porcelain  

567,800 

677,500 

130,900 

45,600 

155,500 

109,900 

74,000 

170,300 

96,300 

Spun  silk  yarns  

140,000 

226,900 

86,900 

Paper  

484,700 

554,800 

70,100 

Colza  oil  

68,800 

137,100 

68,390 

Toys  

193,800 

254,100 

60,300 

73953—4 
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( b)  DECREASE. 


Articles.  1912.  1913.  Decrease. 

Straw  braids  and  chip  braid . .  ..  £1,028,100  £  574,400  £453,700 

Tea   1.374,400  1,028,400  346,000 

Tablecloths  and  drawn  work. .  ..  448,000  260,800  187,200 

Bean  oil   119,000  20,000  99,000 

Camphor.    288,500  228,200  60,300 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  shares  of  the  principal  countries  participating  in 
Japan's  trade  in  1913  as  compared  with  1912.  This  table  includes  the  figures  for 
Corea  and  Formosa. 

The  total  for  the  trade  with  Canada  still  remains  disappointingly  small.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  imports,  due  to  purchases  of  pulp,  wheat  and  flour  but  as 
regards  exports,  tea,  which  is  the  most  important  item,  shows  a  serious  falling-off. 

Distribution  of  Trade  of  Greater  Japan. 


Country. 

Imports  into  Japan. 

Exports  from  Japan. 

Total, 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

United  Kingdom  

India  

Hong  Kong  

Australia  

Straits  Settlements  

Canada  

South  Africa  

Total,  British  Empire. 

France  

French  Indo-China  

Dutch  Indies  

Italy  

Other  countries  

Grand  total  

£ 

13,213,100 
13,986.500 
92,500 
1,316,400 
492,000 
75,000 

£ 

13,476,400 
18,083,100 
149,500 
1,608,100 
549,800 
196,100 
4,600 

£ 

3,172,400 
2,449,400 
2,994,300 
888,400 
907,500 
640,000 
46,200 

11,098,200 
17,734,000 
12,571,000 
2,813,200 
1,538,500 
4,548,300 
35,000 
445,600 
1,879,500 
565,000 
314,600 
2,354,193 

£ 

3,490,000 
3,049,600 
3,471,300 

885,000 
1,045,000 

520,200 
48,500 

£ 

16,385,500 
16,435,900 
3,086,800 
2,204,800 
1,399,500 
715,000 
46,200 

£ 

16,966,400 
21,132,700 
3,620,800 
2,493,100 
1,594,800 
716,300 
53,100 

29,175,500 
13,799,200 
7,003,600 
2,752,600 
(5,506,700 
566,400 
1,120,000 
2,010,700 
87,000 
538,000 
950,000 
3,340,887 

34,067,600 
13,426,000 
7,987,000 
3,190,100 
7,208,300 
610,000 
2,707,200 
3,902,400 
127,500 
786,900 
980,200 
4,489,551 

12,509,600 
19,426,000 
16,513,000 
3,046,000 
1,416,900 
6,238,000 
107,700 
634,100 
3,003,000 
641,400 
379,800 
2,536,393 

40,272,700 
31,533,200 
19,574,600 
5,565,800 
8,045,200 
5,114,700 
1,155,000 
2,456,300 
1,966,500 
1,103,000 
1,264,600 
5,695,080 

46,577,200 
32,852,000 
24,500,000 
6,236,100 
8,625,200 
6,848,000 
2,814,900 
4,536,500 
3,130,500 
l,42S,3O0 
1,360,000 
7,025,944 

67,850,587 

79,482,751 

55,897,093 

66,451,893 

123,747,680 

145,934,644 

The  table  shows  that  the  big  advance  in  the  trade  was  fairly  distributed  over 
nearly  all  the  leading  countries.  The  gain  made  by  the  British  Empire  was  very  large, 
and  we  easily  keep  our  place  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  most 
conspicuous  progress  should  have  been  made  by  China,  as  this  was  to  be  expected  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  but  the  huge  increase  in  the  imports  of  cotton  from  India 
made  her  a  good  second. 

Imports  from  the  British  Empire  advanced  by  £4,892,100,  or  16-8  per  cent,  and 
the  gain  in  exports  was  £1,411,400,  or  12-7  per  cent,  so  that  the  total  increase  was  no 
less  than  £6,303,500,  or  15-7  per  cent,  a  very  satisfactory  showing,  to  which  each  part 
of  the  Empire  contributed. 

In  last  year's  report  it  was  mentioned  that  the  British  Empire  was  maintaining 
its  fair  share  in  Japan's  increasing  trade,  and  that  the  actual  percentage,  had  remained 
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the  same  for  two  successive  years,  namely,  43  per  cent  in  imports,  19  per  cent  in 
exports  and  32  per  cent  in  the  total  trade.  In  1013  the  position  remained  practically 
the  same,  the  figures  being  42  -9  per  cent  for  imports,  18-8  per  cent  for  exports  and 
31-9  per  cent  for  the  total 

SHIPPING. 


The  shipping,  steam  and  sailing,  entered  at  Japanese  ports  during  the  year  1913" 
shows,  as  compared  with  1912,  a  satisfactory  increase,  both  in  the  number  of  vessels 
and  in  tonnage.    The  figures  for  the  last  four  years  are  as  follows: — 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1910                                                                                        11,168  20,173,787 

1911                                                                                          9,006  20,053,366 

1912                                                                                         9,38f)  21,700,161 

1913                                                                                    10,241  24,720,338 


The  increase  was  chiefiy  under  the  Japanese  Hag,  the  gain  being  871  steamers  and 
2,309,000  tons,  but  British  shipping  also  advanced  by  108  steamers  and  G02,000  tons. 
In  German,  Russian  and  French  shipping  there  was  a  small  increase,  while  the  Ameri- 
can flag  lost  about  9,000  tons. 

The  freight  war  between  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  British  India  and 
Indo-China  lines  was  maintained  throughout  the  year,  and  although  very  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  the  shipping  companies  concerned,  was  of  considerable  advantage  to 
many  shippers  of  goods,  which  were  able  to  compete  on  account  of  the  cheap  rates  of 
freight  available.  The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  opened  a  new  service  between  Japan  and 
Bombay,  and  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  raw  cotton  carrying  conference. 

On  the  Pacific,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  year  was  the  arrival  of  the  two 
new  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  boats,  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Empress  of  Asm. 
These  ships  have  shortened  the  journey  between  Yokohama  and  Vancouver  by  three 
days,  and  in  view  of  this  great  saving  of  time  they  succeeded  in  attracting  a  large 
proportion  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

Several  other  lines  have  appeared  on  the  Pacific  during  the  year,  namely,  the 
Hamburg-America,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  the  Indra. 

They  have  apparently  commenced  business  on  this  ocean  with  a  view  to  anticipat- 
ing the  changed  condition?  which  will  occur  when  the  Panama  canal  is  opened.  The 
large  shipments  of  wheat  from  America  to  Japan  attracted  a  good  nvmy  tramp 
steamers  to  the  Pacific. 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  any  importance  on  the  European  or  Australian 
routes,  but  as  regards  the  former,  competition  between  the  conference  lines  and  the 
Rickmers  Company  had  the  effect  of  reducing  freight  rates  from  Europe  to  Japan  on 
many  articles. 

A  question  which  agitated  the  minds  of  most  shipping  men  throughout  1913  was 
what  the  Diet  would  do  with  regard  to  the  shipping  subsidies  which  were  due  to  come 
up  for  discussion,  and  although  they  now  know  what  the  Diet  did,  they  are  no  nearer 
knowing  what  will  happen  next  year  when  the  subsidies  expire.  The  bill  which  the 
Government  introduced  in  the  Diet  proposed  to  curtail  some  of  the  subsidies,  and  with 
the  economies  thus  affected  to  give  a  grant  to  the  new  line  to  be  run  via  Panama* 
while  a  net  saving  of  £130,000  was  to  be  made  in  the  total  subsidies. 

On  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Yamamoto  Cabinet,  however,  thl^  measure  was  never 
passed,  and  it  is  now  uncertain  whether  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  old  subsidies  will 
be  continued,  or  whether  still  f  urther  economies  will  be  introduced.  The  fate  of  the 
projected  Panama  service  also  remains  quite  undecided. 


TRADE  WD  CO  V MERGE 


MINING. 

rhe  output  of  the  principal  minerals  in  Japan  proper  during  the  year  was  at 
follows: — 

<;oK1  ozs.  (Troy) 

Silver   *< 

Copper  lbs. 

Lead  «« 

Zinc  metric  tons 

Cast-iron   " 

Steel  

Coal  

Kerosene  gals.* 

Sulphur  tons. 

Phosphoric  ore  " 

•  American. 

Note. — These  figures  are  only  estimates. 


184,840 

£  745,000 

4,690,173 

587,000 

145,000,000 

4,247,000 

8,400,000 

63,000 

85,000 

88,000 

56,000 

255,000 

14,500 

90,000 

21,300,000 

7,250,000 

1,700,000 

1,276,000 

85,500 

159,000 

19,000 

30,000 

POP1  LATION. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  of  the  Home  Office,  the  population  of  Japan  was 
as  follows  at  the  close  of  1900.    The  next  census  will  be  taken  in  1915:— 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Japan                                                  25,387,023  24,867,454  50,254,477 

Formosa                                                  1,608,348  1,456,569  3,064,917 

Corea                                                       6,862,650  6,071,632  12,934,282 

AGRICULTURE.  • 

rhe  following  tables  show  the  results  of  the  harvests  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley: 

Rice. 

Kokus.* 

Average  crop   49,910,855 

1911   .  .  51,712,433 

1912    50,229,509 

1913    50,229,935 

*  1  koku  =  4.96  bushels. 

The  crop  thus  shows  a  trifling  increase  as  compared  with  1912  and  an  increase  of 
0  0  per  cent  compared  with  an  average  year. 


Barley  

Naked  barley  (rye) 
Wheat  

Total .... 


Wheat  and  Barley. 


1912.  1913. 
Koku.  Koku. 

9,790,709  10,642,660 

7,900,112  9,180,739 

5,179,500  5,226,925 


22,870,321  25,050,324 


The  normal  crop  is  21,519,363  koku,  so  that  the  1913  crop  was  9-5  per  cent 
better  than  1912  and  16-4  better  than  the  average. 


THE  RICE  PROBLEM. 

The  rice  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Japan,  and  it  is  also  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  on  which  to  form  an  opinion. 

In  years  when  rice  is  high  in  price,  as  was  the  case  in  1912,  there  have  been  • 
bitter  complaints  as  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  advance  would  entail  increased  costs  of  production  and  would  enhance  the 
selling  price  abroad  of  Japanese  articles,  thus  making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
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find  a  market.  This  was  unquestionably  true,  and  led  one  to  suppose  that  if  business 
was  poor  when  rice  was  high,  it  would  improve  if  rice  fell  in  value.  That  this  is  not 
necessarily  so  has,  however,  been  clearly  proved  by  recent  events.  Rice  has  fallen 
remarkably,  and  is  now  quoted  about  5  yen  per  koku  less  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago, 
but  business  is  in  a  far  more  depressed  state,  and  although  it  is  true  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  depression  is  attributable  to  political  reasons,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  lack  of 
buoyancy  can  be  ascribed  to  the  lowness  in  the  price  of  rice.  It  certainly  sounds  very 
contradictory  to  say  at  one  moment  that  the  high  price  of  rice  interferes  with  the 
development  of  Japan's  industries,  and  in  the  next  that  the  low  price  of  rice  causes 
business  depression,  but  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  both  statements.  I  will  deal 
with  the  latter  point  first.  Japan,  in  spite  of  the  recent  growth  in  her  industries,, 
remains  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  According  to  the  latest  statistics,  pre- 
pared by  the  Agricultural  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,, 
the  population  of  Japan,  wrhich  is  said  to  be  51,231,800,  consists  of  9,430,000  house- 
holds. Of  these  latter  5,438,000  belong  to  farmers,  and  967,000  to  landowners  who* 
are  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  as  rice  is  by  a  long  way  the  most  important  crof 
cultivated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  about  58  per  cent  of  the  population  to  whom 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  rice  is  a  benefit,  and  as  the  crop  consists  roughly  of  about 
50,000,000  koku  a  difference  of  from  1  to  2  yen  per  koku  means  an  approximate  loss 
to  the  farmers  of  some  £5,000,000  to  £10,000,000  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
middlemen  and  speculators  have  to  bear  a  certain  portion  of  this  loss,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  undoubtedly  falls  on  the  farmers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  present  cheap- 
ness of  fertilizers,  are,  therefore,  in  a  worse  position  than  in  ordinary  years.  More- 
over, many  of  them  have  been  holding  on  to  their  rice  in  the  hope  that  the  famine  in 
the  north  would  have  forced  up  prices,  but  the  importations  of  foreign  rice  prevented 
this  from  occurring,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  farmer  is  feeling  the  pinch  of 
poverty,  and  his  depressed  frame  of  mind  is  reflected  throughout  the  country.  To  the 
ordinary  consumer,  who  is  not  concerned  with  agriculture,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
cereal  is  welcome,  as  it  means  that  he  can  buy  more  and  of  a  better  quality,  but  for 
the  big  factory  owner,  the  fall  in  rice  has  been  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in 
coal.  ^ 

The  chief  trouble  with  regard  to  rice  is  that  it  is  liable  to  violent  fluctuations. 
At  present  there  has  been  a  fall  of  over  2  per  cent,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is 
bad  for  a  nation  as  a  whole  that  its  principal  foodstuff  should  vary  very  greatly  in 
price. 

In  the  case  of  bread-eating  peoples,  the  supplies  of  wheat  are  drawn  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  a  bad  crop  in  one  country  does  not  necessarily  cause  any  large  increase 
in  the  price  of  bread,  but  for  the  rice-eating  Japanese,  the  sources  of  supplies  are 
restricted.  A  serious  failure  in  Japan's  harvest,  accompanied  by  the  prohibition  of 
exports  of  rice  from  China,  would  place  the  Japanese  almost  at  the  mercy  of  Rangoon 
and  Saigon.  The  possibility  of  damage  to  the  rice  crop  during  the  typhoon  season 
adds  an  often  unconsidered  danger  to  most  business  transactions,  and,  unfortunately, 
unless  Japan  turns  gradually  to  wheat,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  remedy  can  be 
adopted. 


TRADE   I  \/>  COMMERCE 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS. 


191!. 

1912. 

1913. 

Animals  

£  40,000 

£  11,800 

£  54,900 

Grains,  flours,  seeds,  etc  

3,902,000 

5,858,800 

8,087,700 

Sugar  and  confectionery  

949,500 

1,652,000 

3,773,800 

Wines  and  spirits  

158,300 

56.000 

87,000 

Beverages  and  comestibles   .  . 

497,000 

494,000 

550,700 

12,300 

115,000 

127,100 

Skins,  hair,  bones,  etc.,  and  leather 

manufac  tures  .  .  

640,000 

"35,600 

755,500 

Oils,  Cats,  waxes,  etc  

2,374,000 

2, 185, 000 

2,063,100 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  explosives.. 

1,753,300 

2,003,900 

2,113,100 

Pyis.  pigments,  paints,  etc  

1,182,300 

1,020,800 

1,157,900 

Yarns,   threads,  etc  

17,457,309 

24,279,100 

27,707,000 

1,454,000 

J74.400 

1.029,400 

Woollen  tissues  

1,495,700 

892,800 

1,270,400 

511,000 

436,200 

371,100 

Clothing:  and  accessories  

149,000 

128,000 

139,400 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures.  . 

1,0834300 

1,290,600 

1,331,000 

305,000 

419,200 

581,300 

Earthenware  and  glass  and  glass 

311,600 

389,600 

409,200 

Ore  and  metals  

4,287,700 

5,968,300 

5,956,500 

Metals,  various  

1,137,800 

1,415,100 

1,461,200 

1, 840,000 

105, 000 

1,565,500 

418,100 

471,300 

397,400 

1,060,100 

1,133,300 

1,060,400 

2,818,000 

2,987,600 

3,752,700 

5,277,400 

5, 340,100 

7,225,800 

1,248,600 

1,197,495 

1,351,513 

Re-imports  

87,698 

84,800 

82,200 

Grand  total  

£52,450,998 

£63,188,795 

£74,462,813 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


COST  OF  LIVING  IN  ENGLAND. 


N'ow  that  the  war  has  been  in  progress  for  some  months  and  the  public  has 
decided  on  the  economies  necessary  to  meet  the  novel  conditions,  it  is  possible  to 
make  some  estimate  of  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  On  the  whole,  there 
has  been  no  extraordinary  increase  in  the  price  of  any  one  article  of  food — except 
fish — but  there  has  been  a  very  definite  advance  of  prices  all  around  that  must  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  something  like  20  per  cent.  The  official  figures  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  present  week  and  for  the  corresponding  wpek  of  last 
year  illustrate  this  general  advance  very  clearly.  The  items  in  the  following  table 
will  show  the  nature  of  the  increase  (the  English  hundredweight  being  112  pounds). 

Commodities.  Price,  week  ending — 

English  beef —  Jan.  7,  1914.      Jan.  6,  1915. 

First  quality  hundredweight  $14  76  $17  88 

Second  quality                                                  <s  14  19  16  75 

Eggs- 
First  quality  .dozen  41  55 

Second  quality                                                      "  39  49 

Bacon — 

Wiltsh're  hundred  weight  20  44  22  39 

Irish                                                                    se  19  47  21  17 


The  effect  of  these  and  other  increases  on  what  we  may  call  the  family  budget 
can  be  realized  by  a  comparison  of  the  retail  price  lists  for  the  current  week  of  this 
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year  and  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  issued  by  a  large  London  store.  The 
subjoined  table  selects  the  articles  that  are  in  universal  consumption:— 


Price,  week  ending — 

1914. 

1915. 

Commodities. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

5.0 

7.5 

Butter — 

36.5 

38.5 

30-4 

33-4 

Eggs — 

58-8 

77.1 

52.7 

66.9 

32.4 

42.6 

Bacon — 

Wiltshire  

21-0 

23-0 

19.0 

22.0 

85-2-91.3 

91.3-97-3 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  case  of  many  articles  the  increase  of  price  has  been 
more  marked  in  the  secondary  than  in  the  best  qualities.  Apparently  many  people 
who  formerly  bought  the  best  qualities  are  practising  economy  by  buying  slightly 
inferior  grades. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

ARGENTINE  TRADE  IN  CEMENT. 

The  issue  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  dated  March,  1914, 
states : — 

"  As  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  several  times  to  start  a  cement  f actory 
in  Argentina  have  not  succeeded — the  price  of  coal  and  the  wages  of  workmen  being 
very  high — the  imports  of  cement  have  steadily  grown  in  recent  years,  and  in  1911 
were  76,364  tons  greater  than  in  1910.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1912  the  imports 
were  330,171  tons,  valued  at  £727,038,  or  only  60,000  tons  less  than  during  the  whole 
of  1911.  Among  the  chief  suppliers  of  cement  to  Argentina  in  1911  were  the  United 
Kingdom  with  73,843  tons,  value  £162,455,  and  Germany,  with  41,904  tons,  value 
£92,189. 

"  Two  sorts  of  cement  are  imported  to  Argentina,  natural  Portland  and  the 
artificial  Portland.  The  strength  of  the  first  is  25  kilos,  per  square  centimetre  after 
28  days ;  it  is  employed  for  simple  work,  and  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour.  The  strength 
of  the  second  is  40  to  50  kilos.  (35  kilo9.  minimum)  per  square  centimetre  after  28 
days.  This  is  darker  in  colour,  and  is  known  as  black  Portland.  Only  the  latter 
cement  is  used  in  Government  work  and  for  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete,  hydraulic 
work,  etc.  Imported  cement,  of  whatever  quality,  should  not  contain  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  magnesia  or  free  lime.  Casks  should  be  strong,  and  lined  with  paper  on 
the  inside  to  avoid  damp.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  sale  for  a  cement  in  Argentina, 
the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  the  brand  or  mark  approved  for  use  in 
public  works.  For  this  purpose  the  authorities  (Obras  de  Salubridad)  make  ten 
tests  of  different  consignments  of  the  cement  which  it  is  desired  to  import.  If,  as  a 
result  of  these  tests,  the  cement  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  '  Pliego  Official,' 
it  may  be  used  in  public  works,  and  is  classed  amongst  the  approved  brands  or  marks. 

"  Prices  of  Portland  cement  vary  according  to  the  freight,  and  the  activity  of  the 
building  industry.  For  artificial  Portland  cement  wholesale  prices  are  from  10s. 
8d.  to  lis.  3d.  per  cask  of  180  kilos.,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires;  those  who  have  their  own 
means  of  transport  buy  c.i.f.  Puerto-Madera.  Prices  are  based  on  freight  at  26s.  Gd. 
a  ton.  When  orders  are  for  a  whole  ship's  cargo,  it  is  preferable  to  use  sailing  ships, 
which  readily  find  return  freight  (quebracho,  tallow,  etc.),  and  the  freight  is  then 
only  about  20s.  a  ton.  Besides  the  customs  duty  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  following 
additional  expenses:  Is.  2^d.  per  ton  for  each  operation  of  loading  and  dis^TiArsrinfr, 
2s.  7£d.  per  ton  per  month  for  warehousing;  4s.  5d.  for  carriage  to  the  centre  of  the 
town.    Cement  is  imported  exclusively  in  casks  of  ISO  kilos,  gross  weight." 
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In  connection  with  the  above  remarks  regarding  Government  tests  of  imported 
cements,  the  Belgian  Consul  at  Buenos  Aires  observes  in  a  recent  report,  that  as  soon 
as  any  particular  mark  of  cement  lias  been  approved  and  accepted  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  it  commands  a  higher  quotation,  but  this  official  recognition  entails 
so  much  trouble  and  expense  in  the  way  of  testing  samples  that  out  of  a  hundred 
different  marks  introduced  into  the  country  only  about  a  dozen  have  obtained  it. — 
I  British  Trade  Report.) 

NETHERLANDS  HERRING  CATCH. 

[nasmuch  as  the  Dutch  herring  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  six  vessels,  has 
returned  heme,  the  1014  catch  can  now  be  stated  within  a  few  hundred  barrels.  On 
the  basis  of  the  figures  available  the  season's  take  of  herring  will  approximate  495,000 
barrels,  as  against  a  total  of  760,000  barrels  in  1913  and  510,000  barrels  in  1912.  In 
spite  of  the  diminished  catch,  which  was  due  to  the  fleet's  enforced  idleness  during 
August  and  to  difficulties  of  navigation,  high  insurance  rates,  and  damage  to  nets  by 
the  September  storms,  1914  cannot  be  considered  a  wholly  unfavourable  year.  The 
proceeds  of  the  closing  weeks  were  very  good,  as  the  following  table,  showing  the  prices 
of  herring  per  barrel  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  three  years,  indicates: — 


Date.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Ju'y  15   $12  00  $12  80  $12  40 

August  1    8  40  9  20  No  sales. 

August  15   8  80  9  60  No  sales. 

September  1   :   9  40  8  80  11  20 

September  15    8  80  8  40  12  80 

October  1  ^  9  60  8  80  10  80 

October  15   8  00  8  00  10  40 

November  1    8  20  7  20  11  60 

November  15    8  40  .    7  40  12  00 

December  1    8  40  7  40  11  60 


There  were  748  vessels  engaged  in  the  herring  fishing  in  1914,  739  in  1913,  and 
735  in  1912,  with  crews  of  9,800,  9,000,  and  8,800,  respectively.— (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

PACIFIC  COAST  TIMBER  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Pacific  Coast  woods  will  no  doubt  be  used  more  largely  in  the  future,  but  it 
appears  that  it  will  be  more  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  that  such  will  be 
inquired  for.  As  is  of  course  well  known,  it  is  impossible  to  export  any  wooden  goods 
from  the  Russian  Baltic,  and  this  source  of  supply  will  be  closed  without  doubt  until 
peace  has  been  declared.  The  proclamation  of  the  Russian  Government,  declaring  all 
wooden  goods  contraband  of  w7ar,  has  curtailed  the  export  from  Sweden,  and  although 
it  is  in  some  cases  possible  to  rail  the  goods  across  to  Norway,  this  naturally  means 
an  increase  in  price  of  say,  approximately,  $5  per  thousand.  The  result  is  that  as  soon 
as  the  German  proclamation  was  made,  the  market  for  all  kinds  of  wooden  goods — 
except,  perhaps  expensive  hardwoods — has  appreciably  advanced,  and  for  this  reason 
there  are  very  much  better  prospects  of  buyers  purchasing  Pacific  Coast  woods  for 
their  ordinary  requirements,  though  unfortunately  the  freight  situation  at  present  is 
such  that  it  stops  business  generally  on  account  of  the  high  cost,  freight  and  insurance 
prices.  If  only  the  freights  were  about  normal,  we  would  anticipate  a  big  business 
being  done  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  present  high  rates  of  freight  naturally  react 
more  heavily  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  from,  say,  Norway,  the  distance  from  the  latter 
'•ountry  being  so  much  shorter.  For  instance,  50  per  cent  rise  in  freights  from  Norway 
would  mean  merely  a  matter  of  $2.50  per  thousand,  whereas  50  per  cent  increase  in 
Pacific  freights  means  a  very  considerable  increase  on  this  figure.  Furthermore,  there 
is  practically  no  tonnage  offering  at  the  moment,  and  the  essence  of  present  contracts 
is  prompt  shipment.  In  our  opinion  Pacific  Coast  woods,  especially  Oregon  pine 
f Douglas  fir),  will  be  used  more  largely  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the  reason 
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that  these  woods  will  in  the  near  future  be  employed  to  a  large  extent  to  replace  Baltic 
woods  for  certain  purposes,  with  the  result  that  their  use  in  such  cases  may  remain 
permanent. — (The  Timberman.) 

GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  INDIA. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  competing  with  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
trade  in  India  the  opinion  is  held  in  India  that  it  is  very  little  use  merely  to  submit 
a  list  of  the  imports  from  those  countries,  but  good  results  might  be  achieved  were 
sets  of  samples,  with  prices,  to  be  sent  home  for  inspection.  However,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  some  of  the  principal  lines  are: — Glass  beads,  glass  bangles,  glass 
tumblers,  electric  lights,  glassware,  fezzes,  mirrors,  lanterns,  umbrella  furniture, 
tinned  provisions,  chemicals  of  all  kinds,  galvanized  iron,  ordinary  steel  bar,  plates 
and  sheets,  cotton  goods,  woollen  hosiery,  enamelled  ware,  cutlery,  cheap  electroplate, 
small  stoves,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  goods  are  of  low  quality  and  cheap  prices:  It  would 
be  as  well  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  profit  in  the  future  by  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  There  is  no  doubt  he  has  himself  to  blame,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  grip  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  got  on  the  Indian  trade.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  of  the 
foreigner  selling  low  qualities  of  goods  which  the  British  manufacturer  refused  to 
make,  the  German  agent  or  traveller  was  given  very  much  more  assistance  by  the 
firm  for  which  he  worked.  The  German's  great  idea  was  to  start  business  and,  if  he 
got  any  indication  that  his  goods  might  sell,  would  at  once  send  out  a  consignment 
lot  that  would  be  distributed  all  round  the  market  and  value  collected  as  the  goods 
were  sold.  And  this  was,  perhaps,  repeated  and  resulted  in  contracts  and  naturally 
a  great  saving  of  time.  Later  his  methods  of  business  in  giving  credit  were  to  be 
criticised,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  his  first  efforts  were  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  that  he  got  into  a  business  position  in  a  very  chort  time.  The  position  of 
the  British  manufacturer's  agent  is  that  he  is  required  to  make  a  start  by  inducing 
some  one  into  a  contract  or  trial  order  straight  away.  *  There  are  times  when  this  can 
be  done  by  a  man  who  knows  the  ropes;  in  a  bad  or  difficult  year,  however,  his  task 
is  made  nearly  impossible,  and  unless  the  manufacturer  gives  way  he  has  to  wait 
until  better  market  conditions  prevail.  The  German  manufacturer  has  not  looked 
to  profits  in  the  first  year,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  lose  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  business.  And  it  must  also  be  said  that  the  German  banks 
granted  enormous  facilities  The  British  manufacturer  must  remember  that  he  has 
got  to  place  his  weight  in  the  scales  if  he  wants  good  business  results. — (Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journal.) 

UNITED  KINGDOM  FREIGHT  SITUATION. 

The  unparalleled  congestion  of  merchandise  which  has  prevailed  in  the  port  of 
London  for  weeks  shows  as  yet  no  signs  of  abatement.  The  warehouses  are  stuffed 
almost  to  bursting  with  goods  which  can  not  be  delivered  to  the  importers.  Numbers 
of  vessels  are  lying  off  Gravesend  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  unloaded.  They  carry 
valuable  cargoes  of  all  kinds,  but  principally  foodstuffs,  such  as  frozen  meat,  tea, 
sugar,  and  canned  goods.  It  takes  about  a  month  to  get  a  vessel  discharged.  In 
short,  the  river  from  London  Bridge  to  Gravesend  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
to  be  in  a  condition  approaching  chaos. 

This  extraordinary  state  of  things  is  having  several  very  unfortunate  results 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  general  community.  It  is  injuring  the  Thames  as  a 
port.  To  it  is  partly  due  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  imported  foodstuffs.  Traders, 
arc  being  put  by  it  into  serious  financial  difficulties.  Three  causes  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  it — a  lack  of  dock  and  wharf  labour,  an  insufficient  supply  of  lighters 
for  unloading  the  ships,  and  the  inability  of  the  railway  companies  quickly  to  distri- 
bute the  merchandise  throughout  the  country.  All  these  causes  are  due  indirectly 
to  the  war. 
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A  message  from  Liverpool  says:  Shipping  freights  here  continue  to  advance  in 
al]  directions,  and  in  view  of  early  grain  shipments  from  the  Argentine  striking 
fig  ires  were  quoted  yesterdaj    for   boats   chartered  for  February.    The  rates  were 
round  about  £3  ($14.60)  per  ton,  reaching  the  astonishing  figures  of  67s.  6d.  ($16.42) 
cargo  of  oats.    The  demand  for  vessels  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  so  active 
is  the  River  Plate  market  that  shipowners  are  refusing  freights  at  market  rates  for 
[ndia  and  sending  empty  ships  to  the  Argentine  to  pick  up  the  profitable  cargoes 
thert  awaiting  shipment.    From  the  United  States  only  top  rates  command  attention. 
The  marke  t  is  also  very  firm,  with  tonnage  in  great  scarcity.    From  the  Gulf  of 
M  s      fco  Marseilles  the  rate  is  9s.  9d.  ($2.37)  per  quarter  (8  bushels),  while  to  the 
is  merchants  would  be  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  10s.  3d.  ($2.50)  per  quarter. 
From  Baltimore  the  rate  fco  a  French  Atlantic  port  is  fully  6s.  9d.  ($1.64)  per 
y  oats,  with  a  good  prospect  of  another  3d.  (6  cents)  per  quarter  being  paid. 
(U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  ROU MANIA. 

The  German  Consul-General  at  Bucharest  reports: — 

"  Long  credit  terms  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  any  manufacturers  wishing  to 
do  business  in  agricultural  machinery  in  this  country.  Financial  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, sound,  ami  business  is  satisfactory  for  suppliers  who  can  afford  to  wait  for  pay- 
ment. 

"  Ploughs,  harrows,  and  sowing  machines  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Reapers,  binders,  and  mowing  machines  are  supplied  by  America, 
Germany  having  completely  failed  to  take  possession  of  this  branch  of  the  business. 
Hay  and  straw  presses  come  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  America.  German 
firms  have  recently  been  trying  to  sell  straw  presses  in  connection  with  steam  thresh- 
inu  machinery  ;  so  far,  on  account  of  the  low  value  of  straw  in  this  country,  the  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  good  business  may  in  the 
future  be  worked  up  in  this  way. 

"  British  steam  threshing  machinery  is  being  driven  from  the  market  by  German 
and  Austrian  competition.  Austria-Hungary,  in  particular,  is  gaining  ground  by 
giving  favourable  terms  of  payment  to  the  Roumanian  purchasers. 

"  Motor  ploughs  are  steadily  taking  the  place  of  steam  ploughs,  and  are  supplied 
by  Germany  and  America. 

"  To  do  business  successfully  in  agricultural  machinery  in  Roumania,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  supply  high  quality  goods,  and  to  be  prepared  to  grant  extended 
terms  of  credit." 

The  following  information  is  from  the  report  by  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Con- 
stanza  on  the  trade  of  that  district  in  1913 : — 

"  A  great  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds  in  the  new  territory  is 
ipated.  Ploughs  are  imported  at  Constantza  mainly  from  Germany,  and  a  few 
from  Austria-Hungary,  but  none  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Reapers  and  binders 
come  mainly  from  America,  and  only  a  few  from  Germany.  Reapers  of  United  King- 
dom manufacture  are  said  to  require  six  horses,  and  consequently  to  be  too  heavy  for 
local  requirements,  as  only  four  horses  are  used  for  the  purpose.  Threshing  machines 
come  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Austria-Hungary." — (British  Trade 
Report.) 

ARGENTINE   MARKET  FOR  FURNITURE. 

Practically  all  the  furniture  imported  into  this  country  from  the  United  States 
has  been  flat  and  roll-top  desks,  typewriter  desks,  sectional  bookcases,  filing  cabinets, 
office  and  other  chairs  and  tables,  library  tables  and  bookcases,  school  desks,  and  hall 
racks.  Household  furniture,  such  as  bed-room  and  dining-room  suites,  comes  largely 
from  France,  Italy,  and  England.    The  furniture  used  by  the  middle  class  of  people 
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in  this  country  is  manufactured  locally  of  soft  and  semi-soft  lumber,  practically  all 
of  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  though  a  native  wood,  known  as 
"  peterevi,"  which  is  semi-soft,  is  also  used  to  a  small  extent. 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  Latin  styles  and  patterns,  and  light  furniture  of 
French  make  or  design  is  much  in  demand  here  among  those  buying  the  better  grade 
of  merchandise.  English  furniture  is  sold  largely  to  the  English  residents  in  this 
country. 

There  are  few  manufacturers  of  hardwood  furniture  in  this  country,  and  none 
ot  them  manufactures  any  stock  line.  The  native  Argentine  is  very  exclusive  in  his 
likes,  and  consequently  not  more  than  two  sets  of  the  same  style  or  pattern  of  furni- 
ture are  manufactured.  On  account  of  this  constant  changing  of  styles,  manufac- 
turers or  dealers  in  furniture  do  not  rind  it  convenient  to  publish  catalogues.  As  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  hardwood  furniture  turn  out  only  a  limited  supply,  and 
none  of  them  a  stock  class  of  merchandise,  they  prefer  to  buy  their  raw  material  from 
importers  in  this  city,  and  to  make  a  personal  selection  of  the  lumber  required.  This 
is  also  the  ease  with  the  manufacturers  of  cheaper  grades  of  furniture. 

However,  American  flat-top  and  roll-top  desks  are  much  in  demand  here,  as  well 
as  all  classes  of  office  furniture  mentioned  above.  School  furniture  has  also  been 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  while  American  dining-room 
chairs  are  about  the  only  class  of  American  household  furniture  sold  here  in  an  appre- 
ciable quantity.  Practically  all  the  furniture  imported  into  this  country  from  the 
United  States  comes  in  a  knockdown  state,  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  cubic  space  as 
possible,  and  this  method  is  preferred  by  importers  in  this  country. 

Merchandise  brought  into  this  country  from  the  United  States  is  generally 
shipped  against  90  days  sight  draft  with  shipping  documents  attached,  though  in 
normal  times  European  shippers  have  been  allowing  120  and  150  days,  and  even 
more,  and  in  most  cases  against  drafts  without  shipping  documents  attached. 

Especially  in  the  more  expensive  grades  of  furniture  a  marked  falling-off  in 
sales  has  been  experienced  during  the  last  two  years,  and  furniture  dealers  here 
estimate  that  there  is  sufficient  furniture  of  all  kinds  in  this  market  at  present  to 
supply  the  country's  needs  for  the  next  three  years. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 




Month  of 
December, 

1  Ml  X 

4  Months 

ended 
December 
31,  1914. 

Same 
period, 
1913. 



Wheat)  Spring — 

One  Hard  

No. 

No. 

16 
9,909 
20,798 
15,014 
7,948 
70 
673 

No. 

670 
57,031 
26,441 
6,146 
1,217 
27 
2,864 

620 
4,191 
76 
330 
182. 
37 
10 

5 

One  Man.  Northern  

824 
1,859 
1,319 
711 
7 
80 

Two  Man.  Northern  

Feed  

59G 
122 

2,202 
1,953 
6 

2,148 
472 
4 
1 

Condemned   

204 
40 
2 

No.  6  

No.  1,  White  Fife   

1 

1 

lotal  bpnng  Wheat  j Bushels  

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  Alberta  Red ...   

5,765 
6,485,625 

61,215  1  99,847 
68,866,875  j  112,327,875 



8 
11 

60 
60 
7 
1 

36 
440 
251 
38 
6 
10 
11 
7 
2 

2 

Two 

One  White  Winter  

2 
2 

'  Three  

Two  ..  

1 

Three  ..   

1 

No.  4  

No.  5  

lotal  Winter  Wheat   {Bushels  

T^1Wheat  ••••  {BuSeis-;::::::::;:. ::::::: 

Oats- 

19 
21,375 

134 
150,750 

805 
905,625 

5,784 
6,507,000 

61,349 
69„  017,625 

100,652 
113,233,500 

4 

121 

13,518 
5,041 
450 
165 
1,688 
356 
373 
40 

4 

513 

Two  ..  

Three          ..   , 

2 

380 
183 
183 
156 
93 
31 
240 
4 

"22 
3,410 
1.739 
1,154 
1,339 
891 
158 
1,317 
7 

•••  j 
70 

Niv  1   9  and  3  Rlaok    

Vn   9  \fivprl     

Total  Oats (Bushels  

18 

1,290 
2,451,000 

10,114 
19,216,600 

22,303 
34,490,850 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Continued. 


Barley — 
Number 


Two  C.W  

Thiee  Extra  C.W. 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  


Rejected. . . 
No  Grade.. 
Condemned 
Cleanings... 
Feed   


Total  Barley  


Flaxseed—  ' 

Number  One  N.  W.,  Canada 

2  C.W   

3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  


Total  Flaxseed 


/  Cars 
1  Bushels . 


Month 
of 

.December, 
1914. 


No. 


5 
116 

84 
0 
59 


278 
361,400 


311 
49 
16 
1 

8 


385 
394,625 


Rye- 


Cars  . . 
Bushel* 


Screenings 


/Cars  . 
I  Bushel? 


Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

Wheat   fgarsu- 

t  Bush.. 


Oat? 


/  Cars . 
(Bush  . 

B»fl"v  {bS: 

j  Cars . . 


41 

41,000 


34 
34,000 


Flaxseed  . 

Rye  

Screenings 


(Bush 
/Cars. . 
(Bush  . 
/Cars. . 
t  Bush  . 


Totalerai»  


Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

n  m  Calgary 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth.. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  


Total 


5,784 
6,507,000 
1,290 
2,451,000 
2"8 
361,400 
385 
394,625 
41 

41,000 
34 
34,000 


7,812 
>,789,025 


4,105 
530 

2,321 
78 
778 


7,812 


Four  Months 
ended 
December', 
1914. 


No. 


54 
809 
946 
135 
285 
1 


242 


2,472 
3,213,600 


1,794 
291 
39 
6 
16 


2,146 
2,199,650 


90 
90,000 


83 
83,000 


61,349 
69,017,625 
10,114 
19, 216,  f  00 
2,472 
3,213.600 
2,146 
2,199,(550 
90 
90,000 
83 
83,000 


76,254 
93,820,475 


Same  period 
1913. 


No. 

10 

588 
4,524 
2,202 
1,112 
63 
9 

224 

8,732 
11  351,600 


8,001 
327 
41 

33 
55 
5 

8,522 
8,948,100 

52 
52,000 


132 
132,000 


100,652 
113,233,500 
22,303 
34,490,850 
8,732 
11,351,600 
8,522 
8,948,100 
52 
52,000 
132 
132,000 


140,393 
168,208,050 


38,620 
2,357 

24,445 
837 
9,995 


76,254 


78,050 
2,889 

40,870 
2,108 

16,476 


140,393 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 




Increase  4- 
Decrease  — 

Decrease. 

Increase  ot  decrease  in  oars  handled  and  percentage  of 

C.P.R  

Calgary  

C.N.R  

Duluth  

[G.T.P  

-  39,430 

532 

-  1(5,425 

1,271 
(1,481 

 -— 

°/ 

64,139 

45  69% 

Average  contents  of  cars,  crop  1914 — 

Wheat  

Flax  v.  .'  s 

1,125  bushels. 

1,900 

1,300 

1,025 

1,000 

Rye  .  

U  E< !  APITULATION-COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Four  months  ended  December  31. 


Total 
No.  Cars. 


1901-2. . 
1902  3.. 
1903 -4.. 
1904  5.. 

1905-  6.. 

1906-  7.. 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 
1914  15. 


30,458 
29,320 
23,551 
25,572 
39,261 
■  34,855 
35,827 
59,816 
69,748 
59,124 
83,001 
100,849 
140,393 
76,254 
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Statement  showing  Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  for  the  Period  from  September  1,  1914,  to  December  31,  1914,  with 
comparisons  for  1913. 


Receipts. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Mixed 
Grain. 

Total. 

Month  of  September, 
1914  

Bush. 
22,008,678 

17,814,662 

10,484,070 

4,171,539 

Bush. 
2,396,761 

4,734,742 

3,535,553 

1,302,480 

Bush. 
516,776 

854,693 

452,698 

157,878 

Bush. 
155,082 

852,757 

715,828 

405,949 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 
25,077,297 

24,256,854 

15,188,149 

6,049,308 

Month  of  October, 
1914  

Month  of  November, 
1914  

Month  of  December, 
1914  

1,281 

10,181 

54,478,949 

11,969,536 

1,982,045 

2,129,616 

1,281 

10,181 

70,571,608 

104,451,593 

28,716,169 

8,190,468 

8,786,417 

11,808 

150,156,455 

Month  of  .Sep- 
tember, 1914 

Month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1914.... 

Month  of  No- 
vember, 1914 

Month  of  De- 
cember, 1914 


Total  4  months 


Same  period 
1913  


Rail. 
Lake 

Rail. 
Lake 

Rail . 
Lake 

Rail.. 
Lake . 

Rail . . 
Lake  . 


Shipments 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

309,171 

10,044 
4,994,000 

2,893 
289,949 

322,108 
13,648,682 

11,620,480 

724,339 

19,914 

226,875 
17,209,351 

129,787 
4,339,611 

6,572 
705,199 

1,083 
090 

6,239 
10,537 

370,556 
23,536,194 

1,270,806 

200,822 
16,309,688 

543,495 
2,892,698 

51,143 
3,314,916 

92,788 
694,454 

774 

649 

253,388 
21,637,141 

771,278 
2,881,026 

681,214 

55,906 
37,434 

1,303,447 

76,525 
254,507 

27,876 

2,564 
1,584 

349 

1,280,363 
48,032,217 

2&3,862 
9,342,980 

65,371 
1,713,796 

76,525 
3,553,099 

1,857 
1,039 

9,452 
59,911 

1,717,330 
62,703,043 

96,335,904 

26,785,503 

7,198,430 

8,431,555 

6,132  |  

138,757,524 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 

January  29.  1915. 


(I  rades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheaft- 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

10,152 
743*884 
1,386,682 
801,512 
465,403 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3  958 
929!  51 5 
2  661,815 
946,673 
522,363 
167,512 
20,531 
481,285 

Biishels. 

14  110 
1,934^471 
4,850,205 
2,203,702 
1,151,466 
173,633 

20,531 
2,300,093 

No.  2   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  6   

261,572 
801,708 
455,517 
163,700 
6,121 

No.  6   „„. 

Other   

1,779,159 

39,649 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

5  186  293 

5,733,651 

1 2  648  21 1 

4,113 
433.070 
342,235 
148,631 

1,759 
532,442 
218,470 
47,204 
50,947 
43,139 
65  522 

5,872 
1,637,955 
1,025,166 
697,002 
690,504 
316,835 
2,176,190 

No.  2   

No.  3   

672,443 
464,461 
501,167 
639,557 
273,696 
1  178  453 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  

Totals,  Oats  

Barley- 
No.  3  C.  W  

932,215 

1,860,264 

959,483 

3,729,777 

6,549,524 

44,893 
92,875 
21,777 
15,560 
74  445 

20,730 
6,952 

65,623 
132,328 
63,220 
17,333 
271  634 

No.  4  

32,501 
41.443 
1,773 
197  189 

Feed  

Rejected  

Other   

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  '.. 

249,550 

27,682 

272,906 

550,138 

552,691 
113, 162 
20,263 

95,729 

648,420 
113,162 
20,451 

88,416 

No.  3  C.W  

188 

Other   

88,416 

Corn  

77 1,532 

188 

95,729 
33,955 

870,449 
33,955 

8,070,639 

2,715,620 

9,8.66,018 

20,652,277 
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Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


W  eek  ending  January  29,  1915, 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  

Empire  Elevator  Co.   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  . . , 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator . 

Total  terminal  elevators. . , 


Wheat. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  ,  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co. 

Midland  Elevator  Co 

Titrin,  G.  T.  P  ....  

Port  McNicol  

Gollingwood  

Goderich   


Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners . 

Kingston- 
Montreal  Transportation  Co . . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co.   

Port  Col  borne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1, 
No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co,  

West  St.  John,  N.B  


Total  public  elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store 


Bushels. 

108,490 
388,667 
335,180 
666,413 
270,148 
619,699 
924,023 
373,721 
151,419 

1,149,858 
19,048 
179,624 

5,186,293 


464,499 
1,263,768 

1,728,267 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

67,888 
157,835 
199,745 

69,968 

97,776 
294,  i87 
287,162 

86,003 
101,294 

426,483 
8,669 
63,254 


1,860,264 


605,148 
354,335 


364,471 


475,225 
2,206,611 
24,691 
*  113,411 
743,548 
2,998 

15,076 
34,213 
570,098 


314,721 
192,606 
19,195 
656,757 


,733,651 


12,648,211 


959,483 


98,650 
121,681 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


12,342 
28,561 
22,434 
11,145 

6,456 
18,685 
58,388 
28,213 

5,911 

54,421 
'  2^994 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

3,547 
80,787 
111,879 


250,557 
85,805 


54,340 


249,550 


14,157 
13,525 


27,682 


786,934 
675,3901 


234,837 
67,754 

5,660 
77,276 
266,023 


607,109 
213,457 
575,006 


3,729,777 


6,549,524 


120,766 


9,067 
25,704 
117,369 


76,945 
38,655 
71,997 

774,532 


188 
188 


85,729 


t  33,955 


10,000 


272,906 


^50,138 


95,729 


f  33,955 
870,449 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

192,267 
655,850 
669,238 
747,526 
624,957 
1,018,376 
1,269,573 
542,280 
258,624 

1,707,707 
66,372 
317,869 


8,070,639 


1,083,804 
1,631,816 


2,715,620 


98,650 

486,152 

1,262,159 
3,967,730 

24,6!a 
*  113,441 
978,385 

70,752 

20,736 
111,489 
990,842 


323,788 
835,419 
350,021 
1,231,763 


9,866,018 


20,652,277 


*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels. 


f  Corn.       Wheat  afloat  Fort  William,  283,132  bushels. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Keport  there  have  been  received  the 
inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London.,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

23  L  Leather,  flour,  starch,  matches. — A  merchant  in  Cyprus  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  articles:   Leather  (sole  and 

upper),  flour,  starch,  matches. 

235.  South  African  agency. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents  with 
travellers  covering  all  centres  asks  for  immediate  correspondence,  with  illustrated 
catalogues  and  full  information  re  agency  for  the  following:  Chairs,  tables,  Cardigan 

.  veneer  (3-ply  oak,  quotations  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John),  veneer  (3-ply 
walnut),  military  barrels  (suitable  for  transport  wagon,  holding  5  to  15  gallons,  made 
of  spruce  or  oak  with  mouth  piece  and  handle  for  hanging),  sweaters,  Balaclava  caps, 
canned  fruit,  canned  vegetables,  evaporated  apples,  flour,  wheat,  cheese,  washing 
machines,  churns,  organs,  woodenware,  stepladders,  wooden  buckets,  handles. 

236.  South  African  agency. — A  South  African  commission  house  with  established 
connections  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  in  the  following:  Grain,  flour,  canned 
salmon,  cheese,  butter,  canned  and  evaporated  apples,  condensed  milk,  bacon  and  hams, 
canned  goods.    Immediate  correspondence  with  full  information  requested. 

237.  South  African  agency. — A  South  African  commission  agent  covering  the 

whole  of  South  Africa  with  sub-agents  in  the  principal  centres,  requests  correspondence 
for  agency  in  Canadian  condensed  milk,  colours  and  paints,  Carbolineum,  asbestos 
slates,  corrugated  asbestos  sheets,  anti-rust  paint,  boots,  baths,  building  material,  drugs 
and  specialties,  fencing  standards  and  droppers,  laundry  machinery,  leather,  wrapping 
paper,  furniture,  brushware,  brooms,  folding  chairs;  chairs,  all  kinds;  cheap  furniture, 
preserved  fish,  iron  standards,  cutting  steel,  pianos,  organs,  electric  novelties,  electric 
stoves,  electric  heaters,  and  electric  irons. 

238.  Agencies  wanted. — A  commission  agent  with  three  years'  experience,  travel- 
ling for  an  American  house  and  acquainted  with  the  West  India  Islands,  would  like 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  have  their  goods  shown  in  the  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

239.  Flour. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados,  having  connections  throughout 
the  West  Indies  in  flour  and  provisions,  desires  an  agency  for  Canadian  flour. 

240.  Paper,  wrapping. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  asks  for  samples  and  particulars 

on  ochre  glazed  wrapping  paper,  also  for  drab  sealing  paper.  Samples  each  kind  in 
office  of  Department  at  Ottawa. 

241.  Bags,  paper. — Samples  and  -prices  c.i.f.  Port  Elizabeth,  Aloga  Bay,  South 
Africa,  are  asked  for.  Particulars  and  samples  of  kind  wanted  are  at  the  office  of 
Department  in  Ottawa. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.C.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R  Poussette  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne, Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Btadacona. 

Japan. 

Q.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermtll. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  Street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.    Cable   address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,   Bristol.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chamber*,  3.6 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A.  E.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.    Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Afrioa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.   Box  569,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,  Durban,   41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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INDEX  TO  WEEKLY  REPORT. 

The  Index  to  the  Weekly  Report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  is  being 
sent  out  with  this  issue.-  It  is  suggested  that  those  interested  in  Canadian  export 
should  preserve  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Weekly,  together  with  the  Index 
in  bound  volumes,  or  some  other  form  convenient  for  future  reference.  Back 
numbers  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  may  be  out  of  print)  as  well  as 
additional  copies  of  the  Index  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Com  mission  eh. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  January  19,  1915. 

FREIGHTS  AND  LABOUR  SHORTAGE. 

A  report  has  been  presented  to  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  by 
its  secretary,  Sir  Norman  Hill,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  congestion  of  traffic  at 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  labour,  and  that  so  long  as 
the  block  continues  prices  must  advance.  The  report  points  out  that  the  United  King- 
dom's imports  have  declined  in  volume  by  21  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
while  the  shipping  tonnage  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  the  said  imports  has  fallen  29 
per  cent.  At  the  port  of  Liverpool  incoming  merchandise  has  fallen  5  per  cent  and 
outgoing  20  per  cent,  while  the  shipping  tonnage  has  decreased  3  per  cent  inwards  and 
12  per  cent  outwards. 

The  oversea  trade  of  the  other  leading  mercantile  nations  is  suffering  in  a  like 
manner.  The  ships  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  representing  14  per  cent  of  the 
world's  shipping,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  sea.  Against  these  latter  withdrawals 
must  be  set  the  cessation  of  their  oversea  trade,  which  (including  Belgium)  represented 
in  normal  times  22  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  needs  of  the  British  Admiralty  represent  the  withdrawal  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
ships  usually  engaged  in  overseas  trade. 


ERROR  TO  REPORT. 

On  the  front  page  of  Weekly  Report  No.  576  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  on  the 
United  Kingdom  Wood  Trade  in  1914,  a  table  appears  which  is  headed  "Wood  imported  into 
the  United  States."  As  the  context  of  the  report  will  indicate  this  is  a  typographical  error 
and  should  read  "  Wood  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom." 
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PORTS  CONGESTED. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  figures,  says  the  report,  to  account  for  the  congestion  of 
the  porta  Fewer  vessels  have  been  available,  but  there  has  probably  been  as  great  a 
fall  in  the  volume  of  trade  carried.  The  tonnage  remaining  available  has  been  sufficient 
to  carry  the  cargoes  offering,  for  cargoes  have  not  had  to  be  shut  out.  The  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  proved  in  1913  their  capacity  to  deal  with  21  per  cent  more 
import-  than  they  bad  to  handle  in  the  last  five  months.  In  Liverpool  the  great  con- 
31  i  ii  of  L912  had  been  worked  off,  and  they  were  able  in  1913  to  deal  with  5  per  cent 
more  imports  and  with  20  per  cent  more  exports  than  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
deal  with  in  the  last  live  months.  Although  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
amount  of  cargo  carried  in  each  particular  ship  has  not  substantially  increased,  the 
time  occupied  in  the  discharge  has  increased  most  seriously.  In  London  and  Liverpool 
vessels  have  to  wait  for  days  for  discharging  berths,  and  when  they  can  obtain  berths 
the  discharge  is  hampered  and  delayed  by  the  block  on  the  quays  and  on  the  railways. 
It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  causes  of  the  congestion  must  be  other  than  the  want  of 
-hip-  or  the  want  of  quay  space.  The  main  cause  is  beyond  question  the  shortage  of 
labour.  The  position  must  be  faced  that,  so  long  as  this  shortage  continues,  neither 
the  ship-  oor  the  ports  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  volume  of  trade  that  can  be  dealt 
with  in  normal  times.  The  shortage  of  labour  is  not  only  on  the  quays,  but  also  in 
all  the  transport  services  by  which  the  quays  are  cleared.  But  even  if  every  man  now 
available  were  to  work  his  best,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  still  want  more  men  on  the 
ships,  on  the  quays,  for  the  carts,  and  on  the  railways.  The  maintenance  of  the  over- 
sea trade  is  no  mere  shipowners'  question;  it  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  our 
righting  strength.  If  the  block  in  the  ports  cannot  be  removed  freights  and  prices 
must  go  on  rising,  until  there  is  faced  the  risk  of  actual  shortage  in  supplies  of  food 
and  raw  material. 

ANILINE  DYE  INDUSTRY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  has  con- 
sidered the  proposed  national  company  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes  (referred  to  in 
Weekly  Report  No.  569,  December  21,  1914),  and  its  views  are  expressed  in*  a  long 
resolution  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  opinion  is  that  a  company 
assisted  by  Government  money  to  develop  the  coal-tar  colour  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  not  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  would  stifle  competition 
and  establish  a  monopoly.  The  council  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  a  substantial  import 
duty  on  coal-tar  colours  should  be  imposed  for  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
If  this  is  granted  the  present  manufacturers  would  largely  extend  their  operations, 
other  manufacturers  (British  and  foreign)  would  establish  works,  and  there  would  be 
a  much  increased  output.  The  competition  within  the  United  Kingdom  would  ensure 
the  consumers  against  excessive  prices,  and  be  an  incentive  to  economical  and  efficient 
manufacture. 

EXCHANGE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  connection  with  the  announcement  by  the  Treasury  on  January  7  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  American  exchange  after  a  conference  held  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  the  London  bankers,  it  has  been  resolved  that  inasmuch 
as  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  substan- 
tially normal,  no  definite  action  at  the  present  time  is  required;  but  that  if  during 
the  '-ontinuance  of  the  war,  or  for  one  year  thereafter  the  exchange  between  the  two 
countries  should  become  such  that  gold  exports  from  either  country  to  an  unreason- 
able amount  might  result,  committees  of  bankers  shall  be  appointed  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  respectively  to  consider  plans  for  dealing  collec- 
tively with  the  situation  by  such  methods  as  may  seem  at  the  time  mutually  desir- 
able. 
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STATE  CONTROL  OF  CAPITAL. 

The  following  important  announcement  was  made  yesterday  (January  18)  by  the 
Treasury  with  regard  to  new  capital  issues: — 

In  connection  with  the  reopening  of  the  stock  exchanges  the  Treasury  have 
had  under  consideration  the  general  conditions  under  which  new  issues  of  capital 
in  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  permitted  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

It  appears  to  the  Treasury  that  in  the  present  crisis  all  other  considerations 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  husbanding  the  financial  resources 
of  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Accordingly  they  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  until  further  notice  they  feel  it 
imperative  in  the  national  interest  that  fresh  issues  of  capital  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Treasury  before  they  are  made. 

STRICT  CONDITIONS. 

Treasury  approval  will  be  governed  by  the  following  general  conditions: — 

1.  Issues  for  undertakings  carried  on  or  to  be  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  only  be  allowed  where  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury  that  they 
are  advisable  in  the  national  interest. 

2.  Issues  or  participations  in  issues  for  undertakings  carried  on  or  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  British  Empire  overseas  shall  only  be  allowed  where  it  is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Treasury  that  urgent  necessity  and  special  circumstances  exist. 

3.  Issues  or  participations  in  issues  for  undertakings  carried  on  or  to  be  carried 
on  outside  the  British  Empire  shall  not  be  allowed. 

4.  The  Treasury  will  not  in  ordinary  cases  insist  upon  the  above  restrictions 
where  issues  are  required  for  the  renewal  of  Treasury  bills  or  other  short  instruments 
held  here  and  falling  due  of  foreign  or  colonial  governments  or  municipal  corpora- 
tions or  railways  or  other  undertakings. 

All  applications  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  will  not  be  prepared  to  approve  under  paragraph  4  (3)  of  the 
temporary  regulations  for  the  reopening  of  the  Stock  Exchange  any  dealings  in  new 
issues  which  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Treasury  before  they  are  made. 

MUTTON  AND  SHEEP  IMPORTS. 

The  declared  value  of  the  mutton  and  sheep  imported  during  1914  was  £11,587,- 
772,  or  4-22  per  cent  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  the  quantity  was  less. 
The  supplies  from  Australia  during  1914  were  20  per  cent  less  than  during  1913, 
but  the  declared  value  showed  a  reduction  of  only  10-47  per  cent.  The  New  Zealand 
supplies  increased  to  the  extent  of  8-03  per  cent  and  the  value  to  9-46  per  cent.  The 
Uruguayan  supplies  diminished  79-68  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Argentine 
supplies  increased  13-26  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  25-28  per  cent  in  value.  The 
Dutch  supplies  increased  20-31  per  cent,  143,045  cwt.  being  imported  from  that  coun- 
try. The  balance  of  the  mutton  imports  came  from  countries  not  separately  enumer- 
ated. 

BEEF  AND  CATTLE  IMPORTS. 

The  declared  value  of  the  beef  and  live  cattle  imported  during  the  past  year  was 
£23,311,399,  showing  an  increase  of  no  less  than  21-54  per  cent  over  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  live  cattle  imported  was  2,234  head, 
the  whole  of  which,  save  sixty,  came  from  the  Channel  Islands;  these  averaged  £19 
6s.  7d.  each,  and  the  remaining  sixty,  whose  source  is  not  stated,  were  evidently  cattle 
not  intended  for  slaughter,  for  the  average  declared  value  works  out  at  £71  2s.  8d. 
It  may  be  that  these,  included  the  imported  Holstein  cattle  of  which  so  much  was 
heard  in  December  last, 
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Dhere  was  a  striking  increase  in  the  quantity  of  preserved  beef  imported  during 
the  year  ^••>,l)7:>>  cwt. — snowing  an  increase  of  23-97  per  cent  in  quantity,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  and  (n-44  per  cent  in  declared  value.  Some  explana- 
tion ci'  i hi-  increase  is  given  by  reference  to  the  returns  for  December  last,  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  L37,413  cwt.  were  imported  during  the  month,  evidently 
tor  use  in  connection  with  tlit-  troops.  The  Uruguayan  supplies  show  an  increase  of 
out.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  beef  supplied  from  Aus- 
tralia was  L5-10  per  een1  more  than  in  1913,  and  its  declared  value  52-17  per  cent 
There  i-  a  -till  Eurjther  increase  in  the  New  Zealand  supply,  amounting  during 
I'M  1  bo  1:76,680  out.,  or  i>r>-72  per  cent  more  than  in  1913,  the  declared  value  show- 
ing an  increase  <>t'  1  jo  per  cent.  The  supplies  of  beef  from  the  Argentine  during  last 
year  showed  a  decrease  of  16-43  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  1-71  per  cent  in  value. 

There  was  a  considerable  diminution — '36-81  per  cent — in  the  quantity  of  salt  beef 
imported  from  the  United  States,  but  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  fresh  beef, 
57  58  I  cwt.  being  imported,  as  against  1,462  cwt.  in  the  year  1913.  The  remainder 
of  the  supply  of  beef  came  from  countries  not  separately  enumerated. — (Extract  from 
Farm  and  Home,  January  20,  1915.) 

FOOD  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  currenl  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  contains  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  food  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  January 
1.  L915,  retail  prices  exceeded  the  normal  prices  of  July,  1914,  on  the  average  by 
L9  per  eent  in  town-  of  more  than  50,000  population,  and  by  17  per  cent  in  minor 
towns  and  villages. 

Everything  has  advanced  in  price  except  potatoes.  Sugar,  eggs  and  fish  record 
the  largesl  increases.  While  home  meat  has  advanced  only  slightly,  imported  meat 
is  considerably  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war.  The  price  of  flour  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  20  per  cent  above  that  of  July  last,  and  it  is  still  advancing. 
Bacon,  margarine,  cheese  and  milk  show  increases  of  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 

PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  average  percentages  of  increase  since  last 
-Inly  connected  with  certain  foodstuffs: — 

Towns         Small  towns. 
Articles.  above  50,000.    and  Villages. 

Beef —  Per  cent.         Per  cent. 


British — 


8 

6 

Thin  flank  

16 

8 

Frozen — 

Ribs  

18 

15 

Thin  flank  

32 

21 

Mutton — 

British — 

Legs  

6 

5 

Breast  

16 

7 

Frozen — 

19 

14 

23 

21 

9 

c 

Fish  

51 

31 

18 

23 

Bread   

18 

14 

Tea  

14 

13 

69 

65 

Milk  -.  :i 

6 

7 

11 

22 

5 

4 

Butter — 

Fresh                                                       .     .  . 

12 

16 

Salt  

10 

14 

10 

10 

62 

65 

All     above    articles     (weighted     net  percentage 

increase)  

19 

17 
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IMPORTS  OF  HORSES  1914. 

Figures  showing  the  number  and  value  of  horses  (exclusive  of  those  bought  for 
military  purposes)  imported  during  1914,  are  published.  The  figures  for  1913  are 
quoted  for  purposes  of  comparison: — 

Number  Declared  Average. 

Imported.            value.  £      s.  d. 

1913                                                               11,787  £458,402  38     11  11 

1914  ,                                      8,662            315,887  36      9  4 

The  number  supplied  by  the  United  States  was  616  valued  at  £45  8s.  5d.,  an 
increase  of  97 -43  per  cent  in  the  number  bought.  Imports  from  Canada  numbered 
504  at  £40  13s.  lOd.  as  compared  with  109  at  £28  12s.  5d.  in  1913.  Of  the  total  quan- 
tity imported  during  last  year,  500  at  £40  each  were  brought  in  during  December. 
From  other  countries  the  United  Kingdom  received  during  last  year  7,542  at  an 
average  of  £35  9s.  Id.,  being  a  reduction  of  34-29  per  cent  compared  with  the  num- 
ber purchased  during  the  previous  year.  Imports  under  this  section  show  that  98 
iiorses  were  brought  in  during  December  last  at  an  average  value  of  £81. 

SHORTAGE  OF  TIMBER. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  firewood  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time 
owing  to  all  wood  being  declared  contraband  of  war.  In  an  interview  given  to  the 
Star,  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  firewood  states: — 

"  Firewood  is  cut  from  long  lengths  of  wood,  and  the  embargo  prevents  any  more 
such  lengths  being  cut.  The  long  wood  does  not  come,  and  the  short  lengths,  which 
are  cut  into  firewood,  are  only  coming  in  small  quantities. 

"  Some  time  ago  we  offered  a  rising  scale  of  freights  to  steamers  to  bring  from 
Sweden  the  firewood  for  which  we  had  already  chartered,  but  the  captains  did  not  dare 
to  complete  the  voyage.  Thus  two-thirds  of  our  supplies  are  at  present  held  up  in 
Sweden. 

"  The  cold  weather,  of  course,  increases  the  demand  for  firewood,  and  we  are  inun- 
dated with  inquiries.  At  this  time  of  the  year  also  the  workhouses  come  into  the 
market  to  buy  wood  for  paupers  to  chop,  but  in  most  cases  we  have  had  to  let  their 
tenders  go  by. 

"  Very  small  supplies  are  leaking  through,  and  you  may  expect  the  price  to  go 
higher  still,  but  how  high  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  People  must  economize  with  what 
is  left  in  this  country. 

"  Soft  wood,  such  as  is  used  in  making  packing-cases,  has  also  gone  up  to  a  high 
price,  and  this  rise  is  due  to  the  great  rise  in  freights,  the  fear  of  mines  and  capture, 
and  the  scarcity  of  labour  available  in  the  forests  and  yards  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 

"  Wood  for  packing-cases  is  now  so  dear  that  one  big  firm  when  they  received  our 
quotation  expressed  the  intention  of  making  boxes  and  cases  of  papier  mache,  but  this 
was  impossible  as  the  materials  for  this  come  largely  from  Austria. 

"  English  wood  has  been  tried  for  packing-cases,  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure. 
The  wood  is  too  knotty  and  twisted  in  the  grain,  and  keeps  its  sap  a  long  time  after 
it  is  felled.    Also  no  big  boards  can  be  cut  from  it. 

"  In  this  difficulty,  Canada  has  partly  come  to  our  rescue  again  with  supplies  of 
spruce,  but  this  is  of  no  use  for  firewood,  and  the  freights  are  still  very  high.  But 
this  is  partly  filling  the  gap.  The  Canadian  wood  is  hard  and  very  tough,  and  only 
useful  for  the  strongest  packing-cases. 

"  For  firewood  proper  we  must  trust  to  luck  and  economize.  Some  supplies  are 
dribbling  through,  but  the  large  imports  have  stopped.  Therefore  prices  must  go  still 
higher." 

THE  FISHERIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  total  quantity  of  fish  landed  in  England  and  Wales  during  1914  was  10,124,948 
cwts.,  valued  at  £7,846,130,  compared  with  16,152,374  cwts.,  valued  at  £10,009,326,  in 
1913,  decreases  of  6,027,426  cwts.  and  £2,163,196,  respectively. 
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rhe  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  herrings  was  enormous.  In  1913,  7,313,425  cwt., 
valued  al  £3,335,084,  were  landed,  while  last  year  the  totals  were  2,016,899  cwt.,  valued 
at  only  O5T7.S04,  doorcases  of  5,296,520  cwt.  and  £1,647,280,  or  over  70  per  cent. 
Haddocks  decreased  by  217,000  cwt.,  and  £167,000;  plaice  by  137,000  cwt.,  and  £138,000; 
halibut  by  26,000  cwt.,  and  £77,000;  soles  by  6,294  cwt,  and  £77,512;  turbots  by  9,768 
cwt.,  and  £66,344;  lemon  soles  by  13,185  cwt.,  and  £25,553;  ling  by  30,857  cwt.,  and 
£1  L,973;  dogfish  by  22,818  cwt,  and  £3,804.  The  decrease  in  cod  amounted  to  67,572 
cwt.,  although  the  value  was  greater  by  £54,806;  hake  diminished  by  47,811  cwt,  but 
was  better  in  value  by  £1,147.  The  quantities  and  values  of  the  chief  fish  were  as 
follows : — 

1914.  1913. 


Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

387,774 

68,766 

465,286 

Turbot  

230,830 

64,914 

281,174 

70,561 

160,199 

60,834 

Coalflsh   . 

135,286 

363,499 

118,125 

Cod  

1,755,737 

2,646,666 

1,700,931 

Dabs  

117,100 

107,343 

100,434 

Haddocks  

1,167,578 

1,553,869 

1,334,519 

Hake  

.    .  .  573,549 

658,004 

621,360 

656,853 

Halibut  

80,965 

271,948 

106,663 

349,173 

Lemon  soles  

46,337 

136,887 

59,522 

162,440 

.    .  .  183,189 

97,069 

214,046 

109,042 

.    .  .  76,521 

71,277 

74,664 

63,679 

562,239 

873,671 

699,298 

1,011,374 

Skates  and  rays.  .  .  . 

344,190 

268,309 

359,446 

253,729 

358,466 

254,644 

427,262 

280,329 

35,535 

46,846 

36,266 

47,425 

2,016,899 

677,804 

7,313,425 

2,325,084 

278,659 

141,965 

345,095 

167,236 

86,800 

21,850 

75,156 

17,794 

SHORTAGE 

OF  HAY. 

Although  the  British  hay  harvest  of  1914  was  slightly  above  the  average,  there  are 
indications  that  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  this  spring  outside  the  United  King- 
dom. During  the  last  five  years,  the  annual  imports  into  Great  Britain  have  exceeded 
$1  ,250,000,  the  main  source  of  supply  being  Canada.  Last  year  purchases  from  Norway 
and  Denmark  were  valued  at  approximately  $500,000.  Under  existing  conditions 
importers  do  not  expect  to  receive  consignments  from  those  countries. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  'Bickerdihe.) 

Manchester,  January  26,  1915. 

PIT  PROP  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  an  interesting  and  valuable  report  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  importing  pit-timber  to  take  the  place  of  the  supplies  which  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  closing  of  the  Baltic.  Attached  to  it  are  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
who  visited  Newfoundland  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Eastern  Canada  to  inquire 
into  their  timber  resources. 

The  general  report  states  that  the  sources  from  which  pit-wood  was  obtained  in 
1913  were:— 

Quantity. 
Loads.  Value. 

Russia   1,538,714  £2,415,086 

Sweden   359,988  558,095 

Norway   114,777  200,932 

Germany   28,926  \53,550 

France  ^.   984,331  839,065 

Portugal   315,538  278,154 

Spain   103,123  90,972 

Other  foreign  countries   5,931  9,212 


3,451,328  £4,445,066 


Iii  addition  it  is  estimated  that  700,000  or  800,000  tons  of  home  timber  were 
utilized,  making  a  total  annual  consumption  of  about  4,500,000  tons. 


SAFEGUARDING  SUPPLIES. 

On  September  1  there  were  approximately  a  million  tons  of  pit-timber  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  apart  from  the  imports  which  might  normally  be  expected  to 
come  into  the  country,  and  the  home  supply  which  was  likely  to  be  forthcoming  there 
appeared  to  be  a  stock  actually  available  which  would  be  sufficient  to  last  at  least  to 
the  end  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  normal  consumption. 

Thus  whilst  there  was  no  cause  for  immediate  anxiety,  it  was  evidently  desirable 
to  take  steps  to  encourage  additional  supplies  to  meet  future  requirements.  The  exist- 
ing sources  of  supply,  apart  from  the  Baltic  ports  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  were  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Norway,  and  the  home  forests. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  stimulate  supplies  from 
foreign  sources.  The  maintenance  of  the  normal  supply  from  France  was  threatened 
owing  to  difficulties  of  transport  and  lack  of  labour  consequent  on  the  general  mobiliza- 
tion, but  through  the  good  offices  of  the  French  Government  these  difficulties  were 
overcome  and  the  supply  was  not  only  maintained  but  considerably  increased  during 
September  and  October. 

Increased  supplies  also  became  available  from  Norway,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
as  regards  the  last-named  country,  the  Portuguese  Government  offered  several  Crown 
forests  for  exploitation  for  this  purpose. 
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The  import-  of  prop-  Prom  all  sources  in  the  first  four  months  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  wore: — 

Percentage 
of  1914  on 
average  of 
L912  1913  1914  1912  and 

Loads.       Loads.       Loads.  1913. 

August   426,000       422,000       184,000  43*4 

September   3<38,000       479,000       193,000  47*2 

Oc  tober   341,000       421,000       239,000  62 -7 

November    222,000       216,000       184, 000  84  -o 


RAILWAY  RATES  REDUCED. 

Thus  the  imports  for  September,  October  and  November,  together  with  the 
amount  of  home  timber  estimated  to  have  been  put  into  the  market,  were  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  consumption  of  the  mines  during  that  period,  and,  consequently, 

stock  in  the  country  would  appear  not  to  have  appreciably  diminished.  It  is 
understood,  also,  that  considerably  increased  supply  may  be  hoped  for  from  home 
forests;  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  such  stocks  on  the  market 
at  commercial  rates,  have  been  in  communication  with  the  railway  companies,  who 
have  agreed  to  make  a  number  of  temporary  reductions  of  the  railway  rates  on  home- 
grown pit-props  required  for  use  in  the  mines  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency. 


TRANSATLANTIC  TIMBER. 

The  commission  which  visited  Canada  and  Newfoundland  consisted  of  an  officer 
representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  two  representatives  of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Mining  Association.  Valuable  information  was  obtained. 
The  general  effect  of  their  reports  is  to  show  that  plentiful  supplies  of  timber  are 
available  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  could  be  placed  upon  the 
market  in  this  country  at  a  price  which,  having  regard  to  present  conditions,  would 
probably  not  be  considered  unreasonable. 

The  joint  report  of  the  commission  states  that  Newfoundland  appears  to  be  a 
suitable  field  for  operations,  that  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  are  promising  for 
both  present  and  future  supplies;  and  that  immense  areas  of  suitable  timber  exist 
in  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  and  large  quantities  were  offered  for  the  spring  if 
camp  arrangements  could  be  made. 

In  Anticosti,  which  is  privately  owned  there  are  large  quantities  of  suitable 
timber  which  are  available  during  the  spring  and  summer  shipping  season,  and  can 
be  cut  without  restriction,  but  the  prices  quoted  were  higher  than  those  from  other 
areas. 

SUPPLIES  ALMOST  INEXHAUSTIBLE. 

Mr.  W.  Windham,  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  commission, 
Btates  that  there  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  quantity  of  timber  in  large  areas  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Eastern  Canada;  that  large  quantities 
can  be  secured  for  shipment  in  the  spring;  that  the  quality  of  the  required  species 
of  timber  is  suitable,  and  that  the  determining  factor  as  to  procurable  quantities 
resolves  itself  simply  into  the  question,  of  cost. 

Mr.  AVindham  points  out  that  the  Atlantic  freight  charges  are  about  double  those 
of  the  Baltic.  Ample  labour  is  obtainable,  he  says,  to  cope  with  requirements  during 
the  winter  in  Newfoundland  and  throughout  the  year  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Canada. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  COAL  OWNERS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  state  that  it  would  appear  from  the  information  they  have 
that  the  imports  of  pit-wood  from  France  and  Portugal  which  have  hitherto  been 
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used  practically  entirely  in  South  Wales,  could  be  still  further  increased  to  a  large 
extent  provided  that  arrangements  could  be  made  for  its  utilization  in  the  collieries 
in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  suggest  that  it  would  appear  desirable  that 
coal  owners  should  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  using  these  supplies  in 
order  to  supplement  those  from  other  sources. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
.    (Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  January  21,  1915. 

INCREASE  IN  FOOD  PRICES. 

The  following  details,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  of  food 
products,  have  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  leading  Bristol  importers : — 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Butter  and  cheese  have  increased  nearly  30s.  and  about  20s.  per  cwt.,  respectively, 
or  nearly  3^d.  a  pound  as  far  as  butter  is  concerned  and  2Jd.  in  regard  to  cheese. 
Immediately  war  broke  out  there  was  an  enormous  advance  in  prices,  but  after  the 
first  feeling  of  panic  had  subsided  nearly  all  the  centres  of  production  reduced  the 
cost  of  importing  almost  to  the  normal.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance,  though  prices  have  not  even  yet  reached  the  figures  that  were  asked  and 
paid  in  the  first  week  in  August. 

Cheese  has  to  some  extent  advanced  because  of  the  further  shortage  of  production 
in  Canada  this  year.  Butter  prices  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  entire  cessation 
of  arrivals  from  Siberia.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  Siberian  butter  has  arrived 
during  the  last  three  months,  but  these  arrivals  have  been  merely  goods  in  transit  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Another  factor  in  the-  sustained  increased  price 
of  butter  and  cheese  is  found  in  the  difiiculties  of  unloading  shipments  which  are 
arriving  at  the  port  of  London.  Vast  quantities  of  produce  are  still  at  the  docks,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  markets  are  starved.  This  applies  more  or  less  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Bristol  and  at  the  other  chief  ports  of  the  country.  The  principal  factor 
in  the  rise  in  prices  is  that  the  goods  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  tendency  is  towards 
higher  prices,  especially  during  the  next  three  months,  when  the  home  make — that  is, 
the  produce  of  England  and  Ireland — will  be  non-existent. 

BACON  AND  EGGS. 

The  prices  in  July  for  Canadian  and  American  sides  were  68s.  to  70s. ;  they  rose 
during  the  panic  to  as  high  as  94s.,  but  receded  in  September  to  about  82s.,  and,  subject 
to  fluctuations,  that  is  about  the  basis  up  to  the  present,  as  they  are  quoted  this  week 
at  about  81s.  With  regard  to  the  importation  of  eggs,  very  grave  difiiculties  have  been 
experienced  since  the  war  commenced,  as  previously  the  largest  supplies  were  drawn 
from  Russia,  and  the  usual  supplies  during  the  winter  were  eggs  preserved  in  Russia, 
Germany  and  Belgium,  none  of  which  have  been  available  this  winter.  This  means 
extremely  high  prices  for  the  few  Danish  and  Irish  eggs  that  are  available,  and  Cana- 
dian and  American  shippers  have  furnished  some  moderate  supplies.  As  an  indication 
of  the  advance,  the  range  of  prices  for  pickled  eggs  last  year  was  from  8s.  to  9s.  per 
120;  they  are  now  quoted  at  from  14  s.  to  16s.  per  120.  Fresh  eggs  were  at  this  time 
last  year  procurable  at  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  120;  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
only  fresh  eggs  procurable  have  been  Irish,  which  have  realized  about  20s.  per  120. 
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CANNED  GOODS  AND  LARD. 

Owing  to  ilic  requirements  of  the  War  Office,  canned  beef  rapidly  advanced,  and 
is  now  t'ullv  l\">  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  July.  The  increase  is  expected  to 
continue  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Other  canned  goods,  namely,  fruit,  fish,  etc., 
advanced  during  the  panic,  but  subsided  to  almost  normal  prices  afterwards,  and  are 
cot  relatively  much  more  than  about  5  to  10  per  cent  dearer  than  they  were  in  July. 
The  conditions  in  respect  to  these  particular  goods  are  practically  normal.  Lard 
id  to  normal  prices  after  the  panic,  but  recently  there  has  been  an  advance  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  shipment  of  considerable  quantities 
direct  from  America  to  the  continent  to  an  unknown  destination.  The  price  of  this 
article  will  depend  upon  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  this  movement  of  the 
goods. 

The  rise  in  all  these  prices  has  been  justified;  the  increases  have  not  been  made 
by  the  wholesale  people,  but  they  have  been  entirely  due  to  the  packers  or  producers 
raising  their  prices,  and  to  the  difficulties  and  extra  expense  of  transport,  supplemented 
by  a  very  considerable  demand  on  this  side.  This  demand  was  not  checked  by  the 
increase  in  prices,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  accumulation  of  stocks  in  any 
district.  During  the  continuance- of  the  war  it  is  not  probable  that  lower  prices  will 
be  attained,  while  it  is  problematical  what  will  happen  after  peace  is  declared. 

BREAD  AND  FLOUR. 

Bread  has  risen  recently  bringing  it  up  to  7d.  a  quartern,  and  in  some  places  it 
has  increased  to  7£d.,  and  if  flour  continues  to  go  up  as  it  is  doing,  the  price  of  bread 
will  have  to  be  raised  still  another  halfpenny.  Most  bakers  are  paying  46s.  a  sack 
for  their  flour;  before  the  war  they  were  paying  about  27s.  for  the  same  flour.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  bread  has  not  half  covered  the  increase  in  price  of  flour  to  the 
baker. 

Imported  Canadian  spring  wheat  flour  has  risen  since  the  beginning  of  August 
from  27s.  to  45s.  a  sack  of  280  pounds. 

As  showing  how  the  increase  in  freight  charges  has  influenced  the  rise  in  prices 
it  i-  pointed  out  that  the  present  freight  for  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is 
lOd.  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.  A  month  ago  the  rate  was  7|d.  per  bushel,  and  a  year 
ago  the  rate  was  2d.  a  bushel.  River  Plate  (that  is  for  Argentine  wheat)  freights 
are  now  62s.  6d.  a  ton,  whereas  previously  they  were  10s.  to  10s.  6d. 

DRIED  PEAS  AND  HARICOT  BEANS. 

When  vegetable  stocks  grow  short  there  is  a  great  demand  for  dried  peas  and 
;  beans.  The  main  port  for  the  supplies  of  dried  peas  that  has  been  drawn 
upon  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  Koenigsberg.  The  peas  are  grown  in  Russia, 
being  shipped  from  Koenigsberg,  and  are  generally  described  as  "German"  peas, 
tho  igh  actually  of  Russian  growth.  Naturally  there  will  not  be  any  of  these  peas 
available,  and  the  supplies  will  consequently  be  very  much  restricted.  The  price  has 
about  a  penny  a  pound,  and  a  further  considerable  increase — probably  another 
halfpenny  may  be  looked  for.  Haricot  beans  came  largely  from  Hungary,  and 
importers  are  depending  upon  Rangood  beans,  the  prices  of  which  have  gone  up 
from  about  £8  a  ton  to  about  £10  a  ton,  and  these  advances  have  been  thoroughly 
justified. 
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JAPAN. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioned. 

Yokohama,  December  31,  1914. 

SHIPPING  SUBSIDIES. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  the  Government  submitted  to  the  Diet  its  proposals 
with  reference  to  shipping-  subsidies.  When  the  Diet  was  dissolved  the  Bill  neces- 
sarily fell  to  the  ground.  As  the  subsidies  to  the  principal  foreign  services  main- 
tained by  Japanese  shipping  companies  expire  on  the  31st  December  1914,  it  became 
obvious  that  these  companies  would  be  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  unless 
something  were  done  to  help  them.  The  Government  have  therefore  decided  that 
they  will  grant  to  the  various  lines,  for  one  year  only,  the  amounts  which  had  been 
contemplated  in  the  Bill  which  was  laid  before  the  Diet.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
these  subsidies  are  placed  in  tabular  form  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  what  important 
reductions  the  Government  have  made. 


TABLE  OF  SHIPPING  SUBSIDIES. 


Existing  Grant. 

Grant  under  Bill 
proposed  by  the 
Yamamoto  Cabinet 
but  not  passed. 

Grant  for  1915. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

North   American  Line  (San  Francisco 

and  Puget  Sound)  

South  American  Line  

Australian  Line  

3,105,106 

4,377,009 
576,772 
328,565 

2,003,992 

4,548,025 
341,819 
236,374 

1,832,806 

2,954,777 
303,906 
183,206 

NO  PROVISION  FOR  PANAMA  ROUTE. 

There  will  be  no  subsidy  at  all  for  the  Panama  route,  but  it  is  thought,  in  well- 
informed  circles,  that  one  of  the  companies,  probably  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this  new  route  to  Japan,  will  commence  an  unsubsidized 
service,  trusting  to  the  nation  to  back  it  up  in  its  venture. 

CHANGES  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Puget  Sound  route  is  put  down  in  the  table  in  the 
place  of  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma  services.  This  means  of  course  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  grants  made  to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
who  maintains  these  services,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  Vernacular  press  that  the  lines 
will  be  kept  up  as  before.  Formerly  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  ran  six  vessels  of 
which  three  had  to  conform  with  subsidy  regulations  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
also  ran  six  vessels,  all  of  which  conformed  with  the  said  regulations,  tinder  the 
new  scheme,  only  two  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  boats  and  four  of  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  will  run  in  conformity  with  the  subsidy  arrangements,  while  the  other 
four  and  two  boats,  respectively,  will  be  able  to  carry  out  whatever  programme  suits 
their  owners. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  are  about  to  open  a  service  to  Europe,  starting  it 
with  one  of  their  boats  taken  off  the  Bombay  run  for  the  time  being.  This  service 
will  be  for  cargo  only  and  will  be  run  outside  of  the  conference. 
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DEMAND  FOR  HANDLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tin1  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade 
Commissioner  a1  Birmingham,  which  draws  attention  to  the  market  in  Great  Britain 
for  all  kinds  of  tool  handles  such  as  pick,  shovel,  spade,  fork,  hammer  and  broom 
bandies.  Stress  is  laid  on  (the  importance  of  this  trade  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
air  urged  to  forward  particulars  as  to  their  capacity  for  production.  If  the  conditions 
are  Buitable  almost  unlimited  inquiries  can  be  furnished.  The  demand  for  pick  handles 
is  very  Large,  particularly  among  the  collieries.  These  handles  are  preferred  in  hickory 
a-  that  is  the  kind  of  wood  required  by  the  majority  of  British  buyers.  Other  kinds 
of  handles  arc  preferred  in  ash,  birch  and  beech.  Other  woods  would  no  doubt  be 
tested  by  buyers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  timber  that  has  been  in  common 
use  for  so  many  years,  and  has  consequently  become  acceptable  to  British  users,  is 
naturally  preferred. 

Four  samples  of  shovel  handles  in  great  demand  in  Great  Britain  are  now  on 
their  way  to  the  Department.  These  samples  have  been  furnished  by  a  firm  in  the 
I'n i ted  Kingdom,  who  state  that  they  can  take  immediately,  provided  prices  and 
quality  are  satisfactory,  5,000  gross  of  these  handles  divided  as  to  quantity,  as  follows: 
700  gross  of  13-inch,  1,200  gross  of  12-inch,  1,100  gross  of  10-|-inch,  and  2,000  gross  of 
9j-inch. 

The  handles  must  be  made  of  birch,  although  beech  would  be  considered.  Ash  is 
nol  wanted.  The  handles  should  be  clean,  white  and  smooth.,  Any  colouring  when 
necessary  will  be  done  by  the  buyers.  The  goods  should  be  packed  in  cases,  not  bags. 
Samples  should  be  sent  with  prices  and  the  quotation  should  include  (if  possible) 
delivery  at  the  inland  works  of  the  firm  in  question.  Cash  will  be  paid  and  first-class 
references  can  be  furnished.  Interested  Canadian  producers  of  shovel  handles  should 
communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  firm  referred  to.  (Refer  file  No.  A  1408,  and  see  Trade  Inquiry  No. 
261,  appearing  in  this  number.) 

There  is  also  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  sample  "  D  "  shovel  or  spade 
handle,  furnished  by  another  large  United  Kingdom  buyer  of  these  goods.  This  firm 
also  state  that  they  are  open  to  purchase  pick  handles,  36  inches  long,  known  as  "  Uni- 
ver>als"  (see  Trade  Inquiry  No.  243).  Other  samples  being  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment include  a  36-inch  hickory  wedge  axe  handle,  and  a  miners'  axe  handle  of  ash 
(though  hickory  also  would  be  suitable),  from  a  firm  who  state  that  they  can  purchase 
300  dozen  per  annum  of  each  (see  Trade  Inquiry  Nos.  244  and  246).  In  all  these  cases 
samples  should  be  submitted  with  quotations  and  the  goods  should  be  packed  in  cases. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  above  should  communicate  with  the  Department 
for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  in  question,  or  for  any  further  particulars 
that  may  be  required.  (Refer  file  No.  A  1408,  or  number  of  the  Trade  Inquiry  con- 
cerned in  each  instance.) 
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"  MADE-IN-CANADA  "  FALSE  PRETENSES. 

The  following  letter  lias  been  received  by  Sir  George  Foster  from  a  Canadian 
druggist,  and  is  printed  as  written  with  the  omission  of  names: — 

"  From  every  quarter  comes  the  cry  to  have  Canadians  educated  to  use  1  Cana- 
dian-made-goods.' The  reason  for  this  need  not  be  here  enlarged  upon,  but  as  the 
Canadian  producer,  distributor  and  consumer  are  helping  this  campaign  along,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  Government  should  be  on  the  look-out  for  what  I  would  define 
as  trade  leeches.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  foreign  manufacturers  who  infer  to  the 
public  that  their  product  is  1  Made-in-Canada '  while  it  is  really  not  so.  For  example, 
in  looking  over  my  stock  of  dentifrices  I  find  the  majority  are  of  foreign  make,  and  in 
one  case  on  the  outside  cartoon  you  will  find  printed  in  small  type  1  Made-in-Canada.' 
Unwrap  and  investigate  further  and  this  slogan  is  nowhere  in  evidence  but  is  made  by 

  of  Paris,  New  York  and  London,  guaranteed  by    under  the  Food 

and  Drug  Act,  30th  June,  1906,  U.S.A.,  No.  701.    The  preparation  is  .  If 

this  article  were  '  Made-in-Canada '  manufacturers  would  so  state  it  on  the  inside  con- 
tainer. The  goods  are  made  in  the  United  States  and  the  makers  print  on  the  out' 
side  cartoon  '  Made-in-Canada '  to  deliberately  deceive  the  Canadian  public. 

"  Have  not  the  Government  the  necessary  machinery  to  stop  this  fraud  and  punish 
offenders.  The  Canadian  people  are  co-operating  in  the  '  Made-in-Canada '  campaign, 
and  we  should  know  that  the  wares  stamped  '  Made-in-Canada '  really  are  made  in  this 
country,  that  there  is  no  evasion." 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  o,f  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  March.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies: — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Mdkura, 
March  17;  from  Victoria,  Mdkura,  March  17. 

Melbourne,  Sydney — The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company:  From  West  St. 
John,  Rakaia,  March,  1915. 

China. 

To  Hong  Kong — 'Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Oanfa,  March  10. 
To  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong — Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co's  SS.  Line:  From 
Vancouver,  Monteagle,  March  27,  L915. 

•  Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Mdkura, 
March  17;  from  Victoria,  Mdkura,  March  17. 
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Great  Britain. 

To  Glasgow  (  via  Panama  Canal)— Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Seattle,  Moyune, 
February  27 j  from  San  Francisco,  March  7. 

To  Liverpool  (via  1'anania  ( 'anal)- -Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Seattle,  Moyune, 
February  '11 ;    truni  San  Francisco,  March  7. 

1  Liverpool  White  Star-Dominion  Line:  From  Portland,  Me.,  Zeeland,  March 
6;  Irishman,  March  L3;  Vaderland,  March  27;  from  Halifax,  Zeeland,  March  7; 
Wulcrlaiid,  March  28. 

To  London  (via  Panama  Canal) — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Seattle,  Moyune, 
February  l'7;    from  San  Francisco,  March  7. 

To  Manchester-  Manchester  Liners,  Ltd.:  From  St.  John,  Manchester  Mer- 
rhant.  March  9;   Manchester  Spinner,  March  22. 

Hawaii. 

To    Honolulu — Canadian-Australasian    Koyal    Mail   Line:     From  Vancouver, 
March  IT;  from  Victoria,  Mahura,  March  17. 

Japan. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe — Blue  Funnel  Line:   From  Victoria,  Oanfa,  March  10. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji — Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co's  SS.  Line:  From 
Vancouver,  Monteagle,  March  27,  1915. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Mahura,  March  17:  from  Victoria,  Mahura,  March  17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin — The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Com- 
pany: From  West  St.  John,  Rahaia,  March,  1915. 

Philippine  Islands. 

To  Manila — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Oanfa,  March  10. 


CANADIAN  APPLES  FOR  NORWAY. 

The  Norwegian  Consulate  has  informed  the  Department  that  various  inquiries 
have  been  received  from  interested  parties  in  Norway  desirous  of  getting  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  fresh  fruit,  more   particularly   of  apples. 

y  is  a  large  importer  of  these  products,  there  being  sent  over  from  the  United 
States  a  considerable  quantity  of  Winesap,  Peppins,  Gravenstein  and  -other  well  keep- 
ing apples  of  good  size.  One  of  the  Norwegian  inquirers  in  question  solicits  repre- 
sentation in  Norway  for  some  Canadian  exporter  who  may  desire  to  open  up  connec- 
tions with  this  market.  The  name  and  address  of  this  firm,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  Norwegian  firms  making  inquiries,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  file  No.  A  1424.) 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  13,  1915: — 

Cheese- 
Bristol   .    79/  81/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   78/  80/ 

London   76/  79/ 

Glasgow   .  .  81/  82/ 

Butter— None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   75/         78/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  76/ 

London   74/  78/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    66/  68/ 

London  

Glasgow   70/         71/  i. 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   75/         77/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   72/  75/ 

London     72/  76/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
Bhowa  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  1G,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Ant  maid  living : — 
(Ken.  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs   

Swine  


Horses  

Fresh  meat : — 

Beof  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton       t.  it  ii      ii 

Pork  n  ii  ii   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   h 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 


Br 
Beef.. 
Hams 
Pork.  . 


Meat,  unenumerated,  salted  

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned).  .    

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 


Butter. 

Margarine  

Cheese   

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums 

cream    

H  condensed   

preserved,  other  kinds 


Eggs     Gt.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    »i 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard   ii 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat   .. 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barl 


"ley 


Oat< 
Peas.. 
Beans 


Maize  or  Indian  corn, 
Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples  .   

Pears  

Hay  

Hops   


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


81 

173,431 
96,543 
25,234 
14,747 

108,160 
365 
17,602 
2,945 
2,685 

19,450 

87,552 
26,675 
20,108 
75 
283 
23,515 
616 
294,870 
38,051 
3,087 
4,204 
54,538 

1,470,600 
255,400 
154,300 
317,100 
41,290 
47,020 
1,004,600 

47,378 
175 
405 
4,671 


Quantities, 
1915. 


14 


158 

150.694 
72,501 
19,520 
19,585 

107,591 
1,027 
12,166 
3,141 
3,538 

21,055 

92,452 
34,158 
36,191 

312 
20,366 
1,696 
336,220 
12,035 
•  225 
14,489 
44,155 

2,059,800 
341,800 
93,900 
52,100 
37,620 
3,630 
1,766,900 

77,877 
18 

2,288 


WAR  OFFICE  TIMBER  SPECIFICATIONS. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner, 17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  which  states  that  the  Director  of  Army 
Contracts  has  given  notification  to  the  effect  that  the  specifications  for  forms  and  tables 
are  being  amended  so  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of  Canadian  white  pine  or  spruce. 
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TRADE  OF  BRAZIL,  1913. 

The  Pan- American  Bulletin  for  January  contains  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
trade  of  Brazil  during  the  year  1913,  the  following'  extracts  from  which  further  amplify 
the  notices  on  Brazilian  trading  opportunities  appearing  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Weekly  Report:— 

DECREASE  IN  TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1913,  not  including  imports  and 
exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  1,980,225,916  milreis  paper,  represented  by  imports  to  the  value  of  1,007,- 
495,400  milreis  and  exports  of  972,730,516  milreis. 

The  trade  for  the  year  1912,  according  to  the  same  report,  was  2,071,106,738 
milreis,  of  which  sum  951,369,558  milreis  represented  imports,  and  1,119,737,180 
milreis,  exports.  There  was,  therefore,  for  the  year  1913  an  increase  in  imports  of 
56,125,842  milreis  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  147,006,664  milreis,  or  a  net  loss  in  the 
year's  foreign  trade  of  90,880,822  milreis. 

In  terms  of  United  States  gold  the  Brazilian  paper  milreis  may  be  considered  as 
worth  32-4  cents.   At  this  rate  the  foreign  commerce  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1912  

$308,243,736 
326,428,509 

,$362,794,846 
315,164,687 

$671,038,582 
641,593,196 

1913    

The  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes  were  represented  as 
follows : — 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

idi2  

Milreis  paper. 

75,051,703 
18,726,915 

'  Milreis  paper. 

21,627,873 
87,986,980 

1913  

Table  showing  the  commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  last  twelve  years : — 

Yeai\ 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 

1902  

Milreis  paper. 

471,114,120 
486,488,944 
512,587,S89 
454,994,574 
499,286,976 
644,937,744 
567,271,636 
592,875,927 
713,863,143 
793,716,446 
951,369,558 
1,007,495,400 

Milreis  paper. 

735,940,125 
742,632,278 
776,367,418 
685,456,606 
799,670.295 
860,890,882 
705,790,611 
1,016,590,270 
939,413,449 
1,003,924,736 
1,119,737,180 
972,730.516 

Milreis  paper. 

1,207,054,245 
1,229,121,222 
1,288,955,307 
1,140,451,180 
1,298,957,271 
1,505,828,623 
1,273,062,247 
1,609,466,107 
1,653,27(5,597 
1,797,641,182 
2,071,106,738 
1,980,225,916 

1903  

1904  

1905  

190G  

1907  

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912    

1913   
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The  imports  for  the  years  1910, 
United  States  gold,  were  as  follows  :- 


i  m  PORTS. 

1011,  1912  and  1913,  by  countries,  reduced  to 


( lountrles. 


I'nitril  Kingdom 

( Germany. 

United  States  

France   . . . 

Argentina  

Belgium  

Portugal   

Italy  

Uruguay   

Austria- Hungary . 

Switzerland  

Newfoundland. . . . 

Netherlands  

Norway  

Spain  

India.  

Sweden  

Canada  

Other  countries. . 


Total. 


1910, 


65,841,773 
36,774,520 
29,703,847 
21,863,429 
19,767,410 
10,461,354 
12,865,607 
7,366,984 
5,991,258 
3,285,960 
2,858,729 
2.658,104 
1,463,250 
1,940,906 
2,160,271 
1,935,437 
1,031,298 
1,138,594 
2,182,927 


231,291,658 


1911. 


74,695,592 
43,180,830 
34,300,327 
22,744,839 
19,594,486 
10,725,701 
13,832,400 
9.382,106 
5,715,011 
3,777.460 
3,455,559 
2,808,829 
1,650,752 
2,182,390 
2,376,244 
2,406,394 
1,037,509 
1,015,167 
2,282,531 


1912. 


257,164,128 


77,615,548 
53,018,079 
48,109,316 
27,751,094 
23,117,198 
16,592,520 
14,589,170 
12,095,559 
7,718.306 
4,394,871 
3,860,369 
2,854,021 
2,305,276 
3,137,794 
3,247,609 
1,997,505 
1,367,442 
1,133,225 
3,338,834 


308,243,736 


1913. 


79,881,008 
57,043,754 
51,289,682 
31,939,752 
24,293,712 
16,679,495 
14,327,566 
12,365,817 
7,047,467 
4,927,772 
3,844,350 
3,824,730 
3,537,179 
3,431,885 
3,116,484 
2,679,725 
1,429,689 
1,331,410 
3,437,032 


326,428,509 


The  imports  are  divided  into  four  general  classes.  Under  these  classes  for  the 
years  1912  and  1913,  they  were: — 


Milreis  paper, 
1912. 

Milreis  paper, 
1913. 

5,680,834 
190,280,914 
533,017,338 
222,390,472 

5,350,712 
210,943,556 
565,279,295 
225,921,837 

Class  II — Primary  materials  and  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries.  . 

Total  

951,369,558 

1,007,495,400 

$  308,243,736 

$326,428,509 

The  principal  imports  in  1913  under  Class  I,  "Live  animals,"  were  2,449  horses, 
worth  1,369,705  milreis;  46,091  sheep,  worth  832,623  milreis;  35,136  head  of  beef 
cattle,  worth  2,507,899  milreis. 
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Class  II,  "  Primary  materials  and  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries,"  is 
divided  into  the  following  subclasses,  of  which  the  imports  were: — 


Milreis  paper, 
1012. 


Cotton   

Hair,  fur,  and  feathers  

Cane,  bamboo,  rush,  and  the  like. 

Lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys  

Copper  and  alloys    

Animal  residuary  products  

Iron  and  steel  

Jute  and  hemp  

Wool  . 

Flax.....  


Woods    

Material  for  perfumery,  painting,  dyeing,  etc.  .  .  . 
Metals  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  

Straw,  esparto,  pita,  and  like  fibers  

Seeds,  roots,  barks  etc  

Coal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  substances  .  . . 

Pelts  and  skins  

Silk  

Vegetable  extracts  and  oils  


Total. 


10,600,470 
1,701,802- 
283,556 
3,381,420 
3,259,083 
1,190,515 
9,625,175 
10,061,800 
7,392,472 
963,626 
11,743,725 
10,494,008 
687,229 
2,959,820 
1,071,985 
8,309,935 
88,333,574 
11,151,888 
1,504,288 
7,495,513 


Milreis  paper, 
1913. 


190,280,914 


9,900,531 
1,764,185 
275,054 
3,671,719 
3,457,179 
1,170,721 
11,8:8,322 
11,413,088 
8,715,497 
681,895 
14,197,039 
9,800,150 
563,978 
752,482 
1,184,896 
0,009,940 
98,070,912 
14,774,050 
1,775,756 
6,916,153 


210,943,556 


Under  "  Hair,  fur  and  feathers,"  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  135,515  kilos,  was 
rabbit,  beaver  and  like  fur. 

Lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  6,925  metric  tons,  were  imported  in  the  form  of  bars,  plates, 
and  sheets.    Copper,  2,598  metric  tons,  was  imported  in  the  same  form. 

The  principal  animal  residuary  products  were  glue,  450  tons,  worth  485,691 
milreis;  spermaceti  and  stearin,  112  tons,  worth  100,247  milreis;  grease  and  tallow, 
501  tons,  worth  266,752  milreis. 

Of  iron  and  steel  the  principal  imports  were:  Steel  in  bars  and  rods,  7,200  tons, 
worth  2,260,542  milreis;  steel  in  plates,  2,996  tons,  worth  589,149  milreis;  iron  in 
bars  and  rods,  40,557  tons,  worth  5,707,404  milreis;  iron  in  ingots,  19,628  tons,  worth 
1,657,681  milreis;  iron  in  plates,  9,438  tons  worth  1,643,549  milreis. 

Of  the  total  importation  of  jute  and  hemp,  19,964  tons,  over  one-half  in  value  wa? 
in  the  form  of  yarn  for  weaving,  and  over  one-third  in  the  raw  state. 

Nearly  all  the  flax  was  in  the  form  of  thread. 

Under  the  heading  "  Woods "  the  principal  imports  were  pine  lumber,  147,739 
tons,  worth  10,780,523  milreis;  wood  pulp  for  paper  manufacture,  6,023  tons,  worth 
789,725  milreis;  and  wood,  rough,  sawed,  planed  and  veneered,  5,055  tons,  worth 
1,268,217  milreis.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  pine  lumber  was  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  imports  under  the  heading  "  Material  for  perfumery,  painting,  dye- 
ing, etc.,"  were  linseed  oil,  4,848  tons,  worth  2,557,289  milreis;  aniline  dyes,  431 
tons,  worth  1,764,169;  white  zinc,  3,328  tons,  worth  1,449,911  milreis;  paints  in 
powder,  2,465  tons,  worth  1,077,392  milreis;  turpentine,  984  tons,  worth  554,474 
milreis;  artificial  extracts,  fixed  oils,  volatile  essences,  26  tons,  worth  455,338  milreis. 

The  principal  imports  of  "  Metal  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated " 
were  sulphur,  2,002  tons,  worth  269,091  milreis;  aluminium,  antimony,  arsenic,  bis- 
muth, potassium,  sodium,  mercury  and  nickel. 

Under  "  Gold,  silver  and  platinum "  over  90  per  cent  in  value  of  the  entire 
importation  was  in  the  form  of  bar  silver,  and  6  per  cent  in  gold  leaf  for  gilding 
and  dentistry. 
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Under  "Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc.,"  which  heading  does  not  include  the  ordinary 
cereals,  the  principal  imports  were:  Malted  barley,  21,036  tons,  worth  6,894,954  mil- 
reis;  hops,  L,449  tons,  worth  L,062,510  milreis;  leaf  tobacco,  359  tons,  worth  1,193,043 

milreis. 

Under  "Ooal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  substances"  the  principal  imports 
were:  (  oal,  2,262,347  tons,  worth  60,278,326  milreis,  of  which  84  per  cent  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  a  little  over  1  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  cement, 
465,31  1  tons,  worth  22,003,211,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  lesser  amounts  from  Belgium  and  the. United  States;  coal  briquets, 
239,019  tons,  worth  B,244,958  milreis;  nitrate  of  soda,  2,467  tons,  worth  836,969 
milreis;  asphalt,  21,372  tons,  worth  930,811  milreis;  coke,.  17,165  tons,  worth  667,450 
milreis;  marble,  11,668  tons,  worth  1,400,338  milreis;  unmounted  precious  stones, 
valued  at  776,466  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  "Pelts  and  skins"  (1,481  tons)  nearly  the  whole  importation, 
1,444  tons  valued  at  14,628,855  milreis  was  tanned  and  prepared  skins  and  hides,  of 
which  I-  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  20  per  cent  from  France  and  the  United  States 
each,  and  T  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  also  imported  under 
this  heading  37  tons  of  sole  leather,  worth  145,195  milreis,  of  which  81  per  cent  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  16  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

i 

MANUFACTURE'S. 

Class  III.  '•Manufactures,"  is  divided  into  the  following  subclasses,  of  which 
the  imports  were: — 


Manufactures : 

Of  cotton,  mixed  or  not  .  

Of  aluminium.     .......   . 

Guns  and  ammunition  .   

Of  rubbers     

Of  bristles  and  hair    

Of  cane,  bamboo,  etc. .  

Carriages  and  other  vehicles  

Of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys    

Of  copper  and  alloys  

Of  iron  and  steel  

Musical  and  like  instruments   ......   

Surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  material   

Mathematical,  physical,  and  optical  instruments  and  material. 

Of  wool,  mixed  or  not  

Of  linen,  mixed  or  not  

Of  jute  and  hemp    

Earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass  

Engines,  machinery,  tools,  and  hardware  

Of  wood   

Of  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  tortoise  shell,  etc  '  

Of  nickel  '  

Of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  ' 

Of  straw,  esparto,  pita,  etc  

Of  paper    

Of  earths,  stones,  and  like  substances  . .  .  ...   

Of  leather  

Perfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc    

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  specialties    

Of  silk,  mixed  or  not  

Miscellaneous  


Total . 


Milreis  paper 

64,961,217 
251,720 

14,625,710 
2,973,632 
1,004,195 
170,658 

41,194,187 
1,882,533 

10,321,380 
101,745,225 
5,369,804 
1,740,955 
2,075,161 

12,405,779 
6,783,162 
1,353,285 

14,539,784 
108,878,071 
5,621,008 
432,724 
30,571 
1,288,800 
1,790,619 

18,890,382 
6,904,714 
4,734,031 
8,744,0(59 

21,605,302 
3,256,622 

64,442,038 


533,017,338 


Mih 


Under  "  Manufactures  of  cotton"  the  principal  imports  in  1913  were:  Piece 
goods,  bleached,  1,233  tons,  worth  4,247,263  milreis;  unbleached,  239  tons,  worth 
587,797  milreis;   prints,  353  tons,  worth  1,419,307  milreis;    dyed,  1,808  tons,  worth 
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7,760,239  milreis;  other  piece  goods,  6,213  tons,  worth  24,531,468  milreis.  Practically 
all  the  bleached,  unbleached,  dyed  and  printed  goods  were  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  "  Other  piece  goods "  over  one-half  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small 
amounts  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Other  imports  under  this  heading 
were  ready-made  clothing,  valued  at  3,408,645  milreis;  passementerie,  lace,  ribbons, 
etc.,  valued  at'  2,854,947  milreis;  stockings,  valued  at  1,112,070  milreis;  and  bed- 
spreads, valued  at  1,447,563  milreis. 

Of  the  3,906  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition,  1,570  tons,  worth  13,263,582  milreis, 
were  shotguns,  revolvers,  and  other  firearms;  1,728  tons,  worth  4,749,178  milreis, 
were  small-arm  ammunition;  504  tons,  worth  2,192,640'  milreis,  were  artillery 
ammunition,  with  a  small  amount  of  swords  and  other  side  arms.  Of  shotguns, 
revolvers,  and  other  firearms,  over  one-half  was  from  Germany,  the  balance  from 
Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  small-arm  ammunition, 
more  than  one-half  was  from  Germany  and  one-third  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  rubber "  the  principal  imports  were  pneumatic  tubes 
and  casings  for  automobiles,  worth  2,325,795  milreis;  solid  tires  for  automobiles, 
worth  397,106  milreis;  boots  and  shoes,  worth  193,240  milreis;  and  tubes,  worth 
331,967  milreis. 

Of  "  Manufactures  of  bristles  and  hair "  the  principal  imports  were  brooms  and 
brushes,  valued  at  795,111  milreis. 

Under  "  Carriages  and  other  vehicles "  the  principal  imports  were  3,218  auto- 
mobiles, valued  at  14,474,874  milreis,  of  which  33  per  cent  in  value  was  from  France, 
21  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Automobile 
accessories,  500  tons,  worth  1,652,812  milreis,  about  19  per  cent  from  the  United 
States;  railway  cars,  69,022  tons,  worth  28,358,084  milreis,  of  which  over  44  per 
cent  was  from  Belgium,  29  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  22  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  bicycles  worth  538,391  milreis;  motorcycles,  worth  274,938  milreis; 
carts  and  other  vehicles  not  specified,  valued  at  1,041,248  milreis,  of  which  over  60 
per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 

Of  "  Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys,"  2,931  tons,  the  principal  imports 
were  printing  type,  250  tons,  worth  726,462  milreis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was 
from  Germany;  tinware  not  specified,  136  tons,  worth  383,429  milreis,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  also  from  Germany;  zinc  roofing,  2,294  tons,  worth  597,387  milreis. 

Of  "  Manufactures  of  copper,"  6,320  tons,  worth  11,926,351  milreis,  the  principal 
imports  were  copper  wire,  417  tons,  worth  514,184  milreis;  tubes  and  piping,  248 
tons,  worth  438,725  milreis;  electric  wire,  plain,  722  tons,  worth  915,663  milreis; 
electric  wire,  insulated,  1,047  tons,  worth  1,340,754  milreis;  electric  cable,  2,578 
tons,  worth  2,542,863  milreis;  manufactures  not  specified,  1,256  tons,  worth  5,577,- 
133  milreis. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel "  the  principal  imports  were  fence 
wire,  30,721  tons,  worth  5,719,350  milreis;  other  wire,  26,589  tons,  worth  4,771,255 
milreis,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  was  from  Germans7,  and  less  than  one-tenth 
from  the  United  States;  galvanized  roofing  material,  22,393  tons,  worth  5,724,285 
milreis,  the  bulk  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  6  per  cent  from  the  United 
States;  tin  plate,  21,372  tons,  worth  6,347,288  milreis,  the  bulk  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  about  11  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  iron  superstructure  for 
buildings,  71,363  tons,  worth  14,066,851  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from  Ger- 
many, with  about  14  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  13  per  cent  from  the 
United  States;  telegraph  and  telephone  posts,  bridge  material  and  fencing,  23,878 
tons,  worth  5,762,143  milreis,  of  which  31  per  cent  was  from  Belgium,  23  per  cent 
from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  each,  and  13  per  cent  from  the  United 
States;  steel  rails,  plates,  etc.,  261,547  tons,  worth  34,705,944  milreis,  of  which  32 
per  cent  was  from  France,  24  per  cent  from  Belgium,  18  per  cent  from  Germany, 
and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  73,461  tons,  worth 
13,882,093  milreis,  of  which  35  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  33  per  cent 
from  Germany,  14  per  cent  from  France,  and  8  per  cent  from  the  United  States; 
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railway  axles  and  wheels,  10,984  tons,  worth  3,705,187  milreis,  of  which  about  11 
per  cent  waa  from  the  United  States;  cutlery,  906  tons,  worth  3,757,526  milreis,  of 
which  about  47  per  cenl  was  from  Germany,  27  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
ind  13  per  cent  From  the  United  States;  locks,  fishhooks,  and  other  small  hardware, 

I.  71!  tons,  worth  1,792,833  milreis,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  from  Germany 
and  about  one-fifth  from  the  United  States;  nails,  staples,  hooks  and  screws,  3,637 
tons,  worth  1,248,163  milreis,  of  which  over  24  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States; 
enameled  ware,  1,426  Ions,  worth  1,553,474  milreis,  nearly  all  from  Germany. 

Of  u  Musical  and  like  instruments"  the  principal  imports  were  2,633  pianos, 
worth  l,962>049  milreis,  of  which  over  three-fifths  came  from  Germany  and  ahout 
me-seventh  from  the  Tinted  States;  phonographs,  171,791  kilos,  worth  461,727 
milreis,  of  which  over  three-fourths  was  from  Germany  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
from  the  United  States;  phonograph  records,  57,695  kilos,  worth  275,047  milreis; 
phonograph  accessories,  45,812  kilos,  worth  173,126  milreis;  140  piano  players,  worth 
189,968  milreis. 

Surgical  instruments  and  articles  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  97,131  kilos, 
v  >rth  376, 377  milreis,  of  which  51  per  cent  was  from  France,  29  per  cent  from  Ger- 
many, and  8  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Dental  instruments  and  articles, 
106,170  kilos,  worth  792,898  milreis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  from  the  United 
States.  Optical  instruments  and  articles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  319,669 
milreis.  of  which  about  one-third  was  from  France  and  one-fourth  from  the  United 
States.  Other  scientific  instruments  not  specified  amounted  to  1,494,143  milreis,  of 
which  over  36  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  24  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and 
17  per  cent  from  France. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  wool,"  mixed  or  not,  the  principal  imports  were: 
Wool  piece-goods,  1,249  tons,  worth  8,425,697  milreis;  ready-made  clothing,  worth 
246,047  milreis;  trimmings,  worth  36,021  milreis;  tapestry  and  carpets,  197  tons, 
worth  610,788  milreis,  and  felts  and  sarcenet,  205  tons,  worth  520,753  milreis. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  linen,  mixed  or  not,"  the  principal  imports  were :  Cloth, 
L^383  tons,  worth  5,370,670  milreis;  ready-made  clothing,  worth  266,035  milreis. 

Under  "Earthenware,  porcelain  and  glass,"  the  principal  imports  were:  Win- 
dow glass,  7,451  tons,  worth  2,035,394  milreis,  about  56  per  cent  of  which  was  from 
Belgium  and  24  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  bottles  and  tumblers,  640  tons, 
valued  at  1,869,772  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  about  6  per 
rent  from  the  United  States;  flasks  and  pots,  852  tons,  worth  639,430  milreis,  the 
bulk  of  which  came  from  Germany;  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  not 
specified,  9,215  tons,  worth  7,180,433  milreis;  manufactures  of  glass  not  specified, 
2,058  tons,  worth  3,111,414  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  "  Engines,  machinery,  tools  and  hardware "  the  principal 
imports  were:  Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  7,065  tons,  worth  10,344,020 
machinery,  17,605  tons,  worth  11,201,434  milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was  from  Ger- 
many, and  20  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  locomotives,  13,704  tons,  worth 
10,583,534  milreis;  sewing  machines,  6,222  kilos,  worth  8,387,197  milreis,  of  which 
68  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  25  per  cent  from  Germany;  industrial 
machinery,  17,605  tons,  worth  11,201,434  milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was  from  Ger- 
many, 25  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  each,  and  7  per  cent  from 
the  United  States;  agricultural  machinery,  2,400  tons,  worth  1,446,072  milreis,  of 
which  49  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  25  per  cent  from  Germany;  type- 
writers, 133  tons,  worth  1,116,998  milreis,  of  which  79  per  cent  was  from  the  United 
States  and  17  per  cent  from  Germany;  hydraulic  pumps,  1,332  kilos,  worth  1,391,182 
milreis,  of  which  over  28  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  each;    boilers,  3,189  tons,  worth  2,003,206  milreis;    tools  and  implements, 

II,  629  tons,  worth  12,257,363  milreis;  electric  motors,  1,489  tons,  worth  1,846,231 
milreis,  of  which  35  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  28  per  cent  from  Ger- 
many; machine  for  spinning  and  weaving,  10,205  tons,  worth  4,675.214  milreis: 
Aeroplanes,   worth   206,281    milreis;    cranes,   2,991    tons,   worth   1,954,594  milreis; 
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machinery,  apparatus,  implements,  etc.,  not  specified,  28,288  tons,  worth  26,539,225 
milreis,  of  which  29  per  cent  was  from  Germany  and  24  per  cent  from  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  each. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  wood"  the  principal  imports  were:  Furniture,  1,727 
tons,  worth  2,605,783  milreis,  of  which  45  per  cent  was  from  Austria-Hungary,  16 
per  cent  from  France,  11  per  cent  from  Germany,  10  per  cent  from  the  United  States, 
and  5  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  corks,  478  tons,  worth  1,316,551  milreis? 
manufactures  not  specified,  1,252  tons,  worth  1,538,080  milreis. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  gold,  silver  and  platinum "  are  included  jewellery, 
with  or  without  precious  stones,  as  follows:  Gold,  valued  at  570,727  milreis;  silver 
at  429,408  milreis;  and  platinum  at  16,736  milreis. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  paper "  the  principal  imports  were  books,  maps  and 
music,  1,667  tons,  worth  3,960,100  milreis;  other  printed  matter,  lithographs,  postal 
cards,  bills,  etc.,  809  tons,  worth  1,847,853  milreis;  cigarette  paper,  435  tons,  worth 
1,214,937  milreis;  writing  paper,  1,829  tons  worth  1,461,860  milreis,  of  which  55 
per  cent  was  from  Germany,  14  per  cent  from  Italy,  11  per  cent  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  2  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  printing  paper,  30,052'  tons,  worth 
7,373,137  milreis,  of  which  36  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  18  per  cent  from  Norway, 
13  per  cent  from  Sweden,  10  per  cent  from  the  Netherlands,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  from  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  from 
the  United  States;  cardboard  and  pasteboard,  5,748  tons,  worth  1,627,157  milreis, 
of  which  56  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  19  per  cent  from  the  Netherlands,  and  less 
than  1  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  paper  not  otherwise  specified,  10,066  tons, 
worth  4,265,010  milreis. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  earths,  stones,  and  like  substances "  the  principal  im- 
ports were:  Mosaics  and  bricks  for  pavements,  12,963  tons,  worth  2,381,246  milreis; 
tiles,  57,199  tons,  worth  2,764,925  milreis ;  tiles  of  asbestos,  3,384  tons,  worth  455,311 
milreis;  bricks,  refractory,  and  for  building,  13,389  tons,  worth  813,044  milreis; 
pipes  and  tubes,  14,577  tons,  worth  1,745,278  milreis. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  leather "  the  principal  imports  were :  Boots  and  shoes 
to  the  value  of  2,424,640  milreis,  of  which  about  three-fourths  came  from  the  United 
States  and  one-seventh  from  Austria-Hungary;  belting,  245  tons,  worth  1,150,433 
milreis. 

Under  "  Perfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc.,"  the  principal  imports  were :  Perfumery 
amounting  to  5,010,842  milreis;  printing  ink,  328  tons,  worth  385,358  milreis,  of 
which  56  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  26  per  cent  from  France,  and  11  per  cent  from 
the  United  States;  writing  ink  to  the  value  of  121,484  milreis,  the  great  bulk  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  about  8  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  prepared  paints, 
2,522  tons,  worth  2,062,936  milreis,  of  which  48  per  cent  was  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 17  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  16  per  cent  from  Germany. 

Under  "  Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  specialties "  the  principal  im- 
ports were:  Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  276  tons,  worth  251,794  milreis; 
calcium  carbide,  5,637  tons,  worth  1,314,811  milreis,  of  which  52  per  cent  was  from 
Norway  and  8  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  caustic  soda,  7,581  tons,  worth 
1,579,374  milreis.  Acids:  Acetic,  165,900  milreis;  sulphuric,  177,678  milreis;  nitric, 
9,234  milreis;  tannic,  36,592  milreis;  acids  not  specified,  423,920  milreis;  Pills  and 
capsules,  156,986  milreis,  of  which  50  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  27 
per  cent  from  France.  Chemical  manures,  9,471  tons,  worth  1,334,121  milreis. 
Chemical  products,  drugs,  etc.,  not  specified,  15,933  tons,  worth  15,112'  milreis,  of 
which  34  per  cent  was  from  France,  27  per  cent  from  Germany,  19  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  8  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "  Manufactures  of  silk  "  the  principal  imports  were  ribbons,  to  the  value 
of  619,181  milreis;  piece  goods,  811,990  milreis;  manufactures  not  otherwise  enumer- 
ated, 736,047  milreis. 

Under  "Miscellaneous"  the  principal  imports  were:  Stationery  and  school  sup- 
raluo,  1,269,698  milreis;  buttons,  1,965,442  milreis;  pipes  and  smokers'  article?. 
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:;;>,;» L6  milreis;  toys,  1,763,146  milreis.  Hats,  felt,  114,585  milreis;  straw,  1,430,873 
milreis;  not  specified,  931,948  milreis.  Umbrellas  and  parasols,  valued  at  1,359,333 
milivis.  Watches,  worth  766,499  milreis,  of  which  87  per  cent  came  from  Switzer- 
land, i  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  3  per  cent  from  Germany.  Gasoline, 
28,972  tons,  worth  7,724,444  milreis,  practically  all  from  the  United  States.  Kero- 
s<  ne,  106,669  tons,  worth  14,546,661  milreis,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States.  Lubri- 
cating oils,  mineral  and  vegetable,  17,105  tons,  worth  4,905,384  milreis,  of  which  66 
per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  10  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  8  per 
cent  from  Germany,  and  4  per  cent  from  Russia.  Dynamite,  valued  at  1,180,527 
milreis,  of  which  82  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  9  per  cent  from  Germany , 
A  per  cent  from  France,  and  3  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Steam  and  sail 
vessels,  valued  at  7,719,724  milreis;  small  ships  and  boats,  worth  3,353,296  milreis; 
lighting  appliances  not  specified,  worth  1,526,728  miles. 


FOODSTUFFS. 


Class  IV,  "  Alimentary  substances,"  is  divided  into  two  subclasses,  of  which  the 
imports  were: — 


19J0. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Cattle  food  

Total  

Milreis  paper. 

182.5^3,089 
2,005,506 

Milreis  paper. 

189,605,656 
2,652,490 

Milreis  paper. 

220,199,181 
2,191,291 

Milreis  paper. 

223,676,793 
2,245,044 

184,508,595 

192,258,246 

222,390,472 

225,921,837 

Under  "  Food  products  "  the  principal  imports  were :  Wheat,  438,426  tons,  worth 
49,364,515  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Argentina,  with  about  1  per  cent  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  each. 
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FLOUR  IMPORTS. 


Wheat  flour,  170,160  tons,  worth  32,022,318  milreis,  of  which  55  per  cent  was  from 
Argentina,  38  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  3  per  cent  from  Uruguay.  The 
following  table  shows  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  from  the  principal  countries  through 
the  different  ports  of  Brazil  during  1913 : — 


v  

Argentina. 

United  States. 

Uruguay. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Tons. 

107 
1,284 

Milreis 
paper. 

Tons. 

Milreis 
paper. 

Tons. 

Milreis 
paper. 

Tons. 

Milreis 
paper. 



17,555 
209,145 

4,578 
9,012 
2,483 

191 
4,323 

400 
2,085 
14,961 
5,604 

1,080.116 
2,067,852 
560,350 
46.374 
980,625 
83,488 
404,296 
3,134,481 
1,128,841 

9 

2,301 
9,565 

1,564 
13,306 
106,615 
99,573 

4,843 
50,272 

12,219 
3,000 

31 

485 
2,209 
3,334 
16,013 
1,578 

80,150 
375,467 
563,014 
2,712,519 
266,863 

Natal  

4 

46 
392 
363 

17 
190 

Maceio  

"660 

'  119,982 

Bahia  

15,471 
101 
1,093 
14,672 

12,800 

4,097 

30,617 
100 

2,633,640 
17,475 
137,397 
2,699,883 

2,292,371 

696,995 

5,221,384 
21,327 

1,734 
2,806 
4,057 
3,236 

888 

359,802 
577,349 

Rio  de  Janeiro  

826,104 
644,284 

174,369 

42 
10 

Paranagua,   antonia  and 
Foz  do  Iguassu  

2,073 
48 
148 

3,153 
37 

333,078 
9,244 
28,688 

547,548 
8,912 

S.  Francisco,  Itajahy  Join- 
ville  and  Florianopolis . 

Rio  Grande,  Pelotas,  Porto 
Alegre  and  other  points 
of  entry  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  

492 
80 

105,364 
18,117 

Corumba,    Cuyabo  and 
Porto  Murtinho  

Total  

103,961 

17,945,185 

56,929 

12,191,812 

6,119 

1,047,452 

1,104 

303,318 

Codfish,  49,573  tons,  worth  25,210,598  milreis,  of  which  46  per  cent  was  from  New- 
foundland, 28  per  cent  from  Norway,  13  per  cent  from  Canada,  5  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  4  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  preserved  fish,  3,892  tons, 
worth  4,249,622  milreis,  of  which  58  per  cent  was  from  Portugal  and  a  little  over  7  per 
cent  from  the  United  States  and  Italy  each;  dried  fruit,  1,879  tons,  worth  1,978,163 
milreis,  of  which  39  per  cent  was  from  Spain,  32  per  cent  from  France,  and  3  per  cent 
from  the  United  States;  fresh  fruits,  4,375  tons,  worth  2,697,842  milreis,  of  which  34 
per  cent  was  from  Portugal,  25  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  17  per  cent  from 
Argentina,  and  14  per  cent  from  Spain;  condensed  milk,  4,005  tons,  worth  4,396,388 
milreis,  practically  all  from  Switzerland;  butter,  1,966  tons,  worth  4,609,461  milreis; 
cheese,  1,903  tons,  worth  3,080,285  milreis;  hams  and  bacon,  1,409  tons,  worth  2,451,- 
287  milreis,  of  which  64  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  25  per  cent  from 
the  United  States;  canned  meats  and  meat  extracts,  353  tons,  worth  851,309  milreis, 
of  which  38  per  cent  was  from  Portugal,  30  per  cent  from  Italy,  13  per  cent  from 
France,  and  3  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  canned  vegetables  and  vegetable 
extracts,  1,752  tons,  worth  1,671,827  milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was  from  Italy,  21 
per  cent  from  France,  and  18  per  cent  from  Portugal ;  rice,  7,777  tons,  worth  2,299,493 
milreis;  potatoes,  29,800  tons,  worth  4,409,552  milreis;  spirits  and  fermented  liquors, 
1,546  tons,  worth  2,578,553  milreis;  champagne  and  sparkling  wines,  224  tons,  worth 
1,197,361  milreis;  fine  wines,  port  and  the  like,  4,112  tons,  worth  6,742,447  milreis; 
common  wines,  69,016  tons,  worth  31,763,511  milreis;  vermouth  and  bitters,  2,543  tons, 
worth  3,195,851  milreis;   olive  oil,  3,938  tons,  worth  5,514,048  milreis;   olives.  2.100 
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tons,  worth  l,i:>.V>f.  milreis;  beans,  8,545  tons,  worth  2,424,163  milreis;  salt,  60,906 
tons,  worth  2,351,365  milreis;  jerked  beef,  14,371  tons,' worth  10,997,245  milreis;  tea, 
860  tons,  worth  83S,GS2  milreis;  spices,  1,737  tons,  worth  1,479,073  milreis;  onions, 
5,952  ton*,  worth  1,483,764  milreis. 

Under  "  Cattle  food  "  the  principal  import  was  alfalfa,  29,410  tons,  worth  2,108,122 
milreis. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913  were  as 
follows : — 


Countries. 


Uniti'd  States  .  .  . 

Grenaa&y  

I'nitr  l  Kingdom 

France  

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary 

Argentina  

Belgium  

Uruguay  

Italy  

Sweden  

Spain  

Portugal  

Chile  

Denmark......  . 

Other  countries. 


Total 


1909. 


$ 

123,817,298 
48,130,450 
49,832,180 
20,514,120 
14,390,172 
10,261,295 
10,229,459 
6,492,082 
5,203,043 
2,651,878 


1,062,270 
905,968 


8,841,614 


308,331,829 


1910. 


110,144,357 
35,626,014 
72,105,293 
25,641,738 
15,011,081 
8,844,173 
11,406,866 
5,509,604 
5,569,335 
2,054,128 


1,075,486 
819,227 


10,562,655 


304,369,957 


1911. 


115,855,767 
47,212,339 
48,920,995 
25,739,496 
26,447,406 
16,759,363 
12,793,252 
7,796,618 
4,414,054 
3,747,560 
3,163,665 
1,676,291 
1,487,288 
700,207 
442,964 
8,084,349 


325,271,614 


1912. 


141,914,885 
51,  28,195 
43,065,547 
35,514,990 
22,981,062 
18,257,967 
14,228,993 
9,729,467 
4,161,471 
4,096,106 
3,118,046 
2,112,439 
768,922 
998,120 
900.446 
9,018,190 


362,794,846 


1913. 


102,562,923 
44,392,410 
41,701,815 
38,685,561 
23,252,700 
15,206,015 
14,848,459 
8,093,433 
5,166,591 
4,067,274 
3,194,416 
1,809,541 
1,589,071 
873,213 
733,583 
■  8,987,682 


315,164,687 


Exports  are  divided  into  three  major  classifications,  as  follows : — 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Class  I. — Animals  and  animal  products  

Class  II. — Minerals  and  mineral  products. . . 
Class  III. — Vegetable  products  

Milreis  paper. 

41,089,441 
14,955,730 
883,368,278 

Milreis  paper. 

41,506,812 
13,983,096 
948,434,828 

Milreis  paper. 

46,735,249 
13,257,147 
1,059,744,784 

Milreis  paper. 

49,971,430 
10,590,148 
912,168,938 

Total    

939,413,449 

1,003,921,736 

1,119,737,180 

972,730,516 

$304,369,957 

$325,271,614 

$362,794,846 

$315,164,687 

The  principal  animal  products  exported  in  1913  were:  Whale  oil,  922  tons,  worth 
183,567  milreis;  lard,  25  tons,  worth  28,839  milreis;  beeswax,  121  tons,  worth  235,734 
milreis;  horns,  1,227  tons,  worth  397,514  milreis;  bone  ash,  2,316  tons,  worth  51,740 
milreis;  cattle  hides,  35,075  tons,  worth  33,389,803  milreis  (25,795  tons  salt,  worth 
18,953,769  milreis,  and  9,280  tons  dry,  worth  14,435,816  milreis,  of  which  9,892  tons 
went  to  France,  9,823  tons  to  Germany,  2,100  tons  to  Belgium,  1,585  tons  to  Uruguay. 
1,122  tons  to  the  United  States,  775  tons  to  Portugal,  with  lesser  amounts  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary;  horsehair,  376  tons,  worth  459,507  milreis: 
wool,  1,288  tons,  worth  1,182,467  milreis;  tongues,  439  tons,  worth  1,202,324  milreis: 
ikins,  3,232  tons,  worth  11,564,739  milreis  (goatskins,  2,296  tons,  worth  9,079,173 
milreis;  sheepskins,  669  tons,  worth  1,895,991  milreis;  deerskins,  176  tons,  worth 
869,763  mijreis;  lambskins,  54  tons,  worth  115,128  milreis:   not  specified,  37  tons. 
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worth  104,684  milreis),  of  which  2,373  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  487  tons  to 
France,  231  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  104  tons  to  Germany. 

Under  "  Minerals  and  mineral  products  "  the  principal  exports  were :  Monazite 
sand,  1,437  tons,  worth  576,261  milreis,  of  which  778  tons  went  to  France,  400  tons  to 
the  United  States,  and  256  tons  to  Germany;  manganese  ore,  122,300  tons,  worth 
2,721,175  milreis,  of  which  59,400  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  16,800  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  11,800  tons  to  Belgium,  and  5,000  tons  to  Germany;  scrap  metal, 
5,334-  tons,  worth  696,003  milreis;  gold  in  bars,  3,392,635  grams,  worth  5,512,429 
milreis,  practically  all  to  the  United  Kingdom;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
worth  537,906  milreis. 

Under  "  Vegetable  products"  the  principal  exports  were: — 


COFFEE  EXPORTS. 


Coffee,  36,267,449  sacks  (of  60  kilos  or  132-27  pounds  each),  worth  611,669,673 
milreis.  The  following  table  shows  the  coffee  exports  to  the  principal  countries  in 
1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913 :— 


1910. 

1011. 

1912. 

1913. 

Bags. 

Value. 

Bags. 

Value. 

Bags. 

Value. 

Bags. 

Value. 

United  States  

Germany  

Austria-Hungary.  . 

4,501,887 
1,219,924 

660,496 
1,077,605 

689,035 

$ 

58,808,467 
16,152,259 

8,858,666 
14,772,522 

8,720,668 

4,441,973 
1,603,991 

874,928 
1,413,412 

967,677 

$ 

77,512,293 
31,732,936 
15,092,424 
25,763,209 
16,600,849 

5,092,661 
1,820,407 
1,187,268 
1,183,255 
957,886 
405,583 
237,169 
205,605 
171,201 
819,268 

$ 

95,390,633 
34,098.043 
22,238,717 
22,163,549 
17,942,163 
7,596,975 
4,412,413 
3,851,188 
3,206,766 
15,341,816 

4,914,730 
1,865,632 
1,846,944 
1,483,097 
1,016,824 
444,988 
249,045 
237,126 
246,161 
962,902 

73,413,072 
27,867,695 
27,588,552 
22,153,470 
15,188,720 
6,647,026 
3,720,090 
3,542,056 
3,677,012 
14,383,281 

Argentina   

Italy  

United  Kingdom . . 

Total  

193,225 
136,392 
217,763 
1,027,411 

2,474,582 
1,734,834 
2,855,274 
12,835,603 

225,187 
204,933 
270,114 
1,052,587 

3,823,757 
3,481,518 
4,692,373 
17,816,020 

9,723,738 

127,212,875 

11,257,802 

196,515,379 

12,080,303 

226,272,263 

13,267,449 

198,180,974 

1  In  1910  and  1911  included  under  "  Other  countries." 


Kubber,  36,232  tons,  worth  155,630,906  milreis  ($50,424,414).  Of  the  various 
varieties  of  rubber,  the  exports  were:  34,435  tons  seringa,  worth  150,374,013  milreis; 
1,555  tons  manicoba,  worth  4,667,874  milreis;  226  tons  mangabeira,  worth  551,770 
milreis;  and  15  tons  sorva,  worth  37,249  milreis.  About  43  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
rubber  went  to  the  United  States,  41  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  of  the  remain- 
der the  bulk  went  to  France. 

Cotton,  37,427  tons,  worth  34,615,201  milreis,  of  which  29,959  tons  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  3,210  tons  to  Portugal,  and  1,913  tons  to  France;  sugar,  5,367  tons,.' 
worth  971,901  milreis,  of  which  5,134  tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  cottonseed, 
,49,779  tons,  worth  3,585,851  milreis,  of  which  96  per  cent  in  value  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  about  2  per  cent  to  Germany;  carnauba  wax,  3,867  tons,  worth  6,592,- 
653  milreis,  of  which  1,701  tons  went  to  Germany,  941  tons  to  the  United  States  and 
France  each,  and  509  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom;  bran,  54,814  tons,  worth  4,856,913 
milreis,  of  which  42,933  tons  went  to  Germany,  7,326  tons  to  Belgium,  and  2,149  tons 
to  the  United  Kingdom;  manioc  flour,  4,687  tons,  worth  675,049  milreis;  bananas, 
2,839,588  bunches,  worth  2,319,476  milreis;  Brazil  nuts,  82,264  hectoliters  (233.4  11 
bushels),  worth  2,463,869  milreis,  of  which  40,490  hectoliters  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 35,892  hectoliters  to  the  United  States,  and  5,586  hectoliters  to  Germany;  tobacco, 
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29,388  tons,  worth  24,569,839  milreis,  of  which  24,473  tons  went  to  Germany,  4,359 
tons  t<>  Argentina,  and  343  tons  to  Uruguay;  woods  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
1,731,630  milreis;  piassava  (fiber),  1,447  tons,  worth  574,465  milreis;  cacao,  29,759 
tons,  worth  23,904,131  milreis,  of  which  10,051  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  7,954 
tons  to  the  Onited  Kingdom,  4,783  tons  to  France,  and  3,678  tons  to  Germany;  yerba 
.  i».V115  tons,  worth  35,456,172  milreis,  of  which  49,456  tons  went  to  Argentina, 
13,109  tons  to  Uruguay,  and  2,265  tons  to  Chile.  , 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Mr.  John  Clausen,  manager  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Crocker  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  reviews  the  opportunities  for  trade  with  South  America  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  the  merchant  taking  the  initiative  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  pointed  out  that  trade  must  necessarily  be  the  forerunner 
of  finance,  and  some  suggestions  are  given  to  be  followed  by  merchants  seeking  to  do 
business  abroad.  Although  this  article  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  United 
States  trade  expansion,  it  has  nevertheless  been  thought  that  it  might  be  of  value  for 
the  information  of  Canadians  already  engaged  in  or  contemplating  entering  the  trade 
with  countries  overseas.  * 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EXPANDING  TRADE. 

Wherever  we  go  we  find  among  the  commercial  community  a  full  recognition  of 
tin  very  great  opportunity  that  is  being  offered  at  present  for  promoting  and  expand- 
ing trade  in  every  possible  direction. 

The  casual  observer  of  foreign  trade  conditions,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  inevitable  progress  of  economic  developments  in  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  and  in  view  of  the  greatness  and  steady  growth  of  our  foreign  trade, 
L1  is  desirable  to  determine  the  countries  which  buy  our  goods  freely,  not  alone  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  where  our  goods  are  sold,  but  also  to  discover  the  countries 
enjoying  the  largest  measure  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

The  really  wonderful  expansion  in  our  exports,  both  to  foreign  countries  and  to 
our  own  possessions,  impresses  upon  us  the  necessity  of  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  proper  handling  and  financing  of  our  shipments  abroad.  The  universal  clamour 
of  our  merchants  for  banking  facilities  in  foreign  countries — more  particularly  in 
Central  and  South  America — is  well  founded,  and  banks  throughout  the  country 
should  take  early  heed  to  establish  suitable  relations  in  order  to  adequately  care  for 
the  requirements  of  their  clients. 

Trade,  however,  is  ever  the  forerunner  of  finance,  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
American  merchant  should  take  the  initiative  by  preparing  a  systematic  and  vigorous 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  his  goods  in  foreign  countries;  and  if  the  proper  spirit  of 
co-operation  is  exercised,  he  need  have  no  fear  of  any  handicap,  as  capital  will  spon- 
taneously follow  with  ample  facilities  for  transportation  and  banking.  These  facilities 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  trade,  and  they  will  grow  together. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

What  we  must,  therefore,  first  consider  is  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade, 
and  to  properly  do  that,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  customs  and  languages 
of  foreign  countries,  and  also  modify  the  present  home  business-winning  methods  to 
suit  the  sentiments  and  prejudices  of  our  foreign  friends. 
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Large  sums  are  annually  expended  by  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  in 
advertising  their  articles  in  foreign  countries  by  the  direct  solicitation  of  agents  and 
through  the  mails,  but  no  matter  how  carefully  their  articles  have  been  prepared,  how 
efficient  their  agents,  or  how  beautifully  illustrated  their  catalogues  may  be,  if  demon- 
strations be  not  made  in  the  language  prevailing  in  the  country  of  the  prospective 
client — with  prices  and  measures  given  in  familiar  terms — such  solicitations  will  have 
no  trade  getting  value. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  to  commercial  houses  seeking  foreign  markets 
for  the  first  time,  that  unless  they  approach  intended  customers  in  terms  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  time  and  energy  will  be  wasted  and  result  only  in  misdirected  and 
fruitless  efforts. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  FOREIGN  CUSTOMS. 

Knowledge  of  foreign  currencies,  weights,  measures,  shipping  facilities,  and  also 
the  apparently  insignificant  detail  of  postage,  are  matters  with  which  it  is  necessary 
for  our  exporting  firms — as  also  banks  interested  in  the  financing  of  foreign  trade — to 
familiarize  themselves,  as  lack  of  information  on  these  points,  or  carelessness  in  their 
adherence,  will  result  in  annoyance  to  foreign  importers  and  establish  in  their  minds 
a  prejudice  against  American  business  methods. 

The  question  of  freight  and  tariff  should  be  carefully  studied,  as  it  may  at  times 
be  required  to  add  these  items  to  the  selling  price  in  preparing  quotations.  It  is 
further  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  special  attention  be  paid  to  the  packing  of 
goods,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  favourable  impression  created  abroad,  as  the  lack 
of  attention  to  the  safe  and  proper  delivery  of  shipments  as  ordered  and  expected,  has 
ofttimes  resulted  disastrously  in  the  establishment  of  possible  business  connections  or 
in  the  loss  of  a  good  account  and  client. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  requirements  of  custom  house  authorities  be  minutely 
observed,  in  that  the  consular  certificates  and  invoices  give  all  details  regarding 
materials,  weights,  etc.,  and  if  the  shipper  here,  therefore,  has  not  complete  knowledge 
of  regulations  ruling  in  various  countries,  he  is  liable  to  mistakes  which  may  mean 
heavy  fines  as  also  delays  and  serious  inconveniences  to  the  importing  firms  abroad. 

We  must  know  what  we  can  sell,  and  under  what  conditions  we  can  negotiate  our 
goods,  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  of  all  other  countries;  and  to 
do  that  successfully,  we  must  study  and  meet  the  requirements  of  our  buyers,  or  retire 
from  the  field  of  the  world's  commercial  struggle. 

When  inquiring  as  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  people  never  fail  to  glance  at 
its  trade  returns,  and  to  note  any  increase  or  decrease  in  its  imports  and  exports.  If 
a  country  has  discovered  new  natural  resources  in  its  soil,  or  has  found  means  of 
making  better  use  of  the  productive  powers  already  known  to  it— then  it  exports;  and, 
accordingly,  the  whole  of  its  foreign  trade  increases,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  a  sign  of 
prosperity. 

FINANCING  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  new  banking  law,  in  permitting  national  banking  associations  to  establish 
branches  in  foreign  countries  and  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  is  quite  a  step  towards  putting  us  in  a 
position  to  compete  on  a  more  equal  basis  with  other  nations  in  carrying  on  our 
foreign  trade,  and  with  these  new  facilities  at  our  command,  it  presents  to  bankers  and 
merchants  the  urgent  necessity  of  thoroughly  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  nature 
and  use  of  money — the  mechanism  of  exchange — and  ways  and  means  for  developing 
our  foreign  trade. 

*       NEW  TRADE  ROUTE. 

While  the  Panama  canal  has  opened  a  great  new  trade  route,  which  we  are  prone 
to  believe  places  our  country  in  a  position  to  command  the  greatest  share  of  the  Pacific 
trade,  we  must  not  be  illusionized,  as  unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  adequately  finance 
the  Panama  canal  trade,  a  good  part  of  the  capital  invested  for  the  construction  of 
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the  great  waterway  will  be  wasted,  and  our  competing  neighbours  will  derive  the  benefit 
of  our  undertaking.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  get  the  commerce  and  finances 
of  our  country  intimately  interwoven  and  related,  and  when  this  is  successfully  accom- 
plished, wo  haw  the  most  powerful  combination  in  the  world,  namely,  the  control  of 
trade  and  credit. 

Under  the  new  banking  law  our  banks  are  permitted  to  accept  trade  or  finance 
bills,  a  measure  vitally  essential  to  the  development  of  our  trade — and  it  is  hoped  in 
the  near  future  that  we  may  finance  our  foreign  commerce  through  a  centre  in  our 

own  country— say  New  York  or  San  Francisco — precisely  as  at  present  we  are  doing 
through  London  and  other  European  points. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  LONDON  BANKS. 

Foreign  banks,  more  particularly  those  in  London,  practically  now  finance  our 
foreign  trade,  and  for  that  service  the  banks  in  this  country  are  paying  them  a  fancy 
remuneration.  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  show  how  the  London  bankers  extend  such 
facilities,  and  we  will  take  as  an  example  a  shipment  of  merchandise  from  South 
America  to  a  commercial  centre  in  the  United  States. 

The  shipper  in  South  America  is  not  in  a  position,  we  will  say,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  the  United  States  and  the  return  of  a  remittance,  before 
receiving  in  cash  the  amount  of  the  invoice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purchaser  here 
is  unable — for  various  reasons — to  effect  payment  before  the  goods  arrive,  and  until 
they  have  been  paid  for  by  his  customer. 

A  "  commercial  letter  of  credit "  is  therefore  suggested  and  supplied  by  his  local 
banker,  which  authorizes  the  shipper  in  South  America  to  draw  against  the  bank's 
London  correspondent — say  at  sixty  or  ninety  days'  sight — with  shipping  documents 
attached,  covering  the  value  of  merchandise  to  be  shipped.  The  issuance  of  this  credit 
is  duly  advised  to  the  London  bank,  and  the  letter  of  credit  is  delivered  against  the 
usual  guaranty  of  the  merchant  here,  who,  in  turn,  forwards  same  to  the  shipper  with 
the  necessary  instructions  to  effect  shipment  within  a  specific  time  (which  is  also  noted 
on  the  credit),  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  insurance  is  to  be  affected.  Imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  this  instrument  the  shipper  arranges  to  make  the  shipment, 
obtains  the  required  set  of  bills  of  lading,  invoice  and  insurance  certificates,  and  takes 
them  with  the  letter  of  credit  to  his  local  banker,  who  prepares  a  draft  on  London 
drawn  under  the  terms  of  the  credit.  The  draft  is  then  discounted,  and  the  shipper 
receives  his  money. 

>outh  American  banker  then  forwards  the  draft  and  documents — excepting 
such  documents  as  the  bank  that  extended  the  credit  may  instruct  to  be  forwarded 
direct  to  them — to  his  London  agent.  When  this  draft  and  documents  reach  London, 
an  "  acceptance  "  is  secured  and  the  bill  is  then  held  for  maturity,  or  discounted,  as 
may  best  suit  the  interests  of  the  negotiating  bank  in  South  America.  Upon  accept- 
ance of  the  bill,  the  London  bank  that  gave  this  requisite  retains  the  documents,  which 
are  later  forwarded  to  the  bank  in  the  United  States  that  opened  the  credit,  with  an 
advice  of  the  amount  for  which  the  draft  has  been  accepted,  as  also  the  date  of 
maturity. 

The  documents  are  then  delivered  to  the  customers,,  under  what  is  termed  a  "  trust 
receipt,"  and  they,  after  defraying  the  amount  of  duty,  obtain  possession  of  the  goods. 
Some  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  the  draft  or  acceptance  becomes  due  in  London  the 
amount  is  converted  into  United  States  currency  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange, 
and  collected  from  the  client,  who  in  turn  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  usual  charges  for 
commission.  The  amount  collected  is  then  credited  by  the  local  bank  in  the  account 
which  is  carried  with  its  London  correspondent — the  accepting  bank — and  thereby 
provides  for  the  draft  at  maturity. 

On  all  such  transactions  the  London  bank — while  in  no  way  advancing  any 
money — receives  a  substantial  commission,  and  when  we  consider  the  total  exports  of 
merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  with  our  imports,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  large  profits  resulting  from  acceptance  and  commission  fees  are 
yearly  poured  into  the  coffers  of  our  banking  friends  abroad. 
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DISCOUNT  MARKET. 

In  Europe  authoritative  institutions  lay  down  the  discount  and  loan  rates,  which 
automatically  guide  the  entire  banking  system,  in  its  dealings  with  individual  clients, 
and  the  existence  of  an  open  discount  market  which  permits  financial  institutions  to 
employ  funds  in  the  purchase  of  bankers  and  prime  merchant  acceptances,  and  to 
rediscount  the  same  when  cash  funds  are  needed — these  are  the  principal  aids  to  a 
more  liberal  system  of  financing  our  trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  course  the  value  of  money,  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  the  open  market 
rate  of  discount  is  slightly  under  or  slightly  over  the  bank  rate,  would  be  governed 
by  the  strength  of  a  selected  central  institution,  and  the  prospect  of  a  demand  upon 
its  stock  of  gold  reserve,  as  is  the  case  of  our  British  friends  and  their  relations  with 
the  Bank  of  England. 

When  trade  is  active  the  supply  of  discountable  bills  becomes  large  and  rapidly 
absorbs  the  loanable  funds  of  banks.  As  the  demand  for  funds  in  this  direction 
becomes  active,  the  banks  in  turn  are  unwilling  to  discount  except  at  advance  rates. 
If  trade  is  inactive,  less  accommodations  from  bankers  are  required,  and  results  in  a 
keener  competition  for  the  discountable  bills  offered  in  the  open  market,  with  a  con- 
sequent decline  in  the  rate  of  discount. 

While  these  conditions  are  symptoms  in  governing  the  discount  rates  in  Europe, 
our  "  call-loan  rate  "  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  market  only  has  an  indirect  relation 
to  trade  conditions,  and  it  is  therefore  only  by  co-operation  and  the  consequent  fixing 
of  a  uniform  rate  of  discount  that  we  can  control  the  flow  of  gold  and  thereby  prevent 
our  periodical  financial  disturbances.  The  ready  elasticity  of  credit  which  such  a  dis- 
count market  would  give  at  home,  as  a  matter  of  fact  would  also  have  its  direct  effect 
upon  our  foreign  trade. 

VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Nations  which  on  account  of  their  extensive  export  trade  have  opened  up  new 
fields  for  their  products  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  employment  to  over-crowded  popu- 
lations and  stimulate  the  building  up  of  territories  which  otherwise  would  be  barren 
fields,  and  while  the  transportation  system  of  the  United  States  has  furnished  avenues 
to  the  wealth  of  the  soil,  and  given  work  to  the  vast  army  of  labourers,  if  we  hope  to 
keep  these  men  employed  the  year  round  we  must  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
abroad  and  thereby  avoid  disastrous  economic  conditions  in  our  own  country.  The 
fact  that  of  our  yearly  output  of  manufactured  goods  only  approximately  6  per  cent 
enters  into  the  export  trade,  shows  the  comparatively  insignificant  position  occupied 
by  this  country  in  the  world's  export  trade,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the 
enormous  virgin  fields  offered  by  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  which  are  nearly 
two  thousand  miles  closer  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  our  country  than  to  th« 
manufacturing  districts  of  Europe,  and  the  added  advantage  of  our  transportation 
facilities. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

JAMAICA. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Jamaica  for  the  Year  1913. 
(By  the  Governor.) 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  year  lias  been  one  of  stress  for  the  colony,  due  to  the  after  effects  of  the 
hurricane  of  November,  1912,  and  to  droughts  which  occurred  in  certain  portions  of 
the  [aland,  rendering  relief  works  necessary.  Prosperity  was  diminished  by  short 
crops  and  a  lessened  tourist  traffic,  and  this  was  reflected  in  an  increase  of  crime  and 
a  larger  prison  population.  The  exports  have  diminished  in  the  past  two  years  by 
£517,860,  or  about  17J  per  cent.  As  the  year  drew  to  its  close,  however,  this  con- 
dition was  gradually  becoming  ameliorated  and  a  hopeful  tone  prevailed.  The  indi- 
cations were  that,  if  no  untoward  event  occurred,  trade  would  regain  most,  if  not 
all,  the  lost  ground. 

The  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows: — 


Imports.  Exports. 

1909-  10  £2,561,674  £2,628,307 

1910-  11                                                                                    2,614,943  2,568,222 

1911-  12                                                                                    2,865,553  2,948,067 

1912-  13                                                                                    3,050,478  2,709,283 

1913-  14                                                                                    2,837,446  2,430,207 


The  imports  decreased  by  £213,032  and  the  exports  by  £279,283.  These  figures 
afford  additional  proof  of  the  grave  effect  which  the  prolonged  droughts  and  the 
hurricanes  of  1912  produced  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  colony,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  prosperity  attained  in  1911  has  been  diminished.  The  exports  of  1912 
were  £238,784,  and  those  of  1913  £517,860  less  than  those  of  1911. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were: — 


Average 

1913. 

four  years. 

Ale  and  beer  

295,715 

289,978 

value 

£49,285 

£47,094 

48,140 

49,439 

value 

£2,206 

£2,266 

Beef,  W.S  

 brl. 

3,362 

5,263 

value 

£12,859 

£19,048 

.    .'.    :  lb. 

2,575,222 

3,823,605 

value 

£21,460 

£31,863 

 lb. 

1,206,085 

1,080,150 

value 

£44,462 

£38,405 

 ..ib. 

49,003 

53,292 

,  value 

£1,225 

£1,438 

 lb. 

215,127 

224,360 

value 

£8,963 

£8,733 

51,745 

59,150 

value 

£46,172 

£51,046 

260,164 

260,193 

value 

£52,032 

£47,230 

 lb. 

10,139,251 

11,576,738 

value 

£134,345 

£142,324 

.  brl. 

8,912 

7,881 

value 

£12,032 

£9,445 
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Average 


1913. 

four  years. 

Herrings  

42,862 

37,795 

Mackerel  

value 

£42,862 

£34,655 

4,093 

5,636 

value 

£10,132 

£12,767 

500 

357 

value 

£1,762 

£1,204 

Flour  

324,439 

246,438 

value 

£340,661 

£272,727 

Gunpowder  

22,650 

39,642 

Hams  

value 

£1,132 

£1,982 

206,651 

198,103 

value 

£8,610 

£8,470 

302,961 

214,565 

value 

£7,574 

£4,933 

48,844 

29,683 

value 

£4,797 

£2,770 

92,223 

50,120 

value 

£78,889 

£39,122 

Milk,  condensed  

64,510 

52,726 

Oats  

value 

£61,285 

£47,058 

80,220 

77,382 

Oils  

value 

£16,044 

£14,581 

1,588,778 

1,295,340 

value 

£93,231 

£69,027 

19,143 

17,134 

value 

£10,528 

£9,597 

Pork,  W.S  

6,012 

5,128 

Rice  

value 

£23,081 

£21,889 

15,302,630  ■ 

13,947,168 

value 

£84,164 

£72,964 

Salt  

10,311,972 

10,241,960 

value 

£10,311 

£11,638 

5,056,711 

4,722,559 

value 

£41,707 

£37,491 

Spr.its,  brandy  

..  ..gal. 

2,898 

4,099 

value 

£1,448 

£2,050 

"  cordials  

2,274 

2,536 

value 

£2,676 

£3,106 

gn  

.  .  .  .  gal. 

3,040 

3,712 

value 

£713 

£928 

32,883 

33,261 

value 

£11,509 

£11,641 

Sugar,  refined  

 lb. 

1,043,658 

726,141 

value 

£8,349 

£6,070 

Tea..  

 lb. 

71,526 

73,316 

value 

£3,576 

£3,666 

 lb. 

40,090 

35,285 

value 

£3,018 

£7,171 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  and  cigarettes . 

 lb. 

68,383 

112,389 

value 

£7,305 

£12,505 

41,962 

45,193 

value 

£15,409 

£17,965 

....  feet 

2,341,355 

1,797,328 

value 

£17,560 

£13,230 

.  .  .  .feet 

12,313,596 

12,120,722 

value 

£86,195 

£84,845 

2,252,340 

1,573,156 

value 

£5,503 

£3,777 

The  imports  for  the  past  forty  years  at  intervals  of  ten  years  are  as  under: — 


1873    £1,762,817 

1883    1,568,639 

1893    2,157,794 

1903    2,014,477 

1913  v   2,837,446 
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1      WPl't^    i  i  h  X  • )  1  1 14  hi  1 
I     Will     uuui  llll  u 

1  I  ( » [  1 1    I  1 U     1  <  >  1  1 0 \\  1 1 1  g 

countries 

10(0. 

1SS3. 

1S93. 

1903. 

1913. 

1'  i.<  il  Kingdom 

.  .    .  .  £1,016,571 

£906,902 

£1,190,563 

£948,315 

£1,088,309 

57-5  % 

57-8% 

55.2% 

47.1% 

38.3% 

United  States, 

.  .    .  .  453,255 

425,712 

719,487 

856,973 

1,326,723 

25.9% 

27-2% 

33.4% 

42.5% 

46-7% 

Canada   

.  .   .  .  223,065 

175,063 

188,484 

144, S77 

486,210 

12.7% 

11-2% 

8.7% 

7-2% 

8.7% 

Other  countries 

.  .    .  .  70,026 

60,962 

59,260 

64,312 

173,793 

3-9% 

3  •  8  % 

2.7% 

3.2% 

6.3% 

The  Collector  General  remarks: — In  the  span  covered  by  these  summaries  the 
colony's  imp  >r1  trade  1ms  increase, 1  by  over'a  million,  but  the  latter  half  of  the  period 
itnessed  the  rapid  declension  of  trade  with  Britain  and  a  commensurate  advance 
in  the  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  while  "Other  Country"  makes  a 
bid.  Canada  stands  stationary.    There  are  features  that  one  would  wish  otherwise. 


EXPORTS. 


Of  the  total  exports,  amounting  in  value  to  £2,430,207,  the  pro- 
portion attributable  to  Island  produce  was  £2,216,211 

Against  the  like  figures  in  1912  of   2,572,275 


Or  a  decrease  of   £  356,064 

And    the    proportion    attributable    to    British   'and    foreign  goods 

re-exported   213,995 

Against  the  like  figures  for  1912  of   137,008 


Or  an  increase  of   .  .    .  .  £  76,987 


This  decrease  in  the  value  of  Island  produce  exported  as  compared  with  1913 
is  made  up  principally  of  bananas,  £252,951 ;  cocoa,  £25,095 ;  coffee,  £16,152 ;  ginger, 
£11,400;  honey,  £3,100;  yams,  s£l,018 ;  logwood  extract,  £5,250. 

The  figures  for  the  two  years  brought  into  contrast,  grouped  under  the  general 
Board  of  Trade  classification,  work  out  thus: — 

1913.  1912. 

Class      I.  Live  Animals,  Food,  Drink  and  Narcotics.  .  £1,846,703  £2,239,447 
Class    II.  Raw    material    and    articles    mainly  un- 
manufactured  184,565  149,818 

Class  III.  Articles   wholly   or   mainly   manufactured..        216,579  216.176 

Class  IV.  Miscellaneous  unclassified   1,541  2,150 

Class    V.  Bullion   and   specie   180,816  101,692 

The  growth  of  the  total  export  trade  in  the  forty  years  since  1872  is  as  follows : — 

'  1873  year  ending  30th  September   £1,226,011 

1883            "  30th  September   1,469,446 

1893            "  31st  March   1,759,806 

1903            "  31st  March   2,292,335 

1913           "  31st  December                                              ..     ..  2,430,207 

In  this  connection -the  following  figures  showing  the  trend  of  trade  will  also 
possess  interest.  The  markets  accepting  the  Island's  exports  in  each  of  the  years 
specified  and  the  proportions  falling  to  each  were  as  under: — 


1873. 

1883. 

1893. 

1903. 

1913. 

United    Kingdom    .  . 

£998,779 

£800,306 

£511,550 

£436,593 

£424,491 

81  -5% 

54  -5% 

29  -1% 

19  -0% 

17  -5% 

103,139 

290,268 

954,782 

1,559,990 

1,396,0S6 

8  -4% 

19  -8% 

54  -3% 

68  -0% 

57  -4% 

4,589 

244,850 

46,193 

53,721 

90,374 

•3% 

16  -7% 

2-6% 

2-4% 

3  -7% 

119,504 

134,022 

247,281 

242,031 

519,256 

9  '8% 

9  -0% 

14-0% 

10  -6% 

21  -4% 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  show  the  following  variations : — 


Average 

1913. 

four  years. 

lb 

613,044 

856,175 

£5,108 

£7,031 

lb 

57,904 

72,268 

£3, 257 

£4,048 

46,359 

53,449 

value 

£114,738 

£103,586 

number 

23,769,600 

18,724,420 

£135,486 

£85,241 

^cwT 

58,193 

77,668 

value 

£158,578 

£180,847 

lb 

249,530 

380,474 

value 

£534 

£903 

v  n  i  f     "R    ti  fi  ti  P  ^ 

stems 

11,597,881 

15,171,714 

£988,236 

£1,310,826 

"      Grape  ~ru  t 

pkgs 

81,983 

54,323 

value 

£28,355 

£18,939 

m  Orange^ 

number 

45,863,600 

38,283,837 

value 

£58,967 

£42',565 

Ginger 

.  .  cwt. 

2l'234 

24,972' 

value 

£36,637 

£47,376 

Hides 

lb 

619,707 

464,338 

value 

£23,239 

£13,395 

Honey 

'gal 

109,334 

164,111 

value 

£15,261 

£20,630 

Horses  and  Mules.  . 

number 

122 

79 

value 

£2,101 

£1,726 

Limejuice  

.  .  gal. 

89,010 

102,163 

value 

£3,708 

£3,956 

Logwood  Extract .  . 

•  pkgs 

23,965 

21,101 

value 

£170,427 

£154,640 

Pimento  

 cwt. 

135,612 

107,215 

value 

£88,148 

£75,912 

gal 

953,677 

1,259,915 

value 

£101,328 

£130,456 

cwt 

97,821 

2*3 9  067 

value 

£5'2',171 

£190,023 

Skins  Goat 

lb 

156,397 

146  500 

value 

£14,336 

£13  620 

Tobacco  cigaES 

lb 

74,473 

70  311 

value 

£36,025 

£35,267 

lb 

2,905 

10,530 

value 

£342; 

£1  330 

lb 

43,303 

value 

£1,'473 

£1,269 

Tortoise  shell 

lb 

5,571 

5  957 

value 

£6',  008 

£5,116 

Turtle 

number 

624 

871  • 

value 

£1,379 

£2,063 

Wood,  bitter  

 tons 

3,441 

2,602 

value 

£5,162 

£3,907 

Wood,  fustic  

 tons 

3,449 

2,985 

value 

£7,416 

£7,176 

Wood,  logwood  

 tons 

50,081 

33,409 

value 

£106,423 

£75,388 

8,970 

9,410 

value 

£3,144 

£3,122 

THE  STAPLE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  relation  which  each  of  the  staples  bears  to  the  total  is  indicated  by  the 
following  figures  for  the  past  three  years : — 

1911.  1912.  1913. 


Sugar   8-9%  5-1%  2-3% 

Rum.   3-1%  2-6%  4.6% 

Coffee   5-5%  10-7%  7-1% 

Cocoa   3-6%  5-4%  5-2% 

Dyewoods   3-9%  3-4%  5-2% 

Fruit   58-3%  54-7%  48-6% 

Pimento   Z-V%  3-0%  4.0% 

Minor  products   13-5%  15-1%  23-0% 

74483— H 
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The  acreage  returned  in  1912-13,  grouped  under  the  four  principal  headings  of 
the  return  and  set  against  an  average  of  four  years,  exhibits  the  following: — 

Average  of 

1913-14.  1912-13.        1911-12.      four  years. 


Acres.  Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

I  lied  lands                                     264,656  267,276  280.2ST6  270,058 

Guinea  grass                                  153,718  152,527  143,592  144,144 

Commons                                         521,754  502,830  517,830  507,242 

Wood  and  ruinate                       1,173,120  1,222,699  1,230,001  1,232,024 


Total   2.113.24S        2,145,332        2,171,709  2,153,468 


Ajg  compared  with  1911-12  the  tilled  lands  show  a  decrease  of  13,010  acres  in 

L912-13  and  2,620  is  1913-14,  and  the  commons  and  guinea  grass  net  increases  of 

3,924  and  9,126  acres,  respectively.  The  droughts  have  resulted  in  a  restriction  of 
cultivation  and  an  increasing  of  grazing. 

The  tilled  lands  in  turn  are  classified  as  far  as  possible  under  description  of 
cultivation,  and  the  figures  for  the  past  year  taken  out  under  crop  and  compared 
with  1911-12  and  with  an  average  of  four  years  give  the  following  summary: — 


Average  of 

1913-14.  1912-13.  1911-12.  four  years. 

Acres.  Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

Canes                                                31,160  31,753  34,766  32,083 

Coffee                                                20,023  22,275  24,473  ■  24,171 

Cocoanuts                                          19,955  17,377  16,691  16,170 

Bananas                                            85,468  81,071  82,435  77,964 

Cocoa                                                10,849  11,236  13,355  11,848 

Ground  provisions                             61,834  66,153  74,723  82,785 

Mixed  cultivation                            31,238  33,479  30,167  27,756 

Minor  items                                      4,129  3,932  3,676  4,217 


The  lesson  taught  by  these  figures  is  that  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  cocoanuts 
and  minor  items  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  all  other  staples,  and  that  the  peasantry 
are  rapidly  abandoning  the  production  of  native  foodstuffs.  The  general  increase  in 
tilled  land-  within  the  past  forty  years  has  been  very  considerable,  having  risen  from 
123,428  acres  in  1873-74  to  264,656  in  1913-14,  while  the  pastoral  industry  has  also 
made  some  progress,  the  number  of  acres  in  guinea  grass  having  increased  from 
119,642  to  153,718,  and  in  commons  from  312,693  to  521,754  in  the  same  period.  The 

'  of  this  access  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  the  exports 
have  increased  practically  100  per  cent,  while  the  population  has  increased  by  about 
three-fifths. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  number  of  separate  properties  laid  under  contri- 
itioi]  to  general  and  parochial  revenue  during  the  year  1913-14  and  the  different 
descriptions,  set  out  and  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  year  preceding,  show  the 
following : — 

1913-14.  1912-13. 
Number.  Number. 

Properties  valued  at  £20   62,889  62,554 

£30   6,653  6,618 

£40  '  53,428  53,240 

"  over  £40   30,715  30,177 

Occupiers  relieved.   1,005  920 

Properties  in  arrear   12,757  12,600 


167,447  166,109 


AGRICULTURE. 

Despite  the  marked  deficiency  in  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  the  distribution 
has  been  on  the  whole  favourable  for  the  growth  of  crops  all  over  the  Island,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  resulting  export  in  1914  are  good. 
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The  effect  of  the  hurricane  and  drought  of  the  previous  year  is  shown  by  the 
record  of  the  exports  of  bananas,  sugar,  rum  and  cacao,  which  were  all  markedly 
below  the  average.  Oocoanuts,  however,  show  a  gratifying  increase  despite  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  groves  at  the  west  end  of  the  Island  by  the  recent  storms,  while  orange 
oil  has  attained  a  position  of  importance  as  a  standard  article  of  export  from 
Jamaica. 

The  work  of  plant  sanitation  has  progressed  during  the  year  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  field  officer  to  carry  out  the  treatment  of  diseased  bananas  and  cocoa- 
nuts  under  the  Diseases  of  Plants  Law  has  enabled  the  Department  to  maintain  a 
close  supervision  of  the  areas  where  disease  has  been  found.  The  Panama  disease  of 
bananas  has  been  controlled  by  the  drastic  measures  which  were  carried  out  by  the 
Department  and  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  occurred  during  the  year  on  the  original 
sites  where  it  was  first  discovered  in  January,  1912.  An  outbreak  of  this  disease,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  an  isolated  field  in  Hanover  and  has  been  dealt  with  during  the  year. 
Speaking  generally,  the  colony  may  be  congratulated  on  the  health  and  promise  of 
its  banana  fields  at  the  present  moment. 

Sisal  hemp  figures  for  the  first  time  in  a  material  way  in  the  export  statistics  of 
the  colony,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  a  planter  in  the  district  of  Vere,  who  has  been 
markedly  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  true  sisal  (Agave  sisalana)  on  a  soil 
of  limestone  formation.  This  plant  had  failed  when  cultivated  on  alluvial  soils  some 
twenty  years  ago  owing  to  its  habit  of  polling  prematurely.  It  has  now  been  demon- 
strated that  it  can  be  grown  with  success  and  profit  on  a  limestone  soil  in  the  dry 
and  hot  districts  of  Vere  and  a  good  deal  of  planting  is  now  taking  place. 

SHIPPING. 

The  ships  reporting  show  a  decrease  of  seventy  in  number  and  an  increase  in  ton- 
nage of  206,473  tons.    The  figures  are: — 


Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

1912 —  1,471  ships  with  tonnage   2,341,823 

1913—  1,401  ships  with  tonnage   2,548,296 

Decrease  in  ships,  70;  increase  in  tonnage   206,473 

Steamers  and  Sailing  V essels. 

The  clearances  were: — 

1912—  1,453  ships  with  tonnage   2,346,615 

1913 —  1,400  ships  with  tonnage   2,569,827 

Decrease  in  ships,  53  ;  increase  in  tonnage  .  .  223,212 


Separating  steamers  from  sailing  vessels,  the  analysis  shows  that  the  arrivals 
of  steamships  were: — 

1912—  1,282  ships  with  tonnage.  .   2,300,272 

1913—  1,201  ships  with  tonnage..   2,498,859 

Decrease  in  ships,  81  ;  increase  in  tonnage   198,587 


The  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions  were: — 

Sailing  vessels   145  tonnage  15,943 

Steam  vessels   515  "  1,442,556 


660 


1,458,499 
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From  foreign  countries: — 

Sailing  vessels   55  tonnage  33,494 

Steam  vessels   686  "  1,056,303 


741  1,089,797 


POPULATION. 

I  "  '1  estimated  population  of  the  Island  on.  the  31st  March,  1914,  was  864,864. 
This  figure  is  arrived  at  as  follows: — 

Estimated  population  on  March  31,  1913   855,682 

Births  resistere:!.  1913-14   30,527 

Deaths  registered,  1913-14   18,741 

  11,786 

867,468 

Migration — 

Arrivals — general   23,632 

Arrivals — East  Indians   293 


Departures — general   26,310 

Departures — East  Indians   219 


23,925 
26,529 


2,604 
864,864 


The  East  Indians  arriving  were  indentured  immigrants. 


Of  the  general  arrivals  and  departures  11,817  and  15,096,  respectively,  were 
labourers,  and  show  a  net  emigration  of  3,279  persons  of  this  class.  The  remainders, 
12,108  arrivals  and  11,433  departures,  represent  a  net  immigration  of  675  persons, 
of  whom  74  were  East  Indians. 

Migration  of  labourers  took  place  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  following  countries: — 


Central  America  

Cuba  

Hay  ti  

Other  count  ies   ( American  and  West 
Indian)  .  .•  

Total  


Excess. 

Excess. 

Departures. 

Returned. 

Departures. 

Returns. 

12,089 

9,835 

2,254 

2,422 

1,50-0 

922 

318 

358 

40 

267 

124 

143 

15,096 

11,817 

3,319 

40 

The  mean  Island  population  for  the  year,  that  is,  the  population  on  the  30th 
September,  1913,  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  census  figures  the  excess  of  births  over 
de  ths  registered  since  the  census,  was  863,427.  On  these  figures  the  marriages,  births 
and  deaths  have  been  calculated. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

BRITISH  PAPER  TRADE  IN  1914. 

The  general  conditions  have,  of  course,  been  considerably  upset  by  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Demand  in  the  early  part  of  1914  unfortunately  still  continued  to  shrink 
and  prices  suffered  accordingly.  The  only  branches  of  the  trade  that  can  be  con- 
sidered really  busy  are  the  mills  making  rag  papers,  and  these  have  been  fully 
employed  for  some  time  past.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  of  rags,  referred 
to  in  the  previous  report,  has,  of  course,  become  much  accentuated  in  the  present 
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crisis,  a  large  proportion  of  the  home  mills'  requirements  of  this  material  coming 
from  the  continent.  The  quantity  imported,  viz. : — 21,133  tons  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1914,  as  against  27,608  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year — indicates  how  the  supply  has  been  affected,  and  prices,  which  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  now  stand  40  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  beyond  what  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  this  period.  Esparto  also 
has  advanced  about  10  per  cent,  and  the  possibility  of  trouble  in  Tripoli  may  have 
a  retarding  effect  upon  supplies  of  this  material  coming  forward  in  the  near  future. 
Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  supplies  of  the  finer  grades  of  sulphite  pulp  from  Germany, 
and  the  increased  cost  of  freight  and  insurance  from  Scandinavia,  wood  pulp  also 
stands  considerably  higher  to-day  in  spite  of  the  increased  quantities  that  have  been 
imported  up  to  the  present;  this  is  largely  due  to  makers  covering  themselves  ahead 
and  putting  down  big  reserve  stocks.  Prices  have  also  been  adversely  affected  owing 
to  drought,  the  mobilization  of  the  army  in  Sweden  restricting  output,  and  the  con- 
siderably increased  prices  which  Scandinavian  pulp  mills  have  had  to  pay  for  their 
supplies- of  coal  and  sulphur.  The  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  paper  imported  is 
not  very  noticeable,  but  this  reduction  will  increase  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  falling  off  in  exports  and  the  slackness  in  the  home  trade  has  probably 
reduced  output  during  the  last  few  months  by  about  15  per  cent,  and  makers,  there- 
fore, have  been  most  awkwardly  placed  by  falling  demand  on  the  one  hand  and  con- 
siderably increased  costs  on  the  other.  Newspaper,  which  is  particularly  susceptible 
to  "  war "  influence,  had  jumped  from  a  fraction  over  Id.  up  to  2d.  per  pound  for 
the  first  few  weeks  of  August,  but  has  gradually  fallen  back  until  it  now  stands  but 
little  above  the  first-mentioned  figure.  Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the 
trade  in  the  circumstances  might  be  very  much  worse,  and  with  the  resumption  of 
better  shipping  facilities  and  more  reasonable  freights  the  home  makers  ought  to 
benefit  by  securing  a  share  of  the  export  trade  that  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by 
Germany  and  Austria. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  figures  for  the  eleven  months  ended  Novem- 
ber, 1912,  1913  and  1914:— 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Imro  ts  of  Materials  for  Paper-making — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Linen  and  cotton  rags  

27,366 

27,608 

21,133 

Esparto  and   other   vegetable  fibres  for 

paper-making  

178,098 

188,633 

174,768 

816,710 

868.938 

915,044 

15,554 

15,693 

14.409 

553,869 

589,697 

546,796 

Exports  of  Paper  and  Articles  of  Paper — 

British  

151,995 

162,054 

145,688 

Foreign  and  Colonial  

7,961 

15,328 

9,898 

Exports  of  British    stationery    (other  than 

£1,747,072 

£1,826,529 

£1,638,425 

— (Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

TRAFFIC  WITH  RUSSIA. 

Freight  for  Kussia,  which  has  been  going  into  Archangel  and  thence  by  rail  via 
Vologda  to  Petrograd,  can  probably  not  be  landed  there  any  more  until  next  summer, 
because,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  icebreakers  to  keep  the  White  sea  open, 
the  harbour  of  Archangel  is  now  reported  to  be  frozen  solid  from  2  to  4  feet  thick. 
As  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  freight  now  at  that  port  awaiting  rail  transporta- 
tion, it  will  probably  not  make  much  difference  for  several  months. 

New  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  all-rail  route  from 'eastern  Scotland  or  England 
ports  to  Bergen,  Norway,  thence  to  Christiania,  Stockholm,  Boden,  Tornea;  thence 
south  through  Viborg  to  Petrograd.  There  is,  however,  a  gap  in  the  northern  portion 
of  this  route.  This  reaches  from  Tornea  to  Karungia,  say  15  to  20  miles.  I  met  a 
man  a  few  days  ago  who  had  just  come  over  that  gap.  He  said  that  there  was  good 
sledding,  enabling  freight  to  be  transported  now  very  easily  in  that  manner.    He  said 
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k  him  m.\  (lavs  to  go  horn  Petrograd  to  Stockholm.  This  route,  however,  ought 
r  good  attractions  for  shipment  of  American  freight  of  any  kind  to  Russia. 
American  ships  might  run  to  Peterhead,  Scotland,  or  to  Newcastle,  and  thence  to 
Bergen;  or  they  might,  of  course,  run  direct  to  Bergen. 

h  is  reported  thai  a  new  steamship  line  is  arranging  to  run  between  Stavanger, 
Norway,  to  Bome  point  in  England.  No  doubt  this  service  could  be  utilized  for  a 
certain  amount  of  American  package  freight,  shipped  primarily  to  Liverpool,  and 
tfoing  over  this  route  to  Bergen  for  the  all-rail  route  to  Russia.  In  making  arrange- 
ments for  handling  this  new  Russian  traffic  it  is  well  to  remember  that  our  trade  with 
Sweden  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  same  arrangements   for   carrying  through 

ian  traffic  could  be  utilized  for  this  growing  Swedish  business. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Times  deals  with  the  question  of  Russian 
exchange: — 

In  commercial  circles  the  problem  of  the  high  rate  of  Russian  exchange  continues 
to  be  anxiously  discussed — all  the  more  so  because,  though  the  Treasury  is  known  to 
he  fully  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  position,  further  concerted  action  between  the 
British  and  Kussian  Governments  for  remedying  it  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be 
considered  practicable. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  restoration  of  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  would  have 
been  furthered  by  the  recent  deposit  of  eight  millions  ($38,932,000)  in  Russian  gold 
at  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  issue  in  London  of  twelve  millions  ($58,398,000)  in 
Russian  treasury  bills.  This  additional  Russian  credit  has  apparently  been  used,  how- 
evi  r,  for  financing  purchases  of  war  materials;  and  the  rate  of  exchange  stands  at 
11  tJ-1162  rubles  ($58.97  to  $60)  for  £10  sterling  ($48,66§),  instead  of  a  normal  95 
$48.92^),  with  the  result  that,  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes,  British  trade  with 
Russia  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  British  exporters  are  unable  to  obtain  remittances 
for  goods  sold  before  the  war  broke  out. 

The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  has  again  drawn  the  attention  of  the 

9ury  to  the  necessity  of  further  attempts  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  on  the 
agenda  for  its  annual  meeting  a  resolution  has  been  placed  by  the  Newcastle  Chamber 
urging  the  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  may  regulate  the  exchange  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  incurred  by  British  exporters. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  review  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  labour  conditions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  taken  from  the  Glasgow  News  and  is  based  on  figures  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade:— 

Many  facts  of  a  highly  interesting  nature  dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  industrial  system  are  given  in  a  review  of  the  labour  conditions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  December,  and  issued  last  night  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  report 
3ed  mainly  on  returns  received  from  2-3,000  industrial  firms,  employing  about 
4,000,000  workpeople — i.e.,  about  43  per  cent  of  the  industrial  population— but  deals 
also  with  the  state  of  employment  in  commercial  and  other  occupations.  The  improve- 
ment which  was  noted  in  the  report  for  October  has  continued.  In  October  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  male  workpeople  employed  compared  with  July  was  10-7  per 
cent,  while  the  percentage  joining  the  forces  up  to  that  date  was  10-6  per  cent,  so  that, 
allowing  for  enlistment,  there  was  practically  no  net  increase  of  unemployment  as 
between  July  and  October.  By  December  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  male  work- 
people employed  had  fallen  to  10-6  per  cent,  while  the  percentage  joining  the  forces 
had  risen  to  13-3.  There  had  therefore  from  July  to  December  been  an  actual 
diminution  in  the  number  unemployed,  representing  2-7  per  cent  of  the  male  work- 
people in  industry.  The  favourable  tendency  shown  by  the  statistics  is  emphasized 
by  the  figures  for  short  time  and  overtime.  The  number  of  men  on  short  time  has 
been  reduced  from  17-3  per  cent  in  October  to  10-8  per  cent.  In  December,  while  the 
percentage  on  overtime  has  risen  from  5-2  per  cent  to  13-0  per  cent. 
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Women  were  more  seriously  affected  by  the  war  than  men,  but  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  their  case  has  been  almost  equally  marked.  As  compared  with  July  the 
reduction  in  the  numbers  employed  was  3-2  per  cent  in  December  as  against  6-2  in 
October.  Short  time  has  fallen  from  26  per  cent  to  19-1  per  cent,  while  overtime 
has  increased  from  5-9  per  cent  to  10-8  per  cent.  The  employment  figures  are  thus 
not  far  from  normal,  but  they  do  not  indicate  that  the  war  has  had  a  small  effect  on 
the  industrial  system.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  big  transformation  of 
industry.  While  private  business  has  fallen  off  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  the 
requirements  of  the  Government  have  undergone  so  great  an  expansion  that,  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  numbers  joining  the  forces  the  labour  market  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  trade  boom. 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  December,  1912,  1913, 
and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Cwts. 

Cwts'. 

Cwts. 

Russia                                            .  .*  

8 

S6 

Sweden  ,  

3 

6,599 

5,257 

79 

8 

21 

2,120 

1,00!; 

30 

338 
63 

7!6 

Austria-Hungary  

649 

18,275 

35,020 

18,610 

Mexico  

514 

Victoria  

10 

65 

New  Zealand      1    

14,569 

793 

450 

42,335 

43,113 

19,797 

TRINIDAD  BUTTER  REQUIREMENTS. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  producing  butter  locally,  practically  all  the  butter 
consumed  in  Trinidad  is  imported,  the  greater  part  from  European  countries.  The 
United  States  has  only  a  small  share  in  the  butter  and  margarine  trade,  and  no  share 
at  all  in  the  trade  in  condensed  milk  and  evaporated  cream. 

During  the  year  1913,  according  to  the  report  of  the  collector  of  customs,  the 
value  of  the  butter  imported  into  the  colony  was  $158,539,  of  which  France  supplied 
48  per  cent;  the  United  Kingdom,  31  per  cent;  and  the  United  States,  7  per  cent. 
The  value  of  oleomargarine  imported  during  the  same  year  was  $18,468,  of  which 
the  Netherlands  supplied  44  per  cent;  the  United  States,  24  per  cent;  the  United 
Kingdom,  23  per  cent;  and  Germany,  8  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  butter  and  butter  substitutes  is  $2  per  100  pounds.  The  duty  on 
condensed  milk  containing  not  less  than  9  per  cent  butter  fat  is  24  cents  per  case  of 
48  pounds;  containing  less  than  9  per  cent  butter  fat,  $2.40  per  case — (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  BOX  STTOOKS. 

Official  statistics  covering  all  Italy  show  the  following  imports:  1910,  2,711  long 
tons;  1911,  2,065  tons,  1912,  1,370  tons;  1913,  3,170  tons;  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1914,  2,084  tons.  It  is  expected  that  the  imports  for  the  entire  year  will  show  a  HO 
per  cent  increase  over  1913.    Of  these  amounts,  Austria  furnished  over  75  per  cent, 
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the  balance  coming  principally  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  is  not  the  custom 
to  import  shooks  and  crating.  This  material  is  manufactured  in  Italy  from  round  or 
sawn  timber.  While  imports  of  round  lumber  have  been  increased  from  121,698  in 
L909  to  189,497  tons  in  1913,  those  of  sawn  lumber  remain  about  the  same  and  average 
about  1,200,000  tons  per  year.  Austria  furnishes  about  nine-tenths  of  the  round  and 
sawn  Lumber  imported  and  the  United  States  most  of  the  balance,  although  the  lumber 
fr.un  the  (Jnited  States,  being  mostly  yellow  pine,  is  not  used  for  shooks  and  crating. 
No  duty  is  assessed  on  round  lumber,  but  sawn  lumber  pays  7  lire  per  quintal  of  220 
p.mmU  or  $0*175  per  100  pounds.  Shooks  and  crating  used  in  this  district  are  manu- 
red  from  the  wood  of  the  "  Abeto"  tree,  which  is  exported  from  Austria.  While 
me  tree  grows  luxuriantly  in  Italy,  its  wood  is  of  much  better  quality  and  is 
considered  too  valuable  to  use  for  shooks  and  crating,  but  is  employed  in  manufactur- 
furniture.  Lumber  imported  for  shooks  and  crating  comes  in  the  following 
dimensions:  Length  always  13  feet  1£  inches;  widths  varying  from  \.\  to  7  inches, 
then  llf,  15|  and  19f  inches;  and  thicknesses,  either  §,  10/ig,  |  and  1  inch. 

The  principal  articles  shipped  from  this  consular  district  in  the  order  of  import- 
ance are  straw  hats,  straw  braids,  hemp  braids,  wine,  cheese,  pastes  (macaroni,  tomato, 
etc),  alabaster  and  marbles  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom. 

The  order  of  importance  is  given  in  the  sense  of  requiring  boxing  and  crating, 
for  wine  are  made  either  \  or  f-inch  thick,  depending  upon  weight.  Inside 
dimensions:  First,  9§,  13§  and  18  inches;  second,  13f,  15|  and  27|-  inches;  third,  15i, 
-'■'>'.  and  -!U  inches.  Cases  for  straw  and  hemp  braids:  First,  14|,  20|  and  27i  inches; 

mdj  L0i,  L9|  and  21^  inches.  Cases  for  straw  hats:  First,  18,  25^  and  38&  inches; 
second,  3l£,  32|  and  36^  inches.  The  cases  for  straw  hats  and  braids  are  made  from 
J-inch  stuff.  Cheeses  and  pastes  are  boxed  to  order,  as  are  alabaster  and  marble. 
While  lumber  for  crating  is  bought  at  any  time  of  the  year,  most  of  it  is  bought  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  Prices  for  boxes  range  from  $0.38  to  $11.50,  according  to  size, 
and  for  crates  from  $0.77  to  $5.80.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  fixed  figures  for  certain 
sizes. 

Covers  for  fragile  and  heavy  articles  are  screwed  on,  while  cases  for  valuable 
goods  are  banded  with  iron  straps.  Each  manufacturer  has  his  own  standard  sizes. 
Boxes  for  wines  and  pastes  have  a  smooth  outside  finish. 

A  market  for  small,  thin  boards  such  as  are  used  in  the  textile  industry  for  wind- 
ing bolts  of  cloth  might  be  obtained  in  Prato,  the  centre  of  the  woollen  industry  in 
this  consular  district. 

The  trade  possibilities  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  sending  of  a. 
personal  representative  or  to  warrant  an  advertising  campaign.  It  is  customary  for 
concerns  in  this  district  to  buy  from  agents  or  middlemen  in  Genoa  or  Milan  in  all 
lines,  and  lumber  could  be  sold  to  better  advantage  through  these  cities.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  canal  the  East  Adriatic  Company,  a  Danish  concern,  is  send- 
ing a  steamer  directly  from  Italy  to  San  Francisco,  which  could  be  used  for  return 
cargoes. — {The  Timberman.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  December,  1913  and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs. 

1913 

1914 

2 
4 

1913 
""78 

1914 

20 
1G 

1913 

1914 

38 
2 

1913 

1914 

8 

15 

501 

8 

6 

2 
4 

78 
'78* 

36 

20 
16 

15 

40 

38 
2 

501 

8 

15 

501 
501 

8 

6 

78 

3G 

15 

40 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  DENMARK. 

His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Copenhagen,  writing  in  October,  1912,  stated: — 

"  The  work  of  the  Danish  agriculturist  is  frequently  hampered  through  the  fact 
that  the  requisite  number  of  hands  cannot  always  be  obtained  when  needed,  and  any 
type  of  machinery  which  can  tend  to  remedy  this  drawback  may  be  expected  to  meet 
with  a  good  demand.  In  view  of  this  fact,  self-binders  and  harvesters  have,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  commanded  the  largest  sale,  so  that  practically  each  middle-sized 
farm  now  has  its  own  self-binder  and  harvester,  but  the  automatic  mowing-machine 
appears  to  be  in  less  demand. 

"  Beet-extractors  are  largely  manufactured  and  sold,  especially  in  the  northern 
and  western  part  of  Jutland,  whereas  there  is  only  a  limited  outlet  for  this  imple- 
ment in  the  southeastern  part  of  Jutland  and  the  islands,  where  the  red-beet  is  grown 
to  a  larger  extent  than  the  cabbage  turnip. 

"  Small  self-cleaning  threshers  are  being  introduced  on  smaller  farms  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers,  whereas  the  employment  of  locomotive  steam  threshers  has  been 
somewhat  ignored.  The  usefulness  of  the  straw-packers  and  presses,  introduced 
during  recent  years,  will,  no  doubt,  before  long  draw  upon  the  farmers.  These 
machines  are  still  so  new  that  their  employment  cannot  have  become  general,  but  no 
doubt  they  will  gain  ground  during  the  coming  years. 

"  While  all  types  of  harvesting  machines,  and  generally  also  all  steam-threshers 
and  locomotives  are  imported  from  abroad,  there  is  a  home  manufacture  of  beet- 
extractors  and  small  threshers." — (British  Trade  Report.) 

BAVARIAN  WOODWORKING  INDUSTRY. 

The  German  woodworking  industry  has  been  affected  by  the  present  war,  but 
not  entirely  in  an  unfavourable  manner,  for  many  factories  in  Bavaria  have  had 
increased  employment.  In  the  Spessart,  a  wooded  mountain  district  of  Unterfranken, 
lying  in  a  loop  formed  by  the  Biver  Main,  the  tool-handle  factories  have  been  work- 
ing to  their  limit,  supplying  both  the  railroad  and  the  army  administrations. 

The  increased  business  of  wheelwrights  has  caused  a  strong  demand  for  wagon 
woods.  For  the  increased  manufacture  of  sleighs,  beech  runners  have  been  required. 
Flying-machine  factories  have  needed  a  supply  of  German  tough  oak.  By  reason 
of  the  cessation  of  the  importation  of  Bussian  asp,  the  match  factories  have  supplied 
-their  needs  with  quantities  of  German  asp  and  poplar,  as  well  as  with  freshly  felled 
pine,  fir,  and  hemlock.  - 
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Since  the  chair  factories  have  normally  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  which  the 
war  has  practically  annihilated,  their  employment  is  greatly  reduced.  The  factory 
production  of  chairs  is  also  depressed  by  the  large  stocks  of  finished  products  now  on 
hand.  Conditions  in  the  furniture  industry  arc  equally  unpromising;  the  produc- 
ts.-n  of  staple  furniture  has  almost  ceased,  although  a  small  number  of  factories  have 
been  able  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  a  few  higher  grades.  Box  factories  are 
generally  well  employed.  The  army  deliveries  of  the  ammunition  works  and  of  the 
eanned  «r<n>ds  factories  have  caused  a  demand  for  woodoen  boxes;  food  factories,  as 
well  as  cigar  and  eigarette  factories,  have  also  an  increased  need  of  these.  The  result 
3  >eerj  a  larger  demand  for  box  woods  and  an  active  shipment  of  the  same. — - 
( f\  S".  Commerce  Reports.) 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS, 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


\\  t*f*k  ending  February  4,  19.5. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barl  ey. 

Bushels. 
10,609 

9Q  8 !  1 
9^  01  7 

9,896 

O,  "tOO 

19,754 
36,458 
29,648 
8,809 

39,218 

Flax. 

Totals. 

r   it  win laiii — 

C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific   

Bushels. 

111,886 
383,003 
339,213 
628,005 

909  07^1 

A.IZifUt  O 

613,390 
940,268 
489,320 
127,751 

1,218,159 
19,969 
195,409 

Bushels. 
50,972 

1  K(\  7Q1 

165,951 
80,047 

310,567 

9QR  97  K 
zyo,  6i  o 

108,369 

108,063 

427,833 
8,669 
54,397 

Bushels. 

3,547 

00,004 

n  ^  1 97 

ZOo.  £  I  o 

87,170 

Bushels. 

177,014 
653,249 
642,208 
717,948 
653,657 
1,030,881 
1,273,004 
681,724 
244,623 

1,766,755 
67,293 
327,197 

D4,oo7 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

1).  Horn  &  Co  

81,545 

38,655 
73,950 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

3,441 

5,364,446 

1,863,782 

218,017 

789,308 

8,235,553 

469,176 
1,211,578 

616,224 
333,632 

12,643 
13,525 

188 

1,098,043 
1,558,923 

1,680,754 

949,856 

26,168 

188 

2,656,966 

97,400 
130,731 

97,400 

489,907 

1,219,025 
3,745.609 

24,691 
*  113,441 
909,524 

97,398 

15,076 
99,152 
923,383 

311,171 

781,032 
187,790 
1,223,549 

M  aland  — 

359,176 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

467,558 
2,058,066 
24,091 
*  113,441 
674,687 
3,862 

15,076 
32,488 
523,372 

751,467 
601,814 

85J29 

234,837 
93,536 

Kingston — 

66,664 
246,885 

120,766 

t  32,390 

Montreal- 

302,104 
166,035 
19,195 
654,255 

9,067 
24,904 
20,369 

No.  2  

590,093 
148,226 
509,294 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Total  public  elevators  

5,414,006 

3,530,917 

175,106 

118,119 

9,238,148 

12,459,206 

6,344,555 

419,291 

9,238,148 

20,130,007 

*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels.        f  Corn.       Note  :  283,132  bushels  of  Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Earley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
February  4,  1915. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

11,186 

05)0,472 
1,703,711 
1,144,939 

659,600 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

3,958 
891,572 
2  525,426 
838,667 
525,753 
144,149 
14,450 
470,031 

Bushels. 

15,144 
2,144,786 
4,991,152 
2,436,828 
1,313,812 
150,269 

14,450 
1,362,765 

262,712 
762,015 
453,222 
158,459 
6,120 

854,538 

38,196 

Oats  — 

5,364,446 

1,680,754 

5,414,006 

12,459,206 

4,113 
425.707 
410,495 
235,688 

1,881 
635,831 
372,012 
425,862 
621,795 
331,518 
1,142,018 

5,994 
1,598,238 
987,282 
708,754 
674,676 
374,657 
1,994,954 

536,700 
204.775 
47,204 
52,881 
43,139 
65,157 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

Barley — 

787,779 

•  1,863,782 

949,856 

3,530,917 

6,344,555 

66,688 

21,111 
23,776 

25,520 

20,730 

87,418 

11Q  CA1 

(.2,554 
24,749 
125,709 

Oil  RA1 

41,443 
973 
100,189 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

218,017 

26,168 

175,106 

419,291 

626,204 
123,93  L 
23,718 

85,729 

711,933 
123,931 
23,906 

15,455 

No.  2  C.W  

1S8 

15,455 

789,308 

188 

85,729 
32,390 

S75,225 
32,390 

8,235,553 

2,656,966 

9,238,148 

20,130,667 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
ndon,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

242.  Wood  pulp  and  bisulphite  washed. — An  agent  in  Paris  is  anxious  to  secure 
at  once  agency  of  Canadian  responsible  firm  manufacturing  wood  pulp  and  bisul- 
phite washed.    Prices  c.i.£  French  port,  quality,  date  of  delivery  should  be  given, 

also  state  commission ;  big  orders  in  sight. 

243.  Handles. — A    Wolverhampton   firm   is   open   to   consider   quotations  and 

samples  of  shovel,  spade,  fork  and  pick  handles. 

2-14.  Handles. — A  Wednesbury  firm  inquires   for  36-inch  hickory  wedge  axe 

handles  and  ash  miners'  axe  handles. 

245.  Handles. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  "D"  shovel  handles  in  three 
grades  XX,  X,  and  No.  l's;  also  ash  stems  for  crutch  handles  in  lengths  from  28 
inches  to  36  inches;  also  hay  fork  handles  from  4  feet  to  8  feet;  fork  handles,  3^ 
feet  and  4  feet;  long  shovel  handles,  4^  feet;  rake  handles,  5J  feet  and  6  feet;  also 
hickory  pickhandles  36  inches. 

240.  Handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  is  open  to  consider  quotations  on  all  kinds  such 
*  as  pick,  spade,  fork,  shovel,  hoe,  axe  and  hammer  handles.    Samples  must  be  sent. 

247.  Handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  would  like  to  receive  prices,,  delivered  Liver- 
pool, and  samples  of  the  standard  sizes  of  axe,  hammer,  pick  and  chisel  handles  in 
ash. 

24^.  Handles. — A  Cannock  firm  is  open  to  purchase  axe,  hatchet  and  pick  handles 
made  from  good  quality  ash.  Samples  should  be  sent  and  quotations  delivered  Liver- 
pool. 

249.  Agency.— Wanted  sole  agency  for  Great  Britain  for  a  good  reliable  Cana- 
dian canner  of  fruits,  fish  or  vegetables.  The  firm  inquiring  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  England  of  a  line  selling  to  grocers.  They  cover  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales  and  have  over  thirty  travellers. 

250.  Pick  handles. — A  London  firm  desires  immediate  quotations  for  50,000 
hickory  navy  pick,  and  20,000  hickory  miner  pick  handles.  Canadian  manufacturers 
can  obtain  further  details  upon  application  to  the  Department. 

251.  Broom  handles. — A  London  firm  who  are  in  the  market  for  500  to  1,000 

gross  of  bass,  birch  and  ash  broom  handles,  50  inches  x  l£  inches,  desires  c.i.f.  prices 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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252.  Piano  actions. — A  London  ■firm  of  piano  manufacturers  asks  to  be  placed 
in  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  piano  actions,  of  which  they 
seek  supplies. 

253.  Pick  handles. — A  Wolverhampton  firm  inquires  for  manufacturers  of  pick 
handles.    Samples  and  prices  of  36  inches  requested  delivered  at  works. 

254.  Handles. — A  Stourbridge  firm  inquires  for  samples  and  prices  of  ash  shovel 
and  fork  handles,  carload  lots  delivered  Liverpool.  Specification:  "D  "  shovel  handles, 
32  inches.  Stents,  30  inches  and  32  inches  x  inches  and  Ilk  inches;  also  1|  inches 
and  l/g  inches.  Manure  fork  handles,.  4  feet  x  1|  inches,  and  4  feet  x  If  inches. 
Hay  fork  handles  from  4  feet  up  to  8  feet. 

255.  Handles.. — A  Staffordshire  firm  would  like  prices  of  ash  hammer  and  sledge 
handles. 

256.  Strontium  sulphate. — A  London  firm  of  paint  manufacturers  seeks  sup- 
plies of  strontium  sulphate  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  producers. 

257.  Sales  agencies. — An  Englishman,  stated  to  have  lived  in  Canada  ten  years 
and  offering  Canadian  bank  references,  is  prepared  to  undertake  sales  agencies  for 
Canadian  goods. 

258.  "Wire  nails  and  hoop  iron. — A  firm  in  South  Wales  is  in  the  market  for  sup- 
plies of  Canadian  wire  nails,  and  hoop  iron,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers 
in  the  Dominion. 

259.  Railway  sleepers. — A  Belgian  correspondent  is  in  the  market  for  supplies 
of  Canadian  railway  sleepers  for  delivery  in  Belgium  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

260.  Agents. — A  Coventry  firm  manufacturing  cycles  wishes  to  appoint  agents 
in  Western  Canada. 

261.  Shovel  handles. — A  New  Whittington  firm  can  take  immediately,  if  prices 
and  quality  are  satisfactory,  5,000  gross  divided  as  to  quantity:  700  gross  of  13 
inches,  1,200  gross  of  12  inches,  1,100  gross  of  10|  inches,  2,000  gross  of  9-J  inches. 
Handles  must  be  made  of  birch,  although  beech  would  be  considered.  Ash  is  not 
wanted.  Quotation  must  include  delivery  at  the  works  via  Midland  Railway,  Staveley 
Station.    Goods  must  be  packed  in  cases,  not  bags. 

262.  Locomotives. — A  Lyons  firm  of  dealers  in  railway  and  contractors'  sup- 
plies invites  correspondence  from  manufacturers  of  narrow  guage  locomotives  used 
by  public  works  contractors. 

263.  Concrete-making  machinery. — A  wholesale  firm  of  contractors'  supplies  in 
Lyons  desires  to  receive  specifications  and  prices  from  manufacturers  of  concrete- 
making  machinery. 

264.  Shovels. — A  wholesale  concern  in  Lyons  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  of  shovels, 

265.  Raw  furs. — A  Paris  agent  who  formerly  represented  German  firms  would 
like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  exporters  of  raw  furs. 

266.  Flaxseed. — A  dealer  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  now  in  Paris,  invites  correspond- 
ence from  producers  and  exporters  in  flaxseed. 

267.  Coal  and  lumber. — A  Paris  engineer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  pro- 
ducers of  coal  and  lumber  for  the  building  trade. 
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268.  Wheelbarrows. — An  agent  in  Paris  wishes  to  receive  quotations  and  cata- 
-  from  iii:m u  fart  urers  of  wheelbarrows. 

269.  Manganese. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Paris  invites  correspondence  from 

producers  of  manganese. 

-TO.  Electrical  appliances. — A  dealer  in  Paris  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manu- 
fart urns  of  rhvt rical  home  appliances,  such  as  heaters,  radiators,  pressing  irons, 

Baucepans,  vacuum  cleaners,  toasters,  medical  and  massage  apparatus,  etc. 

-71.  Asbestos. — A  Paris  agent  wishes  to  communicate  with  producers  of  asbestos. 

272.  Essential  oils,  mineral  and  chemical  products. — An  agent  in  Paris  invites 

correspondence  from  producers  of  vegetable  and  mineral  oils  used  in  manufacture 
rfumery,  mineral   and  chemical  raw  products,  formerly  imported  from  Ger- 
many. 

273.  Cereals. — A  Paris  agent  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  wheat, 
oats  and  other  cereals. 

274.  Woollens. — A  large  retail  store  in  Central  France  is  anxious  to  communi- 
cate  with  manufacturers  of  melton  and  other  heavy  wool  cloth  and  receive  samples 
and  prices. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

In  view  of  the  transfer  of  British  Consuls  from  and  to  various  Consulates,  and 
the  occasional  retirement  of  these  officers,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  the 
address  of  the  Consulate  and  omit  the  names  of  the  Consuls. 


Austria-Hungary : 

Trieste,  British  Consul  General. 

Belgium : 

Antwerp,  British  Consul  General. 

Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Turkey : 

Constantinople,  British  Consul  General. 

Tur  key-in- Asia : 

Smyrna,  British  Consul  General: 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.C.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

"W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bicker  dike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 


Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal.  • 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COM  M  I  SSI  ON  EFTS  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  January  15,  1915. 

COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE  RETURNS. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  owing  to  the  war  and  the  drought,  the  customs 
and  excise  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  first  six  months  (July  to  December) 
of  the  financial  year  showed  an  increase  of  £124,878  in  comparison  with  the  similar 
period  of  1913.  During  the  month  of  December,  however,  the  customs  receipts  declined 
by  £168,628  compared  with  December,  1913.  To  some  extent  this  decrease  is  attributed 
to  the  large  withdrawal  of  goods  in  November  from  bond  in  anticipation  of  the  new 
tariff,  but  a  contraction  in  the  volume  of  the  imports  has  undoubtedly  commenced  and 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  Despite  the  increased  duties  a  steady  falling  off 
m  the  customs  revenue  is  considered  probable  for  at  least  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  on  June  30,  1915.  The  receipts  from  the  Postmaster  General's  Depart- 
ment (stamps,  telegraphs  and  telephones)  increased  in  the  six  months  by  £7,528. 

The  following  tables  give  the  particulars  of  the  comparative  receipts  from  each 
state : — 

NET  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE  REVENUE. 

For  the  Six  Months  ended 

State.                                                              Dec.  31.1913.  Dec.  31,191-1. 

New  South  Wales                                                                 £3,360,639  £3,549,132 

Victoria                                                                               2,166,304  2,177,739 

Queensland                                                                             735,580  830,239 

South  Australia                                                                         596,017  488,121 

Western  Australia                                                                  491,995  442,730 

Tasmania                                                                               124,210  111,552 

Northern  Territory                                                                    6,878  6,988 


Total   £7,481,623  £7,606,501 


NET  POST  OFFICE  REVENUE. 

For  the  Six  Months  ended 

State.                                                              Dec.  31,  1913.  Dec.  31,  1914. 

New  South  Wales                                                               £    847,455  £  867,729 

Victoria                                                                                  602,365  623,387 

Queensland                                                                             316,756  338,562 

South  Australia  •                             187,905  195,236 

Western  Australia                                                                 166,945  1  66,443 

Tasmania                                                                                 81,023  81,182 

Northern  Territory                                                                    515  928 


Total   £2,202,964  £2,273,467 
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COM  MONWEALTH   FEDERAL  FINANCE. 

The  l-'ederal  Treasurer  estimates  the  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending" 
on  June  30,  1915,  at  e:»T,:>^:i.7  1 and  the  revenue  at  £28,273,000,  which,  after  deducting 
the  accumulated  surplus  of  £1,222,401,  will  leave  a  deficiency  of  £13,088,314.  For  the 
ted,  it  i>  estimated  that  £10,500,000  will  be  required  to  meet  the  naval  and 
military  expenditure  consequent  upon  the  European  war.  The  British  Government 
has  arranged  to  advance  the  Commonwealth  £18,000,000  by  monthly  payments  of 
£1,500,000  as  from  December  lf>,  1014.  To  meet  the  anticipated  deficiency  for  the 
current  financial  year,  the  Commonwealth  will  issue  Treasury  bills  in  aid  of  the 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  £2,588,314,  which  will  be  provided  by  the  Australian  Notes 
Fund.  Additional  taxation  has  been  imposed  by  (1)  an  increased  land  tax,  (2)  the 
imposition  of  probate  or  succession  duties  (over  and  above  the  state  land  taxes  and 
probate  duties),  and  (3)  higher  customs  duties.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Federal 
probate  duties  will  approximate  £1,000,000  and  the  total  land  tax  will  provide 
€2,700,000. 

FINANCING  THE  AUSTRALIAN  STATES. 

Recognizing  the  national  emergency,  the  associated  Australian  banks  have 
arranged  to  advance  £10,000,000  in  gold,  without  interest,  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  in  exchange  for  Australian  notes.  This  emergency  loan  will  be  redeemed 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  the  interval  the  notes  will  not  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment in  gold.  This  arrangement,  in  conjunction  with  additional  revenue,  will  enable 
the  Commonwealth  Government  to  make  advances  to  the  various  Australian  states 

ble  to  borrow  in  London  at  favourable  terms)  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed 
I  per  cent.  The  amounts  to  be  advanced  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  States  in  1915 
to  finance  public  works,  etc.,  are  as  follows: — 


State.  Total. 

New  South  Wales   £7,400,000 

Victoria   3,900,000 

South  Austi*alia   2,600,000 

Western  Australia   3,100,000 

Tasmania  ,   1,000,000 


£18,000,000 


Through  borrowing  in  London,  prior  to  the  war,  the  state  of  Queensland  does  not 
require  any  financial  assistance  this  year. 
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AUSTRALIAN  NOTES  ISSUE  AND  PROFITS  THEREON. 


The  following  statement  respecting  the  notes  issue  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment was  courteously  supplied,  on  application,  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
figures  appended  are  given  as  on  December  31,  1914: — 

Dr. 

Gold  in  treasury,  Melbourne   £  6,246,477  10  0 

Gold  in  sub-treasuries,  other  states   1,766,950    0  0 

Account  current  in  banks   82,982  14  6 

Investments — 

Commonwealth  inscribed,  31  per  cent  stock  ..  £3,680,000 

N.S.W.  state  funded,  3§  per  cent  stock   800,000 

Victorian  state,  31  per  cent  debentures   784,000 

W.  A.  state,  31  per  cent  stock   590,000 

W.  A.  state,  4  per  cent  treasury  bills   243,750 

Tasmanian  state,  3|  per  cent  stock   460,000 

Advances  to  banks,  4  per  cent   241,000 

Commonwealth,  4  per  cent  bills   3,195,000 

Commonwealth,  4  per  cent  bills   550,000 

Victorian  state,  4  per  cent  bills   243,000 

Victorian  state,  4  per  cent   675,000 

S.  A.  state,  4  per  cent  bills   100,000 

W.  A.  state,  4  per  cent   258,333 

S.  A.  state,  4  per  cent   216,667 

N.S.W.  state,  4  per  cent   616,667 

Tasmanian  state,  4  per  cent   83,333 

  12,736,750     0  0 


£20,833,160  4  6 

Cr.   

Circulation  of  notes   £20,256,318  0  0 

Accumulation  of  interest   £678,597    9  2 

Less  expenses   102,755    4  8 

  575,842  4  6 

Sundry  banks   1,000  0  0 


£20,833,160 


Annual  interest  returned  on  present  investments   £483,085    0  0 

Net  earnings  of  notes  issue  in  1914   198,770    0  0 


The  following  schedule  illustrates  the  expansion  in  the  notes  issue  at  the  end  of 
December,  1914,  as  compared  with  December,  1913 : — 

1913.  1914.  Increase. 

Gold  held  by  treasury                              £4,588,199  £  8,013,427  £  3,425,228 

Investments,  government  securities.  .      5,770,000  12,736,750  6,966,750 

Circulation  of  notes                                   9,979,569  20,256,318  10,276,749 

Net  accumulation  of  interest                     377,072  575,842  198,770 


At  the  end  of  December,  1913,  the  Treasury  held  a  gold  reserve  of  45-22  per  cent, 
and  at  the  end  of  1914  the  gold  reserve  was  39-56  per  cent  of  the  note  circulation. 
The  amended  Australian  Notes  Act  provides  that  a  25  per  cent  gold  reserve  must  be 
held  against  the  value  of  -the  issue. 
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CAPITAL  AND  RESOURCES  OP  AUSTRALIAN  BANKS. 


Including  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  (established  by  the  Common- 
wealth  Government)  there  are  now  twenty-four  banks  trading  in  Australia,  of  which 
four  have  their  head  offices  in  London  and  one  in  Paris.  The  capital,  reserve  funds  and 
the  dividends,  babulated  below,  show  the  figures  to  the  banking  year  preceding  June 
30,  I'M  I.  Where  two  rates  of  dividends  are  shown,  the  higher  rate  shows  the  net 
dividend  with  bonus  added: — 


Name  of  Bank. 


Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  

Bank  of  Australasia  

Union  Bank  of  Australasia,  Limited  . . . 
English,  Scottish  and  Australian  Bank. 
London  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited... 


Bunk  of  New  South  Wales  

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Limited 

Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Limited  

City  Bank  of  Sydney   ...   

National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Limited  

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited  

Bank  of  Victoria,  Limited  ■    •  ■  ■   

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia,  Limited    

Royal  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited  

Que*  nsland  National  Bank,  Limited   

Royal  Bank  of  Queensland,  Limited  

Bank  of  North  Queensland,  Limited  

Bank  of  Adelaide   

Western  Australian  Bank    

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania,  Limited  

National  Bank  of  Tasmania,  Limited  

Bank  of  New  Zealand  


Comptoir  Nat.  d'Escompte  de  Paris. 
Ballarat  Banking  Company,  Limited 


Capital 
Paid  up. 


(a) 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
539,438 
548,392 

3,500,000 
2,000,000! 
1,195,592 
400,000 
1,498,220 
2,212,999 
1,478,010 
439,280 
300,000 
480,000 
545,635 
162,500 
500,000 
250,000 
200,000 
152,040 
2,655,481 


5,000,000 
85,000 


31,142,587 


Dividend. 


Rate 
per  cent. 


14-16 
14 
8 

P.  7 
O.  6 
10 
10 
3 
6 
7 

P.  3 
6 
7 


5i 
7 

10 
20 
14 
7 

G.S.  4 
P.  10 
0.  12-3 
8 


Amount. 


170,000 
105,000 
43,155 
34,131 

87,500 
99,258 
17,932 
12,000 
52,437 
31,760 
44,340 
15,375 
12,000 

H970 
5,687 
25,000 
25,000 
14,000 
5,321 
165,000 


x  640,000 
3,400 


1,623,266 


(a)  The  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  is  authorized  to  issue  debentures  up  to  £1,000,000  by 
Section  53  of  Act  No.  18,  1911.  G.S.  guaranteed  stock;  P.  preference  shares;  O.  ordinary  shares. 
\  Dividends  for  12  months,  *  dividends  for  3  months,  all  other  dividends  for  6  months. 
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AVERAGE  LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS. 

Excluding  the  French  bank,  the  business  of  the  banks  is  confined  to  Australia 
(and  in  some  instances)  New  Zealand  and  London.  The  principal  Australian  banks 
have  branches  in  London  for  the  transaction  of  general  banking  and  thus  obtaining 
much  profitable  exchange  business.  In  the  appended  return  will  be  found  a  state- 
ment of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  banks  transacting  business  in  Australia  at  the 
quarter  ended  on  June  30,  1914: — 

Liabilities — 

Notes  in  circulation..  .. 
Bills  in  circulation..  .. 
Balances  due  other  banks 


Deposits  not  bearing-  interest  £  70,195,462 

Deposits  bearing  interest   93,659,093 


Total  deposits  £  163,854,555 


Total  liabilities  '  £  168,001,700 


ASSGCoin,  gold,   silver,   etc  £  35,385,924 

Gold  and  silver  in  bullion  or  bars   1,024,100 

Australian  notes   5,036,516 

Land  and  other  property   4,592,951 

Notes  and'  bills  of  other  banks   1,785.498 

Balances  due  from  other  banks   4,737,862 

All  other  debts  due  to  banks   122,886,455 


Total   assets  £  175,449,306 


CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  APPLES. 

During  the  Australian  fresh  fruit  importing  season  of  1914 — from  September  to 
/  December — the  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  steamers  landed  122,015  cases  of  apples 
at  Sydney,  N.S.W.    In  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1913  the  shipments  of 
apples  landed  in  Australia  from  the  two  ports  were  as  follows: — 


Fresh  Apples. 

1013. 

1014. 

4- Increase. 
-  Decrease. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

From  Vancouver  

64,999 
17,532 

60,939 
61,076 

-4,060 
+  43,544 

From  San  Francisco   

In  1913  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  apples  shipped  at 
Vancouver  was  of  British  Columbia  origin,  but  in  the  season  of  1914  the  steamers' 
manifests  disclose  that  8,264  cases  shipped  at  that  port  were  of  United  States  origin. 
Hence,  if  the  figures  are  correct,  the  Australian  importations  of  Canadian  apples  in 
1914  were  52,675  cases.  The  shipments  from  British  Columbia  were  beautifully  packed 
and  landed  in  excellent  condition.  Some  consignments  were  transhipped  to  Melbourne 
and  importers  are  arranging  for  larger  shipments  next  season. 


£  306,809 
1,089,548 
2,750,788 
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The  following  schedule  indicates  the  steamers  which  arrived  at  Sydney,  from 
aver  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  apples  and  date  of  arrival: — 


Steamers. 

From. 

Date  Arrival. 

No.  Cases  of 
Apples. 

Sonoma  

San  Francisco  . 
Vancouver  

September  21st,  1914.... 

29th,  1914... . 
October     19th,  1914. . . . 

23rd,  1914 

24th,  1914,.. 
November  11th,  1914  . . . 

16th,  1914.  .. 

20th,  1914 ... . 
December   7th,  1914 .... 

14th,  1914.... 

18th,  1914.... 

2,332 

8,248 
13,697 

2,699 
16,238 

2,052 
14,381 
17,904 
12,690 
13,225 
18,549 

Sfl.n  Kriinnispn 

Maitai   |  „ 

Moana  

San  Francisco  

Sonoma  

Vancouver  

Niagara  

San  Francisco  

Maknra  

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  fruit  exporting  season  of  1914,  San  Francisco' 
shippers  had  the  advantage  of  cargo  space  in  seven  steamers  whereas  Vancouver  ship- 
pers  had  only  four  steamers  available.    Owing  to  the  bad  season  in  Australia,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  1915  shipments  of  Canadian  apples  will  arrive  on  a  bare  market 
and  realize  good  prices. 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  APPLES. 

The  exports  of  apples  from  Tasmania  in  1914  aggregated  2,013,712  cases — easily 
a  record  for  the  principal  apple  growing  state  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  shipments 
comprised  766,703  cases  to  the  United  Kingdom,  72,175  cases  to  Germany  and  other 
continental  countries,  55,538  cases  to  South  America,  and  1,139,2(96  cases  to  other 
Australian  states  and  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  the  fresh  fruit,  there  were  also 
exported  from  Tasmania  46,315  cases  of  pulped  fruit,  17,765  cases  of  dried  fruit, 
-•".77^  cases  of  canned  fruit,  and  217,280  cases  of  jam.  Arrangements  for  the  1915 
export  season  are  now  being  completed  and  seventeen  steamers  are  already  listed  to 
load  at  Hobart,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  more  than  600,000  cases  will  be  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  maximum  exportation  of  apples  in  one  season  from  the 
state  of  Victoria  has  been  300,000  cases,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  caused 
to  the  orchards  by  the  dry  season,  it  is  considered  unlikely  that  Victoria  or  South 
Australia  will  have  any  surplus  apples  available  for  export  in  1915. 

FAILURE   OF   AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  CROP. 

There  are  so  many  conflicting  estimates  of  the  Australian  wheat  yield  for  the 
3eaa  n  of  1914-15  that  it  is  only  possible  to  give  approximate  figures.  In  round  figures 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  Commonwealth  is  now  anticipated  at  about  25,500,000  bushels. 
This  estimate  compares  with  the  two  previous  seasons  as  follows: — 


Wheat  Production 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

.  .    .  .  26,223,104 

32,936,245 

4,000,000 

.  .    .  .  32,487,336 

38,043,360 

14,000,000 

.  .    .  .  21,496,216 

16,936,988 

4,000,000 

.  .    .  .  9,168,594 

13,496,242 

1,500,000 

.  .    .  .  1,975,505 

2,053,783 

1,500,000 

.  .    .  .  630,315 

421,380 

500,000 

91,981,070 

103,887,998 

25,500,000 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  consumption  of  the  Commonwealth  is  about  33 
million  bushels,  and,  while  there  is  sure  to  be  a  carry-over  from  the  previous  bountiful 
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season,  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  importation  of  at  least  a  moderate  quantity 
will  be  found  necessary.  With  that  in  view,  the  Commonwealth  government  suspended 
the  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  cental,  equivalent  to  nearly  lid.  per  bushel  Or  7s.  2^d.  per 
quarter.  Growers  are  not  disposed  to  part  with  their  meagre  crops  until  the  last 
moment  and  the  mail  closes  with  a  firm  market  and  a  marked  absence  of  sellers.  Yes- 
terday some  small  sales  of  f.a.q.  milling  were  made  in  Melbourne  at  Ts.  ($1.70)  per 
bushel,  and  seed  wheat  was  sold  at  7s.  4d.  ($1.78)  per  bushel.  In  New  South  Wales, 
an  Act  has  been  put  into  force  under  which  the  state  government  can,  compulsorily, 
acquire  wheat  at  5s.  6d.  ($1.34)  per  bushel  and  this  Way  the  government  sells  direct 
to  the  millers  who  are  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  flour  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Quotations  were  received  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  December,  but 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  freight  obviated  some  business  being  done.  Recently  the 
rapid  advance  in  America  has,  for  the  time  being,  precluded  Australian  wheat  buyers 
from  taking  risks  at  the  abnormal  quotations.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the 
carry-over  from  the  previous  season,  there  is,  in  expert  opinion,  a  considerable  shortage 
in  the  supplies  of  wheat  in  Australia  for  the  1915  food  and  seed  requirements,  which 
must  be  provided  for  by  importations  from  either  Canada,  the  United  States  or  the 
Argentine. 

WOOL  FOR  CANADA  AND  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Although  Australian  wool,  for  some  time,  was  prohibited  from  export  except  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  prohibition  was  subsequently  relaxed  by  shipments  being 
permitted  to  Canada  and  Japan.  A  fair  quantity  of  high  grade  merino — in  some 
instances' absolutely  the  best  wool  that  Australia  produces — has  recently  been  shipped 
to  Canadian  woollen  mills,  and  orders  have  been  received  by  cable  for  additional  sup- 
plies. The  Melbourne  wool  brokers  claim  precedence  for  this  market  being  the  Aus- 
tralian centre  for  the  export  of  wool  suitable  for  the  Canadian  and  American  market, 
hence  the  negotiations  now  proceeding  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
for  lifting  the  export  embargo  is  being  watched  with  interest.  If  an  agreement  is 
arrived  at,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  Australia,  as  the  competition  of  American 
buyers  will  be  a  most  welcome  and  helpful  factor  in  a  situation  which  has  become 
serious.  Merino  wool  growers  who,  some  months  ago,  anticipated  record  returns  for 
their  produce  have,  on  account  of  the  war,  observed  the  demand  swing  over  to  cross- 
breds,  with  the  result  that  merino  clips  have  recently  been  selling  at  an  unremunera- 
tive  level,  and  the  advent  of  American  buying  may  be  of  material  benefit.  At  recent 
wool  sales,  a  limited  quantity  has  been  purchased  by  United  States  buyers  which 
indicates  that  the  embargo  will  shortly  be  removed. 

EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  transportation  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  a  most 
serious  effect  in  retarding  shipments  of  wool  from  Australia  in  recent  months. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  from  Australia  for  the  period  from  July  1 
to  December  31,  1914,  as  compared  with,  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous 
season. 


Wool  exports. 

1913. 

1914. 

Decrease. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

  319,865 

142,529 

177,336 

.  .     .  .  558,451 

250,690 

307,761 

  252,435 

126,779 

1  25,656 

54,607 

76,533 

37,317 

14,898 

1,314,106 

611,922 

702,184 

The  decrease  in  exports,  in  comparison  with  the  prices  realized  in  the  previous 
year,  represents  a  large  monetary  value  not  now  available  to  Australian  wool  growers. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  mid-summer  holiday  season,  and  the  half-yearly  balances  of  wholesale  houses, 
has,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  interrupted  normal  trading  conditions.  Importers 
in  placing  indents  are  in  a  quandary  owing  (in  many  instances)  to  the  altered  sources 
of  supply,  the  advanced  freight  rates  and  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  (not  yet  rati- 
fied by  Parliament). 

The  mosl  important  factor  has  been  the  advance  (approximating-  100  per  cent)  in 
steamer  freights  advised  by  cable  about  December  20.  The  usual  c.i.f.  quotations  on 
heavy  hardware  and  general  merchandise,  for  shipment  at  St.  John  and  New  York, 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  export  houses  who  are  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  a 
normal  freight  rate.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  offers  have  been  made  by  New 
York  shippers  to  ship  cargo  by  sailing  vessels  to  Australia. 

The  poor  harvest,  inability  to  make  exports  through  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities, 
and  the  embargo  placed  upon  selling  wool,  meats,  etc.,  to  neutral  countries,  point  to  a 
decided  contraction  in  Australian  imports  in  1915. 

While  in  some  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  a  fair  rainfall  has  been  experienced 
during  the  last  month,  ensuring  autumnal  feed  for  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
ye1  in  many  parts  of  the  country  extremely  dry  climatic  conditions  continue. 

CARGO  STEAMERS  FROM  MONTREAL  AND  ST.  JOHN. 

The  steamers  which  recently  arrived  at  Australian  ports  from  Montreal  brought 
forward  large  cargoes  of  Canadian  goods  and  products.  Recent  arrivals  and  steamers 
due  are  outlined  thus: — 

Anglo-Brazilian — Montreal,  October  2,  arrived  Melbourne  December  3  (62  days). 

Wirral — Montreal,  October  4,  arrived  Melbourne  December  28-  (65  days). 

Daldorch — Montreal,  November  23,  due  Melbourne  January  18. 

Borderdale — St.  John,  January  10,  due  Melbourne  March  1. 

EXPECTATIONS  OF  LIFE  IN  VARIOUS,  COUNTRIES. 

The  Commonwealth  Statistician  (Mr.  G.  IT.  Knibbs),  from  life  tables  showing 
the  results  of  the  censuses  of  the  United  States  for  1900  and  1910 — claimed  to  be  the 
first  life  tables  based  on  population  data  for  so  long  a  period  as  ten  years  in  that 
hi  try — has  issued  an  interesting  comparative  statement  relative  to  the  expectation 
of  life.  There  are  now  four  countries,  viz.,  Australia,  Sweden,  Italy  and  the  United 
S1  ites,  which  have  published  tables  enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made  for  the  decen- 
nium  1901-10.  The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the  expectations  of  life 
for  some  of  the  more  important  ages: — 

Male  Expectation  of  Life — 1901-10. 

Australian.    Sweden.        Italy.    United  States. 


Age.  years.  years.  years.  years. 

0   55-20  54-55  43-58  48.34 

10   53-53  54-05  51-25  50-66 

20   44-74  45-88  43-00  42-25 

30   36-52  38  57  35-67  34-75 

40   28-56  30-77  28-00  27-55 

50   21.16  23-17  20-50  20-59 

60   14-35  16-06  13-67  14-16 

70   8-67  9-86  8-00  8-97 

80   4-96  5-23  4-20  4-79 


Throughout  life  the  Australian  experience  is  much  better  than  the  American,  and 
the  Australian  male  expectation  of  life  at  date  of  birth  exceeds  the  American  by  nearly 
1 3.    Similar  results  for  females  are  furnished  in  the  next  table: — 
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Female  Expectation  of  Life — 1901-10. 

Australian.    Sweden.        Italy.    United  States. 


Age.  years.  years.  years.  years. 

0  .    58-84  57-00  44.42  51-92 

10    56-39  55-58  51-50  52-92 

20   47.52  47-67  43-67  44.46 

30   39-33  40-20  36-50  36-86 

40    31.47  32-54  29-00  29-38 

50    23-69  24-75  21-33  21-95 

60   36-20  17-18  13-92  15-12 

70   9-96  10.52  8-00  9.51 

80    5-73  5- 04  4-21  5-18 


In  this  case  also  the  Australian  mortality  was  much  better  than  the  American,  the 
Australian  female  expectation  of  life  at  date  of  birth  again  exceeding  the  American 
by  almost  exactly  seven  years.  From  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  the  high  expectancy 
of  life  illustrated  in  the  data  furnished  by  Sweden  is  of  particular  interest. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  January  30,  1915. 

WEST  INDIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

In  view  of  the  high  price  obtained  for  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  prob- 
ability that  this  price  will  be  maintained  to  some  extent  for  a  number  of  years,  and, 
further,  that  West  Indian  sugar  is  receiving  a  preference  in  the  Canadian  market, 
the  question  whether  there  is  a  probability  of  any  increased  production  in  these  colonies 
has  now  become  of  importance.  .  A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Trini- 
dad has  had  this  question  under  consideration,  and  reports  that  though  in  Trinidad 
there  is  a  considerable  additional  area  that  could  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cane, 
yet  having  regard  to  the  present  labour  supply  and  the  fact  that  all  available  capital 
in  the  colony  is  now  fully  invested  in  other  agricultural  interests  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  will  be  any  further  extension  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  In  Jamaica  the 
acreage  under  sugar  does  not  seem  to  be  extending,  as  the  relative  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  export  returns  has  been  declining,  and  now  stands  at  2-3  per  cent.  This  would 
not  favour  the  view  that  under  present  conditions  there  was  likely  to  be  an  increased 
output  of  the  sugar  of  that  colony.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  from  British  Guiana 
a  substantial  increase  may  be  looked  for  within  a  few  years,  and  a  small  increase  from 
Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 

ESTIMATE  OF  SUGAR  CROP  FOR  THIS  YEAR. 

There  was  a  partial  drought  in  the  West  Indies  last  year.  This  will  reduce  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  some  of  the  islands.  These  unfavourable  conditions,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  where  the  crop  will  not  be  under 
that  of  last  year.  It  was  feared  early  in  the  year  that  in  Barbados  the  crop  would 
fall  off  about  one-half,  but  favourable  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  last  two  months 
and  a  partial  recovery  has  been  made.  It  is  expected  now  that  a  two-thirds  crop  will 
be  reaped.  Weather  conditions  in  the  northern  islands  have  been  much  as  usual  during 
the  year,  and  the  returns  should  be  about  up  to  the  average.    The  following  estimate 
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tl  the  amount  of  BUgai  available  for  export  in  the  coming  year,  based  on  reports  from 
Hie  various  colonies,  will  probably  prove  near  the  mark.  Last  year  the  estimated  export 
of  245,000  tons  was  practically  realized,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  amount  this 
year  will  In1  practically  the  same,  and  up  to  the  best  average  of  former  years. 


Tons. 

Barbados   38,000 

Trinidad  .  .  55,000 

St.  Lucia   5,150 

Jamaica   12,000 

Leeward  Islands  :   21,000 

British  Guiana   110,000 


Total   .   .  .  241,150 


POTASH  MANURE. 

Among  tin1  items  of  import  from  Germany,  attention  to  which  has  been  drawn 
in  former  rep  irts,  is  potash  manure,  of  which  Germany  has  a  monopoly.    The  supply 

-  from  the  Stassfurt  mines,  which  is  probably  the  only  source  from  which  potash 
can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity.  The  West  Indies  import  a  considerable  quantity 
is  manures,  and  largely  of  this  particular  German  potash,  of  which  Barbados 
and  Trinidad  import  about  £12,000  annually.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Barbados 
It  iral  V  ws  it  was  noted  that  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  being 
•btained  from  the  ash  of  seaweed,  and  as  the  market  price  of  this  salt  has  sharply 
advanced,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  supplement  the  supply  from  this  source.  This 
would  seem  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  as  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  seaweed  along  the  coast,  which 
baa  been  largely  used  for  many  years  as  a  manure,  the  value  of  which  probably  con- 
sists in  the  potash  it  contains. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  FLOUR. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  Canadian 
flour,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1913,  was  very  marked.  As  shown 
by  recent  returns  from  all  the  colonies,  the  increase  during  that  period  amounted  to 
•ver  160,000  barrels  of  a  value  of  over  £140,000.  The  returns  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  increase  for  the  whole 
year  will  amount  to  200,000  barrels.  The  following  statement  for  the  first  nine  months 
to  September  80  should  be  of  interest  to  the  flour  trade  in  Canada.  The  returns  are 
from  each  colony  except  Antigua,  from  which  no  statement  has  been  received;  the 
figures  given  for  that  colony  are,  however,  approximately  correct. 

1913.  1914.  % 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

brl. 

£ 

brl. 

£ 

22,253 

23,366 

22,974 

24,698 

Grenada  

433 

416 

5,776 

5,965 

St.  Kitts  

9,092 

8,803 

14,889 

14,225 

Montserrat  

2,262 

2,557 

3,107 

3,478 

St.  Vincent  

10,078 

10,099 

9,748 

9,327 

6,102 

6,175 

10,844 

10,842 

British  Guiana  

61,387 

57,394 

113,003 

102,988 

Barbados  

22,817 

22,817 

35,372 

35,372 

1,507 

1,586 

4,389 

4,519 

83,761 

75,836 

160,955 

145,106 

4,500 

4,800 

5,500 

6,000 

Totals  

224,192 

213,849 

386,557 

362,521 
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CASSAVA  PRODUCTION. 

The  Weekly  Report,  No.  505,  in  discussing  the  industrial  development  of  Trinidad, 
reference  was  made  to  a  new  factory  operated  by  the  Trinidad  Produce  Company,  Ltd., 
capable  of  turning  out  annually  2,000  tons  of  cassava  starch.  In  all,  there  are  now 
three  factories  preparing  cassava  starch  in  Trinidad,  one  of  which — the  Palmiste — 
has  recently  come  into  operation  and  is  equipped  to  turn  out  each  year  10,000  tons  of 
this  product.  The  difficulty  at  present  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  green  cassava. 
There  is  apparently  a  large  expansion  of  cassava-growing  in  these  colonies.  Each 
island  has  heretofore  produced  enough  to  satisfy  its  local  demand,  but  as  the  soil  and 
climate  throughout  the  Islands  are  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  product,  a 
general  feeling  prevails  that  a  larger  quantity  should  be  grown,  and  an  export  trade 
built  up.  In  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent,  Barbados  and  St.  Lucia,  a  considerable  quantity 
is  grown  for  home  use.  St.  Vincent  is  extending  its  cultivation  and  is  looking  to 
Canada  for  a  market.  Its  present  export  of  this  starch  amounts  to  £1,287. 
Jamaica  is  also  exporting  a  small  quantity  valued  at  £1,049.  Among  the 
products  recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Society  in  St.  Lucia  for  extension  is 
this  tuber,  and  the  society  is  of  opinion  that  an  export  trade  could  be  created.  The 
fact  that  starch  is  obtained  at  a  very  low  price  from  the  sago  palm  which  grows  wild 
in  the  forests  of  the  East,  has  prevented  the  West  Indies  from  competing.  In  these 
eastern  forests  this  palm  grows  in  enormous  quantities,  but  as  the  forest  areas  are 
being  depleted  and  the  land  taken  into  cultivation,  the  price  of  sago  starch  is  advanc- 
ing and  this  now  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  West  Indies.  As  an  article  of  food, 
cassava  has  hitherto  received  less  attention  in  the  north  than  it  deserves.  Among  the 
natives  of  Brazil  and  in  the  French  dependencies,  it  takes  to  a  large  extent  the  place 
of  wheat.  During  the  next  few  years  it  is  expected  that  a  much  larger  supply  will  be 
available  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

LUMBER  "CARGOES   THROUGH  THE  CANAL. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  British  Columbia  firms  in  the  lumber  trade  to  have 
attention  called  to  the  cargoes  of  lumber  which  have  passed  through  the  canal  since 
its  opening.  During  the  first  three  months  that  the  canal  was  in  operation  there  were 
cargoes  of  lumber  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  of  approximately  15,000  tons 
weight.  In  November,  of  the  second  quarter,  there  was  a  general  cargo  from  San 
Francisco,  in  which  was  included  500  tons  of  lumber.  Early  in  December  there  was  a 
cargo  of  two  and  a  half  million  feet  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  and  on  December 
9  a  cargo  to  New  York  from  Nanaimo  of  over  three  million  feet.  This  is  the  first 
cargo  from  a  Canadian  port  reported  by  the  Canal  Record  as  passing  through  the 
canal.  Late  in  December  there  was  another  cargo  of  two  million  feet  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York.  In  all,  the  lumber  that  passed  through  the  canal  eastward 
in  December  amounted  to  over  five  million  feet.  During  the  present  month  a  cargo 
is  reported  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  without  the  quantity  being  given. 
British  Columbia  lumber  firms  should  note  that  the  West  India  Islands  now  offer  a 
good  market  for  their  lumber,  the  value  of  the  annual  import  being  about  eight  mil- 
lion dollars. 
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JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  January  16,  1915. 

THE   JAPANESE   TOY  TRADE. 

The  boy  trade  has  for  years  past  been  of  considerable  importance  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  tables  of  exports: — 


1009  £  99,600 

1910   152,900 

1911   192,800 

1912   193,800 

1913   254,100 

11  months  of  1914   236,000 


TABLE  OF  DESTINATIONS. 


Eleven 

1912.  1913.  months  of 

1914. 

America     f    74,053        £    84,613        £  94,239 

United    Kingdom   25,801  33,908  35,549 

China   12,547  23,424  23,587 

India   18,894  28,773  18,465 

Other  countries   62,493  83,448  64,075 


Total   £  193,788        £  254,166        £  235,915 


Toys  from  Japan  find  their  way  all  over  the  world  and  although  in  former  times 
Japanese  toys  partook  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  curios  and  ware  of  Japanese 
design,  every  kind  of  toy  is  now  manufactured  in  Japan. 

Labour  in  J apan  is  very  cheap  and  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  toy  trade,  and  it  is  said  by  experts  that  there  is  no  toy  which  the  Japanese 
cannot  make.  Collections  of  samples  in  the  godowns  of  the  exporting  firms  reveal  the 
enormous  variety  of  goods  of  this  type  which  are  produced  for  the  export  market. 
There  are  also  of  course  large  numbers  of  toys  made  for  home  consumption,  the  very 
expensive  toys  which  are  used  in  the  doll  festivals  and  the  like,  which  may  be  classed 
"  ceremonial "  toys,  and  the  ordinary  every  day  toys  which  children  are  allowed  to 
break  at  their  pleasure. 

Since  the  war  broke  out  very  large  orders  for  toys  have  been  placed  in  Japan,  and 
the  makers  are  said  to  be  able  to  make  excellent  copies  of  every  kind  of  German  toy. 
There  has  naturally  been  difficulty,  however,  in  reproducing  exact  colourings  owing  to 
the  growing  shortage  of  dyes  and  pigments,  which  is  becoming  a  serious  factor  in  the 
placing  of  orders. 

FREIGHT  AND  PACKING  CHARGES. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  toy  export  trade  is  that  of  freight. 
The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  rates  of  freight  to  the  principal  points: — 

To  Europe — 

35s.  per  40  c.  ft.  if  toys  are  valued  at  less  than  yen  100  per  40  c.  ft. 

50s.  per  40  c.  ft.  for  toys  above  that  value  (less  conference  deferred  rebates). 
To  New  York  (via  Suez  and  via  Panama) — 

27s.  6d.  per  40  c.  ft,  +  10  per  cent  war  charge  less  10  per  cent  deferred  rebate, 
if  not  exceeding  gold,  $50  per  40  c.  ft. 

45s.  per  40  c.  ft.  +  10  per  cent  —  ten  per  cent,  if  over  this  value. 
To  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Vancouver — 

Gold,  $5.50  per  40  c.  ft.  or  2,000  lbs.  if  not  exceeding  g.,  $100  per  40  c.  ft. 

Gold,  $6.50,  if  over  this  value. 
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Overland  points — 

Less  than  carload,  $1.50  rail,  50c.  ocean,  $2  per  100  lbs.  if  not  exceeding  g., 
$10  per  100  lbs. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney — 
25s.  nett  per  40  c.  ft. 

Packing  charges  are  also  a  serious  item.  They  can  be  reckoned  roughly  as  amount- 
ing to  about  14  sen  per  cubic  foot,  although  if  there  are  large  quantities  of  one  style 
the  cost  may  be  cut  down  as  low  as  10  or  12  sen.  Shipping  charges  are  roughly  about 
50  sen  a  ton.    (100  sen  =  1  yen  =  2/0|d.) 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  toy  trade  is  the  examination  before  shipment.  There 
is,  as  was  above  stated,  an  endless  variety,  but  each  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  toys 
is  examined  before  it  is  packed  and  shipped.  Every  one  of  a  shipment  of  500,000  bark- 
ing dogs,  for  instance,  has  to  be  hit  on  the  head  to  see  if  it  will  bark;  every  little 
British  soldier  with  its  familiar  "  Tipperary  "  legend  on  the  box  has  to  be  stood  up  to 
see  if  all  is  well  with  him.  With  first-class  firms  this  examination  is  very  minute,  but 
although  it  adds  to  the  price  it  has  been  found  necessary. 

PRINCIPAL  VARIETIES  SHIPPED. 

There  is  no  toy,  generally  speaking,  that  cannot  be  produced  in  Japan,  but  the 
following  are  the  usual  varieties  that  are  shipped : — 

Dolls,  porcelain  toys,  basketware,  matting  and  braid  toys,  celluloid  toys,  rubber 
balls  and  toys,  beads,  feather  toys,  paper  toys,  lacquer  boxes  and  toys,  lanterns,  flags 
in  every  variety  (especially  at  present  little  silk  flags  of  the  allied  nations),  military 
toys  (guns,  cannons,  soldiers),  mechanical  toys,  wooden  toys,  bamboo  toys,  woolly  toys 
such  as  animals,  Teddy  bears  made  of  hemp,  etc. 

RAW  MATERIALS  IMPORTED. 

The  question  of  the  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  the  toy  trade  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  later  report,  but  the  principal  articles  imported  are:  Pigments  and  dyes,  thin 
black  sheets,  tin  plates  (wasters),  bright  wire,  steel  ribbon  for  making  springs. 

The  names  of  the  principal  Japanese  and  foreign  firms  exporting  toys  from  Japan 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(Refer  file  No.  A  1382.) 

WATERPROOF  PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 

Canadians  connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  may  be  interested  in  the 
following  particulars  regarding  waterproof  paper  which  is  used  at  a  small  factory 
recently  established  at  Koyasu,  Kanagawa,  under  the  name  of  the  Japanese  Durable 
Waterproof  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  (Nippon  Taikyu  Bosui  Shifu  Kabushiki  Kaisha). 
The  paper  treated  at  the  factory  is  made  in  the  Japanese  prefectures  of  Nagano  and 
Fukui,  the  product  of  the  former  giving  the  best  results.  The  paper  made  in  the  latter, 
when  finished,  is  somewhat  stifTer  and  not  so  soft  and  pliable  as  that  from  Nagano. 
The  paper  is  first  cut  into  one  foot  squares  and  then  pasted  with  a  solution  of  gum 
at  the  edges.  These  paper  squares  are  then  taken  and  pasted  onto  a  square  revolving 
tin  drum  with  edges  slightly  overlapping  in  order  to  join  the  squares  together.  The 
sides  of  the  drum  are  about  twelve  by  four  feet.  After  one  layer  has  been  pasted  down, 
another  layer  is  laid  on  transversely  in  order  to  give  equal  strength  both  ways  to  the 
paper,  which,  if  pulled  when  untreated  in  one  direction  easily  tears.  The  finished 
waterproof  Nagano  paper  consists,  therefore,  of  two  layers  of  paper  pasted  together 
with  a  solution  invented  by  a  Japanese  named  Noda,  who  now  superintends  its  mixing. 
The  component  parts  of  this  solution  are  kept  secret  and  no  information  on  this  point 
is  available.  In  the  case  of  Fukui  paper  there  is  only  one  layer  as  the  paper  made  in 
the  perfecture  of  Fukui  is  stifTer,  although  it  does  not  absolve  the  solution  as  well  as 
that  from  Nagano. 
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The  layers  of  paper  thus  treated,  are  then  stripped  when  dry,  from  the  drum  and 
placed  in  boiling  water  for  some  few  hours  in  order  that  the  solution  shall  thoroughly 
Boak  into  the  paper.  After  being  taken  from  the  water,  they  are  then  washed  and 
once  more  treated  with  the  solution.  After  drying,  the  paper  is  then  ready  for  use. 
The  paper  is  made  up  in  lengths  of  twenty  metres  with  a  width  of  140  centimetres. 
The  present  output  of  this  factory  is  500  metres  per  diem,  but  within  three  months  it 
to  raise  the  daily  output  to  2,500  metres.  The  daily  output  of  shirts  is  at 
pn  senl  about  150,  that  can  be  made  from  50  metres  of  paper.  The  shirts  are  not  made 
at  the  factory,  but  in  Tokyo  at  a  separate  workshop. 

Samples  with  prices  attached  are: — 

Waterproof  paper  shirt  made  from  Nagano  paper.   Price  for  shirt  and  drawers 
being  yen  1.25  per  pair. 

(M  L.  Fukui  paper  Xo.  2.    Price  of  shirt  and  drawers  yen  1.20  per  pair. 

2.  Fukui  paper  Xo.  3.    Price  of  shirt  and  drawers  yen  1.30  per  pair. 

GROWING  TRADE  WITH  THE  PHILIPPINES.  - 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  which  operates  the  subsidized  line  between  Japan  and 
Australia,  lias  received  instructions  to  include  Zamobanga,  Philippine  Islands,  among 
its  ports  of  call.  The  route  of  this  line  will  therefore  be  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
Eoi  g  Kong,  Manila,  Zamboanga,  Thursday  Island,  Townsville,  Brisbane,  Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 

Zamboanga  is  a  rising  port  on  the  island  of  Mindanao  (Moro  province)  of  the 
Philippines,  where  for  some  years  past  Japanese  merchants  have  been  active  in  extend- 
ing their  trade. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  January  22,  1915. 

RECORD  WHEAT  FROM  CANADA. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Canadian  exports  to  the  British  Isles  last  year  was  the 

sase  recorded  in  the  shipments  of  wheat.  The  total  arrivals  of  Canadian  wheat 
31,457,090  cwts.,  which  eclipses  any  previous  record. 

From  only  one  country  did  the  imports  of  wheat  exceed  those  from  Canada  and 
that  was  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  which  was  credited  with  34,220,166  cwts., 
as  against  31,457,090  cwts  from  Canada. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  imports  of  Canadian 

wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  over  a  term  of  years,  as  follows:  — 

Total  Imports  into 
Imports  from-     United  Kingdom 


Year.  Canada.  from  all  sources. 

cwt.  cwt. 

1914   31,457,090  103,944,543 

1913  :   21,787,900  105,878,102 

1912   21,551,100  109,572,539 

1911   14,373,700  98,067,787 

1910   16,449,200  105,222,638 

1909    16,615,745  97,854,425 

1908   15,796,695  91,131,205 

1907   13,220,500  97,168,000 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  HORSE  BREEDERS. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  present  has  seldom 
occurred  for  owners  of  good  useful  mares  to  breed  more  horses.  Whilst  the  British 
army  authorities  require  horses  which  conform  to  certain  well-known  types  and 
standards,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  all  classes,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  breeders 
to  rear  as  many  foals  as  possible. 
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The  position  with  regard  to  horses  is  likely  to  be  rather  serious  on  account  of  the 
wastage  of  war.  From  figures  supplied  by  the  War  Office  nearly  three  months  ago,  it 
is  known  that  the  number  of  horses  at  that  time  with  the  British  Army  at  the  front 
was  about  120,000,  and  since  then,  supplies  have  constantly  been  leaving  England.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  supplies  in  this  country  are  limited  and  the  time  must  come  sooner 
or  later  when  horses  of  the  military  type  will  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  number  of  horses  in  England  and  Wales  when  the  census  was  taken  last  June, 
was  officially  stated  to  be  1,399,540.  Of  this  total,  1,399,320  were  horses  exclusively 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  including  mares  for  breeding. 

STAINLESS  CUTLERY. 

A  new  type  of  steel  for  table-knife  blades  has  been  introduced  by  an  English  firm, 
and,  by  its  use,  it  is  claimed  that  the  daily  task  of  knife  cleaning  will  be  eliminated. 
This  particular  steel,  whilst  equal  to  the  ordinary  type  in  cutting  and  wearing  quali- 
ties, retains  its  original  bright  surface  in  use  even  after  contact  with  acid  foods. 
Hence  it  is  claimed  that  the  knives  only  need  to  be  wiped  or  washed  after  they  come 
from  the  dinner  table. 

One  or  two  cutlery  makers  are  already  producing  their  table  knives  from  this 
steel  after  having  carried  out  exhaustive  tests,  which  establish  the  claim  that  it  will 
neither  rust,  stain,  nor  tarnish. 

FROZEN   FISH   FROM  CANADA. 

The  trade  in  frozen  salmon  and  halibut  from  the  British  Columbian  coast  ha* 
become  an  established  one  and  shipments  are  now  reaching  the  English  market.  The 
halibut  arrives  frozen  and  glazed.  The  "  glazing  "  is  done  by  dipping  the  fish  into  a 
freezing  mixture  after  it  has  been  frozen  inwardly,  so  that  when  it  arrives  here  it  is 
encased  in  a  very  thin  covering  of  ice. 

According  to  a  report  from  Montreal  which  was  published  by  the  English  press 
on  J'anuary  21,  thirty  tons  of  halibut  caught  in  British  Columbia  waters  were  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  Prince  Rupert,  and  further  large  orders  are  also 
being  filled. 

TURKEYS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  opportunity  afforded  to  Canadian  poultry  breeders  for  the  export  of  turkeys 
to  the  English  market  this  season,  in  view  of  the  interruption  to  supplies  from  Con- 
tinental Europe,  was  first  referred  to  in  a  report  dating  back  to  August  21  of  last 
year.- 

It  is  now  pleasing  to  record  that  shipments  of  Canadian  birds  were  landed  at 
Liverpool  and  London  in  December  and  were  despatched  to  the  large  inland  centres  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  trade.  The  enterprise  shown  by  Canadian  breeders  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies  from  the  continent  is  to  be  commended,  more 
especially  as  this  is  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  consignments  of  Canadian 
turkeys  have  reached  the  English  market. 

CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 

In  the  past,  considerable  quantities  of  agricultural  seeds  have  reached  England 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  war  would  bring  about  a 
decided  shortage  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  fairly  good  crop 
of  red  clover  in  England,  and  supplies  of  alsyke  are  being  supplemented  by  larger 
imports  from  Canada,  Italy  and  the  United  States.  The  supply  of  white  clover,  how- 
ever, and  some  of  the  natural  grasses,  is  likely  to  be  very  limited. 

It  may  be  stated  that  clover  seeds  of  Canadian  growth  are  well  known  in  England, 
two  Canadian  shippers  being  actively  represented. 
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EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  LEATHER  TRADE. 

rhe  effects  of  the  war  arc  still  being  felt  by  the  English  leather  industry,  and  at 
t  the  trade  is  seriously  affected  by  the  hide  and  also  the  East  India  kip  market. 
Quotations  for  home  and  foreign  bides  have  again  shown  a  tendency  to  advance,  and 
tanners  are  likely  to  have  to  continue  paying  record  prices  for  supplies.  The  enormous 
demand  for  all  descriptions  of  leather  which  can  be  utilized  for  war  purposes,  is  making 
it?  influence  felt  the  world  over,  and  irrespective  of  whether  the  user  buys  English  or 
imported  products,  record  prices  are  the  rule. 

The  way  in  which  tlu>  abnormal  demand  for  leather  for  military  supplies  for  the 
British  and  Allied  forces  is  affecting  the  supply  available  for  ordinary  commercial 
purposes,  is  shown  by  a  general  complaint  that  orders  for  sole  leather  placed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war  arc  still,  in  part,  not  delivered. 

Light  averages  of  sole  bends  are  being  eagerly  bought  for  harness  and  accoutre- 
ment work  and  stocks  are  appreciably  lower.  In  oi.e  direction  only  is  a  weakening  of 
price  observable  in  the  leather  market,  and  that  is  for  pinned  offal.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  large  quantities  sent  to  this  country  from  the  United  States. 

STRONG  DEMAND  FOR  UPPER  LEATHER. 

In  upper  leathers,  the  position  is  steady  with  a  large  consumptive  demand.  Manu- 
facturers of  full  and  semi-chrome  sides  are  working  at  their  full  capacity  on  army 
orders,  despite  large  shipments  of  dressed  black  and  russet  leathers  from  the  United 
States.  Prices  are  high  and  boot  manufacturers  buying  either  by  measurement  or 
weight  are  paying  record  money.  Tanners  of  dressing  hides  report  trade  good,  and 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  chrome  sole  leathers  are  sold  well  forward. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  tallowing  tabulated  figures  show  the  imports  of  certain  lines  of  commodities 
the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  during  the  years  1913  and  1914.    For  pur- 
3i  -  of  comparison,  the  total  imports  of  such  commodities  from  all  sources  during 
1014  are  also  given: — 


Article. 


Cheese  

Hams  

Bacon   

Butter  

Salmon  (canned) 
Lobster  (canned) 

Peas  

Oats   

Barley  

Flour   

Wheat  

Hides  


Flaxseed  . . 


Timber  (hewn)  

ii     (sawn  or  split)  

\\'<*>d  pulp  (mechanical  wet) 


Imports  from 
Canada 
1913. 


Cwts. 

1,293,768 
90.082 
243,522 
813 
275,302 
33,139 
5,820 
2,348,000 
2,561,S00 
4,168,563 
•21,787,900 
50,515 

Qrs. 

1,277,673 

Loads. 

39,656 
961,539 


Tons. 


69,090 


Imports  from 
Canada 
1914. 


Cwts. 

1,167,778 
58,985 
342.286 
3,151 
352,177 
32,919 
8,100 
1,758,200 
1,942,600 
3,227,033 
31,457,090 
46,807 

Qrs. 

113,372 

Loads. 

37,025 
847,380 

Tons. 

110,331 


Total  Imports  into 
United  Kingdom 
from  all  sources 
in  1914. 


Cwts. 

2,423,872 
838,829 
5,098,080 
3,983,921 
883,170 
34,560 
983,711 
14,162,615 
16,142,922 
10,059,429 
103,944,543 
871,896 

Qrs. 

2,451,778 

Loads. 

651,794 
4,625,035 


Tons. 


551,408 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  F.  Dane.) 

Glasgow,  January  21,  1915. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

From  the  official  returns  for  last  year  the  total  value  of  the  leading  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £211,520,000,  as 
against  £213,923,000  in  1913,  £206,090,000  in  1912,  and  an  average  of  £184,074,000  for 
the  period  of  nine  years,  1903-1911.  In  the  values  the  insurance  and  freight  are  added 
to  the  plain  cost.  At  midsummer  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural imports  for  the  twelve  months  would  exceed  that  of  1913,  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  completely  upset  all  calculations.  Grain  and  flour  dropped  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  £5,800,000,  while  meat  advanced  to  the  extent  of  £6,400,000.  Dairy  produce, 
including  eggs,  kept  almost  steady  in  total  value.  There  was  an  extra  run  on  cheese 
to  the  extent  of  £900,000,  but  that  was  cancelled  to  all  intents  by  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  eggs  imported. 

BEEF  AND  CATTLE  IMPORTS. 

Last  year  there  were  no  imports  of  cattle  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
killing  at  ports  of  landing.  Imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  reached  9,203,300  cwt. 
in  1913,  but  they  fell  away  to  8,844,500  cwt.  last  year.  For  the  twelve  months  the 
imports  of  chilled  beef  from  the  Argentine  totalled  4,649,700  cwt.  compared  with  fully 
5,216,000  cwt.  in  1913,  and  the  imports  of  the  chilled  article  from  all  sources  were 
4,812,000  cwt.,  against  5,248,000  cwt.  in  the  preceding  year.  The  United  States  may 
now  be  said  to  form  a  negligible  factor  in  supplying  chilled  beef  to  Great  Britain, 
but  it  is  thought  that  Uruguay  is  likely  to  take  up  a  fairly  important  position  is  this 
line.  This  country  began  in  1913,  and  last  year  supplied  Great  Britain  with  160,400 
cwt.  of  chilled  beef 

More  and  more  attention  was  devoted  to  the  chilled  beef  industry  up  to  1913,  the 
aim  being  to  gain  control  of  the  best  sources  of  supply,  but  supplies  of  the  chilled 
material  were  insufficient  from  August  of  last  year  onwards,  and  there  was  conse- 
quently a  strong  demand  for  frozen  beef,  which  is  usually  reckoned  as  good  second 
class.  Supplies  came  from  the  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
first  named  being  the  principal  purveyor.  Last  year  Great  Britain  imported  4,027,100 
cwt.  of  frozen  beef  of  a  declared  value  of  £8,734,600  in  comparison  with  3,952,800 
cwt.  in  1913,  valued  at  £6,278,700.  In  the  meantime  Uruguay  is  devoting  a  very  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  frozen  meat  business.  Chilled  beef  was  estimated  at  a  port 
of  landing  value  last  year  of  42s.  5d.  per  cwt.,  as  against  37s.  3d.  in  1913,  but  the 
excessive  demand  for-  a  time  on  the  frozen  material  raised  its  average  for  the  year  to 
43s.  5d.  per  cwt.  In  1913  it  was  only  31s.  9d.  The  war  demand  raised  chilled  beef 
from  an  average  of  39s.  8d.  per  cwt.  up  to  July  to  fully  52s.  per  cwt.  for  the  remaining 
five  months.  Frozen  beef  advanced  for  the  same  periods  from  35s.  8d.  to  51s.  9d. 
per  cwt. 

IMPORTS  OF  MUTTON  AND  BACON. 

Last  year  the  quantity  of  mutton  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  5,200,500  cwt., 
as  against  5,330,200  cwt.  in  1913.  It  arrived  mainly  in  frozen  form  from  New  Zea- 
land, 2,377,000  cwt.,  Australia  1,326,000  cwt.,  Argentina  1,145,500  cwt.,  and  Uruguay 
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55,        cwt.    Holland  Bupplied  all  but  a  trifle  of  the  fresh  mutton,  amounting  to  150,400 

cwt.  Imports  of  bacon  hist  year  reached  5,098,000  cwt.,  the  largest  on  record,  with 
the  exception  of  the  figure  for  six  years  ago.  Denmark  took  a  good  lead  as  principal 
purveyor.  The  value  of  the  mutton  imported  last  year  was  put  at  £11,411,400,  whil^ 
that  of  the  bacon  was  set  down  at  £18,225,500. 

POSITION  IN  THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

Business  in  the  local  timber  trade  continues  to  be  moderately  active,  taking  into 
consideration  the  sharp  advance  in  prices  which  has  occurred  lately  and  with  which 
buyers  have  hardly  yet  become  familiar.  The  freight  situation  is  preventing  importers 
from  entering  into  commitments  for  the  new  stock  to  come  .forward,  as  the  high  cost 
would  make  it  impossible  to  compete  with  goods  in  store  in  this  country. 

Though  prices  on  spot  goods  have  advanced  to  some  extent  they  do  not  in  many 
instances  reflecl  at  all  the  present  import  cost,  and  it  appears  clear  that  if  freight 
rates  arc  maintained  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  stock  in  many  directions. 

Spruce  continues  to  be  in  active  demand,  everything  coming  to  hand  meeting 
with  prompl  -ale  at  high  prices.  There  has  been  a  better  movement  in  Canadian  pine, 
and  the  -took  of  these  in  first  hands  has  been  very  considerably  reduced  of  late. 
Deliveries  from  the  docks  and  public  storage  yards  are  steadily  maintained,  which 
serves  to  indicate  that  the  local  wood  consuming  trades  continue  busy. 

Imports  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  consist  of  spruce  from  St.  John. 

CORN  TRADE. 


The  following  statement  of  imports  for  the  year  1914  has  been  issued  by  the  Glas- 
gow Corn  Exchange  Association,  with  figures  for  1913  added  for  comparpison: — 


Wheat. 

Flour. 

Barley. 

1914. 

1  913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

Canada   

United  States  

Qrs. 

924,082 
760,190 

Qrs. 

1,162,798 
924,437 

Sacks. 

1,049,765 
759,529 

Sacks. 

1,178,747 
850,745 

Qrs. 

316,282 
149,969 

Qrs. 

383,835 
244,222 

Oats. 

Oatmeal. 

Rye. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

280  Lbs. 

139,803 
44,686 

1914. 

Qrs. 

69,907 
44,028 

1913. 

Qrs. 

62,014 
47,3(50 

Canada   

United  States  

Qrs. 

320,  S39 
116,502 

Qrs. 

362,973 
167,965 

280  Lbs. 

132,643 
18,230 
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Twelve  Months  Ended  December. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 



IMPORTS  r  Ori  v^O>  SU-iPr  1 IOJN . 

<8 

320,452,211 

418,021,349 

438,539,132 

302,510,964 

182,188,904 

217,568,232 

220,524,739 

178,802,345 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

502,641,115 

635,589,581 

659,063,871 



481,319,309 

22,209,077 

9,957,571 

14,175,708 

132,864,585 

Total  imports  

524,850,792 

640,547,152 

673,239,579 

614,183,894 

Duty  collected 

83,906,706 

109,190,772 

113  881  578 

81,771,651 

Exports. 

Canadian  produce — 

41,121,688 

54,349,610 

59,073,167 

53,781,132 

15,816,992 

1(5,350,174 

20,237,348 

18,659,961 

39,403,098 

43,586,853 

42,532,073 

41,871,383 

50,015,005 

43,494,758 

51,612,569 

68,216,972 

98,527,518 

142,305,275 

208,642,660 

127,122,783 

34,413,265 

41,798,920 

54,010,873 

69,151,924 

119,250 

95,262 

108,777 

491,699 

Totals,  Canadian  produce  

279,446,816 

341,980,882 

436,218,067 

379,295,854 

17,121.211 

20,984,098 

24,301,179 

49,019,658 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

290  508  027 

302  905  580 

*J\J£j)  fJ\J\J 

4(ifl  51 Q  940 

428  315,512 

(Join  and  bullion   

7  195  301 

15  1 28  41 0 

IS  SO4  41 H 

19'oi8^773 

303.703,328 

378,093,990 

474,413, 064 

447,934,285 

828,614,120 

1,023,641,142 

1,147,053,243 

1,062, 118,179 

Imports  by  Countries. 

464  089 

409  1  5^ 

IVjAy  LOO 

082  471 

355  747 

1  QU  7f!W 

419  178 

4,487,069 

0,721,989 

0,822,383 

5,927'814 

4,764,734 

4,259,247 

2,747,925 

3,820,845 

M     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  ... 

6, 498, 622 

6.373,502 

4,245,551 

6,308,882 

1,879,154 

2,162,651 

1,862,001 

1,186,904 

873,587 

2,668,270 

3,266,827 

3,652,902 

113,299,302 

133,334,637 

139,811,893 

98,628,539 

829,858 

1,133,199 

1,452  143 

2,701,555 

Argentine  Republic    . .  ...   

2,305,878 

3,815,828 

2,992,028 

3,693,235 

3,740,428 

3,921,093 

4,539,069 

2,636,993 

11,761,291 

14,877,850 

14,577,220 

10,268,219 

11,184,790 

13,707,096 

15,373,597 

7,917,491 

2,405,709 

3,024,583 

2,981,010 

2,100,897 

2,294,875 

3,616,040 

2,061,493 

2,616,805 

341,192,612 

419,041,058 

441,307,707 

440,857,540 

17,445,639 

26,287,588 

27,403,971 

21,090,348 

Exports  by  Countries. 

0,  OOZ,  o04 

-t,  LoO,±OJ 

4  4QS  105 

5  050  590 

9  f^OQ  Q44 

^  QMS  504 

4  519  582 

259,132 

394,686 

700,214 

0(53,475 

605,529 

623,471 

030,411 

601,255 

ti      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,434,452 

4,703,298 

4,744,812 

4,578,265 

4,178,869 

4,470,757 

5,004,295 

4,325,840 

1,004,038 

1,650,861 

2,075,338 

1,988,404 

147,418,321 

176,703,189 

224,515,045 

184,224,283 

Other  British   

055,149 

625,878 

2,250,793 

2,013,122 

2,852,383 

2,624,504 

2,228,034 

(503,303 

3,154,380 

4,071,55(5 

5,440,810 

3,418,311 

2,257,789 

2,372,729 

3,451,991 

10,155,479 

3,31)3,213 

3,401,124 

3,996,120 

3,321,102 

1,017,007 

1  2,069,859 

5,415,789 

5,545,98(5 

436,375 

851,887 

1,647,831 

1,158,957 

115,203,454 

154,325,104 

193,351,019 

203.703,630 

9,970,879 

10,070,284 

10,472,317 

10,796,601 
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Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  [m ported. 


Ale,  bt*cr  and  porter  : 

Animals,  living    

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

BreadBtuffs  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

Cairiair*--,  eaits,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc   

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  .  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  , 

Cottons  

Curtains  

Drags,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware. . . 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods   ...... 

Fish  

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  { 

Fruits   .... 

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Glass  


Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease  

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta  percha,  India  rubber  and  mfrs.  of 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc ...   

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of   

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of   , 

Copper  and  mfrs.  of   

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons   

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap   

Spirits  and  wines   ,  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables   

Watches      

Wood  and  mfrs.  of  

Wool  and  mfrs.  of  


Total  value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
.Imported  :  — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Com  and  bullion  


Total  Imports 


Twelve  Months  Ending  December. 


1913. 


1,400,189 
2,814,030 
6,774,597 

10,596,899 
3,445,862 

22,153,408 
427,032 

50,118,330 
2,602,838 
2,584.432 
4,281,818 

39,355,296 
073,703 

15,402,410 
3,314,870 
9,966,806 
4,987,037 
2,151,957 
9,267,152 

17,232,615 
5,672,005 
5,435,054 
2,870,314 
2,103,196 
1,142,621 
1,270,938 

10  114,680 
5,821,143 
9,820,555 
8,929,509 
166,459,881 


4,901,999 
7,306,135 
131,879,004 
7,070,953 
2,246,916 

16,904,227 
2,525,613 
1,941,838 
2,273,290 
8,460,883 
3,654,733 

11,094,693 
1,720,206 
1,677,229 

15,017,363 
9,723,70? 
1,362,777 
7,157,260 

17,581,449 
6,240,574 
7,552,488 
3,239,134 
1,728,134 

26,816,607 

33.543.698 


438,539,132 
220,524,739 


659,063,871 
14,175,708 


673.239.579 


1914. 


Total. 


845,849 
1,567.006 
6,200,904 

12,114,835 
2,274,018 

10,376,308 
159,091 

41,498,542 
2,292,460 
2,202,186 
3,523,153 

30,550,733 
439,277 

13,645,542 
2,192,222 

6,533,487 
3,729,703 
1,772,133 
6,735,867 

15,766,432 
2,525,651 
3,579,001 
2,023,963 
2,048,286 
1,051,712 
1,162,792 
7,453,110 
4,571,090 

11,242,883 
7,541,018 

92,702,524 


3,067,341 
4,2<  2,771 

71,317,618 
5,174,6 <5 
1,655,840 

14,449,004 
1,(508,963 
1,365,596 
1,631,905 
6,426,505 
2,416,571 
7,457,483 
1,855,227 
1,882,271 
9,352,949 
8,554,168 
1,140,024 
5,745,618 

17,848  688 
7,011,851 
6,060,182 
3,280,614 
932,198 

17,138,648 

25,117,640 


302,516,964 
178,802,345 

481,319,309 
132,864,585 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


From  United 
States. 


279,891 
131,174 

1,338,149 
675,778 
300,196 
493,7^2 
36,310 
153,397 

1,003,351 
198,833 
444,227 
13,732,809 
316,797 

2,390,299 

1,254,064 
809,285 

1,491  270 
215,232 

3,988,631 
677,146 
431,736 
928,565 
835,140 
24,800 
13,336 
427,035 

1,931.144 

1,984,005 
700,828 

1,416,631 
11,615,921 


289,397 
48,913 
8,662,226 
1,155,193 
89,881 
455,328 
1,254,797 
413,920 
501,806 
1,365,935 
1,422,206 
518,774 
719,677 
242,528 
2,613,623 
2,068,480 
125,231 
2,803,362 
636,296 
2,881,099 
665,489 
186,277 
102,668 
389,835 
19,355,312 


614,183,894 


75,833,172 
22,792,710 


98,625,982 
2,657 


98,628,539 
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Articles  Exported . 


Animals,  living — Total. 


Cattle. 
Horses . 
Sheep.. 


"Bread  stuffs — Total . 


Barley    

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish— Total . 


Cod,  etc.,  dry  salted. 
Lobsters,  canned. . . . 
Salmon,  canned .... 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 


Leather  and  mfrs.  of —Total .  . 

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total 


Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos    

Copper      

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Nickel   . 

Silver    

Paper    

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats— Bacon  and  hams . .  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Logs  

Lumber — Deals,  pine.   

m       spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square    

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  ...   

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Join  and  bullion  

Total  Exports    


Twelve  Months  Ended  December. 


1913. 

1914. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

8,526,683 

7,502,230 
684,713 
129,082 

$ 

1.4,068,106 

$ 

812,516 

$ 

13,104,754" 

8,835,235 
542,825 
276,101 

8,950,960 
1,364,193 
282,467 

801,720 

171,070,489 

108,382,551 

84,150,558 

9.151,586 

7,014,288 
1,751,538 
2,025,334 
12,294,674 
606,415 
125,728,72* 
21,011,285 
4,276,975 
734,707 

3,796,264 
1,217,324 
2,120,241 
8,608,778 
368,765 
69  714  249 
2l',44l',812 
4,1;  .0,620 
804,340 

2,869,150 
57,509 
1,534,902 
3  751  285 
345,866 
62,465,009 
12,900,055 
86,764 
44,515 

292,678 
1,067,783 
28,485 

9  7'Wl  A1 1 
Z,  i  .)U,Ull 

13,01*5 

4  119  <*>70 

223,863 
3,050,029 
004,336 

79,715,644 

IS  ^OQ  fi40 

4  809  1 1 4 

( ,O0Z,O4< 

4,858,394 
2,916,900 
6,348,92(5 

5,092,203 

4,050,045 
5,387,282 
1,842,212 
8,889,475 

4  040  122 
•  2, 899^  179 
4  'S'V^  1 1  0 

3  47fi  4QR 

52  724 
1,005! 375 
3  52^  477 

860,883 

t\Ad. 
044 

2  814  8r2 

2,374,834 
1,863,116 
102,495 
9,712 

9^0  Wi 

2,591,501 
3,862,832 
2,025,300 
8,206,958 

83,747 
1,789,702 
1,008,341 
8,187,715 

2,577,869 

6,130,771 

2,237,326 

3,758,411 

2,006,833 

4,709,445 

2,040,831 

2,580,244 

£7  701  007 

0.1,4/  o,04Z 

1^  qoi  '^7 

0»,OV(  ,D1'J 

1,762,214 
2,848,047 
9,602,911 
12,770,838 
10,999,276 
6,195,560 
21,441,220 

11, 1  44,  { lo 

1,157,779 

2,364,9i<7 
2,298,646 
8.038,979 
15,242,200 
11,642,988 
5,149,427 
15,584,813 
15,118,538 
687,887 

778,533 
382,482 
843, 339 
10^,6o5 
1,416,747 
1,519,294 
10,267,998 
548,559 
71,447 

1,327,499 
1,535,339 
7,195,640 

15,126,644 
2,798,203 
3,601,698 
4,612,764 

12,666,804 
58,186 

25,634,924 

36,168,388 

28,699,0* 

6,543,454 

311,602 
19,441,127 
4,274,824 
28,104,890 
2,707,681 
972,007 

575,699 
19,205,152 
9,509,777 
11,391,245 
3,466,385 
1,007,'459 

109,321 
18^32,79!> 
7,579,028 
1.321,189 
318,159 
22,272 

270,513 
107,056 
1,905,222 
9,983,831 
3,025,138 
842,210 

49,261,365 

51,470,356 

11,585,524 

o4,01 1 

1,101,956 
5,594,071 
28,607 
1,506,265 
2,475 
705,785 

""{,581,  ioi 

37,530,219 

541,312 
1,346,668 
6,493,991 
1,951,866 
19,956,478 

XyOUo,  1^4 

408,  P2 
7,070,572 
5,913,660 

yu  J,  OOO 

1,190,851 
6,100,922 
1  880, 309 
18,740.936 
2,814,087 
722,527 
6,680,490 
8,865,436 

00 ( ,000 
69.528 
503,224 
1,827,015 
15,856,243 
2,768,449 
5,749 
6.680,490 
7,008,312 

436,218,067 
24,301,179 

379,295,854 
49,019,658 

160,023,051 
24,200,197 

173,575,895 
10,874,158 

460,519,246 
13,894,418 

428,315,512 
19,618,773 
"  447,9347285 

184,223,248 
1,135 

184,450,053 
19,313,577 

474,413,661 

184,224,383 

203,703,630 
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AUSTRALIAN  INQUIRY  FOR  PAPER  BOARDS. 

Che  Department  baa  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mel- 
■     te,  a  packel  of  paper  boards  containing  twelve  sample  sets  prepared  by  an  Aus- 
ilian  firm  manufacturing  photographic  materials  to  illustrate  the  class  of  materials 
hithi  rto  obtained  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Sweden.   The  inquirers  are  very  desirous 
ceiving  9amples  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers.      Prices  should  be 
d  per  ton  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment  for  50  and  100  ton  lots  securely  packed.  The 
paper  boards  should  be  shipped  in  rolls  31  inches  wide  and  about  26  inches  diameter 
on  wood  centre  with  about  2  inches  bore  to  take  spindle.   The  reels  should  be  securely 
ied  to  prevent  them  from  telescoping  during  handling.    The  firm  in  question 
state  that  they  consume  from  159  to  170  tons  of  all  kinds  per  annum.  Interested 
dian  manufacturers  may  inspect  the  samples  above  referred  to  on  application  to 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  file  No.  A  1426.) 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  samples  sent,  giving  particulars  in  regard  to  quan- 
tifies, packing,  etc.: — 

Sample  ••  B."-  -German  best  quality  wood  middle  basis  63  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.) 
20  x  25. 

Sample  "  T." — Swedish  wood  board  middle  basis  73  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.) 
20  x  25. 

Sample  "  D." — Swedish  wood  board  middle  basis  126  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.) 
20  x  25. 

Sample  "  S." — American  newshoard  middle  basis  73  pounds,  ream  (480  sh.) 
20  x  25. 

German  pulp  boards — 

Sample  "  U."— Basis  73  pounds,  ream  480  sh.  20  x  25. 
Sample  "  N." — Basis  300  sh.  per  50  ko.  22  x  32. 
Sample  "  0."— Basis  200  sh.  per  50  ko.  22  x  32. 
Sample  "P."— Basis  182  sh.  per  50  ko.  22  x  32. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

Although  not  directly  affecting  Canadian  exports,  the  proposed  customs  tariff 
changes  are  of  such  a  general  interest  that  it  has  been  considered  convenient  to 
reproduce  herewith  for  the  purpose  of  future  reference  the  proposed  resolutions  as 
introduced  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  February  11,  1915. 

1.  Eesolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  Schedule  A  of  The  Customs  Tariff, 
1907,  and  to  strike  thereout  tariff  item  329  and  the  enumeration  of  goods  set  opposite 
said  item,  and  to  provide  that  the  following  items,  enumerations  and  rates  of  duties, 
if  any,  be  inserted  in  said  Schedule  A: — 

British  Pre-  Inter- 
ferential     mediate  General 
Tariff.         Tariff.  Tariff. 

118a.  Squid   Free.  Free.  Free. 

209b.  Nicotine  sulphate..  .  .  *   Free.  Free.  Free. 

329.    Ores  of  metals,  n.o.p   Free.  Free.  Free. 

329a.  Iron  ore  per  ton.        6  cents.        8  cents.        8  cents. 

2.  Eesolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  The  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  by  provid- 
ing that: 

(1)  There  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  Customs  otherwise  established  by 
Schedule  A  to  The  Customs  Tariff,  1907,  and  Orders  in  Council  amending  Schedule 
A,  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  all  goods  enumerated,  or  referred  to  as  not  enu- 
merated, in  Schedule  A,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  when  imported  into  Canada  or 
taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption  therein,  the  several  rates  of  duties  of  Customs 
herein  specified: 

British  Preferential  Tariff.  Intermediate  Tariff.  General  Tariff. 

5p.c.  7J  p.c.  71  p.c. 

(2)  There  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  all  goods  enumerated  as  being 
free  of  duty  in  Schedule  A  and  in  Orders  in  Council  amending  Schedule  A,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  when  imported  into  Canada  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption therein,  the  several  rates  of  duties  of  Customs  herein  specified : 

British  Preferential  Tariff.  Intermediate  Tariff.  General  Tariff. 

5  p.c.  7i  p.c.  7^  p.c. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  following  goods  shall  be  exempt  from  the  foregoing 
provisions : 

(a)  goods  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  Customs  duty  under  the  provisions 
of  Sections  8  and  9  of  The  Customs  Tariff,  1907 ; 

(b)  goods  enumerated  in  Schedule  C  of  The  French  Convention  Act,  1908 ; 

(c)  goods  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mowing  machines,  har- 
vesters, self-binding  or  without  binders,  binding  attachments,  reapers,  and  com- 
plete parts  thereof,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Customs; 

(d)  goods  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  for  har- 
vest binders,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Customs; 

(e)  articles  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  enumerated  in 
Tariff  Item  682  in  Schedule  A,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Customs; 

(/)  anthracite  coal  and  anthracite  coal  dust; 

(g)  bacteriological  products  or  serum  for  subcutaneous  injection; 

(h)  vaccine  and  ivory  vaccine  points; 

(i)  pressed  felt,  elastic  webbing  and  hollow  blocks  of  wood  imported  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs; 

(i)  steel  imported  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  rough  unfinished  parts  of 
rifles,  when  such  parts  are  to  be  used  in  rifles  to  be  made  for  the  Government  of 
Canada ; 
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1  Fabrics  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  imported  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  neckties; 

(1)  (  toods  enumerated  in  the  following  tariff  items  in  'Schedule  A:  1,  2,  3,  19,  20, 
'..  28a,  29a,  3%,  40,  55,  60,  61,  6G,  7Ta,  101a,  118a,  12©,  132,  134,  135,  140, 
I  si.  L45,  L53,  L64,  L69,  171,  172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  178a,  180a,  184,  196,  201, 
-()9l\  329a,  318a,  352a,  359,  360,  369,  373,  441,  443,  445,  445a,  446a,  464,  466, 

170,  483,  544,  544a,  576,  595,  596,  676,  682,  688,  689,  689a,  690,  690a,  691,  692, 
692a,  693,  694,  695a,  696,  697,  698,  G99,  700,  701,  702,  703,  704,  705,  706,  707,  708, 
and  709. 

Provided,  further,  that  the  duties  of  customs  collected  and  paid  under  the  pro- 
ns  of  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  drawback  under  Schedule  B. 
3.  Resolved,  that  any  enactment  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutions  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  come  into  force  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  1915,  and  to  have 
applied  to  all  goods  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  imported  or  taken  out  of 
warehouse  for  consumption  on  and  after  that  day,  and  to  have  also  applied  to  goods 
1  reviously  imported  for  which  no  entry  for  consumption  was  made  before  that  day. 

OTHER  REVENUE  TAXES  AND  DUTIES. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  expedient  to  provide : 

1.  That  eaeli  bank  to  which  the  Bank  Act  applies,  exclusive  of  banks  in  the  course 
of  winding-up,  shall  pay  for  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  quarterly  a  tax  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  cireula- 

during  the  three  months  preceding,  the  greatest  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
at  any  time  during  each  of  the  three  months  being  the  basis  of  the  average,  provided, 
I  owever,  that  where  the  greatest  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  exceeds  the  amount  of 
tBe  paid-up  capital  then  an  amount  equal  to  the  paid-up  capital  shall  be  the  basis 
used  in  calculating  the  average; 

2.  That  every  loan  and  trust  company  incorporated  under  any  legislative  authority, 
including  the  banks  subject  to  the  Quebec  Savings  Banks  Act,  1913,  shall  pay  for 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  amount  of 

(a)  interest,  the  property  of  the  company,  from  loans  and  investments  in  Canada; 
(h)  Income,  other  than  interest,  on  business  transacted  within  Canada  received 
by  the  company  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1915; 

3.  That  every  insurance  company  other  than  life  and  marine  companies  and  fra- 
ternal benefit  societies  shall  pay  for  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent  upon  the  net  premiums  received  by  the  company  in  Canada  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  1915 ; 

4.  That  every  cable  and  telegraph  company  shall  pay  for  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  a  sum  equal  to  one  cent  upon  each  despatch  or  message  originating  at  the  offices 
of  the  company  in  Canada  and  transmitted  thence  over  the  company's  lines  for  which 
a  charge  of  fifteen  cents  or  more  was  imposed,  the  company  having  the  right  to  charge 
the  one  cent  to  and  collect  the  same  from  the  person  paying  or  liable  to  pay  the 
regular  charges  for  the  transmission  of  the  despatch  or  message; 

5.  That  every  purchaser  of — 

(a)  a  railway  passenger  ticket  or  right  to  transportation  over  a  railway  to 
any  place  in  or  outside  of  Canada, 

(b)  a  steamboat  passenger  ticket  or  right  to  transportation  by  steamboat 
between  ports  or  places  in  Canada  or  from  a  port  or  place  in  Canada  to  a  port 
or  place  in  Newfoundland,  the  West  Indian  Colonies  or  the  United  States, 

(c)  a  ticket  or  right  entitling  the  passenger  to  transportation  over  a  rail- 
way and  by  steamboat  to  a  port  or  place  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  or  the  United  States,  whether  such  transportation  be  by  rail- 
way and  steamboat  or  by  steamboat  and  railway  or  by  railway,  steamboat  and 
railway, 
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shall  pay  for  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  regular  charge  for  the 
ticket  or  right,- in  respect  of  a  ticket  or  right  costing — 

(0  over  one  dollar  and  not  more  than  five  dollars — five  cents, 
(ii)  over  five  dollars — for  each  five  dollars  and  in  addition  for  any  frac- 
tional part  of  five  dollars — five  cents; 

6.  That  every  purchaser  of  a  berth  in  a  sleeping  car  or  seat  in  a  parlour  car  shall' 
in  addition  to  the  regular  charge  for  the  berth  or  seat,  pay  for  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund- 
ed) ten  cents  in  respect  of  each  berth  bought, 

(b)  five  cents  in  respect  of  each  seat  bought; 

7.  That  every  company  carrying  passengers  by  vessel  from  any  port  or  place  in 
Canada  to  any  port  or  place  outside  of  Canada,  except  Newfoundland,  the  West 
Indian  Colonies  and  the  United  States,  shall  pay  for  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  in 
respect  of  each  passenger  carried — 

(a)  the  sum  of  one  dollar  if  the  amount  chargeable  for  the  passage  exceeds 
ten  dollars, 

(b)  the   sum   of  three   dollars  if  the   amount   chargeable   for  the  passage 
exceeds  thirty  dollars, 

(c)  the  sum  of  five  dollars  if  the  amount  chargeable  for  the  passage  exceeds 
sixty  dollars, 

and  that  the  company  may  charge  to  the  passenger  and  may  collect  from  him  the  sum 
so  payable; 

8.  That  no  person  shall  issue  a  cheque  payable  at  or  by  a  bank  and  no  person 
shall  negotiate  a  bill  of  exchange  through  a  bank  or  deliver  a  bill  of  exchange  to  a 
bank  for  collection  unless  he  affixes  thereto  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  two  cents;  that 
a  cheque  or  other  bill  of  exchange  made  or  drawn  out  of  Canada  in  the  possession  of 
a  bank  in  Canada  shall  before  payment  or  presentment  for  payment  have  affixed  there- 
to a  stamp  of  the  value  of  two  cents,  and  the  value  of  the  stamp  shall  be  chargeable  to 
the  person  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  cheque  or  bill; 

9.  That  every  customer  of  a  bank  shall  affix  to  a  receipt  for  money  paid  to  him 
by  the  bank  and  chargeable  against  a  deposit  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  a  stamp  of  the 
value  of  two  cents; 

10.  That  every  express  company  carrying  on  business  in  Canada  shall,  before  the 
issue  of  a  money  order  or  traveller's  cheque,  affix  thereto  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  two 
cents  chargeable  to  the  purchaser  of  the  order  or  cheque  or  to  the  payee  thereof; 

11.  That  no  money  order  or  postal  note  shall  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Post  Office  Act  until  there  is  affixed  thereto  a  postage  stamp  of  the  value  of  two 
cents  and  one  cent  respectively  to  be  paid  for  by  the  purchaser  of  the  order  or  postal 
note,  and  upon  such  stamp  there  may  be  printed  or  impressed  the  words  "  war  tax  " ; 

12.  That  on  every  letter  and  post  card  for  transmission  by  post  a  tax  of  one  cent 
"shall  be  levied  and  collected,  such  tax  to  be  payable  by  affixing  to  the  letter  or  card  a 

postage  stamp  of  that  denomination,  upon  which  there  may  be  printed  or  impressed 
the  words  "  war  tax." 

1P>.  That  every  person  by  whom  goods  are  received — 

(a)  to  be  exported  or  carried  coastwise,  or 

(b)  to  be  transported  by  railway, 

shall  attach  to  the  bill  of  lading  or  other  evidence  of  receipt  a  stamp  to  be  furnished 
by  the  shipper  or  consignor  of  the  value  of  two  cents. 
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11.  That  every  bottle  or  package  containing — 

(a)  a  proprietary  or  patent  medicine, 

(b)  perfumery, 

(c)  wine,  non-sparkling, 

(<0  champagne  and  sparkling  wine, 

shall  be  B\Aject  to  the  payment  of  the  stamp  duties  hereinafter  set  ont: — 

Ajrticle.  Stamp  of  the  Value  of. 


(<i)  A  proprietary   or  patent  medicine, 

(b)  Perfumery, 

The   retail   price   for  each  bottle   or  package  thereof 
being — 

Ten   cents  or  less  .-P   One  cent. 

More  than  ten  cents — 

For  each  ten  cents  and  in  addition  for  any 

fractional  part  of   ten   cents   One  cent. 

(c)  Wine,  non-sparkling — 

Each  bottle  or  package  containing — 

One  quart  or  less   Five  cent. 

A  quantity  greater  than  one  quart — 

For    each    quart    and    in    addition    for  any 

fractional  part  of  a  quart   Five  cent. 

(d)  Champagne  and  sparkling  wine — 
Each  bottle  or  package  containing — 

One  pint  or  less   Twenty-five  cents. 

A  quantity  greater  than  one  pint — 

For    each    pint    and    in    addition     for  any 

fractional  part  of  a  pint   Twenty-five  cents. 


14.  That  the  provisions  of  any  Act  founded  on  these  regulations,  in  so  far  as 
such  provisions  relate  to  wine,  non-sparkling,  champagne  and  sparkling  wine,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  come  into  force  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  1915,  and  to  have 
applied  to  all  such  articles — 

(a)  imported  or  taken  out  of  customs  warehouse  for  consumption  on  and 
after  that  day  and  to  have  also  applied  to  such  articles  previously  imported  for 
which  no  customs  entry  was  made  before  that  day, 

(b)  owned  by  or  in  the  possession  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer  thereof, 

(c)  owned  by  or  in  possession  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  dealer  therein. 


EXPLANATORY. 

List  of  articles  exempt  from  the  added  percentage  duties  (5  p.c.  ad  valorem, 
preferential,  or  7^  p.c.  ad  valorem,  intermediate  and  general),  provided  for  in  the 
lustoms  Tariff  Resolutions  introduced  in  Parliament  11th  February,  1915: — 


Reference.  Articles  Exempt  from  added  Percentage. 

Sec.       8   Products  of  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 

9.  ..... .  Products  of  Canadian  Fisheries  arriving  from  sea. 

(b)  Goods  specified  in  Schedule  C  French  Convention  Act;  viz.: 

Item    S6  ex   Vegetables,  except  tomatoes,  including  baked  beans  in  cans  or  other  air 

tight  packages,  n.o.p. 

120  ex   Anchovies,  sardines,  sprats,  and  other  fish,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise,  in  tin 

boxes,  weighing  over  eight  ounces  and  not  over  twelve  ounces  each. 

163  ex   Wines  of  the  fresh  grape  of  all  kinds,  not  sparkling,  imported  in  barrels  or 

in  bottles. 

165  ex  •  Champagne  and  oil  other  sparkling  wines  in  bottles. 

169  ex   Novels,  etc.,  unbound  or  paper  bound,  or  in  sheets,  in  the  French  language, 

not  including  Christmas  annuals  or  juvenile  or  toy  books. 

171  ex   Books,  printed,  periodicals  or  pamphlets,  in  the  French  language,  n.o.p.,  not 

including  blank  account  books,  copy  books,  or  books  to  be  written  or 
drawn  upon. 
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220  ex   All  medicinal,   chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,   compounded  or 

more  than  one  substance,  including-  patent  and  proprietary  preparations, 
tinctures,  pills,  powders,  troches,  lozenges,  syrups,  cordials,  bitters,  ano- 
dynes, tonics,  plasters,  liniments,  salves,  ointments,  pastes,  drops,  waters, 
essences,  and  oils,  n.o.p. 
Ex  (b)  All  other  than  dry,  and  not  containing  alcohol. 

Provided  that  drugs,  pill  mass  and  preparations,  not  including  pills  or  medi- 
cinal plasters,  recognized  by  the  British  or  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia, or  the  French  Codex  as  officinal,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  covered  by 
this  item. 


262   Olive  oil,  n.o.p. 

575  ex  Embroideries,  n.o.p.  ;  lace,  n.o.p.  ;  collars  or  collarettes  in  lace  and  all  manu- 
factures of  lace  ;  nettings  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  other  material,  n.o.p. 

581  ex  Velvets  or  pure  silk  and  silk  fabrics. 

582   Ribbons  of  all  kinds,  and  materials. 

583   Manufactures  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  part  of  chief  value, 

n.o.p. 

445   Goods  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mowing  machines,  har- 
vesters, self-binding  or  without  binders,  binding  attachments,  reapers, 
and  complete  parts  thereof,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Customs. 

544  (a)  Goods  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  for  harvest 

binders,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Customs. 

682   Articles  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  enumerated  in 

tariff  item  682  in  Schedule  A,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister  of 
Customs. 

586  ex  Anthracite  coal  and  anthracite  coal  dust. 

206  ex.  ....  .  Bacteriological  products  or  serum  for  subcutaneous  injection. 

206  ex  Vaccine  and  ivory  vaccine  points. 

564,  620  &  506  ex  Pressed  felt,  elastic  webbing  and  hollow  blocks  of  wood   imported  to  be 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs. 
725   Steel  imported  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  rough  unfinished  parts  of  rifles, 

when  such  parts  are  to  be  used  in  rifles  to  be  made  for  the  Government 

of  Canada. 

765   Fabrics  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  imported  to 

be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  neckties.. 

1   Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  swine,  and  dogs,  for  the  improvement  of 

stock. 

2   Domestic  fowls,  pure  bred,  for  the  improvement  of  stock,  homing  or  mes- 

senger pigeons,  and  pheasants  and  quails. 

3   Bees. 

19   Cocoa  shells  and  nibs. 

20   Cocoa  paste  or  "  liquor  "  and  chocolate  paste  or  "  liquor,"  not  sweetened,  in 

blocks  or  cakes. 

20a  Cocoa  paste  or  "  liquor "  and  chocolate  paste  or  "  liquor,"   sweetened,  in 

blocks  or  cakes  not  less  than  two  pounds  in  weight. 

21   Butter  produced  from  the  cocoa  bean. 

Item    22   Preparations  of  cocoa  or  chocolate  in  powder  form. 

23   Preparations  of  cocoa  or  chocolate,  n.o.p.,  and  confectionery  coated  with  or 

containing  chocolate. 

28a   Tea  imported  direct  from  the  country  of   growth   and  production,   and  tea 

purchased  in  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

29a   Tea,  n.o.p. 

39b   Arrowroot. 

40   Salt  for  the  use  of  the  sea  or  gulf  fisheries. 

55   Indian  corn,  not  for  purposes  of  distillation. 

60   Wheat. 

61   Wheat  flour. 

66   Biscuits,  sweetened. 

77a   Cocoa  beans,  not  roasted,  crushed  or  ground. 

101a   Limes. 

118a   Squid. 

129   Oysters,  seed  and  breeding,  imported  for  the  purpose   of  being    planted  in 

Canadian  waters. 
132   Live  fish  and  fish  eggs,  for  propagating  purposes. 

134   All  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  colour,  and  all  refined  sugars  of 

whatever  kinds,  grades  or  standards. 

135   Sugar,  n.o.p.,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  colour,  sugar  drainings  or 

pumpings,  etc.,  and  molasses  testing  over  56  degrees  by  the  polariscope. 

142   Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  for  excise  purposes. 

143   Cigars  and  cigarettes. 

144   Cut  tobacco. 

145   Manufactured  tobacco,  n.o.p.,  and  snuff. 

153   Lime  juice,  raw  and  concentrated,  not  refined. 

164   Wine  of  all  kinds,  except  sparkling  wines,  containing  not  more  than  40  per 

cent  of  proof  spirit,  when  the  produce  of  any  British  colony  or  territory 
in  the  South  African  Customs  Union  Convention. 
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169   Novels,  etc.,  unbound  or  paper  bound,  or  in  sheets,  not  including  Christmas 

annuals,  or  juvenile  or  toy  books. 

171   Books,  printed,  periodicals  and  pamphlets,   or   parts  thereof,  n.o.p.,   not  in- 

cluding blank  account  books,  copy  books,  or  books  to  be  written  or  drawn 
upon. 

1 7 2   Books  on  the  application  of  science  to  industries  of  all  kinds;  books  printed 

in  any  language  other  than  the  English  and  French  languages,  etc.,  and 
bibles,  prayer  books,  psaim  and  hymn  books,  religious  tracts,  and  Sunday 
school  lesson  pictures. 

L78   Books,  embossed,  and  grooved  cards  for  the  blind;  and  books  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  ;  maps  and  charts  for  schools  for 
the  blind. 

17  4   Books  printed  by  any  government  or  by  any  association  for   the  promotion 

of  science  or  letters,  and  official  annual  reports  of  religious  or  benevo- 
lent associations,  etc. 

17,")   Text  books,  etc.,  which   are   on   the  curriculum  of  any  university,  etc.,  in 

Canada;  and  books  specially  imported  for  the  use  of  incorporated 
mechanics'  institutes,  public  libraries,  etc. 

176   Bools,  bound  or  unbound,  printed  and  manufactured  more  than  twelve  years. 

ITSa   Goods  spec'fied  in  item  178,  imported  by  mail,  and  duty   paid   by  Customs 

Revenue  stamps. 

10a   Photographs  sent  to  the  press  for  use  only  as  news  pictures. 

184   Newspapers,  magazines  and  literary  papers,  unbound  ;  fashion  plates  imported 

with  magazines  or  periodical  trade  journals. 

196   Pointing  paper,  in  sheets  and  rolls  valued  at  not  more  than  2Jc.  per  pound. 

201   Matr'x  paper;  not  being  tissue  paper,  adapted  for  use  in  printing. 

2*091)   Nicotine  sulphate. 

 Ores  of  meta's,  n.o.p. 

329a   Iron  ore. 

348a   "Works  of  art  in  bronze,  cast  from  models  made  in  Canada  and  designed  by 

sculptors  domiciled  there;n. 
352a   Bells  wh^n  imported  for  use  of  churches  only. 

359   Gold  and  silver,  in  ingots,  etc.,  unmanufactured;  gold  and  silver  sweepings  ; 

and  bullion  fringe  or  gold  fringe. 

36  0   British  and  Canadian  coin  and  foreign  gold  coin. 

369   Chronometers  and  compasses  for  sh'ps. 

373   Scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  recovered 

from  vessels  wrecked  in  Canadian  waters. 

4  41   Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines,  etc. 

443   Newspaper  printing  presses,  etc. 

445   Mown?  machines,  harvesters,  binding  attachments,  reapers,  etc. 

445a   Malleable  iron  castings  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  mowing- 
machines,  harvesters,  etc. 

446a   Tract:on  ditching  machines  adapted  for  tile  drainage  on  farms,  etc. 

464   Tools  and  machinery,  and  materials  or  parts  in  the  rough,  unfinished,  etc., 

for  the  manufacture  of  rifles  for  the  Government  of  Canada. 

466   Surg'cal  and  dental  instruments  of  metal,  etc. 

466a   Glassware  and  other   scientific  apparatus   for    laboratory   work   in  public 

hospitals,  etc. 

170   Goods  as  specified  for  the  manufacture  or  equipment  of  ships' or  vessels. 

483   Sterotypes,  electrotypes  and  celluloids  of  newspaper  columns  in  any  language 

other  than  French  and  English,  and  of  books,  and  bases  and  matrices, 
and  copper  shells  for  the  same. 

544   Binder  twine  and  twine  for  harvest  binders. 

544a   Artichs  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  manufacture   of  binder  twine  or 

twine  for  harvest  binders. 
570   Silk,  raw  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not  being  doubled,  twisted  or  advanced 

in  manufacture  in  any  way ;  silk  cocoons  and  silk  waste. 

595   Locomotives  and  railway  passenger,  baggage  and  freight   cars,  property  of 

railway  companies  in  United  States  crossing  the  frontier,  etc. 

596   Mate  iais  to  be  used  in   Canada   for   construction  of   bridges  and  tunnels 

cross'ng  the  boundary  between  the  TJmted  States  and  Canada,  etc. 
676   Metallic  tubes,  etc.,  for  manufacture  of  vaccine  points. 

682   Fish  hooks  for  deep  sea  or  lake  fishing,  and  all  other  articles  enumerated  in 

th;s  item. 

688   Artificial  limbs  and  parts  thereof;  artificial  teeth  not  mounted. 

689   Life-boats   and   life-saving   apparatus   specially   imported   by   societies  to 

entourage  the  saving  of  human  life. 
689a   Miners  rescue  appliances,  and  automatic  resuscitation  apparatus. 

690   Cloth'ng  and  books,  donations  of,  for  chartiable  purposes,  and  photographs, 

not  exceeding  three  sent  by  friends  and  not  for  sale. 

690a   Casual  donations  from  abroad   sent  by  friends,   and  not  being  advertising 

matter,  tobacco,  articles  containing  spirits  or  merchandise  for  sale — when 
duty  does  not  exceed  50  cents  in  any  one  case. 

691   Communion  sets  of  metal,  glass  or  wood. 
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692   Coins,  cabinets  of;  collections  of  medals  and  collections  of  postage  stamps; 

medals  of  gold,  s  Tver  or  copper  and  other  metallic  articles  bestowed  as 
trophies  or  received  as  prizes,  etc. 
692a   A  titles  presented  from  abroad  in  recognition  of  saving  of  human  life. 

693   Collections  of  antiauities,  for  public  museums,  public  libraries,  etc. 

694   Models  of  inventions  and  of  other  improvements  in  the  arts. 

695a   Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colour  and  pastels,  valued  at  not  less  than  twenty 

dollars  each ;  paintings  and  sculptures  by  artists  domiciled  in  Canada, 
but  residing  temporarily  abroad  for  purposes  of  study. 

696   Philosophic  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments,  and  preparations, 

including  boxes  and  bottles  containing  the  same ;  maps,  photographic 
reproductions,  casts  as  models,  etchings,  and  lithographic  prints  or 
charts — when  imported  under"  conditions  of  tariff  item  696. 

697   Globes,  geographical,  topographical  and  astronomical. 

698   Typewriters,  type,  tablets  with  movable  figures,  and    musical  instruments, 

for  schools  for  the  blind. 

699   Botanical  and  entomo  ogical  specimens  and  all  other  articles  in  this  item. 

700   Animals  and  articles  brought  into  Canada  for  exhibition  or  competition  for 

prizes. 

701   Menageries,  horses,  cattle,  carriages,  and  harness  of. 

7(  2   Carriages  for  travellers  and  carriages  laden  with  merchandise. 

703   Travellers'  baggage. 

704   Apparel,  wearing  and  other  personal  and  household  effects,  not  merchandise, 

of  British  subjects  dying  abroad,  but  domiciled  in  Canada ;  books, 
pictures,  family  plate  of  furniture,  personal  effects  and  heirlooms  left 
by  bequest. 

705   Settlers  effects  as  per  item  705. 

706   Articles  for  the  personal  or  official  use  of  Consuls  General,  etc. 

707   Articles  for  the  use  of  the  Governor  General. 

708   Arms,  etc.,  property  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  per  item  708. 

709   Articles.,  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada,  returned — under  condi- 

tions in  item  709. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  ARGENTINA. 

The  Monetary  Times  Annual  for  1915  contains  an  article  on  Canadian  trade  with 
Argentina,  written  by  the  Argentine  Consul  General,  Mr.  Carlos  A.  Galarce.  This 
article  points  out  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  greater  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  in  view  of  the  growing  interest  being  taken  in  the  development  of 
Canadian  trade  with  South  America,  may  be  reproduced  herewith. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INCREASED  TRADE. 

The  abnormal  conditions  under  which  the  whole  commercial  world  is  existing  on 
account  of  the  war  in  Europe  are  causing  Canada  and  the  other  nations  which  may  be 
considered  as  providers  of  certain  articles  as  well  as  consumers  of  others,  to  concen- 
trate all  their  efforts  upon  gaining  those  markets  which  at  the  present  time  are  left 
open  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  most  important  nations  of  the  world.  These  conditions 
bring  Canada  with  other  countries  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  where  to  buy  those 
articles  which  hitherto  have  been  provided  by  the  nations  now  engaged  in  war  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  markets  for  those  products  which  at  present  cannot  be  sold  to 
Europe.  These  new  conditions  will,  most  assuredly,  bring  about  the  most  enormous 
changes  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  different  exporting  countries  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  international  commerce.  What  will  be  the  extra  nature  of  these  changes  it 
is  impossible  for  us  at  present  to  foretell,  and  only  time  can  determine  these  new 
developments  and  readjust  the  balance  of  world-wide  trading  relationships. 

BOTH  YOUNG  COUNTRIES. 

In  speaking  of  the  trade  of  Argentina,  the  commercial  interchange  which  exists 
with  Canada  and  the  possibilities  of  increases  in  the  markets  of  one  or  the  other  by 
reciprocal  trading,  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  Canada  and  Argentina  are  young 
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countries  and  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  providers  of  raw  material  of  almost 
entirely  the  same  class.  This  makes  it  difficult,  under  existing  circumstances,  for  both 
countries  at  once  to  enlarge  their  commercial  radius,  although  it  will  surely  come  in  a 
gradual  process.  Nevertheless,  there  arc  several  articles  which  could  be  advantageously 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries. 

Argentina  could  provide  Canada  with  wool,  hides,  meat,  corn,  quebracho,  etc.,  in 
exchange  for  Lumber,  printing  paper,  agricultural  implements,  fish,  apples,  etc.  To 

things  in  order:  Argentina  exports  beef  to  the  amount  of  $46,000,000;  mutton, 
$5,600,000;  corn,  $108,000,000;  wool,  $58,000,000;  hides,  $42,000,000;  quebracho  (log- 
wood  or  extract  for  tanning  or  dyeing  purposes),  $9,800,000;  of  all  of  which  Canada 
apparently  receives  oothing  or  so  little  that  if  any  quantities  appear  in  the  statistics 
they  arc  too  insignificant  to  be  of  any  importance  whatever.  It  is  said  "  apparently," 
because  in  reality  Canada  receives  a  considerable  portion  of  the  articles  exported  from 
Argentina,  bu1  as  these  only  come  after  a  series  of  transhipments  through  other  coun- 
tries which  appear  in  the  statistics  as  the  real  suppliers,  their  origin  seems  to  be 
entirely  Lost  with  the  resulting  additional  disadvantage  of  great  increases  in  the  prices 
of  articles  so  imported.  This  increase  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  products  from  the 
seller  to  what  may  be  called  in  this  case  the  country  acting  as  middleman  and  to  the 
final  country  of  importation,  is,  of  course,  ultimately  borne  by  the  consumer. 

LINES  AWAITING  DEVELOPMENT. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exportations  from  Canada  to  Argentina  are  not  in  any 
more  favourable  situation.   Argentina  imports  agricultural  implements  to  the  amount 
$7,500,000;  fish,  $3,000,000;  lumber,  $18,800,000;  paper  (printing,  wall,  writing  and 
other  kinds),  $5,700,000,  etc.,  little  or  none  of  which  appear  in  the  statistics  as  coming 
from  Canada. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  an  increase  in  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  advantage  has  not 
been  taken  of  this  opportunity  long  ago. 

It  seems  that  existing  systems  of  trading  have  made  it  impossible  to  develop  this 
interchange  between  the  two  countries.  Proof  may  be  found  for  the  necessity  of  a  new 
system  of  organized  representations  from  Canadian  exporters  to  Argentina  in  the 
following  instances:  A  well  known  manufacturing  house  in  Canada  sends  agricultural 
machines  yearly  to  Argentina  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  and  yet  at  present  no  agency 
as  been  (established  there  and  it  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise  if  in  a  short  time  this 
firm  should  lose  its  market  in  Argentina  on  account  of  this  seeming  want  of  enterprise. 

The  customs  tariff  of  Argentina  is  equal  for  all  countries  with  whom  commercial 
relations  exist  and  so  it  will  be  seen  that  Canadian  products  may  enter  there  under 
the  -  me  conditions  as  those  of  any  other  country.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  there 
exists  keen  competition  for  an  entry  into  Argentine  markets  and  that  those  who  have 
gained  any  ground  there  will  not  yield  it  up  to  the  newcomer  without  considerable 
resistance. 

If  Canada  would  wish  to  gain  some  commercial  ascendancy  in  Argentina,  it  must 
lish  its  trade  relations  on  the  firm  base  of  response  to  the  requirements  of  the 
purchaser,  because  if  there  is  failure  in  this  direction,  it  is  impossible  to  look  for  any 
Lg  success.    This  should  be  entered  upon  with  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  Can- 
ada of  a  continued  market  and  not  a  market  which  exists  merely  during  those  years 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  that  is  nearer  or  more  convenient. 

SOME  VALUABLE  HINTS. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  return  again  to  the  case  of  would-be  purchasers  in  Argen- 
tina of  Canadian  apples.  Two  years  ago  inquiries  were  received  from  importing  com- 
panies wishing  to  purchase  apples  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Minister  of  Trade 
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and  Commerce,  the  addresses  of  exporters  of  apples  were  obtained  and  these  firms 
were  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Argentine  consulate  or  directly  to  the  firms 
interested,  with  the  result  that  not  one  of  the  thirty-five  apple-growing  associations 
took  the  matter  up.  Last  year  there  was  an  overproduction  of  apples  for  which  no 
markets  could  be  found. 

The  Argentine  importer,  the  same  as  any  other,  needs  to  know  that  he  can  depend 
on  his  supply  when  he  needs  it  and  not  only  at  such  times  as  it  appears  advantageous 
to  the  exporter  and,  if  he  cannot  obtain  this  in  one  quarter,  he  will  seek  it  in  another. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Canadian  exporter  should,  above  all,  try  to  offer  the  same 
or  a  better  article  than  that  already  imported  and  in  the  same  or  better  conditions  if 
possible.  With  these  two  points  well  defined  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  the  gain- 
ing of  permanent  success  by  the  Canadian  exporter  in  my  country.  The  duties  which 
are  considered  of  the  greatest  significance  here  in  Canada  are  not  necessarily  of  such 
importance  in  Argentina.  The  chief  point  is  to  know  if  products  can  find  a  market 
there  and  to  know  that  the  articles  exported  are  of  such  a  class  as  may  make  them 
able  to  compete  with  those  already  imported  there. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  20,  1915 : — 

Cheese- 
Bristol  :  ,  82/  84/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   80/  82/  „ 

London   79/  81/ 

Glasgow   .  .  82/  83/ 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol    76/         79/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool     75/         77/  n 

London   74/         78/  » 

Glasgow      

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   66/  68/ 

London  

Glasgow   70/  71/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   76/         78/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   71/  74/ 

London     72/  76/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
»hows  the  quantities  oi  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  23,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


A  nimals  living  : — 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


t  resh  meat  : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton       .i  ii  H    ii 

Pork  „  „  „  , 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon   n 


Beef.. 
Hams 
Pork. . 


Meat,  unenumerated,  salted   ... 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  thaD  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned)   

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter  


Margarine  

Cheese   

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums. 


condensed 

preserved,  other  kinds. 


Eggs  Gt.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard     n 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat   ., 

Wheatmeal  and  flour  ,   n 

Barley   n 

Oats   „ 

Ppas    ii 

Beans  %   n 

Maize  or  Indian  corn   <i 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples   .  H 

Pears  i 

Hay  

Hops  


Tons 
Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


17 


87 

210,367 
109,651 
21,954 
13,936 

110,266 
1,975 
25,352 
5,482 
3,134 

9,797 

100,660 
29,571 
50,U09 
45 
1H0 
25,248 
429 
245,142 
40,967 
6,239 
8,754 
68,252 

1,526,100 
278,300 
286,700 
292,500 
29,813 
5,140 
595,100. 

81,011 

223 
291 
5,726 
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ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  F.  Dane,  has  forwarded  to 
the  Department  particulars  regarding  the  requirements  of  a  firm  doing  an  extensive 
business  in  electrical  supplies.  This  firm  inquires  as  to  whether  Canada  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  suitable  substitutes  for  electrical  fittings  formerly  obtained  from  con- 
tinental sources.    The  following  are  some  of  the  goods  inquired  for: — 

High  voltage  single  pole  cut-outs  (for  circuits  up  to  250  volts). 

High  voltage  single  pole  bow  cut-outs  (for  250  volt  circuits). 

Loop-in  high  voltage  ceiling  roses  (for  circuits  up  to  250  volts) 

Bayonet  cap  lampholders  (flanged). 

High  voltage  single  pole  tumbler  switches. 

High  voltage  single  pole  branch  switches. 

High  voltage  single  pole  switches. 

High  voltage  wall  sockets  and  two-pin  plug? 

Counterweight  sets  and  fittings. 

Carbons  for  arc  lamps. 

Electric  bells,  electric  bell  indicators  and  electric  bell  pushes. 

The  inquirers  state  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  Canadian  quotations  the  most 
favourable  consideration,  and  would  also  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  regarding 
details  of  the  goods  required. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  may  also  illustrated  catalogues 
giving  particulars  of  the  requirements.    (Refer  file  No.  A.  1226.) 


RUSSIAN  TRADE  POSSIBILITIES. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  which  should  receive  an  impetus  as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  branch  has  been 
established  in  Petrograd  of  the  British  Trade  Intelligence  Department  of  Kelly's 
Directories,  Limited.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  this  branch  the  follow- 
ing survey  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  requirements  of  the  Russian  market 
was  published  in  the  Monthly  Trade  Review  issued  by  this  agency.  This  article  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  Canadians  in  view  of  the  notices  on  the  trade  with  Russia 
which  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Report. 

A  COUNTRY  OF  VAST  RESOURCES. 

Russia,  commercially  and  industrially,  is  a  vast  reservoir  as  yet  scarcely  tapped, 
with  8,647,657  square  miles,  and  her  population  of  over  170,000,000,  fast  awakening 
to  a  new  phase  of  civilization.  Russia's  wants  are  many  and  urgent,  and  she  has  to 
offer  in  exchange  much  for  which  the  markets  of  the  world  crave.  The  study  of  Russia 
is  like  the  watching  of  a  flower  bursting  forth  from  the  bud  into  bloom,  where  the 
opening  up  of  each  petal  is  a  revelation.  Her  possibilities  cannot  be  grasped  at  once, 
even  by  her  own  people. 
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At  presenl  Russia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  with  vast  tracts  under 
exploitation,  other  regions  mapped  out  ready  for  settlers,  and  yet  more  land  practi- 
cally unexplored,  Siberia,  until  recently  a  closed  region,  is  being  opened  up  as  a  fertile 
Itural  and  pastoral  country,  where  mining  and  other  industries  may  also  be 
organized.  Some  226,012,000  acres  are  under  cereals,  10,305,000  acres  under  potatoes, 
tla\  ami  hemp  5,568,000  acres,  under  grass  87,127,000  acres,  and  natural  grazing  land 
97,155,000  acres.  Wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye  are  exported  to  an  enormous  extent,  also 
maize,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  while  and  millet;  spelt  and  buckwheat  are  grown  for  home 
consumption.  The  head  of  live  stock  is  on  the  same  gigantic  scale,  there  being  over 
IS.147.000  cattle,  :i  1 .457,000  horses,  70,102,000  sheep  and  13,144,000  swine.  Apart 
Prom  the  export  of  cereals  there  is  a  very  large  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  dairy 
produce,  poultry  and  eggs,  hides  and  bristles,  beet  sugar  and  other  farm  produce. 
Then  we  have  the  far-stretching  forests,  of  which  there  are  some  550,000,000  acres  in 
European  Russia  (000,000,000  belonging  to  the  Crown  domain  or  to  the  State)  and 
over  650,000,000  State  forests  in  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  curious  exchange  of  produce  going  on. 
While  Russia  sells  wheat  and  dairy  and  poultry  produce  she  is  an  importer  of  food 
on  an  enormous  scale.  She  sells  us  sturgeon  and  caviare,  but  buys  millions  of  herrings. 
She  sells  ns  hides  and  skins,  but  buys  leather  goods.  In  exchange  for  her  metal  ores 
we  -end  her  machinery,  tools  and  manufactured  metal  goods. 

As  regards  raw  materials,  the  chief  timbers  for  export  are  pines,  firs  and  .oaks, 
with  larch  and  cedar  from  Asia.  Her  minerals  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
mercury,  asbestos,  mica,  coal  and  petroleum.  Of  platinum  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  world's  consumption  comes  from  the  Urals. 

Mining  still  needs  development,  and  is  open  to  foreign  capital,  though  there  are 
certain  reservations  as  regards  the  Amur  and  lands  on  the  sea  borders. 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 

According  to  latest  returns  (1912),  the  Russian  foreign  trade  amounted  to  £284,- 
005,000,  of  which  £160,318,000  were  exports  and  £123,687,000  imports.  Now,  while  we 
bought  from  her  £33,500,000  worth  of  goods,  we  sold  to  her  £15,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  bought  only  £46,000,000  of  goods,  but  sold  £54,000,000  worth,  and 
Austria  bought  £7,500,000  and  sold  £3,500,000.  These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  trade,  and  also  how  much  is  now  open  for  us  to  capture.  That  the  Teu- 
tonic trade  is  open  to  us  is  clear  enough  from  the  attitude  of  officials,  merchants,  and 
the  nation  in  general.  Only  recently  Monsieur  YazonofT,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  declared :  "  The  present  situation  of  affairs  offers  an  opportunity  for  England 
to  develop  her  trade  and  commerce  with  us,  which  may  mean  more  in  future  treaties 
than  is  easy  to  realize." 

NEED  OF  CAPITAL. 

It  is  true  that  what  Russian  economists  and  men  of  business  most  desire  is  foreign 
capital  and  men  to  develop  the  country's  material  resources.  That  foreigners  are 
really  welcome  is  shown  by  the  extremely  liberal  laws  relating  to  the  position  of  aliens 
generally,  and  especially  in  their  relation  to  trade  and  industry.  Foreigners  are  prac- 
tically on  the  same  level  as  Russians.  They  may  own  real  and  personal  property,  lease 
lands  and  houses,  manage  their  own  businesses  or  act  as  stewards.  They  are  only 
deprived  of  these  privileges  in  the  Amur,  and  are  subject  to  special  regulations  in 
Turkestan,  the  Far  East,  Ural,  Akmolinsk,  Semirietchensk,  Brasnovodsk,  and  certain 
Polish  provinces.  They  may  engage  in  mining  on  state  or  private  property  outside 
of  Poland,  the  maritime  regions,  the  Province  of  Ousinski,  where  it  borders  on  China, 
and  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  An  Englishman  desiring  to  act  as  a  merchant  must 
produce  papers  of  identification,  and  then  conform  to  the  Imperial  laws.  That  is  to 
say,  he  will  have  to  take  out  a  license.    A  first-class  "  trade  patent,"  entitling  the 
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holder  to  act  as  a  wholesale  dealer,  costs  £50  per  annum.  A  second-class  "  patent,'7 
entitling-  the  holder  to  carry  on  retail  business,  will  cost  from  £5  to  £15.  In  addition 
to  these  Imperial  taxes  there  are  town  dues,  which  vary  between  50  and  60  per  cent 
on  the  taxes.  Managers  have  to  take  out  formal  licenses.  Foreign  joint  stock  com- 
panies wishing  to  open  joint  branch  agencies  may  do  so  by  merely  producing  papers 
of  identification  and  paying  the  prescribed  trading  dues.  But  foreign  joint  stock  com- 
panies wishing  to  carry  on  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises  in  Russia  have  to 
obtain  sanction  through  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Commercial  agents  must  take  out. 
a  personal  license  of  £5  and  one  of  £15  for  each  of  the  firms  he  represents,  and  also  pay 
local  town  dues.  Commercial  travellers  pay  £15  for  a  license,  plus  local  dues.  These 
are  obtained  at  the  first  custom  house  on  entering  Russia  and  have  to  be  registered 
at  the  first  town  where  business  is  commenced.  Merchants  and  agents  are,  under  the 
Imperial  laws  regulating  trade,  obliged  to  keep  certain  books  in  a  prescribed  manner, 
and  furnish  periodical  returns  of  the  business  done,  amount  of  capital  invested  aiK3 
other  such  returns. 

PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

Though  Russia  is  anxious  to  promote  industrial  progress,  so  far  little  has  been 
done — when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  land  and  the  size  of  the  population.  In 
textiles  there  is  considerable  activity,  large  spinning  and  weaving  mills  existing  for 
flax,  wool,  cotton  (using  largely  staple  grown  in  the  Asiatic  provinces)  and  silk. 
Nevertheless,  wool  and  cotton  yarns  form  an  important  item  of  imports.  The  imports 
of  finished  textiles  amounted  to  over  £30,000,000.  There  are  great  smelting,  iron,  steel 
and  engineering  works,  yet  there  is  a  regular  iron  and  steel  famine  within  the  empire, 
and  iron,  steel  and  metal  manufactured  goods  had  to  be  imported  to  the  value  of 
£30,000,000.  As  regards  iron  and  steel  (also  iron  and  steel  rails,  girders  and  tubes), 
the  demand  must  go  on  enormously,  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  developments  now 
going  on,  but  also  make  good  the  waste  inevitably  entailed  by  the  war. 

The  Government  does  all  in  its  power  to  promote  trade  and  industry  by  its  liberal 
land  policy,  the  low  tariffs  on  railways  and  canals  and  other  facilities  granted.  On  the 
other  hand  the  customs  tariff  is  unquestionably  framed  on  a  protective  basis.  How- 
ever, while  the  motive  was  to  assist  in  the  building  up  of  local  industries,  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  exorbitant  prices  being  charged  to  the  public.  In  connection  with 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  there  is  a  strong  movement  to  lower,  or  temporarily  sus- 
pend, import  dues  when  prices  rise  too  high  or  iron  works  prove  unable  to  supply 
requirements  without  undue  delay. 

As  regards  manufactures,  it  must  be  remembered  that  certain  trades  are  either 
Government  monopolies  or  subject  to  Government  regulation  and  special  taxation. 
Such  trades  and  industries  include  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  sugar  production  and 
refining,  production  of  salt,  manufacture  of  tobacco,  matches,  arms,  ammunition  and 
explosives.  Imperial  laws  relating  to  foods  and  drugs  are  also  somewhat  drastic  and 
severely  administered,  but  they  are  just  and  reasonable. 

IRON    AND   STEEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Russia's  urgent  need  is  for  iron  and  steel  in  bulk,  as  well  as  for  partly  wrought 
and  manufactured  metal  goods.  Her  great  demand  must  continue  for  many  years  to 
come. 

At  a  recent  official  conference  between  Russian  consumers  and  ironmasters,  the 
president,  M.  Litvinov-Falinski,  stated  that  in  spite  of  the  most  strenous  efforts  the 
local  iron  and  steel  works  were  quite  unable  to  meet  demands,  or  even  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  outlet.  Taking  pig  iron  alone,  it  was  shown  that  the  produce  for 
1913  was  4,571,700  tons,  an  advance  of  over  690,000  tons  on  the  output  of  1912;  yet 
this  was  less  than  half  of  the  increased  demand.  At  this  conference  some  important 
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figures  were  given,  comparing  the  consumption  in  1010  with  the  demands  for  1914. 
Those  figures  are  set  forth  below: — 


1910. 

1914. 

• 

Tons. 

Tons. 

el  

  53,571 

107,143. 

  4S5,000 

821,430 

Jul  U  ten  u  req  u  ire  men  ts  — 

K ;  i  i  I  s 

535  714 

821,430 

Ties.  . 

98  214 

140,300 

Tyros. .  . 

50  000 

107,143 

Axles  

53',572 

Light  rails  for  tramways  

71,430 

acquirements  of  other  consumers — 

321,4219 

339,286 

  410,714 

444,500 

Urals  

  628,000 

816,000 

Part  wrought  iron  

  1,142,851 

1,625,000 

Sheet  iroti  

590,000 

Ev<  a  these  figures  give  hut  a  slight  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  the  trade,  for  this  increase  in  demand  of  over  55  per  cent  by  railways,  and 
close  upon  LOO  per  cent  by  other  consumers,  only  tells  part  of  the  tale.  At  the  begin- 
E  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  would  require  178,571 
1 1  el.  As  events  have  turned  out,  both  the  navy  and  army,  not  to  mention  the 
railways  and  public  works,  will  far  exceed  their  estimates.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  war  has  already  greatly  interfered  with  the  ironworks  of  Southern 
Russia  ami  Poland,  and  to  a  less  extent,  those  of  Central  Kussia  and  Urals. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTION. 

Russian  iron  ores  are  abundant  and  widely  spread.  They  vary  greatly  in  value. 
Those  of  Southern  Russia  contain  from  60  to  63  per  cent  of  iron.  In  Central  Russia 
the  ores  are  easy  to  reduce,  but  are  not  high  grade  and  contain  sulphur.  Those  of 
Poland  contain  not  more  than  32  to  36  per  cent  of  iron,  and  so  are  always  mixed  with 
higher  grade  ores  before  reduction.  The  Ural  has  excellent  ores.  Siberia  contains 
rich  stores,  as  yet  undefined  for  the  most  part.  In  the  Altai  district  the  returns  are 
very  good,  an  assay  showing  89-19  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron,  1-92  protoxide  of  iron, 
0-10  manganese  and  no  sulphur.  In  1912  Russian  exports  of  iron  ores  from  port  of 
Nicolaiev  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  56,800  tons,  of  which  21,850  went  to  Mid- 
dlesbro',  and  the  balance  to  Cardiff,  West  Hartlepool  and  Glasgow.  Germany  took 
290,540  tons,  of  which  278,000  entered  through  Dutch  ports.  The  exports  from  the 
ports  on  the  Sea  of  Azov  were  305,785  tons. 

M  ost  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  are  situated  in  Southern  Russia,  Poland,  Central 
Russia  and  the  Urals.  But  these  do  not  amount  to  much  for  so  vast  an  empire.  All 
told,  the  men  employed  in  all  metal  trades  is  under  500,000,  with  about  20,000  women. 
We  have  seen  M.  Falinski's  figures  as  regards  pig  iron  and  steel  for  1914.  The  latest 
detailed  returns  are  for  1912,  and  we  compare  these  again  with  the  output  of  1910: — 

Pig-  Iron.                                                               1910.  '  1912. 

Tons.  Tons. 

South  Russia                                                                             2,031,000  2,795,000 

Poland                                                                                   >  246,000  386,000 

Moscow   and   North   Russia                                                       78,000  136,000 

Siberia  has  ironworks  capable  of  an  output  of  about  £5,000  of  iron  per  annum; 
but  her  estimated  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  is  worth  over  £4,000,000.  New  smelt- 
ing works  are  being  established,  but  at  nothing  like  a  rate  to  agree  with  the  demand. 

IRON   AND   STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Russia  is  largely  controlled  by  well-organized 
trusts.    The  Prodameta  Smelting  and  Steel  and  Ironworks  Syndicate  is  an  assoeia- 
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tion  of  a  number  of  firms,  whose  controlled  output  is  purchased  at  an  agreed  rate  by 
the  syndicate,  who  then  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  The  ironmasters  are  paid  fort- 
nightly on  consignments  made  in  accordance  with  pre-arranged  estimates.  The  syndi- 
cate collects  the  money,  so  is  thus  at  once  a  selling  and  a  financing  agency.  It  is 
claimed  that  its  work  has  not  resulted  in  the  artificial  raising  of  prices;  on  the  other 
hand,  consumers  complain  that  the  association  prevents  the  free  production  of  pig 
iron,  steel  ingots  and  partly  wrought  metals,  thus  incommoding  the  markets.  The 
original  syndicate  has  been  split  up  into  five  branches,  grouped  thus:  (1)  sheet  iron 
and  steel  (other  than  roofing  sheets)  and  plates,  (2)  girders  and  channels,  (3)  tyres 
and  axles,  (4)  bars  and  light  rails,  (5)  heavy  rails.  The  manufacturers  of  roofing 
sheets  and  of  iron  pipes  are  outside  of  the  organizations.  The  wire  and  wire  goods 
manufacturers  of  the  Ural  district  have  a  syndicate,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1913  they  produced  6,406  tons  of  wire  (as  against  2,420  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1912),  and  3,820  tons  of  wire  goods  (as  against  2,785  tons  in  1912)  for  the  same 
period. 

There  are,  it  appears,  seven  iron  and  steel  works  in  Poland  affiliated  to  the  syndi- 
cate, two  in  the  Urals,  two  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  two  in  HJentral  Russia  and  sixteen 
in  Southern  Russia,  the  combination  employing  over  100,000  hands  and  a  capital  of 
£26,000,000. 

The  Prodameta  Iron  and  Steel  Works  Syndicate  in  1912  disposed  of  the  following 
output:  iron  and  steel  sheets,  135,076  tons;  girders  and  sleepers,  226,531  tons;  tyres 
and  axles,  27,083  tons;  bars  and  partly  wrought  iron,  45,710  tons.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1913  these  figures  read:  iron  and  steel  sheets,  235,204  tons;  girders  and 
sleepers,  11,663  tons;  tyres  and  axles,  48,657  tons;  bars  and  partly  wrought  iron, 
514,626  tons. 

This  was  for  one  group.  The  general  returns  for  1912  were:  steel  ingots,  4,418,- 
000  tons;  half -wrought  steel,  4,910,250  tons;  manufactured  articles,  4,063,210  tons. 

Thus  all  stocks  of  pig  iron,  ingot  and  sheet  steel,  all  part-wrought  metals  and  even 
ores  were  exhausted.  Indeed,  any  accumulation  of  stocks  or  any  formation  of  reserves 
is  out  of  the  question  under  existing  circumstances. 

For  several  years  past  the  manufacture  of  steel  ingots"  has  exceeded  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron,  the  excess  being  made  up  of  imported  pig  and  scrap  iron,  the  respec- 
tive excess  of  steel  ingots  over  pig  iron  being  493,000  tons  in  1910,  353,000  tons  in 
1911,  and  285,000  tons  in  1912. 

IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  to  find  the  imports  under  most  of  the  above 
heads  swelling  to  large  amounts.  Iron  and  steel  imports  (including  rails)  were  valued 
at  £836,979  (£242,916  from  Great  Britain) ;  manufactured  iron  and  steel  at  £7,826,- 
354  (Great  Britain,  £1,463,900);  spare  parts  of  machinery  at  £1,305,000  (Great 
Britain,  £173,958);  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  at  £3,376,660  (Great 
Britain,  £269,895)  ;  agricultural  steam  machinery  at  £2,763,850  (Great  Britain,  £415,- 
200;);  ships,  iron  and  steel,  at  £315,100  (Great  Britain,  £80,730);  wire  at  £154,062 
(Great  Britain,  £43,602). 

FUTURE  REQUIREMENTS. 

We  have  seen  how  constructional  iron  and  steel  are  required  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  general  development  going  forward.  This  demand 
is  bound  to  go  up  at  an  accelerated  speed,  for  we  must  remember  that  the  Russian 
empire  is  very  sparsely  populated,  though  by  races  which  for  the  most  part  are 
increasing  at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate.  While  there  is  a  certain  emigration  to  foreign 
countries,  as  a  rule  the  people  of  the  older  Russia  trek  to  newer  parts  of  the  empire 
and  find  more  room  for  their  energies.  Thus  the  movement  of  population  is  largely 
Oonfined  within  the  borders  of  the  country  itself.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  self-coloniz- 
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ing  empire,  and  this  has  a  decided  influence  on  national  industry  and  commerce. 
Siberia,  with  its  ^786,730  square  miles  and  its  population  of  almost  8,000,000,  and 

s<  cti  ".i-  of  European  Russia  (for  here  the  density  of  the  population  is  little  more 
than  half  that  of  Spain),  offers  splendid  fields  for  development  in  agriculture,  the  pas- 
toral industries,  mining,  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  other  directions.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  government  has  the  task  well  in  hand,  and  is  being  ably  seconded 
by  local  authorities  and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Railways  are  gradually  being  pushed  forward,  branch  lines  constructed,  and  high- 
with  bridges  laid  down.  All  this  requires  iron  and  steel.  As  the  country  is 
opened  up  mining  becomes  possible,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  -mining 
machinery  and  tools.  In  certain  of  the  more  populous  centres  industries  are  being 
established,  including  cotton  and  wool  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  boot  factories,  and 
so  on.  More  constructional  metal  members  and  machinery  are  required  for  this.  In 
mosl  of  the  fairly  big  towns  tramways  and  electric  light  are  the  rule.  Hitherto  most 
of  the  electrical  appliances  for  town  lighting  and  traction  purposes,  for  mines  and 

ries,  have  come  Prom  Germany  (although  Russian  scientists  like  Jablokoff  were 
pioneers  in  electric  lighting).  The  Germans  were  far  ahead  of  us  as  regards  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  and  also  for  dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  and  Austria-Hungary  was 
close  up  to  us.  Much  of  this  could  be  provided  by  British  firms,  if  only  financing  was 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  purchasers.  Whether  it  be  a  costly  electric  installation, 
or  merely  handy  motors  and  transformers,  the  deferred  payment  system  prevails 
largely,  and  secures"  business. 

MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

• 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  very  interesting  class  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Though  doubtless  conservative  in  many  ways,  the  Russian  peasantry  has  a  fund  of 
common  sense,  and  is  not  a  bit  averse  to  the  use  of  labour-saving  appliances,  if  only 
they  are  adapted  to  their  wTork  and  are  economically  within  their  reach.  Both  in  the 
well  settled  old  agricultural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  new  colonized  regions,  horse- 
drawn  and  steam-propelled  ploughs  and  cultivators  are  coming  much  into  use.  So 
are  harrows,  drills,  weed  extractors,  reapers  and  threshers.    The  Russian  Government 

i :  fcherto  offered  substantial  bonuses  on  locally  manufactured  agricultural  machinery 
without,  however,  greatly  affecting  the  output.  The  single-share  plough,  the  so-called 
Anglo-Bulgarian  type,  for  breaking  up  new  land,  enjoys  a  considerable  sale  in  Siberia. 
But  gradual  payment  has  to  be  conceded  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  actual  user. 
This  can  be  done  by  various  methods.  For  instance,  by  the  organization  of  co-opera- 
tive bodies  or  sales  stores,  which  purchase  from  the  manufacturers,  paying  by  means 
of  short  term  bills,  and  selling  to  the  peasant  farmers  on  long  credit.  Both  these 
methods  are  adopted  by  Russian,  American,  and  German  manufacturers. 

METHODS  OF  TRADE. 

This  question  of  payment,  together  with  greater  enterprise  in  pushing  their  wares, 
has  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  German  and  American  manufacturers 
E  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  as  also  the  greater  lightness,  greater  atten- 
tion to  accessories  and  rather  lower  price  of  the  appliances.  All  have  had  their 
influence,  but  the  regrettable  fact  remains  that  we  are  far  behind  our  rivals  in  the 
supply  of  machinery  and  tools  in  practically  every  section  outside  of  mining  and 
certain  branches  of  the  textile  industry,  where  our  specializing  is  recognized  as  unsur- 
passed. 

That  new  methods  ought  to  be  adopted  is  shown  by  tbese  significant  figures:  Of 
the  imported  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  1911  we  sent  5  per  cent  and 
Germany  33-6  per  cent;  in  1912  we  sent  33-6  per  cent  and  Germany  42  per  cent.  But 
of  the  more  elaborate  self-propelled  machinery,  whereas  we  sent  18  per  cent  in  1911 
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and  Germany  15  per  cent,  we  sent  only  15  per  cent  in  1912  as  against  Germany's  26-1 
per  cent.  Even  more  ominous  is  the  fact  that  we  sold  16-7  per  cent  of  spare  parts  in 
1911  and  only  11-4  per  cent  the  following  year,  while  Germany  improved  from  51-2 
per  cent  to  59-6  per  cent.  Our  respective  percentages  as  regards  other  machinery 
were:  Great  Britain,  20-4  per  cent  and  15  per  cent;  Germany,  74-8  per  cent  and  82 
per  cent.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  marked  loss  of  ground.  Unfortunately  the 
same  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  noted  as  regards  other  steel  and  iron  goods,  sheet-iron 
goods,  wire  and  wire  manufactures  and  scientific  apparatus. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  POINTERS. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  with  the  South  American  republics,  now 
that  the  war  has  prevented  these  countries  from  obtaining  as  much  of  their  supplies 
from  Europe  as  hitherto,  the  following  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important 
points  to  be  remembered  in  regard  to  this  trade,  which  appeared  in  the  British  Export 
Gazette,  may  be  appended  as  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time: — 

OPPORTUNITY  AFFORDED  BY  THE  WAR. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  international  affairs,  when  not  only  is  Europe  in  the 
melting  pot  of  war,  but  when  commercial  activities  are  being  permanently  revolution- 
ized in  every  part  of  the  world,  no  markets  are  more  vitally  affected  than  those  of 
South  America.  As  we  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue,  these  Republics  have  hitherto 
purchased  annually  British  goods  to  the  value  of  £45,655,000,  and  German  and  Aus- 
trian goods  worth  over  £33,000,000.  To  the  importer,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  British 
shipper,  the  cessation  of  the  powerful  Teutonic  competition  creates  problems  of  enorm- 
ous importance.  Obviously,  a  great  change  over  sources  of  supply  is  necessitated 
if  South  American  merchants  are  to  continue  their  activities,  and  in  their  interests, 
as  well  as  those  of  prospective  British  manufacturers  for,  and  shippers  to,  these  mar- 
kets, a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the  latter  should  open  up 
relations  with  the  Latin- American  Republics  should  be  of  service  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. For  British  manufacturers  in  general  information  concerning  the  elementary 
points  to  be  observed  may  not  be  wholly  required,  but  there  are  plenty  of  houses  who 
are  now  turning  to  these  great  markets  for  the  first  time,  and  our  efforts  to  guide 
them  along  practical  lines  will  doubtless  be  wholly  approved  and  appreciated  by  our 
numerous  merchant  subscribers  from  Patagonia  to  the  Equator. 

BUSINESS  COURTESY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

To  take  the  South  American  markets  as  a  whole,  a  very  important  factor  in 
wooing  them  is  the  development  of -personal  relations  with  importers.  A  courteous 
letter — in  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  of  course — specially  written  to  a  firm  will  have  three 
times  the  weight  of  a  circular  letter  or  a  dozen  catalogues  or  price  lists  in  English; 
and,  in  a  similar  manner,  travellers,  speaking  the  .Spanish  and  Portuguese  tongues 
fluently,  will  make  far  more  progress  by  going  slowly  and  in  developing  a  personal 
line  of  attack  than  by  attempting  to  clinch  a  transaction  in  a  single  visit  of  half-an- 
hour's  duration.  It  is  not  that  the  South  American  importer  is  less  keen  as  a  busi- 
ness man  than  his  confrere  in,  say,  the  northern  half  of  the  same  continent,  but  that 
he  is  also  temperamentally  keen  in  regard  to  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  carries  them 
into  his  business  dealings  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  does  the  Teuton,  or  even  the 
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Anglo-Saxon.  The  reciprocation  by  others  of  his  courtesies,  therefore,  appeals  with 
Bpecial  force  to  him,  and  will  often  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  one  of  two  offers, 
other  things  being-  equal. 

PKRSISTENCY  VS.  OPPORTUNISM. 

Once  business  relations  have  been  satisfactorily  established,  it  is  no  less  essen- 
tial thai  they  should  be  ratified  by  consistency.    South  America  is  not  a  market  that 
can  be  taken  up  and  left  at  whim,  or  in  accordance  with  an  opportunist  policy.  The 
iss  connections  of  most  South  American  importing  houses  are  frequently  of 
long  standing,  existing  unimpaired  through  good  times  and  bad,  and  often  marked  by 
reciprocal  amenities  of  a  pleasing  character.    When,  therefore,  an  importer  invariably 
iligations  honourably,  it  is  the  obvious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  or 
manufacturer  to  consider  the  interests  of  such  a  firm  to  the  utmost  in  every  trans- 
To    Leave  such  an  importer  in  the  lurch  because,  for  the  moment, .  business 
is  more  lucrative  at  home,  or  in  another  market,  is  the  height  of  folly,  for  it  is  likely 
3troy  in  an  instant  the  course  of  a  steady  and  prospectively-flourishing  business. 
1  1      >UTse,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  at  the  moment  the  South  American  market  is 
financially  not  in  the  best  possible  condition,  but  the  situation  has  only  served  to 
emphasize  the  high  business  morality  realized  by  the  commercial  community  as  a 
w  hole.    The  bold  restrictive  schemes  introduced  by  merchants  themselves  in  the  Argen- 
tiue  and  Uruguay  six  months  being  the  limit  of  terms  for  any  transaction  of  whatever 
maun  it  me.  are  probably  more  drastic  than  anything  of  the  kind  in  commercial  practice 
ls<    lu  re;   and  even  though,  to  some  extent  these  schemes,  which  were  brought  for- 
ward in  July  last,  are  impracticable,  they  afford  evidence  that  the  community  is  as 
honest  and  straightforward  in  dealings  and  methods  as  may  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  FAIR  DEALING. 

Black  sheep  there  are  in  every  flock,  but  fairly  well  authenticated  complaints  from 
South  American  merchants  show  that  they  are  to  be  found  among  European  shippers 
as  well  as  in  South  America.  If  importers  are  expected  to  act  honourably ' they  are 
at  least  entitled  to  demand  honourable  treatment  from  manufacturers.  Yet  it  seems 
to  be  far  too  common  among  certain  classes  of  the  latter  to  practice  substitution  in 
dealing  with  South  American  clients.  Sometimes  it  is  the  failure  to  supply  accord- 
ing to  catalogue  descriptions  or  to  the  sample  .forwarded,  while  at  others  an  altogether 
different  type  of  goods  is  sent.  The  excuse  is  frequently  made  that  such  practices 
are  justifiable  because  it  would  not  pay  to  make  articles  in  strict  accordance  with  local 
idiosyncracies ;  yet  many  German  firms  have  in  the  past  gained  much  of  their  success 
in  these  markets  by  attention  to  even  minute  particular  needs  which  could  not  possibly 
pay  on  the  one  transaction — for  sometimes  special  plant  has  had  to  be  laid  down  for 
a  comparatively  small  order,  which,  however,  paid  overwhelmingly  in  the  ultimate 
result,  if  not  directly  in  regard  to  the  special  line,  indirectly  by  the  scope  it  gave  for 
the  introduction  of  other  lines. 

AGENCY  GRIEVANCES. 

A  still  worse  complaint  is  that  exclusive  agencies,  covering  one  or  all  of  these 
South  American  markets,  have  sometimes  been  granted,  and  then  most  unfairly  manu- 
facturers have  gone  behind  agents'  backs  and  themselves  sold  the  same  class  of  goods 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  such  dishonourable  firms  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  terminate  an  agreement  with  an  agency  firm,  and  commenced  direct  trad- 
ing after  the  preliminary  work  and  expense  have  been  borne  by  the  local  house.  Such 
methods,  of  course,  are  universally  condemned  as  contrary  to  all  the  ethical  standards 
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of  commerce;  and  they  are  mentioned  here  not  because  there  is  any  suggestion  that 
British  firms  in  particular  have  been  culpable  in  this  respect,  but  because  it  is  as 
well  that  the  constant  reminder  should  be  made  that  all  who  would  enter  these,  or 
any  other  markets  for  that  matter,  should  be  prepared  to  deal  fairly,  as  well  as  to 
insist  on  fair  dealing  in  return. 

SUMMARY. 

To  sum  up,  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  South  American  trade  must  be  prepared 
to  correspond  and  quote  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese;  he  must  do  patient  spade  work 
without  attempting  to  "rush"  business;  and  he  must  make  sound  agency  arrange- 
ments, and  abide  carefully  by  them,  giving  liberal  support,  and  not  expecting  to  operate 
on  precisely  the  same  lines  that  he  would  in  a  home  provincial  market.  Above  all, 
he  must  recognize  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  him  to  adopt  a  more  generous 
policy  in  the  matter  of  credits,  as  there  undeniably  is  for  the  South  American  importer 
to  do  what  is  possible  to  curtail  his  demands  in  this  respect.  South  American  buyers 
are  keenly  interested  in  establishing  fuller  relations  with  British  firms,  and  the  latter 
cannot  do  too  much  to  reciprocate  this  interest. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  DEMAND  FOR  POTATOES. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner, 
London,  which  cover  letters  addressed  to  him  by  leading  potato  buyers  in  London,  the 
substance  of  which  is  condensed  in  the  following  statement: — 

Mr.  J.  S.  Daniels,  Spitalfields  Market,  London,  E.,  says: — 

There  is  a  favourable  prospect  for  the  potato  trade  between  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  this  country  in  the  approaching  spring.  My  suggestion  is  to  receive 
potatoes  for  sale  on  consignment.  A  saving  might  be  effected  on  the  freight 
charges  if  several  senders  could  combine  to  charter  a  small  steamer  of  say  2,000 
tons.  I  advise  that  samples  should  be  mailed  in  strong  boxes,  send  a  few  of  each 
sort  in  bags  and  put  in  a  box.  I  could  then  advise  which  is  most  suitable.  They 
must  be  good  quality,  that  is  potatoes  which  boil  white  and  floury  and  keep  white 
when  cold.  I  anticipate  that  by  the  time  the  potatoes  arrive  I  could  make  from 
£5-10  to  £6  per  ton  if  in  good  condition.  If  you  cannot  provide  all  barrels  and 
have  to  use  strong  bags,  we  want  170  lbs.  in  each.  The  potatoes  must  come  to 
me  on  commission  and  as  soon  as  they  are  landed  here  I  am  prepared  to  advance 
50  per  cent  of  their  estimated  value  to  any  bank. 

Nothard  &  Lowe,  of  33  Tooley  street,  London,  S.E.,  write  in  similar  terms,  they 
say  they  have  been  in  business  for  70  years  and  formerly  obtained  potatoes  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  some  from  Nova  Scotia.  They  state 
that  potatoes  have  risen  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  ton  (2,240  lbs.).  White  skinned  potatoes 
are  preferred.  A  further  rise  is  expected  towards  spring.  They  never  buy  and  their 
terms  are  5  per  cent  for  selling  and  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  ton  for  landing  depending  where 
the  vessel  discharges.  They  state  that  they  have  eight  (8)  fruit  warehouses  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  give  as  reference  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Halifax.  They  advise 
if  stocks  are  considerable  a  sample  of  100  or  200  barrels  or  bags  should  be  sent  to 
London  care  being  taken  that  no  damage  occurs  by  frost.  Directly  these  were 
inspected  they  would  cable.  If  shipped  in  bags  they  should  not  be  put  in  any  part 
of  the  steamer  where  they  are  liable  to  be  crushed  by  other  cargo. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  REPORT. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  New  Zealand  for  the  Year  1913. 
(By  Air.  W,  G.  Wichhamlj,  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner.) 

general  conditions. 

The  year  L913  was  remarkable  in  several  respects.  It  was  a  year  of  high  prices, 
and  a  year  of  record  trade  in  nearly  every  country.  The  total  imports  and  exports  of 
NVw  Zealand  for  1012  and  1913  were  as  follows: — 


1912. 

1913. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

20,976,574 

22,286,367 

1,309,793 

21,770,581 

22,986,712 

1,216,131 

Total  

42,747,155 

45,273,079 

2,525,924 

The  above  figures  include  bullion  and  specie  exported  and  imported,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  while  the  value  of  these  latter  exported  has  fallen  by  £82,596,  the  value 
iTted  was  greater  in  1913  by  £234,675.    The  margin  of  gross  exports  over  imports 
is  slightly  reduced  on  the  year,  but  if  specie  be  left  out  of  account  it  is  greater,  as 
appears  below: — 

1912.  1913. 

Imports  excluding  specie   £20,576,579  £21,651,697 

Exports  excluding  specie   21,511,626  22,810,353 

Excess  of  exports   935,047  1,158,656 

REVIEW   OF    IMPORT  TRADE. 

/  mports  affected  by  the  Preferential  Tariff. — The  import  statistics  for  1913  being 
drawn  up  in  the  same  way  as  in  previous  years,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  them  on 
the  -ame  lines  as  last  year,  namely,  by  treating  the  items  to  which  preferential  duties 
apply  separately  from  the  remainder.  This  is  done  partly  because  it  is  doubtless  a 
matter  of  general  interest  to  see  what  effect  these  preferential  duties  have  in  diverting 
rad  — or  at  least  what  diversion  of  trade  is  taking  place  in  those  goods  to  which  the 
duties  apply — and  partly,  as  has  been  explained  more  than  once,  because  in  this  group 
tistics  Ave  may  look  for  a  very  much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  in  the 
remainder,  in  regard  to  the  actual  country  of  origin  of  the  goods. 

The  following  table  shows  .the  general  comparative  position : — 


IMPORTS  OF  GOODS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Total  

£ 

4,086,421 
841,388 

% 
67-8 
13  97 

£ 

4,346,098 
822,529 

% 

671 
127 

£ 

4,622,214 
825,058 

% 

68  ■  68 
12  26 

4,927,809 

81-77 

5,168,627 

798 

5,447,272 

80-94 

1,098,407 

18-23 

1,309,155 

202 

1,283,146 

19  06 

6,026,216 

100  00 

6,477,782 

100  00 

6,730,718 

100  00 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  a  few 
articles  affected  by  the  Preferential  Tariff,  which  are  not  separately  distinguished  from 
other  non-preferential  articles  in  the  original  returns. 

The  proportion  of  this  group  to  the  total  imports  of  all  classes  is  shown  for  the 
years  1911-13  in  the  next  table: — 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

(2)  Total  imports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  

Percentage  cf  (1)  to  (2)  

£ 

6,026,216 
1!),  545, 879 

£ 

6,477,782 
20,976,434 

£  ' 

6,730,718 
22,286,367 

30  83 

30  88 

30  65 

Before  proceeding  to  comment  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  term 
a  preferential "  duty  is  used  by  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Law  in  the  opposite  sense 
from  that  usually  understood.  Whereas  in  other  dominions  there  is  a  preferential 
rebate  of  duty,  i.e.,  a  lowering  of  the  tariff  below  the  general  rate  in  the  case  of  British 
goods,  in  New  Zealand  the  general  tariff  is  that  applying  to  goods  of  British  origin, 
preference  being  given  by  imposing  an  extra  duty  or  surtax  on  certain  classes  of 
foreign  goods.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  these  goods  as  is  seen  above  amounts  to 
under  31  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  and  of  that  31  per  cent  some  four-fifths  of  the 
trade  is  British  and  one-fifth  foreign. 

The  statistics  on  the  whole  represent  a  very  distinct  improvement,  but  in  a  few 
lines  there  is  an  unsatisfactory  loss  of  trade.  The  most  noticeable  item  is  hardware 
and  hollowware.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  in  the  case  of  a  large  general  head- 
ing like  this  where  exactly  ground  has  been  lost,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  sepa- 
rate heading  o£  tinware  also  has  disappointing  figures.  In  the  former  the  total  was 
£463,000,  or  less  than  in  1912  by  £10,000.  The  share  of  British  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  £340,000,  or  less  by  £23,000  than  in  1912.  In  tinware  the 
imports  of  British  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  where  £15,160,  or  less  by  £800  than 
in  1912,  the  total  imports  being  larger  by  £1,600.  The  gain  went  to  Austria  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  Germany's  share  being  reduced.  Another  similar  class  of 
goods  is  "  Metal,  manufactured  goods  unenumerated."  The  total  imports,  viz.,  £336,- 
000,  were  larger  than  in  1912  by  £27,000,  but  the  United  Kingdom's  share  in  this 
increase  was  not  adequate,  viz.,  from  £220,000  to  £234,000.  Here,  again,  Germany 
has  lost  trade  and  America  has  gained. 

A  second  group  of  imports  showing  unsatisfactory  developments  is  toilet  prepara- 
tions and  toilet  soaps.  The  former  total  has  increased  by  £12,000  to  £38,000,  the  latter 
by  £6,700  to  £68,000.  In  the  former  the  United  Kingdom  has  less  than  half  and  in 
the  latter  only  two-sevenths  of  the  total  trade,  and,  though  in  both  cases  showing  an 
increase,  this  is  less  than  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  total  imports.  In  the  latter, 
America  has  gained  ground  on  British  makers  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
Australia;  in  the  former  America  is  also  the  chief  competitor. 

Attention  was  called  last  year  to  the  small  share  of  British  makers  in  the  small 
arms  trade.  The  statistics  now  under  review  show  an  all  round  shrinkage  not  only 
in  firearms  but  in  cartridges.  Of  the  former  we  had  only  one-third  of  the  imports  of 
£15,746,  and  of  the  reduction  in  trade  of  £5,000,  one-half  was  at  the  cost  of  British 
makers,  though  imports  from  all  countries  were  smaller.  There  was  a  small  reduction 
in  rifle  cartridges,  but  the  very  small  British  share  in  this  line  was  reduced  by  more 
than  that  amount.  Cartridges  10  to  24  bore  came  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  imports  dropped  by  £8,000  to  £19,000. 

In  portable  and  traction  engines  again,  we  find  a  somewhat  disconcerting  trans- 
ference of  trade  in  a  peculiarly  British  line.    There  was  a  drop  in  the  imports  from 
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the  Inited  Kingdom  of  CI  1,000  to  £20,000,  but  whereas  in  1912  the  United  States 
of  America  senl  engines  to  a  value  of  £1,200  only  out  of  £32,000,  in  1913  the  imports 
increased  to  £2,900. 

The  imports  of  printing  machinery  also  declined  by  £7,000  from  £40,000,  and 
though  our  share  was  little  more  than  half,  the  whole  reduction  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

In  both  the  above  lines  there  is  an  additional  10  per  cent  duty  to  be  paid  by 
foreign  makers, 

The  only  remaining  items  of  any  importance  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  lost 
ground  were  paper  bags  and  hose  of  canvas,  rubber,  etc.  In  both  cases  there  was  a 
fall  in  total  imports  and  a  still  larger  reduction  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  email  line  of  leather  and  leather  cloth  bags,  Germany  has  added  to  the  lead 
referred  to  las1  year.  The  imports  of  Japanese  pigskin  goods,  referred  to  in  this  place 
last  year,  were  valued  at  £1,500. 

We  will  new  glance  at  certain  classes  of  goods  where  there  is  a  noticeable  fall  in 
the  total  imports,  but  in  which  no  ground  has  been  lost  in  proportion  to  rival  sources 
«  i  supply.  The  most  important  are  steam  engines,  cement,  bicycles,  and  saddlery. 
There  was  a  considerable  drop  in  imports  of  gas-making  plant  and  pumps  and  mining 
machinery,  but  these  lines  depend  rather  on  chance  orders,  and  a  small  import  one 
year  may  be  followed  by  a  large  one  the  following  year.  In  the  other  lines  there  would 
rather  appear  to  be  a  permanent  diversion  of  trade. 

Cement,  as  indicated  last  year,  is  being  satisfactorily  manufactured  locally,  and 
the  drop  in  imports  from  £40,000  to  £17,000,  in  spite  of  an  increasing  demand  for 
reinforced  concrete,  bears  out  the  statements  in  last  year's  report. 

For  the  moment  there  is,  without  question,  a  lull  in  the  demand  for  "  push " 
bicycles,  though  the  fall  of  £10,000  in  cycles  and  £7,000  in  parts  was  far  from  being 

need  by  the  increase  in  motor  cycles  and  parts  which  amounted  only  to  £5,000. 

In  saddlery  and  harness,  again,  the  advent  of  the  cheap  motor  car,  combined  pos- 
sibly with  competition  from  the  local  manufacturer,  seems  to  have  caused  the  reduc- 
tion of  imports  from  £38,000  to  £26,000. 

In  steam  i  ngines,  other  than  locomotive,  portable,  and  traction,  the  very  heavy 
fall  from  £30,000  to  £6,000  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  increase  in  gas  and  oil  engines 
was  less  than  half  of  this  fall,  and  the  only  explanation  seems  to  be  that  tightness  of 
money  during  the  year  has  caused  a  check  in  industrial  expansion  needing  steam 
engines  as  prime  movers.  There  was  also  a  drop  in  electrical  machinery  of  £9,000, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  America's  share  of  the  trade  was  less  by  £18,500,  and  that 
of  Germany  by  £2,700,  while  imports  from  British  sources  increased  by  £700. 

Under  iron  and  steel  the  only  item  showing  a  reduction  is  wire-netting — from 
£65,000  to  £54,000. 

Turning  now  to  goods  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  gained  ground  on  com- 
petitors, three  items  where  there  is  a  slight  reduction  in  total  imports  are  worth 
notice,  viz.,  musical  instruments,  lamps,  and  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  general  confec- 
tionery. 

The  total  imports  of  pianos  were  less  by  about  4  per  cent,  but  there  was  an  actual 
increase  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  7  per  cent  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  £11,000 
in  the  imports  from  Germany.  We  have  now  57-3  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against 
51-4  per  cent  in  1912.  In  the  much  smaller  business  in  organs,  band  instruments, 
etc.,  the  proportion  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  total  imports  has  increased 
from  one-third  in  1912  to  one-half  in  1913,  though  the  total  is  approximately  the  same. 

As  regards  lamps,  attention  was  called  last  year  to  the  extent  of  foreign  com- 
petition, especially  from  Germany  and  America.  In  1913  both  of  these  countries  lost 
ground,  and,  in  spite  of  a  slight  reduction  in  total  imports  the  United  Kingdom  has 
done  £4,000  worth  more  trade,  attaining  to  just  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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In  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  general  confectionery  there  has  also  been  general  gain. 
Of  cocoa  the  imports  were  slightly  less,  but  in  spite  of  this  a  considerably  larger 
quantity  was  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In  fancy  chocolate  there  was  a  drop  of 
£22,000,  or  20  per  cent,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  was  at  the  expense  of  Switzerland, 
so  that  the  percentage  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  improved  from  39  per  cent  to  44 
per  cent,  In  "  unenumerated "  confectionery  all  the  increase  of  £4,000  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Having  reviewed  all  lines  of  importance  where  the  total  trade  for  the  year  has 
shrunk,  we  now  turn  to  those  where  there  has  been  expansion,  and  especially  lines 
where  the  proportion  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  improved.  The  more  noticeable 
groups  are  boots  and  shoes,  stationery,  iron  and  steel. 

In  spite  of  high  import  duties  and  local  manufacture,  the  importation  of  boots 
and  shoes  has  again  grown  surprisingly.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  in  the  total 
has  grown  by  £55,000,  and  the  proportion  is  still  about  95  per  cent.  Including  boot 
uppers,  the  total  value  is  now  nearly  £400,000. 

In  iron  and  steel  all  classes  where  preference  is  given  have  participated  in  the 
very  large  increase  amounting,  roughly,  to  £250,000.  There  is  very  little  competition 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  these  lines,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  very  consider- 
able extra  duties  on  foreign  goods  causes  the  inferior  Belgian  and  German  makes  to 
cost  as  much  as  better  British  qualities,  and  so  takes  away  the  only  inducement  to  buy 
them.  Canadian  competition  in  drawn  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  referred  to  last  year, 
lias  been  maintained.  Imports  of  wire  rope,  increased  considerably.  In  nails  we  have 
less  than  half  the  trade,  but  have  slightly  improved  our  position.  British  wire  appears 
to  be  tougher  than  foreign  and  so  better  for  all  tensile  purposes;  but  for  nail- making 
the  harder  and  more  brittle  German  and  American  wire  wrould  seem  to  be  the  better 
liked. 

As  regards  paper  and  stationery,  in  the  former  of  which  printing  paper  is,  of 
course,  the  most  considerable  item,  the  total  of  £222,000  includes  an  increase  on  1912 
of  5  per  cent,  and  this  all  went  to  Canada  which  now  has  half  the  trade.  In  all  classes 
of  manufactured  stationery,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  has  improved 
her  position  with  a  trade  larger  by  7i  per  cent,  and  mostly  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
competitors. 

There  is  no  sensational  change  in  the  machinery  group.  Gas  and  oil  engines 
again  increased  by  £11,000.  Inasmuch  as  motor  boat  engines — a  trade  in  which 
America  has  secured  a  virtual  monopoly — would  appear  to  be  included  in  this  heading, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  secured  a  similar  monopoly  of  the 
industrial  motor.  Of  the  total  imports,  valued  a$  £190,000,  America  supplied  £24,000 
and  the  United  Kingdom  £160,000.  In  woollen  mill  and  refrigerating  machinery 
there  were  small  increases. 

Imports  of  clocks  have  increased  by  £7,700,  but  this  increase  was  mostly  in 
American  goods.  The  clock  chiefly  required  is  very  cheap  and  this,  it  appears,  cannot 
be  made  in  England. 

Increases  were  shown  in  every  line  of  china,  earthenware  and  glass,  the  United 
Kingdom  about  maintaining  previous  percentages  and  the  same  remark  applying  to 
foreign  competitors. 

The  total  increase  in  paint  and  varnish  was  about  £15,000,  viz.,  from  £162,000  to 
£177,000.  The  increase  in  imports  of  British  makes  amounted  to  more  than  the 
total  increase,  the  special  line  in  which  gain  was  apparent  being  in  paint  mixed  ready 
for  use.  The  duty  on  this  line  is  double  that  on  paint  ground  in  oil  and,  while  paint 
mixed  ready  for  use  pays  5s.  per  cwt.,  linseed  oil  enters  free.  Nevertheless,  the  imports 
grow  and  American  competition  is  being  reduced. 

Imports  of  belting  other  than  leather  have  increased  to  £40,000,  and  the  proportion 
from  the  United  Kingdom  has  advanced  from  75  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  at  the  expense 
of  Japan  and  Germany.    The  former  is  the  chief  competitor. 
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In  certain  other  products  t ho  relative  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows 
improvement,  though  the  total  trade  has  not  increased.    The  following  may  be  noted: 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

l>riiKs  and  druggist  sundries  from  44     to  47 

Fanry  ^oods  "  44.1  47-7 

Furniture  "  29-5  32.4 

ilelatine  and  isinglass  "  13-8  27 

Matches,  wooden  "  46  82-7 

KWvtroplatc  "  89-15  90.5 

Photographic  sensitized  surfaces  "  63-8  72-2 

Provisions,  not  elsewhere  included  "  52-8  64-7 

Twine  "  94.46  97-4 


Imports  not  affected  hi/  (lie  Preferential  Tariff. — As  noted  above,  those  items 
among  the  imports,  in  which  British  and  foreign  goods  are  on  equal  terms,  no  prefer- 
ential duties  interfering  with  or  influencing  the  source  of  supply,  are  dealt  with  separ- 
ately. The  principal  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  no  true  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  figures  when  the  real  country  of  origin  is  not  disclosed. 

Tli  36  goods  of  an  aggregate  value  of  £14,898,660  have  been  grouped  as  was  done 
lasl  year,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  under  these  groups  and  the 
imports  shown  in  the  statistics  for  1913,  as  invoiced  from  the  United  Kingdom: — 


Total 
Imports. 

Imports 
from  United 
Kingdom. 

Per- 
centage. 

2     M  achinery,  motor  cars,  and  tyres  and  accessories  and  hardware. 

3.  Explosives,  manures  and  chemicals   

4.  Natural  products,  minerals,  timber    

£ 

5,017,983 
2,432,878 

863,292 
2,263,469 
2,574,034 
1,420,043 

326,961 

£ 

4,273,778 
1,344,287 
434,788 
439,172 
863,091 
903,538 
161,015 

85-23 
55-25 
50-38 
19  40 
33  54 
63  63 
49  24 

6.  Miscellaneous  and  parcel  post  

7 .  (roods  imported  by  Government  and  Cable  Board,  duty  free. . 

14,898,660 

8,419,669 

56-5 

6,730,718 
21,629,378 

4,622,214 
13,041,883 

68-68 
603 

634,670 
22,319 

86,070 

13  57 

Sundries  and  returned  products  

Total  »  

22,286,367 

13, 127;  953 

58  90 

Taking  the  figures  in  the  above  table,  the  most  noteworthy  increases  are  in  textiles 
and  in  machinery.  The  large  importation  of  motor  cars  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
latter,  while  all  classes  of  textiles  and  apparel  share  in  the  increase  in  group  1.  Groups 
3  and  5  alone  show  falls  in  comparison  with  1912,  the  latter  including  a  small  decrease 
in  all  alcoholic  beverages.  It  is  not  proposed  to  go  in  any  detail  into  comparisons  of 
these  figures  with  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  decision  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  remodel  the  statistics  from  1914  onward  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  pointed  out  more  than  once  in  these  reports  that  the  old  basis  is  misleading.  For 
ins1  nee,  it  would  appear  that  all  hosiery  imported  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  noticeable  competition  in  German  plain 
cotton  hosiery  and  Swiss  embroidered  woven  underwear.  Similarly,  in  felt  hats  the 
importation  from  Italy  is  very  much  larger  (by  three  or  four  times)  than  is  indicated 
by  the  statistics. 

In  some  competitive  lines  we  appear  to  be  gaining  no  ground.  A  notable  instance 
is  wood  and  stoneworking  and  unenumerated  tools,  in  which  half  the  trade  goes  to 
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America.  The  imports  of  tin  plate  have  nearly  doubled,  but  most  of  the  increase  has 
gone  to  America.  Imports  of  wire,  barbed  and  plain,  have  fallen  considerably,  and 
here  it  seems  that  the  reduced  business  has  affected  imports  from  the  United  States 
of  America  rather  than  those  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  both  lines,  however,  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement. 

In  motor  cars  there  is,  of  course,  strenuous  competition  between  the  United 
Kingdom,  America,  and  Canada.  In  tires  and  accessories  we  make  an  even  poorer 
showing  than  in  cars  themselves,  competition  from  Germany,  with  France  and  Italy 
following,  being  the  chief  factor. 

In  agricultural  machinery  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  is  no  one  of 
sixteen  classes  of  implements  in  which  some  goods  do  not  come  from  England.  Com- 
petition is  entrenched  behind  huge  selling  organizations  with  show  rooms  in  every 
small  town;  and,  further,  many  of  the  farmers'  ordinary  sources  of  supply — co-opera- 
tive organizations  and  stock  and  station  agents — being  tied  as  agents  to  particular 
makes,  are  in  a  position  to  discourage  the  purchase  by  their  clients  or  members,  of 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

So  many  kinds  of  manures  are  grouped  together  that  little  transpires  beyond  the 
fact  that  large  sums  of  money  were  spent  in  foreign  countries.  Rock  phosphates, 
superphosphates,  nitrates  and  slag,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  appear  in  one  lump  sum 
of  £317,000,  of  which  less  than  one-third  was  British. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  group  is  glass  and  earthenware.  The  latter  includes 
roofing  tiles,  a  line  in  which  France  has  been  given  virtually  a  free  run  owing  to  the 
very  high  freights  charged  on  British  makes.  Imports  of  French  tiles  were  valued 
at  £14,000. 

The  lines  in  paper  and  machinery,  on  which  there  is  no  preferential  duty,  include 
wall  paper  and  writing  paper.  In  the  former  we  had  80  per  cent  and  in  the  latter 
90  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  1913. 

In  watches  the  figures  probably  do  not  represent  facts,  showing,  as  they  do,  that 
66  per  cent  of  the  imports  came  from  England. 

The  parcel  post  trade  is  of  growing  importance;  it  represents  largely  the  pur- 
chases by  traders  of  small  lots  more  conveniently  shipped  in  that  way  than  by  paying 
freight  and  shipping  charges. 

The  imports  of  mineral  oil  still  continued  to  expand,  the  value  shown  being  over 
£370,000.  Its  importance  for  the  farmer's  oil  engine  even  more  than  for  the  motor 
car  makes  the  possible  finding  of  oil  in  considerable  quantities  in  New  Zealand  and 
che  cheapening  of  this  product  a  matter  of  great  interest. 

Imports  of  seeds,  grass  and  clover  showed  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent,  but  the  com- 
petition from  Germany  referred  to  last  year  showed  no  signs  of  diminution. 

There  was  a  very  marked  increase  in  imports  of  timber,  valued  at  £160,000,  or  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  58  per  cent  as  compared  with  1912.  This  was  partly  in  hewn 
logs  from  Australia,  and  in  rough  sawn  planks,  chiefly  from  America.  The  use  of 
timber  for  building  purposes  dies  hard  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  labour  in  building. 

TRADE  WITH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  placing  of  large  new  liners  on  the  line  from 
Sydney  and  Auckland  to  Vancouver.  This  line  is  subsidized  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  and  shippers  from  the  Dominion,  therefore,  have  preference  over  those 
of  New  South  Wales  in  the  allocation  of  freight  space.  In  my  report  on  the  trade 
of  New  Zealand  for  1912  I  referred  at  some  length  to  the  growing  trade  between  this 
Dominion  and  the  North  American  continent.  It  is  important  to  observe  the  increas- 
ing freight  facilities  in  this  connection.  As  bearing  out  my  remarks  on  the  operation 
of  the  preferential  tariff  in  indirectly  assisting  the  United  States  in  competition  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  statement,  to  which  consider- 
able publicity  has  been  given  in  the  New  Zealand  press,  of  an  ex-Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  is  manager  of  a  large  American  machinery  manufacturing  concern.  He 
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states  that  all  over  the  CTnited  States  "  the  tendency  among  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing concerns  is  towards  the  establishment  of  plants  in  Canada."  He  states  that  this 
movement  has  been  going:  on  for  many  years,  and  estimates  that  from  three  to  five 
hundred  million  dollars  of  American  capital  is  now  invested  in  these  Canadian  plants. 


,1  Al'ANESK   COM  PETITION. 

A  commercial  rival  .>!  .mowing  importance  is  Japan.  In  several  lines  the  Japan- 
ese  arc  cutting  into  the  trade  of  Germany,  namely,  cotton  hosiery,  basketware  and 
other  fancy  goods,  while  they  have  recently  put  on  the  market  leather  goods  of  pig- 
skin which,  though  poor  in  finish  and  appearance,  are  so  cheap  as  to  menace  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  makes.  Silks  and  superphosphates  are  other  important  lines 
in  which  Japan  has  a  considerable  share  of  the  trade.  There  is  no  direct  steamer 
communication  between  Japan  and  New  Zealand,  and  goods  are  brought  to  Sydney 
ranshipment.  A  Leading  newspaper  called  attention  at  the  time  of  the  strike  of 
wharf  labourers  and  seamen  to  the  inconvenience  caused  through  European  and 
Japanese  goods  being  transhipped  on  to  local  steamers.  Goods  from  overseas  coming 
direct  to  New  Zealand  by  British  and  foreign  boats  not  concerned  in  the  strike  could 
at  least  reach  our  ports,*  where  they  could  be  unloaded  when  labour  was  available.  On 
the  other  lend,  goods  transhipped  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney  from  England  or  Germany, 
the  Levant  or  Japan,  were  held  up  there  until  the  normal  service  of  local  steamers  was 
resumed.  On  this  position  the  paper  referred  to  advocated  in  its  leading  article  nego- 
tiating for  a  direct  steamship  service  with  Japan;  there  is  at  present  more  or  less 
frequent  direct  communication  with  Canada,  the  'United  States  and  India,  besides 
occasional  steamers  and  sailers  chartered  for  special  purposes. 


EXPORT  TRADE. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  exports,  though  there  is  no  special  new  development 
to  report,  there  is  a  continually-expressed  desire  to  find  and  obtain  admission  to  new 

:ets  for  produce.  In  most  cases  tariffs  against  foreign  produce  necessitate  nego- 
tiation, as  the  barriers  in  most  protective  countries  are  at  present  too  high.  A  wide 
market  and  an  increased  number  of  potential  buyers  will  unquestionably  strengthen 
the  position  of  New  Zealand  exporters  in  the  direction  of  satisfactory  sales  and  steady 
The  present  revision  of  the  United  States  tariff,  especially  as  regards  imported 
wool,  is  regarded  as  an  event  of  importance  from  this  point  of  view.  British  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  no  doubt  realize  the  full  significance  of  this.    It  is  not 

gh  to  look  upon  such  opening  up  of  new  markets  merely  as  an  opening  for  the 
particular  class  of  goods  which  they  export.  In  so  far  as  opportunities  for  expansion 
are  at  the  same  time  given  to  other  exporting  countries  such  as  New  Zealand,  even  in 
Lines  like  frozen  meat,  butter  and  wool,  which  do  not  directly  concern  or  interest  the 
British  manufacturer,  a  direct  stimulus  is  being  given  to  New  Zealand  to  buy  in 
exchange  the  manufactured  goods  of  that  country  to  which  she  is  sending  produce. 
Freight  on  her  produce  is  proportionately  lowered  if  return  freight  in  the  shape  of 
manufactured  imports  can  be  provided;  finance  is  similarly  cheapened,  and  at  the 
same  time  direct  communication  leads  to  an  increasing  familiarity  with  the  products 
and  business  methods  of  the  two  countries. 

British  manufacturers  must,  therefore,  realize  that  they  have  in  the  past  been 
assisted  to  an  enormous  degree  in  selling  their  wares  to  New  Zealand  by  the  virtual 
monopoly  which  London  has  enjoyed  of  the  produce  exported  from  New  Zealand.  And, 
[uently,  in  so  far  as  New  Zealand  exporters  are  successful  in  finding  outlets  in 
other  countries  for  their  produce,  to  that  extent  will  our  manufacturers  find  them- 
selves  meeting  increased  competition,  and  sales  more  difficult  to  effect  in  New  Zealand. 
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SHIPPING. 

Iri  shipping-  the  event  of  the  year  was  the  placing  on  the  Auckland- Vancouver  run 
of  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  12,500  ton  passenger  steamer  Niagara,  by  far  the 
largest  boat  owned  in  New  Zealand.  She  burns  oil,  and  can  carry  enough  to  take  her 
from  Vancouver  to  Sydney  and  back.  T  m  more  steamers  of  at  least  this  tonnage  ar$ 
said  to  be  now  building  for  the  same  run. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FLOUR  TRADE  IX  MANCHURIA. 

The  flour  situation  is  being  revolutionized  in  south  Manchuria.  Hitherto  Muk- 
den posed  as  the  dividing  line  between  import  flour  and  native  product.  This  divid- 
ing point  has  now  been  shifted  southward  to  Dairen.  The  European  war  has  brought 
this  about.  The  limitless  demands  from  Europe  take  nearly  all  the  immense  produc- 
ing capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meet  them.  The  export  to  the  Far  East  has  thus 
heen  neglected.  In  the  Orient  the  Hong  Kong  market  has  soared  upward  and  is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  supply  Manchurian  wants.  Furthermore,  the  wheat  crop  along 
the  Yangtze  came  out  very  poorly  this  year,  and  in  consequence  little  flour  has  been 
put  on  the  Shanghai  market  from  this  source.  The  Shanghai  market  has  naturally 
gone  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  north  Manchuria  to  European  Russia,  Harbin  flour  has  lost  its  heaviest  consumers. 
An  excess  in  supply  has  resulted  and  Harbin  flour  is  pouring  into  south  Manchuria. 

It  is  most  doubtful  if  American  flour  will  make  its  reappearance  on  the  Oriental 
market  as  soon  as  the  present  war  is  over.  The  dislocation  or  disorganization  of  the 
industrial  systems  in  Europe  would  be  so  far  gone  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  recover 
their  inherent  vitality  sufficiently  to  fill  the  needs.  At  least  a  year  or  two  would  be 
required  for  such  purpose.  Here  is  opened  a  capital  opportunity  for  the  flour  mills 
in  both  south  and  north  Manchuria  to  become  masters  of  the  Manchurian  markets, 
and  further  to  push  their  goods  southward  to  Shantung  and  even  to  Shanghai.  A 
change  would  come  over  the  situation  should  Russia  remove  the  customs  barrier  on 
the  Siberian  boundaries.  Otherwise  Manchuria  may  elect  itself  its  own  supplier  of 
flour. 

As  previously  reported,  40,000  sacks  of  the  local  stocks  of  flour  were  shipped  from 
Dairen  recently  by  an  exporting  firm  to  supplement  the  consignment  for  the  South 
Seas.  In  consequence,  the  storage  on  the  Dairen  wharves  has  decreased  below  2,000 
tons,  and  the  tone  has  become  firmer.  Tiehling  flour  has  begun  to  appear  on  the  local 
market.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  the  arrival  from  Tiehling  will  reach  a  consider- 
able amount.    A  further  upward  tendency  is  observed. — (U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

TRADE   CONDITIONS    IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  imperial  trade  correspondent  at  St.  John's  reports,  under  date  26th  Decem- 
ber, that  the  war  has  caused  a  considerable  decline  in  trade  in  Newfoundland,  and  the 
importation  of  textiles  and  household  goods  has  largely  decreased,  whilst  purchasers 
are  buying  cautiously  and  sparingly.  As  the  imports  of  German  and  Austrian  goods 
have  altogether  ceased  and,  as  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  restricted 
owing  to  the  curtailment  of  steamship  services,  the  imports  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  increased. 

Importers  are  endeavouring  to  find  substitutes  for  the  German  and  Austrian 
goods  hitherto  imported;  preference  will  be  determined  by  prices. 
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The  general  financial  situation  in  Newfoundland  is  good.  Trade  has  very  largely 
recovered  from  the  stagnation  caused  by  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  manufacturers 
h.ivc  not  bees  affected. 

The  chief  articles  of  production  are  paper  and  wood  pulp.  The  mills  at  Grand 
Falls  and  Bishop's  Falls  have  been  working  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  and  a 
new  mill  at  Camphelltoi.  has  recently  been  started.  Full  time  is  still  being  worked 
in  other  manufacturing  industries.  In  the  fishing  industry  remunerative  returns 
were  obtained  for  last  season's  yield,  and  the  prospects  for  next  season  are  considered 
to  be  hopeful. —  {Hoard  of  Trade  Journal.) 

THE  SPANISH  BOX  SHOOKS  TRADE. 

1  'he  shook  trade  of  Spain  is  centered  in  the  consular  district  of  Valencia.  The 
duty  <>u  -hooks,  which  should  be  the  same  for  any  other  port  in  the  peninsular  as  well 
as  for  Valencia,  is  as  follows: — 

Staves  of  oak,  chestnut  or  any  other  kind  of  common  wood,  100  kil.,  0-25  gold 
pesetas;  gross  weight. 

('copers  ware-  of  goods,  fitted  together  or  not,  for  holding  liquids,  100  kil.,  10  gold 
]  i  Betas,  net  weight. 

Other,  tor  other  purposes,  and  packing  cases  of  common  wood  fitted  together  or 
do!  LOO  kil.,  lMO  gold  pesetas,  net  weight.  (The  kilogram  or  kilo  is  equivalent  to 
L'-L'np;  pounds;  the  gold  pesetas  of  Spain  is  valued  at  $-193.) 

The  thin  boards  used  in  the  textile  industry  in  the  Barcelona  district  for  winding 
3  of  cloth  are  generally  of  pine  and  measure  usually  one-half  a  centimeter  in 
thickness,  from  15  tc  17  centimeters  in  width,  and  in  length  according  to  the  goods. 
The  centimeter  is  equivalent  to  -3937  inches.  Bolt  boards  of  wool,  however,  have  now 
been  largely  superseded  by  those  of  pasteboard  or  strawboard  in  the  local  industry ; 
for  these  have  been  found  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  substitute.  It  is  improbable  then 
that  the  textile  manufacturers  would  return  to  the  use  of  wooden  boards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winding  their  fabrics. —  {The  Timberman.) 

SWEDISH  GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS. 

Sweden  needs  about  400,000  tons  of  wheat  yearly.  Of  this  amount  about  half  is 
imported  when  the  crop  is  normal.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  only  8,000  tons 
of  this  amount  has  been  imported  in  1914.  Usually  Sweden  has  little  or  no  need  to 
import  rye,  but  it  is  likely  that  rye  will  have  to  be  imported  this  year,  because  it 
seems  impossible  to  import  the  usual  amount  of  wheat.  Bye  will  have  to  be  used 
instead  of  wheat  to  some  extent. 

Large  quantities  of  oats  also  will  be  needed,  as  it  is  proving  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  obtain  bran  and  feed  cakes.  The  English  market  for  bran  is  closed  and 
Sweden  now  depends  on  the  United  States  for  its  supply.  In  1912,  98,463  tons  of 
corn  were  imported,  and  in  1913,  60,556;  but  from  January  1  to  October  24,  1914, 
only  27,024  tons  were  received,  although  the  present  need  seems  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  1912  because  of  the  difficulty  of  importing  other  feedstuffs. 

In  estimating  Sweeden's  need  of  imported  grain,  etc.,  the  consumption  year  (that 
is,  the  year  from  crop  to  crop),  not  the  calendar  year,  should  be  considered.  The 
3e  has  been  dene,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  both  the  United  States  and  England. 
Everything  that  was  imported  before  1914  crop  (that  is,  before  August- September') 
is  already  consumed.  The  importation  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  coining 
in  the  fall  (September-December)  and  the  second  in  the  spring.  During  the  winter 
month s  many  of  the  ports  are  ice-bound.  Every  effort  was  made  in  1914  to  import  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  fall  period,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  spring  importa- 
tion might  be  more  difficult,  even  impossible.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  large  quan- 
tities of  the  entire  consumption  year's  imports  entered  the  country  just  before  and 
jnst  after  Christmas. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  December,  1913  and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 



1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1013. 

1914. 



Cwts. 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Russia  

28,788 

19,470 

1 

6 

1,189  6S8 

587, 807 

32,808 

14,391 

- 

29,192 

8,520 

1,478 

980 

4 

14 

67,044 

163,020 

125,777 

1 

5 

428,150 

MIS,  137 

6 

- 

Germany    

27 

- 

32 

102.059 

7,220 

4,099 

30,233 

21, 107 

45,271 

22,641 

37 

- 

38 

- 

0,812 

12,502 

29,867 

l,30/i 

825 

19,993 

Switzerland  

916 

£52 

Pot  tugal  

- 

2,  904 

o,  852 

Spain   

- 

- 

- 

7,32* 

4,146 

Italy  

40 

90 

9,710 

11.072 

59.741 

9,951 

Austrin-Hungary  

54,594 

- 

180 

Ron  mania   

- 

19,392 

Egypt   

- 

- 

- 

- 

126,824 

90,296 

- 

- 

- 

240 

11,136 

U.S.  of  America  ..   

113 

282 

2.873 

7,351 

266,975 

Argentine  Republic    

6,204 

15,250 

15 

10 

Cape  of  Cood  Hope  

4,545 

Natal  

665 

153 

96 

- 

Australia : — 

855 

Victoria  

58,445 

36,345 

New  South  Wales  

21,222 

24.  ('.67 

17 

10,830 

3,428 

1,819 

- 

New  Zealand  

14,235 

52,212 

19,296 

07,658 

— 

2 

73,76!» 

90, 408 

230,027 

1* 



357,983 

326,983 

140,012 

208,330 

2,092,97- 

1,627,742 

Deduct  to  correct  :  — 

Victoria                                  .  . 

5 

Queensland   

10 

20(5 

357,983 

326,983 

140,012 

208,315 

2,092,978 

1,627,536 

GER  MAN  TRADE  METHODS. 

England  is  making  great  efforts  in  war  time,  official  and  otherwise,  in  increase 
her  foreign  trade.  About  trade  methods  which  British  exp<  rters  will  have  to  adopt 
the  British  Commercial  Attache  stationed  in  Italy  lias  recently  made  a  report  reiterat- 
ing some  elementary  principles  through  attention  to  which  German  commerce,  not 
only  with  Italy  but  throughout  the  world,  has  had  pronounced  success — questions  of 
representation,  quotation,  delivery,  credit  and  trade  grouping. 

Not  content  with  the  prevailing  practice  of  British  firms  in  conducting  business 
by  correspondence  with  agents  whom  they  have  never  seen,  German  traders  cultivate 
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{heir  markets  either  by  personal  visit*  or  by  means  of  superior,  trained  commercial 
travellers  who  fluently  speak  the  native  language. 

Quotations  by  German  traders  are  invariably  made,  for  example,  in  Italian  cur- 
rency and  in  metric  weights  and  measures,  and  catalogues  are  prepared  accordingly, 
whereas  in  many  cases  British  competitors  handicap  themselves  by  quoting  in  pounds, 
shillings  ami  ponce  and  in  British  weights  and  measures. 

Ordinarily  German  traders  are  prepared  to  deliver  goods  at  their  destination,  thus 
saving  their  customers  the  trouble  of  calculating  freight,  duty  and  carriage  from  port 
of  entry  to  the  customer's  town.  In  any  event,  quotations  are  at  least  made  c.i.f.  port 
of  disembarkation.  British  tirms  often  make  their  quotations  merely  f.o.b.  a  British 
port. 

Because  of  the  system  of  personal  contact  with  customers,  German  traders  are  in 
a  position  to  judge  the  credit  which  they  can  safely  concede,  and  are  thus  generally 
able  to  grant  easier  terms  of  payment  than  their  British  competitors. 

Grouping  of  firms  in  a  trade,  as  is  in  vogue  in  Germany,  has  assisted  German 
enterprise  to  the  detriment  of  British  trade.  Thus,  if  firms  are  working  in  conjunc- 
tion they  may  take  a  contract  for  an  extensive  and  complicated  industrial  plant,  erect 
it  as  a  unit,  and  have  all  of  its  parts  and  processes  co-ordinated. — (The  Nation's 
Busin  ess.) 

THE  DANISH   BACON  TRADE. 

In  intimating  an  advance  of  50  cents  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  in  the 
price  of  bacon,  which  brings  it  to  the  record  price  of  $21.40,  the  Danish  Bacon  Co. 
(Ltd.)  writes  that  the  high  price  ruling  will  give  the  impression  that  the  Danish 
farmer  is  making  large  profits  at  the  present  time,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  he  is  losing 
$2.45  to  $3.65  on  every  pig  he  sends  to  the  factory. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  farmers  in  the  pig  industry  in  Denmark :  the  one  who 
keeps  breeding  sows  and  sells  the  suckling  pigs  and  the  one  who  fattens  the  suckling 
pigs  and  supplies  the  factories.  A  suckling  pig  costs  about  $4.40,  and  it  takes  about 
five  month-  to  bring  it  to  the  required  weight  for  the  factory,  and  during  this  time  it 
consumes  seven  hundredweight  of  corn,  or  the  equivalent  in  food  value.  The  war  has 
so  interfered  with  Denmark's  imports  of  maize  that  the  farmer  has  had  to  pay  $3.05 
per  hundredweight  at  port,  or,  say.  $3.15  delivered.  Therefore  the  finished  pig  costs 
him  $22.05,  plus  the  first  cost  of  $4.40,  equals  $26.45.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
factory  to  pay  the  farmer  this  price,  after  deducting  the  selling  expenses,  freight  and 
working  expen-c-.  Notwithstanding  the  willingness  of  farmers  to  drop  money  in 
order  to  remain  in  the  business,  in  some  districts  they  have  been  unable  to  get  suffi- 
cient corn  to  keep  the  pigs  alive,  and  they  have  had  to  kill  many  thousands  of  suckling 
pigs  and  also  breeding  sows. 

Before  the  war  the  Danish  farmers  bought  their  cereals  from  Russia  and  Ham- 
burg, the  latter  port  -ending  chiefly  maize  from  North  and  South  America  that  was 
reshipped  to  Denmark.  During  the  last  five  months  of  last  year  Denmark's  import  of 
cereals  was  400,000  tons  less  than  in  1913. — (U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

RUSSIAN   MARKET   FOR   MOTOR  CARS. 

In  discussing  the  headway  made  by  low-priced  American  cars  of  various  makes, 
a  German  Consular  Report  states : — 

The  field  in  Russia  for  the  cheap  motor  car  (both  for  private  and  industrial 
purposes)  is  unlimited,  partly  owing  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  population,  but 
mainly  owing  to  the  relative  scarcity  of  railways,  which,  according  to  all  official  and 
■other  estimates,  is  likely  to  continue  for  perhaps  another  twenty  years.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Americans  have  realized  this  long  before  our  manufacturers  and  they 
hid  fair  to  be  Germany's  most  successful  rivals.  Their  standpoint,  that  quality  is  no 
argument  in  a  coentry  like  Russia,  is  hi  the  main  right,  for,  although  the  man,  who 
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wants  something  better,  will  buy  a  Daimler  and  the  highest  classes  will  still  buy  the 
German  Mercedes,  as  they  did  ten  years  ago,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  infinitely  more 
important  and  lucrative  trade  with  the  middle  classes  will,  through  price  alone,  gravi- 
tate to  the  American  makers. 

Competition  of  other  nations  is  in  all  conscience  keen  enough,  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  England,  Switzerland  and  even  Italy  making  determined  efforts  to  maintain 
themselves  against  this  formidable  competition  without,  however,  showing  the  same 
adaptability.  For  instance,  the  cheap  American  car  frequently  has  upholstery,  acces- 
sories and  general  finish  of  such  inferiority  as  would  render  it  unsaleable  elsewhere, 
and  yet  it  is  fitted  with  cheap,  but  none  the  less  welcome,  foot  and  seat  warmers,  that 
are  not  mere  ornament,  and  what  if  lamps  and  speedometer  are  primitive  and  very 
modest  in  their  claims  to  efficiency?  Russian  roads  are  of  a  character  that  renders 
excessive  speed  impossible  except  at  few  points,  and  enjoins  careful  driving  through- 
out. In  fact,  in  adapting  the  car  to  Russian  mis-road  s,  lies  one  of  their  secrets  of. 
success.  Originally,  American  cars  would  not  sell,  simply  because  they  had  810  by 
90  tires,  when  such  815  by  105  and  even  1015  by  105  were  required,  and  tires  of  Ameri- 
can construction  were  too  flimsy  for  service  in  Russia;  but  it  did  not  take  them  long 
to  have  the  wheels  and  rims  rebuilt,  to  scrap  all  Ameriean  and  re-fit  with  Prowodnik 
and  Treugolnik  tires. 

Worthy  of  imitation,  also,  is  the  method  of  establishing  sole  agents  in  every  town, 
where  it  does  not  pay  to  have  a  small  branch,  for  the  general  agent  is  at  best  but  an 
indifferent  salesman.  Instead  of  paying  the  agent  a  high  commission  on  each  car, 
the  chief  branch  pays  only  a  moderate  one,  but  in  addition,  a  bonus  on  the  year's 
turnover — the  more  cars  sold,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  bonus  on  each — which  is 
more  of  an  incentive  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Such  motor  car  factories  as  there  are 
in  Russia  are  of  no  account. 

In  the  matter  of  credit,  the  Americans  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  Russian 
"  Artels."  These  are  strong,  financially  sound  merchant-banking  concerns,  that  under- 
take anything  from  fidelity  guarantee  to  loans,  shipping,  storing,  wharfage  and  trans- 
port. These  Artels  either  collect  the  amount  when  due,  or  more  generally,  the  bills 
are  discounted  by  them,  which  costs  the  importer  nothing,  as  all  accounts  up  to  six 
months  are  in  Russia  subject  to  8  per  cent  interest  and  9  per  cent  and  even  10  per 
cent  for  longer  periods.  Moreover,  if  preferred,  the  entire  year's  trade  can  be  assured 
with  an  Artel,  at  rates,  varying  with  the  standing  of  the  debtor,  from  6  per  cent,  6^ 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 

The  import  duty  on  cars  for  four  and  more  passengers  is  220  roubles  (£23  7s.  6d.) 
and  on  smaller  cars  140  roubles  (£14  17s.  6d.),  and  the  freight  would  be  much  cheaper 
for  Russia  if  the  cars  were  sent  by  water  via  Hamburg  or  Bremen. 

The  foreign  cars  most  popular  in  Russia  so  far  are : — German :  Mercedes,  Daimler, 
Benz,  Stoewer,  Wanderer.  American :  Ford,  Hupmobile,  Overland.  French :  Renault, 
Panhard,  Peugot,  De  Dion,  Loraine,  Dietrich.  English:  Rolls-Royce,  Sunbeam,  Vaux- 
hall,  Straker-Squire.  Austrian:  Austro-Daimler,  Puch.  Swiss:  Martini,  Pickard, 
Pictet.    Italian:  Fiat,  Itala,  Skat. 

The  largest  sale  is  for  a  car  costing  complete  from  £200  to  £220  delivered,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  German  manufacturers  should  try  and  copy  the  American  models,  for 
which  there  will  be  an  unprecedented  demand.  The  higher  class  car  will  continue 
to  be  of  German  and  French  make,  as  in  that  respect  the  Americans  cannot  compete 
in  either  design  or  finish. 

British  manufacturers  should  take  advantage  of  the  above  information  and  adopt 
the  means  necessary  to  bring  their  cars  before  the  Russian  purchasers. — (Made  in 
England.) 

WEST   OF   SCOTLAND   TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  will  be  gathered  that  general  prospects  here,  at  all 
events,  are  in  many  respects  nothing  short  of  bright.    An  active  state  is  assured  for 
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many  months  in  aU  the  principal  departments,  For  that,  without  question,  war  require- 
-  are  largely  responsible,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  when  these  fall  off  there 
will  be  the  inevitable  reaction.  In  thai  direct  relation  undoubtedly,  but,  alas  that  it 
should  be  so.  then'  will  remain  the  construction  of  a  great,  if  not  the  greater,  part  of 
Europe,  and  for  many  a  day  it  looks  as  if  we  will  he  the  only  country  in  the  world 
fitted  and  equipped  in  productive  power  Tor  facing  and  successfully  grappling  with  the 
the  belief  entertained  in  rational-thinking  circles.  It  is  felt  that  in 
many  divisions,  come  what  may,  we  will  capture  a  large  measure  of  the  enemies'  out- 
side  business.  Those  interested  arc  not  disposed  to  give  away  what  has  already^  been 
d<  no.  and  what  promises  in  that  connection;  hut  this  much  has  leaked  out,  that  sub- 
3  for  constructional  steelwork,  for  tubes,  for  high-pressure  valves, 
hydraulic  machinery,  cast-irou  pipes,  and  engines,  etc.,  which  in  other  circufstances 
would  probably  have  gone  to  Germany,  have  been  placed  in  this  and  neighbouring 
districts.  And  the  heads  of  linns  are  satisfied  that  the  tide  will  continue  to  flow  in 
our  di  50  long  a-  we  act  -discreetly  and  do  not  force  the  price  pace.    That  is 

the  rock   on   which   British  trade  prosperity  invariably  gets  wrecked,  but  such  a 
should  in  the  existing  emergency  be  a  long  way  off.    It  is,  however,  impos- 
sible  and  unprofitable  to  dogmatise  on  the  future — a  year  in  these  times  is  a  long 
.  and  yd  tor  that  period  it  appears  not  unreasonable  to  prognosticate  for  the' 
~;  sotland  prosperous  and  profitable  industrial  results. — (Chamber  of  Com- 
merce J  oiirnal.) 

TIIH  GERMAN  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

The  German  paper  industry  has  suffered  more  than  most  other  industries  from 
the  war.     Many  manufacturers  were  forced  to  limit  their  output  at  the  beginning  of 

war.  Many  workmen  were  drawn  into  the  army  and  the  closing  of  some  mills 
Forct  d  others  out  of  employment.  The  union  of  manufacturers  did  much  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  these  workmen. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  paper  industry  during  the  war  has  been  to  obtain  the 
supply  of  raw  material,  particularly  wood,  which  formerly  came  from  Russia  and 
other  foreign  countries.  The  present  price  of  certain  raw  materials,  such  as  sulphate- 
cell  stuffs,  is  almost  prohibitive.  These  prices,  together  with  those  for  glue,  oil,  felt, 
and  other  manufacturing  materials,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  labour,  furnish  difficulties 
which  can  scarcely  be  overcome.- 

Prices  of  all  kinds  of  paper  have  been  depressed  by  the  prevailing  crisis.  Press 
has  not  been  affected  as  much  as  other  papers.  In  spite  of  some  opposition  the 
<  rerman  Union  of  Presspaper  Manufacturers  has  decided  to  extend  its  agreement  so 
that  this  union  will  continue  in  force  another  year,  and  is  expected  to  form  a  center 
by  which  the  whole  German  paper  market  will  be  sustained.  Other  papers  affected 
are  packing  paper  and  satin-coated  paper,  which  not  only  show  a  serious  falling  price, 
'nt  also  il  is  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  varieties  show  an  inclination  to 
close  their  plants  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  or  two  if  prices  do  not  improve. 

The  so-called  fine  paper  (Luxuspapier)  branch  has  suffered  from  the  cutting  off 

port  possibilities  and  the  limitation  of  consumption.  The  post  card  branch  was 
ed  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  because  of  the  international  character  of  this 
-.  ,u id  many  partially  completed  contracts  were  annulled.  In  the  boxboard 
a  ed  prices  were  necessary  because  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  been 
enh  iced,  l  id-  industry  is  still  well  employed  because  of  the  demands  upon  it  for 
war  material,  such  as  food  containers. 

The  lack  of  jute  containers  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  officially 
ntainers  to  be  used  industrially  where  jute  was  formerly  utilized  has 
h  directly  i  in  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  paper  industry.    Nothing  better 

can  be  suggested  to  help  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  business  in  this  crucial  time  than 
the  local  production  of  wood  materials.  This  suggestion,  however,  comes  too  late  to 
be  of  much  assistance  in  the  present  war. 
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The  crisis  of  the  German  paper  business  has  been  caused  most  of  all  by  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  export  business  by  the  war.  The  export  business  of  fine  paper  was  par- 
ticularly substantial,  and  this  branch  has  suffered  accordingly.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  countries  at  war  with  Germany  have  been  large  buyers  of  German  paper.  Of  the 
great  foreign  markets  to  which  Germany  formerly  shipped  only  America  remains. 
The  wTar  has  presented  shipping  difficulties  which  make  exportation  to  America  inad- 
visable. If  the  manufacturers  cannot  find,  satisfactory  means  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
ducts in  neutral  countries,  and  if  the  price  conditions  of  the  market  do  not  improve,  a 
further  closing  down  can  be  expected. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GXtAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Pnblic  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  February  11,  19 1 5 . 


F\.rt  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co.  .  ... 
Western  Terminal  Elevator  C<  . . 

(x.  T  Pacific  .....   

Grain  Grower-*'  Grain  Co.  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. . .. 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co   

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  . 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Tutal  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour   

M  uiand  — 

Vb^rdeen  Elevato«  Ho. 
Midland  Elevator  Co 

Tiffin,  lx.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich     


Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners- 
Kingston — 


Montreal  Transportation  Co. 
Commercial  Elevator  Co .  ... 

Port  Col  borne  .  

Prescott  . .  .   

Montreal— 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 
No.  2 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  John,  N.B  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

111,151 
311,149 

337,328 

543,316 
258,532 
569,804 
880,378 
489,408 
128,711 

1,197,051 
19,539 
218,347 

5,064,717 


472,844 
1,145,796 

1,618,640 


Oats. 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

45,5601 
148,697 1 
183,538 

79,588' 
112,051 
326, 388 i 
277,775 
111,291 
119,5651 

475,072 
8,669  , 
54,199 

1,942,396 


11,778 
31,425 
26,392 
18,312 
7,226 
19,754 
37,82*1 
34,571 
11,306 

40,736 1 

'  3' 440 1 


Bushels. 

3,547 
90,963 
120,155 


256.234 
87,793 


242,76(i 


355,471 


634,402 
320,004 

955,006 


12,644 
13,525 


96,200 
130,731 


26,169 


54,5  l9 


84,234 
37,479 
76,371 

811,295 


Totals. 


Busl  e's. 


454 


172,039 
582,234 
667,413 
641,216 
634,046 
1.003.739 
1,195,979 
689,789 
259,582 

1,797,093 
65,687 
352,357 

8,061,174 


1,200,344 
1,479,025 


151  2,000,269 


416,225 
1,784,827 
22,014 
602,020 
*  113,4  111 
3, 862 1 

15,076 
32,488 
432,702 


662,881! . 
495,478:. 


218,637 
lib!  322 


193,678 
103,785 
3,273 
392,687 


73,330 


60,664 
240,055 


117,366 


610,609 
148,226 
500,007 


4,471,549 


3,339,810 


11,154,906  6,237,212 


9,067 
24,904 
20,369 


171,700 


440,641 


t  30,121 


96,200 

486,202 

1,079,106 
2,355,635 
22,014 
820,657 
613,441 
114,184 

15,076 
99,152 
820,244 


202,745 
739,298 
171,868 
952,694 


75,330 
f30,121 


,088,516 


887,079 

t30,121  18,749,95 


*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels. 


t  Corn.       283,132  bushels  of  Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
February  11,  1915. 


Grades. 


Wh.'at- 

No.  1  Hard  

No.  1  Northern, 
No.  2 
No.  8 

No.  4  Wheat . . . 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other   


Terminals. 


Bushels. 

11,186 

857,377 
1,4(51,825 
1,183,723 

051,637 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


>ushels. 


888,96!) 


Totals,  Wheat   5,064,717 


Oats- 

No.  1  C.W.... 
No.  2    ,.  .... 

No.  3   

Er.  No.  1  Feed 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  .... 
Other  


Totals,  Oats. 


Barley  — 

No.  3  C.W. 

No.  4  

Feed  .... 
Rejected . . . 
Other  .... 


Totals,  Barley 


Flax 


No.  1  N.W.C 

No.  2  C.W... 
No.  3  C.W... 

Rejected  

')ther   


Corn 


Totals,  Flsx  

Total  quantity  in  store 


2,463 
431.652 
432,901 
238,716 


830,064 


244,825 
739,812 
441,804 
148,150 
3,674 


40,315 
1,618,640 


544,587 
190,903 
51,435 
52,880 
41,208 
73,933 


1,942,390 


955,000 


06,682 
96,658 
2(5,050 
25,275 
28,101 

242,706 


20,731 
5,438 


040,435 
124.398 
23,743 


20,169 


Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels. 

4,821 
757,747 
2  008,102 
(523,743 
124,975 
144,149 
14,451 
433,501 


4,471,549 


1,8*1 
595,913 
426,050 
383,902 
594,947 
293,797 
1,043,320 

3,339,810 


221 


10,719 


811.295 


,061,174 


227 

454 


2,600,269 


32.501 
41,443 
973 
90,789 


171,706 


'5,329 


75,329 
30,121 


16,946 

887,078 
30,121 


,510  18,749,959 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers''  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

275.  Paper  boards. — A  Melbourne  firm  desires  immediate  quotations  on  paper 
boards  formerly  obtained  from  Germany  (see  item  on  page  454). 

276.  Walnut  for  gunstocks. — A  British  firm  inquires  for  walnut  for  gunstocks 
as  follows:  Specification  to  govern  the  supply  of  butts,  fore-ends,  long  stocks  and 
hand-guards  (in  the  rough).  They  are  to  be  cut  from  the  trunk  of  the  walnut  tree, 
felled  in  the  autumn,  when  the  sap  is  down.  They  must  be  straight  and  close  in  grain, 
free  from  damaged  wood,  salt  water,  galls,  shakes,  injurious  knots,  bends  or  other 
imperfections,  and  not  less  in  size  than  specified  in  schedule  in  the  possession  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (file  A-1313).  They  are  to  be  presented  for 
inspection  dry  and  freshly  planed.    At  least  25  per  cent  should  be  "  heart." 

277.  Tweed,  cloth,  serges. — Blue,  grey,  black;  required  at  once  for  export  in 
large  quantities.  Indication  of  prices  f.o.b.  New  York  or  Halifax  or  St.  John,  if 
possible,  c.i.f.  Havre.  Indications  of  weight,  width,  quantity  available  at  once  or  soon, 
samples  of  20  inches  required. 

278.  Blankets. — For  export  immediately  required  cotton,  cotton  and  wool  and 
wool  blankets  for  men  and  horses,  prices  f.o.b.  New  York  or  Halifax  or  St.  John,  or 
if  possible  c.i.f.  Havre.    Quantity  ready  for  shipment  and  quantity  available  weekly. 

279.  Ships'  blocks. — A  large  shipping  firm  in  Newfoundland  asks  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

280.  Hammers. — A  Cannock  firm  is  open  to  purchase  adze  eye  claw  hammers  in 
the  rough  state  ready  for  finishing.  An  illustration  is  on  file  A-1429  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

'281.  Wire  nails. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  wire  nails,  in  which  he  states  he  can  do  considerable  business  upon  a 
commission  basis. 

282.  Export  trade. — A  London  merchant  firm  has  recently  opened  an  office  in 
Toronto,  and  is  prepared  to  enter  into  relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  wishing 
to  develop  an  export  trade  with  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies  and 
other  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

283.  Asbestos. — A  Lancashire  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  pro* 
Queers  of  asbestos  suitable  for  packing. 
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284.  Asbestos  fibres.    A  Yorkshire  firm  who  are  considerable  users  of  asbestos 

-  grades  and  also  ,,f  asbestos  fibre  waste,  invites  samples  and  prices 
from  Canadian  producers. 

285.  Webbing'  and  upholstery  twines. — A  manufacturers1  agent  in  Manchester  is 
red  to  ac1  as  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  furniture  webbing  and 

upholstery  twines. 

286.  Springs.  A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Manchester  is  prepared  to  act  as  repre- 
sentative of  Canadian  manufacturers  bf  springs,  as  used  in  the  furniture  and  uphol- 
stery  trades. 

287.  Eentwood  chairs. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Manchester  is  prepared  to  act 
-  English  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bentwood  chairs. 

288.  Rubber  goods. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Manchester  is  prepared  to  act  as 
English  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods. 

289.  Woollen  underwear. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Manchester  is  prepared  to 

acl  as  English  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods. 

290.  Picture  mouldings. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Manchester  is  prepared  to 
glish  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  picture  mouldings. 

291.  Button  moulds. — -A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Manchester  is  prepared  to  act 
s  English  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  button  moulds. 

292.  Umbrella  tassels. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Manchester  is  prepared  to  act 
as  English  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  umbrella  tassels. 

293.  Deals. — A  Liverpool  firm  wants  immediately  100  standard  3-inch  deals,  7 
inches  and  wider,  third  and  fourth  quality.    Prices  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.     Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.      Cable  address,  Canadian 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  'Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith.  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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RUSSIA  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Eeport  there  has  been  published  articles  dealing 
with  the  importance  to  Canada  of  the  growing  trade  of  the  Russian  Empire.  As  a 
further  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  this  trade,  the  following  report  is  intended 
to  show  what  Russia  is  doing  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  extent  of  its  commercial 
relation  with  China,  and  the  further  possibilities  of  Russian  trade  with  Canada. 

As  the  articles  above  mentioned  stated,  Russia  is  very  like  Canada  in  many 
respects,  and  this  is  true  inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  its  territory  is  situated  in  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude  and,  therefore,  the  climate  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  empire  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  Canada.  Here,  however, 
the  similarity  would  seem  to  end. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE. 

From  a  recently  published  report,  the  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Russia  during  the 
past  six  years  are  as  follows,  in  pounds  sterling: — 


Exports.  Imports.  Tbtal  Trade. 

1908    £  99,078,500  £  80,256,900  £179,335,400 

1909   144,208,200  83,213,500  227,421,700 

1910   138,032,500  100,586,600  238,619;i00 

1911    160,183,800  108,222,100  268,405,900 

1912   151,008,800  109,471,100  260,479,900 

1913   150,355,000  129,150,700  279,505,700 


Canada  during  the  same  period  imported  goods  from  foreign  countries  as 
follows : — 

1908-  9. 

1909-  10 

1910-  11 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 

TRADE  COMPARISONS. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  with  a  population  of  only  one- 
twentieth  of  that  of  Russia  annually  imported,  during  this  period  foreign  goods  in 
greater  quantity  than  the  latter  country.  Moreover,  Canada's  import  trade  increased 
in  the  five  years  over  120  p.er  cent,  while  Russia  only  increased  her  import  trade  in 
the  same  period  by  60  per  cent. 
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$309,756,608  or  £  61,951,322 

391,852,692  78,370,539 

472,247,540  94,449,508 

559,320,544  111,864,109 

692,032,392  138,406,478 
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In  general  trade  per  head  of  population,  Russia  is  among  the  lowest  of  all  nations, 
and  of  aU  great  countries  is  next  in  order  to  India  and  China,  the  latter  being  lowest 
of  all,  vi/...  (is.  pel  capita,  India  ISs.,  and  Russia  £1  13s.,  while  the  general  trade  of 
Canada  per  head  is  £25,  or  twenty  times  In  excess  of  Russia's  per  capita  trade. 

From  these  figures  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  possibilities  are  presented  for 
commercial  development  on  a  large  scale  throughout  such  a  country  as  Russia,  whose 
land  area  exeeeds  that  of  all  others. 

Russia  is  not  unlike  China  in  some  respects,  such  as  the  presence  of  a  large 
unwieldy  population  of  frugal  and  industrious  peasantry,  and  unlike  Canada  in  that 
the  population  are  already  there  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  country,  while 
in  Canada  development  proceeds  pari  passu  with  the  advent  of  the  settler,  the  latter 
therefore  being  never  long  separated  from  the  comforts  or  even  the  luxuries  of  modern 
life.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Russian  peasant.  The  absence  of  railway  facili- 
ties and  the  lack  of  roads  over  great  tracts  of  country  have  been  responsible  for  the 
very  retarded  state  of  national  development. 

The  bulk  of  Russia's  export  trade  is  entirely  made  up  of  raw  materials,  foodstuffs, 
hides,  skins  and  furs,  animals,  tallow,  and  similar  products. 

MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

While  Russia  cannot  show  any  considerable  amount  of  manufactured  goods 
exported  abroad,  yet  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  empire  are  far  from 
being  unimportant.  The  small  annual  importation  of  foreign  goods  per  capita  should 
prove  that  the  demand  for  home  manufactured  articles  to  supply  the  needs  of  150,000,- 
000  people  cannot  be  by  any  means  a  small  item. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  (exclusive  of  mines)  under  factory 
inspection  in  Russia,  in  1912,  was  17,356  with  2,151,191  operatives,  as  against  16,600 
with  2,051,191  operatives  in  1911.  A  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  to  operatives  shows 
that  the  aggregate  earnings  in  establishments  where  fines  are  in  force  amounted  to 
$196,730,000  in  1912,  this  being  an  increase  of  $6,180,000,  as  compared  with  $190,- 
500,000  earned  in  1911,  while  the  average  earnings  per  operative  rose  from  $129  in 
1911  to  $131  in  1912.  If  the  average  earnings  per  operative  in  establishments  where 
fines  are  not  enforced  are  the  same  as  in  establishments  where  the  operatives  are  fined, 
the  total  earnings  of  all  operatives  for  1912  would  amount  to  $282,735,000,  or  an 
increase  of  $17,510,000  over  1911.  The  factory  statistics  for  1908,  as  reported  by  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  show  that  the  aggregate  annual  production 
of  all  establishments  (including  mines  and  metal  works)  amounted  to  $2,218,105,000. 
The  output  for  1912  of  the  factories  and  works  employing  2,151,000  operatives  was 
estimated  by  the  same  ministry  at  $2,644,010,000).  The  net  production,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  materials  and  fuels,  was  calculated  at  $764,260,000  for  1908  and  $910,- 
520,000  for  1912. 

COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION. 

In  his  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  in  1913,  Mr.  A.  W.  Woodhouse,  British 
Consul  at  St.  Petersburg,  gives  many  interesting  facts  to  prove  how  rapid  has  been 
the  industrial  development  of  the  country  during  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  the 
manufacturing  trades  have  for  the  time  being  overtaken  the  supplies  of  raw  material, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  have  advanced,  and  the  banks  and 
similar  institutions  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  finance  the  remarkable  com- 
mercial expansion. 

A  short  time  ago  Russia  was  dependent  almost  entirely  for  her  manufactures  upon 
importations  from  abroad,  but  in  recent  years  factories  and  workshops  have  sprung 
up  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  Much  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  country 
is  however,  done  in  the  homes  of  the  working  classes.  The  chief  industries  are  dis- 
tilling and  brewing,  cotton  manufacturing,  and  sugar  refining.  A  number  of  flour 
mills,  brick  works,  and  woollen  factories  are  also  to  be  found. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Russia  is  by  no  means  without  manufacturing  industries 
of  one  kind  and  another,  and  to  show  that  Russia  does  export  to  other  countries, 
notably  to  China,  a  certain  quantity  of  manufactured  articles,  the  following  observa- 
tions may  be  of  interest. 

RUSSIAN  TEXTILES  IN  CHINA. 

Chinese  customs  import  statistics  show  that  in  almost  every  line  of  textile  goods 
— cottons,  woollens,  blankets,  bagging,  etc. — coming  into  this  country,  a  certain  portion 
of  each  in  furnished  by  Russia.  In  many  lines  the  quantity  imported  is  not  great, 
but  in  others  the  amount  is  quite  considerable,  practically  all  of  such  importations 
enter  'through  the  Siberian  and  land  frontiers,  and  the  Pacific  ports. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Financier  writes  that  the  success  of  Russian  textiles  on 
the  Chinese  market  is  shown  by  the  published  returns  of  the  Chinese  customs.  Rus- 
sian cottons,  linens  and  prints  are  finding  a  steadily  increasing  market  in  that  coun- 
try (China).  Russian  prints  account  for  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  such 
goods  into  China,  so  that  foreign  houses  are  beginning  to  fear  the  monopoly  of  the 
market  by  Russian  goods.  It  is  claimed  also  that  other  classes  of  Russian  cotton  goods, 
particularly  those  from  the  Moscow  and  Lodz  mills  are  superior  in  quality  to  analogous 
goods^  from  other  countries,  thus  pointing  to  a  still  further  extension  of  Russian  com- 
mercial influence  in  China.  To  effect  this  the  more  speedily  the  representatives  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  in  China  have  advised  Russians  to  adopt) 
English  methods,  consisting  primarily  in  the  adaptation  of  the  goods  to  the  taste  of 
the  consumers. 

OTHER  RUSSIAN  GOODS  SUPPLIED. 

In  addition,  in  1912,  Russia  supplied  China  with  the  following  articles: — Arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  the  value  of  tls.  1,056,000,  and  of  bags  tls.  590,000,  being  next 
to  British  India  in  the  value  of  the  latter  commodity  supplied.  Other  imports  from 
Russia  are  boots  and  shoes,  books,  butter,  candles,  cement,  chemical  products,  crockery 
and  earthenware,  cigarettes,  clothing,  confectionery,  cordage,  cutlery,  paints  and 
paint  oils,  electrical  fittings,  enamelledware,  fruits  (dried),  furniture,  glass  (window), 
glass  and  glassware,  gloves  (leather),  glue,  hosiery,  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha 
manufactures,  metals  of  various  kinds,  musical  instruments,  scientific  and  optical 
instruments,  jewellery,  lace  and  trimmings,  lamps  and  lampware,  leather,  leather 
imitation,  machinery,  matches,  mats,  medicines,  milk  (condensed),  paper  and  card- 
board, perfumery,  soap,  stationery,  wine  and  spirits.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  were  not  all  of  Russian  manufacture. 

THE  RUSSIAN  IMPORT  TRADE. 

A  glance  at  the  trade  figures  for  the  past  six  years  will  show  that  even  with  the 
advance  made  in  manufacturing  industries,  the  import  trade  of  the  Russian  Empire 
has  increased  during  the  period  by  over  60  per  cent  and  that  the  annual  increase  has 
been  steadily  maintained  during  that  period. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

Canada  exported  to  Russia  in  1913  goods  to  the  value  of  $2,145,236.  Of  this 
amount,  agricultural  machinery  represented  in  value  $1,841,483,  and  hardware  and 
other  iron  and  steel  manufactures  $12,197,  the  balance  being  principally  made  up  of 
foodstuffs.  Imports  into  Canada  from  Russia  on  the  other  hand  were  valued  at  $922,- 
210,  being  almost  entirely  made  up  of  hides  and  skins  of  a  value  of  $543,218,  and  of 
furs,  $313,116  in  value. 
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RUSSIA  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

itiaticfl  do  not  state  the  port  of  shipment  of  Canadian  exports  to  Russia,  but 
as  the  total  was  represented  almost  entirely  by  agricultural  machinery  it  is  probable 
that  all  shipments  were  made  from  some  of  the  United  States  Pacific  ports  to  Vladi- 
k.  as  it  is  in  the  Siberian  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire  that  agricultural 
machinery  is  for  the  most  part  employed. 

Prom  this  and  for  other  reasons,  the  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  in 
eominir  years  will  probably  interest  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  to  the 
iteet  extent  will  be  that  portion  lying  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia. 

THE  PORT  OF  VLADIVOSTOCK. 

Almost  directly  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Vancouver  is  situated  the  growing 
and  important  Russian  shipping  port  of  Vladivostock,  and  again  somewhat  further 
north,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Canadian  port  of  Prince  Rupert  there  is  in  addition 
another  ocean  seaport,  that  of  Nikolaievks,  and  inwards  from  those  ports  and  con' 
elected  with  each  by  railway  lines  lies  the  important  railway  and  trading  city  of 
Khabarovsk.  It  is  in  this  and  the  surrounding  district  where  much  of  the  machinery 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  finds  its  ultimate  employment. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Siberian  railway,  Vladivostock  has  annually  increased 
in  importance  as  a  trading  and  shipping  port.  Not  only  is  it  an  important  garrison 
town  but  commercially  it  dominates  the  whole  of  the  Transbikal  and  Eastern  Siberian 
territory.  As  an  example  of  its  importance  as  a  centre  of  trade,  the  principal  depart- 
mental store  employs  about  forty  male  assistants.  Previously  these  were  all  Germans, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  all  were  interned  as  prisoners. 

HARBOUR  IMPROVEMENTS   AND  EXTENSION. 

Iii  respect  to  harbour  extension,  the  following  extracts  from  newspaper  reports 
will  show  what  is  underway. 

"  The  Assistant  Harbourmaster  of  Vladivostock,  is  engaged  in  completing  the 
details  of  the  project  for  the  extension  of  the  commercial  port  and  in  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  let  out  the  work  on  contract.  He  reports  that  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  and  Industry  has  already  drafted  the  contract  and  that  it  will  publish  the 
advertisement  for  tenders  after  negotiations  have  been  conducted  with  the  city  con- 
cerning the  grant  of  the  requisite  lots  of  land  along  the  shores  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
expected  that  the  result  of  the  tenders  would  be  made  known  about  the  end  of  March, 
or  according  to  the  new  style  of  reckoning,  during  the  early  part  of  April. 

"  Independently  of  the  foregoing,  negotiations  are  being  conducted  with  the  War 
Department  on  the  exchange  of  lots  necessary  for  the  extension  of  the  port.  The 
Imperial  Duma  has  appropriated  for  this  important  work,  under  the  law  of  July  12, 
1913,  about  R.  6,750,000  (£675,000),  which  includes  the  sum  of  R.  300,000  (£30,000) 
for  the  construction  of  a  floating  dock.  Work  let  out  on  contract  will  represent  a 
value  of  something  like  R.  5,500,000  (£500,000).  It  has  been  decided  to  carry  out  the 
dredging  operations  under  official  supervision,  and  the  ministry  has  therefore  ordered 
from  Holland  a  complete  dredging  plant,  which  is  due  to  arrive  at  Vladivostock, 
towards  the  end  of  1914." 

RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Railway  development  in  Siberia  and  Northern  Manchuria  is  also  keeping  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  port  and  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  Amur  Railway. — The  following  information  is  from  the  report  by  H.  M. 
Consul  at  Vladivostock,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hodgson,  on  the  trade  of  that  district  in  1912 : — 

"  The  Amur  Railway,  which  is  to  connect,  by  means  of  a  line  entirely  in  Russian 
territory,  the  Siberian  railway  system  with  Khabarovsk  and  thence,  by  the  already 
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existing  Ussuri  Railway,  with  Vladivostock,  has  been  progressing  with  unexpected 
rapidity.  Work  on  the  eastern  section  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly,  and  it  is  now 
likely  that  the  whole  line  will  be  in  use  for  local  traffic  by  the  end  of  1914.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  will,  however,  be  impossible  before  the  bridge  over  the  Amur  at 
Khabarovsk  is  finished,  and  this — an  engineering  work  of  real  magnitude  for  the 
bridge  is  to  be  7,038  feet  in  length— cannot,  at  the  earliest,  be  ready  before  the  autumn 
of  1915.  It  is  intended  ultimately  to  divide  the  whole  line  into  two  parts,  the  eastern 
part  to  be  known  as  the  Amur  Eailway  and  to  have  its  headquarters  at  Alekseyevsk 
on  the  Zeya  River,  and  the  western  part,  known  as  the  Ussuri  Railway,  having  its 
headquarters  at  Khabarovsk. 

"  Russia  is  thus  within  measurable  distance  of  executing,  well  within  the  pro- 
jected time,  the  very  formidable  undertaking  of  constructing  a  railway  1,248  miles  in 
length  through  country,  much  of  which  was  previously  untrodden,  and  nearly  all  was 
uninhabited.  Natural  obstacles  in  the  form  of  swamps  and  mountain  ranges  are  met 
with  all  along  the  line  except  in  the  Zeya-Bureya  district;  the  climate  is  extremely 
rigorous,  and  large  tracts  lie  within  the  zone  of  perpetually  frozen  ground ;  moreover, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  working  staff  from  great  distances,  mostly 
from  European  Russia.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  were  understimated  at  the  beginning,  and  that  the  expenditure  has 
exceeded  the  original  appropriations  by  some  40,000,000  roubles  (about  £4,222,000) 
or  20  per  cent. 

RAILWAY  CONNECTION   WITH  EUROPE. 

"  The  land  connected  with  Vladivostock  and  Europe  is  by  the  Siberian  Railway, 
there  being  two  express  trains  every  week  to  and  from  Moscow,  and  one  to  and  from 
St.  Petersburg.  The  journey  by  these  trains  to  London  takes  12^  days.  A  very  con- 
siderable economy  can  now  be  effected  by  leaving  the  Trans-Siberian  express  and 
utilizing  the  daily  express  which  has  lately  started  running  between  Irkutsk  and 
Moscow;  this  train  does  the  journey  in  the  same  time  and  has  a  restaurant  car  and 
similar  accommodation  to  the  Trans-Siberian  express. 

OTHER  RUSSIAN   RAILWAY  PROJECTS. 

The  recent  acquirement  from  China  by  Russia  of  the  right  to  construct  a  railway 
from  Blagoveshchensk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur  river,  to  Aigun,  Mergen,  and 
Harbin,  with  a  connection  between  Mergen  and  Tsitsihar,  is  of  great  importance  poli- 
tically to  Russia  and  commercially  to  North  Manchuria.  Commercially,  it  taps  large 
and  rich  tracts  of  territory  and  gives  immediate  access  to  the  Amur  river  and  to  the 
new  Amur  railway  (see  above)  now  being  opened  on  the  left  of  the  river,  and  with 
which  Blagoveshchensk  is  connected.  Politically,  it  binds  this  region  to  Russia,  and 
gives  her  at  least  railway  dominion  over  the  whole  of  North  Manchuria.  She  now  has 
the  railway  from  Vladivostok  through  Manchuria  and  on  to  Russia,  and  has  nearing 
completion  the  railway  traversing  her  own  territory  from  Vladivostok  north  of  the 
Amur  to  Karimska,  where  it  junctions  with  the  Siberian  railway.  The  railways  she 
has  now  secured  the  right  to  build  will  permit  her  to  place  the  important  centre  of 
Harbin,  with  its  direct  connection  southwards,  in  immediate  touch  with  trade  avenues 
which  will  tap  the  large  and  it  is  reported  resourceful  territory  of  the  Amur. 

THE  RUSSIAN  VOLUNTEER  FLEET. 

At  the  date  of  writing  this  report,  there  was  in  the  harbour  of  Vancouver  the  ss. 
Novogorod  of  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet.  This  is  the  first  of  this  line  of  ships  to 
cross  the  Pacific  and  probably  the  first  Russian  vessel  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Van- 
couver. 

From  an  interview  with  the  agent  of  this  line  in  Shanghai,  it  was  learned  that 
the  voyage  of  the  Novogorod  might  possibly  initiate  a  regular  service  between  Van- 
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comer  and  Vladivostok  via  Japanese  ports.    Several  of  the  company's  ships  being  idle 
lint  of  the  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea  ports  and  a  certain  amount  of  cargo 
being  offered;  it  had  been  decided  to  send  one  or  more  vessels  across  the  Pacific. 

A  further  interview  with  a  high  official  of  the  company  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Far  Kast  irees  to  show  what  the  management  propose  to  do  in  the  way  of  extending 
their  operations  to  Europe  in  the  near  future.  Their  intentions  are  to  put  four  new 
strainers,  eaeli  of  20,000  tons  displacement,  on  the  European  route,  with  a  regular 
monthly  service,  calling  at  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  other  ports  by  the  way.  The 
Bteamers  il  was  stated  are  now  being  designed.  They  will  be  of  20,000  tons  displace- 
mentj  thus  carrying  cargo  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons  net,  and  will  leave  each  port  of 
call  once  a  month  on  the  same  date.  Twelve  'other  steamers  will  be  built,  making  a 
tloot  of  twenty-four  up-to-date  vessels,  twelve  passenger  and  a  like  number  of  freight 
Bteamers.  The  fare  will  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  namely,  rls.  300  from  Vladivo- 
0  l<  3sa  first-class,  and  rls.  120  intermediate.  The  fare  from  Hong  Kong,  first- 
class,  is  rls.  270. 

The  ]  >urney  to  Odessa  is  one  of  from  forty  to  forty-one  days,  but  stops  of  a  day 
or  more  are  made  at  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Red  Sea  ports,  Port  Said,  and  Con- 
stantinople, thus  making  the  voyage  an  interesting  one. 

This  official  further  states,  although  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  has  been  operat- 
ing from  Odessa  to  Vladivostok  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years,  the  business  was 
rfered  with  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  They  have  now,  however,  quite 
recovered  and  are  gradually,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Russian  Government,  increas- 
ing their  field  of  operations.  Originally  their  steamers  proceeded  no  further  north 
than  Vladivostok;  an  agency  was  then  established  at  Nicolaievsk.  The  next  step  was 
Kamchatka  and  then  they  sailed  to  Bering  straits.  Last  year  they  went  into  the 
Arctic  ocean  to  Nizhai  Kolymsk,  and  next  year  are  sending  a  steamer  to  Lena.  Not 
more  than  one  trip  a  year  can  be  made  to  these  Arctic  points,  but  they  carry  fisher- 
men and  fur  dealers,  leaving  in  the  spring  and  returning  in  the  early  autumn.  The 
yoy  ge  to  Lena  is  a  hazardous  one,  as  the  vessel  may  be  caught  by  the  ice  and  be  com- 
pelled to  cfay  at  some  remote  point  during  an  Arctic  winter. 

THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SERVICE. 

Commenting  upon  the  further  extension  of  the  service  of  this  fleet!  the  Vancouver 
Daily  Province,  in  its  issue  of  November  12,  1914,  has  the  following  remarks  to  make: 

"  Agents  for  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  report  that  thte  steamer  Novogorod, 
Captain  Kostromitinov,  will  arrive  at  quarantine  to-morrow  morning,  bound  to  Van- 
couver via  Vladivostok  and  Yokohama.  The  Novogorod  will  berth  at  the  Balfour, 
Guthrie  dock,  and  from  here  will  proceed  to  Seattle.  She  will  return  to  Vancouver 
to  complete  her  cargo.    She  will  be  followed  by  the  Kiev,  in  the  same  service. 

"  The  Novogorod  is  the  first  Russian  vessel  to  come  to  Vancouver,  and  is  the  fore- 
runner of  a  regular  service  to  be  maintained  between  Vancouver,  the  Orient,  and 
Vladivostok.  She  is  a  new  ship  built  at  Sunderland,  Eng.,  last  year  by  Sir  James 
Laing  &  Sons,  Limited.  She  is  5,285  tons  gross  and  3,368  tons  net.  Her  length  is 
300  feet,  beam  50  feet  7  inches,  and  depth  28  feet." 

IMPORTANCE  TO  CANADA. 

The  importance  to  Canada  in  the  years  to  come  of  the  continuance  of  this  trans- 
Pacific  service  cannot  be  overestimated.  Vancouver  is  the  North  American  -port  in 
shortest  touch  by  actual  mileage  with  the  Eastern  Asian  port  of  Vladivostok;  more- 
over, there  are  many  lines  of  commodities  required  in  Siberian  Russia  which  Canada 
might  regularly  supply. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  American  flour  has  annually  been  supplied  to  Vladi- 
vostok for  many  years.  Frozen  and  chilled  meat  is  also  constantly  being  sent  in, 
mostly  from  China  and  Australia.  Heavy  timber  is  also  in  demand,  for  while  there 
is  much  Manchurian  and  Siberian  timber  manufactured,  it  is  not  always  of  the  dimen- 
sion or  quality  required. 
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The  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  must  very  greatly  increase  with  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  country  by  the  railway  development  already  mentioned,  and  other  classes 
of  machinery  will  also  be  required.  Woollen  cloth  and  blankets  and  men's  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  fur-lined  gloves  and  mitts  should  also  find  a  ready  sale. 

There  is  at  present  a  demand  for  tinned  milk,  evaporated  apples,  peaches  and 
plums  in  the  Vladivostok  market. 

Transportation  of  emigrants  from  Russia  to  the  Canadian  ^Northwest  may  also 
eventually  play  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  operations  of  this  line  of  vessels. 

The  development  of  the  vast  agricultural  industry  of  Siberian  Russia  will  prob- 
ably follow  upon  identical  lines  as  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  West,  and  most  of  the 
appliances  required  in  Canada  will  also  be  required  in  Russia.  As  yet  the  latter  has 
not  begun  to  manufacture  much  of  this  class  of  machinery  for  herself,  and  as  that 
of  Canadian  manufacture  is  of  established  quality  a  market  is  here  presented  that 
should  encourage  the  closest  investigation. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  development  of  trade  in  Northern  Manchuria  and 
the  Amur  River  territory,  the  following  article  by  a  correspondent  of  the  North  China 
Daily  News,  dated  Harbin,  December  15,  1914,  may  be  of  interest: — 

THE  JAPANESE  IN  MANCHURIA. 

"  The  activity  of  the  Japanese  commercial  classes  throughout  the  Priamur  dis- 
trict and  northern  Manchuria  is  assuming  enormous  proportions,  and  from  a  Japanese 
point  of  view  the  results  are  most  encouraging.  In  the  past,  German  and  Austrian 
goods  have  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  imports  into  the  above  district. 
The  Japanese  are  endeavouring  with  much  success  to  get  this  trade,  paying  the 
minutest  attention  as  to  what  actually  is  required  and  producing  articles  of  a  similar 
nature.  Nor  are  they  content  with  confining  their  activities  to  these  districts.  They 
are  sending  their  representatives  throughout  Siberia  and  right  through  the  heart  of 
Russia  not  only  to  study  requirements,  but  also  to  take  orders  whenever  feasible  and 
possible.  Within  a  few  months,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  carloads  of  J apanese  goods 
will  be  transported  from  Vladivostock  by  the  Siberian  railway  to  Petrograd,  Moscow, 
Kieff,  Odessa  and  other  important  towns  in  Russia  proper,  not  to  mention  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  both  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

"  Some  few  months  back  the  German  Consul  in  Harbin,  in  an  interview  with  a 
correspondent  of  the  Novaya  Zhisn.  said  that  the  German  imports  into  Harbin  in 
1913  amounted  to  rls.  8,000,000.  Seeing  that  Harbin  has  only  a  population  of  some 
50,000  inhabitants,  one  can  form  some  sort  of  an  idea  as  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
German  goods  which  must  be  imported  yearly  throughout  the  Russian  Empire,  with 
its  population  of  140,000,000  souls. 

ACTIVITY  OF  AMERICAN  TRADERS. 

"  There  are  indications  that  American  manufacturers,  exporters  and  merchants 
are  also  going  to  start  an  active  campaign  in  these  parts,  for  representatives  and 
agents  have  already  made  their  appearance  and  intend  to  pursue  their  investigation 
in  an  intelligent  manner. 

Hitherto  American  imports  have  played  anything  but  an  important  role,  but  con- 
ditions are  now  changed.  The  inability  of  Germany  to  export,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  most  manufacturers  are  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America  and  will  now  come 
through  the  Panama  canal,  thereby  reducing  time  of  delivery  as  well  as  freight  charges 
considerably,  renders  a  considerable  increase  in  American  goods  during  the  coming 
year  very  probable. 
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PROBABLE  DEMAND  FOR  MACHINERY. 

u  So  Far  there  seems  a  distinct  lack  of  energy  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  British 
manufacturers,  and  British  firms  carrying  on  business  in  the  far  east.  It  may  he 
argued  that  financial  facilities  as  offered  by  banks,  etc.,  make  trading  very  difficult, 
but  if  Americans  and  Japanese  can  somehow  get  over  these  difficulties  surely  Britons 
can  do  so  also.  There  is  an  especially  fine  field  open  for  machinery,  machinery  parts 
and  mechanical  appliances  of  all  sorts.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  necessities  British 
producers  excel,  and  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  their  products  they  should  not 
li  ne  much  difficulty  in  placing  their  goods  with  consumers  and  users.  With  a  little 
iion  it  is  possible  to  realize  to  a  certain  extent  the  innumerable  requirements  in 
the  Priamur  and  North  Manchuria.  The  flour  and  oil  mills,  the  electric  light  plants, 
the  ('audio  and  soap  factories,  the  machine  and  repair  shops,  the  printing  plants,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  are  continually  wanting  renewals  and  extensions.  The  immense 
fleet  of  steamers  plying  on  the  Sungari  and  the  Amur  have  never  ending  wants,  whilst 
is  is  more  than  likely  that  the  nearly  completed  new  Amur  railway  will  be  unable  to 
get  all  its  urgent  necessities  from  Russia,  and  so  will  have  to  place  substantial  orders 
with  other  countries. 

"  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  people  and  their  ways  and  language, 
can  easily  be  overcome,  for  practically  on  the  spot  are  to  be  found  suitable  men  of 
various  nationalities  who  are  familiar  with  all  three.  British  firms  and  manufac- 
turers should  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Germans,  for  Russian  purchasers  admit 
that  as  often  as  not  the  reason  why  Germans  received  the  order  was  solely  because 
they  were  better  understood.  The  average  Russian,  like  the  average  Briton,  knows  no 
other  language  than  his  own." 

HOLLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  'Lithgow.) 

Rotterdam,  February  2,  1915 

DUTCH  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  INDUSTRY. 

In  1913  the  total  cultivated  area  of  Holland  amounted  to  6,111,325  acres,  divided 
as  follows:  Permanent  pasture,  3,054,690  acres;  under  farm  crop,  2,205,638  acres; 
market  gardening  and  private  gardens,  126,170;  orchards  and  nurseries,  77,480;  and 
forests,  647,347.    The  percentage  of  arable  land  to  pasture  is  42  to  58  per  cent. 

PRODUCTION   AND  EXPORTATION. 

From  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  cultivated  area  is  devoted  to  grass  lands 
it  is  evident  that  cattle  raising  and  the  connecting  butter  and  cheese  industry  are  the 
most  important  sources  of  income  in  Holland.  There  are  not  many  districts  in  the 
world  where  as  large  a  number  of  cattle  are  to  be  seen  as  in  the  provinces  of  North 
Holland,  South  Holland  and  Priesland. 

The  importance  of  the  two  particular  domestic  products,  butter  and  cheese,  may 
be  better  understood  by  the  statement  that  Holland  exported  in  1912,  39,149  tons  of 
butter  and  59,470  tons  of  cheese.  For  the  year  1913  these  figures  were  respectively 
37,060  and  65,924.  In  1912  the  production  of  butter  amounted  to  67,204  tons,  and 
that  of  cheese  to  95,710  tons. 
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FARM  DAIRIES  AND  CREAMERIES. 

More  than  half  of  the  butter  and  cheese  production  is  made  in  "  factories "  or 
creameries,  the  rest  in  farm  dairies. 

The  creameries  are  steam  and  hand  power,  on  co-operative  principles,  and  on 
ordinary  business  lines. 

The  finest  butter  as  well  as  the  finest  cheese  was  formerly  made  on  the  farm,  but 
since  the  introduction  of  pasturization  the  highest  quality  has  been  made  in 
creameries. 

The  size  of  the  creameries  depends  on  the  quantity  of  milk  available  in  their 
districts.  In  the  province  of  Friesland,  where  cattle  breeding  takes  such  an  important 
place,  the  large  number  of  cows  within  a  relatively  small  area  has  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  large  steam  creameries.  In  the  provinces  where  the  soil  is  not  so  suitable 
for  pasture,  the  number  of  cows  is  too  small  to  make  large  steam  creameries  a  success 
with  the  consequence  that  hand  power  creameries  predominate.  On  an  average  these 
hand  creameries  produce  about  13  tons  per  annum,  varying  from  6  to  30  tons.  The 
average  yearly  production  of  the  steam  creameries  is  about  70  tons,  the  smallest  mak- 
ing about  40  tons,  and  the  largest  about  300  tons. 

CO-OPERATION. 

The  organization  of  co-operative  butter  and  cheese  making  in  Holland  is  very 
remarkable.  The  creameries  are  combined  in  six  powerful  provincial  associations; 
these  associations  in  their  turn  have  joined  together  to  form  the  famous  federation 
for  the  whole  country  known  as  the  Algemeene  JSTederlandsche  Zuivebond  (Federation 
of  Dutch  Creameries.) 

The  creameries  belonging  to  the  provincial  associations  are  more  than  380  in 
number  and  they  handle  about  190,000,000  gallons  of  milk  annually.  In  order  to  keep 
the  federation  going  it  receives  about  $0.02  per  1,150  gallons.  A  distinction  is  drawn 
between  national  and  provincial  interests.  The  former  are  the  affair  of  the  federation. 
It  is  the  medium  ol  communication  with  and  of  representations  to  the  government  of 
which  it  is  largely  independent.  It  does  not  receive  any  money  from  the  State.  In 
addition  to  looking  after  their  general  interests  the  federation  serves  its  members  as 
follows : — 

WORKING  OF  THE  FEDERATION  OF  CREAMERIES. 

It  supplies  all  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  industry  from  machinery  to  bottles 
and  coal.   It  disposes  of  about  300  tons  of  butter  in  a  year. 

It  also  has  agents  abroad  who  take  butter,  and  it  furnishes  about  800  reports  in  a 
year  to  its  societies  regarding  the  standing  of  particular  firms. 

It  grants  all  sorts  of  certificates  for  qualifying  for  various  positions  in  the  cream- 
eries, runs  a  superannuation  fund,  and  issues  a  weekly  paper. 

It  organizes  central  butter  competitions.  It  gives  special  certificates  to  creameries 
which  can  be  depended  upon  for  a  regular  supply  of  good  butter. 

The  federation  further  organizes  butter  and  cheese  exhibits  at  foreign  exhibitions. 

PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Provincial  Associations  do  very  much  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  interests 
of  their  own  provinces. 

Associations  for  export  have  been  organized  and  some  of  them  have  agents  in 
Great  Britain,  and  societies  united  to  them  must  dispose  of  none  of  their  produce 
through  any  other  channel.  Other  associations  have  a  successful  auction  mart  for 
export  butter. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CO-OPERATION. 

The  organization  has  succeeded  because  of  its  grading  and  of  its  knowledge  of 
foreign  markets,  especially  the  British  market. 

The  n  sult  is  that  the  creamery  managers  have  no  anxieties  about  marketing,  and 
are  able  to  pay  all  their  attention  to  making  the  best  butter  and  cheese. 

NONnCO-  0  PER  ATI  V  E  CREAMERIES. 

Non-co-operative  creameries  are  now  also  organized  in  an  association  which 
co-operates  with  the  Federation  of  Dutch  Creameries  with  regard  to  trade  interests. 


THE  FRIESLAND  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERIES. 

The  farmers  must  send  their  milk  once  or  twice  daily,  every  day  of  the  year, 
Sundays  included  ordinarily.  When  it  is  sent  only  once  a  day  the  morning  and 
evening  milk  must  be  kept  separate. 

The  milk  is  weighed  and  sampled  and  the  creameries  use  all  sorts  of  labour-saving 

devices. 

When  the  milk  is  made  into  butter  the  farmers  get  back  free  75  per  cent  separated 
milk  and  10  per  cent  pure  buttermilk;  and  when  cheese  is  made  they  get  back  70  per 
cent  of  the  whey  of  the  milk  and  also  10  per  cent  pure  buttermilk. 

The  following  figures  of  a  co-operative  creamery  at  Marsum,  Friesland,  give  a 
review  of  the  scale  on  which  co-operative  butter  and  cheesemaking  is  carried  on: — 


Number  of  members   186 

Number  of  milch  cows  ■   1,705 

Gallons  of  milk   1,468,00-0 

Money  paid  to  members  by  creamery  $  128,570 

Butter  made  -.  ..Tons.  2,155 

Cheese  made                                                                                 "  3,165 

Income  from  butter  $  111,200 

Income  from  cheese  "  27,480 

Outgoings                                                                                     .    .  .  "  16,040 


THE  BUTTER  CONTROL  SYSTEM. 

The  principle  of  the  butter  control  system  in  the  Netherlands  is  as  follows : — 
A  certificate  of  purity  can  only  be  given  when  the  origin  of  the  sample  is  known 
and  its  chemical  composition  can  be  compared  with  that  of  a  sample  made  under 
direct  supervision  at  the  sample  place,  and  at  the  same  period  at  which  the  analyzed 
sample  originated. 

The  system  which  can  be  considered  the  best  in  Europe  was  not  initiated  by  the 
Government.  It  was  started  by  the  co-operative  creameries  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
purity  of  their  butter,  and  afterwards  the  Government  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament 
protecting  this  system. 

The  system  is  still  in  the  hands  of  eight  associations  of  butter  producers.  It  is 
lor  them  to  deal  with  undesirable  producers;  they  admit  or  refuse  admission  to  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  eight  Departments  of  the  Control 
is  a  qualified  chemist  as  director,  with  a  staff  of  analysts  and  one  or  more  inspectors. 

The  inspectors  of  the  association  are  on  the  road  daily  paying  unexpected  visits 
to  the  dairies  where  butter  is  made  or  sold  by  persons  in  the  Control,  or  to  places 
where  butter  made  or  sold  by  them  is  on  sale. 

Wherever  the  inspectors  go  they  take  samples,  not  only  of  butter  but  of  the 
materials  used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  analyses  of  the  various  samples  obtained  are  carefully  registered,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  officials  of  the  Control  know  what  the  composition  of  the  butter 
of  each  producer  is  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
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GOVERNMENT  BUTTER  MARK. 

The  Control  stations  are  under  Government  supervision,  and  the  members  con- 
trolled are  allowed  to  use  the  Government  butter  mark,  provided : 

1.  That  the  inspection  of  the  creameries  is  always,  and  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory, and  the  creameries  are  always  open  to  inspection. 

2.  That  every  parcel  of  butter  made  or  sold  is  registered  as  to  origin  and  destina- 
tion.   The  name  of  the  buyer  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  butter  must  be  entered. 

3.  That  members  are  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  connected  with  the  trade  in 
margarine  or  edible  fats  or  oils. 

4.  That  the  moisture  in  the  butter  does  not  exceed  16  per  cent. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  LABEL. 

The  Government  mark  is  printed  in  blue  ink  on  thin  tough  paper  with  perfora- 
tion marks  by  the  Government  printer,  "  Dutch  Butter  Control  under  Government 
Supervision,"  and  with  the  Dutch  coat  of  arms  printed  on  the  label.  When  the  thin 
piece  of  perforated  paper  is  pressed  on  the  butter  by  a  special  wooden  stamp  it  seems 
in  no  way  damaged,  but  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  label  it  always  comes 
into  separate  pieces.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  take  off  a  label  and  use  it  again. 
Each  label  has  further  a  letter  stamped  on  it  indicating  the  name  of  the  control  station 
issuing  it,  a  separate  number  rendering  it  possible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  parcel 
of  butter,  and  the  date  on  which  it  was  made,  and  there  are  labels  of  different  sizes 
for  different  weights  of  butter.  There  is  in  force  at  all  control  stations  a  compulsory 
system  of  book-keeping  regarding  the  labels  issued. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  control  system  has  done  more  than  any  Margarine  Act  to  stamp  out  butter 
adulteration.  The  value  of  the  Government  mark  having  been  realized,  the  adultera- 
tors have  been  beaten  in  the  foreign  market  without  any  direct  assault.  It  is  an  offence 
punishable,  not  by  fine,  but  by  imprisonment,  to  use  the  official  butter  guarantee 
improperly. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  CHEESE. 

The  principal  kinds  of  cheese  made  in  Holland  are  full  cream  and  fat  Gouda 
and  Edam,  cheese  from  partly  skimmed  milk  in  Edam  and  Gouda  shape,  seed  cheese, 
Cheddar  and  Cheshire. 

Originally  Edam  cheese  (Edam  is  a  little  town  in  North  Holland)  was  made  on 
farms  but  nowadays  it  is  nearly  all  manufactured  in  "  factories  "  or  creameries.  Most 
of  the  Edam  factories  are  co-operative,  and  are  of  moderate  size,  handling  an  average 
of  about  1Y5,000  gallons  of  milk,  and  producing  about  TO  tons  of  cheese  per  annum. 

Gouda  is  a  town  in  the  province  of  South  Holland  and  Gouda  cheese  is  made 
throughout  this  province,  as  well  as  in  Utrecht,  and  it  is  a  full  cream  cheese.  Unlike 
Edam  cheese  Gouda  is  chiefly  made  on  the  farms.  . 

CHEESE  CONTROLS. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Holland,  established  in  1906,  a  cheese  control  at  the 
Hague  (South  Holland),  and  at  Hoorn  (North  Holland),  for  the  protection  of  Gouda 
and  Edam  cheese. 

As  is  known,  new  skim  cheese  may  be  made  to  counterfeit  fat  cheese.  Half 
meat  or  half  fat  cheese,  from  which  a  part  of  the  cream  has  been  taken 
away,  is  an  excellent  food,  but  it  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  full  cream  article. 
Therefore,  the  cheese  makers  and  merchants — the  producers  again,  it  should  be  noted, 
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not  the  Government — have  started  the  control  station,  the  guarantee  of  which  is  good 
for  whole  milk,  and  not  less  than  45  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the  dry  matter. 

A  Bill  in  pari i anient  promises  the  same  support  for  the  cheese  control  as  the 
butter  control. 

FULL  CREAM  AND  HALF  CREAM  CHEESES. 

The  Association  of  Co-operative  Creameries  in  Friesland  has  organized  a  system 
by  which  members  are  bound  first  to  make  no  cheese  of  the  Cheddar  or  Cheshire  shape 
containing  loss  than  half  the  fat  in  the  milk  and  second  to  mark  full  cream  and  half 
cream  cheeses  with  a  different  mark.  With  each  consignment  a  written  guarantee 
loe  is  also  given,  testifying  that  the  cheese  is  full  cream,  or  that  it 
contains  not  less  than  1£  per  cent  of  fat. 

As  to  Gouda  and  Edam  cheese  the  Federation  of  Dutch  creameries  is  working 
with  the  Association  of  Private  Creamery  Owners  to  stop  the  making  of  Gouda  and 
Edam  cheese  with  less  than  a  certain  minimum  of  fat,  and  to  have  each  cheese  marked 
according  to  the  real  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made. 

THE  CHEESE  CONTROL  MARK. 

The  cheese  control  mark  consists  of  a  standard  mark  and  a  changeable  mark. 
The  former  is  the  same  design  in  two  sizes,  a  large  one  for  large  Goudas,  and  a  small 
one  for  small  Goudas.  The  changeable  mark  indicates  by  an  ingenious  code  of  letters, 
figures  and  signs  the  control  station,  the  factory,  the  month  and  the  week  the  cheese 
was  made. 

The  marks  are  made  by  means  of  a  stamp  studded  with  needle  points  on  the  crust 
of  the  cheese  immediately  after  they  have  been  pressed  and  rounded. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  January  25,  1915. 

DEMAND   FOR   CANADIAN  WHEAT. 

The  wheat  crop  of  New  Zealand  is  short,  and  visible  supplies  previous  to  the  new 
crop  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  daily  demand  for  flour.  A  wheat  census  taken  on 
November  18,  1914,  showed  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  merchants  132,868  bushels. 
On  January  19,  1915,  another  census  was  taken,  which  showed  the  quantity  of  wheat 
held  by  merchants  to  be  45,868  bushels. 

The  crops  this  season  will  be  short  owing  to  the  drought,  to  what  extent,  however, 
cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  This  means  that  a  market  for  Canadian  wheat  and  flour 
will  be  available  in  New  Zealand  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
wheat  in  hand  will  be  sufficient,  together  with  the  importations,  to  maintain  the  flour 
supply  until  the  new  crop  is  available. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  WHEAT  CROP. 

During  the  season  1912-13  the  crop  of  wheat  from  189,869  acres  was  5,179,626 
bushels.  The  exports  amounted  to  505,205  bushels,  as  against  1,254,557  bushels  the 
previous  year.  New  Zealand  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  exporter  of  wheat,  and  is  an 
importer.    Except  in  times  of  shortage  when  prices  rise  above  a  normal  level,  New 
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Zealand  farmers  generally  find  other  crops  more  profitable.  Last  year's  crop  of  wheat 
was  insufficient  for  local  needs,  and  the  war  demand,  together  with  the  drought  in 
Australia,  has  made  importations  difficult. 

The  export  of  wheat  from  New  Zealand  has  been  prohibited  until  further  notice. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  shortage  in  the  coming  crop  will  be  even  greater 
than  in  the  past  season.  This  means  a  continued  market  for  wheat  and  flour  from 
Canada.  In  this  connection,  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  and  flour  should  always 
quote  C.I.F.  &  E.  New  Zealand  ports.  In  some  cases  the  rate  from  Vancouver  to  New 
Zealand  may  be  ascertained  in  New  Zealand  after  delay,  but  this  system  of  quotation 
is  not  to  be  encouraged.  The  exporter  should  ascertain  the  rail  rate  to  Vancouver, 
the  ocean  rate  to  New  Zealand  ports,  and  the  insurance,  and  quote  C.I.F.  &  E.,  and 
the  quotation  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  cable. 

TRADING  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

New  Zealand  importers  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  not  only  anxious,  but 
willing  to  deal  within  the  British  Empire.  Many  leading  firms  have  imported  goods 
from  Germany  and  Australia  at  lower  prices  than  could  be  secured  from  Canada,  but 
they  have  personally  expressed  their  intention  of  buying  British  made  goods  in  the 
future. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  banking  returns  give  a  decidedly  interesting  insight  into  the  present  state 
of  the  money  market.    The  following  comparison  of  deposits  and  advances  indicates 
x  the  position  of  the  banks  during  the  quarter  just  closed: — 

December  September  December 

1914.  1914.  1913. 

Advances  £  24,932,809  £  24,462,576  £  23,841,335 

'  Deposits                                                     24,403,100  25,001,663  22,839,221 

Excess  of  advances   £529,709    £1,002,114 

Excess  of  Deposits     £  539,087  

During  the  last  three  months  the  position  has  changed  from  an  excess  of  deposits 
to  an  excess  of  advances,  a  change  of  £1,068,786,  but  in  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago  the  change  was  over  two  and  a  half  millions.  There  is  a  very  satisfactory 
improvement  in  the  position  this  year;  though,  the  position  last  year  was  largely  due 
to  the  strike.  This  quarter  is  a  period  of  heavy  demands  on  the  banks,  and  these 
figures  show  a  high  level  of  advances,  but  a  corresponding  increase  in  deposits. 
Apparently  though  money  is  far  from  plentiful,  the  banks  are  well  able  to  meet  all 
calls  satisfactorily,  and,  with  money  coming  in  from  exports,  the  banks'  coffers  will 
be  well  replenished. 

DOMINION  FINANCE — COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  revenue  for  the  nine  months  ended 
December  31,  1914  and  1913  :— 

1914.  1913. 

Customs  £  2,427,550    £  2,456,310 

Stamps                                                                                   850,889  856,889 

Post  and  telegraph                                                              1,013,489  956,194 

Land  tax                                                                                6-37,732  699,718 

Income   tax                                                                              19,035  24,346 

Beer  duty                                                                                94,543  90,033 

Railways                                                                              2,888,870  2,725,992 

Registration,    etc                                                                     65,069  65,234 

Marine                                                                                     37,396  36,396 

Miscellaneous                                                                         278,099  223,206 

Territorial                                                                              149,626  107,121 

National  endowment                                                                78,770  72,402 

Other  receipts                                                                           4,758  459 

Total  £  8,545,826    £  8,314,300 
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SI  BSTANTIAL    INCREASE    IN  REVENUE. 

The  increase  in  revenue  for  the  period  stated  amounts  to  £231,526,  a  gratifying 
result  when  it  is  considered  that  trade  with  overseas  countries  was  greatly  disturbed 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war.  The  statement  is  significant  in  so  far  as  it  discloses 
New  Zealand's  ability  to  discharge  her  financial  obligations. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  expenditure  for  the  nine  months  ended 
December  81,  1914,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1913: — 


1914. 

1913. 

£  23,269 

  2,444,778 

2,305,239 

  1,005,507 

885,262 

  28,891 

31,643 

1  nn  1  no 

6  o ,  U  v  I 

  775,555 

673,188 

  2,173,010 

2,124,080 

  82,399 

79,175 

  18,071 

17,092 

  298,019 

286,508 

  21,444 

21,702 

  317,790 

259,032 

  382,602 

386,330 

  112,761 

104,530 

  21,244 

21,238 

  172,037 

193,554 

  143,373 

130,695 

  882,252 

814,206 

  2,217 

7 

£8,389,757 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  for  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1914: — 


Soft  Goods — 

Apparel   .      f  891,849 

Boots  and  shoes   239,664 

Carpets  and  oilcloths   157,258 

Drapery,  n.o.e   202,350 

Hats  and  caps.,   98,604 

Hosiery   142,636 

Millinery    86,075 

Canvas   65,046 

Cotton  piece  goods   634,853 

Linen  piece  goods   30,638 

Silk  piece  goods.  .  *   102,142 

Woollen  piece  goods   299,533 

Hardware — 

Cement   16,268 

Hardware   255,158 

Iron — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod   125,217 

Corrugated  sheet   187,940 

Fencing  wire   132,301 

Pig  and  scrap   32,003 

Pipes  and  fittings   170,568 

Lead  •   44,090 

Machinery   592,911 

Nails   39,320 

Tin,  sheet  and  block   82,720 

Tools   102,753 

Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles  (inc.  motor)   40,836 

Books   162,644 

Candles  .  .  29,437 

Coal   434,240 

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc   48,517 

Confectionery   115,682 

Cordage   56.809 

Cornsacks  and  woolpacks   180,985 
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imports  into  new  ze aland. — Continued 


Miscellaneous. — Continued. 

Fish,  preserved   59,067 

Fruit,  dried   88,838 

fresh   88,399 

China  and  earthenware   82,287 

Glass  and  glassware   126,051 

Leather   83,623 

Leather  manufactures   55,402 

Oils  .  ..  ..  503,321 

Pianos   70,018 

Rice   47,709 

Salt   48,649  ' 

•  Spirits   231,754 

Sugar   352,552 

Tea   281,752 

Timber   257,492 

Tobacco  •   234,423 

Cigarettes   151,867 

Motor  vehicles   559,824 

Wine   58,583 

Specie   625,120 


Total,  all  goods   £15,313,261 


The  Secretary  of  Customs  has  stated  that  the  figures  of  the  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  eight  months  will  not  be  available  in  detail  until  next  month,  consequently 
the  above  figures  for  the  period  stated  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  total 
imports  without  regard  to  what  proportion  came  from  Canada. 

INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  PRODUCTS. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  made  heavy  demands  upon  New  Zealand  during  the 
past  few  months  for  wool,  fresh  meat,  butter  and  cheese. 


Excess  1914 
over  1913, 

Wool  bales.  68,020 

Mutton  carcases.  401,551 

Lamb   "  158,785 

Beef   ..quarters.  127,810 

Butter  boxes.  79,471 

Cheese  cases.  31,157 


SHIPMENTS   BY  THE  "NIAGARA." 

The  Niagara  sailing  to-day,  has  on  board  the  following  cargo:  10,150  boxes 
butter,  1,348  sacks  hides,  280  casks  skins,  87  bales  wool,  50  tons  flax,  30  tons  hair,  23 
sacks  grass  seed,  45  bales  rabbit  skins. 


CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  January  28,  1915. 

trade  returns  for  the  year  1913. 

The  total  trade  of  Cuba  during  the  year  1913  as  given  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department — the  latest  issued — amounted  to  $308,952,000,  divided  as 
follows : — 

Imports  $  143,827,000 

Exports   165,125,000 


I 
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The  figure  for  the  previous  year  of  1912  was  $298,880,000,  comprised  as  follows:— 

Imports  $  125,902,000 

Imports   172,978,000 

There  is  therefore  a  total  increase  in  trade  of  $10,072,000,  imports  having 
increased  $1?,925,000,  while  the  exports  show  a  decrease  of  $7,853,000. 


DISTKI !>l ' TIOM   OF  TRADE. 


The  appended  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  trade  by  countries  for  the  year 


1913 


Country. 

United  States  $ 

Danish  W.  Indies  

French  "   

Dutch  *'   

British  "  

Argentine  

Bermuda  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Canada  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Chile  

Ecuador  

Guatemala  

Hayti  

Honduras  

Mexico  

Nicaragua  

Panama  

Peru  X   . . 

Porto  Rico  

San  Salvador  

San  Domingo  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

Germany  

Austria  

Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Denmark.  .  

Spain  

France  

Gibraltar  

Greece  

Holland  

Italy  

Ireland  

Portugal  

England  

Norway  

Roumania  

Russia  

Switzerland  

Sweden   . 

Turkey  in  Europe  

China  

British  India.  

Japan . .    . .   

Arabia  

Africa   (Spanish  Colonies)  

"        (French        "  )  

(English       "        )  ■ 

Egypt  

Canary  Islands  

Australia  

Morocco  

Persia  


Imports. 
75,930,293 


2,468 
38,132 
1,462,183 


122 
4,082 
1,754,594 
30,898 
5 

1,100 
100,008 


45 
1,527 
1,224,691 

'12,642 
8,580 
3,648,67'9 


15,501 
2,604,629 

19,810 
9,674,324 
296,096 
2,725,971 


258,332 
11,195,220 
9,201,660 


1,005,974 
747,349 
1,200,807 
12,172 
16,066,229 
1,047,304 


383,859 
41,260 
58,648 
134,029 
2,805,780 
166,393 
2,457 


6,156 
126,498 

'  '  3  00 
1,062 


Exports. 
$  132,085,619 
325 
1,818 
55,212 
40,808 
1,216,375 
13,608 
1,024 
77,386 
2,785,699 
260,254 
47,332 
374,431 
451 
7,412 
390 
5,244 
54,7'&0 
1,541 
153,927 
80,012 
54,732 
1,502. 
4,537 
334,267 
7,011 
4,707,548 
76,922 
379,108 
1,949 
840 
656,655 
1,684,548 
77,017 
228 
562,454 
73,243 


18,046 
18,427,163 
80 
2,605 
5,400 
3,450 
603 
1,769 
2,580 
1,735 
2,180 


69,673 
85,947 
12,677 
11,985 
20'9,634 
383,353 


Total 


$  143,826,869    $  165,125,059 
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COMMERCE  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WAR. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  trade  of  Cuba,  the 
following  table  may  be  given  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  which  have  been  most 
directly  affected  and  a  large  share  of  which  may  be  obtained  for  Canada  if  steps  are 
taken  to  facilitate  trade  with  Cuba : — 


Countries.  Imports. 

Germany  ,   $  9,674,324 

Austria   296,096 

Belgium   2,725,971 

France   9,201,660 

Ireland   1,200,807 

England   16,066,229 

British  India   2,805,780 


Total  $  41,970,867 


TRADE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  CUBA. 

From  the  table  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  in  1913  occupied  fourth 
place  in  the  Cuban  export  trade,  and  as  Germany  is  now  closed  to  the  world's  com- 
merce, the  importance  of  the  Canadian  market  has  been  justly  appreciated  by  the 
Cuban  authorities  and  exporters.  A  report  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  Havana  which  advocated  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  Dominion. 
This  article  was  inspired  by  the  Cuban  Consul  General  at  Halifax — who  is  now  in 
Havana  on  leave  of  absence — and  it  has  attracted  considerable  attention  both  in  official 
circles  and  among  tobacco  merchants  and  fruit  exporters.  The  Cuban  consuls  at 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  respectively,  have  also  been  doing  excellent  work  to  promote 
trade,  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  commerce  between  Canada  and  Cuba  will 
experience  great  development  in  the  near  future,  when  transportation  facilities  are 
available. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IMPORTED.  r 


The  statistics  given  below  show  the  progress  and  decline  of  trade  in  the  different 
commodities  that  constitute  the  imports  from  Canada  during  the  years  1912  and 
1913  :— 


Commodities. 

Trees,  plants,  etc  

Wood  pulp  and  newsprint  

Printed  matter  not  specified  

Lumber  (pine  and  spruce)  

Furniture  (used)  

Other  articles  on  free  list  n/m  .  .  . 

Oil  (refined)  

Glass  cases  

Crystal  and  glassware  n/m  

Crockery  

Gilt  and  silverplatecl  ware  

Iron  and  steel  bars  

Iron  and  steel  plates  

Tools  (fine)  

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  n/m. 

Copper  manufactures  n/m  

Pharmaceutical  products  n/m  

Colours  (metal)  

Other  colours  and  tints  

Natural  tints  

Acids  

'  Oxides  ~ 

Other  chemical  products  n/m ...  . 

Patent  medicines  

Other  pharmaceutical  products .  .  . 

Vegetable  oils  n/m  

Cod  liver  oil  

Paraffin  manufactures  n/m  

Soap  

Grease  for  soap  manufacture  

75272— 2 


48 


20 
131 
9 
49 


879 


35 


4  8 


Imports  from  Canada. 
1912.  1913. 

$  724   

39,005 
8,524 
259,864 
100 
4,004 


$  17,018 


243,172 


9 

146 
261 

34 
748 
425 

69 


4,027 
10 
7 

199 

"5 
2,134 


20 
4  0 
99 


10 


Total  Imports. 
1913. 
$  18,833 
396,229 
14,922 
2,992,123 
77,950 
252,140 
574,486 
283,310 
670,390 
307,289 
190,077 
1,320,991 
982,768 
253,214 
2,042,251 
593,987 
369,141 
664,793 
92,596 
366 
190,280 
33,026 
214,520 
476,062 
1,377,686 
176,324 
5,711 
21,848 
576,870 
221,539 


sit 
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CAN  mm  \\  PRODUCTS  I M  PORTED* — Continued. 


Coramidities. 

Perfumes  

Cotton  fabrics  (plain)  

clothing,  read-made  .  .  . 
"  velvets  

manufactures,   n/m..  .. 

Fibre,  flax  

Rugs,  linen  

Linen  clothing  (ready-made).. 

•Woollen  fabrics  

Ruga  (woollen)  

Paper  in  sheets  

Wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags. 

Other  paper  n/m  

Paper  (printed)  

Engravings,  maps,  etc  

Cardboard  cases  

Other  cardboard  

Lumber  (dutiable)  

Furniture  

Boxes  

Reed,  manufactures  of  

Leather  manufactures  n/m...  . 

Pianos  

Harmoniums  

Clocks  n/m  

Machinery  for  sugar  mills  

"  supplies  

Other  machinery  n/m  

Machinery  supplies.  

Carriages  and  supplies  

Steamboats  

Sailboats  

Beef  (salted)  

Pork  (salted)  

Ham  

Bacon  

Preserves. .  .  

Other  meats  n/m  

Codfish  

Herring  

Mackerel  

Salmon  

Other  preserved  fish  

Butter  

Cheese  

Oats  


Imports  from  Canada. 
1912.  1913. 

3 

'  6 


43 
1 
2 
2 

,358 
2 


1,064 
10 

425 

623 
8,943 
38 
265 
118 
650 
1,118 
3,184 
2 

1,087 
361 
61 

12,011 
503 
56 
525 


296 
681 


Rice  

Flour  

Other  meals  

Other  flour  manufactures.  .  .  

Hay  and  bran  

Apples   . 

Other  fresh  fruits  

Dry  fruits  other  than  prunes,  apples  and 

raisins  

Canned  fruits,  and  preserved  

Peas  

Beans  

Potatoes  

Other  fresh  and  dried  vegetables..  ..* 

Other  vegetables  n/m  

Liquors  

Tea  

Candies  

Pepper  

Other  spices  

Vanilla  

Eggs  

Whale-bone  

Toys  r  

Chewing  tobacco  

Articles  not  on  tariff  

Other  articles  n/m  


2,248 
297 

18 
115 

53 

362,710 
5,430 
12 
5 
6 

3,209 
237 
211,116 
8,346 
5,182 


141,882 
3,455 
24 


9 

3,818 
99 

421,495 
267 
129 
1,718 
47 
6 
28 


1,016 


7 

172 
347 
7,3S0 


68 


2,317 
'  '634 


199 
608 

21 
256 
5 

74 


369 
4,845 
549 

26 
76 

550,656 
2,675 
108 
11 

140 
1,427 
165,662 


207 
13 

59,445 
1,593 


44 

1,656 
756 
660,273 
24 
19 
1,668 


42 


31 
111 


45 
10 
59 
170 
486 


Total  Imports. 
1913. 
627,507' 
4,900,055 
679,537 
178,115 
403,514 
135,846 
3,891 
111.241 
912,906 
8,304 
183,194 
82,539 
1,321,682 
125,838 
159.970 
159,991 
113,551 
619,872 
1,290,658 
1,055,188 
87,800 
407,583 
188,780 
3,408 
54,930 
5,755,686 
770,341 
2,204,902 
2,525,644 
1.056,112 
197,231 
11,922 
4,331 
2,093,901 
742,431 
4,002 
363,984 
184,118 
1,717,936 
59,983 
2,616 
94 

357,707 

385,985 

448,582 

665,391 
7,772,634 
4,277,266 
1,062 

130,396 

336,066 
63,084 

146,398 

181,165 
334,270 
1,050,211 
1,584,953 
1,881,197 
35,073 
446,778 
267,542 
20,378 
244,602 
8,960 
21,682 
6,767 
1,254,281 
S.840 
210,925 
44,590 
409,970 
2,076,154 


Total 


SI, 518, 973      $1,734,748  $71,575,768 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Cuba  Review  in  a  recent  issue  contains  the  following  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  governments: — 

"  Sr.  Pedro  Bustillo,  Governor  of  Havana  Province,  has  recently  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  agriculturists,  colonos  and  cattlemen  of  the  province,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  injuries  the  European  war  has  inflicted  upon  the  industries  of  Cuba, 
especially  tobacco.  It  has  also  brought  high  prices  for  the  food  products  imported 
from  abroad,  which  are  necessities  to  the  population. 

"  The  Provincial  Association  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labour  deems  it 
necessary  to  caution  the  productive  classes  mentioned  above. 

"  Their  first  advice  is  to  the  tobacco  growers  to  reduce  the  acreage  devoted  to  its 
cultivation  on  account  of  the  closing  of  the  European  markets,  making  it  impossible 
to  dispose  of  their  product.  Figures  have  been  given  in  the  Review  showing  the  marked 
decrease  of  sugar  exports  to  Germany,  France,  England  and  other  countries. 

"  This  condition  of  affairs  involves  the  ruin  of  the  tobacco  industry  and  of  the 
growers. 

"  For  the  future  the  cultivation  of  cane  and  minor  fruits  seems  attractive. 

"  The  association  also  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  growers, 
agriculturists  and  others  have  been  utilizing  their  ground  in  sowing  tobacco  seed, 
tubers  and  sugar  cane,  from  which,  in  normal  times,  the  return  has  been  sufficient 
to  enable  Cuba  to  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  grain,  forage,  fowl,  butter 
and  lard,  eggs,  meat,  etc.,  for  which  it  annually  pays  a  considerable  sum. 

"  The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  are  quoted  in  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion and  reveal  much  that  is  striking. 

"  An  examination  of  the  figures  he  says,  makes  one  think  that  Cubans  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  arid  region,  the  soil  of  which  is  incapable  of  producing  the 
products  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 

"  The  important  amount  of  $28,908,148  represents  the  importations  referred  to  in 
the  fiscal  year  1912-12,  and  are  divided  as  follows: — 


Oats   $  699,432 

Fowl   20,986 

Rice   7,694,381 

Peas  r.   906,278 

Hay  and  bran  ,.  .  486,007 

Corn  meal   90,038 

Eggs   1,218,905 

Beans   1,528,453 

Condensed  milk   2,165,766 

Canned  vegetables   498,416 

Lard   6,148,827 

Potatoes   1,897,066 

Corn   2,347,257 

Jerked  beef   3,206,336 


"  As  may  be  seen  the  major  portion  of  these  products  can  be  produced  in  Cuba. 

"  It  is  urged  in  conclusion  that  the  classes  already  mentioned  get  together  and 
exchange  views,  and  adopt  measures  whereby  these  things  can  be  produced  in  Cuba. 

"  Commenting  on  the  above,  a  correspondent  of  the  Avisador  Commercial  of 
Havana,  says  that  he  has  visited  the  markets  of  the  country  many  times  in  search 
of  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  beans  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits  and  has  had  to  pay 
very  high  prices."  t 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  February  12,  1915. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  JANUARY. 

The  following  are  the  foreign  trade  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  the  results  in  comparison  with  January,  1914: — 


Imports .  . . 
Kx  ports.  . . . 
Re- Exports 


January  1915. 


67,401,006 
28,247,592 
6,898,465 


January  1914. '  Decrease. 


68,005,009 
47,806,165 
9,596,943 


604,003 
19,558,573 
2,701,478 


per  cent. 


0'8 
40  9 
28-1 


As  an  analysis  of  the  detailed  figures  shows  little  variation  from  the  results  of 
the  last  few  months,  few  features  of  particular  importance  are  disclosed. 

Owing  to  a  heavy  increase  in  receipts  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  (aggregating 
£7,362  935)  the  total  imports  differ  but  fractionally  in  value  from  those  of  the  cor- 
res]  m  ling  month  last  year,  but  in  many  articles- prices  mark  a  considerable  increase. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  imports  of  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  goods 
decreased  in  value  by  £4,897,988,  three-quarters  of  which  is  represented  by  cotton. 

There  is  also  a  falling-off  of  nearly  £3,000,000  in  manufactured  goods,  distributed 
pretty  well  throughout  the  list.  Leather  and  manufactures,  chemicals  and  drugs,  and 
metals  other  than  iron  and  steel  exceptionally  show  increases. 

Manufactured  goods  are  responsible  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  large 
decrease  in  exports,  in  which  all  the  principal  items  participate,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  increase  in  electrical  goods  and  apparatus.  The  principal  decreases  are 
in  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics,  £6,210,714;  woollens,  £1,967,181;  iron,  and  steel  and 
manufactures,  £2,192,756;  and  machinery,  £1,724,253.  Coal  is  the  outstanding  item 
in  the  decline  in  raw  materials. 


IMPROVING  POSITION. 

When  the  statistics  are  considered  in  sequence  with  the  preceding  months  the 
position  must  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory,  because  the  recovery  in  both  imports 
and  exports  which  commenced  in  November  is  maintained,  the  total  of  imports  in 
both  December  and  January  being  approximately  £67,500,000,  while  the  exports  show 
an  increase  in  value  of  roughly  £2,000,000  over  the  preceding  month. 

If  the  prices  of  certain  commodities  have  continued  to  rise,  upon  the  other  hand 
it  is  certain  that  business  has  been  curtailed  by  the  abnormally  high  rates  of  freight, 
shortage  of  ships,  and  dock  congestion. 

While  as  regards  imports  there  was  some  decline  in  foodstuffs,  largely  due  to 
decreased  arrivals  of  sugar,  raw  materials  increased  £2,000,000  in  value  and  manu- 
factured goods  by  £1,000,000.  The  augmentation  of  nearly  £2,000,000  in  exports  is 
chiefly  due  to  iron  and  steel  goods,  machinery,  and  cottons  and  woollens. 
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The  following  are  a  few  of  the  articles  imported,  showing  results  in  both  quan- 
tity and  value  in  comparison  with  January,  1914: — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Increase  ( + )  or 
Decrease  (  -  )  per  cent, 
compared  with  January 
1914. 

January 
1914. 

January. 
1915. 


January 
1914. 

J  anuary 
1915. 



£ 



£ 

Quantity. 

Value, 

cwts. 

456,112 

490,010 

1,579,194 

1,820,345 

+ 

7  4 

+  152 

Beef  

718,990 

529,911 

1,401,111 

1,405,485 

262 

+  03 

Butter  

395,967 

342.539 

2,385,037 

2,423,170 

134 

+  1-5 

133,303 

160,135 

424,631 

585,500 

+ 

20- 1 

+  378 

Copper  

. .  tons 

9,340 

5,815 

153,882 

177,140 

377 

+  151 

Wheat  

7.232,600 

7,791,300 

2,850,044 

4,463,738 

+ 

7'7 

+     56  6 

1,181,406 

1,422,205 

617,167 

967,752 

+ 

203 

+     56  8 

Oats.  . .   

1,705,919 

589,100 

501,464 

268,020 

654 

-  465 

2,519,600 

6.420,800 

695,217 

2,272,719 

+ 

154  8 

+    226  9 

3,070,176 

3,005.906 

10,177,457 

6,486,840 

20 

-  36-2 

Flax  

tons 

9.798 

4,145 

454,207 

327,961 

57-6 

-  27'7 

181,249 

68,880 

1,218,040 

580,302 

61.9 

-     52  3 

77,198 

198,190 

775,148 

1,763,654 

+ 

156  7 

+  127-5 

Wood  

loads 

382,549 

284,846 

963,965 

916,587 

255 

4  9 

IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 


While  the  countries  of  origin  of  manufactured  goods  are  only  shown  in  the  annual 
tables,  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  and  drink  and  raw  materials  imported 
from  Canada  are  noted: — 


Wheat  

-Flour  

Bacon  

Hams  

Cheese    . 

Canned  salmon  

Canned  lobsters .  .   . 

Wood  (hewn)   

Wood  (sawd  or  split,  Fir)   . 

Wood  (sawn  or  split,  unenumerated) 

Hides  


January  1914. 


Quantity. 


cwts. 

1,684,700 
402,106 

22,055 
2,300 
19,222 
67,007 
1,830 

loads. 

403 
18,995 
1,296 

cwts. 

1,633 


Value. 


661.236 
215,971 

76,807 
8,348 

62,458 
198,736 

18,540 


2,704 
69,160 
4,779 


9,919 


January  1913. 


Quantity.   |  Value. 


cwts. 

1,239.100 
271,580 
62,455 
6,831 
25,982 
21,047 
2,003 

loads. 

350 
31,604 
1,630  I 

cwts. 

3,525 


709,818 
187,347 
220,427 
23,674 
101,888 
89,275 
18,536 


3,785 
123,662 
5,302 


27,603 


IMPROVED  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  POTATOES. 

There  now  seems  to  be  a  likelihood  of  an  opening  for  Canadian  potatoes  in  this 
market. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  inquiries  were  instituted  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  war  as  to  the  prospects  for  Canadian  potatoes,  London  importers  unanimously 
reported  that  the  market  was  well  supplied  for  some  time  ahead,  and  there  was  no 
indication  of  there  being  any  demand  for  Canadian  potatoes. 
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• 

Although  this  country  imports  annually  large  quantities — ranging  from  4,000,000 
to  9,000,000  cwts. — mainly  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  France, 
all  of  which  sources  of  supply  have  either  been  adversely  affected  or  entirely  cnt  off 
by  the  war,  and  it  was  subsequently  found  that  the  home  potato  crop  had  been  dam- 
aged in  certain  districts  by  disease.  Occasional  inquiries  made  during  the  autumn 
elicited  no  alteration  in  the  position  until  quite  recently,  when  some  of  the  importers 
have  announced  that  owing  to  shortage  of  supplies,  in  their  opinion  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  a  considerable  demand  for  imported  potatoes  towards  the  spring,  and  the 
Increase  in  prices  which  has  already  taken  place  and  is  likely  to  be  still  further  aug- 
d,  should  make  the  business  profitable  to  Canadian  potato  shippers  if  they  can 
supply  the  quality  required  and  deliver  the  potatoes  in  first-class  condition. 

FALLING  OFF  IN  IMPORTS  OF  POTATOES.  , 

A  better  idea  of  the  position  is  afforded  by  the  following  figures,  showing  the 
importations  of  potatoes  during  the  five  months  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  comparison  with  imports  during  the  same  months  in  1913  and  1912,  although  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  1912  figures  are  exceptional,  due  to  special  causes: — 


1912.  1913.  1914. 

cwts.  cwts.  cwts. 

August   ;.  65,876  150,378  17,004 

September   249,831  114,991  1,873 

October   678,609  118,493  7,3.16 

November   1,400,100  231,167  6,427 

December   1,010,682  144,965  2,874 


3,405,098  759,994  35,494 


The  shrinkage  of  arrivals  continued  during  January,  when  the  receipts  were  only 
8,491  cwts.,  as  against  57,354  and  883,065  in  January,  1914  and  1913. 

One  important  dealer  who  has  had  some  previous  experience  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  potatoes  is  suggesting  to  shippers  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  being  able 
to  dispose  of  2,000  tons  at  from  £5  10s.  to  £6  per  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  laid  down,  and  indeed 
these  prices  are  already  being  realized  in  this  market  for  certain  favourite  varieties. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE  MARKET. 

Canadian  potato  exporters  who  have  previously  looked  into  this  trade  will  be 
aware  that  only  a  few  varieties  of  the  potatoes  grown  in  Canada  are,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  suitable  for  this  market,  and  although  shortage  of  supplies  sweeps  away 
fine  distinctions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  satisfactory  the  quality,  the 
higher  the  price  that  is  likely  to  be  obtained. 

One  dealer  suggests :  "  You  must  please  understand  we  want  good  quality,  that 
is,  potatoes  which  boil  white  and  floury  and  keep  wThite  when  cold.  Housekeepers  here 
usually  boil  potatoes." 

^nother  large  importer  writes:  "We  do  not  know  the  kind  that  you  grow  now; 
the  potatoes  we  formerly  had  were  not  altogether  suitable  for  this  market.  They  were 
close  potatoes.  For  this  market  they  must  be  quite  floury,  even  in  size,  not  cut  or 
knocked  about  or  damaged  by  the  digger.    White  skinned  potatoes  are  preferable." 

It  is  also  absolutely  essential  that  potatoes  should  not  be  damaged  by  frost  either 
before  they  are  shipped  or  during  transit,  as  this  would  make  them  practically  unsale- 
able, with  the  risk  of  heavy  losses. 

Most  London  dealers  consider  that  potatoes  should  be  shipped  in  barrels  or  boxes 
in  preference  to  bags,  and  that  while  no  special  precautions  are  necessary,  delay  in 
transit  or  excessive  handling  are  harmful. 

The  addresses  of  the  two  firms  specially  referred  to  above  and  those  of  other 
importers  of  potatoes  are  obtainable  from  the  Department. 
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One  of  them  suggests  sending  a  small  trial  shipment  as  a  practical  way  of  obtain- 
ing a  more  definite  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  business,  and  this  action  seems  to  recom- 
mend itself  as  a  wise  precaution  now  that  cable  arrangements  are  more  normal. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  MINERALS. 

While  general  business  continues  quiet,  inquiries  are  being  made  for  raw  materials 
the  customary  source  of  supply  of  which  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  war,  and 
some  of  the  minerals  called  for  are  of  interest  to  Canada. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  previous  report  to  the  opportunity  for  business  in  par- 
ticular varieties  of  kieselguhr  (infusorial  earth),  and  quite  recently  a  firm  dealing 
largely  in  the  article  announced  its  willingness  to  enter  into  contracts  for  shipments 
of  at  least  1,000  tons  a  year  of  a  variety  of  which  a  small  sample  had  been  submitted 
from  Canada,  provided  its  suitability  was  confirmed  by  a  trial  shipment  and  satis- 
factory arrangements  could  be  made  both  as  regards  price  and  guarantee  of  regular 
delivery,  the  latter  being  a  sine  qua  non. 

Details  of  this  inquiry  have  already  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Canadian  owners 
of  infusorial  earth  deposits  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  the 
matter  is  still  under  consideration,  but  it  would  appear  that  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
immediate  action  are  the  fact  that  some  of  the  deposits  have  not  been  developed  at 
all  and  operations  in  others  are  upon  a  limited  scale. 

MAGNE'SITE  AND  MAGNESIUM  SALTS. 

A  shortage  is  also  reported  of  crude  magnesite  and  certain  magnesium  salts. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  of  the  former  is  Greece  (Euboeia)  and  the  dis- 
location of  transportation  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  usual  shipments  to  chemical 
manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Considerable  quantities  of  magnesium  salts 
which  have  in  the  past  reached  this  country  from  Germany  have  now  been  altogether 
cut  off. 

Although  as  in  the  case  of  kieselguhr  the  demand  is  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  definite  orders  could  probably  be  secured  by  Canadian  producers  in 
a  position  to  lay  both  products  down  in  this  market  fairly  promptly. 

ASBESTOS. 

The  trade  in  Canadian  asbestos  has  been  well  developed  for  some  years  past,  but 
present  circumstances  are  apparently  creating  an  additional  opening  for  the  Canadian 
varieties.  Inquiries  from  several  firms,  both  users  and  dealers,  for  crude  and  fibre, 
have  been  received  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  individually  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SHINGLES. 

Although  wooden  shingles  are  not  used  in  this  country  for  roofing  purposes,  some 
fresh  inquiries  have  been  instituted  regarding  the  possibilities  of  business,  conse- 
quent upon  the  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  a  British  Columbia  manufacturer  of  red 
cedar  shingles  announcing  his  desire  to  find  a  market  for  his  product  in  this  country. 

It  is  stated  that  no  alteration  in  the  conditions  has  taken  place  and  timber  firms 
who  have  had  the  matter,  before  them  from  time  to  time  report  that  here  is  no  prospect 
whatever  of  any  demand  being  created. 

CANNED  TOMATOES. 

Some  shipments  of  Canadian  canned  tomatoes  have  reached  this  market.  Cus- 
tomarily they  are  unable  to  compete  with  Italian  packs,  which  almost  monopolize  this 
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business  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  owing  to  the  great  interference  with  this  trade 
resulting  from  the  war,  importers  have  been  obliged  to  consider  other  sources  of 
supply. 

It  La  said  thai  business  has  chiefly  been  with  the  military  canteens  temporarily 
established  in  various  districts  where  the  new  armies  are  being  trained,  and  that  other- 
wise there  is  no  special  demand  for  these  goods. 

It  is  also  reported  that  some  sales  of  Canadian  pork  and  beans  have  been  made 
in  the  same  connection. 

Regarding  canned  tomatoes,  as  wholesale  prices  ruling  are  3s.  9d.  per  dozen  3- 
pound  packages  c.i.f.,  the  business  would  not  appear  to  offer  any  large  margin  of  profit 
to  Canadian  packers. 

KKPRESENTATTVES  OF  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

While  remarkable  activity  still  continues  in  the  provision  of  campaign  supplies 
and  equipment,  general  trade  remains  inactive  except  in  food  supplies  and  standard 
necessaries. 

Latterly  quite  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  have  despatched  representa- 
tivee  to  this  side,  partly  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  secure  orders  for  some  of 
the  large  varieties  of  articles  required  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Allies  for 
campaign  purposes,  and  partly  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  permanent 
trade  in  goods  the  former  sources  of  supply  of  which  have  been  dislocated. 

Several  of  these  visitors  confirm  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  some  one  on  the 
spot,  and  in  certain  instances  prospects  have  been  sufficiently  promising  to  determine, 
them  to  make  arrangements  for  permanent  representation. 

It  is  certain  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  there  will  be  an  urgent 
demand,  more  particularly  on  the  Continent,  for  vast  quantities  of  constructional  and 
building  materials,  many  of  which  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  countries  themselves. 

The  situation  ought  to  create  opportunities  for  certain  Canadian  products,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  intricate  negotiations  which  must  be  associated  with  the  securing 
of  such  orders  require  the  personal  presence  of  representatives  or  agents  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
interests  for  which  they  are  acting.  It  is  understood  that  some  of  these  visitors  are 
taking  this  situation  into  careful  consideration  in  the  arrangements  which  they  are 
now  making. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  FISHERIES. 

Professor  Prince,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for  Canada,  has  been  touring  Ne\r 
Zealand  and  making  detailed  investigations  regarding  the  future  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try. The  preliminary  report  on  this  work  has  recently  been  published  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  principal  points  touched  upon  as  given  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  -Journal: — 

SUGGESTED  PROPOSALS. 

Professor  Prince  states  that  at  a  very  moderate  estimate  the  Dominion  possesses 
50,000  square  miles  of  fishing  grounds  available  and  accessible;  as  regards  the  area  of 
the  inland  waters,  they  must  embrace  a  total  fresh-water  area  of  nearly  15,000  square 
miles,  probably  a  little  over  12,000  square  miles  in  the  South  Island  and  about  2,500 
square  miles  in  the  North  Island.  The  principal  species  of  fish  in  New  Zealand  seas 
are  spiny-finned  fish,  like  sea-perches,  aparoids,  bream,  groper,  mullet,  gurnard,  and 
the  shark  family.  With  the  superabundance  of  fish  in  the  Dominion  waters  thero 
should,  it  is  stated,  be  no  necessity  for  importing  fish  in  such  large  quantities  as 
hitherto,  as  for  example  in  1912,  when  the  values  of  dried,  salted  and  canned  fish 
imported  amounted  to  no  less  than  £108,000. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report  the  following  are  of  more  special 
interest: — It  is  highly  important  that  New  Zealand  should  define  the  territorial  limits 
essential  for  the  proper  preservation  of  her  fishery  resources,  and  in  Professor  Prince's 
opinion,  she  might  wisely  proclaim  a  limit  of  8  or  10  miles  from  the  coasts,  being 
bound  by  no  conventions  or  treaties  which  define  narrow  territorial  waters.  Such 
survey  work  as  has  already  been  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Marine  should  be 
continued  and  extended,  and  the  whole  coast  should  be  explored  and  surveyed  section 
by  section.  If  a  special  vessel  for  such  prospecting  fishery  work  were  provided  it  would 
take  several  years  to  accomplish  the  whole  survey,,  but  the  results  would  probably  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  country.  The  fishing  operations  carried  on  hitherto  have  been 
somewhat  local  in  their  character  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  fishing  trips  made 
by  fishermen  in  other  countries.  It  is  considered  that  the  New  Zealand  coast  is  such 
that  trawling  can  only  be  carried  on  in  certain  areas  and  a  large  part  of  the  fishing 
grounds  must  be  exploited  by  liners  and  purse  seines  or  other  nets.  Trawling  is  pro- 
hibited in  certain  grounds  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  necessary  restrictions  may 
lead  to  the  building  of  larger  steam  trawlers  which  will  be  able  to  operate  further  from 
the  shore  and  return  speedily  with  their  catches. 

It  is  important  for  the  future  of  the  industry  that  better  facilities  for  the  cold 
storage  of  fish  and  the  preparation  of  chilled  and  dried  fish  should  be  provided.  Pro- 
fessor Prince  remarks  that  he  was  struck  by  the  suitability  of  Nelson  as  a  central 
fishing  port,  and  states  that  he  feels  convinced  that  a  well-managed  cold  storage  estab- 
lishment there  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  fishing  fleets  which  operate  in 
Tasman  and  Golden  Bays,  and  other  fine  fishing  grounds  in  that  locality. 

Professor  Prince  adds  that  lack  of  organization  no  doubt  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  existing  difficulty  in  regard  to  fish  supply  and  prices,  and  states  that  the  whole 
business  needs  to  be  reorganized  and  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  fisheries  department,  with  a  proper  official  service.  Moreover,  there 
should  be  more  co-operation  amongst  the  fishermen  themselves,  so  that  they  may  reap 
more  adequately  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  while  fishery  societies  might  be  founded 
at  the  various  ports. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  particulars  with  reference  to  the  British  Industries 
Fair,  which  the  British  Board  of  Trade  proposes  to  hold  as  a  counterpart  of  the  cele- 
brated annual  Leipzig  Fair.  The  colonial  office  has  authorized  the  participation  in  the 
fair  of  Canadian  and  other  manufacturers  in  the  Empire  under  the  same  regulations 
as  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  The  fair  is  to  be  held  in  London  from  May  10 
to  May  21  and  Canadian  entries  must  be  received  at  32  Cheapside,  London,  E:C,  not 
later  than  March  15.  As  the  exhibition  is  limited  to  certain  specific  industries,  mainly 
those  in  connection  with  which  exchange  meetings  have  been  held,  and  as  the  list 
includes  few  which  are  of  any  interest  to  Canada,  it  is  unlikely  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers will  be  represented  to  any  extent.  Copies  of  a  memorandum  form  detailing 
the  various  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the  convenience  and  assistance 
of  exhibitors,  together  with  application  forms  for  space  and  general  regulations  for 
exhibitors  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  on  application  (refer  file  No.  A  1458).  All  applications 
must  be  made  through,  and  approved  by  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Wickes,  3  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal. 

The  following  particulars  with  reference  to  the  fair,  which  are  taken  from  a  cir- 
cular sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  British  manufacturers  likely  to  be  interested, 
outline  the  general  purpose  of  the  scheme: — 

The  British  Board  of  Trade,  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  initiated  after  the 
declaration  of  war  for  assisting  British  manufacturers  to  capture  German  and  Aus- 
trian trade,  has  been  holding  a  series  of  exchange  meetings  with  the  two-fold  object: 
(1)  of  showing  British  manufacturers  samples  of  German  and  Austrian  goods  com- 
peting most  effectively  with  the  British  products,  and  (2)  of  bringing  into  touch  with 
British  manufacturers  buyers  who  had  previously  looked  to  Germany  and  Austria 
for  their  requirements. 

It  has  now  been  represented  to  the  board  that,  as  a  complement  to  the  above 
scheme,  British  manufacturers  would  welcome  an  opportunity,  of  displaying  for  the 
inspection  of  buyers  for  home  and  overseas  markets  the  goods  which  they  are  or  have 
been  producing  in  competition  with  German  and  Austrian  manufacturers. 

It  has  further  been  urged  that  continental  manufacturers  have  derived  consider- 
able advantage  from  the  annual  trade  fairs  held  in  their  countries,  and  that  more 
especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  Germany,  notably  at  the  Leipzig  fair.  Such  fairs 
have  attracted  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  resulted  in  orders  being 
•  given  in  large  volume,  whereby  manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  estimate  their 
output  with  considerable  accuracy  and  reduce  their  cost  of  production. 

In  order  to  secure  similar  advantages  for  British  manufacturers,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  decided  to  organize  a  display  of  British  goods  in  a  number  of  the  trades 
in  connection  with  which  exchange  meetings  have  now  been  held,  viz.,  the  toy  trade, 
the  fancy  goods  trade,  the  trades  in  earthenware  and  china,  in  glass,  in  cutlery,  in 
electroplate,  clocks,  jewellery  (other  than  precious),  drapers'  jewellery  (including 
buttons,  press  studs,  pins  and  needles),  and  in  paper  and  stationery.  The  annual 
value  of  the  exports  in  these  trades  from  Germany  and  Austria  to  the  British  Empire 
alone  exceeds  £9,000,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  display,  which  it  is  intended  shall  reproduce  the  main 
features  of  the  Continental  Trade  Fairs,  the  board  has  secured  the  Boyal  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  London,  and  British  manufacturers  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  their  productions  therein  from  the  10th  May  to  the  21st  May,  1915. 

Manufacturers  alone  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit,  and  their  exhibits  will  be  strictly 
confined  to  goods  of  their  own  make. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  proposes  to  undertake,  among  other  things,  the  preparation 
of  a  catalogue  of  exhibitors;  the  general  decoration  of  the  hall;  to  receive  and  con- 
vr\  fco  the  space  allotted  to  tHe  exhibitors  the  packing  cases  containing  their  exhibits; 
to  remove  packing  eases  and  store  them  during  the  period  of  the  display;  and  to 
replace  packing  eases  on  exhibitors'  stands  at  its  close. 

In  addition,  the  general  management  of  the  display  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
board. 

For  these  various  services  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  nominal  space  charge  to  exhibi- 
tors of  Is.  per  square  foot. 

The  erection  of  their  stands  will  be  left  to  exhibitors;  and  they  will,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  allowed  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  this  direction. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a  catalogue 
of  exhibitors  which  it  is  proposed  to  produce  in  such  a  form  as  will  be  useful  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  buyers. 


MERCANTILE  SHIPBUILDING  IN  1914. 

The  Shipping  World,  in  their  issue  of  February  3,  publish  a  review  of  the  leading 
points  contained  in  Lloyd's  Kegister's  Annual  Summary  of  the  World's  Shipbuilding 
for  1914.  This  review,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  department  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Birmingham,  is  published  herewith  for  the  information  of 
Canadians  interested  in  recent  developments  of  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES. 

Although,  on  account  of  the  war,  the  customary  Annual  Summary  of  the  World's 
Shipbuilding  for  1914,  just  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register,  cannot  be  so  complete  as  in 
former  years,  particularly  in  respect  of  enemy  countries,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  exact 
to  be  accepted  as  the  most  authoritative  available  in  all  the  circumstances.  Of  course, 
warship  tonnage  has  been  excluded  altogether.  The  chief  interest  of  Lloyd's  Register's 
Summary  lies  indeed  in  the  deductions  made  from  the  figures  presented  in  respect  of 
percentage  and  of  types  in  design  and  construction.    We  summarize  as  follows: — 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

During  1914,  621  steamers  of  1,674,358  tons  and  35  sailing  vessels  of  9,195  tons 
were  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  sailing  ship  tonnage  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  barges  and  similar  craft.  The  output  of  mercantile  tonnage  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  a  decrease  of-248,600  tons  on  that  of  1913,  which  was  the  highest  ever 
reached.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  launched  was  steel  steam  tonnage.  Of 
the  total  output,  75§  per  cent  was  built  for  registration  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
amount  of  tonnage  launched  for  other  countries  during  1914  was  410,023  tons,  form- 
ing 24£  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  as  compared  with  over  21£  per  cent  in  1913,  nearly 
24  per  cent  in  1912,  22i  per  cent  in  1911,  19£  per  cent  in  1910,  24f  per  cent  in  1909, 
40  per  cent  in  1908,  and  34  per  cent  in  1907.  The  tonnage  intended  for  the  British 
Colonies  amounted  to  36,736  tons.  Of  other  countries,  Holland  has  provided  the 
largest  amount  of  work  for  the  shipbuilders  of  the  United  Kingdom,  15  vessels  of 
88,097. tons  (nearly  5£  per  cent  of  the  total  output).  Norway  occupies  the  second 
position,  being  followed  by  Greece  and  Belgium. 

The  number  of  steamers  of  6,000  tons  gross  and  upwards  launched  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1914  slightly  exceeded  the  average  of  the  previous  three  years.  The 
returns  show  that  71  vessels  of  6,000  tons  and  above  were  launched,  and  of  these  13 
were  over  10,000  tons  earh.    The  average  tonnage  of  steamers  launched  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  during  1914  was  2,696  tons;  but  if  steamers  of  less  than  500  tons  be  excludde 
the  average  of  the  remaining  steamers  reached  4,460  tons  gross,  a  considerable  advance 
on  the  mean  of  the  averages  of  the  five  previous  years. 

Of  vessels  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  11  are  capable  of  a  speed  of  16  knots 
and  above.  The  fastest  are  the  turbine  vessels  Princess  Irene  and  Princess  Margaret, 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  and  one  or  other  turbine  steamer  intended  for  service 
in  the  English  Channel,  all  designed  for  a  speed  of  23  knots.  Of  the  largest  steam- 
ships, the  Britannic,  Statendam,  Belgenland,  Orbita,  Almanzora,  and  Euripides,  with 
a  total  tonnage  amounting  to  152,247  tons,  are  fitted  with  a  combination  of  recipro- 
cating engines  and  steam  turbines.  Nine  steamers  were  launched  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  57,305  tons  which  will  have  steam  turbine  engines  only.  As  showing  the  trend  of 
engineering  progress  all  these  vessels  will  be  fitted  with  geared  turbines.  The  launches 
for  the  year  also  include  7  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  28,898  tons,  fitted  with  internal 
combustion  engines,  the  largest  being  the  Elbruz,  4,881  tons. 

Of  steamers  building  on  the  Isherwood  sys.tem  of  longitudinal  framing,  25  were 
lunched  during  1914,  with  a  gross  total  tonnage  of  157,488  tons.  Including  19  of 
these  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  127,406  tons,  there  were  launched  during  the  past  year 
27  steamers  of  162,872  tons  for  the  carriage  of  oil  in  bulk.  The  returns  also  include 
5  vessels  of  other  special  constructional  design. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Outside  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  launched  during  the  year  473  steamers 
of  1,111,027  tons,  and  190  sailing  vessels  of  58,173  tons.  The  figures  show  an  apparent 
decrease  of  over  231,000  tons  as  compared  with  those  for  1913,  but  on  account  of  the 
war  the  returns  of  several  countries  are  incomplete.  The  leading  places  are  held  by 
Germany  (387,192  tons),  the  United  States  of  America  (200,762  tons),  Holland,  118,153 
tons),  and  France  (114,052  tons). 

The  returns  for  the  year  include  40  vessels  of  between  4,000  and  6,000  tons;  34 
of  between  6,000  and  8,000  tons;  13  of  between  8,000  and  10,000  tons;  10  of  between 
10,000  and  15,000  tons;  5  of  over  15,000  tons  each,  these  last  being  launched  in 
Germany.  The  largest  vessel  of  the  year  was  the  turbine  ss.  Bismarh,  of  about  56,000 
tons,  for  the  Hamburg- America  Line.  During  1914,  five  vessels  of  over  3,500  tons 
each,  to  be  fitted  with  internal  combustion  engines,  were  launched.  Their  aggregate 
tonnage  amounted  to  about  21,386  tons.  Five  vessels  of  between  1,000  and  2,000  tons 
and  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  small  tonnage  similarly  fitted  were  also  launched. 
The  figures  for  the  year  include  5  steamers  of  a  total  tonnage  of  83,080  tons,  to  be 
fitted  with  steam  turbine  engines,  and  5  of  87,805  tons  which  will  have  a  combination 
of  reciprocating  engines  and  steam  turbines. 

The  output  for  the  year  also  includes  19  steamers  of  over  3,000  tons  each,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  122,383  tons,  built  on  the  Isherwood  system  of  longitudinal  framing; 
10  of  which,  of  61,398  tons,  as  well  as  3  other  steamers  of  17,121  tons,  are  oil-carrying 
vessels. 

COMPARISON  OF  OUTPUT. 

The  returns  under  review  show  that  in  the  total  output,  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  abroad,  for  the  year  1914  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  1913.  The  tonnage  actually  launched  during  the  twelve  months  amounts 
to  2,852,753  tons,  or  480,000  tons  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  Holland,  Japan  and 
Norway  are  the  only  ones,  amongst  the  principal  shipbuilding  countries,  where  an 
increase  took  place.  Of  the  tonnage  launched  in  the  world  during  1914,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  acquired  1,288,647  tons  (including  15,117  tons  built  abroad),  or 
45-2  per  cent;  while  59  per  cent  was  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  however, 
only  seagoing  merchant  steamers  of  3,000  tons  gross  and  upwards  be  taken  into 
account,  out  of  the  total  of  360  such  steamers,  of  2,226,683  tons,  launched  in  the 
world,  64  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  has  been  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

The  following  article  on  the  possibility  of  the  further  development  of  the  trade 
between  Canada  and  Switzerland  was  written  by  Mr.  Henri  Martin,  the  Swiss  Consul 
iliMieral.  ami  appeared  in  the  Monetary  Times  Annual  for  1915: — 


INTIMATE  RELATIONS. 


The  splendid  economical  development  of  the  Dominion  has  been  followed  in 
Switzerland  with  great  admiration,  and  every  year  the  name  of  Canada  becomes  more 
and  better  known  to  the  different  classes  of  the  population;  in  the  official  circles, 
because  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  working  of  the  political  wheel  of  a  self- 
governing  Dominion;  in  the  industrial  centres,  on  account  of  the  daily  increasing 
power  of  consumption  of  Canada  and  also  of  the  rapid  progress  its  industries  are  mak- 
ing among  wheat  importing  firms,  because  of  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  among 
young  engineers,  craftsmen  and  farmers  planning  to  immigrate. 

The  Swiss  population  residing  in  Canada  is  around  7,000;  in  1913,  about  400 
Swiss  immigrants  came  to  settle  in  Canada. 


EMIGRATION   TO  CANADA. 

The  figures  showing  the  Swiss  immigration  into  Canada  are,  nevertheless,  worth 
mentioning : — 

1901   13 

1902  .   16 

1903    66 

1904   63 

1905   H8 

1906   135 

1907   169 

1908.  .   55 

1909   ..  103 

1910   184 

1911   227 

1912   209 

1913   391 

Up  to  1913,  Swiss  interests  were  looked  after  in  Canada  by  two  honorary  con- 
sulates, one  in  Montreal  and  the  other  in  Toronto.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
steady  increase  of  the  commercial  exchanges  between  Switzerland  and  Canada,  the 
number  of  Swiss  people  now  residing  in  the  Dominion,  the  growing  importance  of  the 
country  as  a  world  economical  factor,  the  Swiss  government  did  away  with  the  former 
honorary  consulate  in  Montreal,  having  same  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  1913  by  a 
consulate-general  of  career  bearing  a  diplomatic  character,  whose  consular  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  the  whole  Dominion.  The  honorary  consulate  of  Toronto,  who  had 
rendered  such  valuable  services  in  commercial  matters,  was  maintained  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  and  two  more  honorary  consulates  were  created  in  the  spring,  1913, 
one  in  Winnipeg  for  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  and  the  'other  in 
Vancouver  for  the  province  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 

Canada  and  Switzerland  entertain  lively  commercial  relations  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  every  year  these  are  increasing  in  both  directions.  Switzerland  is 
buying  from  Canada  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat,  and  is  selling  to  the  Dominion 
embroideries,  silks,  silk  ribbons,  watches,  chocolates,  knit  goods,  and  also  some 
machinery  and  chemicals. 
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ROOM    FOR  DEVELOPMENT. 

There  is  still  room  for  a  much  larger  development  of  commercial  relations 
between  our  two  countries.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  give  figures.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  a  great  many  products  could  be  put  on  the  world's  market  by  the 
Swiss.  Goods  may  perhaps  not  always  be  as  cheap  as  can  sometimes  be  found  in  other 
countries,  but  Swiss  workmen  have  the  reputation  of  skill,  and  their  goods  are  con- 
sidered as  being  of  excellent  quality.  It  has  also  happened  that  some  importer,  getting 
chiefly  at  extremely  low  prices,  found  the  quality  even  too  good  for  his  purposes. 

As  far  as  the  exports  of  Canada  to  Switzerland  are  concerned  (nearly  ($4,000,- 
000  of  wheat  last  year).  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  country  would  be  glad  to  buy  more 
Canadian  products  if  they  were  better  known  on  the  Swiss  market.  The  representa- 
tives of  Switzerland  in  Canada  do  not  fail,  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal,  to 
keep  in  their  country  the  name  of  the  Dominion  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  the 
bulk  of  this  work  is  to  be  done  by  Canadian  firms. 

The  Government  of  Switzerland  in  Berne  and  the  Government  of  Canada  in  Ottawa 
have  always  had  the  most  harmonious  relations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
always  remain  so.  As  already  known,  these  relations  are  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Amity,  Commerce  and  Establishment  concluded  on  September  6,  1855,  between  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  This  diplomatic  act  has  proved  a  precious 
lever  for  peace  and  good  will  for  60  years. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  January  27,  1915 : — 

Cheese—- 

Bristol   84/          86/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   83/         85/  ., 

London   84/  86/ 

Glasgow                                                              .  .  83/  84/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   76/         78/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   76/  78/ 

London     76/  78/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   _     per  cwt. 

Liverpool      66/  68/ 

London  

Glasgow     74/         75/  „ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   75/          77/    per  cwt, 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
Bhows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  January  30,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs     

Swine    

Horses  

Ifresh  meat  : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton       ii  H  ii  . .'   ii 

Pork  n  n  H   i 

Meat,  uuenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon   n 

Beef     „ 

Hams  i 

Pork   « 

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted   n 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 

canned)    .     ti 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter   i. 

Margarine   n 

Cheese    ....   .  h 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

i.     cream  i 

i.     condensed     u 

preserved,  other  kinds   ii 

Eggs.   Gt.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   .*.     n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts, 

Lard     ii 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley    

Oats  

Peas    

Beans   

Maize  or  Indian  corn  

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples  

Pears  

Hay  

Hops   


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


295 

75 

129,116 

128  616 

45,967 

65,293 

23,401 

17,580 

11,872 

8,174 

93  811 

118,253 

789 

831 

14,948 

16,147 

4,504 

2,388 

2,616 

3,359 

9,968 

35,823 

88,722 

103,906 

32,825 

40,509 

34,852 

33,206 

75 

217 

349 

25,599 

23,335 

478 

437 

264,385 

231,238 

46,242 

29,270 

4,035 

1,008 

3,071 

4,720 

37,615 

73,471 

1,544,800 

1,549,100 

332,400 

40S,400 

264,300 

127,400 

659,900 

21,700 

26,505 

24,083 

58,550 

21,160 

321,400 

1,556,500 

38,938 

96,55i 

46 

1,805 

911 

48 

1,368 

5,076 
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PRAIRIE  MARKET  FOR  POTATOES. 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Kegina,  Saskatchewan, 
which  states  that  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  few  carloads  of  potatoes  shipped 
into  that  city  during  the  coming  spring.  Quotations  are  desired  with  reference  to  the 
cost  of  Maritime  Province  potatoes  f.o.b.  cars  shipping  point  or  f.o.b.  cars  Regina. 
This  might  result  in  orders  for  a  few  cars  being  sent  to  the  eastern  provinces.  There 
are  at  present  thirty-five  carloads  of  potatoes  in  storage  at  Regina  and  one  hundred 
carloads  in  storage  at  Winnipeg.  Potatoes  are  also  still  available  for  shipment  from 
British  Columbia,  and  this  would  mean  a  considerably  shorter  freight  haul  than  in  the 
case  of  potatoes  from  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Any  dealers  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  above  should  forward  quotations  to  the  department.    (Refer  file  No.  A  213.) 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

A  Royal  Proclamation  under  date  of  November  10,  1914,  and  various  Orders  of 
His  Majesty  in  Council,  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
certain  or  all  destinations.  In  order  to  consolidate  the  above  Proclamation  and  Orders, 
together  with  amendments  and  additions,  the  following  Proclamation,  superseding  all 
previous  Proclamations  or  Orders  of  Council  dealing  with  this  subject,  has  been  i 
under  date  of  February  3,  1915 : — 

SUPERSEDING  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  section  8  of  "  The  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1879,"  it  is 
enacted  that  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  gunpowder,  military  and  naval 
stores,  and  any  articles  which  we  shall  judge  capable  of  being  converted  into  or  made 
useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores,  provisions,  or  any  sort 
of  victual  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man  may  be  prohibited  by  Proclamation. 

And  whereas  by  section  1  of  "  The  Exportation  of  Arms  Act,  1900,"  it  is  enacted 
that  we  may  by  Proclamation  prohibit  the  exportation  of  all  or  any  of  the  following 
articles,  namely,  arms,  ammunition,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  any  article  which 
we  shall  judge  capable  of  being  converted  into  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  arms,  ammunition  or  military  or  naval  stores,  to  any  country  or  place  therein 
named  whenever  we  shall  judge  such  prohibition  to  be  expedient  in  order  to  prevent 
such  arms,  ammunition,  military  or  naval  stores  being  used  against  our  subjects  or 
forces  or  against  any  forces  engaged  or  which  may  be  engaged  in  military  or  naval 
operations  in  co-operation  with  our  forces. 

And  whereas  by  section  1  of  "  The  Customs  (Exportation  Prohibition)  Act, 
1914,"  it  is  enacted  that  section  8  of  the  aforesaid  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act, 
1879,  shall  have  effect  whilst  a  state  of  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  exists  as  if  in 
addition  to  the  articles  therein  mentioned  there  were  included  all  other  articles  of 
every  description. 

And  whereas  it  is  further  enacted  by  section  2  of  "  The  Customs  (Exportation 
Prohibition)  Act,  1914,"  that  any  Proclamation  or  Order  in  Council  made  under 
section  8,  as  so  amended,  of  "  The  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1879,  may  whilst 
a  state  of  war  exists,  be  varied  or  added  to  by  an  Order  made  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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And  whereas  it  is  enacted  by  section  2  of  "The  Customs  (Exportation  Kestric- 
tioiO  Act,  1!'  I  I."  that  any  proclamation  made  under  section  1  of  the  Exportation  of 
Arms  Ai  t.  L900,  may,  whether  the  proclamation  was  made  before  or  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  now  in  recital  bo  varied  or  added  to  by  an  order  made  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade: 

And  whereas  a  proclamation  dated  the  10th  November,  1914,  and  various  orders 
dated  respectively  the  201&  November,  the  5th,  the  11th  and  the  23rd  December,  1914, 
and  the  !th  and  the  8th  January,  1915,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  articles 
•  therein  referred  to  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  or  all  destinations,  have  been 
issued  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  powers. 

Ami  w  hereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  proclamation  and  orders  should  be  con- 
Bolidated,  with  amendments  and  additions,  and  that  such  proclamation  and  orders 
should  be  revoked. 

And  whereas  the  articles,  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  or  military  or  naval 
Btores  hereinafter  enumerated  are  articles  which  we  judge  capable  of  being  converted 
into  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  military  or 
naval  stores. 

And  whereas  in  order  to  prevent  such  arms,  ammunition,  or  military  or  naval 
Btores  being  used  against  our  subjects  or  forces  or  against  any  forces  engaged  or  which 
may  be  engaged  in  military  or  naval  operations  in  co-operation  with  our  forces.  We 
have  deemed  it  expedient  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the  articles  hereinafter 
enumerated. 

NTow,  therefore,  we  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council, 
to  issne  this  our  royal  proclamation,  declaring,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the 
ab  ne-mentioned  proclamation  and  orders  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  revoked. 

And  we  have  further  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  virtue 
and  in  exercise  of  the  powers  aforesaid,  further  to  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  declared, 
as  follows: — 

(a)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  to  all  destina- 
tions— 

Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons  and  aircraft  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts, 
together  with  accessories  and  articles  recognizable  as  intended  for  use  in 
connection  with  aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons,  and  aircraft,  including: — 
gold  beaters'  skin,  shantung  silk  in  the  piece,  flax  fabric  suitable  for  aero- 
planes, non-inflammable  "  celluloid "  sheet  (or  -similar  transparent  material 
non-soluble  in  lubricating  oil,  petrol  or  water),  aeroplane  dope,  high  tensile 
steel  tubes,  aeroplane  instruments  (aneroids,  barographs,  revolution  indica- 
tors), aeroplane  turnbuckles,  steel  stampings,  magnetos,  aeroplane  engines 
and  parts,  fusel  oil  (amyl  alcohol),  amyl  acetate,  aceto-celluloses,  trephenyl 
phosphate. 

Animals,  pack,  saddle  and  draught,  suitable  for  use  in  war. 
Cannon  and  other  ordnance  and  machine  guns,  and  parts  thereof. 
Carbons  suitable  for  searchlights. 

Carriages  and  mountings  for  cannon  and  other  ordnance,  and  for  machine  guns 

and  parts  thereof. 
Cartridges,  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component  parts. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  dye  stuffs,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, and  tanning  extracts,  namely: — 

Acetone. 

Acetylsalicylic  acid  (aspirin). 

Ammonium  nitrate,  perchlorate  and  sulphocyanide. 
Antipyrine  (phenazone). 

Anti-tetanus  serum.  * 
Barium  chlorate. 
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Belladonna  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids. 

Calcium  acetate  and  all  other  metallic  acetates.  ^ 

Calcium  nitrate. 

Cantharides  and  its  preparations. 
Carbolic  acid. 

Chloral  and  its  preparations,  including-  chloramid. 

Coal  tar  distillation  products,  namely,  benzol  and  cresol  and  the  frac- 
tions of  the  distillation  products  of  coal  tar  between  benzol  and 
cresol. 

Coal  tar  products  for  use  in  dye  manufacture,  including  aniline  oil  and 

aniline  salt. 
Collodion. 

Cresol,  all  preparations  of  (including  cresylic  acid)   and  nitro-cresol 

(except  saponified  cresol). 
Cyanamide. 

Diethylbarbituric  acid  (verona)  and  veronal  sodium. 
Dimethylaniline. 

Dyes  and  dyestufTs  manufactured  from  coal  tar  products. 
Emetin  and  its  salts. 

Ergot  of  rye,  not  including-  liquid  extract  or  other  medicinal  prepaia- 

tions  of  ergot. 
Eucanie  hydrochlor. 
Gentian  and  its  preparations. 
Henbane  and  its  preparations. 
Hydroquinone. 
Indigo,  natural. 
Ipecacuanha  root. 
Methylaniline. 
Neo-salvarsan. 
Nitric  acid. 
Nitrotoluol. 
Novocain. 

Opium  and  its  preparation  and  alkaloids. 
Paraffin,  liquid  medicinal. 
Paraformaldehyde  and  trioxymethylene. 
"  Peptone  Witte." 
Peroxide  of  manganese. 
Phenacetin. 

Picric  acid  and  its  components. 
Potash  salts,  namely: — 

"Chlorate. 
Cyanide. 

Nitrate  (saltpetre). 
Permanganate. 

Protargol,  not  including  silver  proteinate. 
Saccharin  (including  asaxin"). 
Salicylic  acid  and  salicylate  of  soda. 
Salol. 
Salvarsan. 

Santonin  and  its  preparations. 
Sodium  chlorate  and  perchlorate. 
Sulphonyl. 
Sulphur. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
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Tanning,  extracts  for  use  in,  the  following?: — 
Chestnut  extract. 
Oakwood  extract. 

Thorium  nitrate. 

Thymol  and  its  preparations. 

Trional. 

Valonia. 

Compasses,  other  than  ships'  compasses. 
Cotton  waste  of  all  descriptions. 
Explosives  of  all  kinds. 
Field  glasses  and  telescopes. 

Firearms,  rilled,  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component  parts. 
Flax,  raw. 

Forage  and  food  for  animals,  namely: — 
Beans  (not  including  haricot  beans). 
Brewers'  and  distillers'  grains. 
Brewers'  dried  yeast. 
Buckwheat. 

Cakes  and  meals,  the  following,  namely: — 
Biscuit  meal. 
Calf  meal. 

Cocoanut  or  poonac  cake. 
Compound  cakes  and  meal. 

Cottonseed  cake,  decorticated  and  undecorticated,  and  cottonseed  meal. 
Fishmeal  and  concentrated  fish. 
Gluten  meal  or  gluten  feed. 
Ground  nut  cake  and  meal. 
Husk  meal. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal. 
Locust  bean  meal. 
Maize  germ  meal. 
Maize  meal. 

Meat  meal.  .  — 

Palmnut  cake  and  meal. 
Rape  seed  cake  and  meal. 

Soya  bean  cake  and  meal. 

Dari. 

Hay. 

Hempseed. 

Lentils. 

Maize. 

Malt  dust,  culms,  sprouts  or  combings. 
Millet. 

Offals  of  corn  and  grain,  including: — 
Bran  and  pollard. 

Mill  dust  and  screenings  of  all  kinds. 
Bice  meal  (or  bran)  and  dust. 
Sharps  and  middlings. 

Patent  and  proprietary  cattle  foods  of  all  kinds. 

Poo.  (except  split,  tinned  and  bottled  peas,  packed  in  cardboard  boxes  and 

similar  receptacles). 
Straw. 
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Glass  for  optical  instruments. 

Grindery,  the  following  articles  of,  used  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes: — 
Brass  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or  machines. 
Cutlan  studs,  for  use  by  hand  or  machines. 
Heel  attaching  pins,  for  use  by  hand  or  machines. 
Lasting  tacks  or  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or  machines. 
Steel  bills,  for  use  by  hand  or  machines. 
Heel  tips. 
Heel  tip  nails. 
Hobnails  of  all  descriptions. 
Protector  studs. 
Screwing  wire. 

Harness  and  saddlery  which  can  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
Heliographs. 

Hemp,  other  than  Manila  hemp. 

Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses,  and  calfskins. 

Hosiery  needles. 

Khaki  woollen  cloth. 

Leather,  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military  boots  or 

military  clothing. 
Meat,  namely,  beef  and  mutton,  fresh  or  refrigerated. 
Ueriscopes. 

Projectiles  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts. 
Range  finders  and  parts  thereof. 

Silk  cloth,  silk  braid,  silk  thread,  suitable  for  cartridges. 
Silk  noils. 

Spirits  of  a  strength  of  not  less  than  43  degrees  above  proof. 

Swords,  bayonets  and  other  arms  (not  being  firearms)  and  parts  thereof. 

Wood,  namely: — 

Ash. 

Ash  three-ply  wood. 

Spruce. 

Walnut  wood. 

(b)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  protectorates: — 

Accoutrements,  namely,  web  equipment,  leather  belts,  leather  bandoliers,  leather 
pouches,  other  leather  articles  of  personal  equipment  manufactured  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Blankets,  coloured,  exceeding  3£  pounds  in  weight,  known  as  "  woollen  "  blankets. 
Boots,  heavy,  for  men. 

Camp  equipment,  articles  of,  including  tents  and  their  component  parts,  ovens, 
camp  kettles,  buckets,  lanterns,  and  horse  rugs. 

Carts,  two-wheeled,  capable  of  carrying  15  cwt.  or  over,  and  their  distinctive  com- 
ponent parts. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations: — 
Acetanilide. 

Aconite  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids. 

Alcohol,  methylic. 

Alumina  and  salts  of  aluminium. 

Ammonia,  liquefied. 

Antimony,  sulphides  and  oxides  of. 

Benzoic  acid  (synthetic)  and  benzoates. 

Bromine  and  alkaline  bromides. 
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Ooca  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids. 

Copper,  suboxide  of. 

Copper  sulphate. 

Cresol  ^saponified). 

Formic  aldehyde. 

Fulminate  of  mercury. 

Glycerine,  crude  and  refined. 

llexamrthylono  tetramin  (urotropin)  and  its  preparations. 
Hydrobromie  acid. 

Potash,  caustic.  • 
Potash  salts,  namely: — 

Bicarbonate. 

Bichromate.  \ 

Carbonate. 

Chloride. 

Chrome  alum. 

Metabisulphite. 

Prussiate.  ^ 
Sulphate  (including  Kainit). 

Sodium  nitrate. 

Tartaric  acid  and  alkaline  tartrates. 
Zinc  sulphate. 
Coal  sacks. 

Draw  plates,  jewelled,  for  drawing  steel  wire. 
Ferro  alloys,  including: — 

Ferro-chrome. 

Ferro-manganese. 

Ferro-moly  bdenum . 

Ferro-nickel. 

Ferro-titanium. 

Ferro-tungsten. 

Ferro-vanadium. 

Spiegeleisen. 

Ferro-silicon. 

Graphite,  including  foundry  (moulding),  plumbago  and  plumbago  for  lubricating. 
Hemp,  the  following  manufactures  of: — 
Cloth. 

Cordage  and  twine,  not  including  cordage  or  twine  of  Manila  hemp  or  reaper 
or  binder  twine. 

Horseshoes. 
Jute,  raw. 

Metal  and  ores,  the  following,  viz. : — 

Aluminium  and  alloys  of  aluminium. 

Antimony  and  "alloys  of  antimony. 

Bauxite. 

Chrome  ore. 

Cobalt. 

Copper  unwrought  and  part  wrought,  all  kinds,  including  alloys  of. copper 
(such  as  brass,  gun  metal,  naval  brass  and  delta  metal,  phosphor  copper 
and  phosphor  bronze),  copper  and  brass  sheets,  circles,  slabs,  bars,  pipes, 
ingots,  scrap,  rods,  plates,  solid  drawn  tubes,  condenser  plates,  copper 
wire,  brass  wire,  bronze  wire,  solder  containing  copper. 

Lead,  pig,  sheet  or  pipe  (including  solder  containing  lead). 

Lead  ore. 
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Manganese  and  manganese  ore. 
Mercury. 

Molybdenum  and  molybdenite. 

Nickel  and  nickel  ore. 

Scheelite. 

Selenium. 

Tungsten. 

Vanadium. 

Wolframite. 

Zinc  and  zinc  ore  (including  zinc  ashes,  spelter,  spelter  dross,  and  zinc  sheets). 

Mica  (including  mica  splittings)  and  micanite. 

Mineral  jellies. 

Mines  and  parts  thereof. 

Oil  blast  furnace  (except  creosote  and  creosote  oil). 
Oil  fuel,  shale. 

Oil,  mineral  lubricating  (including  mineral  lubricating  grease  and  lubricating 

oil  composed  of  mineral  and  other  oils). 
Oils,  all  vegetable  (other  than  linseed  oil,  boiled  and  unboiled,  unmixed  with  other 

oil,  and  not  including  essential  oils). 
Oil,  whale,  namely  train,  blubber,  sperm  Or  head  matter,  and  seal  oil,  shark  oil, 

and  Japan  fish  oil. 
Oleagrinous  nuts,  seeds  and  products,  the  following,  namely: — 

Castor  beans. 
Coconuts. 
Copra. 
Cotton  seed. 

Ground  nuts  (Arachides). 
Linseed. 
„  Palm  kernels. 
Rape  seegl. 
Sesame  seed. 
Soya  beans. 

Oleo  oil,  Premier  jus,  and  animal  tallow. 

Petroleum,  fuel  oil  (including  turpentine  substitute  and  paraffin  oil). 
Petroleum,  gas  oil. 

Petroleum  spirit  and  motor  spirit  (including  shell,  spirit). 
Pigskins,  dressed  or  undressed. 
Portable  forges. 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man,  namely: — 
Animals,  living,  for  food. 

Barley  and  oats,  including  barley  meal  and  pearled  barley,  and  oatmeal. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs  in  shells. 

Lard  and  imitation  lard. 

Malt. 

Margarine. 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy. 
Sugar  unrefined. 

Wheat,  wheat  flour  and  wheat  meal. 
Pope,  steel  wire,  and  hawsers. 

Rubber  (including  raw  waste  and  reclaimed  rubber)  and  goods  made  wholly  of 
rubber,  including  tyres  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles,  together  witk 
articles  or  materials  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  or  repair 
of  tyres. 
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Search-lights. 
Sheepskins,  tanned. 

Sheepskins,  woolled,  i.e.,  with  the  wool  left  on. 

Signalling  lamps  of  all  kinds  capable  of  being-  used  for  signalling  Morse  or  other 
code. 

Submarine  Bound  signalling  apparatus. 

Surgical  bandages  and  dressing  (including  buttercloth). 

Telephone  Bets  and  parts  thereof,  field  service  telegraph  and  telephone  cable. 

Torpedo  nets. 

Torpedo  tubes. 

Torpedoes  and  parts  thereof. 

Turpentine  (oil  and  spirit). 

Vessels,  boats  and  craft  of  all  kinds  (including  floating  docks)  and  their  dis- 
tinctive component  parts. 

Wagons,  four-wheeled,  capable  of  carrying  1  ton  and  over  and  their  distinctive 
component  parts. 

Uniform  clothing  and  military  equipment. 

Wire,  barbed,  and  galvanized  wire,  and  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting  the 

same  (but  not  including  galvanized  wire  netting). 
Wire,  steel,  of  all  kinds. 
Wool,  raw  (sheep's  and  lambs'). 
Wool  tops. 
Wool  noils. 
Wool  waste. 

Woollen  rags,  applicable  to  other  uses  than  manure,  pulled  or  not. 

Woollen  and  worsted  cloth  suitable  for  uniform  clothing,  not  including  women's 

dress  stuffs  or  cloth  with  pattern. 
Woollen  and  worsted  yarns. 

Woollen  jerseys,  cardigan  jackets,  woollen  gloves,  woollen  socks,  and  men's  woollen 
underwear  of  all  kinds.  .  

(c)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be  prohibited  to  all  foreign  porta 
in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  other  than  those  of  France, 
Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Armour  plates,  armour  quality  castings,  and  similar  protective  materials. 

Asbestos. 

Bags  and  sacks  of  all  kinds  (not  including  paper  bags). 
Bicycles  and  their  distinctive  component  parts. 
Bladders,  casings,  and  sausage  skins. 
Camphor. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc. : — 
Bismuth  and  its  salts. 

Iodine  and  its  preparations  and  compounds. 

Mercury,  salts  and  preparations  of. 

Nux  Vomica  and  its  alkaloids  and  preparations. 

Chronometers  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments. 

Compasses  for  ships,  and  parts  thereof,  including  fittings  such  as  binnacles. 
Firearms,  unrifled,  for  sporting  purposes. 
Flaxen  canvas,  namely : — 

Hammock  canvas. 
Kitbag  canvas. 
Merchant  navy  canvas. 
Royal  Navy  canvas. 
Tent  canvas. 
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Goat  skins,  undressed. 

Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war,  for  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  arms  or  of  war  material  for  use  on 
land  and  sea,  namely,  plant  for  cordite  and  ammunition  factories,  viz. : — 

Cordite  presses. 

Dies  for  cartridge  cases. 

Gauges  for  shells  or  cartridges. 

Incorporators. 

Lapping  machines. 

Rifling  machines. 

Wire-winding  machines. 

India-rubher,  sheet,  vulcanized. 

Intrenching  tools  and  intrenching  implements,  namely,  pickaxes  and  grubbers, 
whether  of  combination  pattern  or  otherwise;  spades  and  shovels  of  all 
descriptions;  helves  and  handles  for  pickaxes,  grubbers,  spades  and  shovels; 
and  machinery  for  trenching  and  ditching. 

Jute  yarns. 

Jute  piece  goods ; 

Linen  close  canvas. 

Linen  duck  cloth. 

Mahogany. 

Mess  tins,  and  water  bottles  for  military  use. 
Metals  and  ores,  the  following,  viz. : — 

Copper  ore. 

Iron  ore. 

Iron,  haematite  pig. 
Iron  pyrites. 

Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  including  motor  bicycles,  and  their  distinctive  com- 
ponent parts  and  accessories. 
Packings,  engine  and  boiler  (including  slagwool). 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man,  namely: — 
Cocoa  powder. 

Herrings,  cured  or  salted,  in  barrels  or  cases,  including  dry  salted  herrings 

and  herrings  in  brine. 
Tinned  meats  and  extract  of  meat. 

Railway  material,  both  fixed  and  roiling  stock. 
Rosin. 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass. 
Shipbuilding  materials,  namely  :■ — 

Boiler  tubes. 

Condenser  tubes. 

Iron  and  steel  castings  and  forgings  for  hulls  and  machinery  of  ships. 
Iron  and  steel  plates  and  sectional  materials  -for  shipbuilding. 
Marine  engines,  and  parts  thereof. 
Ships'  auxiliary  machinery. 

Sounding  machines  and  gear. 

Telegraphs,  wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones,  material  for. 

(d)  That  the  export  of  the  following  articles  be  prohibited  to  ports  in  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands  and  Sweden: — 

Tin  plates,  including  tin  boxes  and  tin  canisters  for  food  packing. 
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WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  FI  ■  hly  Northwestern  Miller,  a  leading-  trade  journal,  publishes  the  following 
report  from  its  correspondent  in  Australia  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  the  wheat 
and  Sou*  trade  in  that  country  due  to  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  drought.  This  has 
■a  Bpecial  interest  for  Canadians  on  account  of  the  prospects  for  an  import  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  into  Australia  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  the  home  production. 


UNCERTAIN  POSITION. 


ADELAIDE,  So.,  Aus.,  Jan.  19. — There  is  still  an  air  of  uncertainty  concerning  the 
latest  wheat  harvest  in  Australia,  an  uncertainty  accentuated  by  the  extraordinary 
conditions  prevalent  and  which  apparently  will  not  be  dispelled  until  the  final  figures 
based  on  actual  results  shall  become  available.    The  official  forecasts  of  the  probable 


received  in  one  or  two  instances, 

may  be  tabulated  thus: — 

Acres 
seeded. 

Yield 
bus. 

Average 
bus. 

Western  Australia  

..    ..  3,589,796 
.  .    .  .  2,790,900 
..    ..  2,125,411 
..    ..  1,296,697 
..     ..  125,919 

15,7'00,0'00 
4,0S4,865 
4,664,761 
3,272,330 
1.4S6.419 
350,000 

4  -38 

1  -46 

2  -19 
2  -52 

11  -8 

Commonwealth  

29,558,375 

The  acreage  given  is  that  seeded  and  intended  to  be  reaped  for  grain,  not  that 
expected  to  be  harvested  for  all  purposes.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  considerable 
and  very  material.  As  an  illustration,  of  the  2,125,411  acres  seeded  in  South  Aus- 
tralia it  is  estimated  that  between  700,000  and  800,000  have  been  fed  off,  or  have  not 
produced  anything  worth  mentioning,  so  that  the  anticipated  yield  will  be  about  3£ 
bushels  per  acre  harvested,  against  2-19  seeded.  In  western  Australia,  although 
1,296,697  acres  were  seeded,  not  much  more  than  one-half,  687,118  acres,  is  expected 
to  be  reaped  for  3,272,350  bushels,  while  in  New  South  Wales  the  government  statist 
looks  forward  to  the  reaping  of  only  2,415,235  acres  out  of  an  area  sown  approximating 
3,590,000  acres.  The  forecast  of  the  Commonwealth  crop  compares  with  the  actual 
results  of  the  preceding  seasons  as  follows: — 

Reaped  Yield  Average 


acres.  bus.  bus. 

1913-14                                                                   9,287,398  103,344,132  11-13 

1912-13                                                                  7,339,651  91,981,070  12 '53 

1911-12  *.                    7,427,834  71,636,347  9*64 

1910-11..    ..•                                                        7,372,456  95,111,983  12-90 

1909-10                                                                  6,586,236  90,413,597  13  "73 


The  New  South  Wales  statistician  anticipates  that  the  requirements  for  1915- 
16  (consumption  1915  and  seed  tor  1915-16  harvest)  will  be  in  round  figures,  39,000,000 
bushels  (9,000,000  to  seed  11,500,000  acres,  and  30,000,000  bushels  to  feed  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000,000).  There  is  assumed  to  be  a  carry-over  of  2,000,000  bushels  in  South 
Australia,  1,500,000  in  New  South  Wales,  and  4,000,000  in  Victoria,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Queensland  and  Tasmania. 

On  these  estimates  the  quantities  available  for  1915  would  be  37,000,000  bushels, 
against  possible  requirements  of  39,000,000,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  calculate  on  using 
up  the  last  bushel.    The  estimated  requirements  by  the  several  state  statisticians  are: 
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South  Australia,  4,970,000  bushels  (2,050,000  to  sow  2,600,000  acres,  and  2,920,000 
for  food) ;  New  South  Wales,  14,485,000  (3,205,000  to  sow  4,280,000  acres,  and  11,- 
280,000  for  food);  Victoria,  about  9,500,000;  Queensland,  3,750,000;  western  Aus- 
tralia, 3,400,000;  Tasmania,  1,200,000.  It  is  likely  that  in  all  states  a  much  larger 
area  will  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  but  this  will  probably  be  offset  by  the  high  prices 
which  are  expected  to  rule,  reducing  the  average  consumption  for  food. 

FLOUR  AND  OFFAL  PRICKS. 

Flour  to-day  stands  at  £14  10s.  a  ton  in  Adelaide,  which  is  80  or  90  per  cent  above 
the  average  price  for  the  last  five  years,  and  proportionately  high  rates  prevail  in  the 
other  states.  The  offal  trade  is  not  showing  millers  the  profit  which  might  have  been 
expected  in  view  of  the  abnormal  demand  and  the  high  prices  which  have  ruled.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  heavy  contracts  were  entered  into  at  around  12  @  13d.  per 
bushel,  whereas  current  rates  are  24  @  28d.  The  rise  in  values  lias  been  not  only 
severe  but  exceptionally  sharp.  Unfortunately,  millers  were  carrying  next  to  no 
stocks,  and  are  reaping  profits  on  an  average  no  better  than  those  secured  in  years  of 
cheap  wheat  and  low  flour,  bran  and  pollard  quotations. 

NEW  SOUTlf* WALES  FLOUR  TRADE. 

The  farcical  attempts  which  are  being  made  by  the  New  South  Wales  government 
to  carry  on  its  self-imposed  task  of  being  sole  wheat  merchant  of  the  state,  have 
become  the  despair  of  millers  and  wheat  merchants.  The  wheat  board  notified  the 
Sydney  millers  that  to  the  end  of  January  the  export  of  flour  in  small  quantities  to 
Queensland  and  such  of  the  islands  as  usually  rely  upon  New  South  Wales  for  sup- 
plies would  be  allowed,  but  the  price  charged  was  to  be  £13  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  f.o.b. 
The  board  will  probably  require  millers  to  refund  the  difference  between  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Necessary  Commodities  Control  Commission — at  present  £11  17s.  6d. 
ton — and  the  price  realized,  £13  a  ton.  These  export  sales  must  be  of  normal  quan- 
tities to  usual  customers. 

It  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of  January  the  board  will  be  in  a  position  to  state 
what  quantity  of  flour,  if  any,  is  available  for  further  export  business.  In  the  event 
of  their  being  insufficient  or  sufficient  only  for  New  South  Wales  requirements, 
millers  who  have  made  contracts  for  export  will  probably  find  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  enough  wheat  from  the  government  to  supply  these  contracts,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  will  need  for  their  regular  New  South  Wales  trade. 

The  wheat  board's  idea  in  requiring  that  millers  shall  refund  the  difference 
between  export  and  local  prices  is  that  it  may  be  necessary  later  on  to  import  wheat, 
and  the  amount  refunded  by  the  millers  would  go  toward  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  imported  wheat  and  the  selling  price  of  such  imported  wheat,  which  would  be 
less  than  the  cost  price — a  sort  of  legal  fiction  but  requiring  further  explanation  if 
no  wheat  is  imported. 

AN   UNPARALLELED  RAINFALL. 

In  my  preceding  letter  I  briefly  referred  to  the  extraordinary  small  rainfall 
recorded  in  Adelaide  to  the  middle  of  November.  During  the  balance  of  the  year, 
although  unprecedently  heavy  thunderstorms  and  monsoonal  rains  were  experienced 
in  the  upper  north — above  a  line  160  miles  north  of  Adelaide — practically  no  precipita- 
tion occurred  in  the  lower  northern,  southern  and  southeastern  agricultural  districts. 
As  a  result  the  rainfall,  at  many  places,  especially  in  the  hilly  country,  was  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  average. 

At  the  Adelaide  observatory  only  11-39  inches  were  registered,  compared  with  a 
mean  for  76  years  of  nearly  21  inches. 
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STEAMSHIP  SAILING  AMENDMENTS. 

In  the  lisi  of  Canadian  Sailings  to  Foreign  Ports  appearing  on  pages  393  and  394 
oi  Weekly  Report  No  577.  the  ss.  Balcaia  is  given  as  the  March  sailing  of  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company  from  West  St.  John  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Steamship  Company  has  since  informed  the  department  that  they  have  been  in  receipt 
of  cabled  information  from  London  stating  that  the  ss.  Tongariro  has  been  substituted 
for  the  ss.  Bahaia. 

Another  sailing  appearing  in  this  list  was  that  of  the  ss.  Moyune,  of  the  Blue 
Fiinm-1  Line,  from  Seattle  on  February  27  for  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  London  via 
the  P  an  am  a  canal.  Previous  to  going  to  Seattle  this  vessel  called  at  Victoria  on 
February  13  and  at  Vancouver,  leaving  there  February  18. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

South  Africa. 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  published  the  following  summary 
of  certain  customs  decisions,  which  have  been  issued  under  date  of  January  6,  1915, 
by  the  South  African  Commissioners  of  Customs  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable 
on  various  articles  imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  given: — 


Articles. 


Asbestos  aprons 


Cattle  dehomers  

Gramophone  needles      

"  Kaaenit"  hardening  compound  (for  tempering  steel)  

*  Leather  attache  cases — 

Empty    

Fitted  as  wiring  cases     .    

Pitted  as  dressing  or  suit  cases,  including  the  fittings. 

whether  gold,  silver,  plated  or  not  

Varnish  stain — "  Sapolin  "  

Lactic  acid,  if  imported  by  tanners— on  a  declaration  that  it 

is  to  be  used  solely  for  tanning  purposes  


No.  of  Tariff 
Heading. 


Rates  of 
Import 
Duty. 


114  A 

114A 

5G 
193 

G7 
193 

67 
48 

167 


3%  ad  val. 

3%  - 

25%  „ 
j!5% 

125%  u 

15%  ,. 

'25%  „ 
2s.  per  gall. 


Rebate  upon 
goods  the  growth, 
produce  or  man- 
ufacture of  the 
United  Kingdom 
or  reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 


Whole  of  th< 
duty. 

3%  ad  val. 

3%  „ 

3% 

3%  „ 

3%  - 


Free. 


*  Revised  decision. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BOLIVIA. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Sucre  reports  that  the  trade  of  Bolivia  lias  been  dislocated  owing 
to  the  suspension  of  the  exports  of  tin  having  paralyzed  that  industry,  which  is  the 
chief  one  of  the  Republic.  Consequently  the  country's  buying  capacity  has  been 
seriously  affected.  The  trade  depression  that  existed  before  the  European  conflict,  due 
to  the  continuous  fall  in  the  price  of  tin  and  the  effects  of  over-issue  of  paper  money, 
has  helped  to  bring  about  the  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  When  the  over-issue 
of  paper  money  commenced,  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  with  the  relatively 
enormous  increase  of  capital  of  the  "Banco  Mercantil"  and  the  founding  of  the 
"  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Bolivinia,"  the  direct  effect,  in  the  Sucre  district  at  any  rate, 
was  to  create  a  false  prosperity  and  encourage  extravagance.  Money  being  plentiful 
values  were  inflated,  especially  in  real  estate  and  buildings;  large  sums  were  invested 
but  comparatively  little  in  productive  industry,  with  the  result  that  when  the  paper 
money  was  re-called  there  was  little  to  show  for  the  money  expended  and  not  enough 
to  cover  debts.  When  the  consequences  of  over-issue  and  fall  in  tin  made  themselves 
felt  in  a  low  exchange,  the  root  of  the  evil  was  never  sought,  but  arbitrary  measures 
were  adopted  locally  to  relieve  trade.  When  the  bank  notes  began  to  be  called  in,  the 
blow  was  less  severe  in  some  districts  where  the  State  bank  supplied  much  of  the 
money  that  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

German  imports  and  trade  methods  are  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Bolivian  people,  much  labour  and  painstaking  study  of  local  conditions  having  helped 
to  secure  a  strong  foothold  in  the  market.  There  is  a  real  preference  for  cheap  and 
showy  goods,  and  the  preponderance  of  German  and  Austrian  imports  is  made  up,  not 
so  much  of  large  amounts  in  special  lines,  but  of  an  infinite  variety  of  goods,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Hollow,  enamelled,  aluminium,  iron,  tin, 
white  metal  and  brass  wares;  china,  porcelain,  and  glassware;  locks,  padlocks,  and 
bolts;  lamps  and  lamp  tubes,  electrical  fittings,  stationery  and  fancy  goods,  leather 
and  leather  goods,  confectionery,  toys  and  novelties,  sewing  cotton,  hats,  haberdashery, 
hosiery,  wearing  apparel.  The  chief  goods  in  which  British  firms  might  compete  with 
advantage  are  writing  and  office  requisites  (which  leave  a  large  profit),  rubber  goods; 
glass,  china,  and  porcelain  ware;  cutlery,  ironmongery,  confectionery,  men's  clothing 
and  underwear.  In  order  to  gain  business  in  Bolivia,  it  is  essential  that  correspond- 
ence, catalogues  and  price  lists  should  be  in  the  Spanish  language. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  H.M.  Minister  at  La  Paz  states  that  owing  to  the 
present  financial  conditions  obtaining  in  Bolivia  he  cannot  recommend  British 
merchants  to  seek  a  fresh  outlet  for  trade  in  the  Republic  at  present. — (Board  of 
Trade  Journal.) 

NETHERLANDS  FLAX  SUPPLY. 

One  of  the  leading  Rotterdam  dealers  in  flax  has  estimated  the  production  of  flax 
in  the  Netherlands  for  the  season  of  1914-15  at  1,500  tons  of  blue  Dutch  fibre,  800 
tons  of  white  Dutch  fibre  (imitation  Courtrai  retting),  and  800  tons  of  Friesland  fibre, 
a  total  of  3,100  tons,  against  approximately  1,600  tons  blue  and  white  Dutch  and  1,200 
tons  Friesland  for  the  previous  season. 

While  the  prices  of  all  fibres  were  low  last  season,  viz.,  $250  to  $384  for  blue  and 
white  Dutch  and  $192  to  $288  for  Friesland,  they  have  advanced  markedly  as  a  result 
of  the  European  war  and  were  on  December  31,  1914,  $600  to  $744  for  blue  and  white 
Dutch  and  $408  to  $480  for  Friesland.  This  extraordinary  advance  has  been  caused 
by  the  stoppage,  through  the  war,  of  all  supplies  from  Russia,  which  country  produces 
annually  300,000  to  400,000  tons  and  usually  exports  three-fourths  of  the  crop. 
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During  tho  1914-16  season  no  flax  straw  has  been  exported  from  Holland  to  Bel- 
gium to  be  retted  in  the  River  Lys,  nor  have  the  Courtrai  scutchers  been  able  to  bring 
home  any  of  the  flax  straw  which  they  had  purchased  in  France.  Notwithstanding 
this  there  would  have  been  a  large  production  in  the  Courtrai  district  this  season  on 
ccounl  of  the  unusually  Large  stock  of  straw  held  over  from  last  year,  but  none  of 
this  is  now  available  tor  the  consuming  countries,  since  the  Belgian,  and  later  the 
German  authorities  prohibited  its  exportation  via  Holland,  which  is  the  only  exit. — 
(U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

BOX  SHOOKS  TRADE  OF  GLASGOW  DISTRICT. 

Che  value  of  shooks  imported  into  this  district  ranges  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,- 
000  annually.  The  bulk  of  shook  importations  (about  75  per  cent)  came  from  Nor- 
way, Sweden  and  Russia,  the  remaining  25  per  cent  being  supplied  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

S  :andinavian  shooks  are  made  from  a  white  pine  and  American  from  common 
The  demand  for  shooks  is  regulated  by  the  price  which  must  be  lower  than 
this  country  can  import  deals  or  battens  to  manufacture  shooks  from.  This  does  not 
apply  to  shooks  from  the  United  States  which  re-enter  America  duty  free.  The  pro-- 
ducts  packed  in  boxes  and  crates  shipped  from  this  country  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  cover  a  wide  range*,  principally  soft  goods  of  a  variety  of  lines,  whisky,  jams 
and  preserves. 

In  the  case  of  exports  to  America,  in  which  the  boxes  used  are  made  from  Ameri- 

shooks,  the  products  are  chiefly  textiles  and  jams  and  preserves. 

For  sizes  principal  boxes:  16 J  inches  x  15|  inches  x  6£  inches  inside,  of  I  inch 
sides,  inch  lid  and  bottom,  and  -|  inch  ends.  All  parts  surfaced  excepting  bottom. 
Sides  and  ends  in  one  piece,  lid  and  bottoms  in  two. 

Shooks  are  imported  in  quantities  varying  from  50,000  to  100,000  as  required, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  season  of  the  year,  and  are  purchased  direct  or 
through  brokers. 

Boxes  made  here  from  shooks  are  usually  nailed  and  lock-cornered  with  iron 
straps. 

I  am  informed  by  an  importer  of  shooks,  that  there  is  a  market  here  for  small 
boards  used  in  the  textile  industry  for  winding  bolts  of  cloth,  known  as  lapping 
boards. 

Trade  possibilities  in  the  shook  line  are  not  considered  sufficiently  attractive  to 
warrant  an  advertising  campaign.  A  Glasgow  importer  of  American  shooks  says 
on  the  subject:  "No  sooner  does  America  start  doing  this  class  of  business  than 
Norway  and  Sweden  lower  their  rates,  and  the  two  latter  countries'  timber  being 
preferred,  they  easily  oust  American  from  this  class  of  business." — (The  Timber- 
man.) 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS    IN  CYPRUS. 

Cyprus  affords  at  present  only  a  limited  market  for  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements.  Although  the  country  is  dependent  solely  on  agriculture,  the  methods  in 
use  are  very  primitive  and  the  implements  rudimentary.  The  backwardness  of  agri- 
culture is  attributed  to  ignorance,  lack  of  enterprise  and  lack  of  credit  organization. 
For  example,  the  Cypriot  peasant  is  so  ignorant  of  the  value  of  farm  manure  that  ho 
disposes  of  it — since  the  government  has  prohibited  its  exportation — by  selling  it  at  an 
absurdly  low  priee  to  the  few  farmers  who  are  more  clear-sighted.  The  plough  in  use 
is  of  the  same  kind  which  has  been  used  for  centuries  and  breaks  at  the  least  shock. 
Credit  is  in  the  hands  of  usurers,  from  whom  the  cultivator  is  generally  obliged  to 
borrow  before  his  crops  are  ready,"  at  a  rate  of  interest  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  Such 
are  the  reasons  that  have  prevented  progress  in  agriculture  notwithstanding  projects 
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for  the  banks  and  co-operative  societies  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  government 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  British  officials,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  working  against  reac- 
tionary tendencies,  have  commenced  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  agriculture  by 
educating  the  young  generation  of  cultivators  and  by  the  demonstration  of  modern 
methods  and  of  the  use  of  efficient  implements  and  machinery.  Slowly  the  new  ideas 
have  made  headway  and  already  the  good  effects  of  devoted  effort  may  be  seen.  A 
model  and  experimental  farm  has  been  established  at  Athalassa,  near  Nicosia,  where 
Cypriots  may  see  their  familiar  crops  produced  by  the  modern  system  of  farming, 
and  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  improved  implements.  The  work  of  the  Cyprus 
Stock  Committee  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses,  cattle 
and  donkeys.    The  plague  of  locusts  has  been  successfully  combated. 

Cyprus  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country  and  is  favourably  situated  for  sup- 
plying the  markets  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  principal  economic  products 
of  the  island  are  barley,  wheat,  oats,  vetches,  carobs,  grapes,  raisins,  wine,  silk,  olives, 
cotton,  sesame,  aniseed,  linseed,  hemp,  black  cumin,  beans,  lentils,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

Exporters  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  should  follow  attentively 
the  movement  which  is  taking  place  in  order  to  be  ready  when  the  opportune  moment 
arrives.  The  trade  statistics,  on  account  of  the  low  values  which  they  represent,  are 
not  impressive,  but  in  three  years  the  importers  to  Cyprus  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  rose  from  £298  in  1910  to  £565  in  1911  and  £1,175  in  1912.  Lately  a 
number  of  light  iron  ploughs  have  been  introduced  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture. 
Harrows,  rollers  and  other  mechanical  appliances  to  assist  in  preparing  the  soil  or 
dealing  with  the  crops  are  rare,  but  a  large  number  of  reaping-machines  are  now  in 
mse  and  several  Ransome  threshing  machines  have  been  imported.  Cutters  for  tree- 
pruning  are  an  article  for  which  an  opening  might  be  found. — (Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Journal.) 

ARGENTINE  MARKET    FOR  STOVES. 

Argentine  statistics  relative  to  the  importation  of  stoves  do  not  show  the  different 
•lasses  of  stoves  but  give  cooking  and  heating  stoves  and  fireplaces  under  the  one 
heading. 

In  1912  the  total  importation  of  stoves  into  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to 
4,003,818  pounds,  of  which  1,181,315  pounds  came  from  Great  Britain,  1,128,700 
pounds  from  the  United  States,  922,424  pounds  from  France,  and  535,038  pounds  from 
Germany.  The  1913  importations  were  in  all  4,228,562  pounds,  and  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1914,  1,465,298  pounds. 

The  most  popular  type  of  heating  stove  on  the  local  market  is  the  coal-burning 
Salamander  of  the  oval-top  French  type,  received  here  from  both  France  and  Italy. 
Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  increased  use  of  central  heat  in  apart- 
ment houses,  the  sale  of  heating  stoves  is  very  limited  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 
As  regards  cooking  stoves,  practically  only  two  types  are  used  in  Buenos  Aires,  namely, 
the  built-in  cement  stoves  for  burning  charcoal,  and  gas  stoves.  The  former  are  very 
largely  used  owing  to  their  popularity  with  the  great  Italian  and  Spanish  colonies 
resident  here.  Gas  stoves  are  also  very  popular,  a  fact  which  is  largely  due  to  the 
progressive  policy  of  the  local  gas  company,  which  carries  a  heavy  stock  of  gas  stoves 
of  all  descriptions,  and  rents  them  to  consumers  at  a  very  small  rental.  The  activity 
of  the  gas  company  in  this  matter  has  practically  eliminated  retail  sellers  of  gas  stoves 
from  the  market.  It  might  bo  that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  stoves  or  parts 
from  Germany  at  present,  the  company  would  consider  taMng  on  an  American  line  of 
gas  stoves.  There  is  an  English  firm,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Clerget  &  Co.,  47  Calle 
Maipu,  Buenos  Aires,  which  deals  in  small  portable  gas  stoves,  selling  them  for  $5.95 
United  States  currency  for  thoso  with  two  burners  and  $9.34  for  those  with  three 
fcrarners. 
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For  cooking'  in  the  small  cities  in  the  country,  the  charcoal  stove  is  used  by  the 
[talian  and  Spanish  residents  and  by  a  large  proportion  of  Argentine  families.  There 
is,  however,  a  very  fair  demand  for  inexpensive  coal  or  wood  burning  stoves.  Those 
usually  Bold  here  have  a  hot  water  tank  built  in  or  attached  to  the  body  of  the  stove 
and  the  trade  requires  that  the  hot-water  tank  must  be  supplied  with  an  outlet  tap 
or  faucet. 

Correspondence  in  English  can  be  handled  by  most  firms,  but  letters  written  in 
Spanish  arc  more  favourably  received. —  (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

TWO  IMPORTANT  NEWFOUNDLAND  INDUSTRIES. 

One  of  the  unique  industries  of  the  world  is  the  seal-fishery  of  Newfoundland, 
which  commences  March  12  and  closes  April  20  of  each  year.  The  commercial  value 
of  this  fishery  ranges  from  $400,000  to  $600,000  per  year.  The  seals  captured  are  not 
the  fur  seals  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  are  the  hair,  or  oil,  fur  seals  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  fishery  of  1913  was  satisfactory.  The  catch  amounted  to  272,- 
975  seals,  valued  at  $494,406.  There  were  212,285  raw  sealskins  valued  at  $321,551 
exported  during  1013,  of  which  the  United  States  took  151,355,  the  United  Kingdom 
60,754,  and  Canada  176. 

-ready  decrease  of  lumber  exports  from  Newfoundland  is  due  to  an  increased 
consumption  of  pulp  wood,  and  to  local  requirements  warranted  by  a  steady  industrial 
el  :  ent.  The  paper  produced  from  this  pulp  wood  was  of  both  news  and  wrap- 
ping  grades  of  good  quality,  and  it  found  a  ready  market.  The  output  for  the  fiscal 
year  1912-13  amounted  to  44,424  tons,  valued  at  $1,999,229.  All  of  the  paper  except- 
in.:  a  small  quantity  used  locally  was  exported  to  England.  The  pressed  ground-wood 
pulp  output  for  same  period  amounted  to  51,487  tons,  valued  at  $436,352,  of  which 
England  took  35,619  tons. — (Britannia  Abroad.) 

TASMANIAN  FRUIT  EXPORTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  season  the  shipments  of  fruit  from  Hobart  last  year 
were  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Altogether  2,013,712  cases  were  shipped 
from  Hobart,  this  being  an  increase  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  cases  over  1913. 
The  shipments  comprised  766,703  cases  to  the  United  Kingdom,  72,175  cases  to  Ger- 
many and  other  continental  ports,  55,538  cases  to  South  America,  and  1,139,296  cases 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There  were  also  exported  46,315  cases  pulped  fruit, 
17,765  cases  dried  fruit,  25,770  cases  canned  fruit,  and  217,280  cases  jam.  Arrange- 
ments for  this  year's  fruit  shipments  have  not  been  completed  yet^  but  so  far  seven- 
teen steamers  of  the  Orient,  Pacific  and  Orient,  and  Holt's  Blue  Eunnel  Lines  have 
been  fixed  to  load.  Several  other  steamers  will  also  load,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
more  than'  600,000  cases  will  be  to  the  United  Kingdom  this  season. — (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

RUSSIAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

The  Gazeta  of  11th  and  24th  January  publishes  a  report  relating  to  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  of  Kussia  during  1914,  and  the*  effect  of  the  European  war  on  the  various 
industries.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  all  the  pig  iron  smelted  in  the  Empire 
amounted  to  144,400,000  pouds,  as  compared  with  141,600,000  pouds  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1913,  and  the  quantity  of  finished  metal  produced  totalled  131,- 
100,000  pouds  during  January  to  June,  1914,  as  against  119,900,000  pouds  during 
January  to  June,  1913. 

In  July  a  very  considerable  change  took  place,  operations  at  the  foundries  in 
Russian  Poland  having  to  be  greatly  curtailed  owing  to  the  loss  of  workmen  who 
were  called  up  for  military  service.    As  regards  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  South 
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Russia,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  were  75,064  workmen  employed  in  July,  as  against 
95,408  workmen  at  the  end  of  June.  Nevertheless  an  improvement  gradually  set  in 
and  considerable  activity  prevailed  at  the  foundries  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
following  figures  show  the  variation  in  the  production  month  by  month  from  June 
to  October  in  South  Russia: — 


Pig-  Iron.  Finished  Metal. 

Pouds.  Pouds. 

June..                                                                          16,830,000  13,200,000 

July                                                                              14,380,000  10,530,000 

August                                                                             14,220,000  10,420,000 

September                                                                     14,770,000  12,490,000 

October                                                                         15,790,000  14,130,000 


1,000  pouds  =  16  tons  (about). 

It  is  significant  that  during  the  first  few  days  after  mobilization  there  were  only 
twelve  blast  furnaces  at  work  in  South  Russia,  but  matters  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  forty-six  blast  furnaces  were  already  being  used  in  September  out  of  a 
total  number  of  fifty-four  which  were  actually  at  work  when  the  war  was  declared. 
Owing  to  the  prevailing  abnormal  conditions  in  Russia,  there  is  less*  activity  in  the 
building  trades  and  also  in  railway  construction. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

LIMITATION  OF  INDIAN   WHEAT  EXPORTS. 

The  Government  of  India  recently  summoned  a  conference  at  Delhi  to  discuss  the 
situation  arising  out  of  the  abnormally  high  prices  at  which  wheat  is  selling  in  nor- 
thern India.  Prior  to  summoning  the  conference,  powers  had  been  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  to  enable  it  and  local  governments  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  acquire  stocks  of,  any  article  unreasonably  withheld  from  the  market. 
It  appeared  necessary  also  to  deal  with  the  question  of  exports,  for  if  the  price  of 
wheat  were  reduced  it  was  obvious  that  an  immediate  result  would  be  the  considerable 
stimulation  of  the  export  trade.  After  a  full  discussion  at  the  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  leading  export  firms  at  Karachi,  the  Government  of  India  decided 
that  it  is  desirable  to  impose  a  reasonable  limit  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  'and  wheat 
flour  that  should  be  exported  before  March  31,  1915. 

A  notification  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  on  December 
28  says  that  no  wheat  or  wheat  flour  shall  be  taken  by  sea  out  of  British  India  unless 
it  is  so  taken  from  the  ports  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or  Karachi  and  is  destined  for  some 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  a  British  possession.  The  total  quantity  of  wheat, 
including  its  equivalent  in  wheat  flour,  exported  from  the  said  ports  shall  not  exceed 
the  following  maxima:  Calcutta,  8,000  tons;  Bombay,  15,000  tons;  and  Karachi, 
55,000  tons.  For  purposes  of  this  notification  13  hundredweight  of  wheat  flour  should 
be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  1  ton  of  wheat.  The  notification  will  cease  to  be  effective 
on  April  1,  1915. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

JAPANESE  TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

The  British  commercial  attache  in  Japan  has  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
useful  report  on  trade  prospects  in  that  country  as  the  outcome  of  the  stoppage  of 
German  trade.  He  describes  the  financial  position  in  Japan  as  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  whether  regular  payments  will  be  possible  in  the 
event  of  the  market  becoming  congested.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Germany's  large 
share  of  the  Japanese  trade  is  due  to  excessive  credit  facilities,  and  although  he  would 
not  consider  such  a  course  desirable,  it  may  be  necessary  for  British  interests  to  make 
some  concessions  in  this  direction.  He  also  points  out  the  need  for  careful  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  market,  and  the  necessity  for  experts  to  visit  Japan.  A  personal 
investigation  of  local  conditions  is  certainly  essential  to  any  firm  contemplating 
75272—4 
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launching  out  on  a  large  scale  in  a  now  field,  though  as  regards  not  a  few  established 
lines  of  business  of  which  the  largo  mercantile  agents  on  the  spot  have  ample  and 
detailed  knowledge  and  experience,  profitable  transactions  can  be  effected  by  depen- 
on  their  services.  Whatever  method  is  adopted,  personal  interest  in  the  market 
and  the  people  catered  for  is,  however,  indispensable  if  results  are  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

The  following  index  figures  show  the  trend  of  prices  in  Osaka,  Japan,  of  impor- 
tant commodities  in  which  there  is  a  large  trade  from  Europe.  As  will  be  seen,  a 
rise  Is  shown  in  each  ease,  the  most  conspicuous  being  in  sheet  glass,  iron,  tin  and  gal- 
sheet.  The  comparison  between  September  and  August  last  and  Sep- 
tember, L913,  indicates  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  the  war.  The  index  figures  are 
based  on  the  rate  ruling  for  January,  1902,  which  is  taken  at  100  : — 


Sept. 
1914. 


Aug. 
1914. 


Sept. 
1913. 


Chemicals  (medicinal) 
European  paper..  .. 

Sheet  glass  

Iron  

French  nails  

Lead  

Tin  

Galvanized  iron  sheet. 
Leather  and  hides.  .  .  . 


190 
112 
184 
119 
112 
245 
179 
119 
258 


185 
107 
114 
101 
111 
222 
177 
101 
250 


148 
101 
79 
89 
111 
191 
144 
96 
250 


(Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  February  18,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

Bushels. 

110,974 
227,356 
354,124 
473,349 
311,758 
522,665 
807,699 
422,624 
126,960 

1,242,039 
15,470 
187,579 

Bushels. 

39,632 
158,353 
182,050 

71,166 
118,736 
297,458 
285,666 
150,868 
118,510 

521,070 
8,669 
42,502 

Bushels. 

13,224 
31,683 
30,715 
22,670 
7,936 
22,065 
30,935 
34,541 
12,723 

52,674 

3, 448 

Bushels. 

3,547 
97,646 
123,397 

Bushels. 

167,377 
515,038 
690,286 
567,185 
701,482 
930,927 
1,124,300 
663,488 
258,193 

1,901,783 
63,615 
310,961 

G.  T.  Paciiic  

263.052 
88^38 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

55,455 

Port  Arthur — 
D  Horn  &  Co 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

86,000 
39,476 
77,432 

4,802,497 

1,994,681 

262,614 

834,843 

7,894,635 

447,891 
1,065,496 

616,036 
313,207 

12,643 
13,525 

1,536 

1,076,570 
1,393,764 

1,513,387 

929,243 

26,168 

1,536 

2,470,334 

92,600 
96,185 

92,600 

442,656 

823,498 
1,949,741 
22,014 
*113,441 
739,449 
121368 

15,076 

94,258 
682,125 

202,745 
733,270 
176.258 
1,018,220 

Midland — 

346,471 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

321,518 
1,418,585 
22,014 
*  113,411 
525,812 
3,862 

15,076 
31,493 
315,705 

501,980 
466,227 

64,929 

213,637 

117,606 

K  ingston — 

62,765 
226,520 

110,916 

t  28,984 

Montreal- 

193,678 
102,785 
3,273 
511,086 

9,067 
19,361 
18,169 

1,464 

No.  2  

611,124 
154,816 
505,670 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Total  quantity  in  store   

3,924,7991  3,049,130 

158,977 

93,913 

7,226,819 

10,240,683 

5,973,054 

447,759 

930,292 

17,591,788 

*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels.        f  Corn.       Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William,  283,132  bushels. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
February  18,  1915. 


Grades, 


W  beat- 
No.  1  Hard  

No.  1  Northern. 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  t  Wheat. . . 
No.  5 
No.  6 

Other  


Totals,  Wheat. 


Dats  — 
No. 
No. 
No. 
E- 
No. 
No. 


C.W, 


1 

2  ,. 

3  ..    .  V 
No.  1  Feed 

1  Feed  

2   


Other. 


Totals,  Oats 


Barley  — 

No.  3  C.W 

No.  1  

Feed   

Rejected . . 
Other  .... 


Totals,  Barley. 


Flax— 

No.  1  N.W.C. 
No.  2  O.Ws.. 
No.  3  C.W... 

Rejected  

Other   


Corn 


Totals,  Flax .   

Total  quantity  in  store 


Terminals. 


Bushels. 

11,186 
671,060 
1,365,371 
1,221,98b 
659,413 


.873,478 


4,802,497 


4.588 
496,907 
409,596 
216.427 


867,163 


1,994,681 


76,000 
109,520 
19,562 
23,119 
34,413 


262,614 


663,958 
129,746 
23,750 


17,389 


834,843 


7,894,635 


Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 


Bushels. 


219,727 
687,361 
420,169 
134,021 
5,003 


47,106 
1,513,387 


520,690 
183,433 
53,317 
53,905 
39,324 
78,574 


Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels. 

3,507 
791,681 
1,800^081 
528,465 
335,492 
145,155 
14,451 
305,067 


,924,799 


1,881 
461,086 
357,765 
357,245 
613,116 
300,767 
957,270 


929,243  3,049,130 


20,730 
5,438 


26,168 


1,308 
'  '228 
1,536 


2,470,334 


32,501 
36,900 
973 
88,603 


158,977 


64,929 


64,929 
28,984 


7,226,819  j  17,591,788 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers''  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

294.  Doors,  door  frames  and  windows. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  agents  for  builders' 
supplies  requests  correspondence  with  Canadian  firms  prepared  for  export  of  inside 
doors,  door  frames,  and  windows.  Illustration  and  price  list  of  articles  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

295.  Cornice  moulding. — A  South  African  agent  for  builders'  supplies  asks  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  cornice  moulding.  Price  lists  of 
article  required  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

296.  Pine  shelving. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  lumber  dealers  requests  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions on  pine  shelving  in  various  sizes. 

297.  Prepared  board. — A  South  African  dealer  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency 
for  manufactured  boards  for  inside  work.    Full  particulars  requested. 

298.  Tar.— A  Cape  Town  firm  making  a  specialty  of  municipal  supplies  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up  agency  for  tar.    Correspondence  requested. 

299.  Roofing  material. — A  Cape  Town  firm  requests  correspondence  with  view 
to  agency  in  roofing  material. 

300.  Flooring  and  ceilings. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  builders'  supplies  is  prepared 
to  purchase  monthly  assorted  parcels  to  the  value  of  $1,500.  Copy  of  last  shipment 
received  from  the  North  seas,  also  invoice  showing  cost,  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

301.  South  African  commission  agency.— A  South  African  commission  agent 
handling  dairy  utensils  is  open  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  for  cheap  churns,  also 
for  farm  machinery,  binder  twine,  pumps,  threshers,  binders,  corn  machinery,  ploughs, 
washing  machines,  household  and  builders'  hardware,  axes,  shovels,  handles,  hubs, 
spokes,  rims,  wheels,  traction  engines,  stoves,  furniture  (cheap),  wire,  fencing 
material,  chairs  (folding).  Catalogues  with  f.o.b.  quotations  Montreal  or  St.  John 
required. 

302.  Cedar  (bois  de  sapin). — A  French  firm  of  saw-mill  proprietors  asks  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  shippers  of  bois  de  sapin. 

303.  Dried  milk  powder. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  dried  milk  powder  in  Canada. 

304.  Agents. — A  Scottish  firm  manufacturing  a  substitute  for  a  German-made 
wood  preservative  desires  to  appoint  as  agents  a  Canadian  firm  in  touch  with  railway 
companies  and  other  likely  users. 

305.  Flour,  butter  and  cheese. — A  correspondent  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  asks  for 
names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flour,  butter  and  cheese. 
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B,  Wire  nails,  hay  rakes,  brooms,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  agent  at  Belfast 
aake  for  aamea  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails,  hay  rakes,  brooms,  whisks 
and  brushes,  baling  wire,  fencing  wire  and  barbed  wire,  wishing  to  appoint  agents  in 
Ireland. 

307.  Sea  salt.  An  Egyptian  merchant  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  importers 
of  sea  salt. 

308.  Fir. — A  bos  factory  and  lumber  concern  in  Western  France  invites  quota- 
tions, with  Bamples,  from  producers  and  exporters  of  fir  lumber. 

300.  Bar  iron. -  A  corporation  in  Paris  engaged  in  the  building  trade  wants  to  get 
in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  iron  bars  and  structural  steel. 

810.  Smoked  and  salted  salmon— An  agent  in  Paris  desires  to  communicate 
with  packers  of  Bmoked  and  salt  salmon  for  purposes  of  purchase  or  representation. 

311.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs. — A  dealer  in  Paris  is  willing  to  accept  to  repre- 
sent  exporters  or  producers  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs. 

312.  Fruit. — A  Paris  dealer  is  ready  to  communicate  with  packers  of  all  fresh 
fruit  and  represent  them. 

313.  Horses  and  mules. — A  wholesale  dealer  in  Western  France  invites  corre- 
spondence from  breeders  of  horses  and  mules. 

31  l.  Leather  and  hides. — A  wholesaler  in  Western  France  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  tanners  of  leather  and  hides. 

315.  Horses. — A  Paris  broker  invites  correspondence  from  horse  breeders  for 
animals  suitable  for  army  remounts. 

31C.  Mercantile  agency. — A  Paris  firm  operating  a  mercantile  information 
agency  in  France  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  similar  concern  in  Canada  to  arrange 
mutual  interchange  of  business. 

317.  Patent  rights.— A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  willing  to  undertake  the  working  of  their  patent  rights  in  a  patent 
steel  wheel  for  heavy  transport  vehicles;  also  a  minature  steam  generator  electric 
lighting  outfit  for  public  service  vehicles,  omnibuses,  etc. 

318.  Factory  for  the  manufacture  of  billiard  balls,  cues,  etc. — A  Belgian  manu- 
facturer now  in  London  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  a  Canadian  firm  open 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  establishing  a  factory  in  the  Dominion  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  billiard  balls,  cues,  etc. 

319.  Hay. — A  London  firm  of  contractors  wishes  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
Canadian  hay  and  invites  offers  from  shippers,  who  are  requested  to  provide  their 
cable  addresses. 

320.  Dowels. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  are  importers  of  dowels  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  fill  export  orders. 

321.  Cobalt  and  nickel  products. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  cobalt  and  nickel  oxide,  metal,  and  other  products,  in  which 
they  state  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  business. 

322.  Buttons,  ivory,  pearl  and  imitation  pearl,  metal,  pant  and  overall. — A 
firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Manchester  is  prepared  to  act  as  representative  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  ivory,  pearl  and  imitation  pearl  buttons,  also  metal  but- 
tons for  pants  and  overalls. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.  W.  Ross,    6    Kiukiang   Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom, 


E.    de    B.    Arnaud,    Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 


J.    E.    Ray,     Central  House, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Birmingham. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW. 

There  will  be  sent  out  with  the  next  number  of  the  Weekly  Report  a  supplement 
presenting  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  year  1914.  While  not  of  a  detailed 
character  it  was  nevertheless  thought  that  such  a  bulletin  would  be  valuable  for 
purposes  of  reference,  as  giving  in  condensed  form  an  outline  of  the  year's  work. 
It  is  hoped  that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  may  by  means  of  this 
supplement  be  able  to  gain  a  clearer  conception  as  to  the  aims  and  activities  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  that  they  may  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  co-operation  in  an  effort  to  extend  Canadian  trade  with  countries 
overseas.  Additional  copies  will  be  obtainable  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  February  8,  1915. 

CONDITION  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  January  were  published  to-day.  Although  the 
volume  of  trade  decreased  by  £20,162,576  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  general  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  marked  improvement  in  trade 
compared  with  the  last  five  months  of  1914. 

Imports  were  valued  at  £67,401,006,  being  £604,003  less  than  in  January  last  year. 

Exports  amounted  in  value  to  £28,247,592,  which  was  £19,558,573  lower  than  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  decreases  in  imports  during  the  six  months  of  the  war  were: — 

August   £13,613,670 

September   16,303,788 

October   20,170,887 

November   12,480,017 

December   3,559,914 

January.   604,003 

The  decreases  in  exports  were: — 

August   £19,899,458 

September   15,750,763 

October   18,020,884 

November   20,154,569 

December   17,047.992 

January   19,558,573 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

In  the  following  comparative  table  may  be  seen  the  values  of  certain  imports  from 
Canada  during  January,  1015,  and  January,  1914,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each 
case  being"  noted. 


Increase  or-f 


Articles. 

Jan.,  1914. 

Jan.,  1915. 

Decrease — 

Wheat 

f    48  f;<!94. 
X.    *i  o ,  D  o 

\Y hoa tmeal  and  tlour 

215  971 

187  347 

28  624  

Barley  

'l05 

14>>745_ 

Oats  

242 

3,910— 

Peas  

521 

1,074— 

Butter  

1,888 

1,888  + 

Cheese  

101,888 

39,430  + 

220,427 

143,620  + 

23,674 

15,326  + 

89,275 

109,461— 

18,540 

18,536 

4 — 

Hewn  fir,  oak,  teak,  etc  

2,704 

2,725 

21  + 

.  .     .  09,160 

123,662 

54,502  + 

78,666 

430 

78,236— 

2,750 

2,750— 

Hides  

9,949 

27,306 

17,357  + 

ENHANCED  PRICES. 


Under  existing  conditions  it  is  only  natural  that  prices  should  be  considerably 
enhanced.  An  analysis  of  the  above  values  and  their  corresponding  quantities  reveals 
striking  advances  in  the  prices  Canada  was  able  to  obtain  for  many  commodities  during 
the  month  of  January,  and  the  peculiar  market  conditions  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration  when  computing  the  volume  of  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  many  instances  while  the  quantities  were  smaller  in  January  last  values  were  much 
greater  than  they  were  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1914.  The  most  notable 
examples  were: — 


January,  1914. 


January,  1915. 


Article. 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour, 
Cheese  


Quantity. 

Cwts. 
1,684,700 
402,106 
19,222 


Value. 

£^ 
661,236 
215,971 
62,458 


Quantity. 

Cwts. 
1,239,100 

271,580 
25,982 


Value. 
£ 

709,818 
187,347 
101,888 


The  only  commodity  which  appears  to  have  decreased  in  value  is  canned  lobsters. 
In  January  last,  Great  Britain  purchased  from  Canada  173  cwts.  more  than  in  January, 
1914,  for  which  she  paid  £4  less.  In  connection  with  the  lobster  imports  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  purchases  from  Newfoundland  which  were  valued  at  £5,070  in  January, 
1914,  were 'nil  last  January. 


INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS.  FROM  CANADA. 


It  is  now  possible  to  ascertain  the  total  value  of  Great  Britain's  imports  from 
Canada  during  the  year  1914;  details,  however,  cannot  be  quoted. 

In  the  following  totals  it  will  be  observed  that  in  spite  of  abnormal  conditions, 
imports  from  Canada  were,  approximately,  $4,652,000  greater  in  1914  than  in  1913, 
and  $22,690,000  greater  than  in  1912. 

Year  ended  December  31,  1914. 
1912.  1913.  1914. 

Imports  from  Canada   £26,880,830        £30,488,374  £31,418,792 


IMPORTS  FROM  OTHER  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  should  be  considered  highly 
satisfactory  when  compared  with  Great  Britain's  purchases  from  other  colonies  and 
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possessions.  Imports  from  Australia  during  1914  were,  approximately,  $5,500,000  less 
than  in  1913;  and  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  $7,395,000  less.  Imports  from 
New  Zealand  last  year  exhibit  an  increase  of  $13,000,000  compared  with  1913,  and 
$103,378,000  compared  with  1912. 

The  increase  in  purchases  from  Canada  are  the  more'  important  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  Great  Britain's  total  imports  from  British  possessions  last  year  were 
about  $17,200,000  less  than  in  1913. 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  complete  statistics  relating  to  Great  Britain's  total  trade  with  Canada  during 
the  six  months  of  the  war  have  not  yet  been  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
figures  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1914  have  been  issued,  however,  and  as  they 
embrace  trade  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  war,  they  enable  one  to  form  a  fairly 
reliable  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  crisis  upon  British  trade  with  the  Dominion. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1912  and  1913  are 
quoted  with  these  of  last  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  quarter  includes  two 
months  of  the  war. 


Quarter  ended  September  30. 


1012. 

1913. 

1914. 

£8,825,772 

£10,940,308 

£10,944,820 

Quarter  ended  December  31. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

£7,573,303 

£8,616,368 

£10,574,744 

The  above  figures  show  that  for  the  third  quarter  of  1914,  the  imports  from  Can- 
ada were  about  $22,500  greater  than  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1913,  and 
$10,596,000  greater  than  in  1912.  The  imports  during  the  last  quarter  of  1914  were, 
approximately,  $9,526,000  in  excess  of  those  of  the  last  quarter  of  1913,  and  $14,580,000 
in  excess  of  the  1912  period. 

COMPARISON  WITH  CHIEF  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

The  foreign  figures  should  be  very  gratifying  to  Canada  especially  when  they  are 
viewed  in  the  light  of  comparison  with  Great  Britain's  purchases  from  her  chief 
possessions.  During  the  third  quarter  of  last  year  imports  from  Australia  were  only 
$940,000  greater  than  in  1913,  and  $928,000  greater  than  in  1912;  from  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  they  were  $1,409,000  and  $2,063,000  less  during  the  same  comparative 
periods.  From  British  India  imports  were  less  by  $4,000,000  and  $11,570,000  respec- 
tively. Turning  to  New  Zealand  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  same  periods,  decreases 
of  $1,033,000  and  $524,000  are  found. 
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\"hc  8tati8tica  relating  to  the  same  countries  during  the  last  quarter  of  1914  give 
the  following  results.    (The  values  are  approximate). 


• —  

Imports  3 
months  ended 
December  31, 
1914. 

Decrease 
compared  with 
1913. 

Decrease 
compared  with 
1912. 

Australia.  

$ 

40,000,000 
9,806,730 
02,000,000 
13,626,550 

$  . 

14,090,115 
7,402,545 
12,140,000 
*6, 573, 000 

$ 

3,000,000 
5,780,375 
20,000,000 
*3, 532, 000 

British  India  

*  Increase. 

Statistics  for  the  complete  year,  1914,  relating  to  the  above  countries,  are  quoted 
For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  total  imports  in  comparison  with  the  imports  from 
Canada  given  above: — 

Imports 
during  the 
year  1914. 

Decrease 
compared  with 
1913. 

Decrease 
compared  with 
1912. 

$ 

184,781,000 
54,112,000 
217,000,000 
114,880,000 

5,545,000 
7,395,000 
25,000,000 
*13, 198,000 

$ 

4,222,475 
7,266,000 
43,775,000 
*13,378,000 

*  Increase. 


BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

British  exports  to  Canada  exhibit  a  marked  decline  during  the  last  six  months 
year  1914.    For  the  quarter  ended  September  30  they  were  valued  at  £4,400,663 

ared  with  £6,102,875  in  1913,  and  £6,735,636  in  1912.  For  the  quarter  ended 
Dec  mber  31  the  value  was  £3,283,102,  compared  with  £5,614,409  in  1913,  and  £6,429,899 
ii]  L912.   The  decrease  for  the  whole  six  months,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 

>d  of  1913,  was  thus,  approximately,  $20,168,000,  and  in  comparison  with  1912, 
$27,409,000. 

For  the  complete  year,  exports  were  less  by  $32,654,000  than  in  the  previous  year, 
,  nd  $31,336,000  less  than  in  1912. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  EGG  MARKET  IN  1914. 

Several  consignments  of  eggs  from  Canada  have  reached  the  Birmingham  market 
this  week.  In  order  that  exporters  may  know  the  condition  of  the  market  during  the 
ist  year  the  following  tables  are  quoted.    Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  advance 

i  ices  of  over  27  per  cent  in  December.  There  is  every  indication  that  during 
February  and  March  prices  will  be  little  if  any  easier. 
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Increase  ( + ) 

1913. 

1914. 

or 

decrease  ( -  ) 

gt.  hds. 

gt.  hds. 

•J,  -too 

^yo, aoo  — 

2,267,474 

2,097,977 

169,497  - 

280,133 

405,390 

125,257  + 

683,519 

873,807 

190,288  h 

505,547 

486,125 

19,422- 

Italy  

580,536 

800,910 

220,374  + 

655,820 

908,546 

252,726-*- 

1,394,922 

1,4P7,400 

62,478  + 

Totals  

11,658,404 

12,023,323 

364,919  + 

The  increase  up  to  J uly  31st  was  3 '  13  per  cent. 


QUANTITIES  IMPORTED  AUGUST  1  TO  DECEMBER  1. 


U913. 

1914. 

Increase  ( + ) 
or 

decrease  ( -  ) 

gt.  hds. 

6,162,824 
1,977,469 
233,607 
293,831 
196,734 
265,253 
227,831 
543,997 

gt.  hds. 

1,877,659 
2,217,923 
984 
318,479 
146,822 
73,283 
3,128 
1,243,684 

4,285,165- 
220,454  + 
232,623- 
14,648  + 
49,912  - 
191,970- 
224,703  - 
699,687  + 

.i  Italy  

Totals  

9  921,546 

5,881,962 

4,039,584  - 

In  this  period  the  total' reduction  is  40-71  per  cent.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
imports  from  "  other  countries."  These  evidently  took  advantage  of  the  enhanced 
prices.    The  names  of  the  countries  are  not  stated. 
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AVERAGE  VALUES. 

To  illustrate  the  rise  in  prices  the  ante-war  and  war  periods  are  treated  separately 
in  the  figures  below: — 


January-July. 

August-December. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 



Per 
gt.  hd. 
s.  d. 

7  H 
9  llf 

8  If 

9  7£ 
9  01 
9  4| 
8  3| 
7  0£ 

Per 
gt.  hd. 
s.  d. 

7  71 
10  3 

8  8£ 

9  61 
9  llf 
9  7 
8  3 
7  3| 

.  Per 
gt.  hd. 
s.  d. 

9  0 
11  8 

8  8| 
11  Of 

9  1H 
11  11 

9  Of 
8  4| 

Per 
gt.  hd. 
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A  striking  fact  is  revealed  in  the  above  figures,  in  that  while  there  was  a  rise  of 
only  6  cents  per  great  hundred  in  the  ante-war  period,  during  the  war  period  the 
average  advance  was  58  cents  per  120,  or  25-75  per  cent. 


DEMAND  FOR  BARLEY. 

During  the  present  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  first-class  malting  barley, 
also  the  cheaper  grades,  Ontario  No.  3  and  Canada  West  No.  3.  Samples  if  forwarded 
will  be  placed  before  interested  parties  and  reported  upon.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f. 
Liverpool,  with  one  week's  option  of  refusal  or  acceptance. 

MARKET  FOR  PEAS  AND  BEANS. 

Owing  to  the  cessation  of  supplies  from  Europe,  there  is  at  present  a  demand  for 
peas  and  beans.  The  imports  of  peas  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  valued  at  £947,296,  contributions  from  European  countries  being:  Germany 
£149,721;  Netherlands,  £145,804;  Russia,  £56,589;  and  Belgium,  £1,064.  Purchases 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  £5,932,  being  £27,638  less  than  five  years  ago. 

The  total  imports  of  beans  (including  haricot)  were  valued  at  £806,874,  purchases 
from  European  countries  being:  Germany,  £50,099;  Russia,  £22,656;  Netherlands, 
£10,747;  Belgium,  £16,340;  Austria-Hungary,  £18,797;  Italy,  £6,261;  France,  £23,885; 
Turkey  (Asiatic),  £4,667.  (The  names  and  addresses  of  importers  are  on  file  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MAIZE  MARKET. 

For  the  benefit  of  maize  exporters  the  following  table  is  quoted  in  full  to  illus- 
trate the  extent  of  British  imports  and  the  effect  the  European  crisis  will  have  upon 
the  market.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  source  of  supply  in  Europe  is  Russia, 
the  purchases  from  that  country  in  the  last  fiscal  year  being  £489,993. 
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IMPORTS  OF  MAIZE,  1913-14. 


Russia  *.   £  489,993 

Roumania   286,600 

Turkey,  European   10,095 

Asiatic   2,874 

Egypt   34 

United  States   1,922,772 

Uruguay  %;  5,762 

Argentine  Republic   10,851,874 

Other  foreign  countries   24,334 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £13,594,338 


British  West  Africa   £  52,328 

British  South  Africa   10,294 

British  India   35,293 

Canada   64,773 

Other  British  possessions   12,767 


Total  from  British  possessions   £175,455 


Total   £13,769,793 


The  imports  from  Canada,  valued  at  £64,773  in  1913-14,  although  £30,000  greater 
than  in  1909,  were  £359,208  less  than  in  1911,  the  latter  year  apparently  constituting 
a  record. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  table  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  although  no 
maize  was  imported  from  Bulgaria  last  year,  purchases  the  previous  year  amounted  to 
£375,583. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  February  10,  1915. 

PROBABLE  CHANCE  FOR  CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  in  previous  reports  to  the  great  activity  displayed  by 
English  tanners  and  boot  manufacturers  in  producing  footgear  and  military  supplies 
for  the  British  and  Allied  armies.  The  enormous  output  of  footgear  for  war  purposes 
is  having,  and  as  time  goes  on,  is  bound  to  have,  a  more  marked  effect  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  boots  and  shoes  for  civilian  use. 

The  conditions  under  which  manufacturers  of  footgear  are  working  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  local  firm  who  were  recently  asked  to  tender  for  the  supply  of  2,000,000 
pairs  of  soldiers'  half -Wellington  boots  for  an  Allied  army  had  to  allow  the  business 
to  pass  by  so  busy  were  they  with  orders  already  booked. 

Wholesale  buyers  of  men's  boots  have  been  travelling  the  country  to  find  manu- 
facturers willing  to  entertain  orders  for  footgear  for  public  use.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  successful,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  200  firms  are  fully  employed  for 
months  to  come  on  army  and  navy  goods. 

So  far  there  is  no  visible  shortage  in  ladies'  and  young  people's  footgear.  The 
indications,  however,  point  to  a  prospective  shortage  of  men's  boots,  and  this  point 
may  prove  to  be  worth  consideration  on  the  part  of  Canadian  footwear  manufacturers. 
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LABOUR-SAVING  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

As  a  larger  area  of  land  is  now  being  put  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain, 
and  as  bo  many  men  "from  the  land"  have  enlisted  in  the  British  forces  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  there  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  scarcity  of  farm  labour. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  considered  that  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity occurs  for  the  Bale  of  labour-saving  implements  for  farm  work;  and,  in  this 
connection,  inquiry  is  made  for  Canadian  firms  who  make  petrol  ploughs. 

The  usual  kind  of  farm  implements  of  Canadian  manufacture  are,  of  course,  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  certain  makers  who  have  offices  in  London,  have  an  estab- 
lished trade  of  many  years  standing. 

LEATHER  FROM  CANADA. 

With  respect  to  the  information  given  in  former  reports,  bearing  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Canadian  leather  in  this  country,  in  view  of  the  great  output  of  English 
tanners  for  military  requirements;  it  is  now  pleasing  to  state  that  increased  ship- 
ments have  arrived  from  Canada  during  January.  The  imports  from  the  Dominion 
for  the  first  month  of  the  year  were  £27,306  in  value  as  against  £9,949  in  January, 
1914. 

A  great  increase  took  place  in  leather  imports  from  the  United  States.  During 
January,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  that  country  was  £639,767,  as  against  only 
£65,717  in  the  same  month  of  1914. 

The  above  figures  refer  to  "  undressed "  leather.  Increases  were  also  recorded 
in  the  shipments  of  box  calf,  glace  kid  and  other  dressed  leathers  from  the  United 
States. 

HULL  AND  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

The  larger  portion  of  Hull's  commerce,  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  upwards  of 
$400,000,000  annually  in  the  value  of  its  import  and  export  trade,  is  transacted  mainly 
with  European  countries,  the  geographical  position  of  the  port  lending  itself  especially 
for  this  trade.  There  are,  however,  direct  sailings  into  Hull  from  Canada,  Australia, 
the  United  States,  India  and  South  America. 

In  view  of  the  dislocation,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  total  suspension  of  traffic  from 
the  usual  European  ports  to  Hull,  importers  are  turning  their  attention  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  prospects  of  doing  business  with  North  and  South  America.  The  state- 
ment has  been  frequently  made  by  business  men  that  they  desire,  if  possible,  to  trade 
with  Canada,  in  order  to  replace  in  some  measure,  the  products  and  goods  hitherto 
obtained  from  continental  sources. 

LARGE  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT. 

Hull  is  the  third  milling  port  in  the  British  Isles  and  its  large  mills  equipped 
with  every  modern  appliances  for  flour  production  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

For  the  purpose  of  feeding  these  mills  and  also  supplying  the  requirements  of 
inland  buyers,  large  quantities  of  wheat  arrive  at  the  port.  Last  year,  31,129,440 
bushels  were  imported.  Of  this  quantity,  17,743,640  bushels  were  classified  as  coming 
from  "  East  coast  of  America,"  and  50,632  bushels  from  "  West  coast  of  America." 
Australia  sent  3,327,568  bushels  to  this  port;  India  7,046,136  bushels  and  from  Russia 
there  arrived  2,692,272  bushels. 

INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN  WHEAT. 

Partly  owing  to  the  dislocation  of  shipments  from  European  sources,  a  striking 
increase  was  recorded  last  year  in  the  imports  of  Canadian  wheat. 

The  direct  shipments  to  Hull  from  Montreal  up  to  the  close  of  navigation  were 
6,031,902  bushels,  as  compared  with  only  2,628,188  bushels  in  1913,  1,290,304  bushels 
in  1912,  and  nothing  in  1911. 
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FLAXSEED  FROM  CANADA. 

Another  Hull  trade  which  is  of  especial  interest  to  Western  Canada,  is  the 
importation  of  flaxseed.  In  a  normal  year,  upwards  of  half  of  the  total  imports  of 
flaxseed  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  sent  to  Hull,  where  it  is  crushed  by  the  local 
mills. 

Last  year  7,382,044  bushels  of  flaxseed  were  imported  into  Hull,  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  being  India  and  South  America.  Owing  to  the  smaller  crop  in  Western 
Canada  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  direct  shipments  from  Montreal,  the  arrivals  only 
reaching  82,074  bushels,  as  against  2,670,091  bushels  in  1913,  which,  however,  was  a 
record  season  for  this  class  of  seed. 

CHIEF  IMPORTS  INTO  HULL. 

The  following  are  the  chief  lines  of  imports  into  Hull,  together  with  the  quan- 
tities received  from  all  sources  during  the  year  1914 : — 


Wheat  

3,891,180 

272,925 

Oats  

305,241 

9,743 

25,034 

876,078 

922,718 

167,886 

200,514 

346 

21,277 

1,771 

6,349 

155,282 

456,640 

 brl. 

14,618 

3,475 

142,869 

 lb. 

26,790,690 

92,543 

531,563 

113,941 

3,705 

166,104 

899,445 

70.162 

IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  INTO  HULL. 

During  the  last  four  years,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  development  in  the  ship- 
ments of  Canadian  products  to  Hull,  and  exporters  in  Canada  are  taking  advantage 
to  a  greater  extent  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  direct  steamship  service  to  trade 
with  this  port. 

A  glance  at  the  table  below  will  show  that  a  large  increase  took  place  in  1914  in 
the  arrivals  of  Canadian  wheat,  the  total  shipments  being  nearly  130  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  year  preceding. 

MONTREAL  TO  HULL  SHIPMENTS. 

The  following  are  the  direct  shipments  from  Montreal  to  Hull,  up  to  the  close  of 
navigation  in  each  season,  during  the  past  four  years: — 


Article. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

10,905 

18,651 

12,665 

6,031,902 

2,623,188 

1,290,304 

Oats  

563,317 

677,022 

175,041 

82,074 

2,670,091 

Flour  

 sacks. 

11,542 

25,077 

59,051 

Hay  

 bales. 

5,504 

8,228 

 pkgs. 

65 

250 

1,700 

4,082 

1,030 

300 

700 

1911. 
1,003 
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ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  R.  Poussette.) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  24,  1914. 

MARKET  FOR  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  report  was  provided  on  the  subject  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
was  duly  published  in  the  Weekly  Report.  The  advantages  of  Argentina  as  an  outlet 
for  factories  in  the  Dominion  was  here  pointed  out,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  had 
no  visible  practical  effect.  As  that  particular  Weekly  Report  may  not  be  on  file  in 
many  of  the  offices  of  boot  manufacturers,  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  again 
present  some  of  the  points  brought  out,  and  to  add  any  new  information  which  has 
since  been  obtained. 

As  the  subjoined  statistics  speak  for  themselves,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them 
beyond  drawing  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
the  three  years  ending  1912.  In  that  year  the  imports  amounted  to  12,000  dozen  pairs, 
which  is  about  double  those  for  1909;  and  when  the  detailed  figures  are  published  for 
l913  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  United  States  has  maintained  its  position, 
although  in  the  aggregate  trade  may  have  suffered  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  acute 
commercial  depression. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  MAKES. 

When  in  Canada  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  several  manufacturers  of  boots  and 
shoes  were  interviewed,  who  expressed  themselves  as  being  anxious  to  enter  the  South 
American  market,  and  they  at  the  same  time  asserted  their  belief  in  their  ability  to 
compete  against  factories  in  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  so  far  as 
is  known,  no  Canadian  boots  have  been  offered  on  this  market.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  Canadian  factories  can  no  doubt  turn  out  footwear  equal  to  that  of  their  competi- 
tors in  the  United  States,  either  in  regard  to  the  leather  used,  the  workmanship  or 
the  finish.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Canadian  factories  to  compete  against 
those  in  New  England  therefore  would  seem  to  be  a  less  highly  developed  and  efficient 
organization.  This  should  admit  of  remedy,  either  through  the  efforts  and  study  of 
the  factory  officials  themselves,  or  through  the  assistance  of  "  efficiency  "  experts,  who 
are  each  year  becoming  more  conveniently  available  for  all  classes  of  industry. 
Although  his  United  States  rival  has  a  wider  market  than  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
of  boots  and  shoes,  he  probably  has  just  as  much  competition  in  proportion;  and. 
moreover,  greater  care  and  attention  to  details  will  often  make  up  for  a  certain  amount 
of  disadvantage. 

PRELIMINARY  OPERATIONS  REQUIRED. 

The  manufacturer  being  satisfied  that  on  price  and  quality  he  can  compete  in  a 
foreign  market,  and  being  anxious  to  enter  it,  he  should  obtain  several  samples  of  the 
footwear  most  in  demand  in  that  market,  in  order  to  study  the  styles.  Having  studied 
these  samples  carefully,  and  made  exact  copies  of  them,  he  is  then  in  a  position  to 
commence  active  operations. 
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STYLES  MOST  IN  DEMAND. 

Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject,  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  the  styles 
most  in  vogue  in  the  Argentine  market.  Looking  at  the  footwear  of  the  people  in  the 
streets,  and  at  the  footwear  displayed  in  the  shop  windows,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
pick  out  any  of  the  styles  at  present  manufactured  in  North  America  that  could  not 
find  a  sale  in  Argentina.  There  will  be  found  black,  brown,  and  patent  leather,  low 
shoes  and  boots,  the  latter  buttoned  or  laced,  and  with  either  tops  of  leather  or  various 
shades  of  cloth.  There  will  also  be  found  wide  toes  and  narrow  and  medium.  The 
newcomer  into  the  field,  however,  will  have  no  interest  in  these  styles  which  are  out 
of  the  ordinary  but  will  wish  to  know  of  those  which  are  the  best  sellers,  particularly 
those  which  are  in  demand  in  his  own  country.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
dealers  the  styles  most  popular  at  the  present  time  are  boots  and  shoes  with  rounded 
narrow  toes,  but  not  pointed,  and  with  heels  rather  higher  than  the  ordinary,  running 
from  11-inch  to  l^-inch  high.  Boots  with  cloth  tops  appear  to  be  going  out  of  fashion. 
The  class  of  footwear  under  discussion  refers  only  to  men's.  Both  black  and  brown 
shoes  are  sold,  with  perhaps  a  larger  quantity  of  the  former.  Amongst  the  native 
Argentines,  glace  leather  seems  to  be  very  popular.  The  boots  with  a  high,  and  what 
might  be  termed  a  snub  toe,  although  worn  and  seen  in  a  number  of  shop  windows, 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  wide  demand;  the  style  more  in  general  use,  is  that  which  is 
usually  followed  by  the  custom  shoe-makers  of  Buenos  Aires.  There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  white  buckskin  boots  and  shoes,  with  rubber  and  leather  soles;  and  this  should 
increase,  as  all  classes  of  sport  are  each  year  growing  in  popularity.  Women's  boots 
need  not  be  dealt  with,  as  no  Canadian  manufacturer  has  shown  a  desire  to  export 
them. 

METHODS  OF  REPRESENTATION. 

Different  markets  require  different  methods  of  attack,  and  the  selling  of  each 
article  requires  to  be  thought  out  in  its  relationship  to  the  particular  market.  Some 
products  require  a  special  office,  others  are  best  sold  through  a  jobbing  house,  but  boots 
and  shoes  probably  could  be  best  handled  through  the  aid  of  a  reliable  manufacturers' 
agent.  Two  American  companies  have  opened  their  own  stores  in  the  principal  shop- 
ping streets  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  one  other  well-known  make  is  being  sold  by  a  large 
departmental  store  with  branches  throughout  the  country.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  would  care  to  adopt  the  former  method,  and  he  would  be  too 
late  in  the  field  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  latter  method. 

Several  Canadian  manufacturers  in  their  attempts  to  enter  the  Argentine  market 
have  sought  the  aid  of  United  States  manufacturers'  agents,  but  this  departure,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  has  not  met  with  success.  The  agent  may  not  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  goods  he  has  to  sell,  and  he  may  have  many  lines  to  either  sell  or 
place  agencies  for,  consequently  his  energies  run  the  risk  of  being  dissipated  in  too 
many  directions,  where  each  one  or  all  may  require  very  special  attention.  Such  a 
man  again  cannot  afford  to  remain  too  long  in  any  one  place,  as  his  expenses  running 
on  his  profits  are  diminished.  He  is  sometimes  tempted  therefore  to  place  an  agency 
without  adequate  investigation,  or  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  sell  an  article,  blam- 
ing the  products  for  his  lack  of  success,  rather  than  himself.  Applying  the  above 
remarks  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  medium  promising  the  best  success,  is  the  local 
agent,  who  knows  the  market  and  the  dealers,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  call  on  them, 
not  once  in  a  year  or  once  in  two  years,  but  once  a  month  or  oftener  where  necessary. 

ARGENTINE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  is  quite  an  important  industry  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  a  census  return  recently  issued,  by  the  Director  General  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  the  total  number  of  establishments  is  given  as  437.    The  total  assets  of  these 
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establishments  are  estimated  at  $112,614,275.  The  value  of  the  annual  sales  is  esti- 
mate! at  $38,738,846.  A  large  proportion  of  the  liauds  are  probably  employed  in 
sewing  u  alparpitns,"  a  shoo  composed  of  a  hemp  sole  with  a  canvas  top,  resembling 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  very  cheap  tennis  shoe.  These  are  much,  worn  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  camp. 

ENGLISH   AM)  AMERICAN  BOOTS. 

In  tin-  market  English  boots  appear  to  have  the  best  reputation  for  quality,  but 
those  coming  from  the  Tinted  States  have  the  advantage  of  being  made  after  a  style 
which  appeals  to  the  Argentine  taste.  If  the  English  bootmakers  set  themselves  to 
copy  the  styles  most  popular  in  this  country,  they  would  with  their  reputation  for 
quality  and  fair  dealings  cut  very  seriously  into  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

PRICES. 

A  United  States  boot,  enjoying  a  high  reputation  in  this  market,  and  considered 
by  importers  one  of  the  best  makes  that  is  imported,  costs  for  ordinary  styles,  $4.2fr 
per  pair  f.o.b.  New  York.  Another  make,  which  has  also  a  good  name,  sells  for  some- 
thing less  than  this.  A  dealer  showed  some  boots  of  the  latter  make,  composed  of 
horse-hide  vamps  and  calf  tops,  which  he  stated  were  invoiced  to  him  at  $3.80  f.o.b. 
New  York.  Boots  from  the  same  factory  made  in  patent  leather  are  invoiced  at  $4.20 
f.o.b.  New  York. 

From  the  above  prices,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  high-class  boots,  Canadian  makers 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  United  States  factories.  It  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  secure  the  services  of  an  energetic  and  reliable  agent,  but  even  when 
such  be  found  he  can  do  nothing  without  adequate  support  from  his  principals.  It  is 
for  them  to  give  assurance  that  every  pair  that  leaves  the  factory  will  be  carefully 
revised  before  being  packed,  as  although  the  average  Argentine  may  not  know  much 
about  quality,  he  has  a  good  eye  for  appearance,  and  he  knows  whether  a  boot  is  well 
finished  or  not. 

TERMS. 

There  are  very  few  jobbers  in  boots  and  shoes  in  Argentina;  practically  all  the 
dealers  of  any  standing  import  direct.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a  potent  reason  for 
requiring  the  assistance  of  an  aggressive  agent. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  footwear  is  sold  on  credit,  the  usance  being  120  days 
for  English  boots,  and  from  60  to  90  days  for  American,  dating  from  time  of  arrival. 
Although  it  might  be  possible  to  sell  these  goods  cash  against  documents  f.o.b.  New 
York,  it  would  be  difficult  under  such  conditions  to  make  headway,  and  in  any  case 
it  could  only  be  done  by  offering  a  compensating  advantage  in  the  matter  of  price,  and 
perhaps  in  advertising. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET. 

Buenos  Aires  itself  offers  a  very  fine  market  for  footwear,  as  it  is  an  article  about 
which  the  average  Argentine  is  very  particular,  and  a  great  advantage  is  that  without 
going  outside  of  the  capital  there  is  a  population  of  no  less  than  1,500,000  people,  all  of 
whom  purchase  their  supplies  locally.  Added  to  this  there  are  three  cities  within  a  radius 
of  150  miles,  namely,  Rosario  (230,000),  La  Plata  (110,942)  and  Montevideo  (352,000), 
so  that  an  agent  with  his  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires  has  within  easy  reach  a  popu- 
lation of  over  two  million  people,  all  of  whom  require  footwear  of  some  sort;  this  is 
entirely  apart  from  whatever  rural  population  may  come  within  the  same  radius. 
Here  then  is  a  field,  which  is  within  easy  distance  of  one  large  centre  and  which 
numbers  as  many  people  as  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Brunswick,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  COSTS. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  cost,  it  does  not  seem  fair  that  foreign  business 
•on  which  less  may  be  spent  than  on  domestic  should  be  estimated  in  the  same  way. 
If  a  manufacturer  has  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  expenses  such  as  adver- 
tising" and  commercial  travellers  in  Canada,  and  these  are  absent  in  connection  with 
the  business  in  South  America,  he  should  be  willing  to  allow  the  latter  the  benefit  of 
this  saving.  It  is  the  five,  ten  and  twenty-five  cents  which  has  to  be  added  on  to  each 
pair  of  boots  to  pay  for  the  expenses  alluded  to  above  that  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  a  foreign  market. 

From  the  practical  information  afforded  in  this  report  manufacturers  should  be 
able  to  estimate  the  situation.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  customs  duties,  as  while 
these  are  high  they  are  the  same  for  all  countries,  and  although  they  are  of  great 
assistance  to  the  local  producer  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  import  trade,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  keep  out  foreign-made  footwear  in  general.  Manufacturers  who  con- 
template entering  the  Argentine  market  should  lose  no  time  in  commencing  opera- 
tions. 


IMPORTS  INTO  ARGENTINA  OF  LEATHER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  IN  GENERAL. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1905-1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

doz.  prs. 

doz.  prs. 

doz.  prs. 

doz.  prs. 

doz.  prs 

United  Kingdom  

37,856 

20,048 

27,445 

22,528 

14,683 

3,138 

3,181 

3,691 

United  States  

14,443 

6,274 

9,318 

12,017 

7,482 

6,234 

7,345 

3,329 

Germany  

5,774 

4,243 

2,429 

1,838 

3,094 

1,904 

346 

668 

16 

Totals   (all  countries). 

84,828 

43,023 

51,393 

45,262 

S5.552 

First  Half 
1914. 
doz.  prs. 


36,778 


IMPORTS,  INTO  ARGENTINA  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES   (OTHER  CLASSES). 


Country  of  Origin.  1905-1909. 

doz.  prs. 

United  Kingdom   24,675 

France                                      .  .  12,440 

Germany   6,468 

Switzerland   5,777 

U'nited  States   1,642 

Totals  (including  other 

countries)   53,012  . 


1910. 
doz.  prs. 
13,137 
3,041 
1,829 
1,385 
235 


19,889 


1911. 
doz.  prs. 
7,299 
4,235 

743 
1,288 

284 


13,88( 


1912. 

doz.  prs. 

11,346 
5,323 
1,783 
4,680 
809 


26,324 


First  Half 
1913.  1914. 
doz.  prs.    doz.  prs. 


36,068 


19,165 


•    NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  Feb.  3,  1915. 

SWEDISH    WOOD   PL'  LP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

The  Swedish  Daily  Stockholm*  Dagblad,  in  a  recent  number  has  the  following 
remarks  to  make  concerning  the  situation  of  the  Swedish  Pulp  Market,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  pulp  mills. 
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According  to  information,  which  has  come  to  hand  from  different  sources,  the 
depression,  which  of  late  has  been  ruling  on  the  paper  market,  now  seems  to  be  decreas- 
ing. Especially  as  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned  a  good  demand  is  reported  for  sulphite 
wrapping,  while  the  market  for  news  contrary  to  expectations  is  very  dull.  More  so 
than  the  majority  of  other  industries,  the  paper  industry  is  dependent  on  general,  con- 
dition-, and  the  more  developed  the  industry  and  trade  of  a  country  is,  the  larger  is  the 
consumption  o£  paper.  The  efforts,  which  are  now  being  made  in  all  countries  to  keep 
factories  and  industries  running  and  to  get  business  in  general  back  to  the  normal 
promises  better  times  for  the  paper  industry  and  indirectly  also  for  the  pulp  and  cellu- 
lose industries. 

Mechanical  pulp. — As  mentioned,  in  earlier  reports  central  and  southern  Sweden 
as  well  as  the  province  of  Norrland  up  to  the  Sundsvall  district  are  suffering  con- 
siderably on  account  of  the  water  shortage,  which  has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion, which  so  far  as  mechanical  pulp  is  concerned  is  at  present  calculated  at  from 
LOO  to  125,000  tons  of  moist  weight.  As  the  Swedish  mills  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
w<  re  almost  sold  out,  there  would  really  have  occurred  a  considerable  shortage  in  the 
deliveries,  had  not  considerable  quantities  for  Belgium  and  France  been  cancelled  at 
the  same  time  on  account  of  the  war.  As  a  proof  to  how  extensively  the  decrease  in 
production  has  acted  in  central  and  southern  Sweden,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  several 
paper  mills  in  these  parts  of  the  country  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  pulp  from 
the  surrounding  mills  but  have  had  to  take  their  supplies  from  distant  sources. 

As  regards  export  sales  the  wood-pulp  market  has  been  exceptionally  dull  and 
without  interest.  Besides  only  a  very  few  of  the  mills  in  northern  Sweden  have  any- 
thing to  sell  for  prompt  delivery  and  in  regard  to  sales  for  future  delivery  both  buyers 
and  sellers  at  present  seem  but  little  inclined  to  enter  into  any  new  transactions. 

Chemical  pulp. — The  best  market  for  the  Swedish  chemical  pulp  is  England,  but 
this  market  has  not  yet  consumed  the  large  quantities,  which  were  imported  into  the 
country  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
improvements  which  is  now  felt  within  the  paper  industry,  will  soon  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  British  cellulose  market.  The  United  States  have  certainly  during 
October  and  November  made  some  purchases  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  was 
expected.  The  cause  for  this  may  partly  be  the  increased  production  in  the  States 
and  partly  an  increased  import  from  Canada,  where  according  to  information  obtained 
through  the  periodicals,  all  stocks  are  now  exhausted.  It  is  also  reported,  that  for 
several  reasons  it  is  estimated  that  a  smaller  supply  of  pulp  wood  will  be  available  in 
Canada  during  this  winter,  so  that  if  nothing  unforeseen  occurs,  a  lively  market  in 
the  United  States  may  be  hoped  for  during  the  spring  and  summer,  as  the  paper 
industry  there  works  under  normal  conditions.  Finally  with  regard  "  to  the  French 
markets,  the  Swedish  exporters  complain  that  the  shipments  to  the  city  of  Rouen  have 
been  stopped  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  military  authorities  have  taken  over  the 
whole  harbour  together  with  the  transport  materials  belonging  thereto.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  Rouen  is  the  principal  harbour  for  the  import  of  cellulose  and 
wood-pulp  into  France. 

\ 

SWEDISH  JANUARY  QUOTATIONS. 

The  Swedish  January  quotations  according  to  the  Svensk  Export  per  English 
ton  net  f.o.b.  are  as  follows: — 


Mechanical,  moist  white   $  8  53  to  $  9  33 

dry  white   21  33         23  47 

Sulphite,  lme  easy  bleaching   42  67         44  00 

"         "    strong   37  33         38  67 

Sulphate,  easy  bleaching,  ordinary                                        .  38  67         40  00 

"       strong   37  33         38  67 
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IMPORT  OF  FOODSTUFFS  INTO  NORWAY. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  imports  of  grain,  flour,  etc.,  into  Norway 
during  1914: — 

Metric  tons. 


Oats   46,532 

Wheat  flour   69,958 

Rye   142,777 

Rye  flour   33,883 

Crushed  oats   3,987 

Barley   81,174 

Corn   40,229 


Total   418,540 


NORWEGIAN  FISHERIES  IN  1914. 

The  fisheries,  taken  as  a  whole,  yielded  very  good  returns  in  1914. 

The  yield  of  the  cod  fisheries  amounted  to  81,400,000  cod,  as  against  76,000,000 
in  1913,  99,200,000  in  1912,  and  64,400,000  cod  in  1911.  The  quantity  of  steamed 
medicinal  oil  obtained  was  57,171  hectolitres,  while  the  liver  left  over  for  other  kinds 
of  oil  amounted  to  12,585  hi.  The  quantity  of  roe  is  calculated  at  60,480  hi.  In  1913 
the  quantity  of  steamed  cod  liver  oil  was  48,263  hi.,  liver  for  other  oils  13,146  hi.,  and 
roe  32,566  hi.;  while  in  1912  the  figures  were  76,211,  34,010  and  52,270,  respectively. 

The  fisheries  for  large  herrings  along  the  western  coast  yielded  219,133  crans,  of 
which  80,000  crans  were  pickled  and  most  of  the  remainder  iced  for  export;  in  1913 
the  total  returns  were  280,000  crans,  of  which  196,250  were  pickled. 

The  large  herring  fisheries  on  the  southeast  coast  was  a  failure;  giving  a  yield 
of  only  1,664,  crans. 

The  spring  herring  fisheries  yielded  707,800  crans,  as  against  1,000,000  crans  in 
1913;  150,800  crans  being  pickled,  as  against  241,000  crans  in  1913. 

The  North  sea  herring  fisheries  gave  a  yield  of  only  3,012  barrels. 

The  fat  herring  fisheries  up  to  December  19  had  yielded  483,874  crans,  as  against 
165,674  crans  in- 1913  and  332,118  in  1912;  iced  for  export  totalled  22,840  crans,  as 
against  16,372  crans  in  1913,  and  45,408  in  1912.  The  herring  oil  factories  brought 
194,710  crans,  as  against  30,493  crans  in  1913,  and  74,177  in  1912;  while  pickled 
amounted  to  254,120  fish-packed  barrels,  as  against  103,776  in  1913,  and  233,923  in 
1912. 

The  North  sea  mackerel  fisheries  yielded  35,512  fish-packed  barrels,  and  the  coast 
mackerel  fisheries  are  estimated  to  have  yielded  about  11,000,000  mackerels. 

NORWEGIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURES   WATER  FALLS. 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  for  several  years  been  purchasing  water  falls  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  whenever  such  have  been  offered  for  sale.  It  now  owns 
in  all  thirty-eight  such  falls  with  a  total  power  of  156,490  h.p.  unregulated,  and  which 
are  estimated  to  give  776,080  h.p.  in  a  regulated  state. 

Of  these  12,800  h.p.  are  situated  in  the  inner  part  of  the  country  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  seacoast,  so  the  power  must  be  utilized  near  the  falls.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  h.p.  are  also  situated  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
country  but  nevertheless  the  power  can  easily  be  transmitted  to  harbours.  One  hund- 
red and  ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  h.p.  are  situated  close  by  or 
directly  on  the  coast.  One  hundred  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  h.p.  have  been 
bought  with  a  view  to  use  for  eventual  electric  railways.  It  is  intended  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  continue  to  buy  such  water  falls,  when  opportunity  occurs.  They  will 
either  be  rented  out  for  a  term  of  years  to  different  industries,  or  will  be  made  use  of 
by  the  Norwegian  Government  for  railway-power  for  electrical  plants  of  different 
kinds. 
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JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  January  29,  1915. 

trade  in  wheat  flour. 

The  Sour  milling  industry  has  developed  remarkably  of  late  years,  and  the  fact 
That  the  goods  now  imported  are  principally  confined  to  the  first  grade  shows  that 
scr^iul-rhix  goods  can  now  be  produced  in  Japan.  Along  with  the  development  of 
the  milling  industry,  the  demand  for  wheat  has  been  greatly  stimulated,  and  the  latest 
annual  consumption  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  2,600,000  koku,  of  which  about  400,000 
koku  is  imported  from  foreign  countries,  principally  from  America.  The  export  of 
Japanese  wheat  flour  is  not  very  large,  the  exports  for  1913:  amounting  only  to  about 
yen  3,400,  but  a  drawback  of  70  sen  of  the  import  duty  of  77  sen  per  100  kin  of  wheat 
being  now  allowed  on  the  export  of  wheat  flour  made  from  the  imported  material,  it 
is  thought  likely  that  the  exports  will  increase.  The  imports  of  wheat  flour  for  1911, 
1912  and  1913  amounted  to  yen  1,702,961,  yen  1,722,140,  and  yen  1,780,065,  respectively, 
and  the  exports  for  the  same  three  years  amounted  to  yen  89,113,  yen  45,054,  and' 
yen  3,412,  respectively,  while  the  production  of  wheat  flour  in  Japan  for  the  three 
years  amounted  to  yen  25,396,205,  yen  28,827,512,  and  yen  32,694,146,  respectively. 

market  for  condensed  milk. 

Imported  condensed  milk  dominating  the  domestic  market  are  the  "  Eagle," 
••  Milkmaid,"  and  "Nestles,"  and  another  brand.  The  Japanese  product  was  formerly 
deficient  in  many  respects,  and  the  demand  was  rather  small,  but  owing  to  the  selec- 
tion of  cows  and  other  improvements  made  in  the  method  of  manufacturing,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  home  product  has  gradually  improved,  and  the  demand  has  increased  of 
late  years.  There  seems  to  be  still  room,  however,  for  further  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  manufacturing.  The  districts  of  manufacture  are  Shidzuoka,  Chiba,  Hok- 
kaido, Yamaguchi,  Ishikawa,  etc.  The  total  imports  for  1911,  1912  and  1913  amounted 
to  yen  2,046,074,  yen  2,089,731,  and  yen  1,857,143,  respectively,  of  which  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  said  three  years  amounted  to  yen  425,810,  yen  815,417,  and 
yen  740,743,  respectively,  and  those  from  the  United  States  to  yen  1,204,278,  yen  1,252,- 
888,  and  yen  927,003,  respectively. 

regulation  of  the  rice  market. 

On  the  25th  January  an  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  rice 
market  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette.  The  Government  some  weeks  ago 
decided  on  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  rice  market.  The  reasons  given  out  for  this 
step  being  that  prices  had  become  so  low  that  it  was  feared  that  farmers  would  be 
ruined  unless  some  measures  were  taken  for  their  relief.  Also  it  was  advisable  to  keep 
prices  at  a  level  that  would  not  be  prejudicial  either  to  consumers  or  producers.  The 
aim  of  the  Government  is  to  raise  the  price  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  yen  per 
koku,  when  operations  are  to  be  stopped  as  should  the  price  rise  above  that  figure 
there  is  danger  of  the  market  being  flooded  with  imported  rice. 

The  scheme  has  met  with  much  criticism.  First  of  all  it  is  argued  that  this 
action  is  not  the  correct  way  to  assist  the  farmers,  which  should  be  done  by  cheap 
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loans  or  the  establishment  of  public  rice  godowns  for  the  equalization  of  the  annual 
supply  of  rice,  not  by  artificial  raising  of  the  market.  Moreover  with  the  low  price  of 
rice  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  some  quantities  were  exported  and  aided  by  this  the 
price  had  already  slightly  risen.  Now  with  the  rumours  current  of  the  Government's 
intervention  the  price  has  again  risen  and  further  negotiations  for  ex<port  have  been 
checked. 

STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN. 

It  is  not  clear  how  much  rice  the  Government  intend  to  buy  as  the  Ordinance 
confers  wide  powers  on  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  is  by  its  terms  authorized,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rice  market,  to  buy,  exchange  or  sell  rice.  Such  pur- 
chases, exchange  or  sales  may  be  effected  by  private  contract.  The  possession  of  these 
unlimited  powers  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  in  itself  considered  by  some  critics 
to  be  unconstitutional.  The  promulgation  of  the  Ordinance  has  for  the  moment  not 
affected  the  price  on  the  market  partly  because  the  contents  of  the  Ordinance  are 
vague  and  partly  because  the  price  has  already  been  stimulated  through  the  rumours 
of  Government  action.  Strict  secrecy  is  being  maintained  by  the  Government  as  to 
the  time  and  method  of  their  purchases.  But  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  price 
will  soon  reach  fifteen  to  sixteen  yen  per  koku.  The  Government  after  making  their 
purchases,  which  will,  it  is  thought,  amount  to  about  1,000,000  koku,  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  how  and  when  to  dispose  of  its  stock  without  again 
adversely  affecting  the  market,  although  of  course  a  considerable  amount  will  be 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

Thus  the  Government  are  blamed  for  their  action  both  on  economic  and  consti- 
tutional grounds  and  a  section  of  the  press  claims  that  the  Government  steps  are 
chiefly  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  who  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
voters,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  general  election  will  take  place  very  shortly. 

FLUCTUATION   IN   RICE  PRICES. 

The  price  of  rice  has  fluctuated  enormously  during  the  last  few  years.  According 
to  the  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Yamazaki  the  great  rice  expert  the  average  price  has 
been  as  follows: — 

Average  price  of  rice 


Year.  per  koku  in  yen. 

1905   12.63 

1906   14.21 

1907  v   15.90 

1908   16.51 

1909   14.37 

1910  '.  .  .  .  .   12.20 

1911   16.38 

1912   19.72 

1913   21-50 

1914  (first  six  months)   17-02 

Second  six  months   12.80 

Average  of  five  years  1909-1913    15-84 

Average  of  ten  years  1904-1913   14-99 


CRITICAL  SITUATION. 

In  December  the  price  dropped  as  low  as  yen  11-00  and  although  this  cheap  rice 
was  a  blessing  to  the  poorer  classes  and  to  the  industrial  world,  the  farmers  grew 
greatly  alarmed  and  said  they  would  be  unable  to  pay  for  any  fertilizer.  This  con- 
sequently drove  the  fertilizer  market  down  with  the  result  that  other  lines  were  also 
affected. 

The  Government's  measure  is  intended  to  readjust  matters  and  to  assist  the 
farmers,  but  its  scope  is  so  wide  and  the  precedent  it  affords  is  such  a  dangerous  one 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  scheme  is  looked  at  askance  by  many  well-wishers  of 
Japan. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson.) 

St.  John's,  February  11,  1915. 
trade  of  the  colony. 

Although  the  customs  returns  have  not  yet  been  published,  it  has  been  learned 
that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  colony's  trade  for  the  financial  year  ended  June  30, 
193  !.  was  $30,328,269.  Imports,  which  show  a  decrease  of  $818,639,  totalled  $15,193,- 
Tl'-.  while  exports  increased  from  $14,672,889  in  1913  to  $15,134,543,  a  gain  of  $661,654. 

[mports  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  $4,405,103  to  $3,826,529,  a  decrease 
of  $578,574.  Imports  from  Canada  totalled  $4,861,047,  being  a  decrease  compared 
with  the  year  before  of  $354,490,  in  which  flour  figures  to  the  amount  of  $169,322. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  show  an  increase  of  $223,173. 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  $3,256,446,  to  Canada 
$1,971,809,  and  to  the  United  States  $1,679,362,  compared  with  $2,892,666,  $1,802,172, 
and  $1,401,865,  respectively,  for  the  year  before. 

Of  the  total  imports,  $7,996,120  were  dutiable,  and  $7,197,600,  or  nearly  one-half 

free. 

From  the  years  1904-05  to  1913-14,  inclusive,  Canada  exported  to  the  colony  goods 
to  the  value  of  $46,977,311,  to  the  United  Kingdom  $33,906,881,  and  to  the  United 
States  $46,820,335. 

IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY. 

Imports  from  Germany  increased  from  $33,842  in  1913  to  $59,345  in  1914;  the 
highest  recorded  being  in  the  year  1904-05  when  the  imports  from  that  country  reached 
$86,117.  That  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  the  following  figures 
showing  the  principal  commodities  imported  from  Germany,  together  with  their  values, 
have  been  compiled  from  the  returns  for  the  year  1913,  the  latest  available: — i 


Acids    $  171 

Brushes    158 

Butterine  and  Oleo    700 

China  and  earthenware    3,909 

Clocks,  watches,  etc    \  183 

Dry  goods  and  fancywares    1,063 

Glassware,  including  empty  bottles  for  manufacturers  use,  plate 

and  silvered  glass    '  1,162 

Jellies,  glucose,  lime  juice,  etc   2,483 

Mattresses,  bolsters,  etc   205 

Hardware    4,968 

Hops    663 

Machinery,  radiators,  etc   1,115 

Typewriters   400 

Medicine    689 

Musical  instruments    2,280 

Womens*  ready-mades,  collars  and  cuffs   3,214 

Rice   7,658 

Dressed  feathers,  ribbons,  velvet  and  lace   708 

Methylated   spirits   ••••  245 

Stationery    1,108 

Granite,  agate,  steel  and  holloware   504 

Machinery  for  local  industries   3,796 

Parchment   •   627 

Printed  books    657 
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Most  of  the  above  commodities  can  be  supplied  by  Canada,  and  if  Oanadian 
exporters  are  sincerely  desirous  of  increasing  their  trade  with  Newfoundland,  and  will 
send  competent  salesmen  to  push  their  goods  on  this  market,  and  are  prepared  to  meet 
prices  and  quality  offered  by  competitors,  they  should  be  able,  with  the  advantages  of 
proximity  and  comparatively  quick  transportation,  to  increase  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  imports  of  the  colony  from  the  Dominion. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COLONY. 

Newfoundland's  progress  during  the  last \ decade  and  especially  during  the  last 
five  years  has  been  considerable,  good  fisheries,  railroad  building,  increased  employ- 
ment in  mine  and  forest  combining  to  give  the  largest  volume  of  business  in  a  long 
period  of  prosperity.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  Newfoundland's  volume 
of  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  is  at  this  season  smaller  than  usual  in  the  case 
of  every  article  except  actual  necessities.  The  present  year  sees  the  first  break  in  a 
long  period  of  prosperity.  The  temporary  suspension  of  railroad  building  was  followed 
by  the  practical  closing  down  of  Bell  Island  mines,  and  then  followed  restrictions  in 
the  fish  markets.  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  general  struggle  a  special  war  tax  had 
to  be  imposed,  and  this  meant  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  at  a  time 
when  many  people  were  out  of  employment.  With  the  imposition  of  duties  on  pork, 
beef,  flour,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  the  revenue  is  said  to  have  recovered  to  some  extent,  but 
from  the  present  outlook  the  revenue  for  the  financial  year  that  will  end  June  30  next 
will  be  far  short  of  the  estimate,  and  the  additional  expenditure  caused  by  the  war  will 
help  to  widen  the  gap  between  revenue  and  expenditure. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FISH  TRADE. 

The  feature  of  the  codfish  voyage  was  its  late  taking  owing  to  the  backward  season. 
In  ordinary  years  fishing  begins  in  early  June,  but  this  year  the  Labrador  fishermen 
had  scarcely  a  fish  caught  before  the  middle  of  August.  After  that  date,  however,  the 
catch  was  taken  more  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  voyage  was  considered 
a  paying  one.  The  Labrador  voyage  for  years  past  has  averaged  between  four  hundred 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quintals.  This  year  it  will  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quintals,  most  of  which  has  been  caught  during  the  month 
of  September  and  on  the  northern  part  of  the  coast.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  quintals  were  shipped  direct  to  Europe,  and  the  balance  brought  to  New- 
foundland and  sold  in  St.  John's,  where  being  better  dried  and  cured  it  brings  a 
higher  price. 

Negotiations  are  said  to  be  in  progress  between  the  Government  and  a  New  York 
syndicate  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  a  fish  company  for  Newfoundland.  It 
has  been  learned  from  reliable  authority  that  the  arrangement  is  about  consummated 
and  that  the  company  will  start  operations  in  the  early  spring.  They  will  have  their 
headquarters  in  St.  John's,  and  contemplate  erecting  other  stations  later  on.  They 
will  absorb  a  small  fish-packing  concern  already  in  existence,  and  will  engage  small 
steamers  to  bring  green  fish  over  the  area  from  Cape  Race  to  Cape  St.  Francis.  Some 
of  the  fish  will  be  packed  in  salt  bulk,  but  the  larger  part  will  be  processed  to  "  boxed  " 
fish  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  claimed  that  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  European  markets  in  recent 
years,  everything  points  to  a  larger  exportation  of  fish  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  dealers  preferring  straight  cash  rules  to  long  credits  and  uncertain  rrsults  in 
the  old  dry  fish  markets. 
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CANADIAN  CROP  BULLETIN. 

AGRICULTURAL  VALUES  IN  1914. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  office  summarizes  the  results  of 
inquiries  made  by  crop-reporting  correspondents  as  to  (1)  the  values  of  farm  land, 

the  values  of  farm  help  and  (3)  the  values  of  farm  live  stock  in  1914. 

For  the  whole  of  Canada  the  average  value  of  farm  land  held  for  agricultural 
purposes,  whether  improved  or  unimproved,  and  including  the  value  of  dwelling  houses, 
farms,  stables  and  other  farm  buildings,  is  returned  as  $38.41  per  acre,  which  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  last  similar  inquiry  in  1910,  when  the  value  was  given  as  $38.45 
per  acre.  In  1911  the  average  was  returned  by  the  census  as  $30.41,  but  this  value  was 
based  upon  returns  from  all  occupiers,  including  farms  only  recently  settled  and  there- 
fore of  less  value.  By  provinces  the  average  values  of  1914  range  from  $21  per  acre 
iu  Alberta  to  $150  per  acre  in  British  Columbia.  In  this  province  however  the  high 
value  is  due  to  orcharding,  ordinary  agriculture  being  subsidiary  to  fruit  culture. 

In  recent  years  the  wages  of  farm  help  have  increased  considerably,  and  they 
reached  their  highest  point  during  the  bumper  harvest  of  1913.  But  in  1914  the 
pendulum  swayed  back,  less  labour  being  required  on  farms  owing  to  lighter  crops. 
Since  August  the  war  has  had  for  one  of  its  effects  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm 
labour  and  consequently  a  fall  in  the  wages.  The  demand  for  labour  this  winter  has 
also  decreased  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  board.  For  the  Dominion  the  average 
wages  per  month  during  the  summer,  including  board,  were  $35.55  for  male  and  $18.81 
for  female  help.  For  the  year,  including  board,  the  average  wages  were  $323.30  for 
males  and  $189.35  for  females,  whilst  the  average  cost  of  board  per  month  works  out 
to  $14.27  for  males  and  $11.20  for  females,  as  compared  with  $12.49  and  $9.53  in 
1910.  Average  wages  per  month  in  1914  were  lowest  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  viz., 
$24.71  for  males  and  $14.48  for  females ;  in  Nova  Scotia  they  were  $31.20  and  $14.80, 
and  in  New  Brunswick  $31.93  and  $15.  In  Quebec  the  averages  were  $33.56  and 
$15.65,  and  in  Ontario  $32.09  and  $16.67.  In  the  western  provinces  they  were  for 
males  $39.13  in  Manitoba,  $40.51  in  Saskatchewan,  and  $40.26  in  Alberta,  females 
receiving  $22.35  in  Manitoba,  $22.96  in  Saskatchewan,  and  $23.63  in  Alberta.  The 
highest  wages  were  paid  in  British  Columbia,  viz.,  $47.85  for  males,  and  $31.18  for 
females,  these  averages  being  substantially  less  than  in  1910,  when  males  received 
$57.40,  and  females  $38. 

Values  are  well  maintained  so  far  as  comparison  with  the  three  years  ended  1910 
is  concerned;  but  during  1914  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  value 
both  of  horses  and  of  swine.  It  is  a  cause  of  general  complaint  that  the  demand  for 
horses  other  than  for  military  purposes  has  fallen  off,  and  that  prices  are  less  by  from 
25  to  40  or  50  per  cent  than  they  were  in  1913. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  grain  the  keeping  of  swine  in  the  west  is  said  to  be 
no  longer  a  paying  proposition.  Hogs  have  been  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch — 
frequently  for  as  little  as  3^  cents  per  pound — and  many  have  been  marketed  in  an 
unfinished  condition.  On  the  other  hand  the  prices  of  cattle  have  been  well  main- 
tained and  the  average  values  for  dairy  cows  and  for  other  horned  cattle  are  con- 
siderably above  those  of  1910.  The  averages  per  head  for  all  Canada  come  to  $127 
for  horses,  $57  for  milch  cows,  $42  for  other  cattle,  $7  for  sheep  and  $12  for  swine. 
The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  rough  approximation  of  the  total  value  of  Canadian 
farm  live  stock  in  1914:  Horses,  $371,430,000;  cattle,  $297,131,000;  sheep,  $14,551,000; 
and  swine,  $42,418,000,  or  an  aggregate  of  $725,530,000  for  all  descriptions. 
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STEAMSHIP  CONNECTION  WITH  DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  have  informed  the  Department  that  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  trade  between  the  Canadian  ports  served  by  them  and 
points  in  the  West  Indies,  they  have  decided  to  extend  the  sailings  of  their  intercolonial 
steamers  from  Demerara  to  Surinam,  Dutch  West  Indies.  It  is  proposed  to  give  a 
trial  for  a  few  months  to  a  fortnightly  connection  at  Demerara  with  the  Canadian- 
West  Indies  steamers,  and  it  is  hoped  thereby  to  secure  the  shipment  of  some  portion 
of  the  Canadian  products,  such  as  flour,  fish,  potatoes,  etc.,  that  at  present  reach 
Surinam  by  way  of  New  York.  Although  this  arrangement  is  largely  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment  and  may  in  the  end  prove  unremunerative  and  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued, it  should  nevertheless  while  in  operation  be  of  great  service  to  Canadian 
exporters  in  extending  their  trade  with  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  PAIR. 

Particulars  were  published  in  Weekly  Report  No.  579,  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  Canadian  and  other  manufacturers  in  the  Empire,  under  the  same  regu- 
lations as  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  in  the  British  Industries  Fair,  which  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  proposes  to  hold  in  London  from  May  10  to  May  21,  as  a 
counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Leipzig  Fair.  Further  particulars  have  now  been 
received  with  regard  to  the  regulations  governing  admission  to  the  fair,  as  follows: — 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FAIR. 

Admission  to  the  Fair  will  be  by  invitation  of  His  Majesty's  Board  of  Trade 
only  and  will  be  restricted  to  bona-fide  buyers  for  United  Kingdom  and  Oversea 
markets.  Buyers  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  visiting  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  course  of  the  Fair,  i.e.,  May  10  to  May  21,  1915,  and  interested  in  those  trades, 
the  products  of  which  are  represented  at  the  Fair,  should  not  fail  to  communicate 
immediately  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom  with:  The  Director,  H.M.  Board  of 
Trade,  British  Industries  Fair,  32,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

It  might  also  be  to  their  advantage  to  notify  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Canada,  3,  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  giving  particulars  of  the  firms  whom  they 
represent  and  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  if  possible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fair  is  intended  for  the  trade  only  (the  general 
public  not  being  admitted)  buyers  will  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  transacting 
their  business  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
already  producing  a  number  of  articles  which  have  hitherto  been  manufactured  exclu- 
sively in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  this  fact  alone  should  prove  a  great 
inducement  to  attract  buyers  to  the  Fair  in  order  to  prevent  wearisome  search  to 
secure  articles  of  like  nature  which  they  have  previously  been,  from  force  of  ci return- 
stances,  obliged  to  purchase  either  in  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary. 
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NORWEGIAN  TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1914. 

The  outstanding  features  in  the  development  of  Norwegian  trade  during  the  year 
1914  are  pointed  out  in  the  following  article  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times 
Annual  Financial  Review: — 


A    REMARKABLE  YEAR. 

The  financial  ami  economic  developments  of  Norway  in  1914  are  likely  to  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Twelve  months  ago  the  nation  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  jubilee  of  its  free  constitution  of 
I  SI -I,  while  at  Christiania  all  preparations  were  in  full  swing  for  the  arranging  of  the 
jubilee  exhibition  which  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  splendid  economic  and  social 
•development  of  Norway  during  the  past  century.  In  The  Times  Norwegian  Supple- 
ment last  spring,  the  essential  features  of  that  development  were  dealt  with.  It  only 
remains  to  state  that  the  exhibition,  though  seriously  handicapped  by  the  war,  turned 
out  a  greater  success  than  was  ever  anticipated. 

The  great  crisis  in  the  midst  of  the  jubilee  festivities  accordingly  found  the  Nor- 
wegians rather  unprepared.  It  was  known  that  the  cash  balance  of  the  State  was 
sinking,  that  the  State  loan  of  about  £3,333, 334,  which  the  Government  had  been 
empowered  to  contract,  had  not  been  contracted,  and  that  the  actual  supply  of  cereals 
was  rather  poor,  but  none  of  these  facts  justified  the  outburst  of  panic  which  took 
pla       Fortunately,  common  sense  very  soon  prevailed. 

TIMBER  PRODUCTS  AND  FISHERIES. 

Against  this  general  background  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  economic  history  of 
the  year.  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  it  was  practically  decided  when  the  war 
broke  out,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fear  as  to  the  eventual  scarcity  of 
cereals  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  crop  was  likely  to  fall  below  that  of  an 
average  year.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  the  ultimate  deficiency  being  about 
8  per  cent  below  the  average.  As  far  as  wood  goods  are  concerned,  the  forest-growing 
peasants  have  obtained  good  prices  for  their  timber,  but  the  export  products  from  tim- 
ber have  been  sol^  at  unsatisfactory  prices,  especially  wood-pulp.  The  great  cod 
fisheries  finished  in  June  yielded  a  quantity  of  81,500,000  cod,  which  is  the  highest 
quantity  on  record,  with  the  exception  of  1912  (99,200,000),  but  as  prices  were  com- 
paratively high,  the  total  profit  to  the  country  from  these  fisheries  is  likely  to  be  satis- 
factory. On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  for  herring  in  the  export  markets  were  rather 
poor  last  spring,  the  result  being  a  general  loss  on  these  fisheries  though  the  quantity 
caught  was  rather  heavy.  The  latter  fisheries  were  also  over  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  crisis,  while  the  mackerel  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  which  promised  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rich,  had  to  be  suspended  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  fishermen. 

The  industrial  enterprise  of  the  country  has,  of  course,  also  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  the  war,  as  it  has  proved  difficult  for  the  factories  to  procure  some  special 
sorts  of  raw  materials,  but  although  some  of  them  have  had  to  work  on  restricted  time, 
employment  hae  generally  been  satisfactory. 
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SHIPPING. 

No  trade,  however,  so  vividly  reflects  the  disturbances  brought  about  by  the  war 
as  the  shipping  trade,  and  just  as  in  critical  times  in  the  past,  Norwegian  shipowners 
are  once  more  the  men  whose  nerves  are  most  strained  by  the  march  of  events. 
Although  agriculture  is  usually  described  as  the  "  mother  industry  "  of  the  country, 
the  shipping  industry  is  the  link  which  connects  Norway  with  the  outer  world.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  male  population  of  the  country  are  active  sailors,  and  a  far  greater 
number  is  interested  in  the  trade. 

The  transition  from  sail  to  steam  goes  back  to  about  the  eighties  of  last  century, 
and  since  then  it  has  developed  on  an  increasing  scale.  The  numbers  of  steamers  as 
well  as  their  respective  tonnage  has  increased  year  by  year.  For  many  years  Nor- 
wegian steamers  were  mostly  tramp  boats,  and  as  the  waters  in  which  they  were  plying 
were  among  the  roughest  on  the  globe,  the  percentage  of  wrecks  was  rather  heavy. 
Within  the  last  few  years  more  and  more  regular  lines  have  been  established,  chiefly 
on  North  and  South  America,  South  and  East  Africa,  India,  and  Australia,  while 
important  European  waters  have  long  ago  been  secured  by  Norwegian  liners  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  nations.  By  this  development  the  percentage  of  wrecks 
has  decreased,  and  at  the  .present  moment  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  by  the  size 
and  outfit  of  her  ships  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the  pride  of  the  nation,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  her  wealth,  the  annual  revenue  from  the  trade  being 
about  £11,000,000. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  published  some  weeks  ago,  the  Norwegian  mer- 
cantile fleet  on  January  1,  1914,  numbered  2,137  steamers  and  1,902  sailing  ships,  at 
a  gross  burden,  in  round  figures,  of  1,925,400  tons  and  658,690  tons,  respectively. 
Besides  these  there  were  209  motor  ships,  some  of  them  recently  built,  as  deep-sea 
going  craft,  with  a  total  gross  burden  of  about  11,000  tons.  The  whole  fleet  accord- 
ingly consists  of  3,378  vessels,  at  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,594,200  gross  tons. 

NORWEGIAN  SHIPOWNERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  central  organization  of  the  shipping  industry  is  lodged  in  the  Norwegian 
Shipowners'  Association,  founded  in  1909.  The  first  president  was  Mr.  Ohr.  Michel- 
sen,  Prime  Minister  of  Norway  in  1905.  Its  present  president  (since  1912)  is  M. 
Gunnar  Knudsen,  Prime  Minister  of  Norway,  while  the  rest  of  the  board  consists  of 
the  most  conspicuous  shipowners  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these 
gentlemen  a  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  successive  vice-presidents,  Messrs. 
A.  F.  Klaveness  and  G.  M.  Bryde,  whose  services  to  the  association  are  duly  appre- 
ciated by  its  members.  As  an  example  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  association  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  while  at  the  start  on  September  15,  1909,  the  members 
of  the  association  owned  953,404  gross  tons,  the  figure  on  January  1,  1915,  will  be 
more  than  2,000,000  gross  tons  at  an  aggregate  value  of  about  £40,000,000. 

The  Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association  has  recently  decided  to  join  the  Inter- 
national Shipping  Federation,  which  from  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  increased  by 
about  750,000  Norwegian  tons. 
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FRENCH  INQUIRY  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  has  for- 
warded to  the  department  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  an  engineer  in  that  city 
engaged  in  public  works  and  the  building  trade,  who  desires  to  have  the  attention  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  dealers  drawn  to  his  probable  requirements,  for  the  near 
future.  In  anticipation  of  the  developments  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  repair 
of  lino  of  communication  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  public  works  and  buildings 
destroyed  by  the  war,  it  is  expected  that  the  following  materials  will  be  required  in 
considerable  quantities  at  an  early  date: — 

Lumber,  squared  and  logs,  for  frame  work  and  joinery. 

Sectional  iron  and  steel  for  frame  and  railways. 

Machine  tools  for  timber. 

Machine  tools  for  iron. 

Metallic  bridges  and  frames,  fixed  and  adjustable. 
Lumber  bridges  and  frames,  fixed  and  adjustable. 
Lifting  apparatus,  such  as  cranes,  trucks,  crabs,  etc. 

Tools  for  earth-work,  quarries,  pile-drivers,  such  as  steam  clams  and  shovels,  per- 
forating machines,  mining  crowbars,  shovels,  picks,  etc. 
Tools  for  the  crushing  of  stone. 

Tools  for  the  manufacture  and  utilization  of  mortar  and  concrete. 

Transportation  material  used  on  public  works  stock  yards,  such  as  wagons,  port- 
able railroads,  locomotives  and  locomobiles,  auto  trucks  and  carts,  wheel- 
barrows, etc. 

The  engineer  inquiring  for  these  materials  requests  interested  Canadian  concerns 
to  forward  their  catalogues  and  other  particulars,  so  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to 
place  immediate  orders  when  the  occasion  arises.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
engineer  in  question  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. Ottawa.    (Refer  file  No.  A  935.) 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  3,  1915 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   86/  88/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   86/  87/ 

London   88/  90/ 

Glasgow                                                                .  .  86/  87/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol     76/  78/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  77/  n 

London   76/  78/ 

Glasgow   - 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,   66/  69/  ir 

London   - 

Glasgow                   ..  .   72/  73/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   75/  77/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool  r   70/  72/ 

London     72/  74/ 

Glasgow   , . . . 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ended  February  6,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities, 

Quantities, 

1  Q1  A 

Animals  living : — 



14 

15 

2 

- 

- 

249 

20 

Fresh  meat : — 

Cwts. 

117,015 

88  972 

107,997 

49,919 

22,03* 

13,943 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen), 

12,362 

10,190 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

118,923 

108,097 

Beef  

765 

461 

22,859 

20,557 

Pork  

5,494 

3,354 

2,798 

2,665 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  bv  salting  (including  tinned  and 

12,195 

58,901 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

112,753 

98,881 

31,786 

35,962 

70,690 

67,082 

148 

59 

27,390 

26,185 

25 

3,937 

201,224 

179,458 

Value  £ 

49,687 

12,950 

18,705 

836 

Cwts. 

6,699 

8,293 

48,610 

43,168 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat  

1,562,800 

1,113,600 

265,100 

285,300 

248,700 

56,300 

559,300 

15,600 

39,989 

13,760 

10,140 

35,980 

1,033,400 

677,600 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

60,847 

133,595 

537 

3,460 

77 

Hops  

3,679 

3,200 
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INSPECTION  OF  SAMPLE  HANDLES. 

The  Department  has  in  its  possession  samples  of  handles  for  which  there  is  just 
now  a  considerable  demand  in  Great  Britain.  In  order  that  manufacturers  within 
easy  reach  of  Toronto  may  be  in  a  position  to  inspect  these  samples,  they  will  be  sent 
for  a  Limited  time  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Traders  Bank  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  where,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  association,  manufacturers  may  see  them 
on  ami  after  March  8.  For  further  particulars  with  regard  to  the  market  for  these 
handles  in  Greal  Britain  and  to  the  kind  of  handles  required  a  reference  may  be 
made  to  page  >W'2  of  Weekly  Report  No.  577. 


CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  manager  of  an  important  steamship  company  maintaining  a  bi-monthly  ser- 
vice between  New  York  and  the  Argentine,  has  written  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  stating  their  readiness  to  handle  Canadian  shipments. 
Assurance  is  given  that  Canadians  who  care  to  arrange  with  their  New  York  office 
will  receive  the  best  possible  rates,  and  that  if  it  suits  Canadian  exporters,  their  New 
York  house  will  handle  the  cargo,  prepare  documents,  etc.,  the  nominal  charge  for 
this  work  being  $1.50  for  each  set  of  bills  of  lading.  This  offer  to  handle  shipments, 
prepare  documents,  etc.,  should  be  a  great  convenience  to  Canadian  exporters.  If  the 
shipments  could  be  combined,  the  cost  for  each  one  would  be  reduced.  The  name  of 
the  steamship  company  in  question  may  be  had  on  application.  (Refer  File  No.  A 
714.) 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  notes  with  reference  to  market  conditions  in  Cuba  for  certain  pro- 
ducts likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  are  taken  from  a  communication,  dated 
February  19,  1915,  received  from  a  leading  firm  of  produce  merchants  in  Havana : — 

Fish  in  drums. — The  importations  of  fish  in  drums  during  the  past  week  were  as 
follows: — 

Drums. 

February  15,  ss.  Mexico   50 

16,  ss.  Limon   243 

17,  ss.  Havana   125 

Market  conditions  show  but  little  change,  present  quotations  being:  Codfish, 
$8.50;  haddock,  $7.75;  and  hake,  $6.50  per  100  pounds. 

Codfish  in  cases. — During  the  past  week  the  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  has  been 
very  active  to  such  an  extent  that  prices  have  been  sustained  in  spite  of  the  following 
arrivals : — 

Cases. 


February  15,  ss.  Mexico   3,959 

"        17,  ss.  Havana  '   975 

"        18,  ss.  Hammershus   1,170 

18,  ss.  Sloterdijk   50 


Dealers  are  quoting  Norwegian  codfish  at  $12  and  other  sources  at  from  $9  to 
$11.50  per  case.   If  future  importations  are  not  heavy  better  prices  still  are  expected. 
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Herrings. — With  a  rather  active  demand  bloaters  are  being  disposed  of  at  $1.37 
per  large  box. 

Couda  cheese. — The  demand  for  cheese  has  not  improved  and  as  holders  wish  to 
sell  they  have  lowered  their  prices.  Quotations  are  therefore  around  $32'  per  case  for 
farmers  and  $29  for  factory. 

The  importations  during  the  week  were  as  follows : — 

Cases. 

February  15,  ss.  Mexico   195 

17,  ss.  Saratoga   299 

18,  ss.  Sloterdijk   3,197 

Potatoes. — Very  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  market  for  potatoes  which  con- 
tinue to  be  quoted  at  $1.37  per  100  pounds  for  bags  and  at  $3  each  for  barrels. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  from  whom  the  above  information  has  been 
.secured  may  be  obtained  on  application.    (Refer  File  No.  A  346.) 


GERMAN  EXPORT  TRADE  TABLES. 


In  the  July,  August,  September  and  October  monthly  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  special  tables  were  published  relative  to  the  exports  from 
Germany  in  1912,  of  electro-technical  apparatus,  chemicals,  iron  and  alloys  thereof, 
machinery,  musical  instruments,  paper,  paints,  colours  and  varnish,  vehicles  and  wood. 
In  the  Monthly  Report  for  November  which  has  recently  been  issued  there  are  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  those  interested  special  tables  showing  in  detail  the 
exports  from  Germany  in  1912,  of  base  metals  and  alloy,  except  iron  (pages  240  to 
250),  raw  mineral  materials  and  mineral  oils,  (pages  252  to  258),  and  leather,  leather- 
wares  and  furriers'  wares  (pages  260  to  262).  The  distribution  of  'this  export  to 
principal  countries  was  as  follows: — 


Countries. 


'Value  to  all  countries. 


Argentina  Republic  . 

Australia  

Belgium  

Brazil  

British  South  Africa. 

Canada   

Chile   

China  

Denmark  

France  

Japan   

Mexico  

Netherlands  

Norway   

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom. .  . . 
United  States  


Base  Metals 
and  Alloys, 
except  Iron. 


Marks. 
470,002,000 


12,591,000 
2,937,0  0 
19,209,000 
14,587,000 
2,516,000 
2  154,000 
4,275,000 
2,897,000 
12,364,000 
30,889,000 
4,462,000 
2,629,000 
20,801,000 
10,934,000 
45,380,000 
10,676,000 
11,074,000 
25,184,000 
74,289,000 
22,125,000 


Raw  Mineral 
Materials  and 
Mineral  oils. 


Marks. 
762,983,000 


2,109,000 
3,285,000 
114,875,000 
6,337,000 
329,000 
183,000 
4,730,000 
239,000 
10,676,000 
124,591,000 
1,512,000 
1,558,000 
111,917,000 
3,448,000 
39,828,000 
4,379,000 
8,362,000 
69,074,000 
11,371,000 
13,972,000 


Leather,  Leather- 
wares,  and 
Furriers'  wares. 


Marks. 
510,8  Hi,  000 


5,176,000 
2,995,000 
18,344,000 
8,371,000 
290,000 
2,883,000 
5,361,000 
772,000 
11,563,000 
85,117,000 
558,000 
1,046,000 
11,321,000 
4,141,000 
59,372,000 
4,362,000 
8,273,000 
25,572,000 
89,242,000 
34,685,000 


For  further  particulars  those  interested  should  refer  to  the  pages  as  indicated 
above  of  the  November  Monthly  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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TRADE  OF  BARBADOS,  1913. 

In  tin1  Monthly  Report  for  November  there  will  also  be  found  on  pages  265  to 
273  special  tables  relative  to  the  trade  of  Barbados  for  the  year  1913.  The  imports  in 
1913,  compared  with  the  previous  year  1912,  show  a  decrease  of  $546,877,  while  the 
d<  crease  in  the  exports  of  Barbados  produce  for  the  same  period  was  $1,157,887.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were  less  in  1913  than  in 
1912,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  increased  from  $894,493  to  $936,809.  The 
increase  in  the  imports  from  Canada  was  probably  due  to  the  tariff  concessions  granted 
Canada  under  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  which  went  into  effect  on 
June  2,  L913.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1913  consisted 
of  fish,  dour,  oats,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  wood,  while  98  per  cent  of  the  exports  to 
Canada  was  molasses  and  sugar,  the  proportion  being  molasses  82  per  cent  and  sugar 
It!  per  cent.  Of  the  total  imports  into  Barbados  in  1913,  Canada  supplied  14-22  per 
cent,  while  she  took  59-15  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Barbados  produce. 


UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  DECISIONS. 

CANADIAN  WOOD  PULP. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  on  February  15,  1915,  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  with  reference  to  the  duty 
on  certain  Canadian  wood  pulp  and  news  print  paper  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  question  was  whether  there  was  by  a  Canadian  rule  or  regulation  any  pro- 
hibition or  restriction  of  exportation  either  by  contractual  relation  or  otherwise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  applicable  to  this  merchandise;  whether  the  act  of  July  26,  1911, 
controls.  Section  13  of  the  Canadian  woods  and  forest  regulations  did  contain  such  a 
prohibition,  and,  so  far  as  the  record  discloses,  it  remained  in  force  until  December 
31,  1912,  when,  by  an  order  in  council,  the  prohibition  was  not  to  be  enforced  and 
provision  was  made  that  the  prohibition  was  to  be  deemed  inoperative  from  May  1, 
1911.  The  merchandise  here,  as  the  record  shows,  was  cut  from  the  lands  described 
in  that  order  and  was  manufactured,  in  part  at  least,  prior  to  December  31,  1912. 
Our  statute  has  its  own  field  of  operation,  and  this  operation  is  not  to  be  defeated  by 
another  authority.  Under  our  statute  and  under  the  facts  shown  here  this  wood  pulp 
and  news  print  paper  were  not  entitled  to  free  entry. 

The  presiding  judge  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  follows: — 

The  merchandise  the  subject  of  importation  in  this  case  consists  of  certain  wood 
pulp  and  news  print  paper  exported  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  into  the 
United  States.  It  was  assessed  at  the  ports  of  entry  under  paragraph  409  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909  at  three-sixteenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  province 
of  Quebec  had  prohibited  the  free  exportation  of  wood  from  which  the  wood  pulp  and 
news  print  paper  were  manufactured  an  additional  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  wood  pulp  and  news  print  paper  imported  were  made 
from  wood  grown  and  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  the  province  of  Quebec;  that  section  13 
of  the  Canadian  woods  and  forest  regulations  of  April  26,  1910,  contained  a  prohibi- 
tion and  restriction  against  the  exportation  of  such  wood.  The  evidence  further  shows 
that  in  the  winter  of  1911  and  1912  the  wood  from  which  the  product  imported  was 
manufactured  was  cut  from  these  Crown  lands;  that  it  was  run  down  streams  in  the 
summer  and  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  and  into  news  print  paper  during  the 
winter  of  1912  and  191?.    The  precise  time  at  which  it  was  manufactured  is  not 
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shown  as  to  all  the  material,  although  the  testimony  of  the  importers'  witness  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  wood  was  ground  up  into  paper  (pulp?)  probably  all  since  December 
1,  1912. 

The  importers  duly  protested  against  the  assessment  as  made  by  the  collector,  and 
their  protest  having  been  sustained  the  case  is  brought  here  for  review. 

There  are  numerous  assignments  of  error,  some  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  testi- 
mony offered  on  cross-examination  and  others  going  directly  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
error  being  assigned  on  the  order  of  the  board  sustaining  the  protests  and  specifically 
in  holding  that  the  merchandise  was  manufactured  from  wood  on  which  there  was  no 
prohibition  or  restriction  of  exportation  either  by  contractural  relation  or  otherwise, 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  latter  assignment  of  error  presents  the  meritorious  issue 
in  the  case. 

As  before  stated,  under  section  13  of  the  Canadian  woods  and  forest  regulations, 
prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  was  in  force.  This 
prohibition  remained  in  force,  so  far  as  this  record  discloses,  up  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  At  that  date  an  order  was  entered  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
which  provided  that  article  13  of  the  woods  and  forest  regulations  "  shall  not  apply  to 
timber  cut  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1911,  and  which  will  be  cut  thereafter  on  the 
timber  limits  hereinafter  described;  and  that  all  pulp-wood  cut  from  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1911,  or  which  will  be  cut  hereafter  on  the  said  timber  limits,  or  the  paper,  paper 
board,  or  wood  pulp  manufactured  from  the  wood  cut  on  such  timber  limits  may  be 
exported  free  of  any  export  duty,  or  any  other  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  or  any 
prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  wise  relating  to  such  exportation."  The  timber  limits 
described  covered  those  from  which  the  timber  from  which  the  importations  in  ques- 
tion were  manufactured  was  cut. 

There  was  evidence  showing  that  the  power  to  enter  an  order  suspending  the  pro- 
visions of  article  13  of  the  woods  and  forest  regulations  was  vested  in  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  and  it  was  testified  by  an  expert  witness,  an  attorney  of  Canada, 
that  he  had  power  to  make  his  order  retroactive. 

Accepting  this  testimony  as  establishing  the  facts  claimed  and  assuming  the 
entire  good  faith  of  the  transaction,  the  question  is  still  left  as  to  whether  the 
importers  have  made  a  case  which  overcomes  the  presumption  of  correctness  which 
attaches  to  the  assessment  of  the  collector.  The  claim  of  the  importers  is  that  under 
the  terms  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  26,  1911,  the  importation  in  question  is 
entitled  to  free  entry. 

This  section  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  pulp-wood,  pulp,  and  news  print  paper 
of  the  quality  here  in  question  "  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export 
license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  an 
additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any 
way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractural  relation,  or 
otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or 
wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp, 
or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board." 

This  section  was  construed  by  this  court  in  Cliff  Paper  Co.  v.  United  States,  and 
it  was  there  said: — 

"  It  is  thus  provided  by  the  condition  precedent  that  free  entry  into  this  country 
shall  be  had  by  Canadian  paper  or  wood  pulp  only  when  the  given  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  and  the  wood  from  which  they  were  manufactured,  are  entitled  to  exportation 
from  Canada  free  of  any  export  charge  or  prohibition  or  restriction  of  exportation. 

This  case  established  the  rule  that  the  question  in  each  case  is  whether  the  par- 
ticular importation  is  itself  subject  to  no  prohibition  or  restriction  of  exportation  and 
that  the  wood  from  which  it  is  manufactured  is  alike  free.  It  would  seem  that  a  fair 
reading  of  the  condition  itself  would  establish  that  freedom  from  restriction  upon 
the  right  to  export  wood  must  be  continuous  from  the  time  it  is  cut  from  the  stnmp 
and  becomes  wood  up  to  and  including  the  time  of  its  manufacture  into  an  advanced 
product.    If  this  were  not  so,  the  reasonable  and  logical  time  and  opportunity  for 
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marketing  the  product  as  wood  may  have  passed  by  and  the  restriction  may  have 
worked  out  a  result  in  direct  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  restriction  or  limitation  on  the  free  importation  of  wood  and 
paper  provided  for  in  this  section  is  too  clear  to  require  extended  comment.  It  obvi- 
ously was  an  attempt  to  make  possible  the  importation  from  Canada  of  pulp-wood  in 
the  raw  state  for  the  use  of  our  own  manufacturers.  It  would  not  at  all  answer  this 
purpose  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  exportation  of  the  product  in  its  manufactured 
State  as  woo,!  pulp  or  news  print  paper  the  wood  from  which  they  had  been  manufac- 
tured would  have  been  admitted  Free  had  it  up  to  that  time  remained  in  its  condition 
►d,  and  it  would  certainly  impair  very  materially  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  snob  i  n  edom  from  restriction  if  at  any  time  after  it  was  cut  from  the  stump  it 
was  subject,  For  any  period  whatever,  to  restrictions  or  prohibitions  of  exportation. 

But  the  question  here  presented  is  still  more  narrow.  It  is  whether  it  is  sufficient 
to  answer  this  requirement  that  there  shall  be  no  prohibition  or  restriction  of  exporta- 
>f  wo<  d  or  export  duty  chargeable  against  such  wood  from  which  the  wood  pulp* 
has  been  manufactured  existing  at  the  very  time  of  the  exportation  of  such  advanced 
product,  or  whether  the  freedom  or  restraint  of  exportation  must  have  existed  at  least 
at  the  time  when  the  wood  was  manufactured  into  wood  pulp.  Upon  this  question 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  doubt.  Assuming  the  power  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  council  to  make  an  order  relating  to  timber  limits  retroactive  as  it  affects 
the  rights  of  the  licensee  as  between  itself  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  its 
provinces,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  power  to  defeat  by  such  an  order  the  purpose  and 
letter  of  the  condition  to  free  entry  which  our  own  statute  imposes.  The  time  has 
elapsed  when  a  right  to  free  exportation  can  for  an  instant  be  vested  in  the  owner  of 

pulp  wood.  It  is  apparent  from  this  record  that  as  early  as  the  1st  of  December, 
1912,  the  manufacture  of  this  particular  wood  was  entered  upon.  To  what  extent  it 
was  manufactured  before  the  31st  of  December  the  record  fails  to  show,  and  as  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  importers,  who  attack  the  assessment,  and  as  we  have  no 
means  of  distinguishing  between  pulp  and  print  paper  thereafter  manufactured  from 
that  which  was  manufactured  during  the  month  of  December,  we  must  treat  each 
alike,  and  it  follows  that  at  the  time  of  the  manufacture  of  a  portion  at  least  of  this 
product  there  was  in  fact  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  exportation  from  Canada 
of  wood  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  cut  from  the  land.  The  fact  that  subsequently  the 
empty  right  to  export  wood,  which  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  which  has  become 
something  else,  is  given  does  not  meet  the  condition  in  our  law.  This  consideration  is 
alone  sufficient  to  show  the  error  in  the  result  reached. 

It  is  due  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  state  that  this  point  appears  not 
to  have  been  pressed  to  their  attention.  The  decision  of  the  board  must,  however,  be 
reversed. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  the  Year  1913. 
(By  the  Governor.) 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

"The  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  year  amounted  to  $6,311,593,  as  compared  with 
$6,353,051  in  1912.  The  difference  was  due  largely  to  the  reduction  in  mahogany 
importations  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  which  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  $649,403. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  value.  There  is  no  evidence  of  British  goods  being  superseded 
in  any  way  by  foreign  goods.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  an  increase 
of  some  $35,000  in  value. 

The  export  of  bananas  showed  a  gratifying  increase  of  147,498  bunches,  due* 
largely  to  increased  transport  facilities  on  the  Stann  Creek  Railway.  Plantains  show 
a  decrease  of  some  41,000  in  number. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  938  barrels  of  grape  fruit  were  exported  in  the  year 
to  the  United  States  and  eight  barrels  of  oranges. 

The  United  States  receives  six  times  more  of  the  exports  than  any  other  country, 
the  United  Kingdom  coming  next. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  for 
the  years  1909  to  1913  :— 


Imports. 


1909.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

United  Kingdom   $   551,840  $    600,889  $    620,961  $    666,765  $  700,859 

Colonies   15,133  25,380  24,988  45,654  38,913 

United  States   1,135,145  1,254,480  1,278,219  1,327,550  1,567,582 

Germany   41,861  40,163  51,113  55,072  52,246 

France   24,386  31,984  36,077  43,813  32,830 

Mexico   755,126  670,387  682,055  1,100,136  489,399 

Guatemala   87,825  114,434  95,634  145,269  106,603 

Honduras   65,174  55,286  63,513  77,039  161,890 

Other  countries   27,758  26,214  34,117  35,610  35,046 


Total  imports .  .   ..      $2,704,248      $2,819,217      $2,886,677      $3,496,908  $3,185,368 


Exports. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

$  355,840 

$  329,490 

$  335,465 

$  309,336 

$  381,788 

18,233 

1,503,249 

1,656,271 

1,920,989 

2,249,732 

2,376,685 

Mexico  

171,230 

228,292 

288,268 

127,636 

225,693 

42,408 

21,792 

12,786 

46,338 

16,415 

104,376 

70,323 

101,380 

87,317 

76,009 

26,220 

37,952 

26,600 

33,200 

21,996 

Other  countries.   ..  . 

5,700 

260 

361 

2,584 

9,406 

Total  exports .  .  . 

$2,209,023 

$2,344,380 

$2,685,849 

$2,856,143 

$3,126,225 
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THE  IMPORT  TRADE. 

In  the  rase  of  imports  the  basis  of  the  values  is  the  invoice  value  plus  the  cost 
ot  packages,  but  docs  not  include  freight  and  insurance.  In  the  case  of  exports  it  is 
the  value  as  declared  by  exporters,  excluding  the  cost  of  handling  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. * 

[mports  -li-  w  a  decline  of  $311,540  in  value  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year,  which  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  mahogany  imported  from  Mexico 
dropped  from  9,946,448  feet  in  1912  to  3,129,G80  feet  in  1913. 

[mports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  steadily  each  year  since  1909 
ami  were  $65,914  more  in  value  last  year  than  in  1912.  At  the  same  time  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  also  increased  considerably  in  value.  Imports  from 
Honduras  more  than  doubled  what  they  were  in  1912,  and  chiefly  consisted  of  cocoanuts. 
Imports  from  Gautemala  and  Mexico  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  $649,403.  This  was  due 
to  the  decline  in  mahogany  importations. 


1913. 

1912. 

$  66,145 

$  67,105 

120,993 

94,855 

215,081 

216,656 

106,542 

118,722 

82,934 

75,317 

35,794 

53,516 

210,262 

797,750 

351,719 

418,500 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  in  1912  and  1913  were:- 

Articles. 

Apparel  (wearing)  

Boots  and  shoes  

Cotton-piece  goods  

Flour  

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery  

Mahogany  

Sapodilla  gum  

Increases  in  imports  are  noticeable  in  bacons  and  hams,  salted  meats,  butter, 
ts  and  shoes,  cheese,  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables,  guns,  rifles,  haberdashery, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  jewellery  and  watches,  lard,  condensed  milk,  preserved  meats, 
points,  perfumery,  rope,  lumber,  mineral  oil,  sugar,  leaf  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  and  fuel 

oil. 

I  decreases  occurred  in  flour,  hats  and  caps,  corn,  oils,  other  than  mineral  and  fuel 
oils,  rice,  ammunition  and  shot,  soap,  chicle,  and  mahogany. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  British  goods  being  superseded  in  any  way  by  foreign 
The  same  goods  are  very  often  imported  largely  from  the  United  States,  but 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  in  any  way  decreased.  On  the  con- 
trary such  articles  as  butter,  boots,  candles,  confectionery,  and  clothing  were  imported 
much  more  extensively  from  Great  Britain  last  year  than  they  used  to  be  five  years 
ago. 

Increases  and  decreases  in  the  value  of  imports  for  1912  and  1913  by  classes 
•were : — 

Articles.  1913.  1912. 

Class  I. — Live  Animals,  Food,  Drink,  etc. — 

1912    $1,001,435 

1913  v.   1,087,519 

Increase  .*.   $  86,084 

Class  III. — Manufactured  Materials — 
i.  Textiles. 

1912   $435,665  . 

1913   454,738 

Increase   19,073 

iii.  Other. 

1912   $  598,911 

1913   1,076,031 

Increase   477,120 
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Articles.                                                                             1913.  1912. 
Class  IV. — Coin  and  Bullion — 

1912   $  800 

1913   5,889 

Increase   5,089 

Total  increases   $587,366 


Class  II. — Raw  Materials — 

1912   $1,247,452 

1913    375,986 


Decrease   871,466 

Class  III. — Manufactured  Materials — 

1912   $212,645 

1913   185,205 

Decrease   27,440 

Total  decreases   $898,906 

Net  decrease   $311,540 


Customs  Import  Duties  amounted  to  $288,256,  as  against  $260,837  in  1912  and 
$242,750  in  1911. 


EXPORTS. 


The  chief  articles  exported,  as  compared  with  1912,  were: — 


Articles.  1912.  1913. 

Bananas  bunches.  470,039  617,537 

Cacao  lb.  10,400  25,171 

Cedar  ft.  2,683,811  1,330,237 

Cocoanuts  number.  6,553,539  6,352,630 

Logwood  tons.  3,622  2,812 

Mahogany  ft.  16,019,932  15,027,520 

Plantains  number.  3,341,425  3,300,450 

Rubber  lb.  20,722  12,946 

Rum  gal.  12,690  14,881 

Sapodilla  gum  lb.  3,309,277  3,163,129 

Sponges  '*  10,488  1,521 

Sugar  (raw)  "  109,950  122,025 

Tortoise  shell  "  3,627  5,337 


Bananas,  cacao,  rum,  sugar  and  tortise  shell  were  the  only  products  which  were 
exported  in  larger  quantities  than  in  1912'. 

All  the  bananas  exported  went  to  the  United  States,  the  rum  to  the  Republic  of 
Honduras,  the  sugar  to  Mexico,  and  the  tortoise  shell  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  quantity  of  mahogany  and  cedar  exported  over  live  million  feet  were  the 
produce  of  Mexico  and  Gautemala,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  imported  into 
the  colony  in  the  previous  year  and  does  not  appear  in  the  imports  for  1913. 

Foreign  cocoanuts  exported  numbered  460,000. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  938  barrels  of  grape-fruit  and  eight  barrels  of  oranges 
were  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  exports  of  sapodilla  gum  only  1,005,833  pounds  were  the  produce  of  the 
colony,  the  remainder  coming  from  Mexico  and  Gautemala. 


EXCISE. 


Rum  was  made  at  ten  distilleries,  nine  situated  on  the  sugar  farms  in  the 
northern  districts  and  one  at  El  Cayo. 
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Their  output  and  exportation  for  the  last  five  years  were: — 


War. 

C  •  alioiis  Made. 

Gallons  Lixported. 

1909   

62,708 

2,672 

1910  

46,714 

.  3,826 

1  Ml  I  . 

48,632 

6,611 

1912  

63,701 

12,690 

1913   

82,787 

14,811 

1;  will  be  seen  that  both  the  quantity  made  and  the  quantity  exported  have 
increased  very  considerably  in  the  last  live  years. 


SHIPPING. 

A  comparison  of  the  nationality,  number,  description,  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  1912  and  1913  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 


Entered. 


Class  of  Ship. 

Year. 

British. 

American. 

Others. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1912 
1913 

76 
132 

84,468 
255,403 

153 
143 

4,753 
2,076 

227 
168 

213,966 
136,880 

1912 
1913 

430 
462 

9,069 
9,223 

117 
107 

2,480 
2,474 

127 
108 

1,924 
1,766 

Cleared. 


Class  of  Ship. 

Year. 

British. 

American. 

Others. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1912 

58 

82,619 

157 

3,547 

232 

213,983 

1913 

131 

252,357 

143 

2,001 

178 

140,745 

1912 

425 

8,854 

120 

2,373 

142 

2,028 

1913 

439 

9,520 

123 

2,796 

117 

1,617 

The  "  others  "  were  almost  entirely  Norwegian  ships  in  the  case  of  steamers,  and 
Honduranean  in  the  case  of  sailing  ships. 
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The  total  shipping  in  tons  inwards  and  outwards  for  five  years  is  shown  below : — 


Year. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Total* 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1909  

350.517 

346,807 

697,342 

491,111 

488,316 

97!>,  127 

295,817 

2  •  ,550 

588,367 

316,660 

313,404 

630,064 

407, 822 

409,036 

816,858  . 

The  tonnage  entered  with  cargoes  in  1913  was  272,130,  of  which  265,891  tons 
came  as  steamer  tonnage. 

The  tonnage  cleared  with  cargoes  was  256,479  of  which  248,220  tons  went  away 
as  steamer  tonnage. 

Early  in  the  year  compulsory  pilotage  was  abolished  by  "  The  Pilotage  Ordinance, 
1913."  The  passing  of  this  ordinance  removed  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  that 
was  always  cropping  up  between  pilots  and  ship-masters. 

CONDITIONS  IN  STAPLE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  labour  difficulty  is  still  paramount;  owing  to  the  high  wages  paid  in  the 
mahogany  industry  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  labour  at  reasonable  prices  for 
agricultural  work.  Negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Barbados  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  labour  from  that  colony  have  been  so  far  without  result. 

MAHOGANY. 

The  year  1913  opened  in  the  middle  of  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  mahogany 
in  foreign  markets,  and  with  satisfactory  prospects  cutters  were  able  to  continue  to 
employ  all  labour  offering  at  the  same  high  rate  of  wages  as  had  prevailed  during  the 
previous  two  or  three  years. 

October  registered  the  high-water  mark  as  far  as  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  concerned,  though  in  the  United  States  they  had  begun  to  recede  somewhat 
earlier.  After  that  date  there  was  a  general  fall  in  value,  owing  to  increased  receipts 
in  the  buying  markets  of  wood  from  other  countries  brought  out  by  the  earlier  "  boom." 
However,  the  industry  and  its  subsidiaries  in  the  colony  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year 
and  exports  were  well  up  to  the  average. 

Prospects  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  not  so  good  as  at  the  beginning.  For  some 
years  past  the  output  of  mahogany  from  the  colony  has  been  unusually  high,  and  it 
should  be  added  that  the  American  market  has  been  glutted  owing  to  the  feverish 
haste  of  American  concessionaires  in  Mexico  to  extract  all  the  mahogany  possible 
before  the  expiration  of  their  concessions. 

LOGWOOD. 

The  exportation  of  logwood  has  decreased  considerably  in  recent  years,  and  the 
demand  for  this  product  was  very  limited  in  1913,  owing  to  the  continued  substitution 
of  aniline  dyes  manufactured  in  Germany,  so  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  cut  on  a 
large  scale. 

COHUNE  NUTS. 

As  regards  cohune  nuts,  which  have  been  so  favourite  an  object  of  inquiry  among; 
city  firms  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  following  extracts  from  the  West 
India  Committee  Circular  of  July  1,  1913,  may  be  quoted  as  a  word  of  warning- — 
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"  The  fact  that  the  cohune  palm  flourishes  in  great  quantities  in  an  absolutely 
a  iKl  state  does  not  imply  that  the  nuts  are  as  easy  to  collect  as  cob-nuts  in  a  Kentish 
orchard.  Far  from  it.  The  cohune  ridges  of  British  Honduras  are  of  the  temperature 
of  the  tropical  house  at  Kew. 

u  Underbrush  and  creepers  grow  riotously  under  the  shade  of  the  magnificent 
Attaleas.  Ticks,  Band-flies  and  bottle-flies  (these  last  a  peculiarly  malignant  pest 
which  leaves  the  hands  and  face  of  the  sufferer  covered  with  black  spots)  are  there  in 
abundance  to  relieve  the  monotony,  and  snakes,  centipedes  and  scorpions  are  not 
uncommon.  .  .  .  The  mere  idea  that  an  enterprising  syndicate  has  only  to  send  out 
a  machine  or  machines  and  dump  them  down  in  the  bush  in  order  to  start  shipping 
copra  is  simply  fatuous,  and  means  mere  waste  of  money  and  discouragement.  Tropical 
industries  in  those  days  require  to  be  in  the  hands  of  people  of  tropical  experience, 
and  it  will  only  be  by  such  that  undertakings  of  this  nature  can  be  brought  to  a 
successful  issue." 

In  the  issue  of  October  20,  1914,  the  West  India  Committee  Circular  alludes  with 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  progress  is  being  made  upon  the  right  lines  by  at  least 
one  corporation  who  have  taken  up  a  large  area  of  land  on  which  there  are  cohune  * 
palms  in  considerable  quantity  and  have  cleared  the  land  for  banana  cultivation,  but 
instead  of  making  a  wholesale  clearance  they  only  thinned  out  the  cohune  palms. 
By  doing  this  and  by  clearing  the  ground  round  them  with  the  object  of  affording 
them  light  and  air,  they  are  hopeful  that  the  palms  may  bear  properly. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

ARGENTINE  CROP  SITUATION. 

During  the  week  ended  January  2'  there  was  a  series  of  storms  of  rain  and  wind 
almost  throughout  the  entire  cereal  zone.  The  fall  was  very  heavy  and  in  a  few  places 
as  much  as  six  inches  were  registered  in  24  hours.  This  naturally  put  a  stop  to  har- 
vesting operations  and  temporarily  put  the  camp  roads  in  bad  condition  for  transport 
of  threshing  machines.  From  information  in  hand  wheat  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  to  any  extent. 

In  the  south  the  crop  is  late  and  cutting  will  not  be  general  until  about  January 
15.  The  weather  is  again  fine.  The  wheat  crop  in  the  north  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  some  threshing  results  are  excellent. 

In  the  west  excess  of  rain  has  done  some  damage  but  the  outlook  is  satisfactory. 
In  the  south  the  result  is  favourable.  The  yield  in  general  promises  to  be  very  high. 
In  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  threshing  is  general  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Cordoba, 
where  it  is  giving  very  good  returns. 

In  Entre  Rios  the  rain  and  locusts  have  done  damage  but  an  average  crop  is 
expected.  In  the  Pampa  Central  the  yield  will  be  far  superior  to  that  of  previous 
years.  The  general  weight  of  the  wheat  is  60-60  to  62-15  pounds  per  Winchester 
bushel,  while  weights  of  63-70  and  64-  90  pounds  are  common. 

Freights  are  exceedingly  high;  60s.  per  metric  ton  for  prompt  steamer  has  been 
paid,  while  for  February  loading  45s.  and  50s.  are  quoted,  from  up  river  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  tonnage  in  February  and  March, 
but  this  year  we  shall  require  tonnage  for  about  12,000,000  metric  tons  of  cereals; 
wheat,  3,500,000  tons;  linseed,  1,250,000;  oats,  1,000,000;  last  season's  maize,  1,500,000; 
new  maize,  4,000,000  to  5,000,000. 

Flax  is  turning  out  well,  and  is  of  good  quality.  The  new  corn  crop  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  due  to  frequent  rains,  but  in  some  parts  has  suffered  from  locusts  and 
hail.  ,  ij  ;    ■'  ;  ; j     .  j    ..  t|  i 
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Our  exports  for  the  year  (with  comparisons)  were,  in  metric  tons  of  2,201-6 
pounds : — 

1914.  1913. 

Wheat                                                                                    957,761  2,794,853 

Flax                                                                                           861,580  1,019,476 

Corn                                                                                        3,512,062  4,818,559 

Flour                                                                                           62,478  104,506 

Of  our  wheat,  299,000'  tons  went  to  Brazil,  and  nearly  all  our  flour. — (Weekly 
Northwestern  Miller.) 


UNITED  KINGDOM  WOOD  PULP  TRADE. 


As  presumably  in  nearly  all  other  trades,  the  wood  pulp  trade  has  been  profoundly 
affected  by  the  war,  and  although  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  shortage  of 
supplies  it  is  difficult  to  see  far  ahead  or  to  predict  what  is  likely  to  take  place. 
Chemical  pulps,  before  the  war,  pursued  their  normal  course.  The  demand  was  good, 
mills  were  sold  well  ahead,  and  prices  had  been  maintained.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
mechanical  pulps,  however.  The  past  summer  has  been  an  exceptionally  dry  one  in 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  and  there  would,  in  the 
normal  course,  by  this  time  have  been  an  actual  shortage  of  supplies.  This  may  still 
be  the  case  at  no  very  long  time  ahead,  as  in  the  producing  countries  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  moisture  will  fall  in  a  form  that  will  improve  the  power  supplies  until 
spring.  The  war  has,  however,  to  some  extent  altered  the  state  of  affairs.  In  August 
there  was,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  then  prevailing  and  for  other  reasons,  a  heavy 
falling  off  in  shipments.  The  difficulties  of  exchange  and  credit,  of  chartering  and  of 
insurance  all  tended  to  prevent  shipments  being  made.  As  these  difficulties  were  over- 
come, others  have  taken  their  place ;  the  drought,  the  partial  mobilization  in  the  coun- 
tries affected,  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  getting  coal,  chemical  and  other  supplies 
out  to  Scandinavia,  the  increase  of  freights,  and  the  incidence  of  war  risk' insurance 
have  all  tended  to  considerably  increase  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continental 
consuming  countries  involved  in  the  war  have  been  unable  to  take  their  normal  sup- 
plies, and  this  additional  quantity  was,  during  September  and  October,  freely  shipped 
to  this  country,  and  there  still  remain  considerable  stocks  at  the  mills.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated, however,  that  the  imports  for  the  whole  year  will  exceed  the  normal  quantity, 
while  on  the  other  hand  paper  makers  have  not  only  to  pay  the  additional  costs  involved 
in  shipping  pulp,  but  have  also,  through  the  action  of  the  Scandinavian  banks,  had  to 
pay  cash  in  advance  or  against  documents,  as  against  the  usual  three  months'  credit. 
They  have,  therefore,  not  been  able  on  the  whole  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  addi- 
tional supplies  that  have  so  far  been  available,  but  have  on  the  contrary,  especially 
the  newspaper  manufacturers,  had  to  contend  with  serious  difficulties  with  their  cus- 
tomers who,  looking  only  at  the  import  statistics  for  the  first  period  of  the  war,  and 
unaware  of  the  drawbacks  that  have  to  be  set  against  these  extra  supplies,  have 
successfully  and  determinedly  kept,  and  still  keep,  down  the  price  of  paper  to  what 
it  was  before  the  war.  It  is  true  that  early  in  August  there  was  some  panic  buying 
of  paper  at  high  prices,  but  that  did  not  last  long.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  predict 
what  may  be  the  position  in  the  new  year,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  will  be  no  shortage  during  the  winter.  The  imports  of  pulp  for  the  eleven  months 
ended  November,  1913  and  1914,  were  as  follows: — 

1913.  1914. 

Tons.  £  Tons.  £ 

Chemical,  dry,  bleached   ..            18,728  201,299  17,330  192,046 

"     unbleached.            322,528  2,608,433  357,859  2,995,630 

wet                    ..             14,693  53,565  15,328  52,404 

Mechanical,  dry                                 7,779  35,836  5,575  28,064 

wet                               505,210  1,146,179  518,952  1,199,395 

— ^Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 
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WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  FOIl  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

En  connection  with  an  inquiry  from  an  American  firm  of  manufactures  request- 
'  B  :1  list  oi  machinery  dealers  in  this  consular  district  handling  woodworking  mach- 
inery, the  following  brief  report  in  connection  with  the  market  for  such  machinery  is 
added. 

The  South  African  business  as  a  whole  in  this  line  is  limited,  nor  does  it  give 
evidence  of  any  rapid  growth.  In  the  first  place,  the  natural  timber  resources  of  this 
country  are  very  limited,  the  manufactures  of  wood  being  of  necessity  almost  entirely 
from  imported  lumber.  The  demands  for  woodworking  machinery  due  to  opening  up 
the  gold  and  other  mineral  deposits  have  already  reached  their  apparent  limit,  and 
further  expansion  can  only  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of  increased  immigration  due  to 
greater  agricultural  activity  and  stimulation  in  other  lines  of  trade  which  will  only 
be  a  gradual  process.  N 

The  machinery  of  this  kind  at  present  in  the  country  is  mostly  of  British  make, 
and  as  it  la  substantially  built,  substitution  is  naturally  slow;  however,  replacements 
are  occasionally  being  made  and  new  businesses  are  being  opened  up  in  various_places 
as  opportunities  otfer. 

In  buying  extensive  machinery  low  first  cost  is  not  the  chief  deciding  factor. 
Where  the  freightage — ship  and  rail — is  so  heavy,  buyers  make  a  point  of  obtaining 
high-class  machinery.  Labour-saving  devices  carry  a  lot  of  influence,  and  it  is  perhaps 
in  these  ways  where  American  manufacturers  have  a  big  advantage.  Several  Ameri- 
can woodworking  machinery  concerns  are  already  represented  here  by  agents  and  just 
now  this  market  does  not  seem  to  offer  a  particularly  good  field  for  additional  agencies, 
as  the  building  trade  is  inactive. 

The  American  type  of  woodworking  machinery  is  now  favoured  above  that  of  any 
other  make,  and  as  the  natural  development  of  the  country  creates  a  larger  market  for 
this  class  of  machinery  increased  sales  of  American  articles  are  pretty  sure  to  result, 
so  that  the  establishment  of  good,  reliable  agencies  here  at  this  time  is  likely  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  fairly  good  business  in  the  near  future. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  CROP. 

According  to  an  article  published  in  the  New  Brazilian  Review  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(edited  like  its  predecessor  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Wileman)  of  January  5,  on  the  coffee  market 
of  Brazil,  the  quality  of  the  1914-15  crop  has  proved  exceptionally  good,  having  been 
harvested  under  most  favourable  weather  conditions,  ana1  though  early  arrivals  of  the 
crop  were  of  poor  roasting  merit  on  account  of  the  unequal  ripening  of  successive 
flowerings,  later  receipts  were  of  exceptionally  fine  quality.  But  for  the  European 
war  the  course  of  prices  and  the  development  of  the  market  would  have  been  very 
different  than  they  have  been. 

During  the  last  week  of  July  the  price  of  coffee  had  receded  about  20  per  cent, 
and  continued  to  recede  until  the  closing  of  the  New  York  Exchange  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  readjustment.  Efforts  during  the  month  of  August  to  re-establish  connec- 
tions with  consuming  markets,  severed  through  the  laying  up  of  all  German  and 
Austrian  steamers  and  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  British  steamers  to  other  routes 
and  purposes,  succeeded  in  securing  the  resumption  of  business  between  Santos  and 
the  Netherlands.  Simultaneously,  the  heavy  drop  in  exchange  helped  to  stimulate 
exports,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  coffee  at  New  York 
and  other  consuming  markets  to  a  level  not  known  for  years.  Since  the  end  of  October 
the  situation  has  become  as  normal  as  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the  closure  of  the 
three  large  European  consuming  markets  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium.  There 
seems  every  probability  that  the  remainder  of  the  crop  will  secure  an  outlet  without 
difficulty,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  movement  will  be  accompanied  by 
any  substantial  rise  of  prices. 
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This  article  concludes  with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  unless  some  definite 
measures  are  quickly  adopted  to  prevent  over-supply  next  season,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  prices  will  decline  still  further.  It  is  not  so  much  the  planter  that  stands  in  need 
of  protection — that  would  be  afforded  him  in  any  case  by  the  depreciation  of  exchange 
— but  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  which  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
maintenance  of  coffee  prices  to  keep  up  exchange,  and  so  afford  both  the  Government 
and  importers  the  gold  requisite  to  meet  sterling  engagements  abroad. — (Board  of 
Trade  Journal.) 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  NORTfl  AFRICA. 

Following  successful  tests  with  mowers  and  threshing  machines  during  the  summer 
of  1914,  t1  a  Italian  Resident  at  Azizia  declared  his  intention  to  promote  small  partner- 
ships among  native  farmers  in  his  jurisdiction  to  encourage  the  acquisition  and  use 
of  improved  agricultural  implements. 

It  is  understood  that  Residents  at  other  points  will  make  similar  endeavour,  and 
it  is  evident  that  through  these  officials  a  strong  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Arab  in  his  selection  of  machinery  in  the  introductory  stage  of  advanced  farming. 

American  manufacturers  of  such  articles  interested  in  this  market  are  recom- 
mended to  send  descriptive  price  lists  to  these  officials,  printed  in  Italian  or  French, 
if  possible.  Firms  with  agents  in  Italy  stocking  their  wares  might  find  it  even  more 
beneficial  to  have  them  introduce  themselves  and  their  implements  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so. 

~  An  Italian  syndicate  has  taken  up  about  1,500  acres  of  Government  steppe  land 
between  Tripoli  and  Azizia.  This  is  planted  largely  in  barley,  and  the  owners  might, 
be  interested  in  light  reapers  and  threshers  for  the  coming  harvest.  They  intend 
during  the  present  year  to  experiment  with  dry  farming  and  would  like  to  receive 
catalogues  of  implements  suitable  for  work  of  that  nature  in  sandy  soil. — (U.  S.  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

JAPANESE  BID  FOR  PANAMA  TRAFFIC. 

Japan  has  at  present  three  trans-Pacific  steamship  lines :  Nippon  "Yusen  Kaisha 
(Japan  Mail  Steamship  Co.)  to  Seattle;  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Merchant 
Marine  Co.)  to  Tacoma;  and  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Co.)  to  San 
Francisco.  There  exists  a  rivalry  between  them  as  to  which  shall  establish  a  line 
taking  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal.  It  was  talked  of  ship  subsidies 
for  the  proposed  line,  and  the  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced  in  the  Imperial  Diet 
in  the  last  session,  although  it  has  not  been  materialized  as  the  Diet  was  dissolved 
before  the  bill  was  debated.  Should  the  bill  be  passed,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  would 
have  had  the  much  coveted  prize. 

Independent  of  the  subsidies,  however,  it  has  been  practically  decided  that  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  will  establish  a  regular  route  to  Balboa  (Ancon),  at  the  western  end  of 
the  canal,  making  Los  Angeles  a  port  of  call. 

The  Chiyo  Maru,  the  company's  steamer,  wh;ch  is  scheduled  to  leave  Yokohama 
on  January  22,  will  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first  ship  in  the  service. — {Com- 
mercial Nagoya.) 

BOX  SHOOKS  TRADE  OF  BRISTOL  DISTRICT. 

The  value  of  the  timber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  cases  in  this  con- 
sular district  is  estimated  at  $750,000  per  annum.  The  value  of  the  box  shook  business 
in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000  per  annum.  Local  consumers  of  this 
material  are  usually  supplied  by  many  small  concerns  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  and 
there  is  keen  competition.  The  kinds  of  wood  used  are  principally  Quebec  spruce, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  white  and  Finnish  battens,  which  are  cheaper  than  the 
American  article 
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The  principal  consumers  of  box  sliooks  are  the  larger  Bristol  tobacco,  chocolate 
ami  cocoa  ami  soap  factories,  who  manufacture  the  whole  cases  required  from  them 
chiefly  from  Quebec  spruce  deals,  averaging  third  quality.  The  sizes  are  altogether 
too  numerous  to  enumerate,  but  range  from  12  x  6  x  3  inches  (small  chocolate  boxes) 
to  cases  for  exporl  purposes  of  about  4x2x2  feet.  The  boards  would  average  about 
8  Inches  in  width  and  various  thicknesses  from  one-quarter  to  seven-eighths  inch. 
Boards  required  for  export  eases  are  rabitted  with  loose  tongues  about  1  x  I  inch.  The 
shocks  for  small  boxes  are  planed  on  one  side  and  those  for  cases  are  clean  sawn. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  market  for  shooks  2  to  5  feet  long,  averaging  about  6  inches 
wide,  five-eighths  inch  thick,  unplaned  square  edged.  In  regard  to  packing,  each  size 
mus1  be  handled  according  to  size,  i.e.,  "sides"  in  one  bundle,  "ends"  in  another, 
and  n  tops  n  and  "  bottoms  n  in  another. 

KINDS  OF  ARTICLES  PACKED  IN  CASES. 

Soap  cases. —  Dimension  of  shooks  shoulct  be  23£  x  14  inches  and  22  x  14  inches. 
Imported  material,  for  cases  are  used  altogether  in  this  industry. 

Tobacco  cases. — Inside  dimensions,  27  f  x  15-|  x  15£  inches  and  39  x  22^  x  5| 
inches.  Thickness  of  tops,  five-sixteenths  and  one-half  inch;  thickness  of  bottom, 
-sixteenths  and  one-half  inch;  thickness  of  ends,  five-sixteenths  and  one-half  inch; 
thickness  of  sides,  five-sixteenths  and  one-half  inch.  The  boards  should  not  be  planed. 
They  arc  joined  by  means  of  battens  nailed  in,  and  are  grooved,  tongued  or  glued. 
C  material  used  is  altogether  spruce.  The  tobacco  manufacturers  prefer  the  use  of 
timber  in  the  form  of  deals  or  round  logs.  Their  reason  is  that  the  system  of  using 
shooks  does  not  permit  of  cases  being  altered  in  size  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  unavoidable  shrinkage  of  the  shooks  renders  the  cases  more 
liable  to  pilferage.  Moreover,  shooks  require  storing,  while  the  deals  and  logs  can  be 
kept  in  the  open  and  there  is  much  less  cost. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  local  tobacco  manufacturers  a  more  attractive  com- 
mercial proposition  than  that  of  shooks  would  appear  to  be  that  of  pulping  up  all  the 
waste  matter  in  America  and  selling  in  this  country  either  the  pulp  sheets  or  container 
board  made  from  pulp. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  Americans  to  compete  with  Swedish  and  Russian  goods 
under  normal  conditions,  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  the  American  material.  In 
view  of  the  war,  the  supply  from  these  sources  is  now  curtailed. 

Condensed  Milk. — The  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk  use  about  5,000  cubic 
feet  weekly.  They  require  tongued  and  grooved  tops  and  bottoms.  Samples  are  pre- 
ferred. 

T'lothing  cases. — One  firm  of  uniform  clothing  contractors,  located  in  Bristol,  use 
250  wooden  boxes  a  year  of  the  following  sizes:  3  feet  2  inches  x  2  feet  6  inches,  1 
inch  thick,  rough,  inside  planed  out.  These  are  nailed  together  and  bound  with  iron 
bands.   The  cost  of  these  cases  to  the  firm  is  $1.28  (5s.  3d.)  each. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  cases. — A  firm  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  manufacturers  in 
Bristol  use  200,000  cases  per  annum.  These  are  made  of  white  Canadian  wood.  They 
buy  their  timber  c.i.f.  Bristol,  paying  cash  against  documents.  It  is  understood  that 
they  usually  purchase  on  two-year  contracts. — (The  Timberman.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  reports,  under  date  January  6,  that 
trade  there  is  generally  good.  The  season  has  been  exceptionally  dry  in  some  districts, 
but  on  the  whole  out-turns  are  up  to  a  good  average,  and  prices  for  all  staple  products 
except  hemp  and  kauri  gum  are  exceptionally  high.  The  very  high  prices  for  meat 
and  wool,  coupled  with  lack  of  feed  in  some  parts,  are  causing  supplies  to  come  for- 
ward for  export  earlier  and  more  heavily  than  usual. 
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The  Christmas  trade  was  almost  totally  unaffected  by  the  war,  most  trades, 
especially  those  catering  for  luxuries  and  women's  goods,  having  beaten  all  records  of 
sales. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  acreage  under  wheat  having  been  reduced  below  normal 
the  New  Zealand  Government  have  had  to  import  500,000  bushels,  and  bread  has  risen 
in  price.  Butter,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  being  retailed  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  and  sugar 
(grown  in  Fiji  and  refined  in  Auckland)  had  gone  up  to  £22  per  ton,  otherwise  prices 
were  not  noticeably  higher,  except  for  odd  lines,  such  as  chemicals  and  drugs,  salt- 
petre, &c. 

Supplies  of  bank  notes  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  inadequate,  and  both 
in  Auckland  and  New  Zealand  banks  have  had  to  fall  back  on  gold.  Silver  was  also 
in  short  supply  owing  to  the  big  demand. — {Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

TRADE  DEPRESSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  number  of  new  business  enterprises  undertaken,  writes  the  Chugai  Shogyo 
(Tokyo),  is  a  barometer  of  the  condition  of  business.  The  journal  takes  occasion  to 
review  the  returns  published  at  times  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  of  the  amount  of  the 
capital  of  new  enterprises  undertaken. 

The  returns  for  last  year,  just  published,  show  that  it  was  a  year  of  extreme 
business  depression.  The  total  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  new  enterprises  was  only 
$124,893,420,  a  decrease  of  $134,460,000  on  the  figures  for  1912  and  of  $73,704,000  for 
1913.  The  year  1912 »was  a  bad  one,  encountering,  as  it  did,  "  a  great  national  misfor- 
tune "  (in  the  death  of  the  Emperor) ;  but  in  the  first  half  of  that  year  the  Saionji 
Cabinet  undertook  administrative  reforms,  and  the  economic  condition  was  relieved  of 
the  pressure  brought  on  by  a  long-continued  loose  financial  administration.  Economic 
activity  was  shown,  and  many  new  enterprises  were  undertaken. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  national  mourning  checked  business,  but  the 
amount  of  the  capital  of  new  enterprises  undertaken  in  the  same  year  reached  higher 
figures  than  had  been  seen  for  some  years.  The  capital  of  new  manufacturing  enter- 
prises amounted  to  $72,210,000,  that  of  railways  and  tramways  to  $28,884,000,  and 
that  of  spinning  mills  to  $11,454,000. 

The  year  1913  opened  in  a  period  of  national  mourning,  and  the  trade  depression 
continued,  and  yet  the  capital  of  new  manufacturing  enterprises  amounted  to  $41,- 
334,000  and  that  of  railways  and  tramways  to  $24,900,000,  while  that  of  banks  formed 
showed  an  increase  of  $4,980,000  on  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  But  in  the 
total  a  decrease  of  $60,756,000  was  shown. 

Last  year  was  the  first  year  after  the  national  mourning  and  opened  very  hope- 
fully, but  soon  the  country  suffered  another  bereavement  in  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Dowager.  The  Okuma  Cabinet  was  formed,  with  its  "  no-loan  policy,"  which,  ±n  a 
way,  only  anticipated  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  has  brought 
about  a  contraction  in  the  amount  of  Bank  of  Japan  notes  in  circulation  and  a 
general  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  while  a  heavy  blow  was  struck  at  all  new 
enterprises.  In  these  circumstances  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  new  enterprises 
undertaken  last  year  fell  off  to  half  the  amount  for  1912  and  below  the  figures  for 
1913.  The  manufacturing  industries  undertaken  last  year  showed  a  decrease  of  $84,- 
660,000;  railways  and  tramways,  a  decrease  of  $13,446,000;  banking  and  spinning, 
each  a  decrease  of  $9,960,000 ;  and .  electric  works  and  mining,  each  a  decrease  of 
$4,980,000  on  the  figures  for  1913,  and,  compared  with  1912,  manufacturing  enterprises 
decreased  $22,410,000;  banking  business,  $15,936,000;  railways,  $9,462,000;  and 
marine  transport,  $5,976,000;  but  owing  to  special  circumstances  the  marine  produce 
business  showed  an  increase  of  $1,992,000  on  the  figures  for  1913,  and  the  marine 
transport  business  and  insurance  an  increase  of  $6,972,000  and  $498,000,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  1912. 
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The  marked  decrease  shown  in  the  new  enterprises  undertaken  last  year  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  great  depression  of  business  experienced  last  year.    The  public  are 

amended  to  watch  the  economic  barometer  constantly,  to  keep  themselves  well 
informed  of  current  conditions,  and  to  work  to  meet  the  requirement  of  markets  which 
<-h:ii!uv  hour  l\v  hour. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Pnblic  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  February  25,  1915. 

Wheat.  « 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

r  ort  >v  iinam — 
C.  P.  R  

Empire  Elevator  Co    

Offilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T  Pacific                    „  .      . . 

Bushels. 

lot, 138 
239,920 
359-, 330 
442,897 
259,014 
488,961 
840,665 
324,871 
147,448 

1,491,452 
11,151 
208,781 

4,915,628 

Bushels. 

45,141 
194,378 
197,468 

58,417 
143,248 
309,667 
305,888 
189,6.^0 
123,997 

571,386 
6,502 
46,392 



Bushels. 

13,077 
34,355 
35,346 
21,514 
7,936 
18,381 
25,946 
34,541 
13,968 

60,7  7 

3,44;* 

Bashels. 

3.547 
100,969 
125,089 

"  "  270,398 
88,838 

Bushels. 

162,903 
569,622 
7-17,233 
522,828 
680,596 
905,847 
1,172,499 
606,157 
285,413 

2,213,395 
57,365 
338,104 

T71       .   \\T1 1 1  '  , _„    Till      .     .     _  * 

57,115 

Port  A  i 1  fun  - 
Po  t  Arthur  rOlevator  Co 
D  Horn  *  Co 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 

ratal  terminal  elevators 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

89,790 
39,712 
79,482 

2,192,114 

269,280 

854,940 

8,231,962 

475,499 
1,124,967 

1,600,466 

566,123 
261,379 

12,643 
13,525 

1,536 

1,054,265 
1,401,407 

827,502 

26,168 

1,536 

2,455,672 

86,705 
92,285 

86,705 

410,560 

676,633 
1,720,426 
20,014 
*  113,441 
675,782 
121,468 

15,076 

653,281 

193,678 
693,098 
183,986 
871,840 

6,435,988 

U^rrWr.  Klevato  Ho. 

318,275 

Port  McNicol  

318,518 
1,216,732 
20,014 
*  113,441 
487,145 
3,v862 

15,076 

304,160 

358,115 
443,150 

60,544 

Colling  wood  

Goderich                                  .  | 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

Kingston  — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co. 

Commercial  Elevator  Co.   

Port  Col  borne   

188,637 
117,606 

215,120 

105,016 

t  28,985 

Montreal— 

Hart  our  Commissioners  No.  1  

193,678 
102.785 
3,273 
463,468 

3,560,427 

No.  2 

Montreal  W  arp  Housing  Go   

West  St.  John,  N.B  

572,785 
162,544 
406,908 

2,643,855 

17,528 
18,169 
1,464 

142,177 

Total  public  elevators  

89,529 

10,076,521 

5,663,471 

437,625 

946,005 

17,123,622 

*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels.    +  Cora.     J  Not  reported.    Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William,  283,132  bushels. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
February  25,  1915. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
-Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 

Wheat- 

So.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

11,186 
689,466 
1,377,628 
1,273,962 
705,667 

Bushels. 

221,751 
716,651 
499,365 
120,184 
6,454 

Bushels. 

3,488 
544,704 
1,724,914 
504,027 
382,397 
140,690 
14,451 
245,756 

Bushels. 

14,674 
1,455,921 
3,819,193 
2,277,354 
1,20S,248 
147,144 
14,451 
1,139,536 

No.  2   ,  

XT^.  Q 

No.  4  Wheat  

XT.,  C 

Other  •.  

857,719 

36,061 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
XT,,  i    fi  \\j 

4,915,628 

O  R7K 
Z«Oi  O 

560,698 
443,506 
238,763 

1,600,466 

3,560,427 

4,0ol 

378,037 
354,134 
25 -,422 
499,548 
346,757 
802,926 

10,076,521 

6,606 
1,386,716 
9515,547 
552,057 
551,560 
380,240 
1,829,745 

Mr.  O 

X  . .  Q 

447,981 
158,907 
54,872 
52,012 
33,483 
80,247 

Ti'-.r    AT.-.    1  17"  ^  ,.  ,J 

-  No.  1  Feed   

XT,.  O 

Other  

Totals,  Oats  

Barlev — 

XT,-.    Q  T7,,.^.„„ 

946,572 

2,192,114 

827,502 

2,643,855 

5,663,471 

101,240 
146,818 
53,963 
IK,  557 
117,047 

JVJ,.  Q 

80,510 
11  <  ,04b 
17,063 
17,584 
36,177 

269,280 

20,730 
5,438 

23^434 
36,900 
973 
80,870 

XT,.  A 

Other   

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

26,168 

142,177 

437,625 

679,877 
134,757 
23,353 

60,544 

740,421 
134,757 
24,661 

17,181 

No.  2  C.W    

No.  3  C.W  

1,308 

Other    

16,953 

228 

Totals,  Flax.   :  

Corn  

854,940 

1,536 

60,544 
28,985 

917,020 
28,985 

8,231,962 

2,455,672 

6,435,988 

17,123,622 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Man UFAOTURERSj  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton.  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

323.  South  African  commission  agency. — A  South  African  manufacturers'  agent 
is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  Canadian-made  handles  of  all  kinds,  also  furniture, 
chairs  (cheap),  folding  chairs,  and  general  household  hardware.    Catalogues  with  f.o.b. 
rices  Montreal  or  St.  John  requested. 

32  1.  Box  shooks. — Quotations  are  asked  for  on  fruit  boxes  made  from  clear  white 
pine.  Box  IS  x  12;  tops  and  bottoms,  5-J  wide  x  1;  ends,  f ;  depths,  2,  2|,  2 J,  2|,  3,, 
4,  5,  G,  x  I 

325.  Box  shooks. — Quotations  are  asked  for  on  fruit  boxes  which  must  be  made 
from  clear  white  pine.  The  actual  sizes  wanted  are:  8  pieces,  26  x  5|  x  I;  3  pieces, 
12  x  12  x  § ;  2  pieces,  11£  x|x|. 

326.  Tables  and  bedroom  furniture. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase direct  or  act  as  agents  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  cheap  extension  tables 
and  bedroom  furniture,  which  must  be  packed  in  the  knock-down  state.  Immediate 

correspondence  requested. 

327.  South  African  agency  for  dry  goods. — A  South  African  manufacturers' 

agent  is  prepared  to  take  up  agency  for  Canadian-made  blue  denham,  cottonade,  and 
ladas  cloth.    Samples  with  prices  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John,  and  full  information 

requested. 

328.  Cereals. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  grain  merchants  claiming  an  extensive  connec- 
tion in  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  peas,  solicits  correspondence  from  Canadian  shippers 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  business. 

329.  Pulp  and  paper. — A  gentleman  in  France  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian pulp  mills  with  a  view  to  placing  their  products  in  France.  He  would  also  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  large  paper  factories  dealing  exclusively  in:  (1)  the  newspaper 
article,  finished  and  pressed,  in  reams  and  rolls  (news  print)  ;  (2)  commercial  enve- 
lopes, official  and  commercial  size;  (3)  all  ordinary  white  papers,  coloured,  having  in 
31   •■:  considerable  quantities  in  a  position  to  reply  to  all  requests  by  return  mail. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERC" 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 
Eevenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Statistical  Kecord  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  table. 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. 
Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 
Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  Foreign  Countres  and  Treaties  and  Conventions. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Report. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing   Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Grain  Act. 
Canada  Year  Book. 
Census  Returns. 

Commercial  Arrangements  between  Canada  and  Foreign  Countries. 
Export  Directory. 
Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  duly,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

In  view  of  the  transfer  of  British  Consuls  from  and  to  various  Consulates,  and 
the  occasional  retirement  of  these  officers,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  the 
address  of  the  Consulate  and  omit  the  names  of  the  Consuls. 


Austria-Hungary: 

Trieste,  British  Consul  General. 

Belgium: 

Antwerp,  British  Consul  General. 

Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General* 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Alexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Turkey : 

Constantinople,  British  Consul  General. 

Turkey-in-Asia : 

Smyrna,  British  Consul  General: 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Cat- 
alogues should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or, 
which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne, Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address  Cancoma. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracorn. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,    P.O.     Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  Street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,     Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape   Town.    Cable  address,  Cantracorn. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracorn. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracorn. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.S.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 


Edgar    Tripp,     Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A  E.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.  Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood  &  Co., 
Buildings,   P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,  41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN   HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  L  ondon,  S.W.,  England. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTERS. 

There  is  being  sent  out  with  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Report  the  supplement 
containing  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  year  1914.  A  notice  with  reference 
to  this  supplement  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  Weekly  Report  No.  580. 

Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Foreign 
Importers  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  This  directory  has  been 
compiled  from  lists  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  various  Canadian  Trade 
Officials  and  gives  the  names  of  merchants  who  are  interested  or  likely  to  become 
interested  in  Canadian  exports.  There  has  also  been  inserted  other  matter  of 
interest  including  a  list  of  the  principal  oversea  mail  and  cargo  steamship  services, 
particulars  with  reference  to  the  coinage,  weights  and  measures  of  foreign  countries, 
and  data  respecting  the  Customs  requirements  of  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  in  regard  to  invoicing. 

A  copy  of  this  directory  will  be  sent  to  all  those  who  are  on  the  regular  mailing 
list  for  the  Weekly  Report.  Additional  copies  will  be  obtainable  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood.) 

Barbados,  February  19,  1915. 

THE  LUMBER  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  several  recent  reports  to  the  opportunities  offered  in 
the  Caribbean  colonies  to  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada.  In  an  article  on  the  imports 
into  the  West  India  Islands  receiving  preference,  it  was  shown  that  the  British  colo- 
nies, party  to  the  agreement,  imported  lumber  to  the  value  of  about  £250,000  annually. 
This  did  not  include  Grenada,  which  did  not  at  that  time  but  has  since  given  a  pre- 
ference to  Canadian  lumber,  nor  Jamaica,  whose  import  is  valued  at  approximately 
£150,150.  The  opening  these  markets  offered  to  British  Columbia  lumber  through  the 
canal  was  dealt  with  in  a  special  report  last  year,  and  the  requirements  of  the  British 
West  India  colonies,  as  a  whole,  for  lumber,  shingles,  shooks  and  staves  were  shown 
to  average  about  £450,000  a  year.  Of  the  islands  which  are  independent  or  belong  to 
foreign  governments,  and  have  no  preferential  arrangements  with  Canada,  the  largest 
importer  of  lumber  is  Cuba,  and  the  next  Porto  Rico.  The  requirements  of  these  two 
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inlands  are  ot"  the  same  general  character  as  the  British  West  Indies.  So  far  as  can 
be  irathored  from  published  official  statistics,  Canada  supplies  about  £200,000  of  the 
whole  import.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  lumber  is  shipped  through  New  York,  some 
oi  whirh  is  undoubtedly  Canadian,  it  is  probable  that  the  figure  for  Canada  is  much 

larger. 

LUMBER  TRADE  AMONG  ISLANDS  OTHER  THAN  BRITISH. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Consuls  in  the  foreign  West  Indies,  informa- 
tion of  a  general  character  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the  lumber  imported  into 
the  islands  to  which  they  are  accredited.  The  information  supplied  is  in  some  cases 
rather  meagre,  from  the  fact  that  the  official  returns  in  these  islands  do  not  furnish 
very  detailed  particulars  in  regard  to  the  lumber  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  deal- 
ing in  lumber  have  been  furnished  by  the  consuls,  with  the  statement  that  these  names 
have  been  taken  from  commercial  lists  and  that  no  responsibility  can  be  accepted  as 
regards  their  standing.  This  data  should  be  of  value  to  Canadian  firms,  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  open  up  business  with  these  islands.  As  the  trade  will  be  shown  in 
th<  :  ■  Lowing  paragraphs  to  be  of  some  importance,  British  Columbia  firms  also  should 
adopt  means  of  obtaining  a  share  of  it. 

TOTAL  VALUE  OP  LUMBER  IMPORTED. 

The  subject  is  of  such  importance  to  the  Canadian  lumber  trade  as  to  justify 
beingf  referred  to  again  in  detail,  though  it  has  been  dealt  with  fully  before.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  quantity  of  Canadian  lumber  supplied  these  markets  is  not  adequate  to  the 
opportunities  offered.  The  total  value  of  the  annual  import  amounts  to  over  $8,000,- 
000.  Of  this,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  together  import  about  five-eighths,  the  other 
foreign  West  Indies  about  one-eighth,  leaving  one-fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  import 
into  the  British  West  Indies.  Details  of  the  value  of  the  import  and  the  general 
character  of  the  trade  in  the  foreign  islands  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statements. 

CUBA. 

The  British  Consul  General  of  Cuba  in  a  report  on  the  lumber  industry  of  that 
island,  points  out  that  it  is  not  only  an  importing  country  but  exports  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  hardwood.  The  exports  for  1913  were  valued  at  $2,314,105.  Of  this, 
all  but  about  6  per  cent  was  cedar  and  mahogany  in  about  equal  proportions,  and 
most  of  this  lumber  went  to  the  United  States.  The  following  list  gives  in  detail  the 
import  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  last  in  which  complete  returns  are  pub- 
lished, and  the  countries  from  whence  the  lumber  comes.  The  principal  importing 
firms,  in  regard  to  which  no  responsibility  can  be  assumed  as  to  their  standing,  are 
also  given : — 
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Free  op  Duty. 
Rough  Pine . . 


Subject  to  Duty- 
Common  Wood. 


Fine  Wood, 


Other  Woods. 


From. 


United  States . 
British  W.  Indies . 

Canada  

Mexico  

France   

United  Kingdom. . 


Total. 


United  States  

British  W.  Indies 

Canada  

Belgium. . .   

Spain  

France   

Italy  

United  Kingdom . 


Total. 


United  States  . 
Santo  Domingo 
Spain  


Total . 


United  States 
Germany  .... 

Belgium  

France  

Italy  


Total 


Thousand  Jeet. 


117,414 
1,410 
15,321 
237 
4 

2,502 


136,894 


18,383,231 
1,938,259 


105,305 
11,550 
79,490 
20,200 

268,706 

20,806,801 


15,249 
200 
1,895 


17,344 


7,276,386 
165,567 
1,968 
7,198 
132,005 


Vah 


2,208,864 
20,374 
262,649 
3,142 
120 
40,750 


2,541,4 


461,839 
26,888 
300 
9,500 
465 
2,617 
800 
3,607 

506,016 


1,203 
20 
554 


1,777 


,583,124 


250,728 
30,700 
30 
290 
1,941 

283,689 


DEALERS.  IN  LUMBER  IN  HAVANA. 


A.  Alvarez,  Mercaderes  22. 

Carbonell  y  S.  Pelayo,  La  Quinta  esq.  a  Corta. 

Compania  de  Maderas,  Concha  1. 

Moffett  Bobbins  &  Co.,  M.  Gonzalez  22. 

Pattin  &  Hamlin,  M.  Gonzalez  56. 

Eamon  Planiol,  Monte  361. 

A.  Quesada,  Cristina  5. 

Carlos  Gomez  y  Comp,  Calzada  de  Cristina  16£. 


PORTO  RICO. 

The  import  of  lumber  into  Porto  Rico  consists  chiefly  of  boards,  planks  and 
scantlings  from  New  York,  pitch  pine  from  the  gulf  ports  and  Florida,  and  some 
spruce  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  class  of  lumber  is  declared  to  be  poor,  and  known  as 
"merchantable,"  the  boards  not  being  clear  of  knots,  and  altogether  of  cheap  quality. 
Neither  the  quantity  nor  the  exact  value  is  declared,  but  generally  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  United  States  supplies  some  50,000  M.  feet  at  a  value  of  about  $1,000,000 
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I.!  .  and  Canada  about  2,000  M .  feel  valued  at  about  $30,000.  The  principal  dealers 
are  as  follows: — 

Abo.y  Vidal  &  Co.,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Finlay,  W.  &  Lee  Inc.,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Oonipania  Industrial  de  Santurce,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Succsr  de  Isidro  A.  Sanchez,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Alberto  Bravo,  Mayaguez,  P.R. 

Pagan  Lopez  *y.  Co.,  .Mayaguez,  P.R. 

Moral  &  Co.,  Mayaguez,  P.R. 

Successores  de  Ma  vol  linos.  &  Co.,  Ponce,  P.R. 

Bonniu  &  Co.,  Ponce,  P.R. 

Ponce  Agricultural  &  Industrial  Co.,  Ponce,  P.R. 

THE  FRENCH  ISLANDS. 

The  quantities  of  white  and  pitch  pine  imported  into  Guadeloupe  in  1913  were, 
respectively,  1,196,212  feet  and  893,907  feet.  The  quantity,  however,  of  pitch  pine 
received  was  much  below  the  average  of  other  years  which  runs  over  a  million  feet 
ami  is  about  the  same  in  quantity  as  white  pine.  White  pine  boards  are  generally 
one  inch  thick,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  width. 

The'  lumber  imported  into  Martinique  consists  of  pitch  pine  scantlings,  planks 
and  boards,  and  white  pine  boards.  Very  little  dressed  lumber  is  imported,  because 
on  this  a  much  higher  duty  is  levied.  The  quality  of  pitch  pine  is  "  all  heart,"  and 
some  "  square  edge  and  sound."  White  pine  boards  are  of  the  quality  known  in  Mar- 
tinique as  No.  2  West  India  shippers,  and  are  generally  of  Canadian  origin,  shipped 
through  New  York.  The  customs  returns  do  not  classify  lumber  into  pitch  and  white 
pine,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figure  for  each.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  the  proportion  of  white  pine  is  only  20  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  returns 
as  they  appear  are  as  follows: — 

Lumber  sawn  and  squared,  over  35  mm.  (about  1J  inches)  thick,  3,285,816  kilos, 
value  310,337  francs. 

Lumber  sawn  and  squared,  35  mm.  and  less  thick,  4,284,374  kilos,  value  334,641 
francs. 

The  following  are  the  firms  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  Fort-de-France, 
Martinique;  and  in  Pointe-a-Pitre  and  Basseterre,  Guadeloupe: — 

P.  de  Reynal,  Fort-de-France. 

Les  Fik  de  Caminade,  Fort-de-France. 

A.  Richaud,  Fort-de-France. 

L.  Bonnaire  &  M.  Cottrell,  Fort-de-France. 

L.  LaRougery,  Fort-de-France. 

Rimbaud  Aries  &  Co.,  Fort-de-France. 

A.  Questel  &  Co.,  Pointe-a-Pitre. 

Amede  Wachter  &  Co.,  Pointe-a-Pitre. 

E.  Fleurot,  Pointe-a-Pitre. 

A.  Liguieres  &  Co.,  Basseterre. 

A.  D.  Gratenel,  Basseterre. 

SANTO  DOMINGO. 

The  statistics  of  this  island  make  no  distinctions  in  the  imports  between  lumber 
and  manufactures  of  wood,  but  group  them  under  the  head  of  wood  and  manufactures 
thereof.  There  has  been  a  very  remarkable  increase  each  year  in  the  quantity  and 
value  imported.   Nearly  90  per  cent  is  returned  as  coming  from  the  United  States,  and 
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about  10  per  cent  from  Germany  in  cheap  German  and  Austrian  furniture.  Canada 
is  not  mentioned  under  this  head,  but  it  is"  known  that  a  certain  quantity  of  white 
pine  and  spruce  coming  from  New  York  is  of  Canadian  origin.  The  bulk  of  the 
importation  is  of  rough  and  dressed  yellow  pine,  brought  in  schooners  from  the  gulf 
ports.  White  pine  is  used  in  considerable  but  relatively  smaller  quantities,  and  arrives 
by  steamer  from  New  York,  but  is  not  imported  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify 
sending  schooner  loads  from  Canadian  ports.  In  parts  of  the  island,  native  woods 
are  not  suited  for  house  construction,  and  the  import  is  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
interior,  however,  local  pine  is  used  for  house  building  on  account  of  the  heavy  freight 
rates  from  the  coast.  Native  hardwood  is  used  for  such  purposes  as  railway  ties,  quay- 
planking,  piles,  etc.  The  lumber  imported  is  declared  to  be  of  the  cheapest  quality. 
A  list  of  the  principal  importers  in  this  Republic  is  given  as  follows : — 

Hohlt  &  Co.,  San  Domingo. 

Juan  A.  Reid,  San  Domingo. 

Angelo  Porcella,  San  Domingo. 

Vicini  Estates  Corporation,  San  Domingo. 

Ihssen,  Schumacher  &  Co.,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

F.  Fereccio,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

Carl  Quentin  &  Co.,  La  Romana. 

M.  de  Moya,  Hijo  y  Cia.,  Sanchez. 

J.  M.  Battle  &  Co.,  Puerta  Plata. 

Augusto  Arzeno,  Puerta  Plata. 

F.  Lembke  &  Co.,  Monte  Cristy. 

THE  DANISH  ISLANDS. 

No  return  is  at  hand  from  which  the  exact  value  of  the  import  of  lumber  into 
the  Danish  West  India  Islands  can  be  determined.  However,  the  quantity  and  value 
imported  into  St.  Thomas  is  known,  and  from  this  it  is  probably  near  the  mark  to 
estimate  the  total  value  of  the  import  into  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Ian,  the 
three  islands  forming  the  Danish  group,  at  £7,000.  The  import  into  St.  Thomas  is 
principally  from  the  United  States,  a  small  quantity  also  coming  from  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  Pitch  pine  is  principally  imported,  though  there  is  the  usual  quantity 
of  white  pine  and  spruce  mixed  with  it.  The  import  last  year  consisted  of  835,281 
feet  of  lumber  imported  in  this  way,  at  a  valuation  of  £4,462.  Two  of  the  principal 
dealers  in  lumber  whose  names  are  listed  in  St.  Thomas  are  A.  H.  Lockhart  and  Carl 
V.  La  Beet. 

VENEZUELA  AND  CURACAO. 

The  British  Vice  Consul  at  Venezuela  reports  that  practically  all  the  timber 
imported  into  Venezuela  is  in  the  form  of  rough  logs,  the  duty  thereon  being  much 
lower  than  in  the  case  of  worked  timber.  The  total  amount  imported  last  year  was 
5,222  tons,  mostly  white  and  pitch  pine,  valued  approximately  at  £30,000.  The  port  of 
shipment  was  New  York,  but  the  lumber  that  arrived  was  partly  Canadian,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  proportion  was  American  and  what  Canadian.  The 
following  saw-mills  are  the  chief  importers  of  timber  in  the  district  of  Caracas: — 

Matos  y  Cia.,  72  Solis  a  Cano  Amarillo,  Caracas. 

Rios  y  Cia.,  Esq.  del  Urapal  de  Canelaria,  Caracas. 

Rodriguaz  Ceballos  y  Cia.,  "El  Tunel"  6  Sociedad  de  Traposos,  Caracas. 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  lumber  annually  imported  into  Curacao,  valuing 
£3,246.  The  bulk  of  the  lumber  is  pitch  pine,  and  comes  from  the  southern  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  white  pine  from  New  York,  which  is 
probably  Canadian.  The  two  leading  companies  importing  lumber  are  the  Curacao 
Trading  Company  and  S.  E.  L.  Maduro  &  Sons. 
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LOCAL  STOCKS  AND  PRICES  OF  LUMBER. 

Od  the  first  of  the  month  a  schooner  from  Nova  Scotia  landed  in  Barbados  236  M 
feet  of  spruce,  sold  previous  to  arrival,  at  $27.50  per  M.  Advices  are  that  other 
cargoes  are  expected.  Dealers  are  fully  supplied  with  white  pine  and  spruce,  and 
further  shipments  are  not  required  just  at  present.  The  last  sale  noted  of  Canadian 
white  pine  was  at  $27.67  round.  Shingles  are  in  large  supply,  both  Gaspe  and  Cedar 
Laying,  and  there  are  no  inquiries  at  present.  Cooperage  material  in  shooks  and 
hoops  are  also  in  supply. 

Reports  from  Trinidad  are  to  the  effect  that  the  market  is  fully  stocked,  but  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  some  inquiries  for  American  and  Nova  Scotian  white 
pine. 

The  market  in  Demerara  seems  to  be  supplied,  as  a  recent  schooner  from  Nova 
Scotia  landed  nearly  300,000  feet  of  white  pine.  The  exports  of  the  colony  in  green- 
heart,  crabwood  and  shingles  in  recent  months  seem  to  keep  up  a  fair  average.  The 
prospects  are  that  the  export  of  the  colony  in  lumber  will  tend  to  increase. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  lumber  shipments  from  the  Pacific  coast  through  the 
•anal  to  Atlantic  ports  still  continue,  one  cargo  being  reported  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  on  the  20th  January,  and  on  the  22nd  a  mixed  cargo  in  which  there  were 
3,000  Ar  feet  of  lumber. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  January  27,  1915. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

/ 

In  Weekly  Report  No.  509,  the  necessity  of  direct  representation  in  South  Africa 
was  gone  into  fully,  and  suggestions  were  made  which  have  resulted  in  considerable 
correspondence  with  various  Canadian  firms.  Although  full  particulars  have  been 
supplied  in  every  case,  a  large  number  of  the  firms  interested  in  export  have  preferred 
to  make  arrangements  along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  engaging  travellers  in 
'  Canada  who  work  entirely  on  a  commission  basis. 

A  number  of  leading  Canadian  firms  are  now  represented  for  the  first  time  in 
South  Africa,  and  others  are  perfecting  arrangements  for  representation  in  the  near 
future.  Other  firms  are  corresponding  along  lines  which  indicate  a  possibility  of  an 
effort  being  made  to  secure  their  share  of  this  market.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
review  of  the  conditions  with  regard  to  commercial  travellers  under  various  headings, 
should  be  of  service. 

INFORMATION  AS  TO  LICENSES. 

For  Canadian  manufacturers  or  producers  who  are  either  sending  or  co-operating 
with  other  firms  in  sending  a  Canadian  traveller  on  salary  and  expense  account,  the 
first  item  under  consideration  after  the  traveller  has  landed  in  Cape  Town  is  the 
securing  of  provincial  permits  or  license  to  sell  goods ;  the  cost  of  these  licenses  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  fixed  charge  are  as  follows: — 

Cape  Province. — All  travellers  are  required  to  take  out  a  license  as  agents  for  a 
foreign  firm ;  the  "  foreign  firm  "  in  this  sense  being  regarded  as  a  firm  outside  the 
colony.    The  license  referred  to  costs  £50  per  annum  or  £25  per  half  year  if  only  one 
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firm  is  represented,  and  £5  or  £2  10s.,  respectively,  for  every  additional  firm  up  to  a 
maximum  of  £100  or  £50,  respectively.  Half-yearly  licenses  can  only  be  taken  out 
after  June  30. 

Natal. — A  traveller  "  being  the  agent  or  representative  who  in  Natal  solicits  orders 
for  the  purchase  of  the  goods  or  things  of  any  person,  firm  or  company  which  does 
not  itself  carry  on  a  licensed  business  and  also  have  a  license  in  Natal,"  is  required 
to  take  out  an  annual  license  bearing  a  stamp  value  of  £10.  All  licenses  expire  on 
December  31;  if  taken  out  after  June  30,  £6  only  is  charged. 

Travellers  are  subject  to  income  tax  on  all  income  earned  in  Natal,  and,  if  resi- 
dent in  Natal,  on  income  earned  outside  Natal  also. 

Orange  Free  State. — Travellers  are  required  to  take  out  a  license  which,  for  trade 
or  general  merchandise,  costs  ££>,  and  is  available  for  three  months. 

Transvaal. — Travellers  are  required  to  take  out  a  license  at  a  cost  of  £10  yearly 
or  £6  half-yearly.    All  licenses  expire  on  December  31. 

As  a  great  number  of  the  Canadian  firms  making  inquiries  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  send  a  traveller  for  a  few  months,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  conditions  govern- 
ing all  those  who  start  in  after  the  first  half  of  the  year,  bringing  the  cost  down  one- 
half  for  that  year. 

Another  item  in  regard  to  the  licenses  which  should  be  noted  is  that  after  three 
years'  residence  the  cost  for  a  full  year's  license  is  exactly  half  the  cost  of  the  first 
year. 

The  principals  of  firms  visiting  their  customers  either  alone  or  with  their  regular 
traveller,  who  do  not  solicit  orders  are  not  required  to  take  out  a  license. 

DEMAND  FOR  A  UNIFORM  RATE. 

For  some  time  the  Union  Government  have  given  their  attention  to  many  depu- 
tations from  commercial  travellers,  resident  agents  and  merchants  who  demand  a 
uniform  rate  for  the  Union.  The  general  understanding  is  that  such  a  law  will  come 
into  force  which  will  make  the  cost  of  a  license  to  be  not  more  than  £35,  which  will 
cover  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Conditions  of  finance  owing  to  the  war  may  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
during  the  next  session  of  parliament,  but  there  is  every  confidence  that  it  will  soon 
come  into  force. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  EXPENSE. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  probable  average  daily  expense.  There  are  two 
trips  made  each  year  and  according  to  the  lines  carried  each  trip  should  average  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  On  the  first  few  trips  the  time  occupied 
should  be  longer  than  will  be  the  case  when  the  traveller  is  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  local  conditions.  On  each  trip  the  principal  centres  to  be  visited  are  as  follows: 
Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Cudtshoorn,  Port  Elizabeth,  Kingwilliamstown,  Grahamstown, 
East  London,  Queenstown,  Durban,  Pietermaritzburg,  Bloemfontein,  Johannesburg, 
Pretoria,  and  Kimberley.  According  again  to  the  lines  carried  there  is  the  possibility 
of  also  visiting  some  smaller  centres,  but  for  commercial  men  representing  Canadian 
manufacturers,  the  cities  as  enumerated  embrace  the  work  to  be  done.  Time  in  each 
centre  will  of  course  vary  from  say  three  days  in  smaller  places  to  twenty-eight  days 
or  more  in  and  about  Johannesburg.  This  trip  means  covering  about  3,700  miles  and 
a  traveller  with  an  average  of  four  trunks  will  at  a  conservative  estimate  find  his 
expense  account  run  into  about  $9  a  day.  This  includes  the  maintenance  of  a  sample 
room,  which  very  often  costs  him  more  per  day  than  his  hotel  bill.  Sample  rooms  are 
usually  hired  in  the  business  section  of  each  town  and  according  to  the  demand  will 
cost  from  $3  to  $5  a  day. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  LINES  CARRIED. 

Th<  traveller  must  be  backed  up  by  his  house,  in  other  words,  the  house  must 
pi  vi  itself  reliable.  A  Canadian  firm  sending  a  traveller  this  distance  should  know 
from  experience  that  their  representative  is  a  reliable  man  and  he  should  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  lines  carried  from  raw  material  to  packing  case.  The  buyers  of 
this  country  are  in  almosl  every  case  old  country  trained  men,  which  means  that  they 
are  thorough  in  every  way.  They  are  also  particularly  keen,  as  goods  are  submitted 
to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  manufacturing  world.  Almost  every  buyer  interviewed 
has  expressed  himself  along  the  following  lines:  "Let  your  people  show  us  their 
Bamples,  Let  us  talk  with  their  representative  and  we  are  sure  to  do  a  large  business 
with  them  in  many  lines." 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Under  this  heading  must  be  placed  such  general  lines  as  would  be  carried  by  a 
resident  agent  in  South  Africa  for  Canadian  firms.  For  some  reason,  probably  past 
experiences,  Canadian  firms  refuse  for  the  most  part  to  consider  the  South  African 
custom  of  contribution  towards  expenses  or  towards  missionary  work.  If  considera- 
tion, however,  is  given  to  the  cost  of  fixed  charges  and  travelling  expenses  in  this 
country  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  proposition  is  only  a  fair  one,  at  least  until  such  a 
time  as  a  firm  has  demonstrated  to  an  agent  the  possibilities  of  their  line.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  others,  a  great  many  people  are  dishonest 
enough  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sake  of  the  subsidy  alone.  This  difficulty,  however, 
can  be  overcome  by  an  exhaustive  inquiry  with  references  furnished  by  the  applicant 
in  addition  to  local  references,  British  and  American  usually  being  given. 

Manufacturers  should  also  look  carefully  into  the  lines  which  the  applicant  is 
already  carrying.  Most  local  agents  represent  several  firms  and  there  is  a  limit  to 
any  one  agent's  efforts  which  should  be  in  kindred  lines.  If  the  firm  applying  for  an 
agency  be  a  regular  commission  house  with  travellers  specializing  in  kindred  lines, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  such  applicants.  Houses  of  this  kind  who  are  willing 
to  take  on  new  agencies  can  bring  good  results  immediately  owing  to  their  established 
connection  and  organization. 

CONTRIBUTION  TOWARDS  EXPENSES. 

If  there  is  any  one  or  group  of  firms  making  arrangements  for  representation  in 
South  Africa  on  a  strictly  commission  basis,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  assure 
themselves  that  the  prospective  commission  agent  is  in  a  financial  position  to  do  them 
justice  by  taking  out  licenses  for  all  districts,  be  able  to  travel  over  long  distances  in 
an  expensive  country  and  to  live  for  at  least  six  months  before  receiving  returns  on 
his  commission  account.  Unless  an  agent  can  fulfil  these  conditions,  considerable 
time  is  lost  before  the  facts  are  disclosed,  and  in  the  meantime  much  harm  may  be 
done  in  an  effort  to  secure  working  partners  to  finance  the  sale  of  goods. 

As  a  rule  very  few  men  are  in  a'  position  to  tackle  a  new  country  with  a  new  line 
or  lines  at  their  own  expense,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  some  portion  of  the  cost  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  manufacturer.  The  amount  contributed  would  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  lines  of  goods  offered  for  sale ;  however,  the  manufacturers  should  be 
the  best  judges  of  the  time  required  to  establish  a  new  line.  At  this  distance,  two 
years  would  probably  be  about  the  time  required  to  prove  the  value  of  the  agency  as 
an  income  producer. 

The  established  custom  in  South  Africa  is  an  allowance  of  some  kind  towards 
expenses,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  lines, it  would  be  difficult  to  interest 
reliable  agents  in  missionary  work  of  any  kind  unless  a  subsidy  or  guarantee  of  some 
kind  were  made  for  at  least  the  first  two  years. 
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When  Canadian  firms  make  inquiries  they  should  place  us  entirely  in  their  con- 
fidence. There  are  letters  on  file  from  Canadian  firms  requesting  information  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  for  them  of  trade  in  South  Africa,  and  on  making  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  both  by  correspondence  and  personally  it  is  found  that  they  are  already 
doing  business  either  through  New  York  or  London  commission  houses. 

Canadian  firms  who  either  wish  to  extend  their  trade  or  to  start  exporting  or  who 
are  inquiring  about  securing  a  local  agent  should  give  every  information  for  our 
guidance.    This  information  should  be  along  the  following  lines: — 

Is  the  manufacturer  or  producer  doing  business  in  South  Africa? 
Has  the  manufacturer  or  producer  ever  done  business  in  South  Africa? 
Has  the  manufacturer  or  producer  ever  been  represented  in  South  Africa; 
if  so,  by  whom? 

Is  the  manufacturer  or  producer  represented  in  South  Africa  through  any 
British,  American  or  other  commission  house? 

Will  the  manufacturer  or  producer  make  a  contribution  towards  expenses? 

Wliat  commission  will  the  manufacturer  or  producer  pay,  and  will  the  com- 
mission be  allowed  on  all  goods  exported  to  South  Africa  or  on  orders  booked 
by  the  agent  only? 

The  latter  system  is  objected  to  by  all  good  agents  owing  to  the  method  of 
repeat  orders  as  established  by  South  African  "houses. 

Is  the  manufacturer  or  producer  prepared  to  advertise  his  wares  in  South 
African  trade  papers  or  daily  papers? 

Catalogues  with  f.o.b.  prices,  c.i.f.  if  possible,  also  full  information  re  pack- 
ing, weight  and  season  of  assured  delivery. 

The  above  points  refer  mostly  to  general  lines  which  of  necessity  must  be  repre- 
sented by  either  the  commercial  traveller  from  Canada  or  the  local  agents  who  travel 
twice  a  year  to  each  centre. 

RESIDENT  AGENTS  IN  SPECIFIED  DISTRICTS. 

There  are  other  lines  such  as  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  dairy 
implements  and  machinery,  mining  machinery  and  general  machinery  which  should 
be  handled  in  an  entirely  different  way.  The  system  which  has  been  found  most 
successful  in  agricultural  and  dairy  lines  is  resident  firms  for  certain  specified  dis- 
tricts. 

The  successful  American,  British  and  Canadian  firms  are  all  strongly  represented 
in  districts  by  firms  who  are  organized  to  do  a  business  of  this  kind. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  firms  the  manufacturer  first  sent  out  a  factory  representa- 
tive to  cover  the  country,  which  meant  securing  proper  local  representation  and  acquir- 
ing a  first  hand  knowledge  of  local  conditions  which  is  of  great  value  to  all  depart- 
ments in  the  factory. 

In  addition  to  this  initial  expense,' most  of  these  firms  send  over  at  regular  inter- 
vals some  home  representative  who  is  able  to  inform  all  his  aaents  on  the  exact  factory 
conditions  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  his  firm  by  personal  inspection  how  effectively 
each  local  agent  is  looking  after  their  line.  If  under  past  conditions  the  results 
secured  warranted  organization  of  this  kind,  there  should  scarcely  be  any  limit  to 
future  possibilities,  as  agriculture  in  a  modern  way  is  really  only  in  its  infancy  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  some  day  be  the  leading  industry  of  South  Africa. 

The  local  districts  as  a  rule  are  worked  from  the  following  centres:  Cape  Town, 
Oudtshoorn,  Mossel  Bay.  Kingwilliamstown,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban, 
Pietermaritzburg,  Bloemfontein,  Kimberley,  Johannesburg,  and  Pretoria. 

NECESSITY  FOR  ORGANIZATION. 

There  are  some  South  African  firms  in  agricultural  and  dairy  machinery  who 
work  from  one  centre  and  have  their  own  branch  establishments  in  all  centres;  these 
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firms  are  B  success  as  they  are  thoroughly  organized.  Other  firms  have  secured 
agencies  for  all  of  South  Africa  and  appoint  their  own  sub-agents.  As  a  rule  an 
agency  of  this  kind  brings  good  results  in  one  district  only — that  is  at  headquarters. 

For  a  BUCCessful  business  in  South  Africa  in  agricultural  and  dairy  machinery 
in  a  general  way,  organization  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  secure  and  hold  business  in 
11  ourse  there  are  firms  in  Canada  who  specialize  on  certain  lines  which 
wo  lid  nol  allow  the  expense,  nor  do  they  require  the  same  organization  as  general 
lines.  1 1  Buch  firms,  in  making  inquiries,  will  furnish  us  with  complete  data  along  the 
following  linos,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  place  their  lines  to  advantage. 

Is  the  manufacturer  doing  business  in  South  Africa;  if  so,  is  he  already 
represented  in  South  Africa,  or  by  American,  British  or  other  commission 

houses  ? 

If  not  doing  business  now,  has  he  ever  done  business,  and  if  so,  under  what 

conditions? 

If  the  article  warrants  it  will  he  send  an  expert  over? 

What  commission  will  the  manufacturer  pay,  and  is  he  willing  to  contribute 
towards  expenses? 

Will  the  manufacturer  advertise  and  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent? 

Will  the  manufacturer  consign  stock  to  the  agent? 

If  the  agent  purchases  stock,  what  are  the  terms  of  payment? 

The  manufacturer  should  also  furnish  all  details  of  cable  code,  catalogue 
with  export  prices  f.o.b.  or  c.i.f.  if  possible  and  all  other  particulars  of  weight, 
etc. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  MACHINERY  MANUFACTURERS. 

For  mining  and  general  machinery,  especially  the  heavy  grade,  local  representa- 
tion is  an  absolute  necessity  and  the  agent  should  be  located  in  Johannesburg  with 
full  power  to  handle  all  sales  and  contracts,  which  of  course  involves  the  necessity 
for  a  complete  cable  code  arrangement  between  the  manufacturer  and  agents. 

In  the  case  of  tenders  for  both  mining  houses  and  railways,  there  is  very  often 
little  enough  time  for  these  to  reach  England  and  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  details 
to  be  gone  into  thoroughly,  while  Canadian  firms  are  under  a  still  greater  handicap. 
A  local  agent  on  the  spot  who  is  in  touch  with  all  possible  new  contracts,  is  able  to 
educate  the  mine  engineer  on  the  possibility  of  his  particular  machinery,  which  often 
brings  details  into  the  tender  form  which  are  a  distinct  advantage.  Again  there  is 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  handle  all  details  which  may  require  explanation  by 
personal  interviews  and  as  most  of  the  machinery  is  contracted  for  under  a  clause 
which  calls  for  erection,  a  permanent  expert  local  agent  is  required,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  personal  interviews  for  promoting  sales  and  of  being  on  the  spot  to 
settle  possible  disputes. 

When  the  line  will  permit  of  it  a  branch  house  of  the  manufacturer  is  best,  if 
this  is  not  possible  the  manufacturer  should  come  over  and  select  his  agents.  The 
manufacturer  must  also  furnish  models  of  all  machinery  and  supply  sufficient  cata- 
logues and  advertising  material. 

Canadian  machinery  manufacturers  of  special  lines  or  of  mining  tools,  who  can- 
not see  their  way  clear  to  send  a  representative  over  to  either  establish  a  branch 
house  or  select  their  own  agents  will  receive  every  help  possible  in  the  securing  of  an 
agent  if  they  will  write  us  giving  as  much  information  as  possible  along  the  follow- 
ing lines : —  -        "  ! 

Is  the  manufacturer  shipping  to  South  Africa  now  or  has  he  ever  sold  here? 
If  making  several  lines  which  does  he  consider  the  best  or  most  suitable 
for  this  market  ? 

What  commission  will  the  manufacturer  pay  on  standard  catalogue  lines 
and  what  commission  will  he  pay  on  lines  which  require  expert  work  on  tender 
contracts? 
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Will  commission  be  paid  on  all  goods  exported  to  this  market? 
Will  the  manufacturer  contribute  an  allowance  towards  expenses? 
If  the  class  of  goods  made  require  it,  will  a  home  expert  be  sent  over  from 
time  to  time? 

Will  models  be  supplied? 

Will  the  manufacturer  advertise  in  local  papers  or  trade  papers  and  will 
he  supply  all  advertising  material? 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  EXPORT  FIRMS. 

Readers  of  the  Weekly  Report  will  have  noticed  that  for  some  time  a  great  many 
inquiries  have  gone  forward  from  South  African  commission  agents  who  were  pre- 
pared to  take  up  Canadian  agencies.  Many  of  these  agents  were  supplied  with 
addresses  of  inquiring  Canadian  firms  and  references  were  made  to  the  catalogues 
on  file.  Many  of  these  catalogues,  however,  are  out  of  date  and  it  is  specially  requested 
that  Canadian  firms  shall  forward  two  copies  of  their  latest  catalogues  together  with 
price  lists  for  export.  If  any  two  catalogues  weigh  more  than  eight  ounces  they  should 
be  sent  separately. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  OR  REPRESENTATIVES. 

It  is  also  specially  requested  that  Canadian  firms  now  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  should  forward  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  representatives.  If  their 
goods  are  sold  through  any  commission  house  agency  in  the  United  States,  British 
Isles,  Canada  or  other  countries,  the  addresses  of  such  agencies  are  also  requested. 

Detailed  information  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  report  from  any  Canadian 
firm  prepared  to  make  a  serious  effort  for  an  export  trade  will  meet  with  results  which 
under  any  other  form  of  inquiry  or  demand  would  take  many  months  to  accom- 
plish. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  D.  M.  McXibhin.) 

Johannesburg,  January  14.  1915. 

GOLD  OUTPUT. 

The  gold  output  for  December  and  the  year  1914  was  declared  by  the  Chamber 
of  Mines  on  January  5,  and  may  be  gathered  from  the  figures  in  the  following 


tables : — 

TOTALS  FOR  1914. 

1914  (Transvaal)   £35,588,075 

1913  (Transvaal)   37,358,040 

Decrease   £1,769,965 

1914  yield  ounces.  8,378,139 

1913     "                                                                                      »  8,794,824 

Decrease                                                                 "  416,685 

Witwatersrand,  1914   £34,124,434 

1913  !!   .'.  35]812'605 

Decrease   £1,688,171 

Outside  districts,  1914   £1,463,641 

1913   &4M8S 

Decrease   £81,782 
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TOTALS  FOB  DECEMBER. 

The  totals  for  December  are  appended.  The  November  totals 
from  which  comparisons  may  be  deduced: — 

Wi  twatersrand —  Ounces. 

December   669,075 

November   685,450 

Decrease   16,375 

Outside  Districts — 

December   26,062 

November   30,386 

Decrease   4,324 

Grand  Total — 

December  ,  695,137 

November   715,836 

Decrease  '  20,699 


are  also  given, 


2,842,048 
2,911,605 

69,557 


110,707 
129,072 


18,365 


2.952,755 
3,040,677 


87,922 


REASONS  FOR  THE  DECREASE. 


Several  causes  have  contributed  to  the  decrease  of  £1,769,965  in  the  output  of  the 
Transvaal  for  191-1  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
a  strike  in  July,  1913,  but  it  had  by  no  means  the  reducing  effect  upon  the  gold  indus- 
try that  resulted  from  the  more  prolonged  industrial  trouble  of  January  last  year. 
Then  there  lias  undoubtedly  been  a  militating  influence  in  the  hostilities  in  Europe 
and  the  rebellion  in  South  Africa.  These  have  taken  an  appreciable  number  of  men 
from  the  mines  for  active  service,  whilst  they  have  also  somewhat  diminished  the 
native  labour  supply.  The  figures  for  last  year  and  for  1913  are  both  below  the  total 
for  101-2,  which  was  £38,767,560.  Students  of  the  progress  of  the  gold  industry  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  there  have  only  been  three  periods  of  interrupted  ascendancy 
in  the  statistics.  The  first  was  in  the  war  period  (1899-1902),  the  second  was  during 
the  industrial  disputes  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  the  third  is  now  being  experi- 
enced. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  GOLD  INDUSTRY. 

The  yearly  gold  production  of  the  Transvaal  for  the  last  eleven  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 


Ounces.  £ 

1904                                             .   3,779,521  16,054,809 

19D5   4,897,221  20,802,074 

1906  '    5,786,617  24,579,987 

1907    6,451,384  27,403,738 

1908    7,052,617  29,957,610 

1909   •  •  7,280,545  30,925, 78S 

1910    7,533,843  32,001,735 

1911    8,237,723  34,991,620 

1912  "   9,124,299  38,757,560 

1913    8,795,824  37,468,024 

1914    8,378,139  35,588,075 


STEPS  TAKEN  TO  FOSTER  INTER-IMPERIAL  TRADE. 

It  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  to  know  what  steps  have  been  taken 
in  South  Africa  to  secure  to  the  manufacturers .  of  the  British  Empire  a  large  share 
at  least  of  that  trade  which  Germany  and  Austria  have  forfeited  for  the  time  being 
through  their  participation  in  the  war. 

In  Johannesburg,  a  Consumers'  Alliance  has  been  formed,  the  object  of  which,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  is  as  follows: — 
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"  To  protect,  support  and  further  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  and  par- 
ticularly the  trade  thereof  within  that  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  known  as 
South  Africa,  and  to  discourage  all  persons  within  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from 
trading  with  enemy  aliens  and  others  who  may  be  acting  inamicably  to  the  interests 
or  trade  of  the  Lritish  Empire,  and  to  advance  and  assist  by  all  possible  legitimate 
means  the  welfare  of  the  general  mercantile  community  in  South  Africa,  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown  and  Empire,  and  to  induce  the  use  and  consumption  by  every  legitimate 
means  of  goods  produced  from  or  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  or  those  coun- 
tries which  are  in  alliance  with  it  in  preference  to  goods  produced  from  other  coun- 
tries or  manufactured  elsewhere.'' 

DETAILS  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Alliance  is  non-political,  and  that  its  founda- 
tions are  broad  and  patriotic.  It  is  an  endeavour,  while  preventing  the  alien  enemy 
from  enjoying  British  privileges,  to  induce  some  degree  of  patriotism  into  trading, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  supplier  and  the  consumer.  A  part  of  the  scheme  involves  the 
issuing  of  certificates  of  membership  to  tradesmen  throughout  the  country,  who  thus 
become  the  subscribing  members  of  the  Alliance.  Ordinary  membership  is  free.  Such 
a  certificate  is  issued  only  to  those  who  find  themselves  in  accord  with  the  objects  of 
the  Alliance,  and  who  recognize  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  Empire  and  to  South  Africa 
alike  to  foster  British  trade  in  South  Africa.  Before  the  trader  is  able  to  obtain 
such  a  certificate,  whatever  be  his  position  and  whatever  may  be  the  scale  of  his  trad- 
ing, he  has  to  give  his  oath  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  employing  any  Germans  or 
Austrians  nor  capital  controlled  from  either  of  those  countries.  No  trader  is  obliged 
to  take  out  the  certificate,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  that  he  should  do  so  unless  he  is 
actuated  by  a  feeling  of  patriotism.  The  consumer  who  deals  with  a  firm  possessing 
the  certificate  of  the  Alliance  will  know  that  he  is  not  supporting  a  business  employ- 
ing either  German  capital  or  German  workers.  But  the  certificate  will  do  more  than 
help  the  consumers.  Indirectly,  a  result  of  the  granting  of  these  certificates  has  been 
to  do  justice  to  some  traders,  in  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  removing  unjust  preju- 
dice, for  there  are  many  traders  in  Johannesburg,  and  probably  throughout  South 
Africa,  who  from  their  trading  names  are  judged  by  the  public  to  be  German  firms, 
but  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  no  German  connections  whatsoever.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  firms  not  suspected  of  possessing  German  capital,  and  trading  in 
purely  British  names  for  the  benefit  of  the  alien  enemy,  are  found  to  be  almost  wholely 
German.    They  are  thereby  precluded  from  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  Alliance. 

These  certificates  are  being  taken  up  very  rapidly  in  Johannesburg  and  along  the 
Reef,  and  the  value  of  them  is  widely  felt. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  branches  of  the  Alliance  in  all  principal  towns  of 
South  Africa. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  work  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  the  Alliance  has  been  and  is  entirely  voluntary. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  BicJcerdike.) 

Manchester,  February  15,  1$15. 

beet  sugar. 

Some  very  remarkable  experiments  have  of  late  years  been  made  by  British  farmers 
and  land  owners  in  the  production  of  beet  for  sugar  purposes,  and  the  results  already 
vi  I  are  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.  These  experiments  have  given  every 
proj  lise  of  ultimate  success,  even  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  previous  to  the 
war,  when  the  growers  of  beet  in  England  had  to  face  the  keen  competition  of  the 
established  continental  industry. 

IMPORTS  OF  BEET  SUGAR. 

How  great  the  needs  of  this  country  are  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  figures, 
which  show  the  demand  made  by  sugar  consumers  in  Great  Britain,  upon  our  con- 
tinental neighbours : — 

REFINED  SUGAR. 

Imports — Annual. 


Country —  Tons.  Average  Price. 

From  Germany   453,500  £12 

"      Austria   175,700  £12  , 

"      Holland   189,400  £12 

Belgium   64,900  £12 

France   35,200  £12 

Russia   9,200  £12 


927,900  at  £12  =  £11,134,800 


RAW  SUGAR. 

Imports — Annual. 


Country —  Tons.  Average  Price. 

From  Germany   440,600  £9  10s.  Od. 

Austria   148,500 

Holland   28,400 

Belgium   27,700 

Denmark   35,500 

France   634 


681,334  at  £9  10s.  Od.  =  £6,472,673 


GERMAN  AND  AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  easily  seen  what  a  preponderating  share  of 
the  trade  was  held  by  Germany  and  Austria,  in  fact  their  share  of  the  total  was 
£13,149,000.  These  competitors  will  be  cripled  for  some  time  to  come  as  the  result 
of  the  war  and  the  British  farmer  now  has  an  opportunity  to  step  into  the  breach. 

ENGLISH  SOIL  SUITABLE. 

One  result  of  the  experiments  in  the  growing  of  beet  is  to  prove  that  not  only  is 
the  soil  well  suited  for  beet  production  but  the  yield  per  acre  is  equal  in  most  cases 
to  the  continental  yield,  and  in  many  instances  much  better.  This,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  land  is  enriched  by  beet  cultivation  so  that  other  crops  grown  in 
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rotation  yield  very  much  better  results,  should  prove  an  incentive  to  the  farmer  and 
increase  his  area  under  this  crop,  or  induce  him  to  make  an  early  start  in  the  culti- 
vation of  it. 

ACREAGE  NECESSARY. 

In  order  to  produce  the  sugar  needed  by  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  some  eight  million  tons  of  beets,  requiring  about 
680,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  industry  needs  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
farmer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  railway  company.  The  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  Company  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  setting  out  the  advantages  and 
methods  of  cultivation.  Under  experts  it  has  been  proved  that  Surrey,  Hants,  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  beets. 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS. 

The  following  table  from  the  Agricultural  Economist  serves  to  indicate  how, 
from  1841  to  1901  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  agricultural  population: — 


Agricultural  f 

Year.  Total  Population.  Population. 

1841   15,914.148  2,300,000 

1851   17,927,609  1,712,739 

1861   20,066,224  1,655,178 

1871   22,712,266  1,456,971 

1881   25,974,439  1,352,389 

1891   29,002,525  1,284,981 

1901   32,527,843  1,192,167 

1911   36,075,269  1,291,828 


DANISH  BACON  SHIPMENTS. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  assisting  to  keep  up  the  supplies 
of  bacon  to  Great  Britain  is  shown  in  a  communication  sent  by  the  Board  to  the 
Manchester  Wholesale  Provision  Association.  It  states :  "  Considerable  quantities  of 
maize  have  been  imported  from  the  Argentine  and  the  United  States  into  Denmark 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  supplies  were  insuffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  Danish  farmers,  the  board  have  allowed  a  quantity  of 
maize  and  other  feeding  stuffs,  the  exportation  of  which  is  generally  prohibited,  to 
be  shipped  to  Denmark  from  this  country.  This  concession  was  made  with  the  object 
of  enabling  Danish  farmers  to  maintain  their  usual  shipments  of  bacon  to  this  coun- 
try, as  they  have  in  fact  done." 

FOOD  PRICES. 

In  a  striking  review  of  the  conditions  governing  the  nation's  supply  of  food  and 
other  necessaries,  and  their  prices,  the  Prime  Minister  recently  declared  in  the  House 
that  the  rise  was  below  the  level  anticipated,  and  in  regard  to  wheat  he  stated  that  the 
speculation  in  America  which  had  largely  forced  up  the  price,  was  likely  to  come  to 
an  end  in  June. 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES. 

The  increases  in  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  may  be  seen  from  a  reference  to  the 
following  table.  The  comparisons  are  with  the  prices  ruling  in  February,  1914,  and 
also  with  the  average  of  prices  of  the  three  previous  years: — 

Average  of 
Last  year.    Three  Years. 
Increase.  Increase. 
Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

Wheat   72  66 

Flour   78  66 

Foreign  meat   12  19 

Sugar   72  43 

Coal   15  14 
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PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  lias  issued  a  statement  giving  the  quantity  of  wheat 
Bold  and  the  average  price  per  quarter  for  the  week  ended  Saturday,  January  23,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  each  year  since  1908: — 


Quarters  Sold.  Average  Price. 

s.  d. 

190S                                                                                            54,555  33  1 

1!>09                                                                                              102,691  33  8 

1910                                                                                .             80,653  33  4 

1911                                                                                         91,629  30  5 

1912  r.               82,127  34  0  . 

1913  57,175  31  0 

1914                                                                                            75,619  31  0 

1915                                                                                            120,180  53  0 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  written  reply  in  the  House,  furnished 
:  tistics  regarding  the  amounts  of  wheat,  including  meal  and  flour,  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  half  year  from  July  1  to  December  31  of  each  of  the  years 
1911,  1912,  1913  and  1914,  from  British  possessions  and  foreign  countries. 

The  totals  from  British  possessions  for  the  periods  mentioned  were: — 


Year.  Cwts. 

1911   31,907,000 

1912   37,390,000 

1913  ."   34,632,000 

1914   36,927,000 

From  foreign  countries  the  totals  were: — 

Year.  Cwts. 

1911   29,110,000 

1912   31,791,000 

1913   28,098,000 

1914   28,048,000 


STOCK  OF  GRAIN. 


The  stocks  of  grain  on  hand  at  the  Manchester  ship  canal  grain  elevator,  for 
the  week  ending  February  13,  1915,  were  as  follows,  as  compared  with  the  previous 


week : — 

Feb.  13, 1915.  Feb.  6,  1915. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Wheat                                                                                     17,210  16,844 

Maize                                                                                        9,198  5,365 

Oats                                                                                          1,060  1,211 

Barley                                                                                             171  177 

Linseed                                                                                        721  1,075 


Total  f   '28,360  24,672 


LIVERPOOL  STOCK  OF  GRAIN. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  publishes  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays : — 

Wheat—  Jan.  30,  1915.  Dec.  31,  1914. 

White  centals.  42,134  52,617 

Unted  States  and  Canadian                                  "  1,980,273  2,428,552 

Black  Sea  and  Danubian                                       "  92,713  117,196 

Indian                                                                    "  16,707  133,947 

River  Plate     5,210 

Total  wheat                                                 7.  2,131,827  2,737,522 

Barley                                                       ..  ..centals.  90,876  117,585 

Oats                                                                         "  29,790  39,580 

Indian  corn                                                           "  930,192  687,873 
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SHIP  CANAL  RETURNS. 

The  Manchester  ship  canal  have  now  arrived  at  the  result  of  the  past  year's 
work.  The  decrease  in  the  total  receipts  only  amounts  to  £2,200,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures: — 

Year.  Total. 

1910   £555,735 

1911   580,841 

1912   605,179 

1913   654,937 

'       1914   652,737 

The  reduction  is  entirely  attributed  to  the  war,  as  the  figures  at  the  end  of  July 
showed  an  increase  of  £26,724  over  the  same  period  of  1913. 


TIMBER  SHORTAGE. 

High  rates  of  freight  coupled  with  the  temporary  suspension  of  North  sea  traffic 
and  the  closing  qf  the  Austrian  ports,  is  causing  a  serious  shortage  of  timber  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  timber  used  comes  chiefly  from  the  forests  of  Canada,  Scan- 
dinavia, Russia,  Finland  and  Auctria,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  from  Canada 
very  little  is  now  being  imported. 


TIMBER  PRICES. 

Freights  also  have  gone  up  enormously,  and  the  result  is  an  abnormal  increase  in 
timber  prices.  Some  idea  of  the  increase  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  timber 
which  in  J uly,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  could  be  bought  at  £9  a  standard  c.i.f ., 
is  now  costing  £15.  This  applies  chiefly  to  the  common  classes  of  building  timber, 
such  as  spruce  and  deals.  The  freight  rate  from  St.  John  to  Manchester,  has  increased 
from  40s.  in  July  to  90s. — and  the  result  is  that  the  building  of  new  property  through- 
out this  district  has  practically  ceased. 


MARGARINE  PRODUCTION. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  production  of  margarine  has  expanded  from  40,000 
tons  in  1900  to  100,000  tons  in  1913  (last  available  figures).  In  1913  Great  Britain 
also  imported  76,900  tons,  so  that  the  annual  consumption  represents  about  8£  pounds 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  as  comparedtwith  an  average  of  17  pounds  per  head 
of  pure  butter.  In  Holland,  where  the  manufacture  of  margarine  has  been  a  staple 
industry  for  twenty-five  years,  the  consumption  in  1913  amounted  to  55,000  tons,  or 
about  20  pounds  per  head  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  Holland  exports  a  large 
quantity. 

MARGARINE  CONSUMPTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  of  margarine  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing countries: — 

Population.      Annual  Total.    Per  Head. 


Tons.  Lbs. 

United  Kingdom  „  . .        46,300,000           176,900  8| 

Holland                                                              6,100,000             55,000  20 

Denmark  ,                                                  2,850,000             43,600  34 

Norway                                                                2,400,000             26,355  241 

Sweden                                                              5,500,000             20,000  8 


The  foregoing  figures  show  the  example  set  by  Denmark  as  a  thrifty  country,  for 
while  exporting  her  butter  at  remunerative  prices  she  consumed  an  average  per  capita 
of  thirty-four  pounds  margarine. 
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TRADE  OF  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  1913. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  made  greater  progress  in  the  development  of  its  natural 
resources  than  any  other  country  in  South  America.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  construction  of  railways  and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  agricultural  industry,  and  the 
subsidiary  industries  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  industrial  development  is  reflected 
in  the  expansion  of  foreign  commerce.  During  the  decade  1903  to  1913  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  x\rgentina  exceeded  that  of  any  other  country, 
the  increase  in  the  imports  was  2-21 -35  per  cent,  in  the  exports,  lift* 79  per  cent,  and 
in  the  total  trade,  156-92  per  cent. 

The  Republic  occupies  a  unique  position  with  respect  to  the  European  war.  More 
than  s0  per  cent  of  her  imports  consist  of  manufactured  products,  while  96  per  cent 
of  the  exports  is  made  up  of  agricultural  and  animal  products,  thereby  indicating  a  large 
surplus  of  food  supplies  over  the  requirements  of  the  home  market.  In  1913,  accord- 
ing to  Argentine  statistics,  the  proportion  of  wheat  exported  to  that  produced  was  55 
per  cent,  of  oats,  81  per  cent,  of  corn,  97  per  cent,  and  of  linseed,  89  per  cent.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  a  nation  primarily  engaged  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  kindred  industries  and  not  a  manufacturing  nation. 

The  imports  in  1913  from  Belgium,  France  and  Germany  accounted  for  31*1  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports,  while  the  exports  to  those  countries  amounted  to  26-6  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  loss  of  the  German  market  for  32  per  cent  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  country  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  requirements  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies.  Possibly  no  country  will  benefit  more  by  the  war  than  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  as  a  result  of  obtaining  higher  prices  than  usual  for  her  agricultural 
and  animal  products,  the  purchasing  power  of  her  people  will  be  considerably  increased. 

IMPORTS  INTO  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  total  imports  from  1909  to  1913  increased  from  302,756,000  pesos  (peso  =  96-5 
cents)  to  421,353,000  pesos,  or  about  39  per  cent  in  four  years.  The  imports  from 
Belgium  during  the  same  period  increased  from  13,570,000  pesos  to  21,954  000  pesos, 
or  about  62  per  cent,  the  imports  from  France  from  30,801,000  pesos  to  38,076,000 
pesos,  or  about  24  per  cent,  the  imports  from  Germany  from  44,556,000  pesos  to 
71,312,000  pesos,  or  about  60  per  cent,  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
99,198,000  pesos  to  130,887,000  pesos,  or  about  32  per  cent,  and  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  from  43,069,000  pesos  to  62,033,000  pesos,  or  about  44  per  cent.  The 
imports  in  1913  from  the  five  countries  mentioned  above  amounted  to  76-9  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports,  the  proportion  from  Belgium  was  5-2  per  cent,  from  France,  9 
per  cent,  from  Germany,  16-9  per  cent,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  31-1  per  cent,  and 
from  the  United  States,  14-7  per  cent.  The  imports  from  Canada  in  1913  were  valued 
at  1,652,000  pesos,  of  which  amount  building  materials,  principally  lumber,  accounted 
for  1,154,000  pesos,  agricultural  implements  for  374,000  pesos,  iron  and  steel  products 
for  46,000  pesos,  and  locomotion,  principally  vehicles,  for  39,000  pesos. 

As  stated  above,  the  imports  into  Argentina  from  Belgium,  France  and  Germany 
during  the  year  1913  amounted  to  31-1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  As  a  result  of 
the  war,  this  large  proportion  of  the  total  imports  together  with  possibly  a  part  of  the 
supplies  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  must  now  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
The  Argentine  Republic,  it  would  therefore  seem,  offers  an  excellent  field,  within 
certain  limits,  for  the  expansion  of  the  Canadian  export  trade.  For  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  this  market  and  the  possible  openings  for  Cana- 
dian goods,  the  attention  of  those  interested  is  directed  to  the  following  table  showing, 
by  large  groups,  the  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1913,  with  the  proportions 
received  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
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Argentine  peso  — 96 '5  cents. 


■ 

Imports 

into  Argentine  Repi 

'DT>1C,  1913 

FROM— 

Total 

Classification. 

Imports 



1913. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

United 

H l  n  <rf]  nn  1 

IxlllgUUIll  . 

ITnitPfl 

QUcll/CS. 

 .  

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 



1000 

1000 

Pesos. 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Agriculture,  articles  for  

9,125 

70 

390 

245 

854 

5,892 

1,419 

19 

2 

394 

5 

Beverages  : 

Spirits  and  liquors 

3,022 

2 

1  546 

38 

443 

12 

Wines  

9,806 

1 

%  769 

59 

29 

2 

Other  beverages  

1,154 

5 

114 

154 

152 

32 

Building,  articles  for    

35,776 

6,423 

2,683 

4,247 

5,014 

12,326 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 

15,194 

868 

3',  280 

2,707 

2,876 

2,544 

Electricity,  articles  for  

10,110 

65 

147 

5,070 

3,481 

598 

Food  products  : 

6,573 

6 

296 

2Q3 

788 

160 

Vegetable  food  products  ; — 

Flour,  starch  and  kindred  products 

1,434 

48 

335 

82 

92 

2,583 

2 

163 

18 

93 

194 

Products  for  infusions  and  drinks. . 

9,517 

18 

309 

234 

378 

15 

8,099 

2 

578 

2,854 

210 

7 

Vegetables  and  kindred  products. . 

6,728 

243 

139 

348 

100 

103 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  

4,611 

29 

803 

889 

993 

1,616 

Locomotion,  articles  for  

37,223 

3,391 

3,615 

7,478 

15,926 

5,646 

Metals  : 

Iron  and  steel  products  ; 

Raw  and  partially  manufactured. . . 

24,149 

3,727 

344 

6,782 

.  10,362 

2,666 

Manufactured  

25,891 

1,115 

1,836 

7,860 

7,600 

6,112 

Other  metal  products  ; 

- 

Raw  and  partially  manufactured. .  . 

3,400 

294 

155 

349 

2,026 

105 

Manufactured  

10,858 

129 

2,083 

4,165 

1,706 

871 

23,779 

180 

317 

360 

1,296 

15,742 

Paints  and  dyes   

2,535 

35 

176 

729 

1,086 

287 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  ; 

6,011 

156 

249 

2,894 

401 

859 

3,891 

82 

381 

1,182 

901 

170 

Stones,   glassware,   clay  and  ceramic 

products  ; 
Raw  and  partially  manufactured  

31,641 

66 

412 

229 

28,194 

610 

4,937 

500 

C78 

2,116 

962 

196 

Textiles  : 

41,407 

2,401 

2,999 

6,280 

15,525 

600 

Silk   

7,080 

54 

3,526 

18 

775 

63 

Wool  

16,752 

625 

2,500 

3,778 

8,373 

16 

Other 

1  m  1 1 
1,UIU 

1,255 

1,592 

11,074 

OOA 

zoO 

Tobacco  and  its  products . 

7,038 

22 

24 

126 

2,003 

686 

Wood  and  kindred  products  : 

Raw  and  partially  manufactured.  .  . 

4,253 

29 

197 

278 

-  55 

1,299 

Manufactured  

6,576 

63 

864 

2,028 

752 

1,325 

Miscellaneous  articles  

14,400 

293 

2,894 

5,918 

5,663 

902 

Total  imports,  1913   

421,353 

21,954 

38,076 

71,312 

130,887 

62,033 

1912  

384,853 

20,371 

37,619 

63,942 

118,669 

59,127 

1911  

366,811 

19,485 

38,027 

64,862 

108,637 

52,353 

1910  

351,771 

19,599 

33,651 

61,129 

109,377 

48,419 

1909   

302,756 

13,570 

30,801 

44,556 

99,198 

43,069 

76195— 2£ 
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EXPORTS  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1913  were  valued  at 
183,505,000  pesos,  of  which  amount  raw  agricultural  products  and  unprepared  animal 
products  accounted  for  121,508,000  pesos,  or  about  88  per  cent.  The  exports  from 
L909  to  L913  show  an  increase  of  86,154,000  pesos.  During  the  same  interval  exports 
to  Belgium  decreased  Prom  41,307,000  pesos  to  32,732,000  pesos,  exports  to  France 
from  ;!S.9!U>,000  pesos  to  37,719,000  pesos,  and  exports  to  the  United  States  from  26,- 
007.000  pesos  to  Jl'.SOo.OOO  pesos,  while  the  exports  to  Germany  increased  from  41,- 
10  pesos  to  57,916,000  pesos,  or  about  40  per  cent,  and  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  SO, 745,000  pesos  to  120,368,000  pesos,  or  about  50  per  cent.  During 
the  year  L913,  the  exports  for  orders  to  French,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions, 
and  Uruguay  totalled  117,716,000  pesos,  while  the  exports  of  raw  agricultural  pro- 
ducts,  principally  linseed,  maize  and  wheat,  to  Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions 
for  orders,  amounted  to  113,855,000  pesos.  It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  exports  to  Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions  for  orders  ulti- 
mately reached  Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  thereby  largely 
increasing  the  "figures  stated  as  representing  the  exports  of  Argentine  products  to  those 
countries. 

The  total  exports  of  raw  agricultural  products  for  the  year  1913  were  valued  at 
288,232,000  pesos.  The  principal  items  that  made  up  over  98  per  cent  of  this  large 
export  were  oats  of  a  value  of  20,448,000  pesos,  linseed  of  a  value  of  49,910,000  pesos, 
maize  of  a  value  of  112,292,000  pesos  and  wheat  of  a  value  of  102,631,000  pesos.  Under 
the  heading  of  unprepared  animal  products,  the  exports  in  1913  of  frozen  meats  were 
valued  at  40,297,000  pesos,  of  hides  and  skins  at  46,210,0-00  pesos  and  of  wool  at  45,- 
270,000  pesos.  These  three  items  made  up  more  than  96  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  unprepared  animal  products.  The  exports  to  Canada  in  1913,  according  to  Argen- 
tine trade  statistics,  were  nil,  but  in  1912,  the  exports  were  valued  at  1*8,124  pesos; 
and  consisted  wholly  of  wheat  flour.  No  exports  to  Canada  were  recorded  prior  to 
1912.  According  to  Canadian  trade  statistics,  Canada  imports  from  Argentine  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of  goods,  the  value  of  which  in  1914  amounted  to  $2,603,716.  The 
principal  items  that  made  up  this  amount  were  corn,  $338,719;  hides  and  skins, 
$2,194,732;  meats,  $22,700;  and  wool,  $20,010.  It  is  apparent  that  Canada  receives  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  products  of  Argentina,  which  are  credited  to  that  country 
in  the  Canadian  trade  statistics,  but  as  these  goods  arrive  in  Canada  after  a  series 
of  transhipments  through  other  countries,  the  United  States  or  some  other  country 
is  credited  with  the  export  in  the  Argentine  trade  statisics.  For  further  information 
relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Argentine  export  trade  the  attention  of  those  interested 
is  directed  to  the  following  table  showing,  by  large  groups,  the  exports  in  1913,  with 
the  proportions  sent  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States : 
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Classification. 

Total 
Exports 
1913. 

Exports  from  Argentine  Republic,  1913,  to 

Belgium. 

France. 

Germany. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

Agricultural  products  : 

Animal  products  : 

Offals  

Products  of  the  chase  and  fisheries.  . . . 

Total  exports,  1913   

1912  

1911  

1910  

K-00 
Pesos. 

288,232 
7,168 
5,507 

8,770 
130,330 
IS,  I  '4 
2,570 
10,618 
195 
1,817 
3.808 

1000 

Pesos. 

22,487 
94 
252 

99 
8,150 
825 
156 
422 

24 
182 

41 

1000 
Pesos. 

15,567 
16 

455 

27 
20,274 
573 
352 

22; 

'  180 
48 

1000 

Pesos. 

19,905 
124 
3,746 

13 
29,654 
2,4«0 
364 
637 
87 
844 
62 

1000 
Pesos. 

52,292 
534 
428 

21 

52,592 
8,3n9 
426 
5,073 
12 
391 
210 

1000 
Pesos. 

2,425 
15 
46 

6 

16,737 
70» 
932 
1,896 
53 
64 
18 

4X3,505 

4S0,3Ul 

321,09 

376,626 

397.351 

32,73 1 
37,258 
35,626 
30,481 
41,307 

37,719 
36,052 
39,092 
37,702 
38,996 

57,916 
53,995 
43,073 
45,o:,5 
41,353 

120,368 
121,373 
91,841 
80,793 
80,745 

22,895 
32.391 
24300 
2..,324 
26,0t>7 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  imports  received  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for  each  year  from  1909  to  1913  has  varied 
very  little,  while  the  proportion  of  the  total  exports  to  the  same  countries  exhibits 
little  change  except  for  the  year  1911.  This  is  especially  noticeable  from  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  proportion  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  for  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1909  to  1913. 


Proportion  of  Imports. 

Proportion  of  Exports. 

Countries . 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Belgium 

4  5 

5  6 

5  3 

5.3 

5.2 

10  4 

8.2 

11.0 

7.3 

H.8 

10.2 

!)  6 

10.4 

9  8 

9.0 

9  8 

10  1 

12.2 

7.5 

7.8 

14.7 

17  4 

18.1 

16.6 

16  9 

10  4 

12.1 

13  3 

11.3 

12.0 

32.8 

31  1 

29.»i 

30.8 

31.1 

20  3 

21 .7 

28  3 

25.3 

24.0 

United  States  

14  2 

13.8 

14  3 

15.4 

14.7 

6.6 

6.8 

75 

6.7 

4.7 

Total  

76.4 

77.5 

77.7 

77.9 

76.9 

57.5 

58.9 

72.3 

58.6 

56.2 

The  Department  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  special  statements  respecting  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  should  any  Canadian  importer  or- 
exporter  desire  further  particulars  with  regard  to  this  market. 
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IMPORTANT  SOUTH  AFRICAN  INQUIRY. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  trade  inquiry  No.  200,  which  appeared  on  page  309  of 
Weekly  Report  No.  575,  This  inquiry  arises  from  a  firm  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  who 
buy  in  large  quantities  and  who  desire  to  obtain  from  Canadian  exporters  the  follow- 
ing materials: — 

Gelatine — consumption  of  which  is  about  130  tons  a  month. 

Woodmeal — a  consumption  of  about  10  tons  a  month. 

Saltpetre    a  consumption  of  about  10  tons  a  month. 

Parchment — a  consumption  of  about  8  tons  a  month.  Size  of  sheet  required,  21^  x 
33,  500  sheets  to  ream,  30  pounds  to  ream.  The  parchment  paper  must  be.  of  good 
quality  and  is  used  for  wrapping  explosives. 

Brown  wrapping  paper — a  consumption  of  about  21  tons  a  month.  Good  quality 
required.  v 

Box  sots,  shooks — quotations  on  the  basis  of  15,000  or  20,000  a  month.  The  box 
-hooks  are  of  spruce.  Pieces  of  wood  have  been  received  at  the  department  forming 
a  sample  box  C_HU  inohes  long  by  9£  inches  wide  and  7f  inches  deep.  These  pieces  of 
wood  may  be  inspected  by  those  interested. 

Small  jars  containing  samples  of  the  saltpetre  (potassium  nitrate)  and  the  wood- 
meal  required  have  also  been  received  at  the  department  and  are  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion  of  interested  Canadians  on  application.  The  woodmeal  is  a  very  fine  amber 
coloured  powder  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  procured  from  Scandinavia. 

The  firm  inquiring  is  desirous  of  receiving  samples  and  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian houses  aide  to  supply  the  above  materials.  The  name  and  address  of  this  firm 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.^  (Refer 
fib  No.  A  073.) 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CUBA. 

The  following  review  of  the  opportunities  for  the  extension  of  British  trade  with 
Cuba  which  appeared  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  is  based  on  a  report  of  H.M. 
Minister  at  Havana  and  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
do- irons  of  increasing  their  trade  with  this  republic: — 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  INCREASING  TRADE. 

In  a  report  on  the  possibility  of  extending  British  trade  with  Cuba,  H.M.  Minister 
at  Havana  would  recommend  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  to  push  the  articles  they 
at  present  make,  but  they  should  vary  and  extend  their  ranges  of  goods  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  have  articles  which,  though  not  copies  of  German  and  Austrian 
goods,  might  serve  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  latter  supply. 
This  recommendation  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  lesser  strain  on  the  financial 
resources  of  the  factories  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  adoption  would  tend  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  Cuban  demand. 

As  regards  the  general  terms  under  which  business  is  conducted,  Cuba  offers 
nothing  of  special  note.  The  tendency  is  towards  long  credits,  and  three  months,  six 
months,  or  even  longer  terms  are  conceded.  Apparently  German  firms  have  used  the 
concession  of  longer  credits  as  a  means  of  obtaining  business.    The  fact  that  the  prin- 
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cipal  product  of  the  island  is  sugar,  and  that  the  sugar  crop  is  made  once  a  year,  must 
always  have  a  bearing  on  terms  of  credit  and  on  business  in  general.  The  sugar 
harvest  commences  in  December  and  continues  until  June  and  during  these  months 
the  money  which  has  been  invested  in  the  production  of  the  crop  is  gradually  released 
and  a  general  settlement  takes  place. 

HARDWARE. 

With  the  exception  of  tinplate,  which,  to  a  certain  extent  is  manufactured  locally, 
there  are  no  hardware  factories  in  Cuba.  The  principal  articles  of  hardware  imported 
in  1913  were:  Table  cutlery,  other  cutlery,  nails,  tinplate  manufactures  and  miscel- 
laneous hardware.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  short  supplies  in  various  lines.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  principal  shortages  will  be  in  enamelled  hollow-ware  of  the  cheaper 
grades,  including  kitchen  utensils;  this  ware  is  generally  white  inside  and  blue  out- 
side, and,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  wear  very  well,  it  finds  a  ready  sale.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  goods  is  of  Austrian  origin.  There  is  a  good  sale  also  for  scissors, 
razons,  cheap  grade  household  and  furniture  hardware,  trade  tools,  and  builders'  hard- 
ware. In  recent  years  the  number  of  electric  light  and  other  electric  plants  in  Cuba 
has  steadily  increased,  and  the  demand  for  sockets,  switches  and  other  electrical  hard- 
ware is  steadily  advancing.  In  scissors,  as  in  many  other  lines  of  steel  goods,  japan- 
ning, nickelling,  and  any  other  device  to  prevent  rusting  should  be  used  as  much  as 
possible  in  goods  for  the  Cuban  market.  In  packing  it  is  desirable  that  the  small 
cardboard  boxes,  which  ironmongers  keep  on  their  shelves,  should  be  marked  in  Spanish, 
and  that  the  packing  used  should  be  moisture  proof.  Six  months  is  the  common 
period  of  credit  given  in  this  trade. 

CHINA  WARE. 

The  principal  items  in  the  imports  of  chinaware  in  1913  were  china  and  porcelain 
for  table  and  other  uses.  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
in  table  china,  and  the  present  time  and  conditions  seem  opportune  for  securing  a 
substantial  increase.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade  is  in  heavy  plain  white  china. 
The  supply  of  porcelain  ware  and  miscellaneous  articles  is  almost  entirely  German, 
and  this  trade,  though  its  volume  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  chinaware  trade,  seems 
to  offer  an  opportunity  to  United  Kingdom  manufacturers. 

LEATHER  GOODS. 

In  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  leather  the  British  imports  in  1913  amounted 
to  a  value  of  £9,360  and  German  to  £11,232.  A  great  many  leather  belts  are  worn. 
For  the  Cuban  market  this  article  should  be  smart  in  appearance,  as  waistcoats  are 
not  generally  worn  and  the  belt  is  always  visible.  A  most  varied  assortment,  both  as 
regards  the  leather  and  buckles,  is  shown  by  the  shops  in  Havana.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  coin  purses  and  also  for  pocketbooks  to  carry  paper  money. 

Small  articles  of  leather  may  well  be  carded  for  shop  window  display  where  their 
nature  admits  of  it.  The  lettering  on  cards  should  be  in  Spanish,  as  should  also  any 
descriptive  name  stamped  on  the  article  itself,  though  probably  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  article  unstamped  unless  it  is  intended  to  register  the  name  or  brand. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

The  cotton  trade  being  already  largely  in  the  hands  of  United  Kingdom  manufac- 
turers and  well  known  to  British  merchants  requires  little  comment.  The  market  is 
one  which  requires,  and  pays  for,  careful  attention.  Inquiries  reveal  the  fact  that 
British  exporters  fulfil  all  requirements  and  that  they  and  their  methods  are  popular 
in  the  trade.   Success  in  this  line  appears  to  depend  largely  on  the  readiness  of 
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exporters  to  supply  what  the  Cuban  merchant  desires  and  willingness  in  some  cases 
to  grant  extended  credits.  The  larger  merchants  pay  cash  against  documents,  but  the 
usual  tonus  are  ninety  days  with  an  extension  of  six  months  in  some  cases.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  Germans  have  captured  a  portion  of  this,  as  of  other  trades, 
Lb  their  willingness  to  grant  as  long  as  six  months'  credit. 

Another  method  of  German  dealers  appears  to  be  to  quote  higher  prices  with  the 
Bame  discount  irrespective  of  the  length  of  credit,  the  price  itself  varying.  The  British 
merchant  quotes  the  Bame  price  but  the  rate  of  discount  varies.  The  German  method 
appears  to  appeal  to  many  Cuban  merchants. 

The  only  line  in  which  the  Germans  have  a  large  hold  is  in  cotton  knitted  goods 
(e.g.,  seeks  and  stockings  of  intermediate  quality).  The  trade  would  probably  repay 
attention  from  British  manufacturers.  The  class  of  goods  required  is  light  in  texture, 
of  small  sizes  and  of  somewhat  showy  patterns.  The  German  manufacturers  offer 
these  goods  in  great  variety. 

PAPER,  CARDBOARDS,  ETC. 

The  piper  imported  from  Germany  is  mostly  wrapping  and  tissue  paper,  coloured 
and  glazed  paper,  tinfoil  paper,  also  cheap  stationery  in  boxes  and  loose,  exercise 
books  and  paper  for  bookbinding.  The  only  kind  of  paper  imported  in  any  quantity 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  high-class  drawing  paper.  A  large  amount  of  low- 
quality  coloured  prints  and  lithographed  advertising  matter,  such  as  calendars,,  also 
comes  from  Germany.    Credit  terms  vary  from  thirty  days  to  three  months. 

MACHINERY. 

A  great  part  of  the  machinery  imported  is  for  use  in  connection  with  the  sugar 
industry.  The  market  in  these  goods  is  well  known  to  British  dealers  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  particular  reason  for  German  success  in  this  market  except  a  readi- 
ness to  grant  long  credits.  Entire  mills  and  all  the  parts  thereof  are  bought  indis- 
criminately from  all  the  countries  competing,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  preference 
for  British  centrifugals  and  for  German  filter-presses  and  pumps.  The  terms  of  credit 
for  all  kinds  of  machinery  show  great  variation. 

GLASS. 

The  imports  under  this  heading  include  window  glass,  bottles,  mirrors,  electric 
lamp-  and  small  glassware  and  in  none  of  these  does  the  United  Kingdom  do  a  large 
trade  with  Cuba,  most  of  these  goods  being  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

CHEMICALS  AND  MEDICINES. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  also  do  most  of  the  import  trade  in  chemicals 
and  medicines.    The  ob&cacles  to  British  trade  in  these  goods  have  so  far  been  the  lack 
of  parcel  post  facilities,  lack  of  British  distributing  houses  which  will  sell  chemicals  - 
wholesale  in  small  quantities,  such  as  are  numerous  in  Germany,  and  the  lack  of  local 

representatives  of  British  firms. 

PIANOS. 

Medium-size  upright  pianos,  which  are  sold  for  £70  or  £80  each  are  most  in 
demand.  The  frames  are  of  iron  and  the  cases  should  be  of  hardwood,  preferably 
mahogany,  as  soft  woods  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  insects.  Pianos  such  as  are  made 
for  India  would  be  suitable  also  for  the  damp  climate  of  Cuba.  As  most  pianos  are 
sold  on  the  instalment  plan  long  credits  are  required — from  six  to  twelve  months  being 
usual. 

TOYS. 

Most  of  the  toys  imported  come  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.    Terms  of 
credit  up  to  six  months  are  quite  usual. 
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JAPANESE  FOREIGN  TRADE  REVIEW. 

The  following  review  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  during  the  year  1914  was 
published  in  Commercial  Nagoya,  the  publication  of  the  Aichiken  Commercial  Museum, 
and  may  be  given  herewith  as  affording  amplification  of  the  various  notices  on 
Japanese  trade  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly  Report: — 

DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE. 

Foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  1914  can  be  characterized  as  a  bad  year.  The 
first  half  of  the  year  was  dull  owing  to  the  continued  depression  from  previous  years. 
There  was,  however,  not  without  the  signs  of  recovery  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
or  the  beginning  of  the  second  half — expected  heavy  crop  of  rice  and  an  unusually  good 
prices  of  silks — all  pointed  to  a  better  time.  But  the  hope  of  recovery  was  frustrated 
when  the  world-wide  conflict  suddenly  broke  out  in  Europe.  Just  before  the  war,  the 
Shinshu  extra  No.  1  commanded  the  price  as  high  as  1,070  yens.  But  it  was  like  a 
meteor;  it  did  not  last  long;  it  went  down  during  the  progress  of  the  war  to  680  yens, 
the  lowest  price  recorded  since  the  opening  of  silk  market  two  decades  ago.  (At  the 
time  when  this  article  is  written,  the  quotation  was  778  yens.)  Rice,  too,  the  antici- 
pated bumper  crop,  instead  of  helping  to  improve  the  conditions,  as  was  expected, 
rather  made  the  conditions  worse  as  its  prices  have  declined  nearly  40  per  cent,  thus 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  farming  community. 

Following  the  suite  of  these  principal  commodities,  all  articles  except  dyestuffs, 
drugs  and  other  imports  from  Germany  have  gone  down  in  their  prices.  There  are 
occasionally  some  industries  better  affected  by  the  war,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
exceedingly  a  bad  year. 

DECREASE  FROM  THE  PREVIOUS.  YEAR. 

The  total  amount  of  foreign  trade  of  the  country  during  the  year  1914  was  1,185,- 
860,000  yens;  imports  amounting  to  595,470,000  yens,  while  exports  amounting  to 
590,390,000  yens,  thus  showing  the  balance  of  trade,  5,080,000  yens,  against  us.  If 
these  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  there  is  a  decrease  in 
"every  item.  The  following  statistics  will  show  the  comparative  figures  of  1913  and 
1914:— 

1913.  1914.  Decrease. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Exports   631,0*10,000        590.390,000  40.700.000 

Imports   729,341,000        595.474,000  33,867,000 

Total   1,360,431,000     1,185.864,000  74,567,000 


The  statistics  given  below  show  the  trade  conditions  between  Japan  and  Chosen 


(Corea) : — 

1913.  1914.  Decrease. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Exports                                                     41,131,000  39,750.000  1,384.000 

Imp-its                                                     33,805,0;  0  29,293,000  4,512,000 


Total   74,939,000  69,043.000  5,896,000 


During  the  year,  among  the  principal  exports,  those  decreased  in  value  are  raw 
silks  and  waste  silks,  while  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  textiles,  and  all  imports  except 
hemp  and  iron  bars  are  decreased. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE. 


The  following  statistics  will  show  the  comparative  figures  of  principal  exports  and 
tports  for  fche  years  1918  and  1914: — 


EXPORTS. 


Camphor  

China  ware  

Coal  

Copper  

Cotton  textiles  

Cotton  yarns  

D  ied  cuttle  fish  

Fish  o  l  

Habutae  

Knitted  goods  

Lumber  

Matches  • 

Matt  ngs  

Raw  silks  

Refine  1  sugar  

Rice  

Sake  

Silk  handkerchiefs  

Str  i\v  and  hemp  braids  and  other  hat  materials, 

Tea  "  

Uir  brellas.  .  .  

Waste  silk?   


1913. 

1  Q  1  A 

ly  14. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

2,236,000 

2,760,000 

6,631,000 

5,404,000 

23,689,000 

23,899,000 

28,183,000 

27,110,000 

33,523,000 

34,734,000 

77,094,000 

78,302,000 

4,402,000 

3,589,000 

3,484,000~ 

2,657,000 

34,805,000 

30,773,000 

8,908,000 

8,376,000 

8,920,000 

9,829,000 

11,857,000 

11,062,000 

4,052,000 

2,873,000' 

188,884,000 

161,714,000 

15,831,000 

12,383,000 

4,323,000 

4,953,000 

2,176,000 

2,140,000 

4,992,000 

2,358,000 

15,689,000 

14,351,000 

10,072,000 

12,714,000 

1,851,000 

1,731,000 

10,465,000 

4,673,000 

IMPORTS. 


Bar  and  sheet  iron  

Beans   ■•■ 

Cotton   • 

Cotton  satin  

Flour  

Hemp  and  flax  

Indigo  

Iron  ingots  

Iron  pi-es . .  

Kerosene  

Leather  

Machines  an  1  machineries .  .  .  . 

NalsT  1   .. 

Oil  cakes  

Papers  

Phosphorus  ores  

RalN  y  

Ri2e  

Calico  a.i.  1  printed  piece  goods 

SuCTar  

Wheat  

Woo  

Wool 'en  goods  


1913. 

1914. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

34,397,000 

24,673,000 

10,231,000 

13,246,000 

233,561,000 

218,967,000 

3,429,000 

2,052,000 

1,777,000 

1,265,000 

7,014,000 

8,258,000 

3,312,000 

2.278,000 

12,194,000 

7,936,000 

7,025,000 

4,109,000 

11,079,000 

8,423,000 

2,442,000 

2,077,000 

54,297,000 

24,131,000 

_\460,000 

513,000 

39,1^,000 

34,762,000 

7;26b,000 

4,876,000 

8,491,0<V 

7,079,000 

3,884,000 

2,014,000 

48,159,000 

34,782,000 

2,461,000 

1,003,000 

36,761,000 

21, 670,000 

12,189,000 

8,404,000 

15,997,000 

14,772,000 

10,481,000 

9,061,000 

MORE  FAVOURABLE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


The  condition  of  our  last  year's  trade  was  anything  but  encouraging,  but  we  can 
console  ourselves  considering  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  has  vastly 
decreased. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  was  but  one  year  in  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  in  our  favour,  and  in  some  years  our  debit  account  was  as  high  as  120  million  yens 
a  year.  But  last  year's  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounts  to  only  5  millions. 
This  decreasing  tendency  is  very  gratifying  to  note,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  an  enormous  indebtness  is  contracted  with  foreign  countries.  It  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  our  country  again  will  have  favourable  trade  relations. 

Although  the  year  1914  was  far  from  being  a  good  year,  the  year  1915  \s  expected 
to  be  a  much  better  one,  as  there  has  been  an  upward  tendency  of  the  prices  of  prir 
cipal  commodities  like  rice  and  silk. 
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CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  April.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies: — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line :  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
April  14;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  April  14. 

To  Melbourne,  Sydney — The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company:  From  West  St. 
John,  Whahatane,  April,  1915. 

British  West  Indies. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company: 
From  Halifax,  Chignecto,  April  9. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara — 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company:  From  St.  John,  Chaudiere,  April  11;  from 
Halifax,  Chaudiere,  April  23. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Jamaica — Pickford  and  Black  Line:  From  Halifax, 
Amanda,  April  15. 

China. 

To  Hong  Kong — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Titan,  April  7. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
April  14;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  April  14. 

Great  Britain. 

To  Glasgow — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Astyanax,  March  13;  from 
San  Francisco,  April  7  (via  the  Panama  canal). 

To  Liverpool — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Astyanax,  March  13;  from 
San  Francisco,  April  7  (via  the  Panama  canal). 

To  London — Blue  Funnel  Line :  From  Victoria,  Astyanax,  March  13 ;  from  San 
Francisco,  April  7  (via  the  Panama  canal). 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Liners,  Ltd.:  From  St.  John,  N.B.,  Manchester 
Citizen,  April  5 ;  Manchester  Inventor,  April  19. 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  April  14;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  April  14. 

Japan. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe — Blue  Funnel  Lino:  From  Victoria,  Titan.  April  7. 
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New  Zealand. 

To  A  ink  land — Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
NiagatH,  April  14;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  April  14. 

To  Auckland.  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin — The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.: 
Frott  West  St.  John,  ]Yhalatane,  April,  1915. 

Philippine  Islands. 

To  Manila—Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Titan,  April  7. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  10,  1915: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol  .  .                                                  ,  tf8/         90'   per  cwt. 

Liverpool...'   88/  89' 

London   88'          90  / 

Glasgow                                                                .  .  83/  90/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   74/         77/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool..   71/         75/  .. 

London   74/  78/ 

Glasgow   - 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol    -            -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   68/  71/ 

London  

Glasgow   72/         73/  ,. 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   72/          75/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   68/  72/ 

London  ,   70/  74/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  13,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities, 

Quantities, 

1 Q1 4 

Lil  lO. 

Animals  living : — 





29 

10 

- 

- 

- 

277 

202 

Fresh  meat  : — 

Cwts. 

190,830 

96.110 

114,401 

108,656 

Pork           „             „  „  

23,125 

10,740 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen). 

14,483 

11,337 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

119,314 

169,607 

Beef   

774 

1,680 

22,032 

30,059 

Pork  

5,059 

5,102 

3,374 

4,112 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  bv  salting  (including  tinned  and 

10,580 

38,818 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

83,181 

80,642 

31,589 

44,420 

21,430 

40,748 

131 

58 

32,470 

16,179 

77 

1,084 

170,726 

197,150 

Value  £ 

69,434 
7,523 

23,700 

Game  

4,828 

3,150 

2,120 

Lard  

48,586 

84,562 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat  

1,474,400 

1,859,700 

200,800 

178,600 

193,200 

220,900 

536,000 

532,100 

40,110 

25,224 

26,600 

19,320 

501,800 

1,254,200 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

44,459 

173,636 

1,343 

896 

Hay  

Tons. 

467 

2,154 

5,343 
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PRAIRIE  MARKET  FOR  APPLES. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  firm  of  wholesale  fruit 
and  produce  merchants  in  Calgary,  Alherta,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  stock 
is  in  good  condition,  they  could  handle  Ontario  apples,  especially  Spies,  and  desire 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  apple  shippers  in  Eastern  Canada.  They  state  that  the  stock 
principally  required  at  the  present  time  would  have  to  be  put  up  in  boxes  rather  than 
barrels,  as  the  latter  are  found  very  hard  to  move.  The  people  in  Alberta  having 
become  accustomed  to  boxed  apples  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  eastern 
growers  to  commence  shipping  their  apples  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  growers 
in  Washington,  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  Market  prospects  for  the  immediate 
future  are  considered  good.  The  name  and 'address  of  the  firm  in  question  may  be 
bad  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File 
No.  A  1060.) 


PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

A  list  of  the  articles  the  export  of  which  from  Canada  to  certain  destinations 
was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Report  No.  564.  This  list  has  since  been  amended 
and  added  to  by  several  Orders  in  Council  and  Government  notices,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  more  important: — 

By  Order  in  Council,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  291  and  242  of  the  Cus- 
toms Act,  the  exportation  from  Canada  of  manganese  and  ferro-manganese,  to  all 
destinations,  was  published  and  the  exportation  of  graphite  and  rubber  was  prohibited 
except  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  British  possessions. 

By  Order  in  Council  of  December  5,  the  exportation  of  asbestos  from  Canada  to 
Italy  was  permitted  to  named  consignees. 

On  January  23,  1915,  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  setting  forth  further  pro- 
hibitions of  export,  as  follows: — 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  and  in  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  291  and  242  of  the  Customs  Act,  is  pleased  to  order  and  it 
is  hereby  ordered  as  follows,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  exportation  from  Canada  of  tinned  meats  and  tinned  plates  to  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  is  prohibited. 

(2)  The  exportation  from  Canada  of  tea,  clover  and  grass  seeds,  motor  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts,  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  the  Baltic 
ports),  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  prohibited. 

(3)  The  exportation  from  Canada  of  aniline  oil,  aniline  salt,  picric  acid  and  its 
component  parts,  extracts  for  use  in  tanning,  explosives  of  all  kinds,  valonia,  grindery 
used  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  vessels,  craft  and  boats  of  all  kinds,  floating 
docks  and  their  component  parts,  also  whale  oil,  viz.,  train,  blubber,  sperm  or  head 
matter,  to  all  destinations  except  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  British  possession, 
is  prohibited. 

Prussiate  of  soda. — A  Government  notice  of  March  1,  1915,  prohibits  the  export 
of  prussiate  of  soda  to  all  foreign  destinations  except  under  special  license  from  the 
Department  of  Customs. 
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ST.  PIERRE-MIQUELON  FISHERY  RETURNS. 

The  1914  fishing  season  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  was  reviewed  in  a  report  submitted 
by  the  United  States  Consul  for  those  islands  and  published  in  a  recent  Commerce 
Report.  This  review  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  as  indicating  the  result  of  the 
season's  fishing  operations  on  the  Newfoundland  banks. 

THE  SEASON'S  OPERATIONS. 

The  fishing  season  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  was  formally  opened  on  April  14,  1914, 
with  the  arrival  from  France  of  the  steamer  Calif  ornie  with  616  steerage  passengers 
for  St.  Pierre,  fishermen  and  beach  boys  to  man  the  local  fleet  and  warehouses.  It 
closed  December  2  with  the  departure  of  the  last  steam  trawler. 

The  local  fleet  consisted  of  24  schooners  for  the  banks,  five  less  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  continuing  the  steady  decline  in  number  that  has  been  apparent  for 
several  years.  None  of  these  vessels  was  lost.  They  were  manned  by  492  men.  The 
Metropolitan  fleet  from  the  usual  ports  of  Cancale,  St.  Malo  and  St.  Servan,  Gran- 
ville, Fecamp,  Paimpol,  Binic,  and  Dahouet,  numbered  227  vessels  manned  by  6,736 
men,  according  to  the  companies'  figures.  ,  The  local  official  figures  give  117  vessels 
and  3,225  men,  which  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  broken  season  and  not  all 
vessels  reporting.  There  were  22  steam  trawlers  from  France  on  the  banks,  manned 
by  816  men ;  they  came  from  the  ports  of  Boulonge-sur-mer  and  Arcachon  and  num- 
bered six  more  than  in  the  preceding  season.  Shore  fishermen  in  352  boats  numbered 
860  men,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 


VESSELS  AND  CREWS  ENGAGED. 

•  s 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  and  men  engaged 
in  the  last  three  years : — 


Fleet. 

Boats. 

Crews. 

1912. 

40 
240 
14 

345 

1913. 

1914. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

St.  Pierre  fleet  ("  bankers  ")  

Metropolitan  fleet  

Steam  trawlers    

29 
235 

16 
353 

24 
all7 
22 
352 

738 
6,838 
379 
757 

546 
3,494 
547 
699 

492 
a3,225 
816 
860 

5,393 

Shore  boats  

Total  

639 

623 

515 

8,712 

5,286 

a  Official  report  at  St.  Pierre ;  shipowners'  publications  show  227  vessels  and  6,736  men. 


The  operation  of  the  Hazen  Bill — which  passed  the  Canadian  Parliament  the  year 
before  and  would  have  prevented  the  coaling  of  steam  trawlers  at  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  as  is  customary — was  suspended  by  governmental  agreement  for  the  year. 

SQUID  AND  CAPLIN. 

Squid  were  reported  very  scarce  on  the  banks  as  well  as  in  local  waters.  They 
appeared  at  St.  Pierre  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  were  obtainable  for  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  days.   As  they  were  used  by  the  men  themselves,  no  price  was  quoted.  One 
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firm  imported  33,006  crates  (504,856  pounds)  of  frozen  squid  from  the  United  States. 
Some  were  sold  at  r>A  cents  per  pound,  but  the  greater  part  was  used  in  baiting  the 
firm's  own  fleet.  Caplin  appeared  in  June  and  were  plentiful  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  They  brought  $5  tc  $6  per  hogshead  (two  flour  barrels)  for  the  first  day  or 
so,  then  fell  to  $3  or  $4,  and  finally  dropped  to  $1. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

Then  the  war  broke  out.  On  August  2  the  local  officials  requisitioned  two  of  the 
steam  trawlers  ami  notified  the  vessels  on  the  banks  of  the  general  mobilization  and 
ordered  their  return  to  Franco.  A  few  days  later  this  order  was  restricted  to  army 
reservists;  but  in  the  meantime  most  of  the  vessels  hnd  been  notified,  had  left  the 
banks,  and,  being  sailing  vessels,  could  not  be  communicated  with  again.  About  40 
vessels  remained  on  the  banks  and  completed  the  season. 

The  St.  Pierre  fleet  put  in  to  St.  Pierre,  but  trouble  with  the  crews  prevented  the 
return  of  some  of  the  boats  to  the  banks.  Five  of  them  did  so,  however,  and  com- 
pleted  the  season.  The  steam  trawlers  with  better  means  of  communication,  all 
remained  and  continued  fishing  until  December,  reporting  an  excellent  catch  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.   The  shore  fishing  suffered  little  interference. 

PRICES  AND  CATCH. 

The  price  of  green  fish  ranged  from  $3.80  per  French  quintal  (121-25  pounds) 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  $5.79,  with  an  average  of  $5.26.  The  price  of  shore 
fish,  which  run  smaller  in  size,  averaged  $4.34.  As  usual,  very  little  fish  was  dried. 
One  lot  of  6,000  pounds  was  bought  at  Miquelon  for  $5.21  per  quintal  of  110-23  pounds. 
Haddock  brought  $3.47  to  $3.67  green  and  $4.44  dried.  A  rather  large  amount  was 
reported  in  the  catch. 

The  total  catch  of  green  fish  landed  at  St.  Pierre  during  the  last  three  years,  in 
quintals  of  121-25  pounds,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Fleet. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

44,537 

20,100 

55,144 

62,851 

48,300 

Steam  tra  vlers  

32,868 

79,064 

114.200 

24,150 

a  19,210 

b  42,200 

Total  

152,717 

205,662 

224,800 

a  Estimated. 

b  Amount  reported  to  Mar'ne  Bureau  by  the  shore  fishermen.  No  other  official  record  is  kept. 

The  above  figures  include  only  the  amounts  landed  at  St.  Pierre  for  store  or  trans- 
shipment.   The  remainder  of  the  catch  is  taken  direct  to  France. 

PRESENT  INACTIVITY  AND  OUTLOOK. 

At  present  between  seasons  little  activity  is  evident.  There  is  some  fish  in  the 
warehouses,  but  few  orders.  An  occasional  vessel  is  loaded  for  France.  The  exporta- 
tion of  fish  to  countries  other  than  France  or  to  Martinique  is  at  present  prohibited. 
A  private  informant  states  that  fish  weighing  less  than  1  liko  (2-2046  pounds)  are 
exempted  from  this  prohibition,  but  there  is  no  official  confirmation  of  this  statement. 

A  circular  of  the  Comite  Central  des  Armateurs  de  France  received  here  states 
that  3,000  of  the  "  registered  seamen  "  now  at  Brest  and  other  ports  awaiting  active 
naval  service  will  be  allowed  to  sign  on  for  the  Bank  fishing;  all  not  so  signed  on  by 
January  31  to  return  to  the  naval  depots.  These  fishermen  are  to  man  112  vessels, 
including  8  of  the  St.  Pierre  fleet.  No  official  confirmation  of  this  has  been  posted 
here  as  yet. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  exact  conditions  of  the  coming  season  of  1915.  Very 
little  fishing  and  resultant  high  prices  are,  of  course,  the  obvious  supposition;  but 
there  is  also  the  possibility  that  conditions  will  be  modified  somewhat  by  further 
official  decisions,  probably  largely  dependent  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOE  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  several  Australian 
railway  and  tramway  systems. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close, 
are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 


VICTORIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 

Contract.       Date  Closing.  Equipment. 

28,453.  April  21,  1915 — Hollow  chisel  mortisers. 

18,467.  April  28,  1915 — Twelve  storage  battery  trucks  (lug.  and  freight), 

28,523.  May     5,  1915 — 1,000,000  steel  spring  washers. 

28,533.  May     5,  1915 — Electrical  switches,  voltmeters,  etc. 

28,558.  May   19,  1915 — 1,600  dust-shields  for  axle  boxes. 

28.561.  May  19,  1915 — Pneumatic  moulding  machine. 

28.562.  May   19,  1915 — Four  high  speed  drilling  machines. 
28,463.  June     2,  1915 — Electric  lighting  materials. 


HAWTHORN  TRAMWAYS  TRUST/ MELBOURNE. 

Contract.       Date  Closing.  Equipment. 
6.       March  22,  1915 — Wheels  and  axtes. 

10.  March  31,  1915 — Motor  equipments  and  brakes. 

11.  March  22,  1915 — Tiaction  trucks. 


QUEENSLAND  STATE  RAILWAYS,  BRISBANE. 

Date  Closing.  Equipment. 
March  22,  1915 — Superstructure  for  bridge  over  Mary  river. 


As  the  time  is  so  limited,  in  the  case  of  the  Queensland  railways  and  the  Haw- 
thorn tramways,  it  is  obvious  that  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  will  require  to 
cable  their  quotations  to  firms  in  Brisbane  and  Melbourne  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting tenders  to  the  respective  offices. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco,  in  respect  to  the 
Victorian  railway  tenders,  are  indicated  thus: — 

From  Vancouver,  March  17,  due  Melbourne,  April  10. 
"      San  Francis  o,  April  13,  due  Melbourne,  May  4. 

Vancouver,  April  14,  due  Melbourne,  May  8. 
"      San  Francisco,  May  11,  due  Melbourne,  May  31. 


UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  DECISIONS. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  on  February  23,  1915,  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  with  reference  to  the  classi- 
fication for  duty  of  fish  packed  in  oil  and  other  substances,  as  follows: — 

FISH  IN  OIL. 

The  chemical  analysis  showed  5-7  per  cent  oil  with  these  fish  in  tins.    It  is  imma- 
terial how  this  oil  became  present.    The  additional  duty  provided  in  paragraph  210, 
Tariff  Act  of  1913,  was  intended  to  reach  any  case  in  which  oil  is  part  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  the  fish  is  found  packed  when  offered  for  importation. 
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The  presiding  judge  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  follows: — 

Paragraph  216  of  the  Act  of  1913  reads  as  follows: — 

Fish,  excepl  shellfish,  by  whatever  name  known,  packed  in  oil  or  in  oil  and 
other  Buhstances,  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs,  tin  boxes,  or  cans,  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  all  other  fish,  except  shellfish,  in  tin  packages,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;    *    *  * 

The  evidence  discloses  that  the  fish  are  prepared  by  first  boiling  in  oil,  when  they 
are  put  in  baskets  of  wire  netting  whore  the  oil  is  allowed  to  drain  off.  It  would  appear 
from  the  results  attained  that  the  oil  is  not  entirely  eliminated  from  the  fish  when 
tomato  sauce  is  added  and  the  fish  placed  in  tin  cans  and  sealed.  The  sauce  is  prin- 
cipally tomato  sauce,  but  as  found  by  the  board  it  also  contains  oil  visible  to  the  eye. 
The  evidence  of  the  Government  chemist  shows  that  the  sauce  contained  5-7  per  cent 
oil,  the  major  portion  of  which  probably  consists  of  vegetable  oil. 

The  importers  contend  that  the  goods  are  dutiable  under  the  second  provision 
of  the  paragraph  for  all  other  fish  except  shellfish  in  tin  packages  at  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  contention  being  that  the  fish  are  not  packed  in  oil  and  other  substances 
in  the  sense  that  brings  them  within  the  provisions  of  the  first  clause  of  the  para- 
graph. The  hoard  held,  however,  that  it  is  immaterial  how  the  vegetable  oil  became 
pi  3en1  in  the  tins;  that  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  substance  in  which  the  fish  were 
found  in  the  tins  as  packed  consisted  of  oil  and  other  substances,  this  is  sufficient  to 
bring  it  within  the  first  provision  of  the  paragraph. 

We  think  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  statute;  that  the  purpose  was 
to  provide  for  an  additional  duty  in  case  oil  alone  or  oil  with  other  substances  was 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  fish  in  packing;  and  that  the  provision  is  not  aimed 
at  the  method  of  application,  but  is  intended  to  reach  any  case  in  which  oil  is  part 

of  the  substance  in  which  the  fish  is  found  packed  when  offered  for  importation. 

%~ 

LUMBER. 

On  February  23,  1015,  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  also  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  with  reference  to  the 
classification  for  duty  of  sawed  and  dressed  boards  with  ornamental  beading  as  follows: 

"  The  question  is  whether  the  beading  which  appears  upon  the  ceiling  lumber  and 
upon  some  of  the  Novelty  siding  serves  to  exclude  the  importation  from  proper  classi- 
fication as  "  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed,  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved," 
paragraph  647,  Tariff  Act  of  1913.  The  planer  and  matcher  used  in  dressing  sawed 
boards  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  planing  machine,  and  its  work  is  simply  planing,  whether 
the  boards  are  or  are  not  beaded  in  the  process.  '  Planing '  includes  beading,  the 
beading  giving  the  boards  no  new  name,  character  or  use.  The  free-entry  clause 
applies." 

The  judge  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  follows : — 

The  present  merchandise  consists  of  sawed  and  dressed  boards  which  were 
imported  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

The  collector  assessed  the  same  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  176  for  manufactures  of  wood  not  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

The  importers  filed  their  protest  against  the  assessment,  claiming  free  entry  for 
the  lumber  as  boards  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed,  planed  and  tongued  and 
grooved  under  paragraph  647  of  the  Act. 

The  protest  was  submitted  upon  evidence  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and 
was  sustained,  from  which  decision  the  Government  now  appeals. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  two  paragraphs  of  the  Act  of  1913  which  are  thus 
brought  into  question:— - 

"  176.  House  or  cabinet  furniture  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wood,  wholly  or 
partly  finished,  and  manufactures  of  wood  or  bark,  or  of  which  wood  or  bark  is  the 
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component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  fifteen 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"(Free  List.)  647.  Wood:  Logs,  timber,  round,  unmanufactured,  hewn  or  sawed, 
sided  or  squared;  pulp  woods,  kindling  wood,  firewood,  hop  poles,  hoop  poles,  fence 
posts,  handle  bolts,  shingle  bolts,  gun  blocks  for  gunstocks  rough  hewn  or  sawed,  or 
planed  on  one  side ;  hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  heading  bolts,  stave  bolts,  last  blocks,  wagon 
blocks,  oar  blocks,  heading  blocks,  and  all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough  hewn,  sawed 
or  bored;  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals  and  other  lumber,  not  further  manufactured 
than  sawed,  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved;  clapboards,  laths,  pickets,  palings, 
staves,  shingles,  ship  timber,  ship  planking,  broom  handles,  sawdust  and  wood  flour  ; 
all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section." 

The  present  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  the  boards  in  question  have  been  further 
manufactured  than  sawed,  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved.  If  this  question  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  then  the  importation  is  concededly  entitled  to  free  entry. 

The  imported  boards  vary  somewhat  in  dimensions,  but  in  a  general  way  they 
may  be  said  to  be  about  12  feet  in  length,  6  inches  in  width,  and  1  inch  in  thickness. 
They  consist  of  two  classes.  One  class  is  designed  for  use  as  inside  ceiling;  these 
boards  are  tongued  and  grooved,  and  have  plain  smooth  side  except  for  two  half-round 
beads  which  extend  the  length  of  the  boards,  one  at  the  edge  and  the  other  midway 
between  the  two  edges.  These  beads  are  ornamental  only;  when  the  boards  are  in 
position  each  has  the  appearance  of  being  in  fact  two  narrow  boards  instead  of  a 
single  wide  one.  The  other  class  of  imported  boards  is  called  "  Novelty  "  siding,  and 
is  chiefly  used  as  siding  for  frame  buildings.  These  boards  ordinarily  have  no  orna- 
mental beads  upon  their  surface  Hke  those  just  described,  nor  are  they  tongued  and 
grooved.  Their  edges  are  designed  to  overlap  one  another  when  in  position,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  board  is  cut  to  a  rabbet,  while  the  upper  edge 
of  the  lower  board  is  cut  with  a  concave  or  cove  effect  so  that  it  may  fit  into  the 
rabbet.  The  outer  side  of  these  boards  is  generally  smooth  and  level,  except  for  a 
so-called  cove  or  concave  cut  which  extends  for  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  board. 
The  object  of  the  cove  is  thus  seen  to  be  chiefly  utilitarian,  since  it  forms  part  of  the 
rabbet  joint;  nevertheless  it  is  cut  so  as  to  be  partly  ornamental  also.  In  some 
instances  boards  of  this  kind  carry  also  the  ornamental  beads  above  described;  in 
such  case  they  are  treated  in  this  case  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  beaded  lumber 
rather  than  that  of  ordinary  Novelty  siding. 

The  two  classes  of  boards  just  above  described  were  alike  refused  free  entry 
under  paragraph  647,  supra,  and  were  both  assessed  with  duty  as  manufactures  of 
wood  under  paragraph  176,  supra.  Nevertheless  the  court  is  advised  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  contend  for  the  assessment  of  the  ordinary  Novelty  siding,  but  limits 
its  present  claim  to  the  beaded  lumber  alone.  This  statement  is  authorized  in  part 
by  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department,  issued  February  11,  1914,  in  which  the 
paragraphs  in  question  were  discussed,  with  the  following  conclusion : — 

"While  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  between  lumber 
which  is  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wood  under  paragraph  176  of  the  Tariff  Act  and 
lumber  which  falls  within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  647  of  the  said  Act,  the  depart- 
ment is  of  the  opinion,  in  view  of  the  decisions  cited  and  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  purpose  of  the  present  Tariff  Act,  which  is  to  reduce  duties,  that  flooring,  although 
in  addition  to  being  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved,  is  ploughed  on  the  underside  to 
insure  a  perfect  fit  to  the  board  as  flooring,  is  not  excluded  from  classification  under 
paragraph  647.  The  department  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  ordinary  Novelty  siding, 
ordinary  window-parting  strips,  outside  baseboards,  ordinary  siding,  and  other  articles 
which  are  not  moulded  or  beaded  are  entitled  to  admission  free  of  duty  under  para- 
graph 647. 

"  Articles  such  as  sash  rail,  stair  rail,  crown  moulding,  nosing,  moulded  base- 
board, beaded  Novelty  siding,  O.G.  moulding,  signboard  moulding,  and  similar  articles 
when  beaded  or  moulded,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  properly  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  wood  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  176  of 
the  Tariff  Act." 
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The  foregoing  statement  therefore  limits  the  present  issue  to  the  question  whether 

the  beading  which  appears  upon  the  ceiling  lumber  and  also  upon  certain  of  the  Novelty 
siding,  withdraws  Buch  merchandise  from  the  classification  of  lumber  "not  further 
manufactured  (ban  sawed,  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved."  In  seeking  to  answer 
this  question  recourse  may  be  had  first  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  and  next  to 
the  definitions  given  by  the  lexicographers. 

According  to  the  testimony,  such  lumber  as  is  herein  involved  is  first  sawed  into 
boards  of  suitable  dimensions.  The  boards  are  then  run  through  a  machine  which  is 
called  a  planer  and  matcher.  This  machine  operates  four  rotating  cylinders,  each  of 
which  is  equipped  with  certain  cutting  knives.  The  four  cylinders  are  set  in  a  rec- 
tangular  position,  and  as  the  hoards  are  fed  into  them  the  knives  dress  the  four  sides 
of  the  hoards  at  the  same  lime  and  by  the  same  operation.  The  knives  are  removable 
from  the  cylinders;  they  come  in  many  different  shapes,  which  may  be  diversely 
adjusted  therein.  Therefore,  as  a  board  passes  through  the  cylinders  the  two  edges 
may  he  tongued  and  grooved  or  planed  smooth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  two  sides 
may  be  planed  entirely  smooth,  or  partly  smooth  but  with  the  cove  effect  and  either 
with  or  without  the  bead  effect.  That  is  to  say,  it  depends  upon  the  adjustment  of 
the  knives  upon  the  cylinders  as  to  the  form  of  the  four  surfaces  of  a  board  when  it 
issues  from  the  cutting  cylinders,  for  the  knives  may  be  set  to  suit  the  various 
purposes  of  the  operator.  The  operating  machine  is  called  a  planer  and  matcher 
because  of  its  four  cutting  cylinders,  whereby  the  edges  of  boards  are  "matched"  at 
'lie  same  time  that  the  sides  are  dressed.  The  edges  are  said  to  be  "  matched  "  whether 
they  are  planed  perfectly  smooth  or  are  rabbetted,  or  are  tongued  and  grooved.  There 
i-  also  a  machine  in  common  use  called  a  "  surfacer,"  having  but  two  cutting  cylinders 
by  means  of  which  only  the  two  sides  of  the  boards  are  dressed  at  a  single  operation. 
Such  machines  also  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  cut  beads  along  the  boards,  but  this 
would  require  considerable  trouble  and  would  be  unusual  in  practice.  Boards  such 
as  those  now  in  question  are  practically  always  finished  by  means  of  the  planer  and 
matcher,  that  being  the  most  speedy  and  economical  process. 

The  record  contains  the  testimony  of  twelve  witnesses,  all  of  whom  were  familiar 
with  the  processes  which  have  just  been  described  and  familiar  also  with  the  terms 
in  general  use  in  the  wholesale  lumber  trade  in  this  country.  The  witnesses  without 
exception  testified  that  the  planer  and  matcher  above  described  is  in  fact  simply  a 
planing  machine;  that  the  work  done  by  it  is  in  fact  simply  planing,  whether  the 
hoards  be  beaded  or  not;  and  that  the  word  "planing"  is  uniformly  used  by  the 
wholesale  trade  in  this  country  as  a  generic  term  broad  enough  to  comprehend  all  of 
the  operations  above  described.  This  testimony  in  relation  to  trade  usage  was  not 
designed  to  prove  a  peculiar  commercial  definition  of  the  term  "  planing,"  but  was 
submitted  upon  the  claim  that  the  trade  usage  of  the  term  is  identical  with  that 
which  is  adopted  by  common  acceptation. 

It  appears  that  according  to  trade  usage  the  word  "  planing  "  is  a  generic  term, 
which  includes  the  beading  process  now  in  question.  The  following  authorities  sustain 
the  claim  that  this  definition  of  the  term  is  the  common  and  ordinary  one  in  daily 
speech : : — 

Standard  Dictionary — 

"  Plane. — A  tool  used  to  produce  a  plane  surface.  *  *  *  Planes  for  shaping, 
cutting,  etc.,  are  named  *  *  *.  (2)  From  their  use  or  purpose,  or  the  object 
made  or  involved;  as  *  *  *  grooving  plane  (having  a  bit  for  making  channels 
in  wood).    *    *    *"  ! 

••  Bead  plane. — A  plane  for  working  bead  mouldings  of  a  fixed  size." 
Century  Dictionary — 

••  Flo at\ — A  tool  for  paring,  smoothing,  truing,  and  finishing  woodwork.    *    *  * 
['lanes  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and  range  from  1  to  72  inches 
Lgth.    NTearly  all  are  distinguished  by  names  having  reference  to  the  particular 
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kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  designed,  as  the  edge  plane,  molding  plane,  and 
smoothing  plane." 

a  Bead  plane. — A  form  of  plane  used  for  cutting  a  bead.  The  cutting  edge  of  the 
plane  iron  is  a  semicircle  with  diameter  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  required  mould- 
ing." 

Knight's  American  Mechanical  Dictionary — 

"Plane. — (Woodworking.)  A  carpenter's  cutting  and  surface-smoothing  tool,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  called  from  some  peculiarity  of  construction  or 
purpose." 

"Bead  plane. — (Carpentry.)  A  molding  plane  of  semicylindric  contour,  gener- 
ally used  in  sticking  a  molding  of  the  same  name  on  the  edge  or  on  the  side  close  to 
the  arris.    A  set  consists  of  nine  planes,  each  working  a  half-round  of  given  radius. 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  witnesses  in  this  case  uniformly  testified 
that  the  beading  process  in  question  is  in  fact  a  species  of  planing,  and  that  the  trade 
always  uses  the  term  in  that  sense;  furthermore,  the  dictionaries  and  similar  authori- 
ties without  exception  define  the  word  "  planing "  so  as  to  be  inclusive  of  such  bead- 
ing as  that  in  question  in  this  case.  It  should  therefore  be  assumed  that  congress 
intended  the  term  to  bear  that  meaning  in  paragraph  647,  supra,  unless  something  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  subject  or  in  the  context  of  the  paragraph  would  require 
a  different-  interpretation. 

The  Government  contends  that  the  addition  of  the  words  "  and  tongued  and 
grooved  "  in  the  classification  implies  that  congress  had  not  used  the  term  "  planed  " 
in  the  generical  sense  claimed  by  the  importers,  for  the  descriptive  words  "  tongued 
and  grooved "  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary  if  the  preceding  term  "  planed  " 
already  included  that  process.  The  Government  therefore  claims  a  more  restricted 
interpretation,  such  as  would  not  include  such  process  as  beading  or  tonguing  and 
grooving,  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  planed."  In  answer,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  congress  used  the  terms  "  and  tongued  and  grooved  "  in  the  classification  as 
words  of  specification  and  not  as  words  of  extension.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this 
is  not  uncommon  in  tariff  legislation.  This  construction  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that 
one  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  reduce  tariff  duties,  and  that  such  beaded  boards  as 
those  now  in  question  are  essentially  similar  in  character  to  ordinary  novelty  siding 
boards,  which  are  concededly  covered  by  the  disputed  classification.  They  are  alike 
common  materials  for  plain  building  purposes,  and  they  are  produced  by  the  same 
essential  operation.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  use  of  a  beading  knife  in 
the  planing  process  should  alone  deprive  the  boards  in  question  of  free  entry  under 
paragraph  647  and  make  them  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wood  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  under  paragraph  176.  It  is  true  that  the  beading  process  serves  an  orna- 
mental purpose,  but  upon  the  other  hand,  the  extended  coves  upon  novelty  siding  are 
likewise  ornamental  in  character,  for  such  boards  could  well  be  fitted  with  rectangular 
joints.  The  beading  of  the  boards  seems  to  add  nothing  to  their  cost,  nor  does  it  give 
them  a  new  name,  character,  or  use.  They  are  simply  lumber  which  has  been  planed 
in  a  well-known  manner  and  has  not  been  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  planed 
boards. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  \Y.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  for- 
warded the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian exporters : —  * 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Goods . 


A.  and  m.s.,  viz.  : — 

,   Acid  calcium  phosphate,  purified  

Acid  soda  phosphate,  purified  

I  Cork  discs,  declared  for  manufacture  of 

"  crown  seals  "  for  bottling  

Rubbered  wheels  for  castors,  declared  for 
the  manufacture  of  hospital  beds  .  '. . . . 

"Bar void"  (the  Paraffine  Paint  Co.'s)  for 
waterproofing  concrete. 


Crowbars 


Scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,  viz  : — 
Kelvin's  composite  balance  (an  electric 
testing  apparatus.) 

Scissors  not  less  than  10  inches  in  length 


Classification  under  Tariff  and 
Item  No. 


As  a.  &  m.s.  (482) 


Washstand  backs  (panels  of  earthen  tiles 
-  glued  or  cemeiited  to  backing-boards.) 


As  petroleum  greases  and  mix- 
tures of  the  same  with  other 
substances,  n.o.e.  (209) 

As  manufactured  articles  of  metal 
n.o.e.  (183) 

As  scientific  apparatus  (280)  .... 


As  artificers'  tools  n.o.e.  (359). 
As  earthenware  (117)  


Rates  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign 
Goods. 


Free. 

20  per  cent. . 
20  per  cent. . 
Free. 
Free. 

20  per  cent. . 


10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


Nora — 'Not  otherwise  enumerated'  appears  as  n.o.e.;  'other kinds' as  o.k.;  'articles  and  materials 
suited  only  for,  and  to  be  used  solely  in,  the  fabrication  of  goods  in  the  Dominion'  as  a:  &  m.s.  Articles 
marked  thus  t  are  revised  decisions. 


BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

CHINA. 

Report  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China  for  the  Year  1913. 
(By  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker,  Commercial  Attache  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Peking.) 


general  summary. 


The  year  1913  is  generally  described  by  merchants  in  China  as  a  dull  year  for 
trade,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  recount  the  circumstances  which  would  naturally 
justify  this  description.  The  striking  feature  of  the  statistics,  however,  is  the  very 
large  increase  shown  im  the  value  of  both  imports  and  exports.  The  gross  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  coming  under  cognizance  of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs  was  1,005,- 
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723,851  Haikuan  taels,  or  £151,906,206,  as  compared  with  868,875,532  Haikuan  taels,  or 
£182,594,026,  in  1912.  (The  Haikuan  tael  is  reckoned  at  3s.  Of  d.  in  1912  and  at  3s. 
Old.  in  1913.)  The  net  value  of  foreign  imports  was  570,162,557  Haikuan  taels,  or 
£86,118,303,  exceeding  the  previous  record  of  1912  by  over  97,000,000  Haikuan  taels 
reckoned  in  silver,  or  by  nearly  £14,000,000  reckoned  in  sterling.  The  value  of  exports 
was  also  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  403,305,546  Haikuan  taela 
(£60,915,941),  which  is  nearly  33,000,000  taels  more  than  in  1912,  and  exceeds  even 
the  record  value  of  1910  by  more  than  22,000,000  taels. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS. 

A  cursory  analysis  of  the  items  of  which  these  record  figures  are  made  up  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  increase  is  due  to  a  growth  of  trade  all  round,  and  cannot  be 
entirely  accounted  for  by  any  fortuitous  or  impermanent  circumstances,  such  as  the 
piling  up  of  import  stocks  or  a  boom  in  any  particular  product.  The  increase  of 
97,000,000  Haikuan  taels  over  the  figures  of  1912  for  foreign  imports  is  reached  in 
spite  of  a  decrease  in  value  of  opium  imported  of  6,700,000  taels  and  of  woollen  and 
cotton  mixtures  of  500,000  taels.  Of  the  increased  amount  of  104,000,000  taels  thus 
to  be  accounted  for  under  the  other  main  heads  of  imports,  some  38,000,000  taels  are 
due  to  increased  values  of  cotton  goods,  including  9,000,000  taels  increase  in  Japanese 
yarn.  As  will  be  seen  later  the  increase  in  cotton  goods  cannot  be  regardepl  as  alto- 
gether healthy,  as  it  resulted  in  a  considerable  accumulation  of  stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  But  the  heading  "  Metals  and  minerals "  accounts  for  an  increase  of 
11,000,000  taels,  that  of  "  Woollen  manufactures  "  for  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000,000 
taels  and  that  of  "  Miscellaneous  piece  goods "  for  an  increase  of  1,100,000  taels, 
while  it  is  significant  that  the  increase  under  the  head  of  "  Sundries  "  amounted  to 
nearly  53,000,000  taels,  and  that  this  increase  was  distributed  over  nearly  every  item 
in  the  sundries  import  list,  the  only  important  exceptions  being  raw  cotton,  flour  and 
arms  and  munitions.  The  principal  increases  in  "  Sundries "  were  in  sugar  (oven 
12,000,000  taels),  rice  (6,700,000  taels),  cigarettes  (nearly  4,000,000  taels),  aniline 
dyes  (over  3,000,000  taels),  paper,  machinery,  timber,  fish,  artificial  indigo  (each 
between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  taels  increase).  All  these  increases  were  in  quantity 
as  well  as  value. 

INCREASED  EXPORTS. 

The  increased  value  of  exports  was  also  well  distributed,  raw  cotton  being  the 
only  staple  export  that  showed  a  decrease.  The  value  of  raw  silk  rose  by  nearly 
6,000,000  taels  and  that  of  silk  piece-goods  by  nearly  5,000,000  taels;  skins  and  hides 
(undressed)  increased  in  value  by  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  taels,  bean  cake 
by  over  7,000,000  taels  and  ground  nuts  by  over  1,000,000  taels.  The  increased  value 
of  exports  was,  it  is  true,  partly  due  to  higher  values,  and  not  altogether  to  greater 
quantities.  Thus  the  volume  of  raw  silk  exported  was  actually  less  than  in  1912, 
although  the  volume  of  silk  piece-goods  and  the  total  volume  of  silk  products  was 
higher.  Tea  also,  which  shows  a  slight  increase  in  value,  was  exported  in  somewhat 
less  quantities  than  in  the  previous  year.  But  the  increased  values  of  all  the  other 
items  enumerated  above  were  due  to  increased  volume  of  export. 

DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 

The  statistics  of  customs  revenue,  which  were  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  showed  an  increase  of  4,000,000  Haikuan  taels  over  the  previous  record 
collection  of  1912.  This  pointed  to  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  foreign  trade, 
and  if  the  figures  for  imports  and  exports  quoted  above  had  been  known  at  the  same 
time,  when  a  distinctly  more  hopeful  tone  was  beginning  to  prevail  in  commercial 
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centres  in  China,  one  would  have  been  justified  in  exulting  in  the  promise  of  expansion 
held  oul  by  the  achievement  of  Buch  record-breaking  returns  in  the  face  of  all  the 
adverse  conditions  of  the  year.  Unfortunately  the  five  months  that  have  intervened 
since  the  revenue  statistics  wore  published  have  boon  characterized  by  such  depression 
of  business  that  one  is  inclined  to  look  somewhat  askance  at  the  big  figures,  and  to 
sound  a  warning  note  as  to  over-trading.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  increase 
in  cotton  piece-goods,  the  branch  of  China  trade  which  is  of  the  most  importance  to 
British  manufacturers.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  importing  houses  in  China  are 
to  blame.  At  the  beginning  of  1013  they  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  serious 
political  troubles  that  were  to  arise,  and  when  these  troubles  were  suppressed,  it  was 
impossible  to  Foresee  that  the  aftermath  of  timidity  of  capital,  brigandage  in  the 
interior  and  reckless  note  issues  would  continue  through  the  spring  months  of  1914 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  stocks.  Their  troubles  were,  however,  undoubtedly  aggra- 
vated by  the  multiplication  of  newer  firms  and  by  the  excessive  activity  of  travelling 
1  sentatives  of  home  linns,  anxious  to  do  business  and  less  careful  than  the  old 
Chinese  houses  as  to  the  standing  of  their  customers;  and  the  expression  "over- 
trading" may  be  not  inaptly  used  in  connection  with  such  activities.  The  increase 
in  Japanese  yarn  may  also  be  attributed  largely  to  this  cause.  But  the  increased 
imports  of  metals,  -minerals  and  sundries  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  over- 
trading, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  interested  in  the  general  trade  of  China, 
the  figures  may  be  regarded  with  satisfaction,  as  compensating  to  some  extent  the 
depression  in  other  branches,  although  the  effect  of  this  depression  is  unfortunately 
felt  most  acutely  by  British  traders. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

As  for  the  export  figures,  the  record  of  increase  can  be  viewed  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction.  The  staples— silk  and  tea — have  not  expanded  much  of  recent  years 
in  proportion  to  the  general  growth  of  trade,  but  the  continued  rise  in  the  volume  of 
the  other  principal  articles  of  export,  and  the  continually  extending  variety  of  articles 
of  native  produce,  are  the  most  promising  features  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China 
during  the  last  decade,  inasmuch  as  hopes  of  future  development  rest  primarily  on 
the  increase  of  exports.  It  will  be  seen  in  Table  2  that  the  percentage  of  exports  to 
imports  went  down  to  70-7  per  cent  in  1913  after  an  average  of  80-3  per  cent  in  the 
four  preceding  years.  In  addition  to  the  factors  already  mentioned  as  checking  the 
movement  of  imports,  the  export  trade  had  to  suffer  from  high  exchange,  low  prices 
in  the  European  markets  and  especially  from  the  want  of  silver  to  finance  it.  With  all 
these  adverse  circumstances  it  is  wonderful  that  the  disproportion  between  exports 
and  imports  in  a  year  characterized  by  so  enormous  an  increase  in  the  latter,  was  not 
much  greater  than  it  turned  out  to  be.  The  situation  was  in  fact  saved  by  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  country  on  the  whole  enjoyed  good  harvests  in  1913 
as  it  did  in  1912. 

YANGTSE  REBELLION. 

The  political  troubles  above  alluded  to  consisted  of  a  rebellion  in  the  Yangtse 
Valley  against  the  Government  established  in  Peking  a  year  before,  a  rebellion  which 
lasted  from  July  12,  when  the  standard  revolt  was  raised  at  Kiukiang,  until  the  fall 
of  Nanking  on  September  2.  During  all  this  time  business  at  Shanghai  was  practically 
at  a  standstill,  and  the  effects  of  the  disturbance  was  felt  more  or  less  in  every  part  of 
the  Republic.  The  Government  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai  was  immensely  strengthened  by 
the  successful  suppression  of  the  movement,  and  by  the  distaste  for  political  adventure 
with  which  the  commercial  classes  became  imbued  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of 
this  abortive  second  revolution.  The  powerful  influence  of  Chinese  traders  is  now 
likely  to  be  more  and  more  directed  towards  strengthening  the  power  of  the  Central 
Government  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  order. 
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PAPER  MONEY. 

As  for  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  excessive  issue  and  consequent  depreciation 
of  bank  notes,  these  were  dwelt  upon  in  last  year's  report,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to- 
state  that  although  good  promise  of  amelioration  is  perceptible  in  many  ways,  the 
situation  in  Kwangtung,  Hunan,  Szechuan  and  other  provinces  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  matter,  as  also  in  the 
matter  of  brigandage,  some  substantial  results  of  the  measures  now  being  taken  may 
be  chronicled  in  the  next  annual  report  of  this  series. 

LACK  OF  CREDIT. 

Monetary  stringency  in  the  provinces,  due  to  the  timidity  of  capital  above  alluded 
to,  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  import 
trade.  Throughout  the  year  sycee  and  dollars  kept  piling  up  in  the  coffers  of  the 
foreign  banks  at  Shanghai,  but  the  system  under  which  loans  used  to  be  freely  offered 
by  the  latter  to  the  native  banks  had  been  shattered  by  the  disastrous  experiences  of 
1910,  and  the  native  banks  were  in  their  turn  precluded  from  financing  the  Chinese 
dealers,  so  that  the  machinery  of  credit,  upon  which  the  large  transactions  of  former 
years  were  based,  was  almost  wholly  broken  down.  -  The  bright  side  of  this  position 
was  seen  when  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  July  stopped  all  business  in  Shanghai. 
Under  the  former  system  a  financial  crisis  would  have  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence; as  it  was,  the  money  market  was  steadied  by  the  knowledge  that  no  unsound 
credit  was  being  given,  and  trade  was  resumed  without  disaster  when  peace  was 
restored. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  course  of  exchange  throughout  the  year  was  marked  by  violent  fluctuations. 
The  demand  rate  of  the  Shanghai  tael  fell  from  2s.  lOfd.  in  January  to  2s.  61%ed.  in 
March,  rose  again  to  2s.  9|d.  in  May  and  closed  at  2s.  7?d.,  the  average  rate  having 
been  2s.  8|d.  The  injury  inflicted  on  commerce  by  the  unforeseen  rises  and  falls  in 
silver  was  aggravated  by  excessive  speculation  in  exchange,  the  only  business  in  China 
which  suffered  no  periods  of  inactivity.  The  mention  of  speculation  in  exchange 
irresistibly  suggests  the  reflection  that  the  propensity  in  Shanghai  to  gamble  in  shares 
and  stocks  of  every  kind  is  a  serious  handicap  to  legitimate  trade. 

HONG  KONG  AND  BRITISH  TRADE. 

The  tables  appended  to  this  report  show  the  shares  taken  by  each  country  in  the 
import  and  export  trade  respectively  with  China  during  the  last  three  years.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  take  stock  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  over 
a  wider  period,  and  to  compare  this  with  the  progress  of  our  principal  competitors. 
A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  review  is  that  of  apportioning  the  trade  of  Hong 
Kong.  Hong  Kong  being  largely  a  port  of  transhipment,  the  imports  from  and  the 
exports  to  that  colony  include  goods  originally  carried  from  and  destined  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  continent  of  Europe,  America,  Japan,  Australia,  India,  the 
straits  and  the  coast  ports  of  China.  No  statistics  of  the  origin  or  destination  of 
goods  are  kept  at  Hong  Kong,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  Hong 
Kong  trade  is  to  be  credited  to  any  one  country.  It  has  been  recently  suggested  that, 
setting  aside  the  comparatively  small  portion  which  represents  costal  trade,  the  balance 
may  be  not  unfairly  credited  to  other  countries  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  the 
whole  trade  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong  is  divided,  with  the  exception  that  America, 
Japan  and  Russia  should  be  almost  altogether  excluded  from  this  division.  This 
suggestion,  however,  leaves  out  of  account  the  facts  that  the  merchants  of  Hong  Kong 
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are  mostly  British,  and  likely  to  deal  in  British  goods,  and  also  that  the  classes  of 
goods  imported  from  Song  Kong  are  mainly  the  same  as  those  that  come  direct  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  at  least  as  imports  are  concerned  it  is  probably  fair  to 
credit  to  the  United  Kingdom  about  two-thirds  of  the  Hong  Kong  trade.  A  con- 
Biderable  portion  of  the  balance  comes  from  India,  the  Straits,  etc.,  and  is  therefore 
properly  accounted  British  trade. 

TRADE  WITH   VARIOUS  COUNTRIES,  1905-13. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  following"  table  is  not  without  interest. 
The  countries  chosen  for  comparison  with  the  United  Kingdom  are  Hong  Kong,  for 
the  reasons  indicated  above,  Japan,  the  growth  of  whose  trade  is  enormously  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  German  competi- 
tion follows  perhaps  more  closely  than  that  of  other  European  countries  the  lines  of 
British  trade.  The  heading  "Other  countries"  is  inserted  only  to  show  the  relation 
of  the  countries  specified  to  the  whole  trade;  this  heading  includes  the  trade  of  India 
and  of  the  other  British  dominions.  The  figures  are  approximately  in  1,000,000  Hai- 
ku an  taels. 

Trade  of  China  with  foreign  countries  during  the  years  1905-13: — 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

United  Kingdom — 

Imports  

Total  

Hong-Kong — 

Total  

Japan— 

Total  

Germany- 
Total  

Other  countries — 

Total    

86 
18 

79 
13 

78 
12 

73 
13 

68 
20 

71 
18 

96 
11 

75 
16 

97 
16 

104 

92 

90 

86 

88 

89 

107 

91 

113 

148 
81 

145 

83 

156 
97 

150 
92 

150 
97 

171 
109 

148 
104 

148 
103 

172 
117 

229 

228 

253 

242 

247 

280 

252 

251 

289 

61 

35 

61 
33 

57 
39 

53 
37 

60 

52 

77 
62 

80 
62 

88 
55 

119 

66 

96 

94 

96 

90 

112 

139 

142 

143 

185 

15 
5 

17 

6 

16 
6 

14 
7 

15 
8 

21 
13 

22 
14 

21 
14 

28 
17 

20 

23 

22 

21 

23 

34 

46 

35 

45 

151 
89 

126 
101 

122 
90 

120 
128 

138 
162 

137 
178 

143 
180 

151 
182 

170 

188 

240 

227 

212 

248 

300 

315 

323 

333 

358 

689 

664 

673 

687 

770 

857 

86u 

853 

990 

PERCENTAGES  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  above  figures  will  show  that  the  percentage  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Hong  Kong  together  to  the  total  foreign  trade  has 
fallen  from  48  per  cent  in  1905  to  nearly  41  per  cent  in  1913,  that  of  Japan  has  risen 
from  14  per  cent  to  nearly  19  per  cent,  that  of  Germany  has  risen  from  3  per  cent  to 
oTer  4  per  cent,  and  that  of  other  countries  has  risen  from  35  to  36  per  cent;  forty 
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years  ago  the  United  Kingdom  and  Hong  Kong  together  accounted  for  67  per  cent  of 
the  trade,  and  as  trade  expands  this  proportion  tends  to  diminish  still  further.  So  long 
as  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  (and  Hong  Kong)  and  China  continues  to 
increase  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  A  consideration 
of  the  relative  growth  of  the  trade  of  other  nations  is,  however,  a  useful  reminder  that 
the  days  of  unchallenged  supremacy  are  over,  and  that  in  order  to  retain  that 
supremacy  a  much  closer  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  China  trade  and  to  the 
means  of  supplying  these  requirements  than  has  been  considered  necessary  in  the  past 
is  increasingly  called  for. 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE. 


Cotton  piece-goods. — At  the  end  of  1912  the  conditions  were  certainly  favourable 
for  a  large  import  of  cotton  piece-goods.  The  trade  in  export  produce  was  nourishing 
after  a  good  harvest,  and  the  import  of  piece-goods  has  been  comparatively  restricted 
during  the  year.  Stocks  held  in  Shanghai  amounted  to  only  6,500,000  pieces,  a  quan- 
tity which  could  not  be  considered  large.  Under  these  conditions  piece-goods  were 
imported  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  in  unprecedented  quantities,  thus 
swelling  the  total  imports  of  the  whole  year.  In  spite  of  the  dislocation  of  trade 
caused  by  the  events  of  the  summer  these  large  imports  were  on  the  whole  fairly  well 
absorbed,  and  the  Shanghai  stocks  at  the  end  of  1913 'were  returned  at  a  total  of  little 
more  than  7,000,000  pieces.  One  of  the  results  of  the  lack  of  credit  in  the  last  two 
years  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  sales  of  piece-goods  by  auction  in  Shanghai.  In  1#09 
the  proportion  of  piece-goods  thus  disposed  of  amounted  u>  17  per  cent  of  the  total 
deliveries;  in  1912  and  1913  it  is  estimated  at  over  30  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  China  during  the  past  five  years  of 
the  principal  kinds  of  plain  cottons,  i.e.,  grey  and  white  shirtings,  sheetings,  drills, 
jeans  and  T-cloths: — 


Nationality. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

10,691,448 
3,856,231 
1,396,297 
133,855 

6,511,126 
1,385,819 
2,389,693 
147,952 

11,317,630 
1,988,061 

2,832,625 
21,935 

9,618,386 
1,930,836 
3,043,747 
26,807 

11,705,426 
2,281,123 
5,716,594 
40,054 

Japanese    

Total  

16,077,831 

10,434,590 

16,160,251 

14,619,776 
0 

19,743,197 

The  total,  19,743,197  pieces,  is  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1906.  The  increase 
over  1912  is  chiefly  in  Japanese  grey  sheetings  and  in  British  grey  sheetings. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  general  summary  above  that  the  total  value  of  cotton 
goods  imported  in  1913  exceeded  the  value  in  1912  by  38,000,000  taels.  The  increased 
quantities  of  plain  cottons  under  the  heads  just  enumerated  account  for  17,000,000 
taels  of  this,  and  the  value  of  cotton  yarn  imported  in  1913  was  nearly  10,000,000 
taels  in  excess  of  1912.  The  balance  of  increase  in  value  to  be  accounted  for,  viz., 
11,000  000  taels,  is  shared  by  nearly  every  other  item  in  the  list,  the  principal  increases 
in  value  being  approximately  as  follows: — 

Taels. 

Cotton  Italians  and  lastings,  plain  and  figured   4,400,000 

Turkey-red  cottons   1,800,000 

Cotton  goods,  unclassed   1,800,000 

Chintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints   1,000,000 


In  regard  to  the  last  item  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  greatly  increasing  trade 
in  Russian  printed  cottons,  which  are  competing  very  seriously  with  British  prints, 
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especially  In  Manchuria  and  North  China.  These  Russian  goods  reach  Dairen  and 
\  ladivostok  by  the  Siberian  railway  and  are  thence  shipped  in  increasing  quantities 
to  the  China  markets.  The  quality  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  British  prints, 
and  the  price  not  much  higher.  The  success  of  this  trade  is  due  to  the  care  with  which 
the  selling  organization  has  been  elaborated,  and  the  remarkably  liberal  terms  offered 
to  Chinese^ purchasers  in  the  way  of  credit  and  option  of  returning-  unsuitable  assort- 
ments. Doubts  bave  been  expressed  whether  this  system  is  sound  in  the  long  run,  but 
the  British  trade  in  this  particular  class  of  goods  may  be  ruined  before  the  unsound- 
ness is  demonstrated  of  the  methods  by  which  the  competing  goods  are  distributed. 
The  customs  analysis  of  imports  for  1912  shows  a  remarkable  increase  since  1909  in  the 
import  from  Russia  and  Siberia  by  land  frontier  of  chintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints, 
and  of  cotton  Italians  and  lastings;  but  the  import  of  these  goods  from  Hong  Kong 
and  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  diminished.  The  statis- 
tics of  origin  of  imports  for  1913  are  not  yet  to  hand. 

As  regards  Japanese  competition  in  piece-goods  it  is  noted  at  Tientsin  that  this 
Is  b<  ginning  to  make  itself  felt,  not  only  in  the  heavier  drills  and  sheetings  to  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  confined,  but  in  the  better  qualities,  such  as  fine  sheetings,  grey 
and  white  shirtings,  brocades  and  prints. 

CLOTHING. 

An  item  which  includes  hats  and  caps,  declined  slightly  compared  with  the  value 
imported  in  1912.  The  reaction  noted  in  last  year's  report  against  the  foreign  style 
of  dress  continues,  but  the  demand  for  hats,  caps  and  underclothing  is  steadily 
increasing.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  clothing  it  may  be  noted  that  shoes  and 
boots  of  leather  fell  from  370,000  to  290,000  pairs ;  haberdashery,  valued  at  £130,390 
in  1912,  rose  to  a  value  of  £168,134  in  1913;  hosiery  rose  from  1,346,000  to  2,109,000 
dozens;  the  value  of  soap  imported  rose  from  £353,000  to  £405,000.  Umbrellas  rose 
from  a  total  of  1,853,000  to  3,041,000  pieces,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  Japanese. 

DYES. 

The  increase  in  the  two  chief  items  under  this  head,  viz.,  in  aniline  dyes  and 
artificial  indigo,  accounts  for  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  increase  in  the  value 
of  sundries.  Anilines  having  risen  from  a  value  of  £334,296  in  1912  to  £815,900  in 
L913,  and  artificial  indigo  from  £1,120,564  to  £1,455,008. 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 

Electrical  materials  and  fittings  rose  in  value  from  £256,419  to  £350,770.  The 
steady  increase  shown  by  the  figures  for  this  item  during  several  years  past  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  growing  use  of  electric  lighting. 

FISH. 

The  supply  of  salt  fish  for  the  needs  of  the  population  is  a  task  for  which  one 
would  expect  China  to  be  self-sufficient,  but  the  experience  of  the  province  of  Fukien, 
where  the  fish-curing  industry  is  being  ruined  by  the  exorbitant  price  of  salt,  suggests 
possibilities  of  great  expansion  in  the  import  trade  in  this  line.  It  was  found  cheaper 
there  to  import  salt  fish  from  Japan  and  even  from  British  Columbia  than  to  cure 
locally.  The  prospect  thus  suggested  of  an  opening  for  Canadian  salted  fish  in  the 
China  market  has  led  the  writer  to  examine  the  Canadian  returns  of  trade  for  recent 
years  to  see  whether  there  was  an  indication  in  these  of  the  actual  beginning  of  such 
a  business.  It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that  the  value  of  fish  exported  from 
Canada  to  China  was  approximately: — 


1910   £54,000 

1911   23,000 

1912   21,000 

1913   6,000 
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FLOUR  AND  RICE. 

Flour  is,  like  fish,  an  article  of  great  potential  interest  to  the  British  dominions, 
although  at  present  the  United  States  supply  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  import.  The 
quantity  imported  in  1913  was  3,091,454  cwts.,  an  amount  which,  although  less  by  some 
700,000  cwts.  than  in  1912,  compares  favourably  with  the  imports  of  previous  years. 
The  decline  in  the  import  compared  with  the  previous  year  is  probably  partly  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rice  imported  from  abroad,  which  rose  from  3,158,280 
to  6,446,305  cwts.  To  judge  from  the  greatly  diminished  surplus  of  Chinese  flour 
shown  by  the  export  returns  as  available  for  export  the  factor  of  increased  produce 
of  native  mills  has  as  yet  played  little  part  in  checking  the  importation  of  foreign 
flour. 

MACHINE  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  total  entries  under  these  two  heads  (including  cotton  gins,  which  appear 
separately  in  the  customs  returns)  amounted  in  1913  to  a  value  of  £1,087,862,  being 
an  increase  of  £382,863  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1915.  The  increase  is  dis- 
tributed under  every  item,  and  especially  under  the  head  of  "  Machinery,  unclassi- 
fied," which  forms  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole;  but  the  increase  in  textile 
machinery  may  be  specially  noted  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  cotton  spin- 
ning industry  of  Shanghai.  Hand  tools,  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures, 
rose  in  value  from  £30,696  to  £41,337".  A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  rising 
demand  for  hand  tools  in  the  China  market,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  great  as  the  demand  for  such  articles  may  be  in  the  future,  the  trade  in  them 
is  at  present  confined,  as  these  figures  show,  to  very  small  dimensions. 

SUGAR/ 

The  total  import  of  sugar  (brown,  white,  refined  and  candy)  in  1910  was  8,466,343 
cwts.,  being  considerably  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  in  1912.  An  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  foreign  sugar  is  a  fairly  good  indication  of  prosperity  in  China,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar  imported  in  1913  represents 
over-stocking,  consumption  having  been  checked  by  the  collapse  in  native  credit,  which 
resulted  from  the  disturbances  of  the  summer.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Japanese  refined  sugars,  which  were  unloaded  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  Yangtse 
Valley.  In  this  market  Japanese  sugar  has  been  for  some  years  competing  more  and 
more  strenuously  with  the  products  of  the  British  refineries  of  Hong  Kong.  One 
effect  of  high  protective  tariffs  in  Japan  is  that  the  Japanese  consumers  are  being 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  the  cheaper  semi-refined  Formosa  and  Java  sugars, 
and  the  Japanese  refineries  rely  on  the  unprotected  China  market  to  dispose  of  their 
surplus.  The  Hong  Kong  refineries,  however,  still  form  the  chief  source  of  supply 
of  the  foreign  sugar  consumed  in  China,  and  soft  sugars  from  Hong  Kong  increased 
largely  in  1913.  Superior  Java  sugars  were  also  imported  in  considerable  quantity, 
in  the  course  of  speculative  transactions  on  the  part  of  Chinese  operators,  with  the 
result  that  heavy  stocks  were  left  in  the  hands  of  importers.  A  trial  shipment  of 
German  beet  sugar  is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  slow  clearance  at  uuremunerative 
prices.  The  experiment  of  importing  beet  sugar  into  China  has  been  tried  more  than 
once  in  recent  years,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  suit  the  market. 

VEHICLES. 

The  entries  under  this  head  make  a  total  value  of  £535,216,  including  £211,567 
for  railway  carriages  and  wagons,  and  £116,095  for  locomotives.  Both  these  items 
show  a  decrease  compared  with  1912,  and  in  spite  of  a  considerable  increase  in  motor 
cars  and  cycles  and  unclassified  vehicles,  the  total  for  1913  is  less  by  £67.407  than  the 
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previous  year.  The  motor  cars  licensed  in  the'  foreign  settlements  of  Shanghai  now 
number  nearly  800,  having  doubled  within  the  last  two  years.  They  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  small  but  increasing  numbers  on  the  streets  of  Hong  Kong,  Tientsin,  Han- 
kow and  Peking. 

FLOUR  EXPORTS. 

The  export  of  flour  from  Harbin  to  the  Amur  district  was  sufficient  in  previous 
years  to  constitute  p  respectable  item  in  the  export  list  (the  value  in  1912  was  £759,- 
000)  ;  but  in  L913  Ihe  value  dwindled  to  £93,000,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  50-verst 
free  cone  on  tin  Russian  tide  of  the  Russo-Chinese  frontier. 

EXPORTS  OF  TEA. 

The  total  quantity  of  tea  exported  in  1913  was  192,281,200  pounds,  valued  at 
£5,125,861,  against  197,559,867  pounds,  valued  at  £5,154,588  in  1912.  There  was  again 
a  considerable  deerease  in  the  exports  of  black  tea,  which  were  nearly  7,000,00<) 
pounds  below  the  lowest  total  yet  recorded,  that  of  1905,  while  green  tea  also  shows 
a  Lower  total  than  has  been  recorded  since  1907.  The  exports  of  brick  tea,  practically 
all  of  which  is  destined  for  Russia,  alone  suffered  no  decline.  Very  unfavourable  con- 
ditions for  the  trade  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  owing  to  the  heavy  pro- 
duction of  the  previous  season  and  the  consequent  over-stocking  of  the  consuming 
markets.  The  year  1913  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  shortage  of  crops,  amounting 
to  as  much  as  30  per  cent  in  the  case  of  black  tea.  Though  deficient  in  quantity  the 
quality  of  the  teas  produced  was  generally  superior  to  that  of  the  1912'  crops.  The 
most  serious  feature  of  the  China  tea  trade  at  present  is  the  inability  of  the  Chinese 
black  teas  to  compete  in  any  of  the  world's  markets  with  the  products  of  India,  Ceylon 
and  Java.  To  these  a  fresh  rival  must  now  be  added — Sumatra.  In  spite  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  tea  at  home,  the  imports  of  China  tea  to  the  United  King- 
dom are  rapidly  dwindling.  This  can  only  partly  be  accounted  for  in  the  past  year 
by  the  large  quantities  of  China  tea  which  remained  unsold  on  the  London  market  at 
the  end  of  1912.  The  results  of  the  first  few  months  of  1914  are  more  promising  and 
the  large  quantity  of  unsold  stocks  is  diminishing.  The  popularity  of  tea  drinking 
in  Europe  continues  to  increase  and  these  markets  held  out  much  promise  last  year, 
but  the  imports  of  China  teas  both  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to  Egypt  show  a 
considerable  decrease  in  1913.  The  public  taste  at  home  has  been  educated  to  prefer 
a  stronger,  more  pungent  and  cheaper  article  than  China  at  present  is  able  to  supply, 
though  experts  are  of  opinion  that  by  means  of  free  advertisement,  the  use  of 
machinery,  cheaper  production  and  the  elimination  of  the  middleman's  charges,  it 
might  be  possible  for  China  to  place  on  the  market  a  tea  which  could  successfully 
compete  with  the  cheap  Indian  and  Java  teas.  The  Chinese  Government  realize  the 
necessity  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  production  of  tea,  and  are  sending 
deputies  to  the  principal  tea  districts  to  ascertain  in  what  way  official  assistance  can 
be  given. 

shipping  in  1913. 

Shipping  throughout  the  year  was  again  fairly  prosperous,  though  the  ocean 
steamer  companies  complained  of  a  shortage  in  exports  from  China  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  principal  feature  in  ocean  shipping  was  the  increase  in  regular 
tonnage  across  the  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  having  increased  their  fleet 
by  two  new  steamers,  the  largest  and  fastest  on  the  Pacific,  while  the  Hamburg- America 
Line  started  a  direct  service  between  Tsingtau  and  the  United  States.  As  regards 
coast  and  river  shipping,  the  demand  for  chartered  tonnage  was  generally  in  excess 
of  supply,  and  freight  rates  were  well  maintained.  The  regular  services  carried  good 
cargoes  on  the  whole,  although  the  Yangtse  shipping  trade  was,  of  course,  hampered 
for  a  time  by  the  military  operations  on  the  lower  river  and  at  Shanghai. 
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RAILWAYS. 

Although  but  little  progress  is  to  be  recorded  in  actual  railway  construction, 
partly  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
the  last  few  months  of  1913  and  the  first  few  months  of  1914  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  period  of  exceptional  activity  in  the  history  of  international  competition  for  rail- 
way concessions  in  China.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  July,  the  plenipoten- 
tiary powers  which  had  been  granted  to  Sun  Yat  Sen  for  the  direction  of  railway 
affairs  were  cancelled,  and  his  ambitious  but  visionary  schemes  of  railway  construc- 
tion consigned  to  oblivion,  and  since  then  the  sole  control  of  railway  matters  has 
rested  with  the  Ministry  of  Communications  in  Peking.  The  successful  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  did  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Central  Government,  and 
enabled  it  to  turn  its  attention  to  other  matters,  amongst  which  the  problem  of  railway 
construction  has  figured  very  prominently.  If  the  present  Government  proves  strong- 
enough  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country  and  to  assert  its  authority  over  the  prov- 
inces, the  next  few  years  should  witness  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  railway 
communications  of  China.  Though  foreign  supervision  is  still  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient working  of  Chinese  railway  administrations,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the 
Chinese  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the  supreme  importance  of  providing  adequate  equip- 
ment for  their  railways,  and  that  the  provincial  opposition  to  the  nationalization  of 
railways  and  the  employment  of  foreign  capital  and  foreign  engineers  is  weakening. 
In  all  the  important  contracts  secured  recently,  a  return  has  been  made  to  what  are 
known  as  "  Canton-Kowloon  "  terms,  which  stand  for  stricter  foreign  supervision  and 
control  over  railway  construction. 

Although  the  figures  for  those  railways,  which  are  entirely  under  Chinese  control 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  it  may  be  assumed  from  the  returns  available  for  the  past  year, 
that  the  Peking-Mukden  and  the  Peking-Hankow  lines  are  still  the  only  Chinese  rail- 
ways which  pay  substantial  dividends.  The  success  of  the  latter  railway  is,  however, 
largely  discounted  by  the  fact  that  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  line  or  the  acquisition  of  fresh  material,  a  short-sighted  policy  which  is  likely  to 
prove  disastrous  in  the  long  run.  The  Peking-Kalgan  Railway,  which  has  succeeded 
in  covering  its  expenses  and  ending  the  year  without  a  deficit,  suffers  from  the  same 
defect. 

The  Tientsin-Pukow  and  the  Shanghai-Nanking  railways  were  interfered  with  by 
the  military  forces  during  the  rebellion  in  the  summer,  with  the  result  that  their 
takings  were  not  so  large  as  they  should  have  been.  The  former  line  would  be  far 
more  lucrative  than  it  is  at  present  if  it  were  efficiently  managed  and  its  traffic 
properly  organized,  but  in  spite  of  the  striking  example  of  the  Peking-Mukden  line, 
which  earns  enormous  profits  for  the  Chinese  Government,  the  latter  persist  in  their 
refusal  to  employ  responsible  foreigners  to  work  the  Tientsin-Pukow  railway.  The 
profitable  working  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking  railway  has  been  seriously  delayed  by 
the  disinclination  of  the  Chinese  management  to  provide  rolling  stock  to  cope  with 
the  ever-increasing  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  an  attitude  which  may  be  partly 
excused,  but  not  justified,  by  the  fact  that  for  various  reasons  the  railway  was  origin- 
ally constructed  on  too  lavish  a  scale.  Something  has  now  been  done,  however,  to 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  competition  of  waterways, 
the  eventual  success  of  this  line  is  only  a  mattei  of  time. 

The  reluctance  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  link  up  the  Canton-Kowloon  and 
Canton-Hankow  lines  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  former  railway,  which  also  suffers 
considerably  from  the  competition  of  local  steamer  lines.  On  the  completion  of  the 
Canton-Hankow  line  its  connection  with  the  Canton-Kowloon  railway  by  means  of  a 
loop  line  round  Canton  would  put  Hong  Kong  in  direct  communication  with  Hankow 
and  Peking,  and  add  materially  to  the  importance  of  the  Canton-Kowloon  railway, 
which,  instead  of  being  isolated,  would  form  the  terminal  section  of  the  longest  trunk 
line  in  China.  Such  a  connection  would  also  greatly  benefit  the  Canton-Hankow  rail- 
way itself. 
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Net  Value  of  tlie  foreign  trade  of  China  during  the  years  1909-13,  shoeing  proportion 

betwocn  exports  and  imports. 


( a)  Currency  Values. 


\  ear. 

Net  Imports.* 

Exports. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of  Exports 
to  Imports. 

vm  

Hk.  taels 

418,158,007 
462,964,894 
471,503,943 
473,097,031 
570,162,557 

Hk.  taels. 

338,992,814 
380,833,328 
377,338.166 
370,520,403 
403,305,546 

Hk.  taels. 

757,150,881 
843,798,222 
848,842.109 
843,617,434 
973,468,103 

81 

82.3 
80 

78.3 
70.7 

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

Net  imports,  i.e.,  the  value  of  the  foreign  goods  imported  direct  from  foreign  countries  less  the  value 
•of  the  foreign  goods  re-exported  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year. 

(b)  Sterling  "Values. 

Year. 

Net  Iniports.f 

Exports. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of  Exports 
to  Imports. 

1909  

£ 

54,477,765 
62,331,472 
63,481,130 
72,196,578 
86,118,303 

£ 

44,139,689 
51,273,654 
50,803,081 
56,542,957 
60,915,941 

£ 

98,587,354 
113,605,126 
114,284,211 
128,739,535 
147,034,244 

81 

82.3 
80 
78.3 
70.7 

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

t  Net  imports,  i.e.,  the  value  of  the  foreign  goods  imported  direct  from  foreign  countries  less  the  value 
of  the  foreign  goods  re-exported  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year. 

Note— The  above  tables  do  not  include  the  value  of  goods  carried  coastwise. 
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Value  of  total  imports  direct  from  each  country  during  the  years  1911-13. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

12,116,791 
19,959,611 
4,986,093 
1,041,523 
179,791 

11,423,368 
22,555,104 
7,118,370 
1,313,144 

320,338 

14,637,591 
25,924,202 
7,294,133 
1,349,620 
387,839 

38,283,809 

42,730,324 

49,593,385 

19,517 
1  258,300 
1,046,754 
'406,' 376 
3,023,463 
1,' 463',  142 

90,894 
513,459 
5,496,202 

25,186 

38,777 
1,798,827 
1,402,513 
'447,492 
3,224,518 
li335',514 

74,097 
636,704 
5,523,916 

20,946 

44,345 
1,851,496 
1,450,168 
'800^448 
4,274,842 
2^391,'ll6 
100,239 
1,147,585 
5,350,983 

21,201 

13,343,293 

14,503,304 

17,432,423 

10,704,361 
56,040 
337,' 965 
455,449 
876,231 
905,' 369 
9,321 

13,889,520 
104,111 
48l'517 
506,523 
977,951 
922' 965 
7,609 

18,026,319 
210,344 
532'  706 
722,283 
996,293 
1,032,640 
7,891 

13,344,736 

16,890,196 

21,528,476 

64,971,838 
1,490,708 

74,123,824 
1,927,245 

88,554,284 
2,435,981 

63,481,130 

72,196,579 

86,118,303 

(a) 


(6) 


Country. 


United  Kingdom  and  British  dominions- 
United  Kingdom  

Hong  Kong  

India  

Singapore,  Straits,  &c  

Other  British  dominions*  


Total 


Non-Asiatic  countries  (excluding  United  Kingdom)- 

Russia,  Emopean  ports  

Russia  and  Siberia  (via  land  frontier)  

Russia,  Amur  and  Pacific  ports    

France  

Germany  

Belgium  

Italy  

Other  countries  of  Europef  

United  States   .   

South  America,  Asia  Minor,  &c    


Total . 


(c)  Asiatic  countries  (excluding  India,  Straits  and  Siberia)- 

Japan  (including  Formosa)  

Philippines  

Korea  

French  Indo-China  

Macao  (Portuguese)  , 

Dutch  East  Indies  

Siam  


Total 


11     imports  . . 
Less  re-exports  to  foreign  countries  . 


Net  imports 


*  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  (including  Mauritius), 
t  Norway,  Sweden,    Denmark,    Netherlands,    Spain,    Portugal,    Switzerland    and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Note. — The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  America,  Japan,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  etc.,  and 
coast  ports  of  China. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

SPANISH  TRADE  IN  BOX  SHOOKS. 

The  trade  is  a  comparatively  large  one.  American  hox  manufacturers  have  cor- 
responded with  local  shippers  but  the  cost  of  importing  box  shooks  apparently  exceeds  - 
the  expense  of  local  manufacture  and  so  far,  efforts  to  bring  them  in  from  the  United 
States  have  all  failed.  About  900,000  to  1,000,000  boxes  are  required  here  annually 
for  the  shipment  of  almonds  and  raisins  during  the  season,  from  September  1  to 
December  31,  which  constitute  the  first  and  third  most  valuable  exports  from  the 
Malaga  district.  The  value  of  the  almonds  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1913 
was  $785,491  and  of  raisins  $136,885;  total  exports  of  almonds  amounting  to  1,120 
76195—4 
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and  of  ratlins  i > '  :».-H»7  metric  tons.  No  shooks  are  imported  here.  Instead,  pine 
lumber  is  purchased  in  the  spring  by  the  almond  and  raisin  shippers  from  the  north 
of  Spain,  with  occasionally  some  small  quantities  from  Norway  or  Portugal,  usually 
by  the  thousand  lengths  of  2,  3  and  4  varas  (a  vara  is  -927  of  a  yard),  2|  inches  thick, 
by  6  to  7  or  1 1  to  L2  Inches  w  ide  Tins  lumber  is  cut  and  worked  up  into  boxes  by  the 
small  Bawmills  in  Malaga  and  on  a  larger  scale  by  those  in  the  north  of  Spain.  The 
boxes  are  made  to  be  uailed  together,  no  lock  corners  or  metal  straps  are  used  nor  is 
any  printing  or  stenciling  required  on  them.    Hand  labour,  which  is  very  cheap,  is 

Largely  at  the  local  saw-mills  and  altogether  in  assembling  the  boxes;  wages 
run  from  LO  cents  to  $1  a  day,  the  average  being  about  60  cents,  so  that,  as  will  be 

Tom  the  appended  List  of  prices  paid  by  shippers,  competition  on  the  part  of 
American  manufacturers  of  box  shooks  on  the  northern  Pacific  coast  of  America 
would  be  difficult. 

Malaga  has  but  one  factory — for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  in  which  card- 
igan! is  used  instead  of  the  small,  thin  boards  employed  usually  in  woollen  mills  for 
winding  bolts  of  cloth. 

Imported  boxes  or  shooks  are  free  of  duty  in  Spain  if  they  are  to  be  re-exported, 
but  shippers  >ay  that  on  account  of  the  immense  trouble  and  delay  caused  by  the 
various  certifications  and  formalities  that  have  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  obtain 
the  remission  or  repayment  of  the  duty,  they  never  claim  it. 

The  importation  of  staves  for  wine  barrels  in  this  district  is  also  considerable; 
$300,000  worth  of  white  oak  staves  were  imported  into  Malaga  in  1913,  but  the  trade 
in  this  district  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  wine  district  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  is  sup- 
plied almost  entirely  .from  the  Atlantic  states  of  New  York  and  Louisiana. 

Specifications  of  the  principal  kinds  of  boxes  required  in  Malaga,  spain : — 


RAISINS. 

Boxes  for  layers —  Millimeters. 

Tops  *   0.500  x  0.265  x  0-006 

Bottoms   0-500  x  0.295  x  0.006 

Sides   0.500  x  0-140  x  0-012 

Ends   0.240  x  0-140  x  0-014 

Cost  each  about  0.28  centimos  or  .051  cents. 

Boxes  for  loose — 

Tops  and  bottoms   0-470  x  0-266  x  0-008 

Sides   0.470  x  0.105  x  0-013 

Ends   0-240  x  0.105  x  0.018 

Cost~each  about  0.26  centimos  or  .048  cents. 

Half  boxes  for  clusters — 

Tops  and  bottoms   0-500  x  0.255  x  0-006 

Sides   0.500  x  0-070  x  0-009 

Ends   0-235  x  0-070  x  0-013 

CosL  each  about  0-17  centimos  or  .031  cents. 

Quarter  boxes  for  clusters — 

Tcps  and  bottoms   0-500  x  0-255  x  0-006 

Sides   0.500  x  0.035  x  0-008 

Ends   0-235  x  0.035  x  0.012 

Cost  each  about  0.14  centimos  or  0.26  cents. 

Almonds  — 

Sides   0-580  x  0.145  x  0.012 

Ends   0.255  x  0.145  x  0-016 

Tops   0-580  x  0.270  x  0-009 

Bottoms   0.580  x  0-270  x  0-014 

Cost  ea-.h  about  0.37  centimos  or  -07  cents. 

— (The  Timberman.) 


SUPPLIES  REQUIRED  IN  SIBERIA. 

In  addition  to  machinery  and  other  iron  and  steel  products,  there  might  be 
imported  into  Siberia,  and  thence  to  central  Russia,  materials  used  in  manufacturing 
matches,  hide  tanning,  paint  manufacturing,  i.e.,  white  zinc,  red  lead,  copper  green, 
etc.,  in  dry  state.    Office  supplies  (except  paper)  and  cloth  could  also  find  a  good 
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market.  Ready-made  clothing  and  shoes,  for  which  several  large  orders  have  been 
given,  and  fancy  goods  would  also  be  of  interest.  Orders  for  dried  fruits  have  already 
been  given. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  results  by  correspondence,  no  matter  how  detailed  it 
is.  Results  can  be  obtained  only  by  sending  samples  and  guarantees,  that  in  case  of 
orders  the  goods  will  he  exactly  like  the  samples.  Each  sample  must  be  numbered, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  prices  numbered  to  correspond,  with  the  samples. 
Samples  of  value  (ready-made  clothing,  shoes,  toilet  articles),  if  not  suitable,  could 
be  returned  to  the  sender  with  explanation  of  why  they  are  unsuitable. 

From  American  quotations  already  received  it  appears  that  in  the  United  States 
there  exists  a  mistaken  impression  that  Siberia  can  pay  high  prices.  But  the  United 
States  has  to  compete  in  this  market  with  goods  entering  via  the  Finnish  frontier 
from  Sweden,  via  the  southern  frontier  from  Roumania,  via  Archangel  from  England, 
and  via  Vladivostok,  and,  finally  with  goods  from  Japan,  China,  and  India.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  large  stocks  in  Russia,  which  were  made  before  the  war,  and  there 
recently  appeared  on  the  market  goods  manufactured  after  the  declaration  of  war 
(drugs,  bandages,  woollen  goods,  etc.).  Therefore,  in  quoting  prices  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  that  American  goo'ds  must  work  their  way  and  compete 
against  goods  already  known  and  in  general  use. — (JJ.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

UNITED  KINGDOM   EXPORTS.  OF  HERRINGS. 

The  herring  fishery,  while  quite  important  from  the  "  home  markets  "  point  of 
view,  undoubtedly  is  of  paramount  importance  from  that  of  our  foreign  trade,  which 
swallows  up  quite  four-fifths  of  our  total  catch,  and  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
instead  of  sails  as  the  motive  power,  with  the  growing  demand  for  fishery  products, 
and  with  this  huge  continental  trade,  a  magnificent  business  has  been  built  up  and 
developed  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war,  was  progressing  splendidly. 

Just  as  the  herring  plays  an  important  part  in  the  total  landings  of  fish,  so  does 
it  provide  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  export  business. 

In  Germany,  for  instance,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  pronounced  increase 
in  the  demand  for  fish,  an  increase  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  active  campaign 
pursued  by  the  German  Sea  Fisheries  Society,  a  campaign  to  popularize  "  fish  food,'1 
and  another  recent  development  has  been  the  landing  direct  at  German  and  Dutch 
ports  of  English  drifters'  catches.  In  1913,  39,700  cwts.  of  herring  were  landed  direct 
by  our  fishing  vessels  at  Altona  and  other  German  ports,  while  at  Ymuiden,  in 
Holland,  the  same  thing  occurred  to  the  value  of  £41,885,  as  against  £3,915  in  1907. 

Meanwhile,  we  find  that  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  English  steam-drifter  indus- 
try, the  German  and  Dutch  fleets  have  merely  marked  time ;  in  fact,  the  Dutch  have 
not  as  many  drifters  working  as  they  had  ten 'years  ago,  and  German  ports  can  only 
show  an  increase  of  five  boats  since  1898.  Again,  while  the  autumn  catch  at  Yar- 
mouth and  Lowestoft  alone  exceeds  1,000,000  barrels,  the  Dutch  yearly  catch  has 
varied  between  500,000  and  800,000  barrels,  and  the  German  between  200,000  and 
500,000  in  recent  times. 

Every  port  has  its  special  form  of  trade.  Lowestoft,  for  instance,  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  "  Klondyking,"  or  packing  fresh  herring,  immediately  it  is  landed,  into  half- 
cran  boxes,  sprinkling  it  with  salt  and  ice,  and  shipping  it  straight  off  to  Hamburg. 
In  1913,  about  one-third  of  the  season's  catch  was  dealt  with  in  this  way. 

Yarmouth  does  not  engage  in  this  trade,  but  devotes  its  attention  to  pickling  and 
drying,  chiefly  for  Russia,  Germany  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  home  trade 
(perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  whole)  takes  some  fresh  herrings,  bloaters,  kippers,  reds  and 
a  little  tinned  stuff. 

Our  best  customers  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Greece  and  the  United  States — with  a  big  demand  for 
"pickles"  (herrings  packed  in  barrels  of  brine),  salted  and  smoked  fish  in  the  order 
named. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Rerieiv.) 
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BKIT1SII  MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  Office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  mouths  of  December,  1913  and  1914,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 




Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

123 
745 
245 

Cwt. 

200 

8 

73,891 

386 
622 

847 
375 

■ 

80 

1 1 
1 1 

142 

( Germany  

Netherlands  

136 

10,372 

15,778 

95,711 
3,096 
59 

2^853 

France  

274 

365 
31,356 
257,987 

Uruguay. .   

64,426 
530,645 

5,761 
100,203 

1,372 
99,059 

Argentine  Republic  

Channel  Islands   . 

56 

Australia — 
South  Australia  

3,131 
9,906 
7,101 
97,807 
5,691 

3,994 
3,502 

16,641 
149,171 

66,759 

1,649 
122,704 
92,960 
22,322 
50,206 



671 
26,088 
02,297 
32,116 
93,289 

New  South  Wales  

718,990 

529,911!  406,451 

360,676 

102,888  76,329 

1 

SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINE  GRAIN  TRADE. 

The  1914-15  yield  of  wheat,  linseed,  oats,  and  rye  in  Argentina  is  reported  to  be 
exceptionally  good  and  the  grain  is  of  excellent  quality.  Corn,  a  later  crop,  is  reported 
to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  a  bumper  crop  is  anticipated.  Furthermore,  1,000,000 
to  2,000,000  tons  of  corn  remain  from  last  year  to  be  exported  with  the  new  crop. 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  value,  at  current  prices,  of 
the  cereal  crops  of  1914-15  and  the  value  of  the  amount  available  for  exportation  as 
follows:  Wheat,  $224,000,000  and  $151,000,000;  linseed,  $55,000,000  and  $51,000,000; 
oats,  $36,000,000  and  $28,000,000;  rye,  $1,300,900  and  $1,000,000.  The  total  value  of 
these  four  cereals  available  for  exportation  in  1915  is  therefore  $231,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $85,000,000  in  1914,  $167,000,000  in  1913,  and  $148,000,000  in  1912. 

Market  conditions  at  Rosario  are  satisfactory.  The  official  quotations  for  January 
16  are:  For  immediate  delivery  at  port  of  Rosario,  wheat  No.  1  (weight,  80  kilos,  or 
176-4  pounds  per  hectolitre,  or  2-84  bushels),  $4.61  (all  grains  are  quoted  at  Rosario 
per  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds) ;  wheat  No.  2  (weight,  78  kilos,  or  172  pounds  per  hecto- 
litre), $4.54;  linseed,  not  containing  over  4  per  cent  of  foreign  bodies,  $3.91;  corn, 
sound,  dry,  and  clean,  $2.17.  Wheat  and  corn  prices  are  very  good,  while  the  price 
of  linseed  is  satisfactory  considering  the  size  of  the  crop  and  exceptional  market  con- 
ditions. Dry  cattle  hides  are  quoted  at  $5.75  per  10  kilos  (22  pounds)  and  $5.94  for 
special  qualities,  while  salted  hides  bring  $29.92  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The 
hide  market  is  firm  and  dealers  are  of  opinion  that  prices  would  rise  if  more  vessels 
were  available. 

The  latest  grain  freights  quoted  are  $15.57  from  Rosario  to  the  United  King- 
dom.   Shipping  agents  expect  freights  to  go  considerably  higher  when  grain  ship- 
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ments  become  active.  The  lack  of  shipping  facilities  will  probably  retard  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  crop. 

While  the  outlook  is  undoubtedly  promising,  business  has  not  yet  become  active 
at  Rosario.  The  situation  has  been  recovering  very  gradually  from  the  stagnation 
that  followed  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  December  business  began  to  pick  up  in  the  lines 
directly  connected  with  harvesting  operations.  Active  business  is  expected  to  follow 
grain  shipments. — (U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

A  week  ago  there  were  rains  and  floods  of  unprecedented  extent  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.    The  reports  of  losses  are  serious. 

Our  estimate  of  the  quantity  available  for  export  must  be  reduced  by  200,000 
metric  tons  (7,350,000  bushels).  Shipments  are  small,  Owing  to  scarcity  of  arrivals. 
(See  page  584,  of  Weekly  Report  No.  580.) — (Weekly  Northwestern  Miller.) 

BRITISH  THYMOL  MANUFACTURE. 

Hitherto  the  manufacture  of  the  well  known  antiseptic,  thymol,  has  been  practi- 
cally confined  to  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ajowan  seeds,  the  oil  from 
which  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  commercial  thymol,  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  only 
in  India,  which  lias  thus  been  supplying  Germany  with  the  raw  material  of  a  valuable 
industry.  No  further  supplies  of  thymol  being  forthcoming  from  Germany  owing  to 
the  wrar,  the  price  had  increased  almost  eight-fold  by  September  last,  and- is  even  now 
21s.  6d.  per  pound  as  against  5s.  per  pound  before  the  war.  There  is  every  reason 
why  the  United  Kingdom  should  now  become  the  chief  centre  for  the  manufacture 
of  thymol.  The  manufacturing  process  is  quite  simple,  and  ample  supplies  of  ajowan 
seed  are  available  in  India.  The  Imperial  Institute,  which  has  devoted  attention  to 
this  subject,  has  now  made  inquiries  in  India,  and  is  prepared  to  put  intending  British 
manufacturers  of  thymol  in  touch  with  Indian  exporters  of  the  seed.  Fortunately, 
too,  a  British  possession  can  provide  a  substitute  for  thymol  if  such  be  required.  This 
substance  is  carvacrol,  which  is  obtained  from  oils  derived  from  a  variety  of  plants, 
but  particularly  from  the  origanum  of  Cyprus.  At  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute this  Cyprus  origanum  oil  is  already  being  produced  in  commercial  quantities 
from  wild  plants  in  Cyprus,  and  in  1913  was  exported  thence  to  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  value  of  £980.  It  is  believed  that  the  plant  can  be  cultivated  profitably  and  on 
a  large  scale  in  Cyprus,  and  experiments  in  this  direction  are  understood  to  have 
been  begun. — (Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

YIELD  OF   RUSSIAN  FLAX  CROP. 

The  Torgovo-Fromyshlennaya  Gazeta  (Petrograd)  of  lst-14th  January  contains 
an  article  drawing  attention  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Russian  Flax  Committee, 
estimating  that  last  year's  yield  of  flax  fibre  in  Russia  amounted  to  about  18,000,000 
pouds  only.  The  article  proceeds  to  indicate  that  in  normal  years  the  production 
reaches  about  30,000,000  pouds,  of  which  quantity  about  18,000,000  pouds  are  exported, 
5,000,000  pouds  are  consumed  in  Russian  linen  factories,  and  5,000,000  pouds  are  used 
in  the  hand  and  domestic  trades.  It  appears  that  last  year  the  yield  per  dessiatine 
was  only  11J  pouds,  as  contrasted  with  nearly  18£  pouds  in  the  previous  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the  twenty-three  governments  in  which  flax  is  grown 
the  best  results  were  obtained  in  Moghilev,  where  the  yield  was  only  10  per  cent  less 
than  in  1913,  whereas  in  the  Vitebsk,  Novgorod,  Pskov,  Smolensk,  Nijni-Novgorod 
and  Livonia  Governments  the  production  compared  with  101:;  decreased  by  46-5,  46-5, 
47,  48-5,  49  and  66  per  cent,  respectively. 

Later  Russian  newspapers  to  hand  indicate  that  the  flax  is  inferior  also  in 
quality.  The  market  is  very  firm,  and  prices  are  high  owing  to  the  large  demand. 
Russian  works,  it  appears,  are  working  at  considerable  pressure,  owing  to  the  shortage 


1,000  pouds  =  16  tons  (about).  Dessiatine  =  2-7  acres. 
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of  -pun  ilax  and  Linen  fabrics.  It  is  evident  from  the  market  reports  that,  owing  to 
the  prevailing  abnormal  conditions,  considerable  speculation  is  being  indulged  in,  and 
prices   Nary   greatly   from  day  to   day  and  at  different  centres. — (Board  of  Trade 

Journal,) 

TRANSPACIFIC  SHIPPING  OUTLOOK. 

The  close  of  the  war  in  Europe  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  immediate  improve- 
-  in  the  transpacific  service  of  both  freight  and  passenger  ships,  and  to  some 
extent  this  improvement  will  not  wait  upon  the  war.    The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the 
Japanese  steamship  company  which  is  maintaining  the  line  of  fast,  fine  ships  under 
subsidy  of  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  run  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco, 
:  -         as  a  line  from  Hong  Kong  to  Valparaiso  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  various 
South  American  ports,  announces  that,  it  has  extended  the  latter  service  to  Los 
Aj  geled  and  Panama,  the  service  having  already  been  started  with  the  sailing  of  the 
/       several  days  ago, 'which  is  to  be  followed  by  the  Anyo  Maru,  a  new  twin- 
screw  geared  turbine  vessel  of  18,500  tons  displacement,  the  type  of  vessel  which  the 
apany  plans  to  employ  in  this  service  altogether.    This  latter  vessel  sails  from 
on  March  10.    This  new  service  gives  a  more  or  less  through  passenger 
rom  Hong  Kong  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  Panama. 
Another  announcement  of  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  announcement  of 
the  Glen  Line  of  steamers  that  it  is  inaugurating  a  new  passenger  and  freight  service 
from  Europe  to  the  Far  East  and  thence  across  the  Pacific  to  north  Pacific  coast 
s.    The  Glengyle  is  the  first  vessel  in  this  service  to  arrive  in  Hong  Kong.  This 
vessel  *is  500  feet  long  and  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  9,500  tons.    The  vessel  is  one  of 
three  new  ones  built  for  this  new  service,  which  consists  of  eight  vessels  in  all,  includ- 
r  g  the  Glengyle,  the  Gleniffer,  the  Cardiganshire,  and  the  Carnarvonshire,  the  latter 
two  vessels  having  already  inaugurated  the  service.    These  vessels  carry  about  16,000 
as  of  measurement  cargo,  including  about  1,000  tons  of  refrigerator  cargo,  and  have 
excellent  accommodations  for  first  and  second  class  passengers.    They  are  all.  fitted 
with  wireless  telegraph  and  all  modern  conveniences. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  larger  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line  will  be 
again  on  the  transpacific  run,  but  one  of  the  slower  or  intermediate  vessels  of  the 
service  has  again  entered  the  service.  It  seems  unlikely  at  the  present  time  that  the 
better  vessels  will  be  released  by  the  British  Government  for  this  year's  passenger 
season. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  February  4,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  ft  

Bushels. 

127,151 
261,794 
380,843 
452,406 
303,018 
541,770 
910,461 
385,20! 
162,573 

1,722,912 
10,401 

237,684 

Bushels. 

52,896 
220,461 
208,541 

59,417 
152,807 
337,786 
328,843 
215,074 
129,548 

6,502 
48,892 

Bushels. 

14,295 
45,451 
36,017 
22,348 
7,935 
19,301 
25,946 
44,230 
17,196 

ol,Ulo 

Bushels. 

3,547 
106,457 
128,495 

"  V  264,875 
92,801 

Bushels, 

197,889 
634,163 
753,896 
533,830 
728,635 
991,658 
1,265,250 
703,959 
309,317 

2,490,95B 
56,627 
370,015 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

T^ort  William  Elevator  Co  

59,454 

Port  Arthur — 

QJ.  Q1  9 

39,724 
79,990 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Total  terminal  elevators  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

3,449 

5,496,214 

2,373,140 

297,186 

869,655 

9,036,195 

595,013 
1,100,857 

617,798 
234,675 

12,643 
13,525 

1,347 

1,225,454 
1,350,404 

1,695,870 

852,473 

26,168 

1,347 

2,575,858 

85,205 
91,053 

85,205 

288,829 

518,988 
1,394,016 
17,347 
*  113,441 
626,782 
117,723 

15,076 
+ 

610,203 

180,787 
672,471 
172,145 
710,828 

5,523,841 

Midland- 

197,776 

Midland  Elevator  Co  ,  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

178,224 
1,106,633 
17,347 
*  113,441 
448,145 
2,998 

15,076 

285,760 

340,764 
235,439 

51,944 

Collingwood  

178,637 
114,725 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

193,943 

+ 

101,516 

f  28,987 

Prescott  . .  .   ,  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2 

180,787 
95,773 
3,273 
376,158 

3,021,391 

564,655 
156,203 
333,206 

2,293,830 

12,043 
12,669 
1,464 

127,692 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Total  public  elevators  

80,928 

10,213,475 

5,519,443 

451,046 

951,930 

17,135,894 

*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels,    f  Corn.    £  Not  reported.    Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William,  283,132  bushels. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  4.  1915. 


( >  rades . 

1  erni  mals. 

1  titerior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

\VI„,vt- 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

12,378 
778,972 
1,021,742 
1,372,(131) 
799,102 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,958 
352,536 
1,430  (567 
441,925 
410,221 
141,787 
14,451 
227,846 

Bushels. 

14,336 
1,390,701 
3,800,740 
2,342,181 
1,317,550 
148,241 

14,451 
1,185,275 

No.  1  Northern  

No.  2   

No.  3  ..   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

259,193 
748,331 
527,617 
108,227 
6,454 

No.  6  ..   

911,381 

46,048 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats  — 

No.  1  C.W  

5,49(5,214 

-  1,695,870 

3,021,391 

10,213,475 

2.576 
603,780 
478,155 
253,068 

2,150 
364,908 
253,598 
221,188 
466,969 
296,991 
688,026 

2,293,830 

4,726 
1,425,238 
906,810 
519,331 
518,940 
332,286 
1,812,112 

5,519,443 

No.  2  

456,550 
175,057 
45,075 
51,971 
35,295 
88,525 

852,473 

E-.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  

Totals,  Oats .'.  

Barlev- 

No.  3  Extra  

1,035,561 
2,373,140 

136,157 
164,370 
19,056 
21,723 
109,740 

No.  3  

95,943 
122,032 
19,056 
20,750 
39,405 

20,730 
5,438 

19,484 
36,900 

No.  4  :  

Feed  -  

973 
70.335 

Flo  v  

r  utx — 

No.  1  N.W.C.  .  ;  :  

297,186 

26,168  127,692 

451,046 

689,038 
139,516 
23,694 

51,944 

740,982 
139,516 
24,814 

17,634 

No.  2  C.W   

No.  3  C.W  

1,120 

17,407 

227 

Totals,  Flax  

869,655 

1,347 

51,944 
28,984 

922,946 
28,984 

9,035,195 

2,575,858 

5,523,841 

17,135,894 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

330.  Flour. — One  of  the  leading  firms  in  Barbados,  with  connections  in  the  other 
islands,  desires  an  agency  for  a  leading  brand  of  Canadian  flour. 

301.  Needles,  safety  pins,  buttons,  etc. — The  following  articles  are  required 
immediately  for  export  to  France:  needles,  safety  pins,  buttons,  felt  slippers,  threads. 

332.  Confectionery. — A  London  company  who  are  already  handling  a  Canadian 
confectionery  line  and  whose  travellers  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
desirous  of  representing  upon  a  commission  basis,  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fond- 
ants, chocolates  and  other  candies,  for  which  they  report  a  good  opening. 

333.  Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  of  which  they  wish  to  purchase  consider- 
able quantities. 

334.  South  African  commission  agent. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  invites 
correspondence  regarding  agencies  for  the  Cape  Province,  South  Africa,  in  the  follow- 
ing: Confectionery,  cheese,  cereal  foods,  canned  fish,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruit, 
canned  meats,  flour,  paper  bags,  wrapping  paper  and  condensed  milk.  Samples  with 
f.o.b.  quotations  Montreal  or  St.  John  required. 

335.  Foodstuffs,  canned  fruit,  meat,  vegetables— A  dealer  in  Paris  invites  cor- 
respondence from  packers  of  fruit,  meat  and  vegetables  and  produce  exporters. 

336.  Zinc  compounds,  chemicals. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Paris  is 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  producers  of  compounds  of  zinc  and  raw  chemicals. 

337.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster. — A  Paris  engineer  and  contractor  wishes  to 
receive  quotations  from  producers  of  lime,  cement  and  plaster. 

338.  Stove  castings. — A  Paris  oil  stove  factory  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  stove  castings. 

339.  Bioxide  of  manganese,  plumbago. — A  Paris  manufacturer  invites  corre- 
spondence from,  producers  of  bioxide  of  manganese  and  plumbago,  with  essays  and 
price. 

340.  Iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  nickel. — A  Paris  engineer  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  producers  of  above-mentioned  and  other  minerals. 

341.  Jam,  salted  meat,  wheat. — A  produce  dealer  in  Marseilles  invites  corre- 
spondence from  salted  meat  packers,  jam  manufacturers  and  wheat  exporters. 

342.  Rubber,  leather,  hides. — A  Marseilles  dealer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
leather  tanners,  rubber  and  hide  dealers. 

343.  Canned  goods, — A  Paris  dealer  is  anxious  to  receive  quotations  from  packers 
pi  all  canneo)  goocjs, 
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344.  Export  to  Algeria.  A  commission  house  in  Alger  with  references,  is  pre- 
pared  to  ad  For  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  looking  for  export  trade  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis. 

346.  Military  supplies. — A  Paris  trader  in  military  outfits  and  supplies  desires 
to  communicate  with  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

8  I''-.  Paper,  pulpwood. — A  Lyon  agent  wants  to  get  in  communication  with  manu- 
facturers of  paper  and  wood  pulp. 

347.  Steel,  irons,  bars,  galvanized  iron.— A  French  agent  is  desirous  to  repre- 
sent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel,  irons,  bars,  galvanized  iron. 

348.  Dried  vegetables,  peas,  beans,  lentils. — A  French  firm  is  desirous  of  buy- 
ing in  Canada  dried  vegetables,  peas,  beans,  lentils. 

349.  Duck,  canvas,  saddle  buckles,  threads. — A  firm  of  Beziers  is  desirous  of 
entering  into  relation  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  duck,  canvas, 
saddle  buckles,  threads  as  used  in  military  equipment. 

350.  Dried  vegetables,  cured  fish,  butter,  etc. — A  French  agent  is  desirous  to 
senl  Canadian  houses  dealing  in  dried  vegetables,  cured  fish,  butter,  chicory, 

cheese,  canned  fruits,  vegetables. 

351.  Railway  ties. — A  French  firm  is  asking  for  quotations  on  45,000  railway 
ties  (oak). 

352.  Food  Products. — A  French  firm  is  asking  for  Canadian  food  products. 

:'-"':».  Sewing  machines. — A  French  firm  is  open  to  buy  Canadian  sewing  machines. 

354.  Bicycles  and  sewing  machines. — A  French  firm  is  desirous,  of  getting  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  sewing  machines. 

355.  Fcod  products,  cheese,  etc. — A  French  representative  is  willing  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  food  products,  cheese,  etc. 

356.  Wool  waste,  old  woollen  r^gs. — A  French  firm  is  open  for  some  of  these 
goods. 

357.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  flour,  argicultural  machines. — A  French  firm  is  desirous 

to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

358.  Steel,  iron,  bars,  nickel,  lead. — A  French  firm  is  asking  for  offers  from  Cana- 
dian producers. 

359.  Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  and  canned  fish. — A  firm  of  commission  brokers 
in  St.  Etienne  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fruits  (plums, 
apples),  canned  fish,  salted  salmon  and  trout,  dried  vegetables. 

360.  Canned  goods. — A  French  firm  is  asking  quotations  and  samples  from 
Canadian  manufacturers.  \ 

361.  Food  products. — A  French  firm  is  desirous  of  receiving  offers  from  Cana- 
dian producers. 

302.  Lumber  and  Labrador  granite. — A  French  firm  is  desirous  to  import  some. 

363.  Birch  planks. — A  firm  in  Liverpool  desires  immediate  quotations  on  large 
quantities  of  Maritime  Province  birch  planks,  fresh,  three  inches  thick. 

364.  Parchment  paper. — A  firm  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  desires  to  secure  the  names 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  genuine  parchment  paper. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates. 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Cat- 
alogues should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or, 
which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne, Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British 
Guiana.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.  W.  Ross,    6  Kiukiang  Road, 
Cable  address  Cancoma. 


Shanghai. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracorn. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 


Holland. 

J.  T.    Lithgow,    Zuldblaak,    26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,    P.O.     Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  Street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 


W.    J.  Egan, 
Cape  Town. 


Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cable  address,  Cantracorn. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracorn. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracorn. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  Street, 
London,  E.S.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 


Edgar    Tripp,     Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
R  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A.  E.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


C.  E^  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.  Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood  &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,   Durban,  41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HTQH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  L  ondon,  S.W.,  England. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Mr.  Watson  Griffin  Reports  upon  Trade  Possibilities  in  the  Preferential  Markets 

of  the  West  Indies. 

On  December  17,  1913,  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  was  appointed  to  visit  the  West  Indies 
as  a  Special  Trade  Commissioner  to  investigate  conditions  and  prepare  reports  with  a 
view  to  developing  trade  with  these  colonies,  more  particularly  with  those  which  are 
a  party  to  the  Canada- West  Indies  Preferential  Trade  Agreement,  dated  9th  April, 
1912.  Mr.  Griffin  left  for  the  West  Indies  on  January  2,  1914,  and  from  that  date 
until  his  return  to  Canada  last  October  his  time  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  various 
West  Indian  colonies  and  gathering  all  data  necessary  to  represent  the  possibilities 
of  Canadian  trade  in  that  portion  of  the  foreign  field.*  From  time  to  time  reports 
and  special  paragraphs  on  different  points  connected  with  the  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  were  submitted  and  published  in  the  Weekly  Report.  On  his  return  to  Canada 
Mr.  Griffin  set  about  his  task  of  sifting  the  data  collected  and  presenting  the  results 
of  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  a  report  suitable  for  distribution  among  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  report  has  now  been  completed  and  will  in  due 
course  be  issued  in  a  separate  volume  as  a  supplement  to  the  Weekly  Report.  It  will 
be  plentifully  illustrated,  and  it  is  hoped  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  Canadians 
desirous  of  opening  up  or  extending  their  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

In  order,  however,  to  present  the  principal  results  of  Mr.  Griffin's  investigations 
before  Canadian  men  of  business  without  further  delay,  it  has  been  considered  desir- 
able to  publish  in  condensed  form  six  chapters  of  the  report  as  a  serial  in  the  Weekly 
Report.  The  first  instalment  of  this  series  presenting  Chapter  I,  "  A  Market  Easy  of 
Access,"  is  submitted  herewith. 

Chapter  I. 
A  MARKET  EASY  OF  ACCESS. 

COMPARISON  WITH  WESTERN  CANADA. 

As  a  result  of  the  contract  made  between  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  exporters  of  Canadian  food  products  and  manufactured 
goods  now  have  easy  access  to  all  the  colonies  that  have  joined  in  the  Canada- West 
Indies  Preferential  Trade  Agreement.    For  St.  John  and  Halifax  the  arrangements 


*  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident  w  hich  disabled  Mr.  Griffin  for  a  considerable  time  the 
presentation  of  his  report  ha?  been  delayed. 
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are  especially  advantageous,  as  they  have  no  rail  haul  to  pay  for  in  shipping  to  the 
West  Indies.  Even  Montreal  and  Toronto  can  ship  goods  to  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies,  including  rail  freight  to  St.  John  and  Halifax  and  steamship  charges  from 
those  ports  at  less  cost  than  to  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

As  regards  time  of  transportation  the  distances  from  Halifax  to  some  of  the  lead- 
ing distributing  centres  of  the  West  may  be  compared  with  the  distances  to  the  ports 
of  call  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  boats. 

The  railway  mileages  to  western  points  via  the  Intercolonial  railway  to  Montreal 
ami  Canadian  Pacific  railway  westward  are  as  follows: — 


Miles. 

Halifax  to  Montreal   836.3 

Fort  William   1,828-7 

"           Winnipeg   2,247.9 

**           Brandon   2,380.9 

Regina   2,605-2 

Moosejaw   2,646-8 

Saskatoon   2,727.7 

Swift  Current   2,757.3 

Medicine  Hat   2,904.7 

Calgary   3,085-0 

Edmonton    3,096.1 


DISTANCES  TO  WEST  INDIAN"  COLONIES. 

The  distances  from  Halifax  to  the  ports  of  call  of  the  Royal  Mail  steamers  are  as 
follows,  in  nautical  miles: — 


Nautical  Miles. 

Halifax  to  Bermuda   760 

St.  Kitts  .   1,685 

Antigua   1,745 

Montserrat   1,782 

"           Dominica   1,880 

St  Lucia   1,963 

St.  Vincent  '  . .  2,022 

Barbados   2,127 

"           Grenada   2,294 

Trinidad   2,388 

British  Guiana   2,755 
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The  nautical  mile  is  6,080  feet,  as  compared  with  the  railway  mile  of  5>80  feet, 
and  this  difference  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  comparison. 


Route  op  thb  -Rotal  Mail  Steamers  from  Canada  to  the  West  Indies. 
76717— 1£ 
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A  freighl  train  going  west  from  Halifax  would  sometimes  go  faster  than  the 
steamer  and  Bometimes  slower.  It  would  probably  be  side-tracked  again  and  again  to 
make  way  for  first-class  passenger  trains  and  in  the  winter  season  its  progress  would 
sometimes  be  blocked  by  snow.  The  steamer  on  the  other  hand  would  keep  steadily 
on  its  course  and  arrive  at  the  various  ports  of  call  very  closely  on  schedule  time,  so 
that  the  goods  shipped  from  Halifax  to  the  West  Indies  would  probably  reach  their 
destination  before  those  shipped  to  Western  Canada. 

As  regards  cost  of  transportation,  it  is  well  known  that  water  transportation  is 
very  much  cheaper  than  rail  transportation. 

The  railway  freight  tariffs  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  weight,  while  the  steam- 
Bhip  tariff  is  sometimes  based  on  measurement  and  sometimes  on  weight.  Space  will 
not  allow  a  complete  statement  of  rates,  but  we  may  select  for  comparison  a  few 
articles  on  which  the  steamship  charges  by  weight.  In  this  comparison  the  war  rate 
must  be  added  to  the  steamship  rate  to  Trinidad  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  The 
steamship  rate  from  St.  John  is  the  same  as  from  Halifax. 

HALIFAX  TO 


Rate  by  Weight 


Articles. 


Bacon  and  Hams.    100 

Canned  Goods   100 

Cement   100 

Cheese   100 

Heavy  Hardware   100 

Iron  Bedsteads   ...  100 

Leather   100 

Paint   100 

Roofing    .....  100 

Rope    100 

Refined  Sugar   100 

Wall  Paper  100 


lb 


•80 

•80 
•55 
■97 
•80 
•97 
•97 
•80 
•80 
•80 
•80 
•80 


•07 
07 
•69 
•28 
07 
•28 
•28 
•07 
07 
■07 
•07 
•07 


In  the  following  instances  the  steamship  charges  hy  measurement  and  the  railway 
by  weight.  Thus  a  case  of  cotton  prints  weighing  328  pounds  and  measuring  23 A 
cubic  feet  is  charged  for  by  the  steamship  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  cubic  foot  plus 
10  per  cent  primage  with  the  war  tax  added,  while  a  lower  freight  rate  is  charged  on 
a  case  of  white  cotton  weighing  437  pounds  because  it  mesures  only  llf  cubic  feet. 

HALIFAX  TO 


Steamship  Rate  by  Measure. 
Railway  Rate  by  Weight. 


Articles. 


Apples   bbl.  165  lb. 

Cotton— Prints  case  328  h 

Cotton— White   ..  487 

Fish                                                 cask  480  n 

Fish  (wet)                                     bbl.  300  .. 

Fish  (dry)   200 

Flour                                                h  196  „ 

Potatoes    180  .. 


132 
318 
4  23| 
4  65f 
240 
160 
117| 
108 


bo 

V 


79£ 

19| 

59f 

14| 

21 

14 

43 

31| 


1'94| 

456 

6-07^ 

6  67i 

354 

236 

1-52J 

l-40# 


226 

528 

7  034 

7-724 

411 

274 

1-70| 

1.561 


Trinidad. 


Regular 
Rate. 

War 
Rate. 

•S3 

3-04A 

•76 

1-55TV 

•39 

1-92 

•48 

•85 

•2H 

•95 

•23| 

•44 

11 

•66 

•16* 
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The  Maritime  Provinces  have  a  geographical  advantage  over  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  in  trading  with  the  West  Indies  both  as  regards  time  and  cost 
of  transportation  just  as  the  central  provinces  have  the  advantage  in  trading  with 
Western  Canada.  However,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples  that  even  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  West  Indies  is  less  than  tha 
cost  to  Western  Canada. 

MONTREAL  TO 


Steamship  Rate  by  Measure. 
Railway  Rate  by  Weight. 


Articles. 


Apples  bbl.  165  lb 

Cotton — Piints   case  328 

Cotton— White  ,  437 

Fish  cask  480 

Fish  (wet)  bbl.  300 

Fish  (dry)   „  200 

Flour   196 

Potatoes   180 


94 

62:,s 

98| 

07 

38 

96 

«8* 


43A 
74" 
98J, 

m 

88 
92 
21£ 

m 


1'55 
410 
5  46 J 
600 
3  21 
2  14 
1-311 
1-20| 


178i 

4-82j 

6-42f 

6-95?- 

3'78 

2  52 

1-50 

1-86| 


Trinidad. 


■67| 
3  701 
2-42.^ 
3  50g 
1-48' 
1  37 

•70| 
1-03* 


TORONTO  TO 


Steamship  Rate  by  Measure. 

Trinidad. 

Railway  Rate  by  Weight. 

c 

be 

CO 

u 

as 

a* 
'a 

C 

6 

>> 
t-i 

c3 

War 
[  Rate. 

Articles. 

Win 

'Sb 

<D 

Swif 

be 
O 

bo 

w 

165  lb. 

■874 

1-37 

1-481; 

1-71| 

•691 

•81 
•76 

328  „ 

2-721 

374 

4  10" 

4-82J 
6-42| 

3  73i 

Cotton- White    " 

437  .. 

3-62| 

4-98^ 

5  461 

2-46? 

•39 

480  „ 

3-98|- 

5"47i 

6-00 

6  95J 

3  64| 

•48 

Fish  (wet)  bbl. 

300  „ 

2  07 

2-88 

3  21 

3-78 

1-51 

211 

200  „ 

1-38 

1-92 

2  14 

2-52 

139 

•23| 

Flour   " 

196  M 

•96 

1  2H 

1  311 

150 

•70f 

11 

Potatoes   " 

180  „ 

•88i 

lllf 

l-20f 

l'36f 

1-05?, 

•16| 

MONTREAL  TO 


Rate  by  Weight. 

-t-5 

q 

Trinidad. 

bo 

<D 

.2* 

OS 

Curre 

O 

o5 

'c 

c 

Articles. 

Win 

'5. 

Swif 

Calg 

Reg, 

Bacon  and  hams  

100  lb. 

•69 

96 

107 

1  26 

•431 

100 

•69 

•96 

107 

1-26 

■4Sh 

•4 

Cement  

100 

•44 

•58 

•63 

74 

•37| 

Cheese  

100 

■83 

114 

125 

1  47 

■70| 

•9i 

Heavy  hardware   

100 

•69 

•96 

1  07 

126 

•57 

•81 

Iron  bedsteads   

100 

•83 

114 

125 

147 

60 

n 

Leather   

100 

•83 

1  14 

125 

1  47 

•68 

ii 

Paint   

100 

•69 

•96 

1  07 

126 

43 

Roofing    

100 

•69 

96 

1  07 

1-26 

•48A 

6 

Rope  

100 

69 

•96 

1  07 

1-26 

•68 

11 

Refined  sugar  

100 

•69 

•96 

107 

126 

43 

Wall  Paper  

100 

•69 

•96 

107 

126 

54 

•81 

Woven  spring  mattresses.  

.  100 

•69 

•96 

107 

126 

•60 

SI 
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Ratr  ut  Weight. 
Aktioi.es. 


Bmod  and  hams  100  lb 

Canned  goods   .  100  m 

foment  100 

Cheese  100 

Heavy  hardware  100  m 

Iron  bedsteads  .100  n 

leather   100 

Paint   100 

Roofing  100 

Kojie   100  „ 

Refined  sugar    .   100  n 

Wall  paper  100  n 

Woven  spring  mattresses  100  u 


Toronto  to 


$  cts. 

0  69 
0  69 
0  44 
0  83 
0  69 
0  83 
0  83 


cts. 

96 

96 

58 

14 

96 

14 

14 
0  96 
0  96 
0  96 
0  96 
0  96 
0  96 


m 


%  cts, 

1  07 
1  07 

0  63 


I  cts. 

1  26 
1  26 

0  74 

1  47 
1  26 
1  47 
1  47 
1  26 
1  26 
1  26 
1  26 
1  26 
1  26 


Trinidad. 


Regular 
Rate. 


%  cts, 

0  49£ 
0  49^ 
0  38£ 
0  74£ 
0  58£ 
0  62 
0  69| 
0  44£ 
0  49^ 
0  69£ 
0  44 
0  55 
0  62 


These  illustrations  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  representing  the  difference 
in  cost  of  shipping  all  classes  of  articles  to  Western  Canada  and  to  the  British  West 
Indies.  Even  in  war  time  when  the  war  rate  has  to  he  added  to  the  ordinary  steam- 
ship rate  it  costs  less  to  ship  from  Toronto  and  Montreal  to  Trinidad  than  to  Western 
Canada.  For  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  St.  John  and  Halifax  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  cost  of  shipping  to  the  West  Indian  colonies 
in  which  the  Canadian  Government  has  arranged  for  a  tariff  preference  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  shipping  to  Winnipeg  and  little  more  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of 
shipping  to  Calgary. 


THE  TRADE  WORTH  GOING  AFTER. 


Is  the  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  worth  going  after? 

In  preparing  trade  statistics  for  publication  all  the  colonies  which  have  joined  in 
the  Preferential  Agreement  with  Canada  have  adopted  the  calendar  year  for  their 
tables  instead  of  the  fiscal  year  as  is  the  custom  in  Canada  The  figures  for  1912  are 
really  more  representative  of  ordinary  conditions  in  the  British  West  Indies  than 
those  of  1913,  because  the  severe  drought  of  1911  and  1912  affected  trade  in  1913  to 
a  greater  extent  than  it  did  in  1912.  Moreover  the  year  1912  was  the  last  complete 
year  before  the  preference  went  into  effect,  and  as  the  preference  began  in  June,  1913, 
only  part  of  that  year  was  under  the  preference,  so  it  is  not  a  suitable  year  for  com- 
parisons. The  figures  for  1914,  the  first  complete  year  under  the  preference,  will  not 
be  available  for  some  months. 
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In  the  year  1912  the  total  imports,  of  merchandise  of  the  colonies  that  are  now 
giving  Canada  a  preference  amounted  to  $44,237,839,  while  the  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption in  these  colonies  amounted  to  $30,365,063,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Trade  of  1912  in  Preference  Colonies. 


Colony. 

Total  Imports. 

Total  Exports. 

Imports  of 
Merchandise 

for  Home 
Consumption. 

Exports  of 
Domestic 
Products. 

British  Guiana   

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

$ 

8,176,106 
22,475,160 
7,034,069 
1,513,734 

619,833 
1,343,398 

833,381 
1,232,294 

765,739 

194,525 
49,550 

$ 

8,633,264 
21,468,370 

5,210,731 

1,381,039 
536,086 

1,370,833 
807,384 
928,166 
731,798 
201,854 
34,838 

$ 

7,179,275 
11,436,710 

6,276,907 
677,629 
604,250 

1,308,166 
817,699 

1,131,110 
709,162 
174,605 
49,550 

$ 

7,569,543 
9,429,274 
3,674,534 
520,869 
497,414 
1,321,945 
792,053 
836,045 
683,395 
189,619 
34,838 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  

Total  

44,237,839 

41,304,363 

30,365,063 

25,529,529 

THE  COLONIES  THAT  HAVE  NOT  JOINED. 

The  colonies  that  have  not  joined  in  the  Preferential  Agreement  are  Jamaica  with 
its  dependencies,  the  Turk,  Caicos  and  Cayman  islands,  the  Bahamas,  and  British 
Honduras.  The  total  imports  of  these  colonies  in  1912  were  valued  at  $19,858,144,  as 
compared  with  $44,237,839  for  the  colonies  which  give  Canada  a  preference.  The 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras  adopt  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31  for  their  trade 
tables  instead  of  the  calendar  year.  The  British  Honduras  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption and  domestic  exports  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  reports  available. 

The  trade  of  non-preference  colonies  for  1912  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 


Trade  of  Non -preference  Colonies  in  1912. 


Colony. 

Total  Imports. 

Total  Exports. 

Iiii ports  of 
Merchandise 

for  Home 
Consumption. 

Exports  of 
Domestic 
Products. 

Jamaica,  Turks,  Caicos  and  Cayman  Islands.. 
Bahamas  

$ 

14,642,303 
1,718,933 
3,496,908 

$ 

13,004,562 
1,325,352 
2,856,143 

$ 

14,314,283 
1,698,826 

$ 

12,346,920 
1,307,304 

British  Honduras  . .   

Total  

19,858,144 

17,186,057 
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The  figures  at  present  available  for  the  calendar  year  1913  in  the  colonies  that  are 
irivinjr  Canada  a  preference  are  as  follows: — 


Trade  of  1913  in  Preference  Colonies. 


Colony. 

Total  Imports. 

Total  Exports. 

Imports  of 
merchandise 

for  Home 
Consumption. 

Exports  of 
Domestic 
Products. 



Trinidad  and  Tobago  

Barbados   

St.  Lucia  

$ 

8,131,942 
23,848,128 

6,496,645 

1,384,346 
589,853 

1,358,050 
804,369 
960,172 
842,832 
176,457 
40,305 

,  $ 

10,526,976 
24,987,230 
4,116,525 
1,317,407 
552,960 
1,762,317 
663,451 
977,404 
915,364 
179,563 
35,044 

$ 

7,490,988 
13,318,272 

4,909,238 
673,567 
556,877 

785,088 
838,900 
842,832 
166,704 

$ 

9,565,844 
11,252,957 
2,535,439 
565,203 
520,080 

644,755 
817,377 
833,913 
170,414 

St.  Kitts-Xevis    

Dominica  

Mbntserntt  

Virgin  Island  

The  figures  for  1913  available  for  the  colony  of  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas  are  as 
follows : — 

Colony. 

Total  Imports. 

Total  Exports. 

Imports  of 
merchandise 

for  Home 
Consumption. 

Exports  of 
Domestic 
Products. 

Jamaica,  Turks,  Caicos  and  Cayman  Islands. 

$ 

13,619,741 
1,936,939 

11,664,994 
1,266,979 

$ 

13,458,547 

i 

10,037,813 

A  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRE. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  total  imports  of 
Trinidad  and  the  imports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption,  the  latter  being 
little  more  than  half  of  the  total  imports  in  1912.  An  explanation  may  be  found  in 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  E.  H.  McCarthy,  formerly  Trinidad's  Collector  of  Customs, 
as  follows: — 

"  Trinidad  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Eiver  Orinoco,  which,  with  its  numerous 
tributaries,  several  of  them  great  rivers  in  themselves,  taps  a  very  large  part  of  South 
America,  from  the  Brazilian  frontier  to  near  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific.  Within  that  area  there  are  many 
different  elevations  and  practically  different  climates;  so  that  the  range  of 
products  is  extremely  wide — from  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  cane  in  the  lowlands 
to  cacao,  coffee  and  some  of  the  grains  of  the  temperate  zone  as  the 
elevation  increases.  Many  of  the  natural  products  are  valuable,  such  as  rubber, 
tonca  beans  and  several  varieties  of  medicinal  plants.  Cattle  breeding 
is  a  large  business,  but  it  might  be  greatly  extended,  excellent  pasturage  covering 
many  millions  of  acres  where  food  is  plentiful  throughout  the  year.  The  Orinoco  is, 
practically  speaking,  closed  to  ocean  going  vessels  by  its  lack  of  depth ;  and  the  low- 
draught  steamers  which  ply  on  it  find  a  suitable  place  for  transhipment  at  Port-of- 
Spain.    Two  stern-wheel  steamers  ply  between  Port-of-Spain  and  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
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which  is  three  hundred  miles  up  the  Kiver  Orinoco,  and  the  chief  centre  of  trade  in 
the  region.  Five  or  six  others  go  higher  up,  distributing  and  collecting  on  the  main 
stream  and  some  of  the  principal  tributaries,  in  some  cases  to  a  thousand  miles  above 
Bolivar.  Still  higher  up,  beyond  the  Meipure  and  Ature  rapids,  a  small  steamer  con- 
nects this  fleet  with  San  Carlos  on  the  frontier  of  Brazil,  where  the  Orinoco  joins 
the  Rio  Negro  and  by  it  the  Amazon.  Roughly  speaking  these  steamers  work  above 
Bolivar  only  in  the  wet  season,  and  while  the  river  is  low  goods  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late at  various  up-river  stations.  Throughout  the  year,  however,  trade  is  carried  on 
by  innumerable  smaller  craft  propelled  by  sails  or  paddles,  some  of  which  occupy 
months  on  the  journey  to  Bolivar.  For  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  of  Venezuela, 
Trinidad  is  inevitably  the  market  where  European  and  American  goods  are  bought, 
and  cacao,  coffee,  cattle,  maize  and  vegetables  are  sold." 

Considerable  quantities  of  goods  are  also  transhipped  at  Trinidad  for  other  islands 
of  the  British  West  Indies  and  for  British  Guiana  and  South  America. 

British  Guiana  tranships  and  re-exports  supplies  to  Dutch  Guiana  and  French 
Guiana,  while  Barbados  re-exports  considerable  quantities  of  goods  to  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands. 

British  Honduras  adjoins  Mexico  and  Guatemala  and  a  considerable  part  of  its 
total  trade  represents  transhipments  for  those  countries. 

The  fact  that  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  occupy  geographical 
positions  of  such  strategic  importance  commercially  that  they  are  distributing  centres 
for  adjoining  foreign  countries  is  of  importance  to  Canada  because  by  having  first-class 
steamship  communication  with  these  colonies  we  may  secure  a  considerable  share  of 
the  trade  of  those  foreign  countries. 

But  in  considering  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  preferential  trade  agreement  recently  made  by  the 
Canadian  Government  we  may  take  into  consideration  only  the  fact  that  the  imports 
of  merchandise*  for  home  consumption  in  the  colonies  which  now  give  Canada  a  pre- 
ference, amounted  to  over  thirty  million  dollars  in  one  year,  while  the  exports  of  their 
domestic  products  were  valued  at  considerably  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

IMPORTS  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  that  joined  in  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  preferential  agreement  spent  on  imported  articles  for  home  consumption 
the  year  following  the  last  census,  about  $27.95  per  head  of  population,  while  Jamaica 
and  the  Bahamas,  which  have  not  joined  in  the  preferential  agreement,  spent  about 
$17.82  per  head  of  population. 

THE  PREFERENTIAL  CHAIN. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  preferential  agreement  is  for  ten  years  as  this  is  a 
long  enough  period  to  test  its  merits.  As  the  preferential  arrangement  did  not  go 
into  effect  until  June,  1913,  only  a  little  over  half  the  trade  of  the  calendar  year  1913 
was  under  its  influence  and  it  was  a  bad  year  for  a  start  because  it  followed  a  drought 
that  affected  both  imports  and  exports  of  the  West  Indies.  Nevertheless  Canada  made 
a  very  good  beginning  in  increasing  its  sales  to  the  British  West  Indies,  especially 
exports  of  flour,  which  is  given  a  very  substantial  preference.  The  trade  of  the  calendar 
year  1914  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade 
of  the  year  1915  will  also  be  affected.  I  know  of  one  case  at  least  where  a  large  Cana- 
dian flour  mill  refused  good  West  Indian  orders  for  flour  after  the  war  broke  out  and 
a  traveller  who  was  having  great  success  in  getting  business  was  called  home. 

On  the  whole  the  British  West  Indies  will  suffer  no  great  loss  during  the  war  and 
if  it  is  brought  to  conclusion  before  the  end  of  the  year  1915  the  following  year  is 
likely  to  be  a  banner  one  for  those  colonies. 
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it  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  colonics  whose  representatives  origin- 
ally signed  the  preferential  agreement  Grenada  afterwards  accepted  its  terms,  so  there 
is  do  break  in  the  preferential  chain  extending  from  British  Guiana  to  the  Virgin 
[elands.  If  Bermuda  would  come  in  there  would  be  a  continuous  preferential  chain 
from  Canada  to  the  herders  of  the  equator. 

YET  TO  BE  DEVELOPED. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  to  Canada  cannot  be  calculated 
hy  simply  counting  the  imports  of  last  year  or  the  year  before.  The  natural  resources 
and  wealth  producing-  capacity  of  these  colonies  have  yet  to  be  developed.  They  aTe 
capable  of  supporting  many  times  their  present  population  and  the  trade  of  the  future 
will  he  vastly  greater  than  that  of  to-day.  But  if  Canadians  wait  until  these  colonies 
have  been  fully  developed  and  their  trade  established  in  other  channels  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  divert  it  to  Canada.   Now  is  the  time  for  action. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  formerly  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  is  recognized  to  be  an  authority  on  tropical  agriculture,  has  estimated 
that  after  making  full  allowance  for  swamps,  rocky  and  other  useless  lands  and  for 
forest  reservations,  there  are  at  least  twenty  million  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  British 
West  Indies  not  yet  beneficially  occupied,  whereas  the  area  under  cultivation  is  only 
about  a  million  and  a  half  acres.  Moreover  the  land  that  is  under  cultivation  is  in 
many  cases  not  fully  cultivated  and  its  production  could  be  greatly  increased. 


The  next  instalment  of  this  series,  dealing  with  the  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  British  West  Indies,  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Weekly  Report,  when 
Chapter  II,  "  Suggestions  for  Canadian  Exporters,"  and  Chapter  III,  "  The  Maritime 
Provinces  and  the  West  Indies,"  will  be  published. 


ARGENTINA. 

.Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette.) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  9,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL. 

The  importation  of  electrical  material  into  Argentina  is  of  large  proportions.  It 
is  a  business  that  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  eleven  years,  and  as  the  volume 
has  augmented,  competition  has  kept  pace  with  it,  so  that  this  trade  can  now  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  keenly  contested  in  the  Republic.  In  the  period  mentioned  above, 
the  market  has  been  invaded  by  a  number  of  large  and  strong  British,  German  and 
American  firms,  and  some  of  those  which  were  indifferently  represented  before  have 
opened  up  offices  of  their  own.  The  result  is  that  competition  is  exceedingly  keen, 
and  as  a  consequence  buying  is  no  less  so. 

The  commercial  crisis  seriously  affected  the  trade  in  electrical  material.  It  can- 
not be  said,  however,  to  be  absolutely  flat,  as  there  is  always  some  movement.  There 
is  no  lack  of  supplies,  as  goods  are  coming  in  freely  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  and  Italy,  and  certain  goods  from  Denmark  and  Holland.  Before 
the  war  broke  out,  it  is  reported  that  German  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  imported 
immense  stocks  of  material,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  financial  depression 
was  then  being  severely  felt. 
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Price8  have  advanced  slightly  in  some  instances,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  car- 
bons, and  in  this  there  is  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  factories  if  they  can  supply 
a  full  line  at  competitive  prices.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  the  trade  would  be  a 
permanent  one,  as  this  article  is  manufactured  locally,  but  the  company  have  put  up 
their  prices  to  such  an  excessive  figure  that  dealers  find  it  pays  them  to  import,  in  spite 
of  the  customs  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

The  future  expansion  of  the  trade  in  electrical  material  will  like  many  other 
things  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  extension  of  the  financial  exhaus- 
tion which  will  be  its  aftermath.  Without  new  capital,  electrical  projects  must  be 
delayed,  and  as  things  are  at  present  it  would  seem  as  if  they  have  to  be  deferred  for 
some  time. 

TRADE  STATISTICS. 

In  the  subjoined  statistics  the  classes  of  electrical  material  which  it  is  thought 
might  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  included,  either  weights  or 
values  have  been  given,  whichever  was  thought  to  convey  the  best  information.  It 
may  be  stated  that  values  are  estimated  on  a  specific  basis  as  is  the  case  with  most 
articles  imported  into  the  country.  This  system  is  universal  throughout  South 
America,  as  under  the  circumstances  that  necessitate  it,  it  apears  to  yield  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  returns  by  countries  are  not  available  later  than  the  year 
1912. 

STANDARDS. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  systems  of  distribution 
in  Argentina  are  as  follows: — 

Continuous  current,  three-wire  system,  220  and  440  volts. 

Alternating  current,  single-phase  and  three-phase,  220  volts,  50  cycles. 

There  are  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  towns  that  have  voltages  differing 
from  those  specified  above. 

ELECTRIC  DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  electric  motors  in  small  sizes  up  to  20  to 
30  horse-power.  Large  numbers  of  these  machines  are  kept  in  stock  at  Buenos  Aires. 
One  firm  stated  that  they  had  as  many  as  180  in  stock.  The  motors  required  are  for 
continuous  current,  440  volts  and  220  volts  alternating,  three-phase  current. 

This  line  is  stated  to  be  at  present  very  keenly  contested,  owing  presumably  to 
over  trading.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  statistics,  Germany  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and 
this  is  specially  apparent  in  the  last  year  for  which  detailed  figures  are  available. 

ELECTRIC  PUMPS. 

As  many  of  the  new  buildings  in  Buenos  Aires  are  high,  running  from  six  to  seven 
floors  and  in  some  instances  more,  and  the  municipal  water  pressure  is  inadequate  to 
reach  the  top  of  them,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement  this  by  installing 
electric  pumps  to  force  the  water  up  to  tanks  on  the  roof.  Electric  pumps  are  also 
used  for  dewatering  basements,  irrigation  purposes,  etc.  In  buildings,  centrifugal 
pumps  are  coupled  to  high-speed  motors ;  they  have  a  capacity  of  from  3,000  to  10,000 
litres  per  hour,  and  a  lift  of  70  metres. 
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ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS  AND  HOISTS. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  electric  elevators  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  lofty  buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  recent  years,  and  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  litis  have  been  installed  in  some  of  the  older  premises.  Practically 
every  manufacturer  of  electric  lifts  is  represented  in  this  market.  One  of  the  best 
known  is  thai  of  a  company  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  United  States  and 
branches  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  lias  also  been  some  demand  for  hoists  of  a  portable  kind,  nsed  by  -con- 
structors in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

CABLES  AND  WIRE. 

According  to  statistics,  the  imports  of  electric  wire  and  cable  into  the  Argentine 
Republic  have  boon  of  considerable  importance.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  article  is 
divided  by  the  customs  into  three  classes,  one  which  pays  5  per  cent  duty,  one  25 
;  i'  cenl  ami  one  duty  free.  The  25  per  cent  duty  is  levied  on  wire  and  cable  up  to 
:>  millimetres  diameter;  sizes  greater  than  that  pay  5  per  cent.  In  the  heavy  or  5 
per  cenl  class,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  past  Germany  has  been  very  strong,  and 
it  will  bo  seen  that  the  trade  was  active  during  the  five  years  ending  1911,  although 
apparently  slackening  off  towards  the  end.  In  1913  it  picked  up  again,  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  figures  available  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1914,  that  that  year  will 
be  a  record  one.  This  may  be  due  to  the  change  which  one  of  the  large  railway  com- 
panies is  making  in  its  suburban  service,  from  steam  to  electric  traction. 

As  oearly  every  important  cable  factory  is  represented  in  this  country,  prices  are 
as  a  rule-  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis.  No  doubt  the  reason  that  such  a  large  share 
of  the  imports  come  from  Germany  is,  that  there  are  large  and  powerful  German 
p.  over  companies  in  the  Eepublic,  and  these  would  naturally  purchase  their  supplies 
from  German  firms  and  use  all  their  influence  in  support  of  the  latter.  The  Germans 
have  large  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  Argentina  in  electrical  undertakings. 

DRY  CELLS. 

The  statistics  up  till  1912,  show  Great  Britain  in  the  lead  in  dry  cells.  From 
what  can  be  gathered,  however,  the  cell  which  has  the  best  name  in  this  market  to-day 
is  the  "  Hellensen,"  a  Danish-made  article.  It  is  the  standard  owing  to  its  uniform 
excellence  and  good  keeping  qualities.  It  is  stated  that  this  cell  can  be  kept  for  a 
year  and  will  then  open  up  in  good  condition. 

As  dry  cells  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  it  may  be  stated  that  probably  the  only 
way  to  effect  an  entry  into  this  market  would  be  to  send  down  about  200  cells  on  con- 
signment, so  that  they  could  be  thoroughly  tested.  Cells  made  by  certain  well-known 
companies  are  known  to  deteriorate  in  this  country,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
importers  would  care  to  give  a  trial  order  without  knowing  something  of  the  goods 
which  they  were  asked  to  buy.  The  Danish  cell  mentioned  above  is  quoted  as  below 
for  two  tyi.es,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  the  price  at  which  Canadian  makers  would 
have  to  compete: — 

200  type  O,  No.  2  "  Almont,"  Is.  Hid.  f.o.b.  Hamburg. 
500  type  O,  No.  4  "  Speed,"  Is.  9|d.  f.o.b.  Hamburg. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ACCESSORIES. 

Under  the  above  headings  is  included  such  articles  as  lamp-holders,  wall  plugs, 
light  switches,  fuses,  and  all  such  small  accessories  to  electric  light  "wiring.  One 
large  dealer  stated  that  the  business  is  not  worth  the  trouble  it  took  to  obtain  it;  the 
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reason  which  he  gave  for  this  was,  that  these  accessories  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  makes  competition  keen,  and  as  a  result  the  accessories  are  sold  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  By  way  of  illustration  he  produced  a  well-finished  receptacle, 
which  was  sold  by  the  manufacturers  at  seven  cents  gold.  Thus,  while  it  left  a  small 
margin  of  profit  to  the  latter,  owing  to  its  being  made  in  large  quantities,  it  allowed 
nothing  at  all  to  the  small  factory.  No  manufacturing  firm  can  hope  to  compete  in 
such  a  class  of  material,  unless  its  plant  is  very  highly  organized,  so  that  waste  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  unless  its  turnover  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  it  to 
exist  on  a  small  profit.  On  large  machinery,  such  as  dynamos,  etc.,  the  margin  of 
profit  is  considerably  greater,  hence  providing  more  scope. 

Germany  is  strong  in  the  above  class  of  material,  owing,  as  stated  earlier,  to  the 
large  interests  which  she  has  in  electrical  concerns  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
business  in  insulators  is  an  extensive  one,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1912  was  fairly  evenly 
divided  between  Germany  and  England.  Apparently  a  good  deal  of  success  in  com- 
petition depends  upon  the  class  of  clay  used  in  the  manufacture.  Two  conduits  are 
well  known,  one  made  in  Germany  and  the  other  in  the  United  States.  In  the  past  a 
shoddy  system  of  outside  wiring  for  private  houses  and  offices,  steel  conduit  tubes  have 
been  but  little  used  in  Argentina,  but  as  all  modern  buildings  are  being  fitted  with 
up-to-date  inside  wiring,  the  demand  for  conduits  is  lkely  to  increase.  There  are  no 
fire  regulations  or  municipal  regulations  making  the  employment  of  conduit  tubes 
necessary. 

TORCHES  AND  HAND  LAMPS. 

While  torches  and  hand  lamps  are  displayed  for  sale  in  a  great  many  shops,  the 
trade  in  them  would  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance.  Germany  seems  to  have  the 
bulk  of  what  there  is. 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  APPLIANCES. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  electric  heating  appliances,  of  the  ordinary  type. 
Several  Canadian  catalogues  have  been  received,  only  one  of  which  was  accompanied 
by  prices.  These  were  shown  to  one  dealer,  who  stated  that  the  prices  were  much  too 
high,  and  he  instanced  two  items  which  cost  $1.32  gold  duty  paid  at  Buenos  Aires, 
whereas  they  were  listed  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer  at  $2.50  gold,  net  f.o.b. 
steamer. 

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  that  Germany  has  been  doing  little  more  than 
half  of  the  total  business  in  incandescent  lamps.  This  trade  seems  to  be  to  a  large 
extent  a  matter  of  arrangement  ;  the  largest  English,  American  and  German  com- 
panies having  pooled  their  rights,  and  between  them  are  the  sole  owners  of  all  patents 
under  which  metal  filament  lamps  are  made.  One  of  the  lamps  which  has  a  large  sale 
in  this  country  is  made  in  England,  but  the  selling  rights  were  confined  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire. 

Since  the  war  broke  out,  most  of  Germany's  share  of  the  trade  seems  to  have 
transferred  itself  to  Holland.  A  well  known  factory  in  that  country  manufactures  a 
lamp  of  high  excellence,  under  a  roj^alty  to  the  International  combine,  and  at  the 
present  time  are  reaping  a  harvest,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  much  of  the  competition. 
So  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned,  this  particular  lamp  is  said  to  have  nearly  all  the 
orders. 

One  of  the  grades  of  the  Dutch  make,  220  volt,  25-50  c.p.,  clear,  pear-shaped, 
metal  filament,  is  quoted  at  from  15  to  16  cents  gold  each  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  and  110  volt 
ditto,  about  11  cents  gold.  These  lamps  are  sold  locally  by  the  agents  of  the  manu- 
facturers at  23  and  18  cents  gold,  respectively,  a  general  supply  being  kept  in  stock 
in  Buenos  Aires. 
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There  is  a  metal  filament  lamp  manufactured  by  two  American  concerns,  which 
does  not  consume  more  than  half  a  watt  per  c.p.,  and  which  is  now  being  sold  locally 
in  sizes  down  to  50  c.p. 

Lamps  for  this  market  should  be  fitted  with  the  standard  socket,  which  must  con- 
form to  the  German  standard,  which  has  been  imposed  upon  this  market  owing  to  the 
great  strength  of  the  German  combinations  interested  in  electrical  enterprises. 

ELECTRICAL  FIXTURES*. 

When  times  are  prosperous  the  wealthier  Argentines  spend  large  sums  of  money 
on  handsome  electric  light  fittings  for  the  embellishment  of  and  for  use  in  their  homes. 
Amongst  this  particular  class  much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  purchase  of  fittings,  and 
no  expense  is  spared  to  gratify  it.  In  the  expensive  and  most  artistic  class,  French 
makes  are  preferred;  after  these  come  the  English,  and  in  the  cheaper  grade,  the 
Herman.  American  fittings  are  considered  to  be  very  practical  and  fairly  cheap,  and 
are  liked  for  plain  office  work. 

Some  very  handsome  Canadian  fittings  are  manufactured,  and  might  be  sold  in 
this  market  if  their  prices  could  compete  with  the  French  and  English  makes. 

TELEPHONES. 

There  are  three  makes  of  telephones  that  are  best  known  in  Argentina,  a  Swedish, 
an  American,  and  a  German.  The  telephone  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  Republic, 
and  in  Buenos  Aires  itself  and  the  suburbs  there  are  a  large  number  of  instruments 

employed. 

ELECTRIC  IRONS. 

A  large  number  of  irons  for  use  in  laundries,  tailors'  and  dressmakers'  establish- 
ments and  in  private  houses  are  being  constantly  sold.  One  make  in  particular  seems 
to  enjoy  wide  popularity. 

CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

From  the  correspondence  received  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  them  harbour  a  serious  intention  of  competing  in  this 
market.  Competition  is  so  keen  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  electrical  indus- 
tries in  the  Dominion  have  reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to  enter  the  market, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  those  large  firms  which  are  branches  of  American  con- 
cerns. It  would  serve  no  good  end  to  minimize  the  difficulties;  Argentina,  like  other 
countries,  is  looking  for  the  highest  quality  at  the  cheapest  price.  It  is  open  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  however,  to  make  an  attempt,  if  they  feel  themselves  in  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  position  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  countries,  and  to  maintain  a 
sustained  effort. 

TRADE  IN  CARRIAGES. 

On  the  subject  of  carriages,  there  is  little  to  say.  It  has  been  predicted  that  the 
motor  car  would  tend  to  displace  carriages  and  buggies  and  the  statistics  for  1912  and 
L913  would  seem  to  bear  this  out  to  a  small  extent,  as  automobiles  gained  largely  in 
those  two  years,  whilst  the  imports  of  carriages  fell  away  somewhat.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  cheaper  class  of  motor  cars  and  a  smaller 
number  of  the  more  expensive  cars  have  been  purchased  by  estancieros,  whose  business 
ir  is  to  move  about  the  country,  and  as  these  have  been  found  to  be  of  great  conven- 
ience, the  practice  is  likely  to  grow.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  buggies  will  be  as 
necessary  as  ever,  as  it  is  only  under  good  weather  conditions  that  motor  cars  can  be 
used,  there  being  no  made  roads  in  the  country  districts. 
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A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  a  special  make  of  carriage  depends  upon  the  agents. 
If  they  are  strong,  aggressive,  and  with  extensive  camp  connections,  the  business  will 
be  large,  whereas  if  they  do  not  possess  these  attributes,  it  will  necessarily  be  unim- 
portant. There  are  three  Canadian  carriages  now  being  sold  in  this  market,  all  of 
which  appear  to  be  giving  the  best  satisfaction.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are 
interested  should  make  a  special  point  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  trade  statistics, 
so  that  they  may  satisfy  themselves  as  to  whether  they  are  securing  their  proper  share 
of  the  trade. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  harvest,  the  gathering  of  which  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  taking  into  account  the  extremely  high  prices  which  are  being  paid  for  the 
products  of  this  country,  both  grain  and  meat,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  prosperity 
amongst  the  agricultural  community  will  in  due  time  affect  a  commodity  such  as  that 
now  under  discussion.  Although  a  certain  number  of  top  buggies,  Surreys,  and  large 
carriages  are  sold,  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  in  two-wheeled  carts 
with  and  without  hoods. 

SIZE  OF  WHEELS. 

One  feature  of  the  market  is  the  high  wheels  which  are  required.  Carts  or  gigs 
are  usually  fitted  with  54-inch  to  58-inch  wheels,  with  tires  of  l£-inch  to  11-inch.  The 
reason  for  the  higher  wheel  is  on  account  of  the  condition  into  which  the  roads  fall 
during  continued  wet  weather.  The  high  wheel  is  also  considered  to  run  more  easily 
through  heavy  sand.  Four-wheeled  vehicles  are  usually  fitted  with  a  full  or  half  turn 
under  carriage. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  figures  given  below,  the  United  States  have  had  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  trade.  Up  to  the  present  Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  a  determined  effort  for  increased  business,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  small 
proportion  which  the  imports  from  the  Dominion  bear  to  those  from  the  United  States. 
A  strong  effort  might  do  a  great  deal  towards  making  the  figures  of  the  two  countries 
more  closely  approximate. 

ARGENTINE  IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  MATERIALS. 


Electric  Light  Accessories  (n.ra.e.). 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  Nine 
Months,  1914. 

$ 

63,635 
34,019 
6,641 

$ 

71,840 
43,778 
24,749 

$ 

U.S.  A  

All  Countries    

110,815 

153,374 

231,459 

160,104 

Porcelain  Insulators. 

1907-U . 

1911 . 

1912. 

1913. 

First  Nine 
Months,  1914. 

Kilos. 

2,918,131 
1,273,988 
83,833 
75,842 
27,514 

Kilos. 

412,592 
367,140 
70,754 
22,360 
15,095 

Kilos. 

429,672 
457,672 
18,855 
15,044 
16,005 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Germany  

2,918,131 

898,944 

950,383 

819,610 

519,614 
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Electric  Wire  and  Cable  (Five  Per  Cent  Class). 


1907-11 . 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  Nine 
Months,  1914. 

(.iennanv  

Kilos. 

16,190,185 
1,207,000 
786,448 
017,293 

Kilos. 

2,723,829 
1,149,397 
581,398 
95,459 

Kilos. 

1,979,186 
1,659,698 
117,376 
66,537 

4,094,409 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Italy   

T.S.A  

22,170,631 

4,682,290 

7,200,841 

6,227,643 

Electric  Wire  arid  Cables  (Twenty-five  Per  Cent  Class). 


1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months, 
1914. 

United  Kingdom  

Kilos. 

1,111,075 
891,384 
675,418 

Kilos. 

144,336 
288,436 
181,018 

Kilos. 

182,809 
590,684 
254,449 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Italy  

3,395,191 

829,984 

1,252,910 

1,421,693 

713,724 

Electric  Wire  and  Cables  (Duty  Free  Class). 

1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months, 
1914. 

Kilos. 

1,338,631 
1,289,234 
141,773 

Kilos. 

407,727  ' 

356,783 

112,728 

Kilos. 

347,660 
465,691 
67,089 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

U.S.  A  

3,005,802 

975,301 

1,008,715 

4,062,294 

1,575,368 

Dynamos  and  Motors. 

1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months, 
1914. 

$ 

1,339,688 
1,009,891 
346,589 
122,321 
165,052 

$ 

521,607 
215,172 
59,965 
48,112 
45,917 

$ 

1,256,761 
227,911 
29,580 
75,942 
46,922 

$ 

U.S.  A  

Italy  

581,750 

3.135,763 

908,980 

1,697,159 

1,127,491 
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1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months  1914. 

% 

936,833 
207,073 
188,  865 
153,297 

% 

272,958 
98,129 
24,675 
45,0L8 

$ 

229,140 
72,615 
88,800 
32,181 

$ 

1 

Holland  

U.S.A...  

1,616,000 

464,721 

441,268 

495,441 

200,936 

Electrical  Materials  (not  mentioned  elsewhere) . 

1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months  1914. 

Germany  

$ 

1,245,185 
967,268 
256,002 
117,629 

2,740,923 

■  $ 

175,275 
193,279 
23,370 
34,452 

$ 

500,759 
190,382 
46,038 
14,726 

$ 

U.S. A   

All  countries  

453,925 

779,215 

551,521 

827,678 

Small  Motors. 

1907-11 . 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
'  months, 
1914. 

U.S.  A  

Units. 

30,961 
1,723 

Units. 

5,349 
111 

Units. 

14,012 
1,296 

Units. 

Units. 

26,136 

5,575 

15,945 

U,476 

443 

Dry  Cells. 

1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months, 
1914. 

United  Kingdom    

Kilos. 

165,720 
96,450 
80,718 
56,844 

423,898 

Kilos. 

59,020 
47,729 
29,479 
12,503 

154,327 

Kilos. 

95,612 
27,612 
42,871 
28,189 

205,166 

Kilos . 

Kilos. 

Germany  

U.  S.  A  

189,179 

157,930 
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Porous  Pots  for  Wet  Cells. 


— 

1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

XT 

b  irst  nine 
months, 
1914. 

United  Kingdom  

Kilos. 

296,295 
105,044 
23,053 

Kilos. 

94,361, 

50,980 

12,323 

Kilos. 

92,426 
68,812 
10,747 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

France  

All  countries  

372,382 

158,954 

172,009 

148,558 

f 

69,246 

Insulating  Tubes. 

1907-1911. 

1911, 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months, 
1914. 

United  Kingdom   

Kilos. 

1,774,423 
814,000 
42,097 
9,741 

Kilos. 

746,410 
284,371 

985 
3,276 

Kilos. 

685,411 
436,764 
2,303 
33,549 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

liprmanv    

United  States  of  America 
Rftlcnnim  

All  countries  

2,689,249 

1,056,868 

1,180,382 

1,672,077 

879,320 

Carbons  for  Arc  Lights. 

1907-1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months, 
1914. 

$ 

268,892 
35,415 
12,010 
7,958 

$ 

76,207 
11,077 

3,832 
577 

$ 

115,811 
54,401 
13,090 
5,740 

$ 

$ 

France    

329,828 

92,747 

435,015 

138,176 

75,735 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  GOODS. 

1907-11. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

$ 

$ 

2,531,884 
1,904,884 
573,877 
292,729 
164,991 
88,349 

$ 

3,448,866 
1,660,025 
493,255 
469,153 
87,645 
287,049 

$ 

5,345,904 
2,313,959 
548,267 
423,867 
303,092 
204,779 

$ 

$ 

United  States  

Italy  

France  

Totals  

6,192,129 

23,707,262 

5,741,530 

6,682,672 

9,308,785 

10,110,088 
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IMPORTS  OF  CARRIAGES. 


1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

.rirsc  nine 
months, 
1914. 

U.S.A  

Units. 

120, 99G 
7,037 
920 
573 

Units. 

20,062 
1,689 
31 
17 

Units. 

11,407 
1,040 
47 
490 

Units. 

Units. 

130,183 

21,850 

13,052 

20,463 

10,867 

CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  February  7,  1915. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA. 

The  comparatively  small  value  of  the  imports  of  Canadian  goods  into  China  with- 
in recent  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  importance  of  the  Chinese  market  for 
Canadian  products  has  not  received  the  consideration  which  it  deserves  at  the  hands 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  business  men. 

In  Weekly  Report  No.  558,  it  was  shown  from  the  Chinese  customs  returns  that 
the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  year  1913  constituted  a  record;  and 
further  reference  to  the  returns  for  the  ten  preceding  years  will  also  show  that  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  has  been  steadily  increasing  year  by  year  during  that 
period. 

The  following  figures  will  illustrate  to  what  extent  the  volume  of  trade  has  yearly 
increased,  showing  an  expansion  of  75  per  cent  in  the  gross  total  between  the  figures 
for  1904  and  1913  :— 

Gross  Imports.      Gross  Exports.       Total  Trade. 


Year.  Hk.  Tls.  Hk.  Tls.  Hk.  Tls. 

1904   357,444,663  252,870,738  610,315,401 

1905   461,194,532  241,981,938  703,176,470 

1906   428,290,287  254,476,944  682,767,231 

1907   429,071,662  277,050,990  706,122,652 

1908   409,554,653  291,709,578  701,264,231 

1909   430,048,606  350,883,353  780,931,959 

1910   476,553,402  394,421,836  870,975,238 

1911   482,576,127  388,410,350  870,986,477 

1912   485,726,080  383,149,452  868,875,532 

1913   586,290,431  419,433,420  1,005,723,851 


(Hk.  Tls.  =  $0,625  Canadian  currency.) 

These  results  having  been  accomplished  under  conditions  of  internal  and  political 
disturbance  during  several  years  of  the  period,  the  probabilities  for  greater  expansion 
\    in  the  years  to  come  are  not  unreasonable. 
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ROOM  VOW  EXPANSION  OF  TRADE. 

Chat  the  room  for  expansion  of  the  overseas  trade  of  China  is  as  great  or  greater 
than  that  presented  by  any  other  nation  is  amply  shown  by  the  following  figures  given 
in  Weekly  Keport  No.  509. 

With  a  population  of  approximately  400,000,000  and  an  annual  gross  foreign  trade 
of  a  little  over  tls.  1,000,060,000,  representing  in  imports  nearly  tls.  600,000,000,  or 
practically  $1  gold  per  head  of  population,  China  has  the  smallest  per  capita  trade  of 
all  the  Larger  nations,  representing  only  6s.  per  head,  or  $1.50,  of  which  60  per  cent 
is  made  up  of  imports  and  40  per  cent  of  exports.  Comparing  these  trade  figures  with 
those  of  two  other  Far  Eastern  countries,  Japan  and  the  Philippines  (since  coming 
under  the  government  of  the  United  States)  it  would  be  found  that  should  the  per 
capita  trade  of  China  increase  in  the  next  twenty  years  in  the  same  ratio  as  has  been 
the  ease  with  these  countries,  the  consumption  of  foreign  products  by  China  would 
in  1031  he  approximately  $10  or  £2  sterling  per  head  of  population,  or  an  import  trade 
of  ahout  $4,000,000,000  gold  or  £SOO,000,000.  Should  the  trade  of  China  expand  only 
to  half  those  proportions,  an  import  trade  of  $2,000,000,000  gold  is  such  as  to  com- 
jnand  the  attention  of  the  commercial  nations. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  commercial  nations  are  fully  alive  to  the  economic  development  going  on  in 
China  and  to  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  this  country,  not  only  in  what  China 
wishes  to  buy  but  also  in  what  she  makes  and  has  to  sell.  All  European  nations  of 
importance  have  their  consuls  in  Shanghai,  and  many  in  other  ports  as  well,  and  to 
several  of  the  legations,  commercial  attaches  have  also  been  appointed.  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Japan,  Germany,  Italy,  and  recently  the  United  States,  maintain  attaches  in 
China,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  purely  commercial  affairs. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  United  States  Minister  to  Peking,  in  a  newspaper  interview, 
is  recently  reported  to  have  said: — 

"  The  longer  I  live  in  China  the  more  I  am  impressed  by  its  vast  possibilities  as 
a  market  for  American  commerce  and  trade.  No  better  service  can  be  rendered  our 
people  than  to  call  their  attention  to  the  opportunities  awaiting  us  throughout  the 
Far  East,  if  we  would  only  tackle  them  energetically  and  systematically." 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  what  importance  is  attached  to  the  trade  with  China 
by  the  nations  eager  to  extend  their  commercial  activities  abroad.  This  matter  has 
been  very  clearly  dwelt  upon  in  the  opening  page  of  Weekly  Report  No.  564  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1014. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  PANAMA  EXHIBITION. 

(November  13,  1914). — "  The  Chinese  pavilion  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
In  vSeptember  148  tons  of  material  were  landed  from  China  for  the  erection  of  the 
temple  within  the  great  walls  already  erected.  The  pavilion  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of  $300,000  of  the  $750,000  appropriated  by  the  Government  for  participation  in 
the  exhibition.  In  each  of  the  exhibit  palaces  China  will  also  be  represented.  A  com- 
prehensive display  will  be  made  of  silks  and  art  products  and  all  Chinese  industries. 
The  assembling  of  the  exhibits  has  been  accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Chinese  provinces  and  from  this  assortment  the  most  representative  dis- 
plays have  been  selected. 

TRADE  WITH  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Of  all  nations  trading  with  China,  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies — Hong 
Kong  and  British  India — have  a  preponderance  of  the  import  trade  of  this  country, 
and  in  regard  to  volume  of  trade,  tonnage  of  shipping  (both  in  coasting  as  well  as  in 
foreign  trade),  duties  on  cargo,  and  tonnage  dues;  a  much  greater  percentage  falls 
to  the  share  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  flag  than  to  any  other  country. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

From  the  Chinese  customs  returns,  the  distribution  of  the  trade  of  China  with 
foreign  countries  is  as  follows: — 

Per  cent. 

Great  Britain,  including-  Hong  Kong,  British  India,  and  the  Straits 


Settlement   50 

Japan  and  Korea   18 

United  States   8-5 

Russia  and  Siberia   8-0 

France  and  Indo-China   5-5 

Germany   4.0 

Holland  and  Dutch  India   1.9 

Belgium   1.8 

Italy   14 

Portugal  (Macao)   1-3 

Austria-Hungary   0.5 


SHIPPING. 


Percentage  of  all  Countries  in  1913. 


Tonnage 

Employed. 

Foreign  Trade. 

Coast  Trade. 

Total  Trade. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

British  

.  .   .  .  40.84 

41.46 

42.28 

41.75 

22.20 

16.94 

19.44 

,,   ,,  21.32 

11-20 

30.80 

21.52 

6-77 

9-71 

6-82 

8.19 

0-96 

0-77 

0.55 

0.65 

.    ..  1.81 

6-12 

0-95 

3.40 

1.32 

6-02 

0.12 

2.91 

Dutch  

0.43 

0-89 

0.18 

0.52 

LOO 

0.47 

0-79 

0-60 

1.35 

0.99 

0-14 

0.08 

0.14 

0.07 

0.1J9 

V.oi 

0.09 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

REVENUE. 


Percentage  of  all  Countries,  1918. 


Duties  on 

Tonnage 

Total  Dues 

Cargo. 

Dues. 

Li  kin. 

and  Duties. 

40.82 

91.44 

48.22 

22.21 

26.02 

1.98 

20-50 

5-81 

4.76 

14.60 

German  

8.60 

12.59 

0-98 

8.05 

2.01 

0.51 

3.02 

3-47 

2-76 

  2.88 

3-32 

0.65 

2.69 

0-67 

1.12 

0-63 

,  ,    .  .  0-83 

1.73 

0.79 

0.94 

1.44 

0-19 

0.89 

.02 

0-15 

0-82 

0-16 

0-20 

0-83 

0.20 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100.00 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT. 

Manchester  Cotton  Cloth. 

Of  the  articles  and  manufactures  imported  into  China,  cotton  pieee  goods  repre- 
sent in  value  a  sum  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  single  commodity.  The  volume 
of  trade  in  piece  goods  in  any  year  or  in  any  period  is  the  index  of  the  general  trade 
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of  China  for  that  period.  "  Manchester  goods"  is  the  subject  of  all  trade  reports 
upon  China,  and  the  published  transactions  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  frequently 
dwell  almost  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  this  trade,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
imports  of  cotton  cloth  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  trade  condition  of  the  country 
in  general.  This  can  well  be  understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  out  of  a  gross 
total  import  trade  of  tls.  600,000,000  in  1913,  Manchester  cotton  cloth  of  all  descrip- 
tions amounted  in  value  to  tls.  184,000,000,  or  over  30  per  cent  of  all  importation  of 
foreign  goods. 

The  following  figures  are  the  totals  of  the  exports  from  Manchester  to  Shanghai, 
Tientsin  ami  Hong  Kong  during  the  twelve  months  ended  October,  1914,  with  com- 
parisons for  the  three  previous  years  (the  totals  being  in  millions  of  yards): — 
Plain  Cottons—  1914.  1913.  1912.  1911. 

Shanghai   331-0  344-0  282-0  364.0 

Tientsin   19-0  19-0  16-0  11. 0 

Hong  Kong   83.0  89-0  63-0  65-0 

Dyed  and  Coloured  Cottons — 

Shanghai   125-2  113.0  95-1  102.1 

Tientsin   8-3  5  7  5-5  6-4 

J  long  Kong   38-0  27-3  17-8  20.5 

Trinted  Cottons — 

Shanghai   22-3  15.8  15-8  19.9 

Tientsin   4.0  2-2-  6-0  7.0 

Hong  Kong                               ..  ..  8-0  8-1  3.2  4.4 

The  Manchester  piece  goods  trade  with  China  has,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
foreign  commercial  relations  with  the  country,  been  a  flourishing  one,  and  in  China 
is  a  business  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  has  brought  scores  of  firms  into  the  business,  and 
every  important  hong,  whatever  else  they  may  sell  are  invariably  engaged  in  the  piece- 
goods  trade. 

The  German  share  in  this  trade  has  never  attained  any  marked  proportions,  not- 
withstanding much  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  in  that  country.  Ger- 
man merchants  in  China,  therefore,  in  common  with  those  of  British  nationality, 
are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Manchester  goods,  no  doubt  representing  in 
many  cases  commission  houses  controlled  by  Germans  in  Great  Britain. 

REASONS  FOR  LARGE  CONSUMPTION. 

The  cause  underlying  the  large  importation  of  cotton  cloth  into  China  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  clothe  themselves  almost  entirely  in  cotton. 
Woollen  cloth  is  only  worn  by  the  comparatively  well  to  do,  and  it  is  only  the  rich 
who  can  afford  to  wear  silk  as  their  regular  apparel.  The  great  lower  middle  class, 
the  students,  and  house  boys,  and  the  millions  of  agriculturists  employ  cotton  cloth 
almost  entirely  as  the  material  for  their  clothes.  In  the  northern  provinces  and 
Manchuria,  and  in  Mongolia  to  the  borders  of  Thibet,  cotton  cloth  is  worn  even  during 
the  winter  months.  This  is  made  possible  by  padding  the  garments  with  raw  cotton 
or  sheep's  wool  or  lining  them  with  sheep  skins.  Clothing  made  in  this  way  is  both 
light  and  warm  but  of  exceedingly  clumsy  appearance.  This  does  not  worry  the  wearer, 
however,  so  long  as  he  is  comfortable. 

Chinese  soldiers  are  largely  clad  in  cotton  clothing  made  in  the  manner  described 
for  winter  wear,  and  in  summer  an  unlined  heavy  cotton,  dyed  to  a  khaki  colour  is 
worn. 

Chinese  importations  of  Manchester  cotton  cloth  largely  consist  of  unbleached 
shirtings,  sheetings,  jeans  and  drills;  this  for  summer  wear  is  almost  invariably  dyed 
to  a  blue  colour.  This  is  the  reason  why  China  has  frequently  been  called  "  the  land 
of  the  blue  gown,"  and  in  the  case  of  padded  garments  for  winter  wear  the  cloth  is 
mostly  dyed  black.  The  cloth  dying  industry  is  a  large  business  in  China,  and  the 
dyers'  guilds  are  very  important  and  influential  organizations. 
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COTTON  YARN. 

In  addition  to  the  large  importation  of  cotton  cloth  already  mentioned,  the 
importation  of  cotton  yarn  has  also  attained  large  proportions. 

The  volume  of  this  trade  in  1912  amounted  in  value  to  tls.  62,127,364  =  $38,829,- 
582  CO.,  and  in  1913  to  tls.  71,461,933  =  $44,663,645  C.C.  There  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  the  product  of  the  numerous  native  cotton  spinning  mills  which  are 
spread  over  the  country,  most  of  which  confine  their  operations  to  the  manufacture 
of  yarn  only.  This  yarn  is  all  woven  into  cloth  in  the  homes  and  villages  of  the  indus- 
trious peasantry  and  is  sent  to  the  remotest  corners  of  China.  '  This  trade  in  yarn  is 
fairly  equally  divided  between  British  India  and  Japan.  Hong  Kong  is  credited  in 
1912  with  tls.  19,402,035  of  the  importations,  but  it  is  probable  that  much  of  this 
represented  Indian  yarn. 

WOOLLEN  AND  COTTON  MIXTURES. 

In  contrast  to  the  very  large  importation  of  cotton  cloth  entering  the  market  is 
the  comparatively  small  consumption  of  cotton  and  woollen  mixtures  and  woollen 
goods. 

Thus  in  1912  there  was  only  imported  of  the  former  a  value  of  tls.  3,961,267,  ar.d 
this  value  was  reduced  in  1913  to  tls.  3,477,960. 

Importations  of  this  class  comprise  the  following  lines: — 


Tla. 

Alpacas,  lustres,  and  Orleans,  in  value  1913   197,004 

Union  and  Poncho  cloth    1,148,599 

Union  Italian  cloth   14,227 

Woollen  and  cotton  pannel    78,453 

"  "       mixtures,  unclassed    2,039,677 


Great  Britain  supplied  in  1912  no  less  than  tls.  2,888,897  in  value,  or  over  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  importation  of  this  class  of  goods. 

WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

The  total  value  of  the  importations  of  woollen  goods  into  China  in  1912  was 
tls.  4,013,794  ($2,508,621  C.C).  This  was  increased  in  1913  to  tls.  5,037,939  ($3,148,- 
711  C.C).  Of  this  sum  Great  Britain  furnished  in  the  former  year,  tls.  1,426,853,  or 
35  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  classes  of  woollen  goods  supplied  and  their  values  are  as  under: — 


Tls. 

Blankets  and  rugs    515,865 

Bunting   14,527 

Camlets,   English    235,193 

Cloth,  broad,  medium,  habit  and  Russian   481,268 

Flannels*   31,322 

Listings   286,766 

Long  Ells   230,569 

Spanish  stripes   ,   120,391 

Woollen  goods,  unclassed    1,079,429 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn  and  cord   1.01S.464 


IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  METALS. 

Of  next  importance  to  cotton  cloth  in  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  are  iron  and 
steel  and  metals.  This  class  has  been  fully  reviewed  in  a  former  report,  from  which 
the  following  may  again  be  quoted: — 

"  Comparing  the  figures  of  total  importations  of  metals  of  all  classes  into  China 
in  1913  with  those  for  1912,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  quite  a  consider- 
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able  increase  in  all  linos  during  the  past  year,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  proportion 
has  been  more  than  100  per  cent,  showing  the  expansion  in  construction  and  the 
genera]  extension  of  industries  and  mechanical  trades;  the  figures  for  1912  being 
tls.  l>0,000,000,  and  for  1013,  tls.  29,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  45  per  cent. 

"  The  figures  also  show  that  Germany's  share  of  the  metal  trade  with  China  has 
DOt  been  as  extensive  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  Thus,  out  of  a  gross  total  of 
importation  of  metals  and  minerals  of  all  kinds  in  1912  of  tls.  20,000,000,  Germany 
furnished  about  tls.  1,500,000,  or  7i  per  cent." 

All  important  countries  would  seem  to  ibe  engaged  in  supplying  China's  demands 
for  this  class  of  imports.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  Russia, 
lulu  in  m,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  all  more  or  less  concerned  in 
the  trade.  If  returns  for  I  long  Kong  are  included,  Great  Britain  has  considerably 
the  larger  share.  Importations  of  iron  and  steel  and  metals  into  China  will  probably 
show  an  animal  increase  from  this  time  forward,  corresponding  to  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  although  steel  rails  of  good  quality  are  now  being  manu- 
faetured  in  China.  The  Hanyang  Iron  Works  at  Hankow  are  fully  equipped  for 
turning  out  rails  in  quantity  and  at  a  lower  price  than  those  supplied  by  other 
countries. 

MACHINERY. 

Importations  of  machinery  have  not  greatly  increased  within  recent  years.  In 
factj  in  some  lines  imports  have  materially  decreased  since  1910 — the  year  preceding 
the  rebellion — this  being  accounted  for  by  the  inactivity  in  industrial  establishments 
since  that  date.  Trade  returns,  however,  for  1913  show  an  increase  in  importation 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  return 
to  the  figures  for  1909-10. 

With  regard  to  unclassed  machinery,  which  seems  to  include  most  of  the  kinds 
coming  in  with  the  exception  of  machinery  for  textile  manufacture,  propelling 
machinery  and  machinery  for  embroidering,  sewing  and  knitting,  the  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  past  five  years : — 

Tls. 


1909   9,021,830 

1910   10,637,602 

1911   5,708,244 

1912   5,627,077 

1913   5,538,579 


Great  Britain  has  the  bulk  of  this  trade.  Machinery  for  textile  weaving,  spin- 
ning and  carding  nearly  all  comes  from  Great  Britain,  so  also  does  propelling 
machinery  and  machinery  for  brewing  and  malting;  while  machinery  for  flour  mills, 
rice  hulling  machinery,  and  sewing  machines  mostly  come  from  the  United  States. 


ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  AND  FITTINGS. 

Total  importations  increased  in  1913  over  the  preceding  year  by  40  per  cent,  the 
figures  for  1912  being  tls.  1,719,645  =  $1,074,778,  and  for  1913  tls.  2,407,070  =  $1,504,- 
410  C.C. 

Electric  light  plants  and  installations  are  becoming  quite  a  common  feature  in 
many  of  the  large  interior  towns  and  cities  of  China.  It  is  in  the  establishment  of 
these  industries  that  German  commercial  methods  have  been  most  severely  criticized. 
In  many  instances,  the  plants  being  installed  entirely  upon  credit  of  which  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  as  to  time  of  payment.  By  such  means  has  the  extension 
of  German  business  been  promoted  and  pushed  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  trade  in 
such  lines  conducted  by  houses  of  other  countries  following  normal  business  methods. 
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SOFT  WOOD  TIMBER. 

As  previously  pointed  out  in  Weekly  Report  No.  545  and  again  in  No.  553,  the 
demand  for  foreign  soft  wood  lumber  in  the  China  market  is  constant  and  increasing. 

China  is  the  largest  foreign  market  for  Oregon  pine,  and  shipments  even  in  these 
times  of  trade  depression  are  constantly  arriving. 

As  stated  in  Weekly  Report  No.  553,  "  Chinese  customs  returns  for  1913,  which 
are  now  available,  show  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  foreign  soft  wood  timber 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  gross  total  import  of  soft  wood  lumber  in  1913 
was  161,375,117  square  feet,  while  that  for  1912,  not  including  the  amount  re-exported, 
was  78,912,408  square  feet,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  during  the  year,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  importation  of  1912.  As  pointed  out  in  Weekly  Report  No.  545, 
the  foreign  lumber  trade  with  China  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  expanding 
rapidly,  and  the  quantity  now  coming  in  will  probably  be  exceeded  in  the  future." 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Canadian  millers  getting  a  share  of  the  China  lumber 
trade  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  price.  The  trade  in  Shanghai  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  four  very  large  concerns,  who,  in  connection  with  their  Chinese  compradores 
and  sub-agents,  control  the  market.  Two  of  these  firms  have  their  own  ships  and 
another  are  also  shipping  agents.  They  all  maintain  agencies  on  the  American  and 
Canadian  sides,  and  are  in  a  position  to  buy  in  large  quantities  and  at  the  lowest 
prices.  They  are  also  able  to  handle,  cargoes  on  this  side  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
which  in  the  case  of  time  charters  of  vessels  is  of  prime-  importance. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  lumber  trade  with  China  should  not  be  overlooked 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  seeems  to  have  been  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  Prices  will 
very  probably  adjust  themselves  before  long,  and  that  should  give  Canadian  manu- 
facturers an  opportunity. 

FLOUR. 

The  foreign  flour  trade  with  China  considerably  fell  away  in  1913  from  the 
importations  of  1912,  and  the  amount  imported  in  1914  will  probably  show  a  still 
further  decrease.  The  importation  of  foreign  flour  into  China  proper,  however,  ia 
still  far  from  being  a  small  business. 

The  total  importations  of  foreign  flour  into  China  for  the  five  years,  1909-13, 
were  as  follows: — 


1909  Piculs.  634,955  or  barrels  431,942 

1910                                                                    "  742,750          "  505,272 

1911                                                                     "  2,189,205          "  1,487,265 

1912                                                                     "  3,236,344          "  2,201,594 

1913  "    "  2,621,355          "  1,783,234 


Although  the  trade  returns  for  1914  will  probably  show  a  further  diminution, 
nevertheless  the  importations  of  even  a  million  barrels  is  considerable  business,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  former  years  Australia  contributed  a  certain  portion  of  the  flour  importa- 
tions to  Hong  Kong  and  also  of  wheat  to  Japan,  but  now  owing  to  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop,  suoplies  from  this  source  are  shut  off,  and  Canada  may  be  asked  to  supply 
the  deficiency. 

KEROSENE  OIL. 

One  of  the  largest  articles  of  import  into  China  is  kerosene  oil,  of  which  there 
was  imported  in: — 

1911  gallons.    236,494,393  valued  at  hk.  tls.  34,891,713 

1912   "  199,169,221      "  .  "  25,038,618 

1913   "  184,000,000      14  "  25,402,845 
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The  consumption  of  kerosene  oil  seems  to  have  slightly  decreased  during  the  past 
two  years.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  electric  light  installations  have  been 
established  in  many  places,  and  several  large  cities  now  light  their  streets  and  public 
buildings  by  electricity. 

American  oil  shows  the  greatest  decrease. 

1911 — Importation  of  American  kerosene  was  gal.    140,563,539    Tls.  20,840,355 

1912  "  "  "   "      123,441,777       "  14,127,132 

1913  "  "  "   «      112,459,925       "  14,349,720 

Although  the  value  of  the  total  importations  in  1913  were  practically  the  same 
a-  for  the  preceding  year,  importations  of  Kussian  oil  increased  by  2,000,000  gallons. 

CIGARETTES. 

Another  item  of  import  of  considerable  importance  is  cigarettes.  The  importa- 
tion of  cheap  grades  of  cigarettes  into  China  is  an  extremely  large  business,  and  as 
all  classes  use  them,  both  women  and  men,  the  consumption  is  very  large. 

Importations  in  1912  were  Milles    4,339,782  valued  at  Tls.  8,^672,986 

An  ?  in  1913  were   "       6,209,037        "  "  12,5.89,300 

The  trade  organization  of  the  corporation  controlling  a  large  part  of  this  trade 
is  most  complete  and  interesting.  Their  goods  are  sent  to  the  furthest  provinces  and 
in  some  eases,  it  is  necessary  to  convey  shipments  on  camels  and  mule  back,  there 
being  no  other  means  of  transportation.  Agents  of  the  company  frequently  go  many 
days  beyond  the  points  where  other  white  traders  reside,  into  Mongolia,  beyond  the 
Great  Wall,  and  to  the  borders  of  Thibet.  Foreign  agents  are  resident  in  almost 
every  provincial  capital,  and  sub-agencies  under  those  agents  are  maintained  in  all 
the  large  towns,  these  latter  being  in  charge  of  Chinese  agents  and  compradores. 
This  company  practically  controls  the  trade  in  medium  and  low-priced  cigarettes 
throughout  the  whole  of  China. 

OTHER  LEADING  IMPORTS. 

Other  imports  of  importance  include  paper,  stationery,  household  stores,  wines 
and  spirits,  ale  and  beer,  and  tinned  milk. 

The  importation  of  foreign  paper  into  China  has  been  dwelt  with  in  previous 
numbers  of  the  Weekly  Report.  Referring  to  the  subject  again,  the  following  figures 
may  be  given: — 

Total  importations  in  1912  amounted  in  value  to  Tls.    4,351,713  =  $2,836,613 

1913         "  "   "      7,212,982  =  4,688,438 

Classification  of  the  grades  of  paper  imported  do  not  seem  to  be  published  in 
customs  returns,  but  from  import  shipping  returns  the  following  is  observed  as  coming 
from  Sweden  on  December  28,  1914: — 

Paper,  M.G.  cap  Piculs.  2,722 

match   "  34 

"       packing   "  88 

printing-,  uncalendered   "  4,515 

"  "         calendered   "  513 

"         unclassed   "  38 

Simili   "  86 

sulphite.   "  35 

"      tissue   "  55 

"      unclassed   "  144 

Wood  pulp   "  843 

(Picul  1  =  133%  lbs.) 

In  addition  there  are  the  many  scores  of  miscellaneous  articles,  fancy  goods  and 
sundries  which  go  to  make  up  the  commerce  of  every  country.  Briefly  speaking  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  is  scarcely  any  article  of  commerce  which  does  not  find  more 
or  less  of  a  sale  in  China,  and  as  the  country  further  develops  along  modern  lines 
and  becomes  opened  up  by  railways  to  foreign  trade,  the  demand  for  foreign  goods  is 
certain  to  increase.  The  Chinese  are  just  the  same  as  other  people,  and  when  their 
means  permit  are  quite  ready  to  buy  a  handsome  lamp  or  an  eight-day  clock  or  any 
other  article  on  which  they  set  their  fancy. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  February  25,  1915. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  MILK  POWDER. 

During  the  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  milk  powder  used  mainly  by 
confectioners.  Hitherto  large  supplies  have  been  imported  from  European  countries, 
as  the  following  table  indicates,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  shortage  owing 
to  be  disorganized  commercial  conditions  of  the  countries  of  origin. 

MILK  POWDER,  NOT  SWEETENED. 

Countries. 

Sweden  

Denmark  

Germany  

Netherlands  

France  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  

Total  from  foreign  countries  

Total  from  British  possessions  

Total  


Quantities. 

Value,  1913-14. 

.  Cwts. 

£ 

3,070 

4,640 

572 

910 

1,285 

2,189 

19,733 

37,437 

7,658 

15,249 

32 

48 

6,908 

11,187 

39,258 

71,660 

7,314 

15,197 

46,572 

86,857 

The  current  price  of  milk  powder  is  approximately  $160  per  ton  (2,240  pounds) 
delivered  Birmingham,  and  it  is  packed  in  casks  of  1  cwt.  (112  pounds).  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  exportation  are  invited  to  correspond  with  a  Birmingham  firm 
whose  name  and  address  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A  136.) 


EXHIBITION  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR. 


Efforts  are  being  made  in  Birmingham  and  district  to  popularize  Canadian  maple 
sugar.  Last  week  the  largest  provision  store  in  the  city  devoted  one  of  its  windows 
to  a  full  display  of  maple  sugar  products,  and  as  the  result  of  inquiries  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  every  probability  of  sales  increasing.  The  British  palate  is  con- 
servative, and  only  exhibitions  of  this  kind  assisted  by  much  advertising  are  capable 
of  effecting  a  change  of  foodstuffs  consumption. 


IMPORTS  OF  BEEF  AND  MUTTON. 


No  live  cattle  were  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  January,  which  is  the 
first  time  for  many  years.  The  imports  of  beef  and  their  declared  value  during  last 
January  and  the  corresponding  month  of  1914  were: — 

Quantity.    Declared  Value. 
Cwts.  £ 

January,  1914   768,111  1,582,389 

1915   647,671  2,035,630 
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Attention  is  specially  drawn  to  the  disparity  between  quantities  and  prices  of  the 
comparative  periods.  In  January  last  year  the  prices  were  £2  Is.  2d.  per  cwt.;  last 
January  it  stood  at  £3  2s.  lOd.  In  the  statistics  relating  to  beef  imports  a  note- 
worthy Feature  is  recorded,  namely,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  beef  imported, 
preserved  other  than  by  salt,  which  approximated  154  per  cent.  A  decrease  of  17-50 
pi  r  rent  La  recorded  in  purchases  from  the  United  States;  an  increase  of  46-86  per 
cent  in  those  from  Australia;  and  a  still  larger  increase  in  those  from  New  Zealand, 
the  quantity  lasl  January  being  (i(i,750  cwts.  compared  with  5,691  cwts.  in  January, 
liH-l.    Decreased  supplies  were  received  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

The  quantity  of  mutton  imported  shows  a  decrease  of  13-00  per  cent  with  an 
Increase  in  price  of  2s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  Mutton  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salt  exhibits 
a  decrease  of  76-77  per  cent. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TIMBER  SUPPLIES. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  stocks  of  timber 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns  Mr.  W.  Windham,  Special 
Commissioner,  has  prepared  the  following  memorandum  on  the  sources  of  supply  of 
the  timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  a  special  interest  in  indi- 
cating  the  importance  of  Canada  as  a  source  of  emergency  timber  supplies: — 

RUSSIA  THE  PRINCIPAL  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 


The  completed  returns  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  that  they  show  the  origin 
of  all  classes  of  imported  timber,  except  pitwood,  to  be  as  follows: — 

Russia,  almost  one-half;  Sweden  and  Norway,  about  one-quarter;  Canada  and 
the  United  States  about  one-quarter. 

The  imports  from  Germany,  Austria  and  all  other  countries  together  do  not 
I  2\  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  are  practically,  therefore,  of  negligible  value  in 
considering  the  question  of  supplies  as  a  whole. 

Russia  is  pre-eminently  the  source  upon  which  the  trade  mainly  relies,  and  the 
returns  from  that  country  consequently  provide  an  instructive  index  as  to  the  general 
position  of  the  timber  market. 

Any  serious  decline  in  the  imports  from  Russia  would  immediately  be  followed 
by  an  inflation  of  prices.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  focus  attention,  first  of  all,  upon 
the  figures  from  that  quarter. 

Next  in  importance  are  Norway  and  Sweden,  which  together,  export  about  the 
same  quantity  as  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


CONSIDERATIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE. 


In  so  far  as  Russian  imports  are  concerned  two  important  considerations  have  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  viz.: — 

(1)  That  timber  has  been  declared  by  Germany  to  be  contraband,  and 

(2)  That,  if  hostilities  be  prolonged,  recruiting  demands  for  the  army  may  materi- 
ally diminish  the  supply  of  labour.  The  effects  of  these  overshadowing  factors  are  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

By  stimulating  its  supplies  to  the  utmost  Norway  and  Sweden  might  make  up  to 
a  certain  extent  for  any  sudden  shortage  from  Russia,  but  its  resources  are  limited. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  event  of  a-  crisis  the  only 
countries  which  would  be  in  a  position  to  meet  demands  in  any  considerable  quantity 
are  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  the  timber  markets  are  capable  of  an  almost 
unlimited  expansion. 

It  may  therefore  be  well  to  consider  how  the  cost  of  timber  would  probably  be 
affected  by  even  a  partial  diversion  of  the  export  trade  from  Russia  to  the  American 
continent. 

RELATIVE  IMPORT  COSTS. 


According  to  the  figures  for  1913,  the  average  import  prices  per  load  were 
follows : — 

£  s.  d. 

Sweden                                                                                              2  15  10 

Russia                                                                                                   2  18  10 

Canada                                                                                              3  10  5 

Norway                                                                                                     3  12  7 

United'states                                                                                     4  11  3 
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Sweden  is  thus  the  cheapest  market,  being  3s.  less  than  Eussia.  Canada  is  lis.  7d. 
more  than  Russia,  and  Norway  2s.  in  excess  of  Canada.  Norway  and  Sweden  com- 
bined are  6s.  3d.  less  than  Canada.  The  United  States  are  32s.  5d.  more  than  Russia 
and  20s.  lOd.  above  Canada. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CANADIAN  SUPPLIES. 

Canada  evidently,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  cheapest  emergency  market,  and 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  timber  from  there  was  actually  less  than  that  from  Norway 
in  1913  points  to  its  possibilities  as  a  competitor  in  the  future. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  ought  so  to  cheapen  freights  from  Vancouver 
as  to  bring  that  new  source  of  supply  into  the  market.  The  one  great  difficulty  which 
operates  at  the  present  time  against  Canadian  competition  is  the  question  of  freight. 
If  vessels  could  only  be  chartered  in  sufficient  number  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  say 
45s.  per  standard,  Canada  could  be  relied  upon  for  considerable  supplies.  Under 
normal  conditions  before  the  war  the  Atlantic  freight  is  understood  to  have  been 
about  40s. 


BRITISH  TELEGRAPH  POLE  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Stores  Department  of  the  British  General 
Post  Office  has  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Canadian  High 
Commissioner,  17  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.  This  communication  has  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  telegraph  poles  for  the  British  Post  Office  Service,  and 
it  states  that  no  offer  has  been  received  from  Canada  of  poles  of  the  timber  (Pinus 
Sylvestris)  specified  in  the  department's  form  of  tender.  The  offers  received  were  for 
red  cedar,  white  cedar  and  long  leaf  pine,  but  these  offers  are  at  present  unacceptable 
as  the  Post  Office  Stores  Department  has  had  no  experience  of  the  suitability  or  other- 
wise of  such  timbers  for  telegraph  poles.  They  are  prepared,  however,  to  consider  the 
suitability  of  these  timbers  provided  the  suppliers  would  be  willing  to  tender  in 
accordance  with  the  post  office  conditions  of  contract,  as  specified  in  the  form  of  tender, 
and  to  forward  sample  poles  for  inspection.  Copies  of  the  post  office  conditions  of 
contract  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
where  they  will  be  obtainable  on  application  by  interested  Canadians.  In  the  event 
of  the  timber,  after  the  examination  and  test  of  the  sample  poles,  being  found  suitable, 
invitations  to  quote  would  be  forwarded  when  supplies  are  again  required.  Contracts 
for  the  poles  to  be  supplied  this  year  have  already  been  placed,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Stores  Department  will  be  in  the  market  for  further  supplies  by  about  August 
next.  For  further  particulars  interested  Canadian  suppliers  of  telegraph  poles  should 
communicate  with  the  department.    (Refer  file  No.  A  989.) 


INQUIRY  FOR  TRIPLEX  PAPER  BOARD. 

Samples  of  triplex  paper  board  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tickets  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  who  states  that 
they  have  been  furnished  by  a  firm  wishing  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  the  material  in  a  position  to  do  the  business.  They  claim  that  through 
relations  in  the  printing  trade,  they  are  in  a  position  to  place  an  immediate  contract 
for  500  tons  of  triplex  paper  board,  provided  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made. 
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The  following  details  are  supplied  for  the  information  of  airy  Canadian  manufac- 
turer who  may  wish  to  negotiate: — 

"  The  reels  to  be  30$  inches  or  40;4  inches  in  width,  wound  on  round  wooden 
centres,  bore  -A  inches.  Reels  to  be  approximately  2  feet  in  diameter.  Gauge  to  be 
between  -0115  inch  to  -0135  inch,  on  no  account  to  go  below  the  minimum  gauge,  but 
it"  slightly  thicker  the  same  could  be  utilized,  but  the  margin  to  be  treated  as  the  limits 
between  which  to  work." 

Any  Canadian  manufacturer  who  may  be  interested  should  communicate  with  the 
IVnnrtment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm 
referred  to.  Refer  (ile  No.  A  1203.)  The  samples  of  the  paper  board  may  also  be 
inspected  on  application. 


FRENCH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BRAN. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  cable  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Kay,  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Birmingham,  which  states  that  an  inquiry  has  been  received  as  to  whether  Canada 
is  in  a  position  to  fill  a  contract  for  10,000  tons  of  bran  required  by  the  French 
Government.  The  contract  calls  for  quotations  c.i.f.  Havre,  cash  against  documents. 
While  the  material  is  no  doubt  available  in  Canada,  it  is  probable  that  some  difficulty 
may  be  encountered  in  securing  tonnage  for  shipment.  Those  Canadians  who  are 
interested  in  the  above  should  communicate  with  the  Department.  (Refer  File  No. 
A  1497.) 

V 


UNITED  KINGDOM  DEMAND  FOR  ONIONS. 

The  Department  is  informed  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at 
London,  that,  owing  to  difficulties  of  obtaining  supplies  from  France,  the  usual  source, 
there  is  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  onions  in  Great  Britain.  If  the  quality  is  suit- 
able unusually  high  prices  can  be  obtained,  the  current  price  being  12s.  6d.  per  bag 
(112  pounds)  c.i.f.  An  inquiry  is  enclosed  from  a  firm  in  Great  Britain  who  state  that 
they  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  any  Canadian  shippers  seeking 
an  outlet  for  this  commodity.  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
File  No.  A  810.) 


STEAMSHIP  CONNECTION  WITH  SURINAM. 

Weekly  Report  No.  580  contained  a  notice  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  to  extend  their  intercolonial  services  from 
Demerara  to  Surinam,  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  to  maintain  a  fortnightly  connection 
between  this  service  and  the  Canada-West  Indies  steamers.  Further  in  this  connec- 
tion there  may  be  given  the  substance  of  an  interview  with  the  commercial  repre- 
sentative in  Canada  of  the  steamship  company,  which  appeared  in  the  Maritime 
Merchant,  published  in  Halifax.    The  interview  in  substance  was  as  follows: — 
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"  The  announcement  has  just  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  steamers  of  the 
Royal  Mail  service  between  Demerara  and  the  Northern  Islands,  what  is  called  the 
Intercolonial  service,  had  recently  been  extended  to  touch  points  as  far  south  as  Suri- 
nam (Paramaribo)  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  that  goods  for  those  ports  when  coming  from 
Canada  by  the  Royal  Mail  direct  line,  would  be  transferred  at  Demerara,  and  sent 
forward  to  their  destination  fortnightly  by  one  of  the  steamers  mentioned.  In  the 
reverse  way  Surinam  shippers  will  be  able  to  send  their  produce  to  Canada  fort- 
nightly, the  connecting  point  with  the  Canadian  steamer  being  again  Demerara. 
Needless  to  say  we  were  quite  interested  in  the  prospect  that  has  been  created  for 
increased  markets  for  Canadian  products  and  we  so  suspect  are  Sir  George  Foster 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Department  at  Ottawa,  who  are  anxious 
to  see  Canadian  flour  make  its  way  as  far  south  as  Pernambuco  and  perhaps  as  far 
as  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  mentioned  at  the  time  the  Canada- West  Indian  con- 
tract was  given  to  the  Royal  Mail  was  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  linking  our  for- 
tunes with  a  company  with  such  splendid  South  African  connections.  We  have  no 
trade  returns  of  the  colony  of  Dutch  Guiana  before  us,  so  we  are  unable  to  say  what 
are  its  purchases  of  flour,  fish,  lumber  and  other  things  which  Canada  could  supply. 
We  suspect  that  shipments  of  Canadian  flour  are  already  reaching  Surinam  via  New 
York,  and  so  if  even  these  can  be  switched  to  our  own  steamers,  it  will  mean  additional 
employment  for  Canadian  railways,  Canadian  stevedores,  and  others  at  the  ports  of 
St.  John  and  Halifax,  and  will  tremendously  assist  in  laying  a  more  solid  foundation 
for  our  products  in  that  market." 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  17,  1915 : — 

Cheese:  — 

Bristol   89/  90/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   89/6  90/6 

London   88/         90/  „ 

Glasgow   90/  92/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   72/         74/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   68/         74/  n 

London   70/  74/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   66/         69/  » 

London  

Glasgow   70/  71/ 

Flatus  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   70/  73/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   66;  6        70/6  „ 

London    69/  73/  n 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
Bhows  the  quantities  of  ecu-tain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
[Jnited  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  20,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living  : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  . 

^Sht  ep  and  lambs   

Swine  .  -  

Horses  ."   . .  

tfresh  meat  :  — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton       M  H  ii    n 

Pork  „  „  ,.   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon  ;   < 

Beef   .. 

Hams   H 

Pork  t>....   m 

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted  

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned)   ,  r. . .  ft 

I  >airv  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter..-*  

Margarine   h 

Cheese    ..   n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  i 

cream   h 

condensed   n 

preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  <^t.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game     " 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard   .. 

Com,  graiti,  meal  and  Hour  : — 

Wheat   ..   .. 

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley    m 

Peas  

Beans   ■■ 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples   ,  i 

Pears  

Hay   Tons. 

Hops   Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


32 


Quantities, 
1915. 


48 


129 

28 

199,928 
100,517 
23,178 
19,806 

157,134 
110,128 
9.072 
11,102 

117,890 
629 
20,436 
5,695 
3,428 

151.485 
600 
32,961 
2,923 
2,690 

16,397 

24,633 

85,055 
30,933 
42,063 

70,833 
30,624 
40,130 

.  215 
21,363 
216 
309,300 
49,899 
12,692 
6,970 
44,661 

54 
17,210 
752 
228,127 
20,841 
1,117 
10,077 
61,570 

1,236,800 
193.900 
78,100 
202,300 
21,241 
5,590 
331,400 

1,094,500 
281,800 
244,900 
280,10c 
30,670 
13,490 
839,900 

61,532 
1,634 
520 
233 

77,305 
36  i 

4,606 
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FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  MEAT  PURCHASES. 

The  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  1ms 
informed  the  Department  that  a  commission  has  been  appointed  with  offices  at  Queens- 
land Office,  Strand,  London,  and  that  in  the  future  this  commission  alone  will  pur- 
chase the  meat  required  by  the  Allies.  It  is  therefore  useless  for  Canadian  exporters 
to  make  their  offers  direct  to  the  French  Government. 

The  specifications  required  by  the  French  Government  for  frozen  meat  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Ox  beef  only  is  accepted,  not  cow. 

2.  Quarters  must  not  weigh  less  than  65  kilos  (about  135  pounds),  and  must  be 
wrapped  in  cotton  fabric  and  again  in  a  piece  of  linen. 

3.  Packing  is  deducted  from  the  weight  at  the  rate  of  750  grams  (If  pound)  per 
quarter. 

Payment  which  is  made  in  New  York  is  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 
Seventy-five  per  cent  upon  arrival  of  the  vessel  on  B/L  and  25  per  cent  after 
weighing  operations. 

The  butchers  at  the  Villette  market  it  is  stated  are  beginning  to  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  meat  in  France,  and  some  of  them  are  considering  the  early  obligation  of 
importing  live  oxen  from  abroad.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  an  opportunity  for 
Canada. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TRADING  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  has  for- 
warded to  the  Department  a  copy  of  a  communication  received  from  a  firm  in  Lyons, 
France,  desirous  of  acting  as  the  representative  of  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  vege- 
tables, for  which  there  is  at  present  a  large  demand  resulting  from  the  shutting  off 
of  the  usual  sources  of  supply  with  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  communica- 
tion contains  several  suggestions  that  should  be  of  assistance  to  Canadian  firms 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  trade  with  France. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity,  if  Canadians  desire  to  get  their  products  known 
in  France,  of  submitting  samples  of  quality  and  of  filling  orders  in  accordance  with 
samples.  The  example  is  instanced  of  a  Canadian  firm  which  submitted  samples  of 
white  beans  containing  two-year  old  beans,  whilst  only  beans  of  the  current  year  can 
be  offered  for  sale  in  France.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  Cana- 
dian products  based  on  English  weights  and  measures,  as  French  buyers  are  unac- 
quainted with  this  standard.  In  this  regard  it  would  be  well  to  imitate ,  the  trade 
methods  of  the  Germans  who  have  the  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  customs, 
weights  and  measures  of  the  countries  where  they  seek  trade.  Prices  should  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  100  kilos,  as  in  this  manner  the  buyer  will  know  immediately  what  he 
is  buying,  its  value  and  what  he  is  to  receive  in  goods. 

Canadian  exporting  concerns  receiving  and  executing  orders  from  their  repre- 
sentative should  select  a  forwarding  consignee,  at  Havre,  Nantes  or  Bordeaux,  to 
receive  the  goods,  forward  them  to  the  buyers  and  to  collect  the  amount  of  each  con- 
signment. No  buyer  in  France  will  pay  either  upon  a  bill  of  lading  or  by  accepting 
drafts  with  attached  documents  (upon  maturity  and  not  for  cash)  without  having 
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checked  the  goods  on  delivery.  The  customer  will  require  from  the  representative 
quotations  not  f.o.b  Montreal  or  Liverpool  and  London,  but  c.i.f.  Havre,  Nantes  or 
Bordeaux.  lie  will  he  willing  to  pay  freight  from  a  French  port  to  destination,  but 
on  condition  that  the  goods  be  examined  upon  delivery  at  the  station  of  his  town. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  trade,  the  Press,  of  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land. Btates  that  there  is  a  strong  preference  forming  in  favour  of  Canadian  goods. 
The  following  remarks  from  the  Press  which  were  reproduced  in  the  March  nnmber  of 
hnlus'rial  Canada  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  sale  of  Canadian  products  to  New 
Zealand  may  be  increased: — 

PREFERENCE  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS. 

In  view  of  the  new  spirit  of  patriotism  which  permeates  the  Empire,  there  is 
undoubtedly  now  a  great  chance  for  certain  Canadian  goods  in  the  Australasian 
market.  En  1013  New  Zealand  imported  from  Canada  goods  to  the  value  of  £452,519, 
and  from  the  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,107,990.  The  following  table 
shows  that  certain  articles  were  imported  equally  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
That  being  the  case,  there  is  certainly  the  prospect  in  view  of  the  current  feeling 
towards  the  Stales  of  a  patriotic  transfer  of  business  taking  place,  and  of  a  more 
imperial  balance  of  trade  being  established. 


NEW ^  ZEALAND  IMPORTS,  1913. 


Canada. 

United  States. 

£  3,800 

9,285 

20,428 

42,172 

116,608 

227,923 

4,382 

9,509 

8,660 

13,456 

4,188 

63,919 

4,595' 

23,949 

3,035 

52,241 

44,554 

60,306 

2,032 

24,831 

5,307 

2,128 

16,295 

7,403 

3,386 

17,484 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  foregoing  table  represents  those  articles  which  Canada  supplies,  as  well  as 
i  nited  States.  Presumably,  she  is  capable  of  supplying  our  whole  requirements. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  articles  in  which  the  position  of  the  States  is  practically 
unassailable,  but  if  the  spirit  of  imperial  patriotism  (now  thoroughly  evoked)  is  main- 
tained, the  States  will  be  subjected  to  severe  competition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  for  some  of  the  following  lines,  of  which  our  imports  in  1913  were  as 
given:  Arms  and  explosives,  £13,231  ;  belting,  £3,090;  motorcycles,  £2,348;  brushes 
and  brooms,  £5,087;  canvas,  £4,997;  confectionery,  £5,845;  cotton  goods,  £24,483; 
fruits,  bottled  and  preserved,  £25,49-2;  galvanized  iron,  staples,  etc.,  £14,831;  lamp- 
aTe,  £14,257;  electric  machines,  £71,364;  other  machinery,  traction  engines,  etc., 
£52,000;  nails,  £26,579;  undressed  timber,  £83,270;  tobacco,  £80,000;  and  tools  and 
implements,  £87,091. 
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The  largest  individual  importation  from  the  United  States  is  in  oil — £105,851 
for  kerosene,  and  £265,988  for  other  kinds.  A  British  company  is  now  in  the  Dominion 
market  supplying  motor  spirit,  so  that  even  these  huge  -figures  may  be  capable  of 
reduction. 

For  the  moment,  perhaps,  Canada,  owing  to  the  depletion  of  her  industrial  forces 
by  her  loyal  response  to  the  empire's  call,  may  not  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opening  for  new  trade  now  presented,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  feeling  for 
imperial  preference  now  called  into  being  will  not  die,  and  that  in  the  future  the 
trade  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  influenced  by  sentiment  as  well  as  by  decimals  of 
cost. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 


The  Department  has  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mel- 
bourne, copies  of  twenty-one  standard  specifications  of  materials  used  by  the  Western 
Australian  Government  Tender  Board.  These  specifications  for  the  most  part  cover 
supplies  required  by  the  Railway  Department,  and  embrace  the  following  materials : — 


Specification  No.  Material. 

212  Steel  axle  forgings. 

211  Steel  blooms. 

203  Flat  spring  steel. 

202  Round  spring  steel. 

207  Mild  steel. 

206  Mild  steel  for  locomotive  boilers. 

257  Wrought  'ron. 

199  Copper  plates  and  bars. 

215  Steel  tires. 

229  Brass  tubes  for  boilers. 

236  Wheels  and  axles. 

235  Wrought  iron  steel  centres. 

24  9  Cast  steel  wheel  centres. 

12M  Galvanized  iron  wire,  400  lbs.  to  mile. 

13M  "  "  200 

14M  "         iron  bind  wire,  60  lbs.  to  mile. 

15M  "         iron  joint  wire,  20  lbs.  to  mile. 

16M  Hard  drawn  copper  line  wire. 

17M  Soft  copper  binding  wire,  50  lbs.  mile. 

18M  Copper  jointing  wire,  tinned,  20  lbs.  mile. 

21M  Galvanized  stay  wire. 


Tse  specifications  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  to  be  retained  perma- 
nently for  the  information  of  tenderers.  The  secretary  of  the  Tender  Board  has 
arranged  to  furnish  the  Department  with  a  copy  of  the  tender  form  for  any  supplies 
required.  With  this  and  by  means  of  the  standard  specifications  referred  to  above 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  tendering  for  the  oversea 
requirements  of  Western  Australia.  The  majority  of  the  tenders  are  called  simul- 
taneously at  Perth  and  London,  and  are  usually  returnable  seven  weeks  from  the  date 
of  calling.  The  Department  will  be  advised  of  the  date  of  closing  when  the  tender 
forms  are  forwarded.  Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  may  inspect  the  standard 
specifications,  particulars  of  which  are  given  above  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  file  No.  A  1435.) 
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\  V. \\  SOU  Tl  I  W  ALKS  REQUIREMENTS . 

Mi.  Ross  has  also  forwarded  to  the  Department  copies  of  indents  placed  with  the 
Agent  Genera]  for  NYw  South  Wales  in  London  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways, 
as  follows : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

4-15, 

.Ian. 

-5, 

1915. — 

-Indent  steel  boiler  plates  

24 

0 

0 

7-15, 

J  an. 

30, 

1015. — 

moulding  machines  

114 

0 

0 

13-15, 

Jan. 

1)7 

1915. — 

"       electric  pulley  blocks  

190 

0 

0 

1  l  -1 5| 

Jan. 

1  s, 

191  5.— 

5,690 

0 

0 

$-15, 

Jan. 

27, 

1915.- 

-    "       Dixon's  graphite  

2 

0 

0 

Muntz  metal  balls  

8 

0 

0 

Steel  split  pins  ,  . 

7 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

8-15. 

Feb. 

5, 

1915.- 

-    "       Hydraulic  (2)  pumps  

1,290 

0 

Electric  (2)  motors  and  gear.  . 

661 

0 

0 

203 

10 

0 

Spares  for  motors,  viz. : — 

Set  armature  coils  

42 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Commuting  spool  field .  . 

5 

12 

0 

10 

10 

0 

A    opj  of  the  above  indents  may  be  inspected  by  interested  Canadian  manufac- 
rs  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
file  No.  A  1435.) 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

BARBADOS. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  the  Year  1913-14, 
{By  the  Governor.) 
decrease  in  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  the  colony  for  1913  compared  with  that 
f^r  the  previous  year: — 

1913.  1912.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Value  of  imports   £1,353,059      £1,465,431    £112,372 

Value  of  exports   856,618        1,085,569    228,951 

Excess  of  imports   496,441  379,862  £116,579 

The  decrease  in  both  imports  and  exports  is  due  to  the  short  sugar  crop,  and  the 
decrease  in  value  of  both  sugar  and  cotton  crops  for  1913.  The  facts  that  the  imports 
did  not  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  exports,  and  that  the  excess  of  imports  increased 
by  some  30  per  cent,  prove  the  value  of  the  revenue  derived  from  sources  other  than 
agriculture. 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  comparative  table  for  the  past  two  years  shows  the  countries  from 
which  imports  chiefly  came: — 

1913.  1912.  Increase.  Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £518,611         £559,629    £41,01S 

Canada   192,495  183,800  £  8,695 

Newfoundland   37,055  24,299  12,756 

British    West    Ind  es    and  British 

Guiana                            ..   ..              113,013            87,970  25,043 
India   29,247  -  74,965    45.718 
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Foreign  countries —                                          1913.              1912.           Increase.  Decrease. 

United  States                                              381,259          426,652    45,393 

Argentine  Republic                                     23,444            30,701    7,257 

Bri/sh  West  Indies  and  Guiana.  .                  11,483            12,664    1,181 

Chile                                                          Nil.                    6,500    -  6,500 

France                                                  ■          3,838              7,074    3,236 

Germany                                                         9,173            17,044    7,871 

Holland   13,261  12,297  964 

The  great  fall  in  imports  from  India  is  due  largely  to  the  development  of  British 

Guiana  into  a  rice-producing  country,  and  the  consequent  transfer  of  rice  importa- 
tion from  India  to  that  colony. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  PREFERENCE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries 
or  origin  for  the  past  two  years: — 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

1913.  1912. 

United  Kingdom                                                                                38  38 

Canada                                                                                             14  13 

United  States                                                                                    28  29 

The  decrease  by  £41,018  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  proportional  to 
the  total  decrease,  and  has  therefore  not  affected  her  percentage.  It  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  attempt  to  calculate  the  effect  of  preference  on  Canadian  and  other  British  and 
colonial  trade.  The  import  from  Canada  of  certain  articles,  notably  flour,  undoubtedly 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  and  other  non-preferential  sources.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  state  that  the  increase  shown  in  imports  from  Canada,  Newfound- 
land and  the  British  West  Indies  is  solely  or  mainly  due  to  the  preference  of  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year. 

A  comprehensive  table  prepared  by  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  shows  that  the 
effect  on  the  revenue  of  the  Preferential  Tariff  Act,  which  was  in  operation  from 
June  2,  1913,  was  a  net  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £9.  It  would,  however,  be  misleading 
to  accept  the  result  of  the  first  six  months'  working  of  preference  as  a  conclusive  guide 
to  its  permanent  effect,  for  the  reason  that  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  preferen- 
tial tariff  found  a  quantity  of  British  goods  in  bond.  These  goods  eventually,  in  the 
absence  of  a  certificate  of  origin,  paid  the  higher  rate  of  duty. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  for  the 
past  two  years: — 

(a)  Articles  showing  an  increase: — 


1913. 

1912. 

Decrease. 

£  2,395 

£  2,244 

£  151 

Pickled  fish  

2,297 

1,976 

321 

42,112 

39,414 

2,698 

Oats  

14,835 

12,670 

2,165 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.  . 

46,752 

41,026 

5,726 

1,967 

1.325 

642 

Wood  

38,126 

32,339 

5,787 

.  14,473 

10,891 

3,582 

Articles  showing  a 

decrease : — 

1913. 

1912. 

Decrease. 

£  326 

£  1,373 

£  1,047 

749 

1,013 

264 

Fish,  dried,  salted  and 

smoked  

14,994 

18,174 

3,180 

1,036 

1,941 

905 

Nil. 

963 

963 

965 

2,070 

1,105 

Iron  nails,  rivets,  etc.  . 

899 

1,384 

485 

527 

1,171 

644 

429 

3,334 

2,905 

696 
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It  will  be  Been  that  the  most  substantial  changes  are  on  the  side  of  "Increase." 
I?he  decrease  in  the  import  of  salt  fish  from  Canada  is  far  more  than  accounted  for 
\<y  an  increase  of  £12,377  in  the  import  of  this  article  from  Newfoundland.  The 
decrease  in  the  import  of  motor  cars  from  Canada  is  apparently  due  to  an  increased 
import  from  the  United  States.  The  decrease  under  hay  and  staves  and  shooks  are 
due  to  decreases  in  the  total  imports  under  these  heads. 


EXPORTS. 

The  following-  tabic  gives  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  exports  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  colony  with  the  value  of  exports  the  produce  and  manufacture  of 
British  and  foreign  countries: — 

1913.              1912.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Produce,  etc,  of  the  colony   £527,606         £765,528    £237,922 

Produce,  etc.,  of  other  countries  ..           329,012          320,041  £8,971 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the.  value  of  principal  exports,  the 
produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony,  with  that  for  the  previous  year:— 


Bread  and  crackets. 
Cotton  seed  meal.. 

Cotton,  raw  

Hides  and  sk:ns.  . . 
Oleomargarine. .  .  . 
Molasses,  choice.  . . 

fancy. .  .  . 
Sugar,  crystals.  .   .  . 
Muscovado.  . 


1913. 

1912. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£  7,018 

£  13,048 

£  6,030 

2,293 

4,769 

2,476 

23,460 

26,191 

2,731 

4,922 

4,605 

£  317 

3,310 

2,128 

1,182 

37,480 

81,739 

44,259 

339,130 

301,876 

37,254 

\ 

50,967 

152,763 

101,796 

39,704 

159,910 

120,206 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  compares  the  molasses  and  sugar  shipments  in  quantity  a» 
well  as  in  value: — 

Molasses,  choice —  1913.  1912.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Puncheons   8,608  21,510  ......  12,902 

Value  £  37,480  81,739    44,259 

Molasses,  fancy — 

Puncheons   73,992  63,553  10,439 

Value  £  339,130  301,876  37,254 

Sugar,  crystals — 

Hogsheads   5,654  12,741   ;  7,087 

Value  £  50,967  152,763    101,796 

Sugar,  muscovado — 

Hogsheads   5,672  15,991   f  10,319 

Value  j.  £  39,704  159,910    120,206 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  of  the  average  prices  for  the  two  years : — 

1913.  1912. 

£   s.  d.  £   s.  d. 

Molasses,  choice  per  puncheon.      4    7  0  3  16  0 

fancy                                                    "              4  11  8  4  15  0 

Sugar,  crystals,  dark  per  hogshead.      815  0  12    0  0 

yellow                                         "              10  10  0  12    0  0 

muscovado                                              "               7    0  "0  10    0  0 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colony  not  only  suffered  from  a  shortage  in  the 
sugar  crop  but  also  from  a  fall  in  the  price  of  every  sugar  product  except  choice 
molasses.  The  result  was  a  net  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  export  of  the  staple  indus- 
try of  the  colony  by  £229,007. 
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DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS. 


The  following  table  gives  the  destination  of  the  principal  products  exported  for 
the  past  two  years: — 


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Newfoundland.  . 
United  States.  . 


1913. 
£  55,170 
312,053 
45,964 
69,200 


1912. 
£  57,455 
525,506 
53,877 
66,956 


Increase. 


The  destination  of  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  has  been  :- 


United  Kingdom.  .  . 

Canada  

British  West  Indies. 

Holland  

United  States.  .   . .  , 


And  of  the  molasses :- 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Newfoundland  

United  States  


1913. 
£21,087 
53,212 
6,152 
3,968 
Nil. 


1913. 
£  7,574 
258,568 
45,830 
62,643 


1912. 
£  18,830 
261,941 
10,800 
6,932 
2,280 


1912. 
£  7,014 
263,469 
52,766 
58,504 


£2,244 


Increase. 
£2,257 


Increase. 
£  560 


4,139 


Decrease. 

£  2,285 
213,453 
7,913 


Decrease. 

£208,729 
4,648 
2,964 
2,280 


Decrease. 


£4,901 
6,936 


The  transit  export  trade  shows  an  increase  of  ^8,971  over  that  for  1912. 
figures  for  the  past  five  years  are : — 


The 


1909. 

1910. 
1911, 
1912. 
1913, 


£311,756 
305,705 
283,185 
320,041 
329,012 


SHIPPING. 


The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  of  shipping  entered  at  the  port  of 
Bridgetown  for  the  past  two  years:— 


Steamers,  number.  .  .  . 

tonnage.  .  .  . 
Sailing  vessels,  number. 

"  tonnage. 


1913. 
709 
1,753,356 
667 
141,141 


The  net  increase  in  tonnage  was  66,017  tons. 
The  nationality  of  the  ships  entered  was : — 


Br  itish  number 

"   tonnage 

Foreign  number 

'*   tonnage 


1913. 
1,063 
1,489,371 
313 
405,126 


1912. 
740 
1,679,208 
671 

149,272 


1912. 
1,062 
1.358,816 
349 
469,664 


Increase. 
74,148 


Increase. 


130,555 


Decrease. 
31 


4 

8,131 


Decrease. 


36 
64,538 


The  following  figures  show  the  progress  of  the  coaling  business : — 


1909. 
1910, 
1911, 
1912. 
1913. 


Steamers  coaled.  Tons  taken. 
219  53,077 
272  65,098 
275  62,062 
302  76,012 
265  73,784 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  tourist  ships  during  the  last  two  years, 
with  the  number  of  tourists  they  have  brought  for  a  day's  visit  to  the  island: — 


Sbips.  . . 
Tourists, 


1913. 
10 

4,355 


1912.  Increase. 
7  3 
2,741  1,614 
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THE  SI' CAR  CROP. 

The  sugar  erop  lias  been  set  out  under  its  various  headings  in  paragraph  22.  The 
following  liable  gives  a  comprehensive  comparison,  in  terms  of  tons  of  sugar  alone 
(equating  fancy  molasses  thereto),  of  the  crops  for  the  past  four  years: — 

Tons. 

1910   52,300 

1911   47,610 

1912   44,817 

1913   31,323 

rhe  decrease  by  L3,488  tons  for  1013  represents  the  decrease  in  the  amount 
exported  daring  fche  year  ami  net  the  decrease  in  the  crop  itself.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions tli.  whole  of  the  crop,  which  is  reaped  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  is 
exported  before  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  usually  the  export  return  fairly  repre- 
sents the  year's  crop.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fall  in  prices  during  1913,  merchants 
held  ovt  r  considerable  stocks  beyond  the  close  of  the  year.  The  result  is  that  a  por- 
tion of  tin-  crop  of  1913  will  go  to  swell  the  export  returns  of  1914  and  that  the  above 
decrease  overstates  the  decrease  in  the  crop.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  great  decrease 
was  the  shortness  of  the  crop,  due  to  the  exceptionally  low  rainfall  of  1912,  41-49 
inches,  the  lowest  on  record  for  sixty-five  years  and  20-37  inches  below  the  yearly 
average  for  that  period. 

The  progress  of  the  crop  to  be  reaped  in  1914  was  chequered.  The  rainfall  in 
November  and  December,  1912,  was  fair,  in  January,  1913,  was  good,  and  from 
February  to  August,  sufficient.  The  satisfactory  growth  was  checked  by  a  bad  rain- 
fall for  September,  but  recovered  during  the  favourable  rains  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber. But  in  December  a  drought  set  in  which  lasted  into  the  reaping  season  of  1914 
and  seriously  affected  the  crop  for  that  year. 

The  seedling  cane  B. 6,450,  to  the  drought-resisting  qualities  of  which  attention 
was  drawn  in  the  report  for  1912-13,  continues  to  give  excellent  results  compared 
with  other  varieties.  Large  areas  are  under  this  variety,  but  the  Superintendent  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  if  the  whole  of  the  30,000  acres  of  sugar  cane  reaped  in  1913 
had  been  under  B. 6,450  the  monetary  gain  to  the  planters  would  have  been  not  less 
than  £100,000.  . 

COTTON  GROWING. 

The  blue  book  and  the  comparative  table  in  paragraph  24  above  show  the  cotton 
exported  during  the  calendar  year.  But  the  reaping  and  shipping  season  for  a  cotton 
crop  extends  from  October  to  the  following  September.  The  following  table  gives  the 
comparison  by  crops  and  not  by  calendar  years : — 

Crop  of         Crop  of 
1912-13.         1911-12.      .  Decrease. 

Acres   3,970  4,669  699 

Quantity  lbs.  424,392  455,689  31,297 

Value  £  23,222  28,112  4,890 

The  steady  reduction  of  area  under  cotton  is  due,  as  was  pointed  out  last  year, 
to  the  discouragement  caused  to  planters  by  the  susceptibility  of  cotton  to  disease  and 
insect  pests.  The  efforts  of  the  local  Department  of  Agriculture  to  obtain,  by  selec- 
tion and  hybridization,  varieties  capable  of  resisting  insect  pests  and  fungoid  diseases 
and  of  giving  a  yield  satisfactory  in  both  quantity  and  quality  are  being  continued. 

CULTIVATION  OF  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  shipments  of  bananas  and  mangoes  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  decreased 
during  the  year,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  yams  and  sweet  potatoes  have  not  yet  achieved  any 
success  worth  mentioning.    The  efforts,  however,  are  still  being  continued. 

The  experimental  export  of  melons  to  New  York  suffered  from  adverse  cold 
storage  conditions,  and,  though  not  to  be  classed  as  a  failure,  has  not  yet  achieved 
success. 
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INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  COLONY. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  87,937  gallons  in  the  quantity  of  rum  manufactured,  the 
figures  for  the  past  four  years  being: — 

Gallons. 

1910   226,169 

1911  ••   ••  254,654 

1912   278,93' 

1913  •  


191,000 


The  liquor  licenses  issued  for  the  past  two  years  were: — 

1913.  1912.  Decrease. 

Number  of  1  censes   561  553  8 

Revenue  therefrom   £2,805  £2,765  £40 

s 

The  number  of  sugar  estates  has  remained  unchanged — 320  estates — of  which  103 
are  equipped  with  steam  works. 

The  export  of  manjak  has  continued  to  decrease  in  quantity  and  increase  in  value. 

1913.  1912.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Manjak  exported,  tons   116  158  .......  42 

Value   £1,967  £1,741  £226 

The  local  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  has  made  most  satisfactory  progress,  the 
export  figures  being: — 

1913.  1912.  Increase. 

Pounds   158,900  102,150  56,750 

Value   £3,310  £2,128  £1,1S2 

The  export  of  locally  manufactured  crackers  (biscuits)  has  considerably  decreased. 

1913.  1912.  Decrease. 

Pounds   701,765        1,043,895  342,130 

Value   £7,018  £13,048  £6,030 

The  average  price  fell  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  per  100  pounds. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  the  Barbados  Light 
Kailway  Company,  which  decreased  from  £9,904  in  1911-12  to  £7,984  in  1912-13. 


POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  colony  on  December  31,  1913,  was  estimated  to  be:  72,066 
males,  101,293  females;  total,  173,359;  an  estimated  increase  of  1,156  on  the  total 
for  December  31,  1912.  These  figures  are  based  on  those  of  the  census  of  1911,  with 
corrections  for  births,  burials,  immigration  and  emigration. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  COLONY. 

In  the  year  1913-14  :— 

The  revenue  was   £214,865 

The  expenditure  was   222,177 

Deficit  on  year's  transactions   £7,312 


The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue,  which  stood  at  £56,628  at  the 
©lose  of  the  financial  year  1912-13,  was  thus  reduced  to  £49,316,  a  sum  si  ill  £2,683 
greater  than  the  credit  balance  of  March  31,' 1911. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  the  past 
five  years: — 


Year.  Revenue.  Expenditure. 

1909-  10   £195,803  £199,625 

1910-  11   213, 29S  211,949 

1911-  12   221,906  215,697 

1912-  13  ;   221,624  221,340 

1913-  14    214,865  222,177 
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RKVKXI'K. 

'Phi'  revenue  was  tj( ; . 7r>0  loss  than  that  for  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  was 
tlno  to  the  short  sugar  crop  of  1913,  resulting  from  the  serious  drought  of  1912.  No 
new  «>r  additional  taxation  was  imposed  during  the  year. 

The  principal  heads  under  which  increases  and  decreases  occurred  were: — 

Increase.  Decrease. 


I  mpoit  t  u  ies     £  3,357 

r<  iii  hum  warehouse  rent  :   £234 

M<  lehead  fees   217 

Excise     '  433 

Fees  and  fines   466 

Kees  of  office     304 

Post  office     1,524 

Re-imbursements-in-aid     10,988 

Special  receipts   ......  2,946 

Water  Works  Department     604 


The  causes  of  decreases  were: — 

Import  Duties. — The  decrease  in  the  sugar  crop,  resulting  in  reduction  of  pur- 
chasing power. 

Excise. — A  smaller  consumption  of  rum. 

Post  Office. — The  falling  off  in  j;he  sale  of  stamps,  which  had  been  abnormally 
inflated  the  previous  year  by  a  new  issue. 

Spt  <  ail  Receipts. — The  falling  off  in  the  deposits  by  passengers  under  the  Quar- 
antine Act. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  OPENINGS. 

In  Ins  report  on  the  trade  of  his  consular  district  in  1913,  which  will  shortly  be 
.  ELM.  Consul  at  Riga  (Mr.  V.  H.  C.  Bosanquet)  remarks  that  it  should  be 
realized  by  British  firms  that  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  war  to  capture  Germany's 
share  of  the  import  trade  to  Russia  is  one  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  disregard.  The 
volume  and  variety  of  manufactured  goods  hitherto  supplied  to  Russia  by  German 
firms  is  immense,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  different  classes  and 
sub-classes  of  goods  in  which  Germany  holds  the  field.  Her  position  as  Russia's 
nearest  neighbour,  her  commercial  enterprise,  her  extreme  adaptability  and  the  study 
she  has  made  of  Russian  markets  have  all  contributed  to  secure  her  the  commercial 
position  which  she  has  held.  It  is  satisfctory  to  learn  that  an  organized  effort  is  being- 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  profit  by  the  present  opportunity,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  great  field  for  enterprise  offered  by  Russia  will  not  be  neglected  by  British 
manufacturers  and  merchants. 

In  this  connection  H.M.  Consul  draws  special  attention  to  the  following  possible 
openings  for  British  enterprise  in  the  Riga  district: — 

In  view  of  the  large  trade  in  Russia  in  ploughs,  threshers,  seeders  and  other  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements  there  should  be  a  good  opening  for  British  manu- 
facturers as  the  result  of  the  present  war.  British  firms  would  do  well  to  send  out 
representatives  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Russian  to  study  requirements  on  the 
spot,  so  that  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  able  to  step  in  and  meet  the  demand  for 
goods  which,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  supplied  by  Germany.   In  the  case  of  machinery 
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those  representatives  should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  machines  which 
it  is  their  object  to  introduce,  and  should,  be  possessed  of  the  expert  knowledge  and 
technical  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  grasp  at  once,  and  apply  practically, 
the  modifications  demanded  by  local  conditions  or  local  preferences. 

Certain  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  of  Austro-Hungarian  manufacture  are  also 
•old  in  the  Riga  district,  e.g.,  > scythes,  which  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  between  50 
copecks  and  1  rouble  (Is.  Id.  to  2s.  Id.)  each,  or  5  roubles  50  copecks  to  10  roubles  50 
copecks  (lis.  7d.  to  £1  2s.  2d.)  per  dozen. 

With  the  exception  of  pulp  and  rags,  the  paper  mills  of  Russia  are  mainly 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
So  far  the  greater  part  of  this  has  been  imported  from  Germany  or  by  German  firms, 
the  conditions  of  sale  granted  by  that  country  as  to  price,  credit  and  delivery  being 
more  advantageous  than  those  conceded  by  other  countries.  But  British  goods  could 
enter  the  field  with  good  prospects  of  success,  if  competent  salesmen,  knowing  the  lan- 
guage, were  to  offer  the  goods  c.i.f.  Riga,  and  if  British  firms  were  prepared  to  give 
sufficient  credit  and  to  offer  business  on  sufficiently  favourable  terms.  The  question 
of  credit  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  merchants,  but  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  repeat  that  the  success  of  German  trade  in 'Russia  has  been 
largely  due  to  its  system  of  extended  credits.  The  goods  in  question  which  have 
hitherto  come  from  Germany  are  wire-cloth  and  felts  for  paper-making  machinery, 
dyes  and  machinery  of  every  kind  used  in  paper  making. 

Hitherto  drugs  and  chemicals  have  come  largely,  in  many  cases  exclusively,  from 
Germany,  and  there  appear  to  be  great  possibilities  in  this  direction  for  British  manu- 
factures. In  1913  drugs  and  chemicals  to  the  value  of  4,316,900  roubles,  and  chemical 
manures  to  the  value  of  4,241,900  roubles,  were  imported*  into  Riga. 

Germany  has  supplied  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  electrical  machinery  and 
accessories  used  in  the  district,  the  total  imports  of  which  amounted  to  3,235,000 
roubles  in  1915.  There  should  now  be  a  great  opening  in  this  class  of  goods  for  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers. 

H.M.  Consul  understands  that  the  greater  proportion  of  Russian  skins  (furs)  have 
hitherto  been  dressed  by  a  firm  in  Leipzig  whose  special  secret  has  been  jealously 
guarded,  though  skins  can  also  be  satisfactorily  prepared  in  France.  This  would 
appear  to  offer  an  opening  to  British  applied  chemistry,  as  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  why  an  equally  satisfactory  process  should  not  be  discovered  through  chemical 
research. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Rouble  =  Is.  l^d. 

Greek  wheat  requirements. 

With  a  view  to  keeping  down  food  prices  and  checking  speculation  in  foodstuffs, 
the  Hellenic  Government,  acting  through  the  National  Bank  of  Greece,  is  purchasing 
American  wheat,  which  in  turn  is  distributed  to  millers  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 
The  amount  of  these  purchases  varies  from  25,000  to  40,000  tons  per  month,  repre- 
senting a  value  at  current  prices  of  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  Within  the  past  few 
days  some  18,000  tons  have  been  bought  at  a  price  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $7.10  per 
kilos  (220-46  pounds)  c.i.f.  Piraeus.  This  is  for  March  delivery.  Tn  general  the 
Government  specification  is  for  Hard  Winter  No.  2. 

In  the  beginning  purchases  were  made  for  Government  account  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Piraeus,  but  in  the  past  four  months  the  business  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece,  which  acts  through  a  commission 
of  three  persons.  As  long  as  the  Dardanelles  remain  closed  to  merchant  vessels,  cut- 
ting off  Russian  wheat  shipments,  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  must  look  to  the  United 
States  for  its  supplies;  and  even  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  is  likely  that  the 
export  of  wheat  from  Russia  will  be  limited,  in  view  of  interior  demands.  Because 
of  this,  American  wheat  merchants  may  count  on  finding  a  market  in  Greece  for  their 
produce  for  many  months  to  come. 
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Under  the  present  arrangement  all  wheat  purchases  are  closed  here;  therefore  if 
American  Bellera  wish  to  enter  the  market  they  must  appoint  a  local  agent  who  can 
represents  them  before  the  eonmiission.  There  are.  transmitted  herewith  the  names  of 
four  agents  who  would  doubtless  be  in  position  to  submit  hids.  Agents  must  be  clothed 
with  lull  powers  to  hind  their  principals. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH   IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

The  Canadian  1 1  igh  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  .January,  1911  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Butter. 


Etnas'*  .t^S 

Sweden  

Norway  

I  Denmark  

Germany   

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  

Switzerland   

Portugal  

Spain  

Italy  

Austria-Hungary  

Greece  

Turkey,  Asiatic  

Roivmania  

Egypt  

Morocco    

China   

United  States  of  America. 

Argentine  Republic  

Natal  

British  India  

Australia : — 

South  Australia  

Vit  toria   

New  South  Wales.     .  «^ 

Queensland  

New  Zealand  

Canada 


1914. 


Cwts. 

.  17,591 
26,294 
1,704 
139,603 


1915. 


Cheese 


1914. 


1915. 


Cwts. 

19,424! 
11,939! 
1,792' 
128,1011 


Cwts. 


Cwtf 


5,241 

8 


4,578 


"11 


49 


23,309 


19 
107 
24 
24,752 
34 
1,106 
1,109 


8.89E 


131 

4, 257  [ 

216 

1,659 
80,179 
34,2561 
13, 121  [ 
62,955 


928 
12,138 

"47 


Ded  act  to  correct :  — 
(Jape  of  Good  Hope 

Total  


395,967 


;-53,857 
40,837 
13,407 
51,845 
335 


20,935 


639 
405 


Eggs. 


1914. 


Gt.  Hnds.  Gt.  Hnds 


1915. 


363,475! 
11,926 1 

238^542 
88,862 
64,719 
2,244 
15,16; 


9,478! 


45 


4.710 


4,344 
7,543 
66,528 
91,856 

1^956 
16,104 
306,63? 
10,520 


8,856 


73,317 
19,222 


142,539!  133,303 


3!  15, 967 


312,539 


133,303 


4,731 
2,685 
90,615 
25,982 


160,135 


1,290,420 


100,135:  1,290,420 


335,548 
3,332 
18,784 
165,098 

67,233 

204 

3,560 
3,534 
912 


132.865 
9,463 
45,300 
162,463 

837 


32 


50 
53.063 


1,002,278 
1,977 


1,000,301 


XI.W  ZEALAND  TRADE  IN"  BOX  SHOOKS. 


The  principal  timber  used  here  for  shooks  is  "  Kahiakatea  "  (New  Zealand  white 
pine).  This  is  used  for  making  butter  boxes,  and  also  for  fruit.  Large  quantities  are 
exported  to  Australia  for  making  butter  boxes.  The  principal  articles  packed  are 
butter,  apples,  oranges,  apricots  and  peaches.  It  is  anticipated  considerable  timber 
will  be  used  for  making  fruit  boxes,  especially  apple  boxes.  Thus  far,  crates  and  boxes 
have  been  made  from  local  timber. 
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The  sizes  for  export  apple  boxes  are  19f  x  11}  x  10  inches.  The  bottom  can  be 
made  in  two  pieces,  5|  inches,  and  the  sides  in  four  pieces,  4f  or  5  inches  wide,  and  the 
cover  in  one  piece,  12  x  12  x  21  inches.  The  ends  are  f  inch  thick  by  10  x  11  inches. 
The  sides  and  bottom  and  top  would  require  to  be  |  inch  thick.  One  side  of  the  end 
should  be  planed  to  take  a  label.  Local  mills  tie  up  all  pieces  in  bundles  of  twenty- 
four,  using  two-ply  lashing  for  the  same.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity consumed,  as  orchardists  draw  their  supply  from  mills.  It  would  be  advisable  for 
you  to  submit  prices  for  carload  lots,  and  shipments  should  be  made  so  they  could 
reach  here  from  July  to  October.  The  labels  would  be  placed  on  the  boxes  here.  The 
boxes  are  to  be  nailed  up. 

There  would  not  be  a  market  here  for  small  thin  boards  used  for  textiles.  The 
duty  on  plain  undressed  shooks  would  be  48  cents  for  1,000  feet  and  on  dressed,  97 
cents  for  100  superficial  feet.  If  cut  into  two  special  sizes  there  would  be  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  and  a  preferential  duty  of  10  per  cent.  The  shooks  could  be  sent  to  this 
port  direct  if  you  succeed  in  making  sales.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  spend  much 
money  advertising  until  you  correspond  with  possible  purchasers. — (The  Timber  man.) 

MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  BRAZIL. 

Brazil  is  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  railway  development.  Hitherto  most  lines 
have  been  practically  confined  to  the  coast;  but  some  of  these,  such  as  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railway  in  the  Amazon  basin,  are  going  further  afield,  tapping  new  country. 
What  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  us  at  the  moment  is  that  this  quickening  of  building 
activities  creates  a  big  demand  for  constructional  iron  and  steel  members,  miscel- 
laneous metal  work,  locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock.  Happily  in  this  Republic, 
as  in  Argentina,  the  railways,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  tramways,  have  been  capital- 
ized chiefly  from  London,  and  remain  under  British  management.  This  usually 
means  that,  o+her  things  being  equal,  in  giving  out  contracts  British  iron  and  steel 
work  and  machinery  receive  preference.  This,  indeed,  counts  for  our  excellent  posi- 
tion in  the  metal  and  machinery  markets  of  Brazil.  Excellent  position  is  a  relative 
term,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Germans  were  competing  with  us  severely  and 
creeping  up  with  a  menacing  steadiness.  Though  our  trade  has  expanded,  it  has  not 
done  so  proportionately  to  the  increased  volume  of  imports.  It  is  a  large  trade,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  amounting  in  1912  (the  latest  complete  official  return)  to 
£5,400,000,  while  mining  and  engineering  machinery  reached  a  total  of  £5,700,000. 

In  the  north  there  is  a  demand  for  timber-working  machinery,  presses  and  baling 
appliances,  to  deal  with  lumber,  fibres,  bark,  and  other  forest  products. 

In  the  south,  besides  mining  machinery,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  outlet  for 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  food-preparing  machinery.  In  all  these  lines  British  traders 
stand  well,  though  they  should  study  local  markets  more  closely.  We  make  a  poor 
show  in  agricultural  machinery,  mainly  because  the  Germans,  who  are  big  colonists 
in  Brazil,  and  the  Americans  have  made  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  local 
conditions.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  machinery  of  all  descriptions  to  be  made 
as  light  as  possible,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  be  transported  in  sections 
over  very  rough  country. 

In  hydraulic  and  electrical  machinery  we  have  long  since  given  way  to  German 
manufacturers,  partly  because  they  have  financed  many  big  generating  and  tramway 
schemes,  but  more  directly  because  they  were  willing  to  place  on  the  market  light  and 
cheap  appliances  for  the  small  consumer,  though  able  to  provide  the  great  prime 
movers,  dynamos,  transformers,  and  other  equipment  of  great  high-tension  generating 
stations. 

A  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  the  Brazilians  themselves  are  eager  to  enter 
the  industrial  field.  Some  of  their  metalliferous  regions  possess  immense  deposits  of 
fabulously  rich  iron  ores.  Smelting  works,  foundries  and  engineering  shops  have  been 
established — on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true,  considering  the  size  of  the  country  and  the 
size  of  its  needs,  but  it  is  a  serious  beginning. 
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In  small  matters  we  find  thai  bhere  is  a  wide  demand  for  mineral  water  and  ice- 
making  machines.  There  is  scarcely  any  small  town  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants 
without  its  mineral  water  and  ice  factory. 

Wherever  British  manufacturers  have  made  portable  machinery  to  suit  not  over- 
laviah  customers  and  appointed  Portuguese-speaking  engineering  agents,  they  have 
done  well. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  <>f  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  January,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment  : — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1 

Sheep  and  lambs. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

1915 

Channel  Islands.   

Liverj>ool  

8^ 
8 

14 
14 



25 
25 

39 

4 

4 

2 
o 

8 

14 



25 

39 

4 

2 

•  8 

14 

25 

39 

'1 

4 

2 

1,000 

MARKET  FOR  HANDLES  IN  ITALY. 

The  American  consul  at  Turin,  in  a  report  dated  April,  1913,  stated: — 

"  About  one  million  handles  for  shovels,  spades,  axes,  pick-axes,  hammers,  rakes, 

3,  etc.,  are  consumed  in  this  part  of  Italy  annually.    The  number  is  larger  when 

the  Government  enters  the  market  for  military  and  other  national  supplies. 

"  Agricultural  handles  are  nearly  always  hand-made  by  the  peasants  who  use 
em.    They  are  of  ash  or  oak,  and  pick-axe  handles  of  this  type,  90  to  100  centimetres 
35  to  39  inches)  long  and  of  6  by  3  centimetres  (2|  by  11  inches)  oval  section,  when 

sold  bring  £1  0s.  lOd.  to  £1  9s.  2d.  per  100.    Some  handles  of  this  kind  are  made  in 

the  country  surrounding  Lago  Maggiore. 

"  In  Turin  there  is  only  one  handle  factory  worthy  of  the  name.    This  factory 

is  well  equipped  with  machinery,  produces  chiefly  handles  for  pick-axes  and  hammers, 

and  has  an  annual  capacity  of  about  500,000,  although  it  has  never  turned  out  such  a 

number. 

"  This  consulate  does  not  believe  that  broom  handles,  or  long  straight  handles  for 
agricultural  use,  can  be  successfully  imported  into  the  district;  neither  does  it  believe 
that  wheel  spokes  for  automobiles,  carriages,  or  wagons  can  be  successfully  imported, 
because  such  spokes  are  made  in  Italy  with  American  or  English  machinery.  It  does, 
however,  believe  that  an  opportunity  exists  in  the  district  for  the  importation  of  D 
shovels  and  spade  handles,  for  pick-axe  handles,  and  for  hammer  and  hatchet  handles 
of  American  type. 

••  Shovels  and  spades  with  D  handles  are  now  imported  in  fair  quantities  from 
Germany,  but  the  handles  do  not  give  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
wood.  The  railways  use  large  numbers  of  these  shovels  and  spades.  Pick-axe  handles, 
if  imported,  should  be  of  the  hardest  possible  wood  and  very  strong.  They  should 
he  from  36  to  40  inches  long  with  an  oval  section. 
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"  The  best  opportunity  probably  exists  for  hammer  and  hatchet  handles.  Those 
now  sold  are  usually  of  three  lengths — 35,  45,  and  55  centimetres  (13£,  17%  and  21| 
inches).  Such  handles  of  American  make  have  already  been  imported  into  the  district 
at  a  cost  to  local  dealers  of  2£d.  each. 

"  The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  importation  of  handles  into  Italy  is  that  they 
are  almost  never  bought  by  the  consumer  separate  from  the  implement  to  which  they 
belong.  This  is  a  matter  of  custom  and  therefore  especially  difficult  to  overcome." — 
(British  Trade  Report.) 

VENEZUELAN  TRADE  FACTORS. 

A  study  of  the  import  and  export  figures  of  Venezuela  for  the  calendar  years 
1911,  1912  and  1913  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  under  normal  conditions  the  volume 
of  foreign  trade  in  a  given  direction  is  in  direct  ratio  with  the  steamship  facilities. 
Thus  the  port  of  Maracaibo  which  is  in  direct  and  frequent  steamship  communication 
only  with  the  United  States  sends  to  that  country  63-23  per  cent  of  its  exports  and 
receives  from  it  42-44  per  cent  of  its  imports,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
great  commercial  houses  of  Maracaibo  are  German. 

The  port  of  La  Guaira,which  has  direct  and  frequent  steamship  communication  with 
the  United  States  and  direct  but  less  frequent  communication  with  Europe,  sends  to  the 
United  States  22-95  per  cent  of  its  exports  and  receives  from  that  country  30-82  per 
cent  of  its  imports.  The  port  of  Puerto  Cabello,  which  has  steamship  communication  of 
equal  or  greater  frequency  with  Europe  than  with  the  United  States — the  latter  having 
only  the  advantage  of  less  distance — sends  to  the  United  States  only  1O-05  per  cent 
of  its  exports  and  receives  from  that  country  24-98  per  cent  of  its  imports.  The  port 
of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  nearly  all  of  those  foreign  trade  passes  through  the  British  island 
of  Trinidad  for  transhipment — which  port  has  frequent  and  rapid  steamship  communi- 
cation with  the  United  States,  and  equally  frequent  but  more  distant  service  to  Europe 
— sends  to  the  United  States  25-42  per  cent  of  its  exports  and  receives  from  the  United 
States  36-57  per  cent  of  its  imports. 

Special  circumstances,  independent  of  steamship  facilities,  influence  the  direc- 
tion of  trade  to  a  considerable  extent.  Especially  important  in  the  case  of  Venezuela 
are  the  large  German  commercial  establishments  within  the  country,  most  of  which 
are  branches  of  houses  in  the  home  country,  and,  likewise,  the  fact  that  nearly  al^ 
the  railways  and  many  other  public-service  companies,  such  as  tramway,  electric  light 
and  power,  and  water  companies,  are  of  either  English  or  German  ownership  and  dis^, 
posed  to  foster  English  or  German  trade. 

At  present  retail  sales  are  not  large,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  carrying  large 
stocks,  but  retail  merchants  report  that  the  supply  of  the  following  articles  is  low: 
Cotton  blankets,  muslins,  both  white  and  coloured;  drills,  white,  cotton  and  linen; 
"  warandol,"  a  cloth  similar  to  silesia,  not  twilled,  light  and  dark  colours ;  embroideries 
and  embroidered  lengths ;  percales ;  belting  and  webbing ;  tape  or  braid,  white,  narrow 
widths;  men's  and  women's  hoisery;  spool  cotton  (the  most  popular  brand  is  Ele- 
f ante)  ;  face  powders ;  perfumery ;  and  toilet  lotions  and  creams. 

It  is  reported  that  the  largest  importers  of  textiles  into  Venezuela,  a  German  firm 
with  head  office  at  Hamburg,  has  a  large  stock  of  manufactured  goods  in  warehouse 
in  England,  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  for  shipment  on  account  of  the  war. 

An  importer  of  La  Guaira  states  that  he  has  received  letters  from  a  Manchester 
manufacturer  of  textiles,  who  did  not  formerly  trade  in  Venezuela  but  who  now  offers 
cottons  on  the  terms  customary  before  the  war — six  months'  credit.  This  action  is 
interesting  in  view  of  the  belief  of  some  authorities  that  European  merchants  would 
not  be  able  to  grant  as  long  credits  as  before  the  war. — (U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  March  LI,  1915. 

W  neat. 

Uats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

lotals. 
 !  

Port  William — 
C.  P.  R   

Ogilvie  Floor  Mills  Co 

Bushels. 

L35,515 
297,450 

551,403 
389^156 
552,595 
999,299 
388,437 
172,062 

1,859,199 
9,322 
.  228,675 

Bushels. 

At-  Qfi7 

4i  ,6b ( 
241,023 
Z4/,14/ 

59,137 
157,071 
371,203 
339,896 
263' 799 
140,136 

053  340 
6,502 
59,806 

Bushels. 

14,295 
49,687 

00,01/ 

24,002 
7^936 
22,889 
28,523 
51,503 
18' 893 

62,506 

Bushels. 

3,547 
111,192 

i  on  van 
lJ,V,obo 

Bushela. 

200,724 
699,358 

00£J  f\C*Ct 

oZo,0b2 
634,602 
830,013 
1,041,158 
1,367,718 
766,329 
331,691 

2,677,053 
57,070 
373,351 

G.  T.  Pacific  

1  « \"\ i  Q  ( Jrow^rs'  GvTttlll  Co 

275,850 
94,471 

rw \rt.  Will vi in  "RIp "17 a txiv  fin 

1*  LflfAm    1  iJi'innvi  1  h <1mvii  f       (  ,r\ 

6°  590 

Pa«|  Arthur  

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

102,008 
41,252 
81,421 

1  >• -minion  Government  Elevator  

Total  terminal  elevators  

toon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

\  1 1  u'lxi* vi  w  T  )nm    fi  nv^rniiif'nt;  HiiAV5*.fcfvr 
Ti  it- "i  I  i  ii  f"o  r*inv  r.pi*nn  i  t\  q.1  mp\.'*i  fiiv^ 

3,449 

5,994,311 

2  58  427 

322  200 

902  197 

9,805,135 

537,021 
976,315 

596,340 
234,324 

12,651 
13,525 



1,347 

1,140,012 
1,225,511 

1,513,336 

830,664 

26,176 

1,347 

2,371,523 

85,205 

+ 

85,205 
517,488 

l,lZo,  lob 

14,347 
*  113,441 
582,661 
122,642 

15,076 
85,789 
571,027 

162,867 
572,721 
146,113 
785,326 

+ 

+ 

Tithn,  G.  T.  P   

178,224 
ooo,  vol 
14,347 
*  113,441 
419,024 
3,994 

15,076 
31,445 
277,432 

339,264 
lyo,Uol 

Port  McNicol  

1  O    1    A  A 

4o, 144 

OnrlHri^h  -f 

163,637 
118,648 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  



54,344 
97,916 



166,755 

+  28,924 

Montreal- 

162,867 
93,773 
3,273 
491,994 

No.  2  

469,370 
131,880 
291,868 

9,578 
10,960 
1,464 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

2,688,821 

1,962,688 

174,262 

72,068 

4,897,839 

10,196,468 

5,379,779 

522,638 

975,612 

17,074,497 

*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels,    f  Oorn.    %  Not  reported.    Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William,  283,132  bushels. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  11,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
;  Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 



tv  \\y  >\k  — 

Net    1  Wnirr? 

Bushels. 
12,378 

900,886 

1,874,840 
1,478,533 
858,292 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,958 
363,991 
1,201/209 
383,128 
418,508 
85  001 

Bushels. 

14,33(5 
1,518, 104 
3,741,714 
2,  o()5,109 
1,369,835 

91,455 

1,155,915 

No.  1  Northern  

No.  2      ..   ,  

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

253,22/ 
665,(565 
443,448 
93,035 
6  454 

51^ 507 ' 

No  6  ii 

Other 

869,382 

235,026 

Tnhnla  WViPir. 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

5,994,311 

1  51 3  336 

2,688,821 

10,196,468 

2.575 
681,526 
524,140 
275.919 

2,150 
339,616 
219,829 
146,892 
SHI  4<19 
307  08^ 

565  624 

4,725 
1,454,806 
925,537 
466,(iH; 
429,343 
346,164 
1,752,588 

No.  2  ,.   

No.  3   

433,661 
181,568 
43  805 
47  851 
39' 079 
84,697 

F"  No  1  FppH 
1  Fpprl 

No  2  u 

Other 

1  1 0°  967 

Totals,  Oats    *  

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

O  "~ O / '  inn 

2, 080, 42/ 

830,664 

L,9b2,b88 

5,379,779 

133,111 
152,794 
56,441 
20,273 
159,989 

No.  3  C.W  

112,305 
127,970 
19,541 
19,300 
43,084 

20,836 
5,340 

No.  4  C.W  

19,484 
3(5,900 
973 
116,905 

Feed   

Other   

Totals,  Barley  

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

322,200 

716,633 
143,097 
25,061 

26,176 

174,262 
43,144 

522,638 

759,777 
143,097 
26,181 

17,633 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

1  1,120 



Other   

17,406 

227 

Totals,  Flax  

Corn  

902,197 

1,347 

43,144 
28,924 

N 

946,688 
28,924 

Total  quantity  in  store  

9,805,135 

2,371,523 

4,897,839  1 

1 

17,074,497 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Keport  there  have  been  received  the 
following-  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Shir  bkooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohahbre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

365.  Maple  sugar  and  syrup,  canned  fruit,  etc.— A  north  of  England  corre- 
spondent wishes  to  secure  agencies  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  maple  sugar  and  syrup; 
canned  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.,  tomato  specialties  and  similar  lines. 

366.  Railway  sleepers— A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  the  market  for  up  to  1,000,000 
railway  sleepers  per  annum,  9  feet  x  10  inches  x  5  inches,  and  asks  for  quotations  c.i.f. 
Liverpool  or  other  English  port.    Samples  should  be  forwarded. 

367.  Rubber  goods. — A  north  of  England  firm  makes  inquiry  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  of  every  description  wishing  to  enter  the  United 
Kingdom  market. 

368.  Wood  match  splints. — A  London  firrn,  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers able  to  supply  wood  match  splints. 

369.  Moss  litter. — A  Scottish  correspondent  is  prepared  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  moss  litter. 

3T0.  Agencies. — A  New  Brunswick  correspondent,  now  resident  in  Scotland, 
wishes  to  secure  agencies  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods. 

371.  Chairs. — A  firm  in  the  Midlands  of  England  manufacturing  chairs  of  all 
kinds  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  buyers  in  Canada. 

372.  Piano  actions. — A  London  firm  is  in  the  market  for  considerable  quantities 
of  piano  actions,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

373.  Asbestos,  crude. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  the  market  for  Canadian  crude 
asbestos. 

374.  Sports  requisites,  tennis  presses,  etc. — An  Exeter  firm  manufacturing  sports 
requisites,  tennis  presses,  etc.,  wants  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  buyers. 

375.  Tinfoil. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
Cif  any)  of  tinfoil  according  to  sample  in  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

376.  Chemicals. — A  London  firm  who  deal  in  chemicals  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  a  connection  in  this  market. 

377.  Triplex  paper  board. — A  London  firm  in  a  position  to  place  large  contracts 
for  supplies  of  triplex  paper  boards  wishes  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian 
manufacturer. 

378.  Chair  stock.— An  Irish  manufacturer  of  furniture  invites  offers  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  Windsor  chair  parts  (turned),  of  which  they  are  prepared  \q 
buy  considerable  quantities 
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370.  Potatoes  and  onions.- — A  London  firm  of  potato  and  vegetable  salesmen  asks 
to  'be  placed  in  correspondence  with  Canadian  shippers  of  potatoes  and  also  of  onions. 

380.  Twines,  cords,  etc. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  twines,  cords,  etc.,  of  which  they  are  prepared  to  buy  con- 
siderable quantities. 

381.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  of  general  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Cochin, 
India,  wishes  to  get  into  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wrapping 
and  other  paper.  He  would  also  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  products  and  manufac- 
tures seeking  an  outlet  in  India. 

382.  Salted  codfish. — A  firm  in  Marseilles,  France,  wishes  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  salted  codfish. 

383.  Canned  salmon. — A  company  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  asks  for  the  addresses  of 
British  Columbia  packers  of  canned  salmon. 

384.  Potatoes. — A  London  firm  mainly  engaged  in  export  trade  invites  offers  from 
Canadian  shippers  of  potatoes. 

385.  Stationery . — A  Newfoundland  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  stationery. 

386.  Dry  goods. — A  Newfoundland  commission  agent  and  wholesale  jobber 
desires  correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hats  and  caps,  men's,  women's  and 
children's  underwear,  corsets,  suspenders,  hosiery,  pound  goods,  in  lawns,  cambrics, 
percale,  etc. 

387.  Leather  and  hoots. — A  French  firm  is  willing  to  represent  Canadian  tanners 
and  manufacturers  of  boots. 

388.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetable. — A  French  agent  is  willing  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

389.  Locomotives,  cars,  mining  materials,  electrical  apparatus. — A  French  firm 
is  desirous  to  enter  into  relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

390.  Hosiery,  knitted  goods. — A  French  firm  is  prepared  to  handle  these  lines 
for  Canadian  manufacturers. 

391.  Oats. — A  French  firm  in  Western  France  is  desirous  to  receive  quotations 
for  shipments  of  Canadian  oats. 

392.  Agent  in  France. — A  French  agent  is  willing  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  southeast  part  of  France. 

393.  Fats,  greases,  oleaginous  grains. — A  firm  in  Paris  is  open  to  buy  some. 

394.  Boots,  gloves,  etc.,  knitted  goods,  rubber  cloths. — An  agent  in  Paris  is 
inquiring  for  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  above  articles. 

395.  Wheat,  oats,  dried  vegetables. — A  firm  in  the  south  of  France  is  asking 
quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

396.  Butter,  cheese,  produce. — A  firm  in  the  south  of  France  is  open  to  purchase 
such  goods. 

397.  Canned  fish,  lobsters,  sardines— A  French  agent  is  open  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  such  products. 

398.  Canned  fruits,  vegetables. — A  commission  broker  in  Paris  is  willing  to  hear 
from  Canadian  producers. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  July,  L912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  importanl  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

In  view  of  the  transfer  of  British  Consuls  from  and  to  various  Consulates,  and 
the  occasional  retirement  of  these  officers,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  the 
address  of  the  Consulate  and  omit  the  names  of  the  Consuls. 


Austria-Hungary : 

Trieste,  British  Consul  General. 

Belgium: 

Antwerp,  British  Consul  General. 

Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Turkey : 

Constantinople,  British  Consul  General. 

Turkey-in-Asia : 

Smyrna,  British  Consul  General: 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracorn. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  '  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracorn. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracorn. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracorn. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,   17   Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTERS. 

The  Department  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  and  pros- 
pective exporters  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Foreign  Importers, 
which  is  being  sent  out  with  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Report.  An  advance 
notice  with  reference  to  this  publication  appeared  in  Weekly  Report  No.  581. 


CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Second  Instalment  of  Mr.  Watson  Griffin's  Report  upon  Trade  Opportunities  in 
West  Indian  Preferential  Markets. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  present  before  Canadian  men  of  business  without 
further  delay  the  principal  results  of  Mr.  Watson  Griffin's  investigations  into  con- 
ditions of  trade  in  the  British  West  Indies,  more  particularly  in  those  colonies  which 
are  a  party  to  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  J^greement,  dated  April  9,  1912.  The 
first  instalment,  presenting  Chapter  I  of  Mr.  Griffin's  report,  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Weekly  Report.  In  this  issue  there  is  submitted  Chapter  II,  "  Sugges- 
tions for  Canadian  Exporters,"  and  Chapter  III,  "  The  Maritime  Provinces  and  the 
West  Indies."  The  full  report,  including  the  chapters  appearing  in  the  present  series, 
will,  in  due  course,  be  published  together  with  illustrations,  as  a  separate  volume, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  Canadians  desirous  of  opening  up  or 
extending  their  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 


Chapter  II. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS. 

Before  considering  general  conditions  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  Canadian  exports  to  those  colonies,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  anything  wrong  with  Canadian  methods  of  handling  the  trade  we 
already  enjoy. 

Trifling  things  sometimes  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in 
developing  an  export  business.  Accuracy  in  making  out  invoices  and  certificates  of 
origin  and  exact  compliance  with  all  customs  regulations  are  absolutely  essential. 
Small  formalities,  little  courtesies,  prompt  and  full  replies  to  letters  of  inquiry,  readi- 
ness to  make  allowances  for  different  methods  of  doing  business,  fairness  in  dealing 
with  oomplaints,  care  in  packing  not  only  to  ensure  safe  transportation  and  save 
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freight  in  cases  where  Reamers  charge  by  space  instead  of  by  weight,  but  also  to  suit 
the  special  requirements  of  the  market,  all  have  an  influence  in  developing  an  export 
business.  Each  order  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  creating  a  favourable  impres- 
sion that  will  result  in  more  orders. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 


Every  customs  collector  in  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  that  have  joined  m 
the  Preferential  Agreement  complained  that  Canadian  exporters  were  causing  trouble 
by  failing  to  make  out  proper  certificates  of  origin.  In  many  cases  in  each  colony 
merchants  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  general  duties  instead  of  the  preferential 
duties  because  they  could  not  produce  proper  certificates.  When  these  come  to  hand 
they  get  a  refund,  but  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  is  caused  to  both  merchants  and 
customs  officials. 

The  treasurer  of  one  of  the  smaller  colonies  remarked:  "  You  would  be  surprised 
to  see  what  an  amount  of  extra  book-keeping  and  other  clerical  work  this  has  caused 
us.  We  have  had  to  employ  an  extra  clerk  on  account  of  it.  Then  it  takes  time  to  talk 
to  the  merchants  who  are  angry  at  having  to  pay  extra  duties,  and  they  call  to  see  me 
about  it.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  does  not  help  Canadian  trade.  Sometimes  no  certi- 
ficate of  origin  is  sent  and  in  other  cases  the  certificates  do  not  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions. Eventually  the  proper  certificates  are  usually  secured  and  the  merchants  get 
back  the  extra  duties  they  have  paid,  but  we  have  a  few  cases  of  long-standing  on  our 
books." 

To  prove  that  he  was  making  no  idle  complaint  he  showed  the  extra  book-keeping 
that  had  been  necessary  on  account  of  lack  of  proper  certificates  of  origin.  The  num- 
ber of  extra  entries  was  astonishing. 

From  British  Guiana  to  St.  Kitts  the  customs  officials  of  the  different  colonies 
made  similar  complaints. 

The  certificate  of  origin  agreed  upon  by  all  the  colonies  that  have  joined  in  the 
Preferential  Agreement  is  as  follows: — 

Certificate  of  Origin  for  Entry  under  the  Canada- West  Indies  Preferential  Tariff 
of  Articles  Consigned  Direct  from  the  Country  of  Origin  or  Manufacture. 

I,   hereby  certify  that  I  am  (1)    <D  Insert  the 

£  ,  i     T7«        ,       /  \  word  Partner, 
  oi  .....  ;              the  Exporter  (s)Manager>  Cnief 

 of  the  articles  included  in  this  certificate, Clerk  or  Principal 


and  that  I  am  duly  authorized  to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on°i^n°-1'rank 
behalf  of  the  said  Exporter  (s).  as  the  case 

I  have  the  means  of  knowing  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  may  be. 

merchandise  designated  below  is  of  (2)   >bpl<*>  ^untry  of 

growth,  produce  or  manufacture,  which  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped  ma  n'^  f 

to  (3)  consigned  to  unimat^  °f 

merchant  at  (4)   And  I  further  certify  destination. 

that  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  in  the  case  of  manufactured    (4)  Address. 

goods  a  substantial  portion  of  the  labour  of  (5)  m*nuf£t^7  °f 

has  entered  into  the  production  of  every  manufactured  article  included 
in  this  certificate  of  origin,  to  the  extent  in  each  article  of  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  every  such  article  in  its  present 
condition. 


Name  and  address  of  Exporter. 
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Marks. 

Numbers. 

Number  and  description  of  packages  and 
description  of  goods. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

So  certified  under  my  responsibility. 


Signature. 

Dated  at  this   day  of  ...191.. 

This  certificate  ceases  to  be  valid  after  six  months  from  date  of  issue. 


a  question  of  invoices. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Nunes,  states  that 
Canadian  exporters  are  very  careless  about  invoices,  and  the  Jamaica  Customs  Depart- 
ment is  consequently  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

"  American  exporters  cause  the  same  trouble  in  a  lesser  degree,  but  English 
exporters  rarely  do,  and  Germans  never.  By  the  laws  of  Jamaica  the  invoice  for 
goods  subject  to  duty  according  to  value  must  distinctly  and  clearly  set  forth  the 
marks  and  numbers  of  each  package  containing  the  goods  detailed  in  such  invoice; 
the  contents  of  each  package  must  also  be  shown  and  the  value  of  each  item  forming 
the  contents  of  the  package  and  such  values  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  deduction  on 
account  of  freight  or  other  charges.  It  is  also  provided  that  in  cases  where  no  separate 
charges  are  made  for  the  outside  and  inside  packages  or  receptacles  containing  goods 
liable  to  duty  according  to  value  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  coverings  or  receptacles 
is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  goods  shall  be  stated  in  the  invoice,  failing  which  the 
value  of  such  package  will  be  appraised  and  duty  charged  thereon  according  to  such 
appraisement.  Canadian  and  American  invoices  are  by  far  the  worst  offenders  against 
*  these  requirements,  in  consequence  whereof  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  and 
labour  as  well  as  loss  of  time  are  caused  to  importers  and  to  the  Customs  Department. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  shippers  to  save  their  clients 
trouble  and  so  conserve  the  connection,  the  attainment  of  which  end  is  not  contributed 
to  by  disregard  of  the  customs  laws  and  mercantile  requirements  of  the  country  with 
which  business  is  sought;  this  condition  of  things  gives  rise  to  the  view  that  the  only 
care  of  the  shippers  is  to  sell  and  get  rid  of  the  goods  without  thought  of  the  trouble 
that  is  engendered  to  the  Customs  and  client  in  Jamaica  owing  to  lack  of  care  in 
preparing  the  invoice.  Invoices  received  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  even  for 
such  articles  as  bales  of  hay  are  more  frequently  in  the  form'  and  style  of  bills  of 
parcels  given  for  small  retail  transactions — utterly  unlike  the  practice  in  reference  to 
invoices  for  shipments  made  through  shipping  and  commission  houses — and  as 
the  growing  tendency  is  to  obtain  goods  direct  from  producers  and  manufacturers  the 
ground  for  objection  to  insufficiency  of  invoices  increases,  particularly  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  some  cases  the  invoice  is  incorporated  with,  or  forms  part 
of  the  way-bill  made  in  a  manner  utterly  unsuitable  to  our  customs  requirements.  I 
may  mention  that  a  marked  feature  in  the  importation  of  goods  from  the  German 
Empire  has  been  that  the  invoices  were  punctilious  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Jamaica  Customs  as  well  as  the  commercial  needs  of  their  clients." 
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I  went  in  the  West  Indies  I  found  a  friendly  attitude  toward  Canada, 
but  almost  every  business  man  interviewed  said  that  when  orders  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  they  got  delivery  of  goods  much  more  promptly  than  when  they  were 
sent  to  Canada.  In  proof  of  this  in  a  number  of  cases  there  was  shown  the  files  of 
lot  tors  and  cabled  ordering  goods  and  the  dates  of  delivery.  A  few  examples  of  delays 
in  delivery  may  be  mentioned  without  publishing  the  names. 

A  leading  merchant  of  Kingston,  St.  Vincent,  who  regularly  buys  considerable 
quantities  of  Canadian  Hour,  mailed  March  27,  1914,  to  a  Canadian  flour  mill  a  large 
order.  On  the  1st  of  June,  nine  weeks  and  three  days  after  the  letter  was  mailed  the 
Hour  had  not  been  delivered.  This  merchant  showed  me  in  his  order  book  ease  after 
case  of  delays  in  delivery.  Another  large  importer  of  flour,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants  in  St.  Vincent,  showed  me  a  cable  order  for  flour  sent  on  April  18,  1914. 
The  Hour  had  not  been  delivered  on  June  1,  six  weeks  and  two  days  after  the  cable 
order  was  sent.  Both  the  orders  referred  to  were  sent  to  Canadian  mills  with  whom 
they  had  been  dealing  regularly  for  some  time,  and  I  was  informed  that  they  had 
always  paid  promptly.  The  merchants  blamed  not  the  flour  mills  but  the  long  railway 
haul  in  Canada  for  the  trouble. 

On  July  2  the  manager  of  an  important  business  house  in  Grenada  said:  "On 
May  22  we  mailed  a  letter  ordering  flour  from  Canada.  I  know  the  steamer  on  which 
the  letter  went  reached  New  York  on  May  30  and  the  letter  must  have  been  delivered 
in  Canada  not  later  than  June  1.  That  is  over  a  month  ago  and  the  flour  is  not  yet 
to  hand.  The  next  steamer  from  Canada  will  arrive  July  15.  If  we  get  it  then  we 
will  be  six  weeks  and  two  days  after  the  order  was  received  in  Canada." 

An  importer  of  flour  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  showed  me  a  cable  order  for  Cana- 
dian flour  sent  on  April  16,  1914.   It  was  delivered  six  weeks  and  five  days  afterward. 

The  manager  of  an  old  established  business  house  in  San  Fernando,  Trinidad, 
said  that  when  he  ordered  flour  from  N!ew  York  it  never  took  longer  than  thirteen  days 
from  the  time  he  cabled  to  have  the  flour  in  his  warehouse  in  San  Fernando,  but  he 
had  never  got  flour  from  Canada  in  less  than  five  weeks  from  the  time  he  cabled  for  it. 

A  Port  of  Spain  merchant  who  imports  as  much  as  40,000  barrels  of  flour  annually 
and  large  quantities  of  oats  was  very  emphatic  in  condemning  the  delay  in  deliveries 
of  both  flour  and  oats.  Among  other  cases  referred  to  was  an  order  for  two  thousand 
bags  of  oats  sent  to  Montreal  in  April,  1914.  On  the  14th  of  July  when  I  interviewed 
him  he  told  me  that  he  had  received  invoices  and  drafts  as  follows : — 

Invoices — 

350  bags  oats,  dated  May  5. 
350        "  "       "  15. 

350        "  "       "  15. 

333        "  "    June  18. 

333        "  "       "  25. 

333        "  "       "  25. 


While  he  had  received  all  these  invoices  and  a  draft  with  each  invoice  he  had  only 
received  the  following  deliveries  : — 

350  bags  on  Caraquet,  June  18. 
350  bags  on  Chaleur,  July  3. 

Thus  the  first  delivery  was  over  six  weeks  after  date  of  invoice  and  the  second 
delivery  seven  weeks  after  date  of  invoice.  He  said  he  believed  the  shipper  in  Mont- 
real was  not  at  fault  and  he  knew  the  steamship  company  was  not  to  blame.  He 
thought  that  probably  the  railways  were  responsible. 

Theso  examples  of  delays  in  deliveries  in  different  colonies  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  serious  the  matter  is. 
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I  was  told,  on  the  other  hand,  by  several  merchants  in  different  islands  that  the 
Canadian  flour  mills  with  which  they  dealt  kept  sufficient  supplies  of  flour  in  ware- 
houses at  Halifax  to  ship  promptly,  and  that  there  was  no  delay  in  delivery.  As  the 
ships  leave  Halifax  fortnightly  and  take  only  fourteen  days  to  reach  Trinidad  and  if 
a  western  mill  always  kept  sufficient  supplies  in  warehouse  at  Halifax  there  need  never 
be  long  delays  in  delivery.  The  longest  delay  would  be  in  a  case  where  the  order  was 
received  immediately  after  the  ship  sailed  from  Halifax.  It  would  then  be  necessary 
to  wait  two  weeks  for  another  ship  so  that  twenty-eight  days  would  elapse  between  the 
receipt  of  an  order  for  flour  and  its  arrival  in  Trinidad.  On  the  other  hand  if  an 
order  were  received  the  day  before  the  ship  sailed  from  Halifax  delivery  could  be  made 
in  fifteen  days. 

DRAFTS  BEFORE  GOODS. 

The  complaint  that  I  heard  most  frequently  in  the  British  West  Indies  was  that 
Canadian  business  houses  draw  against  shipments  long  before  the  goods  are  delivered. 
If  the  draft  is  not  accepted  immediately  because  the  goods  have  not  arrived,  it  is 
presented  again  and  again  by  the  bank  messenger  to  the  intense  annoyance  of  the 
merchant.  I  was  told  there  was  no  such  trouble  with  either  American  or  English 
drafts.  I  would  suggest  that  Canadian  exporters  should  in  every  case  write  on  the 
draft  in  red  ink,  "  Hold  for  acceptance  until  arrival  of  goods." 

It  is  customary  for  many  of  the  American  and  British  houses  to  allow  their  cus- 
tomers a  line  of  credit  and  permit  them  to  remit  at  regular  intervals.  When  American 
and  British  houses  do  draw  they  take  care  that  the  drafts  shall  not  be  presented  before 
the  goods  arrive.  Many  of  the  British  and  American  exporters  put  on  the  draft  the 
name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  goods  are  sent  and  the  date  of  sailing.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  shippers  in  St.  John  and  Halifax  to  make  sure  that  the  drafts  go  out 
by  the  same  ship  as  the  goods,  and  they  could  put  the  name  of  the  ship  and  date  of 
sailing  on  the  draft.  The  western  shippers  cannot  do  this  unless  they  have  representa- 
tives in  Halifax  or  St.  John  and  make  all  shipments  through  them. 

Canadian  bankers  might  help  the  export  trade  by  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  question  of  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  that  has 
undoubtedly  been  caused  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  by  the  presentation 
of  drafts  before  the  goods  arrive. 

In  cases  where  drafts  are  sent  for  collection  to  Canadian  banks  having  branches 
in  the  British  West  Indies  it  might  be  wise,  instead  of  sending  drafts  direct  to  the 
branch  banks  in  the  West  Indies,  to  send  them  to  the  Halifax  branch  of  the  same 
bank,  which  could  assign  to  one  of  its  clerks  the  duty  of  making  sure  that  each  draft 
went  out  on  the  same  ship  as  the  goods  it  covered.  An  arrangement  could  no  doubt 
be  made  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  agent  in  Halifax  by  which  the 
bank  would  be  notified  as  soon  as  the  goods  arrived  in  Halifax  what  boat  they  would 
be  shipped  on.  The  bank  would  then  attach  a  slip  to  the  draft  giving  the  name  of  the 
?hip  taking  the  goods  and  the  date  of  shipment. 

NEW  YORK  COMMISSION  HOUSES. 

Throughout  the  British  West  Indies  a  large  proportion  of  the  merchants  have, 
been  accustomed  to  buy  through  New  York  commission  houses  nearly  everything 
excepting  what  they  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  New  York  commission 
merchants  have  for  years  made  a  specialty  of  the  West  Indian  business.  They  usually 
give  rather  long  credits  and  allow  the  merchants  to  remit  instead  of  drawing  on  them. 
Many  of  the  British  merchants  also  give  long  credits,  while  before  the  war  the  Germans 
were  particularly  ready  to  give  time  for  payment.  In  stating  these  facts  I  am  not 
advocating  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  long  credits.  This  is  a  matter  that  the  exporter 
himself  must  decide,  but  it  is  important  that  Canadian  produce  merchants  and  manu- 
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faotureis  who  think  of  exporting  goods  should  know  the  existing  conditions.  In  some 
eases  New  York  commission  houses  quote  a  cash  price  and  charge  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent  until  payment  is  made. 

As  an  inducement  to  pay  cash  to  the  Canadian  exporter  instead  of  getting  credit 
from  a  Xrw  York  commission  house  there  is  the  tariff  preference  and  the  Canadian 
who  gets  cash  or  payment  in  thirty  days  should  be  able  to  offer  goods  at  a  lower  price 
than  his  competitor  who  gives  long  credits.  But  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the 
customer  in  the  West  Indies  should  not  be  constantly  irritated  by  having  drafts  pre- 
sented for  acceptance  long  before  the  goods  arrive. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  several  of  the  large  American  flour  mills  that  formerly 
did  their  business  with  the  West  Indies  through  New  York  commission  houses  are 
now  dealing  directly  through  their  own  agents.  A  Barbados  man  who  acts  as  agent 
tor  a  Canadian  flour  mill  and  also  represents  a  number  of  other  lines  of  Canadian 
manufactures  told  me  that  one  of  the  American  flour  mills  offered  him  six  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  salary  if  he  would  abandon  all  his  Canadian  agencies  and  devote 
his  whole  time  to  selling  their  flour.  He  declined  the  offer  because  he  believed  that 
under  the  Preferential  Agreement  he  would  make  more  money  representing  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

Germany's  long  credit  system. 

Everywhere  I  was  told  that  the  Germans  gave  very  long  credits.  In  Jamaica  a 
hank  manager  stated  that  six  months  was  commonly  offered  by  German  houses  and 
they  often  allowed  much  longer  credits.  How  the  Germans  were  able  to  finance  these 
long  credits  was  a  mystery.  Their  competition  is  temporarily  entirely  eliminated 
and  it  is  probable  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  war  is  over  they  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  finance  long  credits. 

PROMPT  ANSWERS  TO  LETTERS. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  might  well  imitate  the 
Germans.  All  the  merchants  whom  I  interviewed  agreed  that  the  success  of  German 
trade  was  largely  due  to  unfailing  courtesy  in  promptly  answering  letters,  replying  in 
good  English  to  all  questions  and  giving  the  fullest  information,  as  well  as  their 
rc;idiness  to  accept  suggestions  regarding  changes  required  in  goods  to  suit  the  market 
or  changes  in  methods  of  packing.  Because  we  do  not  agree  with  German  policy 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  imitate  the  systematic  German  business  methods 
which  have  in  a  few  years  secured  so  large  a  share  of  the  world's  trade. 

BANKING  FACILITIES. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  three  branches  in  Jamaica,  two  in  British  Guiana, 
two  in  Trinidad,  one  in  Barbados,  one  in  Grenada,  one  in  Dominica  and  one  in  St. 
Kitts.  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  has  several  branches  in  Jamaica.  The  Colonial 
Bank  has  branches  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St. 
Loci  a,  Dominica,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts  and  Jamaica. 

THE  CURRENCY  SYSTEM. 

In  all  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  that  have  joined  in  the  Preferential  Agree- 
ment with  Canada  there  is  a  mixed  currency  system  of  dollars,  shillings  and  pence. 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Colonial  Bank  issue  five  dollar  notes  in  each 
colony  where  they  have  branches,  and  the  Government  of  Trinidad  issues  a  one  dollar 
bill,  but  English  silver  coins  and  English  pennies  are  used. 
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The  use  of  one  dollar  and  five  dollar  bills  together  with  English  coins  as  a  cur- 
rency makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  and  throughout 
these  colonies  an  English  penny  is  always  reckoned  as  two  cents,  an  English  shilling 
as  24  cents  and  an  English  pound  as  $4.80. 

A  Canadian  or  an  American  five  dollar  bill  is  worth  $4.92  in  these  colonies.  In 
some  stores  it  will  be  accepted  at  its  face  value  as  a  courtesy  to  visitors,  but  when  the 
merchant  deposits  the  Canadian  or  American  five  dollar  bank  note  in  a  local  bank  he 
receives  credit  for  $4.92.  In  any  colony  where  the  Colonial  Bank  or  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  have  branches  their  five  dollar  bills  arc  accepted  everywhere  at  their  face 
value  because  payment  in  gold  may  be  demanded  at  any  branch  of  these  banks  in  the 
West  Indies,  whereas  one  cannot  demand  payment  in  gold  in  a  West  Indian  colony 
tfor  a  note  of  a  Canadian  bank  that  has  no  branch  there.  It  is  true  that  payment  in 
gold  is  very  seldom  wanted,  for  gold  coins  are  used  no  more  frequently  in  the  West 
Indies  than  in  Canada,  but  the  fact  that  gold  could  be  demanded  for  the  local  bank 
bill  gives  it  a  superior  standing.  The  cost  of  transmitting  gold  from  Canada  to  the 
West  Indies  is  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  value  of  a  Canadian  bank  note. 

POSTAL  MONEY  ORDERS. 

When  a  post  office  money  order  is  sent  from  Canada  to  the  West  Indian  colonies 
included  in  the  Preferential  Agreement,  in  payment  for  goods  purchased  or  in  pay- 
ment of  an  agent's  commission,  the  post  office  in  the  West  Indian  colony  only  allows 
$4.80  for  $4.87  of  the  Canadian  money  order.  A  Canadian  post  office  money  order 
for  $5  cashed  at  a  post  office  or  any  bank  in  the  British  West  Indies  brings  only  $4.92. 
A  Canadian  post  office  money  order  for  $50  brings  $49.28.  The  rate  of  bank  exchange 
of  course  fluctuates,  but  the  post  office  authorities  have  fixed  on  this  permanent  rate  as 
representing  the  average. 

While  the  rate  of  exchange  fluctuates  in  all  countries,  it  is  customary  in  Canada 
in  ordinary  calculations  to  reckon  a  pound  sterling  as  equal  to  $4-867.  Sometimes 
for  greater  convenience  it  is  reckoned  at  $4.87".  The  British  West  Indian  post  office 
authorities  assume  that  the  pound  sterling  is  worth  $4.87  in  Canada,  and  as  it  is 
worth  $4.80  in  the  British  West  Indies  it  is  considered  that  a  permanent  exchange 
rate  of  $4.80  in  West  Indian  currency  for  $4.87  of  Canadian  money  is  approximately 
correct.  The  same  basis  of  exchange  is  used  in  cashing  American  post  office  money 
orders  and  has  been  recognized  as  correct  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

A  Canadian  remitting  payment  of  a  debt  of  $5  in  the  West  Indies  by  means  of  a 
post  office  money  order  should  therefore  get  a  money  order  for  $5.09,  and  in  making 
payment  of  $50  the  post  office  money  order  should  be  for  $50.90.  It  may  seem  a  small 
matter  for  the  West  Indian  to  suffer  the  loss  of  a  few  cents  in  the  exchange,  but  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  as  much  irritation  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
cents  as  by  a  shortage  of  dollars  in  making  payments.  * 

If  instead  of  remitting  a  post  office  money  order  a  bank  draft  is  bought  for  the 
purpose  the  bank  will  charge  for  the  draft  according  to  the  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange 
but  the  cost  will  ordinarily  be  very  nearly  the  same. 

In  Jamaica  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Colonial 
Bank  issue  pound  notes.  English  silver  is  used,  but  there  is  a  Jamaica  issue  of  penny 
and  half-penny  coins,  and  even  the  newsboys  refuse  English  pennies. 

In  all  the  island  colonies  the  Government  statements  are  made  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  but  in  British  Guiana  they  are  made  in  dollars  and  cents. 

INSURANCE  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

A  leading  commission  merchant  of  Trinidad  referring  to  Canadian  business  said : 
"  It  has  been  the  custom  unless  otherwise  instructed  for  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can shippers  to  insure  shipments,  charging  usually  the  rate  of  1£  per  cent  in  the 
invoice  against  the  purchaser,  and  if  contrary  instructions  are  not  given  it  would  be 
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advisable  for  the  Canadian  shipper  to  follow  tins  plan,  for  as  the  West  Indian 
merchant  is  used  to  this  being  done  he  might  not  have  his  goods  protected,  and  if  loss 
occurred  friction  might  arise  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  loss.  It  would  facili- 
tate business  if  the  Canadian  manufacturer  would  make  his  quotations  either  c.i.f. 
that  is  al  prices  which  would  cover  cost,  insurance  and  freight  on  goods  delivered  at 
the  purchaser's  port,  or  at  f.o.b.  prices,  that  is  free  on  board  steamer  at  point  of  ocean 
shipment  1  have  known  instances  where  Canadian  manufacturers •  in  quoting  f.o.b. 
claimed  that  they  meant  their  quotation  to  be  f.o.b.  cars.  They  have  probably  acted 
in  good  faith,  but  the  result  has  been  misleading  to  the  parties  at  this  end,  as  we  are 
always  accustomed  by  the  term  f.o.b.  to  understand  that  it  means  f.o.b.  steamer  at 
port  of  shipment.  Of  course  it  should  be  understood  that  f.o.b.  also  means  that  there 
is  no  charge  for  the  packages  unless  it  has  been  specially  agreed  upon,  except  in  the 
case  of  molasses  and  such  other  goods  as  would  require  special  packages.'' 


SMALL  PACKAGES. 

It  pays  to  put  up  goods  in  small  packages  so  far  as  possible.  The  masses  of  the 
people  never  buy  much  at  a  time.  It  is  easier  to  get  them  to  pay  twelve  cents  three 
times  than  twenty-four  cents  once.  The  wife  of  a  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain  said: 
"  Even  in  households  of  the  well-to-do  classes  there  is  a  preference  for  small  packages 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  in  this  climate  insects  are  apt  to  -  get  at  opened 
packages,  and  the  merchant  has  better  facilities  for  keeping  things  in  good  condition 
than  the  housewife.  In  the  second  place  we  find  that  onr  black  servants  are  much 
more  inclined  to  be  wasteful  if  we  get  large  quantities  of  anything  at  one  time.  If 
we  have  only  a  little  they  are  careful  of  it." 


PACKING  FOR  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  exporters  should  note  that  on  many  classes  of  goods  the  steamship  charges' 
by  measurement  instead  of  by  weight.  For  example,  a  merchant  who  sells  metal 
bedsteads  said  that  when  imported  from  Canada  he  had  to  pay  more  freight  than  when 
imported  from  the  United  States,  not  because  the  freight  rates  from  Canada  were 
higher,  but  because  as  packed  in  Canada  they  occupied  more  steamship  space. 

PACKING  FOR  RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Canadian  flour  manufacturers  should  note  that  the  men  engaged  in  collecting 
balata  in  the  forests  of  British  Guiana  as  well  as  the  gold  and  diamond  miners  get 
their  supplies  by  small  boats  that  run  up  the  rivers  into  the  interior.  Bags  of  flour 
cannot  be  carried  in  this  way  and  it  is  necessary  to  pack  it  in  50-pound  tins  hermeti- 
cally s,ealed.  American  flour  manufacturers  take  great  pains  in  packing  for  this 
trade.  They  enclose  the  tin  box  in  a  strong  wooden  box.  I  was  told  in  Georgetown 
that  some  flour  had  come  down  from  Canada  packed  in  tins  for  this  trade,  but  instead 
of  putting  the  tins  each  in  a  separate  wooden  box  they  were  put  in  crates  with  two  in 
a  crate  and  when  they  arrived  the  tins  were  badly  battered. 

The  Georgetown  merchants  also  send  considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  other 
provisions  up  the  rivers  of  Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  such  provisions  being  held  in 
bond  until  time  for  shipment  to  the  Dutch  and  French  possessions. 

Both  as  regards  shipments  up  the  British  Guiana  rivers  and  those  going  to  the 
Dutch  and  French  colonies  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  loaded  on  steamers  at 
Georgetown  and  at  the  head  of  steamship  navigation  on  the  rivers  they  are  transhipped 
from  steamers  to  small  river  boats.  At  many  points  these  small  boats  must  be  port- 
aged around  rapids  and  waterfalls  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  a  part  of 
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the  cargo  at  the  portage  and  carry  it  across  on  mule  back  or  in  some  other  way.  Thus 
it  is  very  important  that  goods  shall  be  packed  to  stand  rough  usage. 

From  Trinidad  great  quantities  of  goods  are  sent  up  the  river  Orinoco  for  Vene- 
zuelans. In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  goods  must  be  transhipped  from  steamers 
to  small  boats  and  should  be  packed  accordingly. 

PACKING  FOR  HEAD  CARRIAGE. 

A  Government  official  of  Grenada  said :  "  Canadian  exporters  of  flour  might  do 
a  large  business  in  this  colony  if  they  would  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  peasants  come  into  town  carrying  trays  or  baskets  on  their  heads  full 
of  products  grown  on  their  little  properties  which  they  offer  for  sale  in  the  town.  If 
flour  were  done  up  in  small  packages  that  could  be  conveniently  carried  on  the  head 
it  would  sell  more  readily  and  this  is  true  of  other  things  also." 

PACKING  FOR  DONKEY  AND  MULE'  BACK. 

All  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  that  have 
joined  in  the  Preferential  Agreement  are  nearly  on  sea  level.  In  Jamaica  some  of 
the  villages  are  at  high  elevations,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  not  far  from  stations 
of  the  Government  railway.  Consequently  packing  of  large  shipments  of  goods  for 
transportation  on  mule  back  is  not  necessary  as  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  South  America  where  quite  important  cities  and  towns  are  at  high 
elevations.  But  throughout  the  British  West  Inolian  colonies  a  large  proportion  of 
the  peasants  own  donkeys  or  mules.  When  they  do  not  walk  to  town  with  loads  on 
their  heads  they  commonly  bring  donkeys  or  mules,  sometimes  with  small  donkey  carts, 
but  often  with  panniers  on  each  side  of  the  donkey's  back.  These  panniers  need  to 
be  evenly  balanced  and  packages  of  very  large  size  cannot  be  conveniently  carried  in 
them. 

FLOUR  IN  BAGS  OR  BARRELS. 

In  Montserrat,  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia  there  is  a  preference  for  flour  in  barrels 
rather  than  bags  because  the  barrels  can  be  used  for  limes,  but  in  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua  ^>ags  are  generally  preferrerd.  The 
flour  barrels  cannot  be  used  for  sugar,  molasses  or  cacao.  I  was  told  in  Grenada  that 
the  peasants  often  made  clothing  out  of  the  old  flour  bags. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  these  are  all  British  colonies  and  the  senti- 
ment is  undoubtedly  everywhere  enthusiastically  British  that  the  people  all  speak 
English. 

In  Barbados,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Montserrat  and  St.  Vincent,  as  well  as 
in  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas,  English  is  universally  spoken.  In  British  Guiana  there 
is  quite  a  large  Portuguese  population,  but  they  can  nearly  all  speak  English.  The 
negroes  speak  English  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  East  Indians  have  learned 
English.  In  Trinidad  a  larger  proportion  of  the  East  Indians  have  learned  English 
than  in  British  Guiana.  All  the  children  attending  the  Canadian  mission  schools  in 
Trinidad  learn  English  perfectly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  English  will  become  the 
general  language  of  the  East  Indians  in  Trinidad.  Many  of  the  Trinidad  negroes 
speak  a  French  patois,  but  all  the  children  are  being  taught  English. 

In  Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica  a  French  patois  is  spoken  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  black  people,  but  all  the  children  learn  English  in  the  schools  and  the 
use  of  English  is  always  increasing.  All  the  business  men,  all  the  planters  and  a 
great  many  of  the  black  peasantry  already  speak  English. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

trade  o|  the  British  West  Indies  should  be  largely  controlled  by  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  Canada.  The  flour  trade  will  go  to  the  central  and  western  prov- 
of  Canada  because  the  Maritime  Provinces  do  not  produce  wheat  to  any  great 
extent  and  it  will  probably  always  be  more  economical  to  manufacture  flour  further 
west.  Tt  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  customs  collectors  and  the  merchants  through- 
out the  British  West  Indian  colonies  that  Canada  will  soon  monopolize  their  flour 
market.    If  the  Preferential  Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies 

aplished  nothing  else  for  the  central  and  western  provinces  it  would  be  well 
worth  while.  The  manufacture  of  flour  for  the  West  Indies  makes  a  home  market  for 
Canadian  wheat  that  is  more  certain  than  any  foreign  market  that  might  be  suddenly 
clos(  d  against  Canadian  wheat  by  hostile  tariff  legislation.  The  West  Indian  planters 
will  never  produce  wheat  or  flour.  No  class  of  the  people  in  those  colonies  will  ever 
desire  a  protective  tariff  against  Canadian  flour.  Canned  peaches  and  perhaps  some 
other  kinds  of  canned  fruits  can  best  be  supplied  by  Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 
But  as  regards  apples,  potatoes,  cabbages,  butter,  condensed  milk  and  cheese,  the 
advantage  which  the  Maritime  Provinces  possesses  in  freight  rates  to  the  West  Indies 
should  give  them  the  largest  share  of  the  trade. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  and  British  Columbia  will  share  the  fish  market,  but  the 
Pacific  Province  will  supply,  chiefly  canned  salmon,  while  the  Maritime  Provinces  will 
supply  dry  salted  and  pickled  codfish,  pickled  mackerel,  smoked  and  pickled  herring, 
etc. 

A  CERTAIN  MARKET  FOR  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

Prince  Edward  Island  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  production  of  butter 
and  condensed  milk  for  the  West  Indian  market.  There  will  always  be  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  these  products,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  potatoes  can  always 
find  a  ready  sale  there. 

ANNAPOLIS  VALLEY  APPLES  AND  POTATOES. 

For  the  apples  and  potatoes  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  a  large  sale  should  be 
do  .  ,  loped.  As  stated  in  Chapter  V  of  this  report,  the  apple  trade  needs  to  be  worked 
up,  but  a  largo  demand  for  potatoes,  butter  and  jcondensed  milk  already  exists,  and  is 
certain  to  grow. 

NOT  A  CHEAP  FOOD  MARKET. 

A-  regards  ordinary  manufactured  goods,  the  British  West  India  market  is  a 
chei  |  one,  and  our  manufacturers  will  have  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labour  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  continental  Europe,  but  as  regards  northern  food  products, 
whether  fresh  or  in  preserved  or  manufactured  form,  it  is  not  a  cheap  market,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  those  colonies  should  get  their  supplies  ofi  butter,  con- 
densed milk,  cheese,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe  when  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  are  so  much 
nearer  at  Land,  and  as  a  sesult  of  steamship  arrangements  made  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  have  a  decided  advantage  in  freight  rates. 

Xova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  already  a  good  market  for  white  pine  and 
spruoe  in  those  colonies. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  MARITIME  MANUFACTURERS. 

.1-  -  the  market  for  ordinary  manufactures — iron,  wood,  cotton  and  woollen 

manufactured  goods,  the  very  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers  must  meet  the  com- 
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petition  of  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  even  con- 
tinental Europe,  makes  it  important  that  every  unnecessary  item  of  expense  should 
he  eliminated.  The  expense  of  the  railway  haul  from  the  central  or  western  provinces 
to  any  seaport  is  a  serious  handicap.  In  many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
and  make  it  unprofitable  to  manufacture  for  the  West  Indian  market  in  competition 
with  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States.  But  if  the 
factories  were  located  in  St.  John  or  Halifax  the  expensive  railway  haul  would  he 
entirely  eliminated;  the  ocean  freight  rate  would  be  lower  than  from  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  country  of  continental  Europe,  and  just  as  low  as  from  New  York, 
while  on  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  articles  the  Canadian  manufacturers  would 
enjoy  the  advantage  which  the  Preferential  Agreement  gives  them  over  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  and  any  other  foreign  country. 

The  raw  materials  for  iron,  wood,  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  can  be  laid 
down  in  St.  John  and  Halifax  as  cheaply  as  in  Toronto  or  Montreal,  and  the  labour 
cost  should  not  be  higher.  Why  then  should  not  these  two  cities  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces take  advantage  of  their  geographical  situation  and  their  fine  harbours  which  are 
open  to  navigation  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  growth  of  St.  John  and  Halifax  has  been  very  slow  compared  with  that  of 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  other  cities  of  Western  Canada,  because  the  long 
railway  haul  to  the  western  provinces  has  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage.  But  here 
is  a  trade  that  requires  no  railway  haul  whatever. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  Canadian  Government  in_ securing  a  Preferential 
Agreement  with  the  British  West  Indies  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  The  question  is,  will  the  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
capitalists  of  those  provinces  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are  offered  them. 

But  the  advantages  which  St.  John  and  Halifax  possess  for  conducting  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  local  interest.  It  is  worth  while  for  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  central  Canada  who  think  of  doing  business  in  the 
West  Indies  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  pay  to  have  branch  houses  in  St.  John 
and  Halifax.  Many  manufacturers  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  already  adopted  the 
principle  of  having  branch  houses  in  Western  Canada.  A  number  of  Ontario  com- 
panies have  distributing  houses  in  Winnipeg,  Kegina,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Saska- 
toon, and  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dry  goods  houses  in  Toronto  recently  arranged 
to  establish  a  wholesale  branch  for  Western  Canada  in  Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  a 
very  large  building  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

If  it  is  good  policy  to  have  branch  distributing  houses  and  branch  factories  in 
so  many  western  cities,  why  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  branches  also  in  St.  John 
and  Halifax  to  look  after  the  West  Indian  trade.  The  cost  of  operation  would  not 
be  so  great  as  the  cost  of  operating  western  branches,  and  in  some  lines  of  manufacture, 
distributing  houses  or  factories  in  St.  John  or  Halifax  could  take  care  of  business  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

Every  city  and  town  in  Western  Canada  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  induce 
Ontario  manufacturers  to  establish  western  branches.  Have  not  St.  John  and  Halifax 
something  to  say  about  the  advantages  which  they  can  offer  to  branches  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  factories? 

In  chapter  II  of  this  report  I  showed  what  serious  delays  there  often  are  in  the 
delivery  of  flour  from  western  mills  and  how  promptly  delivery  can  be  made  when 
sufficient  quantities  of  flour  are  kept  in  warehouse  at  Halifax  so  that  there  will  be 
no  railway  haulage  after  an  order  for  shipment  is  received.  What  is  true  of  flour  is 
true  of  every  class  of  goods. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  lines  of  manufactures  that  are  especially 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  West  Indies  would  be  also  suited  to  the  tropical 
countries  of  Central  America,  South  America,  and  Africa.  The  larger  the  output 
of  a  factory  the  cheaper  the  production  as  a  general  rule.  If  the  same  class  of  goods 
could  be  sold  in  other  tropical  countries  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  factories  could 
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specialize  on  certain  lines.  The  geographical  situation  of  St.  John  and  Halifax  is 
exceedingly  favourable  for  trade  with  South  America  and  South  Africa.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  St.  John,  while  over  2,000  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  New 
Orleans,  is  also  over  200  miles  nearer  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa.  Halifax  has  a  similar  advantage.  The  fact  that  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  extend  far  eastward  in  the  Atlantic  places  them  nearly  in  line  with 
South  America,  which  lies  much  to  the  east  of  North  America,  and  shortens  the  dis- 
tanco  to  Africa,  which  is  still  farther  to  the  east.  With  the  right  kind  of  goods 
manufactured  in  Halifax  and  St.  John  and  good  steamship  facilities  those  cities  could 
have  a  great  trade  with  the  two  southern  continents. 

Halifax  has  an  advantage  over  St.  John  in  being  the  last  port  of  call  on  the  out- 
ward voyages,  but  St.  John  has  the  advantage  in  being  the  first  port  of  call  on  the 
inward  voyages.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great  advantage  to  St.  John  if  a  large 
import  trade  in  West  Indian  products  could  be  developed. 

In  British  Guiana  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  when  the  present  contract 
for  a  Royal  Mail  service  between  England  and  the  West  Indian  colonies  expires  the 
new  service  arranged  should  be  by  way  of  Canada.  They  proposed  that  really  fast 
steamships,  subsidized  jointly  by  Canada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  should  run 
from  Georgetown  and  Port-of-Spain  to  St.  John  and  Halifax  and  that  British  Guiana 
exports  for  England  should  be  sent  on  these  steamers  to  St.  John  and  there  transhipped 
to  ocean  liners  leaving  St.  John  for  England.  In  the  same  way,  they  said,  British 
goods  for  British  Guiana  could  be  transhipped  at  St.  John  and  Halifax  and  sent  down 
by  the  fast  Canadian  steamers.  They  took  the  ground  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  give  them  just  as  good  connection  with  England  as  they  have  now,  while  it 
would  provide  a  really  satisfactory  service  between  British  Guiana  and  Canada, 
greatly  contributing  to  the  development  of  St.  John  and  Halifax. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  instead  of  transhipping  cargo  at  St.  John  for  Eng- 
land the  steamships  should  simply  call  at  St.  John  or  Halifax  on  the  way  from  British 
Guiana  to  England  taking  the  route  by  way  of  Canada  instead  of  the  present  one, 
but  the  general  idea  seemed  to  be  a  distinctly  Canadian- West  Indian  fast  steamship 
service  with  transhipment  for  England  at  a  Canadian  port.  They  argued  that  both 
passengers  and  goods  from  British  Guiana  for  England  should  go  by  way  of  Canada, 
the  object  they  had  in  view  being  really  to  get  a  fast  service  to  Canada  which  they 
regard  as  their  best  customer. 

But  even  with  the  present  steamship  facilities  deliveries  of  goods  can  be  made 
in  British  Guiana  and  all  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  that  have  joined  in  the 
Preferential  Agreement  more  quickly  and  at  lower  freight  rates  from  Canada  than 
from  any  English  port.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of  British 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  men  to  this  fact  as  a  reason  for  establishing  branch 
factories  and  distributing  houses  in  St.  John  and  Halifax. 


This  series  dealing  with  the  possibilities  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies,  will  be  continued  in  the  next  number  of  the  Weekly 
Report,  when  a  further  instalment  will  be  published,  presenting  Chapter  IV,  "  Imports 
of  Earm  Products,"  and  Chapter  V,  "  The  Consumption  of  Fish." 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  February  12,  1915. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  IN  1914. 

The  preliminary  figures  of  the  trade  of  South  Africa  for  the  calendar  year  1914 
have  been  issued  by  the  South  African  Government  Statistical  Office,  and  the  figures 
of  imports  show  a  decline  of  about  25  per  cent  for  the  twelve  months.-  For  a  correct 
view  of  the  year's  trade,  the  year  must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  the 
seven  months  before  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  second  the  remaining  five  months 
of  the  year. 

As  pointed  out  in  reports  during  1904,  the  tendency  of  trade  was  towards  a 
decline  in  both  imports  and  exports  due  to  local  conditions  such  as  labour  troubles  and 
a  reduced  buying  capacity  among  the  agricultural  classes. 


DECREASE  IN  IMPORTS. 


The  imports  at  the  end  of  July  were  reduced  by  £1,500,000,  but  war  conditions 
have  brought  a  much  greater  reduction.  The  following  statement  will  make  clear  the 
difference  between  the  two  periods  of  1914  in  both  exports  and  imports : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Total  for  year                                                               £31,322,510  £40,228,283 

Total  to  end  of  July                                                       20,364,246  35,422,395 

Total  during  five  months  of  war                         .         10,958,264  4,806,888 

The  figures  for  the  first  seven  months  show  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
imports  for  the  last  five  months  would  have  averaged  about  £14,600,000.  As  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  war,  therefore,  imports  have  been  reduced  by  about  £3,640,000. 

The  decrease  is  spread  over  a  large  number  of  commodities.  The  following  table 
will  indicate  the  trend  of  the  imports  of  some  special  lines  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  and  the  full  year  1914  as  compared  with  the  same  periods  in  1913. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA — IMPORTS. 


Seven  Months  ended  July  31. 

Twelve  Months  ended  Dec.  3 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913 

£1,463,529 

£1,540,682 

£2,285,813 

£2,709,415 

31,474 

33,792 

49,590 

62,329 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

546,979 

567,195 

886,119 

964,591 

Electr  ic  cable  and  wire   .  . 

143,887 

163,832 

194,170 

250,669 

Electrical      fittings  including 

posts  *  .  .  .... 

149,310 

156,815 

232,069 

263,768 

32,862 

39,263 

44,477 

66,972 

37,369 

35,878 

56.838 

60,394 

Butter  

113,093 

141,842 

194,768 

188,471 

97,139 

102,410 

157,405 

167,440 

113,362 

125,284 

195,482 

248,330 

397,679 

573,100 

765,723 

1,060  345 

Flour  (or  meal)  wheaten..  .. 

358,702 

475,021 

607,79,6 

742,781 

59,286 

76,875 

59,314 

77.560 

Farinaceous   preparations,  n.o.d. 

'28,160 

24,774 

41,755 

42  766 

8,366 

10,618 

18,652 

31.22S 

Hams  

30,092 

31,037 

52,854 

68,890 

112,831 

115,582 

176,663 

195,539 

Milk  or  cream  condensed..  .. 

262,935 

260,829 

434,979 

4  6  4 .  S  8  8 

330,051 

367,936 

487,615 

657,848 
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i  \io\  of  SOUTH  AFRICA — IMPORTS — Continued. 


Seven  Months  ended  July  31. 

Twelve  Months  ended  Dec.  3: 

1914. 

1913. 

1914. 

1913 

Axles,  bushes  and  spring's.  .    .  . 

27,224 

37,188 

43,033 

60  526 

Holts,  nuts  and  rivets  

38,049 

42,555 

55,954 

U  J  ,  Li  O  U 

Wire  

176,485 

160^257 

214,283 

319,548 

Fronting  standards  

83,947 

109,316 

93,915 

203,125 

Nails  and  screws  

38,385 

41,957 

55,893 

71,653 

Stoves  

40,541 

42,489 

56,489 

75^875 

Tools  

45,186 

48,685 

«6,297 

86,444 

Hats  and  caps  

128,179 

140,017 

204,806 

253,419 

Hose  conveying  

24,618 

36,014 

43,710 

67,027 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha. 

21,831 

21,634 

34,083 

35^603 

Musical  instruments  

92,934 

98,750 

114,106 

179^451 

Angle,  channel  and  T  

12,044 

21,647 

19,567 

33,573 

Har  bolt  and  rod  

104,343 

158,658 

198,250 

259J26 

( Girders,  beams,  joists,  etc.  (in- 

cluding   frame    work  for 

Iron  buildings)  

48,613 

35,856 

61,271 

75,324 

I. amp  ware  

29,933 

31,661 

40,926 

58,331 

Boots  and  shoes  

698,888 

708,293 

1,122,196 

1,246,495 

Saddlery  and  harness  

31,241 

39,858 

41,716 

69,587 

Manufactures  of  leather,  n.o.d. 

54,288 

66,863 

80,358 
162,053 

126^874 

Unmanufactured  leather    .  . 

112,200 

124,563 

213,651 

61,524 

77,117 

101,052 

209^212 

Electrical  machinery  

346,022 

251,801 

433,669 

451,280 

479,420 

448,152 

757,750 

829,615 

Printing  and  bookbinding  ma- 

23,299 

27,944 

34,279 

45,866 

Water-boring  machinery  

16,851 

20,089 

19,570 

37,353 

54,236 

41,582 

68,761 

79,771 

All  other  machinerv,  n.o.d .  . 

479,160 

434,478 

724,332 

788,033 

Turpentine  

9,843 

10,851 

14,724 

16,493 

Varnish  

14,244 

19,241 

22,097 

31^590 

All  other  paints    and  painters 

goods,  n.o.d  

86,600  . 

90,843 

126,528 

155,581 

22,008 

24,316 

27,154 

40,895 

38,696 

44,724 

63,036 

75J70 

Paper  bags  

23,562 

25,031 

36,218 

40,222 

Rails  

56,837 

49,506 

78,249 

79,271 

Locomotives.  „  

10,884 

42,704 

12,882 

60,148 

Rollins  stock  

31,665 

32,552 

33,542 

59.15S 

Asphalt  and  bitumen  

2,115 

2,772 

3,643 

4,909 

10,340 

16,440 

19,946 

28,479 

Telegraph   and  telephone  ma- 

10,172 

10,405 

14,719 

17,907 

Tents  and  tarpaulins  

21,967 

27,098 

31^836 

53,974 

Tin  and  tinware  manufactures, 

nod  . 

20,015 

24,629 

29,513 

43,928 

Tramway  rails  . 

12,315 

8,124 

14437 

21^189 

Tramway  rolling  stock  

12,812 

16,271 

21,439 

28,403 

106,316 

138,812 

158,309 

229,809 

Carts,  carriages  and  parts.  .   .  . 

18,099 

24,339 

27^556  ' 

41,905 

Motor  cars  and  parts 

587,737 

568,969 

753,726 

1,100,867 

Motor  bicycles  and  parts  .  . 

119,138 

135,578 

163,863 

223,524 

All  other  wheeled  vehicles.  ... 

43,634 

37,965 

62,549 

71,594 

Teak  wood  

12,089 

18,308 

17,941 

33,384 

Other  wood  unmanufactured.  .. 

293,308 

323,192 

500,683 

658,408 

87,494 

141,364 

143,305 

258,533 

Other  wood  planed  and  grooved. 

13,396 

19,705 

18,093 

30,508 

Handles  for   picks   and  other 

10,109 

11,451 

15,217 

19,003 

Houses,  frames  and  parts  thereof. 

40,868 

38,528 

51,992 

59,392 

7,533 

7,351 

9,842 

14,393 

48,249 

48,677 

85,228 

95,022 

27,639 

34,086 

42,683 

62,616 

THE  CLEARING  OF  SURPLUS  STOCKS. 

From  information  gathered  in  a  general  way,  it  appears  that  the  drop  in  the 
imports  of  many  of  these  articles  has  been  for  the  good  of  future  trade,  as  old  stock 
has  been  cleared  to  advantage  and  practically  all  stocks  are  very  low,  which  means 
steady  purchasing  for  some  time  to  come  in  staple  lines. 
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In  the  case  of  a  few  commodities  there  have  been  increases  in  the  totals  of 
imports,  as  for  instance  with  binder  twine,  calcium  carbide,  oatmeal,  manufacturing 
machinery,  printing  paper  and  empty  casks.  The  increase  in  oatmeal  has  been  to  the 
advantage  of  Canada,  but  it  is  only  temporary  as  the  increase  during  the  year  was 
largely  due  to  the  burning  down  early  in  the  year  of  a  large  plant  which  manufac- 
tured a  breakfast  food  from  home-grown  and  imported  oats. 

THE  DECLINE  IN  EXPORTSu 

The  war  conditions  have  made  a  difference  of  about  £20,000,000  in  the  exports 
during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year.  The  exports  for  1913  were  £66,659,552,  and 
last  year's  exports  totalled  £40,223,283,  making  a  decrease  of  £25,436,000.  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  show  the  results  of  actual  production  in  the  country,  as  the. 
gold  export  in  1914  was  £16,000,000  less  than  in  1913.  The  gold  is  being  held  for 
export  until  conditions  are  more  favourable,  which  means  that  it  is  really  a  1914 
export. 

Exports  of  diamonds  have  decreased  from  £12,016,000  in  1913  to  a  value  of  £5,- 
512,000  in  1914  and  since  the  war  started,  not  more  than  a  value  of  £200,000  has 
been  reported.   The  mines  are  practically  not  producing,  which  affects  certain  districts. 

r 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AFFECTED. 

Eliminating  gold  and  diamonds,  the  decrease  in  other  commodities  of  export  is 
about  five  and  a  half  million  sterling. 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  have  fallen  from  £2,018,000  to  £1,572,000.  A 
great  many  more,  however,  have  been  used  for  leather  in  South  Africa  than  are  usually 
consumed. 

Ostrich  feathers  exported  during  the  year  were  valued  at  £1,342,717,  which  is 
£1,621,870  less  than  during  1913,  and  while  conditions  in  this  industry  are  considered 
as  very  serious,  the  prospects  are  really  a  little  better  just  now,  as  better  prices  are 
being  secured  for  immediate  shipments,  although  these  are  very  small. 

The  wool  export  decreased  during  the  year  by  £1,481,000,  the  total  for  1914  being 
£4,238,000. 

The  condition  of  the  wool  trade  is  at  present  very  much  better  than  it  was  in 
August  and  September.  The  demand  is  good  and  the  wool  trade  generally  say  the 
loss  for  this  year  will  eventually  be  more  than  regained  as  producers  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  cleaning  and  better  grading  which  will  increase  the  value  of  future  shipments. 

One  good  feature  is  an  improvement  in  the  exports  of  foodstuffs,  which  totalled 
in  1914  £939,000,  or  £429,000  better  than  in  1913. 

Exports  of  tin  and  copper  have  increased  both  in  value  and  quantity. 

Taking  all  conditions  into  consideration  the  returns  of  South  African  trade  and  - 
commerce  for  1914  must  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  of  origin  for  the  imports  into  South 
Africa  during  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1914,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1913 : — 
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Country  of  Origin. 


British  Empire. 


United  Kingdom  

( ianada,  1  tominioxt  of  

India  

Ceylon  

Australia,  Commonwealth. 
N't  u  Zealand,  Dominion. 

Hong  Kong   

Straits  Settlements   ....  : 

Fiji  Islands  

British  Bast  India  Islands. 

Mauritius   

British  Fast  Africa  


Zanzibar. 


N  \  assaland  Protectorate  

Northern  Rhodesia  

r.ritish  West  India  Islands  

South  Sea  Islands  

Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Total  British  Empire  


Foreign  Countries. 


Austria- Hungary  

Belgium  

Belgian  Congo  

Denmark  

France  

Madagascar    

Other  French  Possessions  . . . 
Germany  

German  East  Africa  

German  South-West  Africa. 

Greece  

Holland  ,.. 

Dutch  East  India  Islands  . . 

Italy  

Norway  

Portugal   

Madeira. . .  

Portuguese  East  Africa  

Portuguese  West  Africa  

Russia   

Spain  

Canary  Islands  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Turkish  Empire  

China  


Japan  

Persia  

Siam  

Kgypt  .  

United  States  of  America. 

Philippine  Islands  

Argentine  Republic   

Brazil  

Central  American  States. . 
Chile   

Cuba  

Peru  

Uruguay  ...   

Venezuela.  

Other  Foreign  countries . . . 


Total  Foreign  countries. 
Grand  total  


Total  :  British  South  Africa. 


1914. 


18,623,2(53 
803,587 
1,052,102 
213,533 
1,573,010 
58,272 
7,393 
8,059 


773 
135,314 
3,176 
2,602 

986 


9,923 
2 

86,256 


22,580,141 


121,807 
462,973 
192,402 
129,329 
498,799 
6,739 
1,310 
,268,362 
1L 
3,072 
18,719 
57«,512 
147,645 
282,715 
232,313 
31,344 
2,901 
172,834 
782 
91,177 
38,924 
1,973 
544,430 
202,521 
32,218 
46.177 
119,663 
2,709 
32,093 
3,930 
,108,246 
2,628 
30,981 
485,346 
18,283 
214,810 
19,454 
325 
9,202 
1,756 
3,635 


10,161,050 


32,741,191 


Proportion  ' 
of 
Total. 


4 


690 


6'9 


1 

1-8 
•4 
•9 
•7 
1 


■5 


1-7 
•6 
1 
1 
4 


1 

9:5' 


31 


100 


1913. 


22,141,489 
880,222 
1,138,210 
209,356 
2,022,989 
68,886 
11,342 
12,017 


862 
198,029 
17,803 
3,399 
705 
175 
9.08S 
192 
130,735 


26,845,499 


152,473 
707,669 
172,406 
132,225 
612,057 
4,693 
l,48o 
3,524,268 
390 
7,590 
18,931 
854,041 
124,754 
328,493 
372,443 
42,997 
4,831 
213,648 
925 
82,786 
64,7^9 
2,598 
731,880 
195,181 
51,192 
64,S63 
115,461 
5,966 
39.077 
7,3*1 
3,776,307 
1,806 
173,370 
62^,414 
19,529 
231,916 
22,206 
115 
11,298 
1,74  \ 
4,198 


13,508,390 


40,353,889 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  above  statement  shows  a  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Canada  during  1914 
of  £76,635,  of  which  the  past  five  months  is  accountable  for  £47,567.  The  total 
decrease  of  imports  is  25  per  cent,  but  the  share  of  Canada  in  the  total  trade  has 
increased  from  2-2  per  cent  in  1913  to  2-4  per  cent  last  year. 

The  shrinkage  in  imports  from  Canada  during  1914  may  be  traced  to  three  or  four 
lines  and  on  these  a  considerably  greater  decrease  than  the  figures  indicate  has  taken 
place,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  a  general  increase  on  the  other  lines,  as  will  be 
shown  in  detail  when  the  annual  statement  of  customs  statistics  come  to  hand. 

The  Canadian  exports  to  South  Africa  were  distributed  between  the  various 
ports  as  follows :  Via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £472,670 ;  via  Natal,  £223,788 ;  via  Delagoa 
Bay,  £82,618;  via  Beira,  £24,388;  via  Feira  and  overland,  £123. 

NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  G.  E.  SontumJ 

Christians,  March  3,  1915. 
the  pulp  and  paper  market. 

The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Tidsshift  for  Papirindusiri  in  their  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 15  reviews  the  pulp  and  paper  situation  as  follows : — 

The  trade  in  ordinary  quality  newspaper  remains  quiet  and  prices  are  fixed  with 
a  margin  varying  from  $42.67  to  $45.33  net  cash  f.o.b.  South  Scandinavia  per  long 
ton. 

The  United  States. — Business  is  chiefly  confined  to  shipments  on  old  contracts 
and  American  paper  makers  hesitate  in  entering  into  the  market  for  their  require- 
ments of  pulp.  A  change,  however,  may  be  expected  sooner  than  is  anticipated  on 
this  side. 

Great  Britain. — There  are  a  good  many  inquiries,  especially  for  moist  mechanical 
pulp,  but  there  is  no  report  of  any  contracts  of  importance  being  concluded.  There 
is  a  buying  spirit,  but  the  steamship  companies  do  not  respond  to  the  requirements 
of  tonnage.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  lines  to  London,  Grangemouth  and 
the  Tyne.   To  Manchester,  Preston  and  Hull  tonnage  is  easier. 

France. — A  prompt  sale  is  reported  to  Calais,  but  in  spite  of  strong  efforts  on 
behalf  of  shippers  it  has  proved  impossible  to  manage  chartering  to  Rouen.  The 
French  paper  mills  are  suffering  badly  from  lack  of  pulp. 

Holland. — There  is  more  movement,  especially  in  moist  mechanical  pulp.  A 
prompt  sale  is  reported  of  1,000  tons  English  at  $9.67  f.o.b. 

Norway. — Business  in  chemical  pulp  is  quite,  but  moist  mechanical  is  decidedly 
firmer  and  must  to-day  be  quoted  at  from  $8.89  to  $9.15  f.o.b. 

Sweden. — There  is  nothing  special  to  report.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  freight  market  transactions  can  only  be  negotiated  with  considerable  difficulty. 

large  stocks  of  pulf-  on  hand. 

The  Norwegian  pulp  mills  at  present  work  under  difficult  conditions.  A  news- 
paper which  has  made  some  investigations  has  learned  that  most  of  the  mills  in  the 
Drammen  river  district  at  present  have  considerable  stocks  on  hand  lar^or  than  for  a 
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long  time  past.  The  storage  rooms  are  altogether  too  small  and  several  of  the  mill* 
have  to  store  the  pulp  outside.  There  are  mills,  which  have  shipped  practically  nothing 
since  the  war  broke  out.  From  one  large  mill  there  was  recently  sold  a  lot  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  tons  at  a  price  which  barely  covered  expenses.  In  the  Honefos  district 
the  mills  have  only  been  running  part  of  the  time  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
water,  for  which  reason  the  stocks  there  have  not  increased  in  the  same  degree  as 
in  the  Drammen  river  district. 

The  reason  for  this  accumulation  of  stocks  must  be  ascribed  for  the  most  part 
to  the  unusually  high  freight  rates.  As  an  example  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while  the 
freight  rate  was  formerly  about  5s.  per  ton  from  Norway  to  the  east  coast  of  England, 
it  is  now  from  17s.  to  ISs.  As  far  as  France  is  concerned  there  were  during  the  first 
part  of  the  war  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  harbours,  which  to  a  large  extent 
were  given  over  to  the  military,,  and  conditions  are  not  now  much  better  after  recent 
occurrences  at  sea.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  French  paper  makers  should  com- 
menee  taking  out  pulp  in  accordance  with  their  contracts,  but  this  would  probably 
not  be  of  much  assistance  with  the  shipping  situation  so  critical. 

As  another  factor  there  has  been  mentioned,  the  fact  that  the  English  paper 
makers  have  during  the  war  for  the  most  part  used  Canadian  pulp.  This  has  affected 
conditions  in  Norway,  which  are  now  such  that  a  general  closing  down  of  the  Nor- 
wegian pulp  mills  must  be  expected,  as  it  will  not  do  to  keep  on  indefinitely  making 
p  palp  for.storage.  Tt  is  also  reported  from  Sweden  that  large  stocks  are  accumu- 
lating. 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG  THE  MILLS. 

To  Letter  take  care  of  their  common  interests  the  Norwegian  pulp  and  paper 
mills  have  resolved  to  open  a  joint  office  at  Christiania.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
sales  of  the  different  mills  should  be 'effected  through  this  office,  but  rather  that  it 
should  act  to  the  mutual  interest  of  the  members. 

SAFETY  MATCHES  IN  FRANCE. 

In  a  communication  from  Paris  to  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Norway  it  it 
noted  that  the  stock  of  safety  matches  belonging  to  the  French  match  monopoly  has 
been  sold  out.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  such  matches  are  not  at  present  manufac- 
tured in  France,  while  a  great  many  Swedish  matches  are  sold  instead.  This  i* 
mentioned  as  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  match  factories. 
> 

HIGH   BUTTER  PRICES. 

Butter  prices  have  been  very  high  in  Norway  all  through  the '  Winter.  The 
inspector  of  the  creameries  reports,  that  this  is  principally  caused  by  Germany  having 
bought  more  butter  than  usual  from  Denmark,  so  that  no  Danish  butter  has  come 
to  Norway.  Further,  Siberian  butter  is  no  longer  imported  and  the  supply  of  Fin- 
nish butter  has  been  getting  more  and  more  uncertain.  During  the  last  week,  how- 
ever, Germany  has  bought  less  butter  and  at  the  same  time  England  has  received 
large  supplies  of  butter  from  the  colonies. 

The  consumption  "of  butter  in  Norway  has  been  considerably  diminished  on 
account  of  the  unusually  high  prices,  so  that  a  fall  in-prices  may  soon  be  expected,, 
The  inspector  of  creameries  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  wholesale  price  will 
not  go  below  kr.  2.20  ($0.58$)  per  kilogramme  (2-2  pounds). 

POULTRY  PRODUCTION  OF  DENMARK. 

A  complete  census  has  recently  been  taken  of  the  poultry  stock  of  Denmark. 
Such  a  census  is  being  taken  every  fifth  year.  In  1914  there  were  in  Denmark  about 
15,154,000  hens,  1,020,000  ducks,  162,000  geese  and  49,000  turkeys.  As  will  be  noted 
the  hens  are  in  a  decided  majority,  there  being  six  hens  for  every  inhabitant. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  February  22,  1915. 

FORMATION  OF  EMPIRE  TRADE  LEAGUE. 

Aii  Empire  Trade  League,  having  the  following  objects  in  view,  has  been  formed 
in  Auckland.    Branches  are  now  being  organized  throughout  New  Zealand: — 

To  promote  trade  within  the  empire. 

To  patronize  goods  of  New  Zealand  manufacture,  and  thus  assist  local 
industries. 

To  pledge  ourselves  not  to  buy  enemy  goods  after  the  war. 

To  enter  into  closer  trade  relations  within  the  empire. 

To  help  the  empire  to  grow  stronger,  and  thus  fulfil  its  destiny. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  WHEAT. 

Wheat  from  Canada  will  soon  arrive  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  relieve  the 
situation  until  the  harvesting  of  the  new  wheat  crop.  Exportation  has  been  pro- 
hibited, the  selling  price  of  local  wheat  has  been  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  importa- 
tions at  a  trifling  loss  to  the  Government  will  make  good  the  shortage. 

LARGE  ORDERS  FOR  FLOUR. 

Several  thousand  tons  of  Canadian  flour  could  have  been  sold  in  New  Zealand  had 
there  been  available  space  on  the  steamers  sailing  from  Vancouver.  Many  invita- 
tions to  quote  were  declined  because  freight  space  could  not  be  procured.  The  period 
of  most  intense  shortage  has  now  passed,  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
constant  demand  for  both  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  in  the  future. 

SHIPMENTS  BY  "  MAKURA." 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  shipments  on  the  Mahura  sailing  to- 
morrow:  7,910  boxes  butter,  1,000  crates  onions,  100  tons  flax,  206  bales  wool,  1,387 
sacks  hides,  163  bales  sheepskins. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  DURING  QUARTKR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1014. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1914,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
ralue  of,  the  Canadian  preference. 

A  similar  table,  covering  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1914,  appeared  in  Weekly 
Report  No.  571:— 


Article 


I.  FiHxlstutt's  of  animal  origin  :  — 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc  

Sausage  casings  and  tins      

Milk  and  cream,  preserved  or  condensed  

Provisions,  n.o.e   ..... 

II.  — Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  : — 

Con  feet  ion  ery  : — 

Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages  

Unenumerated  ,   

Foods,  for  animals,  n.o.e    

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved  ,  

•t      fresh,  apples  

(irain,  prepared  :    Flour,  wheaten.   

»i         ii  n:0.e. . .     

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves    

I V.— Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors  :— 

Whisky  

V I II.  —  Vegetable  substances,  etc: — 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  

ii  other  

IX.  (a). — Apparel  

Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing.    

Apparel  made  to  order  of  N.Z.  residents  

Boots  and  shoes.  —Goloshes,  felt  slippers,  tennis  shoes,  etc 

Grindery,  n.o.e   .. 

Gum  boots,  etc  

Unenumerated  

Corsets  

Furs  and  fur  trimmings  

Hosiery  ,  ....   

Millinery.  

IX.  (b)  Textiles  :- 

v: .   l)rapery,  n.o.e   

i.    Mats  and  matting  

Piece  goods :  Cotton    

Leather  cloth    . 

N.O.E  

X.  Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes  : — 

Greases :  Axle  greases,  etc  

Naphtha,  wood .  

Oils,  in  bulk  :  Mineral   

XI.  Paints  and  Varnishes  : — 

Paints  and  Colours  :  Unenumerated  

XII.  Stones  and  Minerals  : — 

Stones  :  Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  stones  

XIV.  (b)  Metal  Manufactures,  other  than  Machinery  : — 

Blacksmiths'  anvils  and  forges.   

Bolts  and  nuts  

Cutlery   

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  ironmongery  and  hollowware  


5,130 
458 
2 

349 


50 
14 
25 
10 
530 
359 
207 
1 


270 


9G2 
1 


2,999 
6 

1,202 
110 
109 
139 

1,375 
3 
1 

36 


10 

45 
375 


47 


18 

3 
2 

818 
844 


Canadian 
Preference. 


Id.  per  lb. 

12A%. 
10%. 


4%. 

fd.  per  lb. 
10%. 

2|  the  100  lb. 
?d.  per  lb. 


6d.  the  pair,  and  1\% 
ad.  valorem. 


10  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  DURING  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1914.. — Continued. 


Articles. 


XIY.  (6)  Metal  Manufactures,  other  than  Machinery  : — Continued. 

Iron  and  steel :  Pipes  and  fittings  

Lamps  

Nails  

plate  and  platedware  

Printing  materials  

Rivets  and  washers   

Tinware  

Tools  and  implements  :  Axes  and  hatchets   

Spades,  shovels,  etc   

Unenumerated  

Wire  :  Fencing,  barbed  

Fencing,  plain  

Netting  

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated  


horse . 


XV.  Machinery  and  machines  : — 

Agricultural  :  Cultivators  

Hay  rakes  and  tedders, 

Mowers,  horse  

Reapers  and  binders  

Other  (including  materials  and  parts). 

Calculating  machines  

Dairying  ,  

Electric  

Engines  :  Gas  and  oil   . 

Mangles,  cloths  wringers  and  wash  machines  

Printing  machines  and  presses  

Sewing  machines..     

Tools,  engineers'  and  metal  workers'.   

Materials  for,  and  parts  of  


XV7.  (a)  India-rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof : — 

Hose,  canvas,  india-rubber,  etc  

Other.  


XVI.  (6)  Leather  and  Manufactures  theieof  :  — 
Belting  :  Leather  

Other  ,  

Leather  

Portmanteaux  and  trunks  

XVII.  (a)  Timber  :— 

Laths  

Sawn,  n.o.e.,  rough   

Shingles    

XVII.  (6)  Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures  :- 

Carriage  materials  :  Shafts,  etc.,  in  the  rough. . 

Shafts,  etc.,  dressed  , 

Wheels  

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  n.o.e  

Handles  for  tools   

Mouldings  and  panels  

Wooden  ware,  n.o.e    

XVIIL  Earthenware,  China,  Glass  and  Cement : — 

Asphalt  

Glassware  

Plaster  of  Paris  

Tiles  :  Flooring,  wall  and  hearth    , 

XIX.  (a)  Paper  :— 

Cardboard  boxes,  material  for    

Paperhangings  

Printing  

Wrapping  

Writing   . .  

XIX.  (b)  Stationery  :— 

Books,  papers  and  music,  printed  

Handbills,  circulars,  etc   .  

Pictures,  paintings,  etc  

Unenumerated  


4,372 
876 
1,840 
13 
3 
5 
45 
13 
108 
847 
389 
4,399 
84 
1,028 


15 
1,034 
438 
752 
1,549 
9 

122 
545 
64 
112 
7 

68 
133 
687 


Canadian 
Preference. 


20  per  cent. 
10  per  gent. 
1/  per  cwt. 
10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

12tt  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


216 

20% 

79 

8 

59 

10% 

1,318 

5 

12i% 

473 

6 

204 

4 

30 

403 

10% 

309 

10% 

919 

12*% 

35 

24 

807 

10% 

83 

6 

10% 

127 

18 

10% 

72 

20% 

949 

31,045 

20% 

1,144 

2s.  6d. 

22 

48 

44 

id.  per 

5 

460 

10% 

'34 
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Of  PORTS  FROM  CANADA  DURING  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1914.. —  Concluded. 


Article 


\.\.  Jewellery,  tdmepieoea and  fanoy  w 

Fancy  (foods  and  toys  

Clocks  •  

Unenumerated  

XXI.  Optical,  Surgical  and  Scientific  Instruments  :- 
Optical  :  Microscope  and  telescopes 

XXII.  (a)  Drugs,  Chemicals  and  Druggists'  wares 

Carbide  of  calcium  

M    licinal  preparations,  drugs,  &c. 
Oils,  essential  (non-spirituous). 
Perfumery  :  Toilet  preparations. 


XXII 1.  Miscellaneous: 

Cartridges   

Firearms  ; 

Asbestos   

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms . 
Instruments,  musical :  Organs 

Packing,  engine  

Stag's  heads  

Vehicles:  Bicycles  and  materials 

Motor  bicycles  and  tricycles . 
Carts,  drays  and  wagons . 
Motor  vehicles;  — 

Bodies  for  

Chassis  for  

Rubber  tyres  for. 
Perambulators  and  go-carts . 
Materials  for,  and  parts  of . 
Miscellaneous,  manufactured  


Total . 


This  is  an  increase  of  £12,031  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


1914  quarter. 
1913  quarter. 


Increase  1914  over  1913. 


£115,568 
£103,537 

£12,031 


$577,840 
$517,685 

.160,155 
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INCREASED  EXPORTS  DESPITE  THE  WAR. 

Complete  returns  of  the  New  Zealand  export  trade  for  last  year  show  an  increase 
in  nearly  all  the  principal  products.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  figures  for  1913 
and  1914  are  given  below.  An  increase  of  £3,274,725  in  1914  indicates  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  New  Zealand  is  being  maintained  notwithstanding  the  war: — 

Wool    

Frozen  lamb  

Frozen  mutton  

Frozen  beef  

Preserved  meats  „ 

Cheese  

Butter  

Skins  

Hides  

Leather  

Tallow  

Gold..  ..  

Coal  r.  . .  

Kauri  gum  -.  1  

Timber  

Flax  

Tow  

Oats  

Wheat  

Potatoes  -  .  . 

Live  stock  

Sausage  skins  

Rabbits  and  hares  

Seeds  

Hops  

Sundries  

Totals  .  


1914. 

1913. 

f    Q  915  Hi 

f     Q   ftC7  COA 

t    8,UO  I  ,DiU 

9  KKd.  7 

9  9  39  979 

9  1 iS  81ft 

Li ,  1 1  O  ,  O  X  U 

1  CO  1  OA 
1,004, l£<t 

1  09Q  K9(X 

9  4  7  9  8  9 
o  ^  <  ,0  o  O 

111  917 
111,41  i 

1  ft  1   9  Q  O 

9  KRA  1  9^ 

1  77ft  9Q7 

6,0  00,0  (  D 

qck  coo 

Q37  fi31 
v  o  <  ,00  X 

3  £.8  fi1  8 

9fi1  744 

31  Q4£ 

fiQ4  9.4*8 

fifi3  ft88 

895,367 

1,459,499 

282,163 

205,010 

497,444 

549,106 

422',545 

318,767 

455,214 

721,924 

37,016 

65,138 

165,930 

29,252 

3,580 

11,816 

7,014 

7,443 

121,971 

80,220 

139,452 

93,251 

71,871 

76,240 

73,551 

60,492 

21,811 

22,680 

952,161 

1,058,631 

£26,261,447 

£22,986,722 

GREAT  BEITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  February  *2ti,  1915. 

THE  PORT  OF  HULL. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  annual  import  and 
export  trade,  Hull  is  the  third  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ranking  immediately  after 
London  and  Liverpool.  This  will  be  observed  from  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  different  ports  in  1913  as  issued  hy 
the  Board  of  Trade : — 

London   £411,792,149 

Liverpool   370,779,413 

Hull   84,604,417 

Manchester   56,299,052 

Southampton   53,569,213 

Glasgow   54,756,626 


Last  year,  one  shipping  company  gave  a  service  of  eighteen  regular  direct  sail- 
ings into  Hull  from  Montreal,  and  there  are  also  occasional  sailings  of  other  vessels. 
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CANADIAN  MATCHES. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  matches,  along  with  other  articles  of  daily  use, 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  rise  m  price.  The  reason  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  coal  of  raw  materials  or  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  shipping;  in  any  case, 
the  public  are  now  having  to  pay  more  for  this  commodity. 

It  is  Bomewhal  diflicull  to  give  Canadian  manufacturers  a  true  guidance  as  to 
the  prices  ruling,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  goods  are  not  biought  by  grade,  but  are 
bought  and  sold  under  the  name  of  the  brand,  the  brand  signifying  the  type  of  match. 
For  Instance,  one  brand  of  wood  match  two  inches  long  and  put  up  in  boxes  containing 
About  tifty-iive  matches,  is  quoted  by  manufacturers  at  53  cents  per  gross  boxes,  if 
bought  by  the  ton.  Before  the  war,  the  price  for  this  particular  match  was  36  cents 
per  gross  boxes. 

If  bought  on  the  same  basis,  the  manufacturer's  price  for  certain  other  brands  of 
wood  matches  are  56  cents,  93  cents  and  $1.11  per  gross  boxes. 

MATCHES  LARGELY  IMPORTER. 

Matches  of  all  kinds  are  made  extensively  in  England  by  firms  of  well  known 
repute,  but  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  large  imports  from  abroad.  Last  year, 
Sweden  shipped  5,267,678  gross  boxes  of  "  safety"  and  1,268,735  gross  boxes  of  "other 
sorts"  of  matches  to  this  country.  From  other  countries  there  were  also  imported 
nearly  3.000,000  gross  boxes  of  "safety"  and  643,086  gross  boxes  of  "other  sorts." 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Sweden  has  largely  increased  her  shipments  to 
this  market.  The  imports  from  that  country  during  January  were  522,975  gross  boxes 
of  "safeties,"  the  declared  value  being  £31,689  and  103,975  gross  boxes  of  "other 
sorts,"  valued  at  £7,550. 

If,  after  consideration  of  the  above  particulars,  any  Canadian  firm  should  desire 
to  go  further  into  the  matter,  they  are  invited  to  send  samples  together  with  prices 
c.i.f.  English  port. 

EGG  ALBUMEN  REQUIRED. 

In  the  past,  fairly  large  quantities  of  egg  albumen  have  reached  England  from 
Germany,  but  supplies  have  now  ceased.  A  certain  supply  is  also  derived  from 
Holland  and  other  countries,  and  during  the  first  month  of  this  year,  the  importations 
of  what  is  classified  as  "  egg  yolk  and  liquid  and  albumen  "  were  valued  at  £150,000. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  Canadian  firms  are  in  a  position  to  participate 
in  this  trade.  The  information  ascertainable  would  show  that  a  demand  exists  for 
the  two  varieties,  viz.:  yolk  and  white.  The  main  outlet  for  this  albumen  is  in  the 
confectionery  trade  and  supplies  should  be  packed  in  cases  holding  \  cwt.  or  1  cwt. 

WOOD  CASING  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

A  good  outlet  is  reported  in  England  for  wood  casing  for  covering  transmission 
wires  for  electrical  lighting  purposes.  One  firm,  who  already  supply  the  electrical 
trade  with  different  accessories,  would  be  exceedingly  interested  in  hearing  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  line.  The  casing  should  be  made  from  basswood  or 
some  similar  softwood  and  shipped  in  random  lengths. 

Canadian  firms  open  to  take  up  this  trade  are  invited  to  send  samples  together 
with  prices  for  c.i.f.  shipments  to  be  delivered  at  either  London  or  Liverpool. 

RAW  MATERIALS  FOR  TEXTILES. 

A  favourable  opportunity  at  present  presents  itself  for  the  export  "from  Canada 
of  certain  raw  materials  used  in  the  English  textile  industries.  Whilst  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  this  at  various  times,  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  dislocation,  and  in 
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some  cases  the  total  cessation  of  supplies  from  the  usual  sources,  the  subject  is  again 
well  worthy  of  reference,  more  especially  as  Canada  has  the  advantage  of  geographical 
proximity  to.  the  English  market  over  certain  other  competitors. 

The  raw  materials  for  which  a  demand  exists  are  flax  fibre,  animal  hair  and  wool 
rags. 

CATTLE  AND  HORSE  HAIR. 

Cow  and  calf  hair  comes  from  Russia,  Australia,  South  America,  and  certain 
other  countries  noted  for  cattle  raising,  but  shipments  are  much  interrupted.  This 
hair  is  used  for  making  up  into  yarns  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
carpets,  mats,  and  rough  horse  blankets.  At  different  times  in  the  past  Canadian 
shippers  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  this  trade  and  they  have  been 
introduced  to  prospective  importers  on  this  side  but  the  prices  quoted  were  found  to 
be  somewhat  high. 

An  outlet  also  occurs  for  horse  tail  and  mane  hair  which  is  woven  into  cloth  for 
hair  seating  and  other  purposes. 

FLAX  FIBRE. 

Ill  normal  times  fiax  fibre  and  tow  is  shipped  extensively  to  this  country  from 
Russia  and  Belgium;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  growth  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  these  two  countries  are  the  main  sources  of  supply.  Some  few  years  ago  one 
Canadian  firm  took  up  the  preparation  of  flax  fibre  for  export  and  shipped  a  quantity 
to  this  market,  but  since  then  no  further  development  has  been  recorded. 

WOOL  RAGS. 

It  is  pleasing  to  relate  that  considerable  quantities  of  wool  rags  are  now  imported 
from  Canada,  the  average  annual  shipments  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2,000  tons. 
Almost  eVery  country  sends  supplies  to  this  market  in  normal  times,  but  as  shipments 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  not  now  available  and  as  the  supplies  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  France  and  Russia  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transit  and  to  other  causes,  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  Canadian  shippers  of  this  commodity. 

MOULDINGS  FOR  PICTURE  FRAMES. 

One  of  the  lesser  trades  to  be  affected  by  the  war  is  that  of  picture  mouldings. 
Large  quantities  have  hitherto  come  from  Germany  but  supplies  from  that  source 
having  now  ceased,  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this 
line.  The  mouldings  are  required  in  all  the  usual  styles  and  patterns  and  are  bought 
in  9  feet  lengths.  In  oak  mouldings,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  little  opportunity  occurs 
for  Canadian  makers  as  English  factories  have  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  this  line 
extensively  in  recent  years. 

HORNS  AND  HOOFS. 

As  attention  has  been  drawn  in  former  reports  to  the  demand  in  Great  Britain 
for  cattle  horns,  hoofs  and  bones,  with  a  view  to  interesting  Canadian  firms  in  this 
trade,  it  may  be  of  service  to  give  the  prices  obtained  for  recent  imports  into  the 
country. 

From  Australia  4  tons  of  hoofs  obtained  $43.80  per  ton  and  271'  buffalo  horns  sold 
at  $7.42  per  cwt.  Of  ox  and  cow  horns  from  Australia,  368,293  were  offered  and 
185,781  sold. 
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Baal  India  buffalo  horns  to  the  number  of  178,893  and  weighing  about  142  tons, 
w,  iv  iffered,  and  M),473  horns,  weighing  about  32  tons,  obtained  buyers.  The  quota- 
tions for  Bombay  and  Calcutta  horns  were  $4.38  to  $6.32  per  ton  of  from  1,000  to 
2,000,  and  those  sold  at  from  2,000  to  6,000  to  the  ton,  made  $2.67  to  $6.81  per  cwt. 
Bast  [ndia  ox  and  cow  horns  sola*  at  $1.21  to  $3.16  per  cwt.  and  East  India  tips,  $4.62 
per  i'\vt. 

From  South  Africa  100,749  ox  and  cow  horns  were  offered  and  67,825  sold.  The 
tiona  were  as  follows:  Horns  weighing  34  to  35|  ounces  each,  $19.46  to  $21.89 
per  100;  34|  <"        ounces  each,  $12.16  to  $21.89;  201  to  22|  ounces  each,  $9.73  to 
$10.95;       to  L3j|  ounces  each,  $"3.8®  to  $6.08;  tipless  and  damaged,  97  cents  to  $10.64 
per  !<><>.  : 

IMPORTS  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

With  reaped  to  the  information  given  in  a  former  report  relating  to  the  prospects 
of  Canadian  footwear  rinding  a  market  in  this  country,  it  is  now  possible  to  give 
details  referring  to  the  imports  during  January  of  boots  and  shoes  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  countries  from  whence  they  were 
derived.  This  information  supplements  the  concise  statement  set  out  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  and  it  will  be  observed  from  the  table  below  that  Canadian  footwear 
is  already  represented,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  in  the  imports  from  abroad  for  the 
first  month  of  this  year,  which  were  as  follows: — 


Countries  from  whence  consigned. 

Of  Leather. 

Of  Rubber  or  of 
which  the  chief 
value  is  rubber. 

Of  other  materials. 

t 

Doz.  pairs. 

Value. 
£ 

- 

Doz.  pairs. 
114 

Value. 
£ 

79 

Doz.  pairs. 

Value. 
£ 

69 
941 
4,97!) 

306 
5,274 
16,063 

!30  !  161 

124 

124 

10,489 
8 
12 
15 
90 
79 

4,915 
22 
5 
18 
50 
74 

4,708 

3.444 
24 
28 

17,970 
248 
286 

10,957 

Total  

9,485 

40,147 

4,946 

11,160 

10,823 

5,245 

DRIED  YEAST.      .  / 

An  English  newspaper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  German  breweries  have 
been  going  into  the  question  of  drying  yeast  with  a  view  to  producing  food  for  stock 
raising.  As  certain  Canadian  firms  are  interested  in  this  trade,  it  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  describe  the  process. 

Such  yeast  is  dried  at  a  rather  high  heat  in  cylinders  similar  to  those  used  for 
milk-powder  and  potato  drying.  The  dried  yeast  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  albu- 
minoid matters  and  forms  a  concentrated  food  which  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  most  stock  when  mixed  with  other  foods  and  is  relished  by  cows,  sheep  and  horses. 

With  cows,  the  percentage  of  butter  in  the  milk  is  increased,  and  for  horses  it  is 
said  that  half  the  grain  is  economically  replaced  by  mixed  dried  potatoes  and  dry 
yeast.  Within  three  years  the  number  of  yeast-drying' plants  has  increased  from  5  to 
26,  counting  11  in  Germany. 
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DRIED  YEAST  FOR  HUMAN  FOOD. 

Dried  yeast  is  now  introduced  for  human  food,  but  in  this  case  the  yeast  is  freed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  bitter  principle  due  to  the  hop.  Such  prepared  food  is 
said  to  be  easily  digested  and  assimilated,  and  Voltz  and  Baudrexel  showed  that  its 
value  is  three  times  its  weight  of  moderately  fat  meat.  It  not  only  serves  for  food, 
but  acts  very  favourably  on  nutrition  owing  to  the  lecithin  contained  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  2  per  cent. 

According  to  Hayduck,  the  product,  even  though  it  costs  2s.  6d.  per  pound,  is  less 
expensive  than  meat  for  equal  food  value.  It  is  probable  that  the  price  will  be  lowered 
when  it  is  produced  on  a  large  scale,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  frequently  employed  in 
the  food  industries  as  an  economical  source  of  albuminoid  substances. 


.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Heport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  Dane.) 

Glasgow.  February  22,  1915. 

IRISH  FISHERIES. 

In  the  annual  report  on  the  sea  and  inland  fisheries  of  Ireland  for  1013,  it  is 
notea*  that  the  decline  in  the  quantity  of  fish  landed  and  in  the  number  of  boats  and 
men  employed,  which  was  pointed  out  in  previous  annual  reports,  still  continues,  the 
decreased  quantity  being  partly  explained  by  the  comparatively  poor  mackerel  fisheries 
and  the  suspension  of  trawling  at  Dublin  owing  to  labour  troubles.  The  decrease  in 
fishing  boats  is,  however,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  high-powered  motor  vessels. 
In  1913  there  were  5,093  vessels  actually  engaged  in  the  sea  fisheries  as  against  5,198 
in  1912,  a  decrease  of  105 ;  of  the  total,  thirteen  were  steam  trawlers,  while  359  sailers 
and  thirty-eight  motor  boats  also  carried  on  trawling;  most  of  the  others  were  engaged 
in  long-lining,  thirty-five  having  motor  engines.  There  were  17,823  men  and  251  boys 
employed — 800  fewer  men  and  101  less  boys  than  in  1912.  About  4,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  lobster  and  crab  fisheries,  about  350  in  taking  mussels,  280  in  picking 
cockles,  and  2,300  in  gathering  periwinkles. 

THE  FISH  LANDED. 

According  to  the  returns,  the  total  quantity  of  sea  fish  (other  than  shellfish) 
landed  was  676,392  cwt.,  valued  at  £294,625  as  compared  with  894,144  cwt.  and  £306,786, 
or  decreases  of  217,752  cwt.  and  £12,161.  The  quantity  landed  was  less  on  all  the 
coasts,  but  the  value  increased  on  the  north  and  east  coasts.  The  average  price  per 
cwt.  was  8s.  9d.  against  6s.  lOd.  in  1912.  Soles,  turbots,  brill,  cod,  haddocks,  hake, 
mackerel,  rays  and  skates,  and  whiting  diminishing  in  quantity  and  value;  con- 
ger eel,  herrings  and  ling  decreased  in  quantity  but  had  higher  value,  while  plaice 
increased  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Mussels,  cockles  and  lobsters  increased  in 
quantity  and  value;  periwinkles  and  oysters  decreased  in  quantity  and  value.  The 
total  value  of  the  shellfish  is  placed  at  £63,922,  as  against  £60,581  in  1912.  The 
amount  of  fish,  excluding  herrings,  mackerel,  shellfish,  salmon  and  trout,  which  passed 
through  the  Dublin  market  was  3,2-56  tons,  or  1,170  tons  less  than  in  1912.  This  was 
owing  to  the  labour  troubles  causing  the  steam  trawlers  to  work  from  other  ports. 
Cod  was  the  chief  fish  landed,  then  came  whiting  and  hake,  and  in  lesser  quantities 
rays,  pollock,  ling,  gurnard,  plaice,  megrims,  black  soles,  brill  and  turbot. 
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THE  .MACKEREL  CATCH. 

The  catch  of  spring  mackerel  in  1912  was  118,253  cwt.  valued  at  £32,165,  while 
in  1913  it  was  only  74,276  cwt.  of  a  value  of  £22,244.  The  average  price  per  cwt.  rose 
from  58.  5d,  in  L912  to  6s.  in  1913.  The  number  of  barrels  cured  for  export  was  only 
3,5? I  as  compared  with  17,S05  in  1912,  while  2,225  cases  of  tinned  mackerel  were  sent 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  autumn  fishery  the  catch  amounted  to  124,791  cwt. 
valued  at  E41,422,  as  against  167,903  cwt.  and  £44,927  in  1912;  30,402  barrels  were 
cured  for  export,  as  against  44,445.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  very  unpro- 
ductive, and  about  one-third  of  the  catch  was  obtained  in  January  and  February, 
1911.  The  department  continued  its  work  in  curing  mackerel  for  the  American  market, 
where  the  branded  fish  have  earned  a  good  reputation.  In  all  223  barrels  were  cured, 
the  net  prices  realized  being  £1  12s.  3d.  for  No.  2  grade  at  Philadelphia,  £1  7s.  6d.  for 
Xo.  3  grade  at  Philadelphia,  and  £1  8s.  lid.  at  Baltimore,  and  £1  5s.  6d.  for  No.  3 
grade  at  Philadelphia,  and  £1  Is.  lid.  at  Baltimore. 

THE  HERRING  FISHERIES. 

The  catch  of  herring  in  the  summer  fishing  (May  1  to  October  31)  was  229,000 
cwt.,  valued  at  £93,000  as  compared  with  252,000  cwt,  and  £79,300  in  the  previous 
year — a  decrease  of  23,000  cwt,  and  an  increase  of  £13,700.  The  aggregate  cure  was 
42,117  barrels,  4,762  half-barrels,  and  8,000  boxes  kippered.  In  the  winter  fishing  the 
catch  was  142,000  cwt.,  valued  at  £37,580,  as  against  208,000  cwt.  and  £68,332.  The 
larger  part  of  the  decrease  was  at  BuncraTia  and  Downings.  Great  damage  to  nets 
from  dogfish  was  reported.  The  total  cure  amounted  to  14,090  barrels,  compared  with 
34,590  barrels  in  the  previous  season.  The  Irish  Crown  Brand  for  pickled  herrings 
which,  it  is  stated,  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  curers  and  continental  buyers, 
was  availed  of  in  1913  by  two  curers,  one  at  Howth  and  the  other  at  Cloger  Head. 
The  number  of  barrels  branded  was  8,540|,  which  was  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  total  cure.  In  1912  the  number  was  10,894  barrels,  and  in  1911  4,814|  barrels. 
Curers  generally  were  able  to  sell  their  branded  herrings  at  the  place  of  cure,  while 
unbranded  herrings  had  mostly  to  be  "  consigned  "  to  German  markets,  a  large  pro- 
portion being  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

LOANS  TO  FISHERMEN. 

During  the  year  ended  March,  1914,  ninety-seven  applications  for  loans  were 
received  from  144  persons,  the  amount  asked  being  £15,990  13s.,  ninety-four  loans, 
amounting  to  £15,765  were  granted  to  141  persons.  The  department  continued  to 
assist  by  loans  to  fishermen,  in  the  development  of  mechanically  pTopelled  fishing 
craft,  but  this  development  reached  such  a  stage  that  the  funds  were  unable  to  meet 
all  the  demands,  and  a  loan  of  £4,000  at  3  per  cent  interest,  was  obtained  from  the 
Development  Commissioners.  Since  April  1,  1900,  £81,543  has  been  granted  as  loans, 
repayments  having  amounted  to  £50,865,  outstanding  notes  not  arrived  at  maturity 
represent  £36,455,  arrears  are  £2,055,  and  bad  debts  written  off  only  £344,  or  less  than 
1  per  cent. 

SCOTCH  FISHERIES  IN  JANUARY. 

The  returns  from  Scotland  for  January,  1915,  show  a  large  decrease.  The  quantity 
landed  was  198,350  cwt.,  valued  at  £154,272,  as  against  584,763  cwt.  and  £228,910  in 
January  last  year.  The  only  fishes  which  showed  increased  quantity  were  sparlings 
(smelts),  catfish,  hake,  lemon  soles  and  megrims,  while  sprats,  sparlings,  tusk,  gur- 
nards, catfish,  anglers,  hake,  lemon  soles  and  megrims  increased  in  value.  There  was 
a  large  decline  in  herrings,  from  361,251  cwt.  and  £85,227  to  76,435  cwt.  and  £34,151— 
decreases  of  284,816  cwt,  and  £51,076.  Cod  decreased  by  21,141  cwt.,  but  only  by  £167, 
while  haddocks  showed  decreases  of  14,509  cwt.  and  £5,567.  Halibut  fell  from  1,074 
cwt.  and  £3,474  to  555  cwt.  and  £2,120;  lemon  soles  increased  from  1,308  cwt,  to 
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£4,259  to  1,788  cwt.  and  £6,745.  The  general  appreciation  in  the  price  of  fish  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  for  sprats.  In  January  last  year  the  quantity  was  4,672  cwt., 
valued  at  £486 ;  last  month  the  quantity  was  only  1,983  cwt.,  but  the  value  was  £754. 

Trawlers  at  Aberdeen  made  731  landings  against  892  in  January,  1914;  they 
landed  59,261  cwt.,  valued  at  £64,971  against  115,554  cwt.  and  £85,560,  the  average 
catch  being  81-0  cwt  worth  21s.  lid.  per  cwt.,  against  129-5  cwt.  and  14s.  9id.  Steam 
liners  made  twenty-four  against  sixty-four  landings;  the  catch  was  3,858  cwt.,  worth 
£4,774,  against  10,843  cwt.  and  £5,479;  the  average  catch  was  160-6  cwt.  worth  24s. 
8|d.,  as  against  169-4  cwt.  and  10s.  l£d. 

CANNED  SALMON  FROM  GREENLAND. 

The  Fish  Trades  Gazette  Notes  contain  the  following  item  which  will  no  doubt  be 
of  interest  to  Canadians : — 

"  For  about  two  years  an  inquiry  has  been  going  on  in  Greenland  as  to  show  how 
the  salmon  fishery  in  the  fjords  and  rivers  might  best  be  utilized  and  developed.  In 
1913  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  canning  factory  at  Graedefjord,  in  the  Godthaab  dis- 
trict, in  South  Greenland,  and  though  the  season  was  nearly  over,  some  three  thousand 
cans  of  salmon  were  put  up.  Last  year  the  factory  was  working  the  whole  season,  and 
the  output  amounted  to  23,000  cans,  each  of  a  half  kilogramme  (a  little  over  1  pound). 
The  quality  is  said  by  experts  to  be  excellent,  and  there  is  a  satisfactory  demand  for 
the  product.  But  it  i9  unlikely  that,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  output  will 
be  very  large.  The  season  is  short — the  salmon  ascend  the  rivers  towards  the  end  of 
June  and  return  to  the  sea  in  August — and  the  rivers  are  at  some  distance  apart. 
Nevertheless  the  venture  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  several 
other  canning  factories." 

TRADE  IN  CANNED  VEGETABLES. 

The  Government  returns  of  canned  vegetables  imported  from  the  continent 
unfortunately  are  not  made  out  in  a  manner  that  give  any  indication  of  specific 
imports  of  different  vegetables.  A  visit,  however,  to  a  large  number  of  retail  stores 
throughout  the  city  gives  an  indication  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  It  is 
easy  to  observe  on  entering  any  retail  store  that  the  canned  vegetables  come  for  the 
most  part  from  the  continent.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  there  is  a  trade  for 
the  goods,  and  that  Canada  should  be  getting  a  much  larger  share  than  is  at  present 
received.  There  are  some  points  therefore  in  this  connection  that  it  might  be  well 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Canadian  packers.  The  great  bulk  of  the  peas  and  beans  sold 
are  coloured,  and  retailers  emphasized  the  fact  that  consumers  prefer  them  with  a 
green  appearance.  Present  conditions  warrant  Canada  looking  for  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  have  hitherto  been  presented  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods,  but  whether 
business  can  be  secured  for  the  vegetables  as  packed  for  the  Canadian  market,  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  is  some  doubt  regarding  the  ability  of  the  continent  to  supply 
goods  next  season,  and  if  Canada  can  only  compete  for  the  requirements  of  this  market 
a  business  might  be  done  that  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  increasing 
trade. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  also  mentioned  as  being  unlikely  to  come  from  the  continent 
next  season,  and  a  splendid  opportunity  is  opened  for  Canada,  especially  as  Cana- 
dian goods  of  this  class  sold  during  the  past  season  have  given  every  satisfaction.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  to  sales  if  each  case  of  canned  goods  coming  to  this  market 
contained  a  card  which  the  dealer  could  put  up  in  his  store  announcing  the  fact  that 
the  goods  are  Canadian  grown  and  packed. 

If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  goods  to  be  treated, 
so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  market  in  order  that 
they  might  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  continental  supplies. 
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Referring  to  the  consumption  of  canned  corn,  inquiries  amongst  dealers  are  of 
;tn  encouraging  nature  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  trade  is  increasing  for  this  vegetable. 

Canadian  canned  apples  have  established  a  good  reputation  on  this  market,  and 
are  conceded  to  be  equal  to  supplies  from  any  other  source.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  apples,  there  should  be  nothing  to  prevent  Canadian  vegetables 
being  pul  on  the  same  plane  if  exporters  will  study  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the 
trade.  Now  is  the  lime  for  Canadian  packers  to  get  into  touch  with  their  repre- 
Bentativea  on  this  side  and  outline  a  campaign  for  business  this  season,  and  if  it  is 
try  for  any  special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  goods  for  this  market,  they 
should  BCCUre  their  orders  in  advance. 

TIMBER  TRADE. 

rhough  ool  especially  active,  timber  requirements  in  the  west  of  Scotland  during 
the  pasl  week  have  made  for  a  further  considerable  reduction  in  the  existing  stocks. 
Contracting  business  this  year  does  not  so  far  meet  with  much  lavour,  shippers 
experiencing  more  than  the  usual  difficulty  in  coming  to  terms  with  local  merchants, 
which  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  freight  situation.  The  demand  for  box- 
making  material  continues  as  active  as  ever,  no  difficulty  being  experienced  in  finding 
buyers  for  the  occasional  imports  coming  to  hand.  A  clearance  in  the  stock  of  birch 
planks  to  English  buyers  at  unusually  high  prices  is  reported,  and  there  are  now 
neither  logs  of  planks  available  for  sale  in  importers'  hands.  The  stock  of  Siberian 
wduey  pine  is  also  reported  to  have  been  sold  after  being  held  for  a  considerable 
period.  Teak  continues  in  request,  several  transactions  in  logs  and  planks  having 
transpired  recently  at  record  prices.  For  furniture  woods  there  is  a  moderate  demand, 
and  stocks  not  only  are  much  reduced  but  there  is  a  heavy  reduction  in  imports. 
Arrirals  this  week  are  few  and  unimportant. 

SHIPBUILDING  ON  THE  CLYDE. 

The  work  done  in  Scottish  shipyards  during  the  first  two  months  of  1915  com- 
I  .nes  very  well,  so  far  as  tonnage  launched  is  concerned,  with  that  done  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  former  years.  The  Clyde  total  of  over  42,000  tons  for  Febru- 
ary is  well  over  the  average  for  the  month  during  the  past  decade,  while  the  two 
months'  output  of  63,600  tons,  if  not  so  large  by  comparison  with  previous  years,  gives 
no  indication  in  itself  that  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  is  taking  place.  Considering 
the  way  in  which  mercantile  work  is  being  delayed  in  all  the  yards,  the  great  scarcity 
of  men,  and  the  many  other  difficulties  caused  by  the  war,  the  output  is  surprisingly 
good.  But  when  the  prospects  are  considered  the  situation  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Only 
a  few  contracts  have  been  reported  this  month.  The  "  revival "  of  the  later  months 
of  1914  has  been  thoroughly  dampened  by  the  very  high  prices  of  materials,  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  early  deliveries  and  the  amount  and  uncertainties  of  costs.  Mean- 
time there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on  hand,  so  that  the  falling  off  in 
inquiries  and  in  the  placing  of  new  contracts  does  not  trouble  builders  so  much  as  do 
the  difficulties  in  making  satisfactory  progress  with  the  work  already  booked.  The 
fact  that  a  halt  seems  to  have  been  called  in  the  placing  of  new  tonnage  is  not  in 
itself  a  discouraging  feature,  as  what  with  interned  enemy  tonnage,  the  prevention  of 
the  sale  of  second-hand  British  steamers  to  foreign  owners,  the  large  amount  of  work 
already  on  order,  and  the  prospective  release  of  the  many  vessels  on  Government 
charter,  there  will  likely  be  plenty  of  tonnage  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  two  months  in  all  the  Scottish  dis- 
tricts:— 

Clyde.  Forth.  Tay.  December. 

Vessels.    Tons.       Vessels.    Tons.       Vessels.      Tons.      Vessels.  Tons. 

January   '   7        21,295  1  1,740      1  200 

February   10         42,307  1  200  1  2,000  7  900 

17         63,602  2  1,940  1  2,000  S  1,100 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA — TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  JANUARY. 
No.  1. — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Imports  for  Consumption. 


Dutiable  goods 
Free  goods  .... 


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  


Total  imports 


Duty  collected 


Ex  POUTS 


Canadian  produce — 

The  mine   

The  fisheries-    

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products  

Manufactures  

Miscellaneous    

Totals,  Canadian  produce  .  . 

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise . 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exjwrts  ^_  

Aggregate  trade  


Imports  by  Countries. 

Australia     

British  Africa  

ti     East  Indies  

11  Guiana  

m     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland     

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  ,  

Other  British  

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France   

German^'  

Holland.  

Japan  

United  States  

Dther  foreign  


Exports  by  Countries. 

Australia  

British  Africa  '.  

it     East  Indies  

ii  Guiana  

n      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British   

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  ,  

United  States  

Other  Foreign  


Twelve  Months  Ended  January. 


1912. 


1322,966,293 
182,038,587 


5)5,604,880 
24,671,751 


530,276,631 


84,549,064 


40,833,541 
16,300,278 
40,691,814 
49,493,405 
99,595,482 
34,800,894 
116,257 

281,831,671 
17,254,297 

299,085,968 
6,500,517 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


427,885,641 
221,793,216 


649,678,857 
7,096,418 


656,775,275 


111,530,335 


430,415,534 
216,817,976 


647,233.510 
14,039,017 


661,272,52? 


55,418,378 
15,686,135 
42,873,710 
43,511,365 
142,432,061 
41,804,156 
98,330 


341,824,135 
21,065,456 


112,048,484 


59,100,714 
20,988,841 
42,707,781 
52,361,474 
211,322,370 
55,473,978 
111,122 


294,465,477 
176,232,749 


470,698,22(J 
133,073,132 


603,771,35b 


79,866,772 


442,066,280 
24,128,530 


305,58(5.485 


835,863,116 


433,796 
411,531 
4,533,740 
4,924,494 
5,538,864 
1,955,304 
947,296 
114,052,245 
874,347 
2,427,786 
3,751,068 
11,791,256 
11,083,066 
2,454,515 
2,367,416 
345,088,143 
17,641,764 


362,889,591 
16,166,285 


379,055,876 


1,035,8317151 


451,529 
230,937 
0,848,983 
4,332,209 
6,355,090 
2,120,197 
2,842,088 
135,055.356 
1,242,354 
3,757,391 
3,982,965 
14,907,346 
13,891,170 
3,099,515 
3,578,897 
427,083,642 
26,995,600 


4 
4 
1 

148 


115 
9 


909, 
682, 
272, 
587, 
409, 
206, 
273, 
227, 
791, 
019, 
105, 

440,' 
663, 
140, 
425, 
802, 


287 
393 
174 
224 
324 
896 
470 
618 
562 
960 
699 
873 

920 
262 
055 
194 


3,973,391 
3,190,956 

429,165 

005,017 
1,508,781 
4,446,473 
1,510,422 
176,563,894 

549,639 
2,369,613 
4,856,718 
2,233,880 
3,494,2  »7 
2,701,452 

897.359 
155,846,151 
10,812,158 


466,194,810 
15,527,680 


481,722,490 


1,142,995,017 


031,75s 
512,322 
7.078,296 
2,839,003 
4,260,02(5 
1,892,550 
3,196,598 
137,794,149 
1,451,491 
3,060,481 
4,492,753 
14,647,169 
15,002,360 
2,943,111 
2,654,059 
431,668,869 
27,147,532 


1,599,614 
4,075,264  ! 
(577,978 
68(5,992 
4,978,976 
4,987,833 
2,086,363 

226,393,065 
2,311,339 
2,207,640 
5,348,0]  1 
3.814,854 
1,199,429 
5,413,834 
1,731,800 

197,893,472 
10,310.020 


53,084,863 
18,661,500 
41,523.344 
79,727,132 
126,262,825 
71,870,071 
542,920 


382,672,715 
49,723,532 


432,396,247 
16,507,016 


448,903,263 
1,052,674,621 


407.773 
385,155 
6,013,176 
3,833,031 
(5,298,941 
1,198,351 
3,787,490 

0(5,092,206 
3,004,593 
3,337,920 
2,469,721 
9,077,776 
7,055,542 
1,995,586 
2,648,220 
434,775,613 

20,790,264 


5,536,039 
4,330,643 
(592,540 
613,229 
4,478,206 
4,316,663 
2,568,470 
187,796,782 
2,537,893 
559,177 
3,524,986 
11,225,386 
2,913,234 
5,535,(553 
1,040,253 
200,936,441 
10,297.658 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living   

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuffa  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

Carriages,  caits,  wagons,  cars,  etc  

Cement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware  

Electric  apparatus   . .   

Fancy  goods  

Fish    

Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of   

Glass  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease  

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta  percha,  India-rubber  and  mfrs.  of . 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc    

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc.— Total  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  

Copper  and  mfrs.  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth     

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones  

Provisions  

Ribbons  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap ...  .  

Spirits  and  wines  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables  '.  

\y  atches    

Wood  and  mfrs.  of  

Wool  and  mfrs.  of    


Total  value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported  : — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Twelve  Months  Ending  January, 


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  


Total  Imports 


1914. 


1,379,54 

2,808,716 

6,743,793 

10,029,458 
3,425,522 

21,766,678 
404,095 

49,516,060 
2,618,907 
2,507,956 
4,485,730 

39,138,209 
635,490 

15,184,539 
3,242,600 
9,788,252 
4,943,906 
2,171,268 
9,117,301 

17,049,099 
4,643,223 
5,322,848 
2,823,356 
1,827,262 
1,144,115 
1,282,007 
9,812,956 
5,759,245 
9,800,397 
8,746,257 
160,640,222 


4,725,085 
7,055,459 
129,686,349 
6,854,929 
2,224,965 

17,157,347 
2,516,390 
1,907,668 
2,223,254 
8,324,842 
3,656,138 

10,863,867 
1,732,810 
1,705,704 

14,864,543 
9,697,049 
1,350,194 
7,141,083 

17,801,116 
6,473,767 
7,564,104 
3,222,686 
1,686,622 

26,194,973 

33,082,621 


430,415,534 
216,817,976 


647,233,510 
14,039,017 


661,272,527 


1915. 


Total. 


802,830 
1,476.449 
6,109,892 

12,253,088 
2,179,474 
9,703,093 
157,075 

40,989,526 
2,230,512 
2,158,459 
3,253,7"  ~ 

28,978,077 
432,999 

13,542,001 
2,137,677 
6,160,967 
3,579,543 
1,753,631 
6,501,887 

15,727,091 
2,482,271 
3,551,162 
1,960,319 
2,001,135 
1,036,078 
1,160,636 
7,692,811 
4,271,531 

11,388,317 
7,447,627 

89,517,218 


2,997,996 
3,962,387 

68.820,386 
5,177,472 
1,555,336 

14,099,178 
1,545,105 
1,344,174 
1,623,150 
6,210,447 
2,358,784 
7,048,594 
1,845,065 
2,089,124 
9,107,448 
8,490,1 
1,150,856 
5,551,591 

18.405,494 
7,193,942 
5,656,944 
3,228,715 
882,664 

16,373,044 

24,897,116 


294,465,477 
176,232,749 

470,698,226 
133,073,132 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


271,596 
117,192 

1,325,183 
654,321 
280,042 
451,281 
36,352 
180,108 
980,225 
195,568 
435,525 
13,377,561 
316,667 

2,291,726 

1,234,792 
794,806 

1,428,504 
207,431 

3,904,975 
686,352 
430,977 
888,496 
811,623 
26,420 
12,915 
398,525 

2,091,580 

1,739,450 
627,636 

1,342,734 
11,187,724 


273,713 
44,134 
8,352,005 
1,143,737 
85,420 
454,957 
1,157,656 
408,476 
491,507 
1,341, 1 08 
1,431,198 
487,748 
710,136 
286,285 
2,578,00 
2,914,112 
124,603 
2,736,768 
616,357 
2,901,188 
638,559 
179,251 
104,947 
376,937 
18,762,273 


603,771,358 


73,424,587 
22,665,362 


96,089,949 
2,657 


96,092,606 


From  United 
States. 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported . 


Animals,  living — Total, 


Cattle. 
Horses . 
Sheep.. 


Breadstuffs — Total . 


Barley   1  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal 
Cordage,  rope  and  twine  


Fish— Total. 


Cod,  etc.,  dry  salted. 
Lobsters,  canned. . . . 
Salmon,  canned .... 


Fruits— Total. 


Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur. 


Leather  and  mfrs.  of —Total .  . . 

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total 
blocks, 


etc 


Aluminium  in  bars, 

Asbestos  

Copper   

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  ,  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Nickel    

Silver  ,  

Paper    

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese    

Meats— Bacon  and  hams    

Seeds    

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky..  ....   

Wood  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Logs   

Lumber — Deals,  pine.  

11       spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square   , 

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported 

Canadian  produce  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

Ooin  and  bullion  

Total  Exi  orts  


Twelve  Months  Ended  January. 


1914. 

1915. 

m  ,  ,       1  To  United 
lotal.      [  Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

8,898,299 

14,575,567 

1,118,826 

$ 

13,303,679 

7,707,695 
724,538 
127,232 

9,023,464 
1,627,658 

8,905,625 
500,240 
280,651 

1,107,970 

173,590,668 

Wi  ,Oo4,bbZ 

Q'J   QQQ  QQ7 
OO,  000,30/ 

8,227, 285 

7,310,215 
1,778,892 
2,035,507 
13,393,196 
550,856 
126,776,673 
21,119,928 
4,264,619 
710,938 

20,485,416 

3,406,573 
1,073,957 

0  new  QQO 
Z,Uuo,ooy 

8,011,336 

oOo,0'±o 

69,753,355 
21,624,079 
4,432,301 
857,288 

2,628,629 
59,494 

1  M9  7^7 

3,736,416 
oou,  1  ju 
62,060,136 
13,212,564 
100,130 
48,234 

205 

917,336 
28,470 
1,918,956 
12,995 
4,184^454 
228,009 
3,287^455 
664,179 

18,306,557 

4,796,478 

7,985,232 

4,798,603 
3,013,309 
6,853,990 

4,088,096 
2,904,618 
4,500,402 

55,551 

1  09f»  1  Q<1 

3,518,785 

1,486,512 
862,788 
17,220 

5,054,561 

3,518,077 

2,892,661 

248,812 

3,975,436 
5,549,820 
1,755,856 
9,040,073 

2,574,200 
3,342,416 
2,180,668 
8,281,048 

2,360,914 
1,486,766 
101,019 
9,512 

80,857 
1,680,765 
954,602 
8,263,053 

2,727,098 

7,140,957 

3,092,001 

3,856,559 

2,100,569 
68,151,911 

5,245,567 
62,106,316 

2,432,000 

2,716,642 

16,005,849 

37,968,788 

1,765,106 
2,822,902 
9,573,861 
13,119,119 
11,286,349 
5,049,958 
21,254,141 
11,624,669 

1  181  17fi 

2,372,119 
2,297,661 
7,905,576 
15,156,459 
1L'038'912 
5,018,310 
15,078,944 
15,289,310 
677,157 

773,812 
403,267 
845,390 
105,324 
1,608,180 
1,531,059 
10,063,745 
555,492 
71,447 

1,359,584 
1,564,467 
7,06036 

15,044,184 
2,845,639 
3,458,816 
4,476,450 

12,744,247 
33,620 

25,582,824 

38,538,223 

30,573,561 

6,716,255 

334,735 
19,370,356 
4,192,920 
28,368,797 
2,766,746 
980,416 

597,088 
19,343,173 
10,762,063 
11,068,193 
3,' 507,' 236- 

948,701 

122,432 
18,977,711 
8,773,30!) 
1.070,316 
'325,286 
16,892 

271,421 
142,849 
1,962,992 
9,906,589 
3,056,339 
796,295 

49,629,065 

51  245  865 

11,403,904 

37,686,416 

529,281 
1,352,430 
6,566,062 
1,952,099 
19,851,892 
1,531,824 

584,440 
7,082,385 
6,094,657 

949,635 
1  176  248 
6^172^094 
1,840,546 
18,551.984 
2,860,596 

545,958 
6,705,201 
8,986,028 

34,511 
1,091,650 
5,616^965 
27,257 
1,512,311 
2,475 
529,057 

914,653 
65.231 
504;  653 
1,789,353 
15,766,714 
2,815,565 
5,908 
6.705,201 
7,231,300 

1,517,078 

442,066,280 
24,128,530 

466,191,810 
15,527, 630 

382,672,715 
49,723,532 

162,498,463 
24,297,184 

173,235,526 
11,498,075 

432,396,247 
16,597,016 

187,795,647 
1,135 

184,733,601 
16,202,810 

481,722,490  448,903,263 

187,796,782 

200,936,441 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


CANADIAN  TIMBER  FOR  ITALY. 

ELM.  British  Consul  at  Milan  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  copy  of  a 
communication  from  an  Italian  firm  of  timber  agents  who  state  that  the  present  is 
an  opportune  time  for  the  importation  of  Canadian  timber  into  Italy.  Austria-Hun- 
gary has  prohibited  the  export  of  timber  and  Roumania  is  not  in  a  position  to  export 
on  account  of  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  These  two  countries  have  hitherto 
accounted  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  timber  imported  into  Italy.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  Italian  firm  in  question  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 
(Refer  File  No.  A  768.) 


SUPPLY  OF  PAPER  FOR  ARGENTINE  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  a  reliable 
source  in  Buenos  Aires  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  reluctance  shown  by  lead- 
ing Argentine  papers  to  appear,  in  however  indirect  a  manner,  to  take  sides  in  the 
war,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  curious  reason  for  this  exists  in  the  supply  of  paper 
for  the  use  of  the  newspapers.  This  supply  has  gradually  been  absorbed  hy  one  or 
two  leading  Germans,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  paper  for  printing  purposes  is 
supplied  from  German  mills.  Since  the  war  prevented  the  regular  export  of  goods 
from  Germany,  the  Germans  who  had  contracts  with  the  Argentine  papers  have  been 
compelled  to  order  supplies  from  the  United  States  in. order  to  execute  their  contracts. 

The  proprietors  of  Argentine  papers  are  thus  largely  in  the  power  of  the  German 
paper  suppliers,  and  fear  lest  any  offence  against  Germany  and  the  Germans  in  the 
shape  of  an  article  sympathetic  to  the  Allies'  cause  might  result  in  a  stoppage  of 
supplies,  which  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  paper 
mills,  who  should  no  doubt  be  able  to  make  up  any  shortage  in  the  Argentine  supplies. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFFS. 

The  Pan-American  Bulletin  for  February  publishes  an  article  reviewing  the  prin- 
cipal points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  customs  tariffs  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics.  Although  this  article  was  prepared  for  the  information  of 
exporters  in  the  United  States,  it  may  nevertheless  be  reproduced  herewith  as  having 
a  particular  interest  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  contemplating  enter- 
ing the  trade  with  Central  and  South  America. 

TARIFFS  FOR  REVENUE. 

The  effect  of  Latin- American  tariffs  on  exports  from  foreign  countries  is  neces- 
sarily great,  yet  this  effect  is  frequently  and  even  generally  misunderstood  by  the 
American  business  man  in  his  preliminary  inquiries  about  Latin- America  as  a  field 
for  United  States  exports.  Such  a  one  is  almost  sure  to  mis-state  the  problem.  Accus- 
tomed as  he  is  to  look  at  customs  tariffs  from  the  standpoint  of  protection,  and  know- 
ing the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  tariff  protection  and  the  entry  of  the 
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foreign  manufacturer  into  United  States  markets  in  the  face  of  this  protection,  he 
more  or  less  naturally  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  his  goods  bear  the  same  relation 
to  Latin- American  tariffs  as  English  or  French  goods  bear  to  that  of  this  country. 
Consequently,  the  first  inquiry  he  makes  is,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  duty?  believ- 
ing that  from  this  answer  he  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  can 
enter  the  market  or  not. 

An  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years'  study  of  Latin- American  tariffs,  and 
in  replying  to  thousands  of  inquiries  from  prospective  exporters  to  Latin-America 
makes  it  plain  to  the  writer  that  this  line  of  thought  is  at  the  root  of  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  such  tariff  inquiries.  The  actual  exporter,  of  course,  when  he  has  learned 
the  business,  ceases  to  make  this  mistake. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  there  can  be  no  protective  tariff  when  there 
is  no  home  industry  to  protect,  so  no  matter  how  high  a  rate  may  be,  even  though 
prohibitive,  it  never  becomes  protective.  It  may  be  restrictive — all  tariffs  are  restric- 
tive to  some  degree — yet  it  need  not  limit  to  any  great  extent  the  import  of  goods. 

The  vital  tariff  question  which  first  meets  the  prospective  exporter  to  Latin- 
America  is  not  the  exact  rate  of  the  tariff,  nor  the  relation  of  this  rate  to  the  value 
of  the  goods,  but  whether,  notwithstanding  the  rate,  there  is  a  demand  in  the  country 
for  the  goods;  in  other  words,  whether  the  consumer  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  duty  added.  The  fact  that  an  article  sold  at  $1  here  must  pay  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent  in-  some  Latin- American  country  is  not  vitally  important  to  the  exporter, 
provided  that  country  is  prepared  to  pay  the  additional  rate  and  does  pay  it.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  quite  different  if  there  were  an  identical  domestic  industry  which 
received  the  advantage  of  the  additional  50  per  cent,  and  it  was  against  this  industry 
that  the  foreign  exporter  must  compete.  He  might  in  this  case  find  himself  unable  to 
enter  the  market  at  all.  But  where  there  is  no  domestic  industry  the  rate  is  not  of 
prime  importance,  provided  the  fact  be  that  the  goods  are  wanted  and  the  country 
is  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  provided,  further,  that  exporters  from  all  countries  stand 
on  the  same  plane. 

The  great  bulk  of  Latin-American  imports,  amounting  to  at  least  95  per  cent 
thereof,  are  of  goods  not  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  countries,  or,  if  produced 
at  all,  not  in  the  grades  and  qualities  demanded.  It  therefore  follows  that  all  Latin- 
American  tariffs  operate  for  the  great  bulk  of  imports,  as  revenue  and  not  as  protec- 
tive tariffs.  This  is  well  understood  by  the  Latin- American  legislators,  but  is  little 
understood  by  the  prospective  American  exporter.  The  tendency  in  all  of  the  coun- 
tries is  toward  tariff  rates  adjusted  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue.  This 
idea,  of  course,  is  modified  by  economic  exigencies,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  a  dis- 
position to  favour  by  protection  the  initiation  of  domestic  industries.  Nevertheless, 
generally  speaking,  the  revenue  idea  is  the  controlling  force  in  all  tariff  legislation  in 
Latin- American  countries. 

Not  only  does  the  Latin-American  tariff  present  a  different  economic  front  to 
the  United  States  exporter  from  what  he  is  accustomed  to  see  presented  by  his  own 
tariff,  but  the  tariff  itself  is  constructed  on  different  lines.  The  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  are  almost  exclusively  ad  valorem  in  their  bases;  that  is,  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  pay  such  a  per  cent  of  their  value  as  import  duties. 
Latin-American  tariffs,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  specific  tariffs; 
that  is,  goods  pay  a  certain  definite  rate  by  number,  weight,  or  volume.  A  few  articles 
in  Latin- American  countries  may  pay  ad  valorem  duties,  but  these  are  very  few.  To 
one  accustomed  to  deal  only  with  ad  valorem  tariff  a  specific  tariff  appears  at  first 
crude  and  inequitable,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  certain  inherent  deficiencies  which  are  not 
the  same  deficiencies  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  in  all  the 
world  outside  the  United  States  is  toward  specific  rates  as  being  more  certain  and 
more  easily  and  equitably  administered.  The  operation  of  specific  duties  in  all  cases 
tends  to  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  an  inequitable  distribution  of  the  tariff 
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burden  as  between  different  grades  and  qualities  of  the  same  merchandise;  i.e.,  that 
the  cheaper  grades  sometimes  pay  the  same  rate  as  the  higher  grades. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example:  Take  two  pianos,  one  worth  $100  and  the  other 

).  If  these  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  they  pay  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  that  is,  the  $100  piano  pays  $35  duty  and  $500  piano  pays  $175 
duty.  If,  however,  these  pianos  he  exported  to  Argentina,  they  pay  the  identical  rate 
of  duty  provided  they  he  of  the  same  form.  If  they  are  both  grand  pianos  they  pay 
a  duty  of  approximately  $125;  if  they  be  baby  grands,  $75;  if  uprights,  $37.50.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  effect  of  the  duty  in  Argentina  is  to  favour  the  high-priced 
piano  at  the  expense  of  the  low-priced  one. 

So  iu  textiles.  The  effect  of  the  duties  in  Latin- American  countries  is  often  to 
favour  one  kind  or  quality  of  textile  as  against  a  certain  other  kind  or  quality. 

The  failure  to  understand  these  facts  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  failures  of 
American  exporters  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  their  goods  into  Latin-America. 
Complaints  are  sometimes  made  that  the  English  or  German  manufacturer  has  an 
advantage  in  that  his  goods  pay  a  lower  rate.  The  truth  is  that  the  English  or  Ger- 
man manufacturers  meet  the  tariff  and  the  American  does  not.  By  a  slight  change 
in  the  warp  or  woof  of  his  textile  he  changes  not  its  value  nor  its  durability  or  appear- 
ance, but  he  radically  changes  the  tariff  schedule  into  which  it  falls.  The  American 
manufacturer,  not  appreciating  what  has  been  done,  believes  that  he  is  being  unfairly 
discriminated  against. 

So  in  metal  goods.  The  presence  of  small  ornamentation  in  brass  will  often  change 
the  schedule  from  iron  or  steel  to  brass.  Leaving  off  the  ornamentation  brings  it  in 
at  the  lower  rate.  This  the  foreigner  understands;  this  the  American  scarcely  ever 
understands. 

Then,  again,  the  misnaming  of  articles  frequently  throws  them  into  a  higher 
class  where  the  duties  are  higher,  as,  for  instance,  calling  leather  substitutes  leather 
will  often  make  them  dutiable  as  leather.  It  being  remembered  that  countries  adminis- 
tering specific  tariffs  do  not  need  nor  do  they  employ  the  same  staff  of  technical 
experts  as  are  employed  in  the  United  States  customs  service;  the  passion  of  United 
States  manufacturers  for  creating  new  trade  sometimes  produces  costly  results  when 
Latin-American  tariff  schedules  come  to  be  applied.  The  ordinary  thing  with  the 
new-fangled  name  may  be  appraised  not  at  what  it  really  is,  hut  as  something  new 
and  different  and  at  a  higher  tariff  rate.  This  might  not  be  very  serious  were  it  not 
that  the  Englishman  or  other  European  who  has  no  such  fancy  in  trade  names,  but 
who  manufactures  the  competing  article  under  its  known  name,  pays  the  lesser  tariff 
rate  and  consequently  often  captures  the  trade.  An  American  manufacturer  of  glaze 
paint  or  enamel  with  a  fancy  name  and  called  a  varnish  will  pay  a  varnish  rate,  while 
the  British  manufacturer  of  the  competing  article  pays  the  paint  rate.. 

It  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  prospective  United  States  exporter  has  made 
the  preliminary  investigation  whether  or  not  he  can  compete  in  price  and  quality 
with  the  European  manufacturer  in  the  same  market  and  under  equal  conditions, 
tariff  or  no  tariff,  and  having  decided  that  he  can — for  if  he  can  not  he  had  better 
drop  the  whole  matter  of  export  and  confine  himself  to  the  domestic  market — his  next 
inquiry  should  be  whether  the  country  to  which  he  proposes  to  export  is  able  to  buy 
and  does  or  might  buy  his  particular  kind  of  goods.  Ordinarily,  this  last  is  not 
difficult  to  determine.  He  then  comes  to  the  real  tariff  question:  Are  my  goods  so 
named  as  not  to  be  handicapped  by  the  tariff?  On  account  of  some  slight  ornamen- 
tation, figure,  or  other  thing  in  itself  not  material,  are  my  goods  appraised  higher 
than  the  competing  goods  of  my  neighbour?  What  can  I  do  to  meet  the  exact  tariff 
conditions  of  my  goods  in  relation  to  those  in  competition  therewith? 

The  tariff  situation  is  therefore  one  to  be  intelligently  handled  by  those  having 
exact  knowledge.  In  fact,  it  takes  expert  knowledge  in  two  lines  acting  together. 
Each  is  useless,  and  most  often  worse  than  useless,  acting  independently.  It  requires 
the  technical  tariff  expert  and  it  requires  also  the  technical  manufacturing  expert. 
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BRITISH  TELEGRAPH  POLE  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  notice  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  telegraph  poles  for  the 
British  Post  Office  Service  appeared  on  page  687  of  Weekly  Report  No.  582.  It  was 
here  stated  that  copies  of  the  conditions  of  contract  for  the  supply  of  these  poles  were 
being  forwarded  to  the  Department  where  they  would  be  available  fdr  the  inspection 
of  interested  Canadians.  These  tender  forms  have  since  come  to  hand  and  in  order 
that  every  opportunity  may  be  presented  for  their  inspection  by  those  interested  a 
copy  has  been  forwarded  to  each  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  following  cities :  Mont- 
real, Halifax,  St.  John  and  Vancouver;  two  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Traders'  Bank  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  and  the  British 
Columbia  Forestry  Office,  Victoria,  B.C.,  have  also  been  provided  with  a  copy.  This 
tender  form  covers  the  current  year  (the  contracts  for  the  year  have  already  been  let), 
and  tenders  for  1916  will  be  requested  in  July  or  August  when  a  similar  tender  form 
may  be  obtained.  Those  interested  should  apply  to  one  of  the  above  associations  to 
which  copies  of  the  tender  forms  have  been  sent  and  inspect  the  same.  Copies  may 
also  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  A  989.) 


REDUCTION  OF  FRENCH  DUTIES  ON  PAPER  AND  PULP. 

The  Department  is  informed  that  by  a  French  Presidential  Decree,  dated  the  16th 
February,  1915,  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent  has  been  granted  on  the  customs  duties  on 
paper  and  pulp  destined  for  pre'ss  purposes  imported  into  France. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  February  24,  1915 : — 


Cheese:  — 

Bristol   89/  90/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   89/  90/ 

London   88/  90/ 

Glasgow   90/  92/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) —  * 

Bristol   71/         74/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   67/         72/  <i 

London   70/  74/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   64/  68/ 

London  

Glasgow   70/  71/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   70/  73/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   66/  69/ 

London  »...'-.   f8'  71/  m 

Glaserow   .  - 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  February  27,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living :  — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs   ".  

Swine    

Horses   ...  

Fresh  meat  : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton       M  ii  ii      li 

Pork       .  ., 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon  "   ii 

Beef  «.  

Hams   M 

Pork  

Meat,  vm enumerated,  salted     •• 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned)  

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter  -.    

Margarine   n 

Cheese    h 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

ii     cream  >   »■ 

.1     condensed   n 

preserved,  other  kinds  _   m 

Eggs  Ct.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard  , 

Com,  grain,  meal  and  flour  : — 

Wheat   

Wheat  meal  and  florr   n 

Barley   «i 

Oats    

Peas   ii 

Beans   » 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples  .   

Pears     n 

Hay   Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


1!) 


215 

50 

165,270 
a5,365 
23,874 
22,491 

104,426 
139, 186 
10,105 
20,317 

96,037 

t  OO 

18,044 
6,796 
3,275 

143,822 
334 
27,324 
4,045 
4,502 

5,413 

38,109 

96,562 
29,307 
39,571 

99,382 
38,516 
41,633 

253 
27,126 
732 
462,467 
23,627 
7,186 
3,190 
22,748 

653 
32,461 
2,236 
262,822 
24,584 
1,989 
14,173 
55,994 

1,475,300 
125,400 
168,700 
430,300 
19,000 
12,590 
157,700 

1,061,700 
144,000 
185,900 
227,000 
15,760 
24,140 
1,033,500 

27,468 
2,155 
338 
241 

111,773 
2,  OSS 
96 
470 
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RAILWAY  TIES  REQUIRED  IN  SERVIA. 

The  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  has  for- 
warded to  the  Department  the  translation  of  a  despatch  from  Nich,  Servia,  dated 
February  25,  1915,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Servian  Official  Gazette  has  published 
a  note  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  soliciting  offers  for  the  supply  of  100,000 
railway  ties,  to  be  2  metres  in  length,  70  by  25  centimetres  in  width,  and  16  centi- 
metres in  thickness.  These  railway  ties  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  third 
part  of  the  road  from  Nich  to  Kynajevatz,  which  forms  part  of  the  Adriatic  line. 
The  first  two  portions  of  this  line  from  Parhovc  to  Zaetchar  and  from  Zaetchar  to 
Kynajevatz  have  already  been  opened  to  traffic. 


CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

A  British  Proclamation  dated  March  11  declares  the  following  articles  to  be 
absolute  contraband  of  war  in  addition  to  those  set  out  in  the  Proclamation  of 
December  23 :  Raw  wool,  wool  tops  and  noils ;  woollen  and  worsted  yarns ;  tin, 
chloride  of  tin,  and  tin  ore;  castor  oil;  paraffin  wax;  copper  iodide;  lubricants; 
hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  horses;  skins  of  calves,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  and  deer; 
leather  (undressed  or  dressed)  suitable  for  saddlery  and  harness;  military  boots  or 
military  clothing;  ammonia  and  its  salts  (simple  or  compound)  ;  liquid  ammonia, 
urea,  aniline,  and  their  compounds. 

The  Proclamation  also  declares  tanning  substances  of  all  kinds,  including 
extracts  for  use  in  tanning,  to  be  conditional  contraband,  and  states  that  the  terms 
"  foodstuffs  "  and  "  feeding  stuffs  for  animals  "  (previously  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
conditional  contraband)  are  considered  to  include  oleaginous  seeds,  nuts,  and  kernels 
(and  cakes  and  meals  made  therefrom),  as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats, 
other  than  linseed  oil,  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  EXPORT  LICENSES. 

HIDES  AND  LEATHER. 

The  following  particulars  relate  to  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  exportation 
of  hides  and  leather  from  the  United  Kingdom:— 

The  broad  principles  governing  the  grant  of  licenses  are  as  follows: — 

1.  To  allow  no  hides,  skins  or  leather  to  leave  the  country  which  are  likely  to 
be  required  for  military  purposes. 

2.  To  prevent  any  of  the  above  materials  even  if  not  required,  going  to  any 
destination  from  which  they,  or  anything  produced  from  them,  might  reach  the 
enemy. 

3.  Provided  these  principles  are  observed  it  is  not  desired  in  any  way  to  hinder 
export  to  safe  destinations. 

As  regards  details,  applications  are,  generally  speaking,  being  dealt  with  at  present 
on  the  following  lines,  but  each  case  is  necessarily  treated  on  its  merits  and  circum- 
stances may  necessitate  changes  of  policy  from  time  to  time: — 
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HIDES. 

(a)  British  market  hides  are  all  required. 

(b)  Calfskins  from  12  pounds  upwards  (or  if  dry  and  of  good  quality,  from  7 
pounds  upwards)  are  required. 

(e)  South  American  hides — Wet-salted  heavy  weights  are  required.  Commoner 
classes  of  lighteT  weight  may  be  exported  under  license  to  safe  destinations.  Dry- 
salted  undeT  •">_  pounds  and  dry  hides  under  27  pounds  may  be,  in  most  cases,  exported. 

(</)  Australian  and  New  Zealand  hides — Wet-salted  of  50  pounds  and  upwards 
are  generally  required,  subject  to  quality. 

(e)  Cape  hides— Wet-salted  of  55  pounds  and  upwards  are  required,  and  dry- 
salted  of  3®  pounds  and  upwards.  Dry  capes  of  27  pounds  and  upwards  are  also 
required. 

(/)  (i)  East  India  hides  of  all  classes,  and  (ii)  Pigskins — Applications  to  export 
these  to  safe  destinations  can  usually  be  favourably  considered  at  present. 

(g)  Dry  hides  not  falling  under  any  of  the  above  categories  may  in  any  case 
usually  be  exported  under  license  to  safe  destinations  if  under  20  pounds  weight,  and 
higher  weights  of  some  kinds  can  go  the  question  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
particular  consignment. 

LEATHER. 

No  leather  is  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  country  that  is  likely  to  be  required  for 
army  purposes.  No  bends  of  12  pounds  average  and  over  are  allowed  to  go  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  for  the  military  requirements  of  the  dominions.  No  har- 
ness hides  are  allowed  to  go.  Applications  to  export  to  our  allies  split  hides,  dressing 
hides,  and  belly  grains  are  generally  favourably  considered;  so  also  are  applications 
to  export  to  safe  destinations  fancy  leathers  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  goods  are  allowed  to  go  freely  under  license  at  present,  if  to  safe 
destinations : — 

Horse  hides,  buffalo  hides,  light  sheep  pelts,  pelt  grains,  sheep  fleshes,  sheep  skins 
without  wool. 

Valonea,  French  chestnut  extract  and  oakwood  extract  are  being  retained. 

Returns  of  all  the  above  classes  of  goods  are  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  show 
that  anything  is  getting  in  short  supply  the  issue  of  licenses  in  such  cases  will  be 
suspended. 

Applications  should  contain  sufficient  particulars  on  the  above  lines,  to  show 
whether  the  goods  are  fit  to  be  licensed;  otherwise  delay  is  inevitable. 

Exporters  and  others  concerned  are  informed  that  in  future  all  applications  for 
licenses  to  export  prohibited  and  restricted  goods,  and  all  communications  in  respect 
thereof  which  have  hitherto  been  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  War  Trade  Department,  4  Central  Buildings,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W. 

The  forms  can  be  obtained  on  application,  either  personally  or  in  writing  at  the 
address  named,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  issue  of  the  forms  of  appli- 
cation at  the  Customs  House,  London,  and  at  the  offices  of  Customs  and  Excise  in 
certain  places  in  the  country.  Due  notice  will  be  given  as  soon  as  these  arrangements 
have  been  completed. 
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MACHINERY  CATALOGUES  FOR  CHINA. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Shanghai,  suggesting  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery,  when  sending 
catalogues  of  their  manufactures  to  China,  should  also  invariably  send  comprehensive 
price  lists  of  their  goods.  This  omission  is  observed  mostly  in  machinery  catalogues 
coming  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  distance  to  China  is  so  great  that  there 
is  too  much  time  required  for  the  needed  information  to  pass  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  and  frequently  sales  are  postponed,  or  lost,  by  dealers  in  China  not  being  able 
to  quote  prices  on  the  spot. 


NORWEGIAN  FISHERIES  IN  1914. 

The  Fish  Trades  Gazette  in  their  issue  of  February  27,  1915,  published  a  review 
of  the  fisheries  of  Norway  in  the  year  1914,  which  is  submitted  herewith  for  the 
information  of  those  interested  in  the  Canadian  fishing  industry  and  desirous  of  being 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  competitive  sources  of  supply. 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES.  f 

The  statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  Norway  last  year  are  not  yet  published,  but  a 
review  of  them  is  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Norsk  Fisheritidende,  from  which 
the  following  account  is  taken.  The  cod  fishery  gave  a  result  over  the  average  as  to 
quantity,  and  considerably  over  it  as  to  value.  The  good  prospects  in  the  dried-fish 
markets  allowed  a  higher  average  price  to  be  paid  to  the  fishermen.  The  quantity 
cured  as  split-fish  was  larger  than  in  1913,  and  the  disposal  of  the  product  was  good 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  disturbed  business,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  greater  than  for  a  long  time.  The  cod  fishery  itself 
did  not  start  very  well,  but  things  improved,  and  the  aggregate  catch  was  57,900,000 
fish,  as  compared  with  41,200,000  in  1913  and  62,400,000  in  1912.  The  Lofoten  fishery 
was  very  poor,  and  that  at  Tromso  province  and  outside  the  Lofotens  was  also  poor, 
but  in  Romsdal  province  the  catch  was  unprecedentedly  large,  viz.,  12,000,000  fish. 
The  "  Lodde  "  (capelan)  fishery  at  Finmarken  for  small  cod  and  codling  began  in  the 
last  days  of  March,  and  yielded  23,600,000  fish,  as  compared  with  34,300,000  in  1913 
and  33,700,000  in  1912.  The  prices  were  exceptionally  high.  The  aggregate  catch  of 
cdd  (full-grown  fish,  or  "  skrei "  and  "  loddetorsk,"  or  capelan-caught  small  cod) 
amounted  to  81,500,000,  of  which  ^.7,900,000  were  "  hung  "  for  drying  as  stock-fish  and 
60,000,000  salted  for  split-fish. 

HERRING  FISHERIES. 

These  were  rather  unequal,  the  "  large  "  and  the  "  spring  "  fisheries  giving  less 
returns  than  in  1913,  and  the  quantity  salted  was  less.  The  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year  were  large,  and  the  great  Yarmouth  fishing  in  1913  kept  prices  down. 
In  this  instance,  however,  things  brightened  very  much  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
the  demand  for  Norwegian  herrings  became  active  at  good  prices,  and  the  whole  stocks 
were  soon  cleared  off.  The  catch  of  "  fat "  herrings  was  larger  than  in  1913,  but  they 
were  generally  of  small  size.    The  war  here  also  soon  cleared  off  the  fish,  and  the 
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financial  returns  were  good.  The  "large"  fishery  began  late,  and  little  was  caught 
before  Christmas  (1913);  it  improved  in  January  and  February.  The  total  catch 
was  about  200,000  crans,  of  which  128,300  crans  were  iced  for  export,  79,850  crans 
wore  Baited,  and  the  rest  used  for  home  consumption.  The  value  was  about  3,300,000 
kroner,  as  compared  with  4,20Oy000  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  catch  in  the  spring 
fishery  amounted  to  about  717,000  crans,  against  1,000,000  crans  in  1913.  The  average 
price  was  only  3*56  kroner  per  cran,  the  total  value  being  about  2,545,000  kroner.  The 
fat-herring  fishery  also  began  late,  and  though  the  quantity  was  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  the  value  was  greater  owing  to  the  high  prices.  The  catch  was  about 
500,000  crans,  as  compared  with  170,000  crans  in  1913  and  336,000  in  1912.  The 
average  price  was  11  kroner  per  cran,  the  aggregate  amounting  to  about  5,330.000 
kroner.  About  23,000  crans  were  iced  and  212,000  crans  were  sold  to  the  herring-oil 
factories;  854,000  barrels  were  salted,  against  106,000  in  1913  and  231,000  in  1912. 
The  drift-net  fishing  in  the  North  sea  was  a  small  affair,  yielding  only  2,900  barrels, 
as  compared  with  0,000  in  1913  and  20,900  in  1912.  At  Iceland  the  Norwegians  salted 
I  L8,664  barrels,  the  Icelanders  71,742  barrels,  the  Danes  24,960,  the  Swedes  25,972,  and 
the  Germans  1,950  barrels. 

SPRAT  FISHING. 

This  is  of  great  importance  for  the  tinning  industry,  and  it  was  not  very  good 
in  1014.  On  the  old  grounds  in  the  Stavanger  Fjord  and  Sondhordland  the  sprats 
were  practically  not  to  be  got.  Later  they  were  secured  in  the  Hardanger,  at  North 
I  lergenhus  province,  and  Romsdal.  The  total  brought  to  Stavanger,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  "sardine"  tinning  industry,  was  245,000  "  skjaepper  "  (half-bushels, 
equal  to  21-13  quarts),  valued  at  938,000  kroner,  as  compared  with  208,500  skjaepper, 
valued  at  882,500  kroner.  The  supply  was  insufficient  for  the  factories,  which  there- 
fore used  a  much  larger  quantity  of  small  herrings  and  mixed  catches  of  herrings  and 
sprats  than  formerly,  viz.,  514,000  skjaepper  of  small  herrings  and  400,000  mixed, 
against  301,000  and  65,000  skjaepper,  respectively,  in  1913.  The  value  of  the  small 
herrings  was  851,000  kroner,  and  of  the  mixed  catches  831,000  kroner. 


MACKEREL. 

The  fishery  for  the  American  market  (Dorgemakrelnsket),  which  takes  place  in 
the  North  sea,  began  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  was  interfered  with  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  grounds  being  exposed  to  the  possible  warlike  operations  of 
the  belligerent  fleets.  The  fishery  closed  much  earlier  than  usual  on  this  account,  and 
the  catch  amounted  to  35,512  barrels,  as  compared  with  42,949  barrels  in  1913  and 
48,699  barrels  in  1912.  The  prices  were  fairly  uniform  throughout,  about  90  ore  per 
kilogramme  for  No.  l's  down  to  30  ore  for  No.  5's.  The  average  price  was  higher 
than  in  1913,  and  the  aggregate  value  was  estimated  at  about  1,978,000  kroner.  About 
18,000  barrels  were  brought  into  Norwegian  ports  by  Swedish  vessels,  nearly  all  to 
Kristiansand.  The  coast  mackerel  fishery  yielded  between  12,000,000  and  14,000,000 
fish,  valued  at  about  1,300,000  kroner.  About  a  million  and  a  half  were  salted  and 
split,  and  421,000  kilogrammes  were  exported  fresh,  against  735,000  kilos,  in  the 
previous  year. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 


Bahamas. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Act  imposing  a  10  per  cent  sur- 
tax or  additional  duty  on  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  when  imported  into 
the  Bahama  Islands.  The  clauses  of  this  Act  which  was  assented  to  on  March  8,  1915, 
are  as  follows: — 

BAHAMAS  CUSTOMS  SURTAX. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Tariff  Amendment  Act,  1915,  and  shall  be  read 
and  construed  as  one  with  the  Tariff  Act,  1914,  hereinafter  called  the  Principal  Act. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  imposed,  chargeable,  leviable,  collectable 
and  payable,  by  and  under  the  Principal  Act  upon  the  articles  inserted,  described 
and  set  forth  in  the  first  schedule  thereto,  including  all  articles  upon  which  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  customs  is  imposed,  chargeable,  leviable,  collectable  and  payable  under 
the  Principal  Act,  there  snail  be  imposed,  charged,  levied,  collected  and  paid  into  His 
Majesty  the  King,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  colony, 
a  surtax  or  additional  duty  of  customs  of  10  per  centum  on  such  duties  of  customs. 

3.  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  then  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  for- 
warded the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian exporters: — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Good* 


Electric  appliances,  viz.  : — 

Igniters,  electric  (for  gas  or  oil  engines). 
Mops,   circulars,  polishing,    (made  of 
calico,  yarn,  etc.)  : — 

If  imported  separately,  and  not  recog- 
nizable to  the  satisfaction  of  the  col- 
lector as  parts  peculiar  to  any  parti- 
cular machine. 

If  imported  with,  and  being  parts  of, 
a  dutiable  machine  (whether  attach- 
ed or  unattached). 
Stoppers,  plain,  unomamental  for  jar-?, 
imported  with,  and  being  parts  of, 
but  detached  from,  the  jars  : — 

If  the  jars  are  dutiable  


If  the  jars  are  free  

Surgical  appliances,  viz.  : — 

Adhesive  plaster,  viz.  :-— Seabury  & 
Johnson's  oxide  of  zinc  adhesive 
plaster,  Johnson's  &  Johnson's 
"  Z.O."  adhesive  plaster,  andsimi- 
lar  faintly  medicated  non-remedial 
plaster. 


Classification 
under  Tariff,  and 
Item  No. 


As  part  of  gas  or  oil  engines  (3H5) 

As  brushware  (245)  

As  parts  of  the  machine  

As  plain  unornamental  stoppers 
(452).  - 

As  parts  of  the  jars  (319)  

As  surgical  appliances  (270)  


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


p.  c. 


Free., 


25 


Free. . 


Preferential 
Surtax  on 
Foreign  Good? 


p.  c. 


20 


12| 


10 
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South  Africa. 

The  following  interpretations  of  the  South  African  Customs  Tariff,  together 
with  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  1014  Tariff  Book,  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oape  Town,  for  the  information  of  Canadians  engaged 
in  the  export  trade  to  South  Africa: — 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF  INTERPRETATIONS. 

Interpretations  No.  1. — The  following  tariff  interpretations  were  issued  subse- 
quently to  the  publication  of  the  Official  Tariff  Book,  1914,  and  are  given  hereby  for 
purposes  of  general  information : — 


Article. 


Antinonnin,  a  disinfectant  paint   

Atomiser,  for  spraying  the  nose  and  throat  

"  Barret "  Jacks,  for  lifting  motor  cars  

Collar  boxes,  leather  

Cotton,   hemp  and  jute  yarns,  for  manufacturing 

purposes   

*  Envelopes,  printed  on,  advertising  

(  Mass  brushes,  for  cleaning  commutators  on  dynamos. 

Glaziers  points,  for  fixing  glass  in  frames  ' 

Hold-alls  and  dressing  rolls,  made  wholly  or  chiefly 

of  leather    

Jaconet  •  

Leather  cases — Attache,  writing,  letter,   card,  and 

music    

Leather  wristlets  

Match  box  covers,  leather     . 

Melsitos,  wheat  honey  

Ovaltine,  a  tonic  food   . .  . 

Pimm's  No.  1  Cup  


Plaster— Mead's  rubber  adhesive  

Salicuin  glue  . .  

Salisbury  beer,  a  powder  

Silos  for  preserving  fodder  *  

Spaghetti  in  tomato  sauce  

Spectacle  frames,  gold  or  plated  

Stretcher,  folding,  for  hospital  and  field  use  (not  being 

imported  by  a  recognized  association,  corps  or 

hospital) 

"  Wyandott  "  sanitary  cleaner  and  cleanser  


Rate. 


Per 


£100 
£100 
£100 
£100 


£100 
£100 
£100 


£  s.  d. 
15  0  0 
15  0  0 
3  0  0 
15  0  0 

Free 
25  0  0 
15  0  0 
15  0  0 


£100  25  0  0 
£100      15  0  0 


£100 
£100 
£100 
£100 
£100 


15  0  0 
15  0  0 
25  0  0 
15  0  0 
15  0  0 


Imp.  gal.  12  0 
or  25%  ad. 


£100 
lb. 

£100 
£100 
£100 


Free 
15  0  0 

0  0  21 
13  0  0 
15  0  0 
15  0  0 


£100  15  0  0 
£100       15  0  0 


No.  in 
Tariff. 


193 
193 
110 
193 

159 
53c 
193 
193 

67 
193 

193 
193 

71 
193 
193 

446 
ral.  which- 

188a 
193 
43 
114a 
193 
193 


193 
193 


Rebate  (under  the 
respective  T  a  r  i  ff 

numbers)  upon 
goods  the  growth, 
produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  U.K. 
or  reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 


3%  ad  valorem. 

3% 

Whole  duty. 
3%  ad.  valorem. 

3% 

3% 
3% 

3% 
3% 

3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
Nil. 

ever  duty  is  the 
greater. 

3%  ad  valorem, 
^d.  per  lb. 
Whole  of  the  duty. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
3% 


3% 
3% 


*  The  words  "  and  similar  stationery  "  in  item  537c  must  be  taken  to  refer  only  to  those 
articles  enumerated  under  item  53cZ. 

Add  to  list  B,  "  Skimf ed  milks,"  on  page  351  of  the  Tariff  Book:  "Nymph  brand" 
Swedish  condensed  milk. 

Add  to  list  A,  "Pull  cream  milks,"  on  page  347  of  the  Tariff  Book:  Condensed  milks,  (1) 
"Cupid  brand";    (2)  "Nabob  brand";    (3)  "Van  Tromp  brand." 

N.B. — Almanacs  and  calendars,  with  words  of  greeting  thereon,  e.g.,  a  lithograph  with 
calendar  attached,  bearing  the  words  "  To  wish  you  merry  days  in  1915,"  are  classed  under 
Tariff  No.  53d  as  cards.  This  restricts  the  decisions  on  pages  20  and  60  of  the  Tariff  Book 
under  "  Almanacs  and  Calendars,  otherwise." 
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Interpretation  No.  2. — The  following 
for  purposes  of  general  information : — 


tariff  interpretations  are  hereby  published 


Articles. 


Capsolin  (Parke,  Davis  &  Co's.)  

Einollientine  (Parke,  Davis  &  Co's.)  

*  Pictures,  framed  : — 

Pictures,  (not  being  advertisements) 
Frames  and  glass  

Rifle  sling,  leather  


Rate. 


£     s.  d. 
Per  £100     15    0  0 
„  £100     15    0  0 

Free. 
„  £100     15   0  0 
h  £100    15   0  0 


No.  in 
Tariff. 


193 
193 

179 

193 
193 


Rebate  (under  the 
respective  Tariff 
numbers)  upon 
goods  the  growth, 
produce,  or 
manufacture  of 

theU.  K. 
or  reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 


3  %  ad  valorem. 
3 


On  page  238,  add  to  list  of  standard  disinfectants:   "  Carbolite  "  disinfecting  fluid. 
On  page  347,  add  to  list  of  full  cream  milks:   "Mercury"  and  "Naval"  brands  condensed 
milks. 

*  This  cancels  decision  on  page  212  of  the  Tariff  Book,  and  the  note  "  Pictures  "  on  page  355. 


Corrections  to  he  made  in  Customs  Tariff  Booh,  1914. 

Pages  44,  US,  and  176  :  Machine  blanketing  and  felt  £  s.  d. 
(only  if   imported  by  persons    engaged   in  an 
industry,  and  on  a  declaration  that  it  is  solely  for 

use  on  industrial  machines)  Per  £100      3  0    0  114a  Whole  of  the  duty. 

Page  122  :  Floral  stationery   „  £100     15  0   0  193    3  %  ad  valorem. 

Page  124  :  French  cream  (Bush  &  Co.)   ,,£100     15  0    0  193  3 

Page  248  :  Seed,  Spring  Veitch  (non-edible)   Free.  182 

Page  306  :  Watrole,  an  hydraulic  lubricant   Imp.  galO  0    3  34  Nil. 

Page  335  :  Essential  oil,  mustard*.  


*  This  must  not  be  confused  with  the  fixed  or  expressed  mustard  oil,  largely  imported  by 
Indians  for  use  as  food,  which  is  dutiable  under  Tariff  No.  193. 
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Interpretation  Xo.  3. — The  following  tariff  interpretations  are  hereby  published 

for  purposes  of  general  information: — 


Article. 

Rate. 

No.  in 
Tariff. 

Rebate  (under  the 
respective  Tariff 
numbers)  upon 
goods  the  growth, 
produce,  or 
manufacture  of 
the  U.K.  or 
reciprocating 
British  Colonies. 

£ 

d. 

Asbestos  aprons   

Per  £100  3 

0 

0 

114a 

Whole  of  the  duty. 
ii 

„  £100  3 

0 

0 

114a 

n  £100  3 

0 

0 

114a 

ii 

„  £100  25 

0 

0 

56 

3  %  ad  valorem. 

Uravy  salt  and  gravy  colouring,  "Monk  &  Glass". . . 

n  £100  15 

0 

0 

193 

3  ii 

"Kasenit"  hardening  compound  (for  tempering  steel). 

ii  £100  15 

0 

0 

193 

3  i« 

Kellogs  Food  Co.'s  preparations  : — 

1001b.  0 

2 

6 

19a  (ii) 

3d.  per  100  lb. 

„    1001b.  0 

1 

2 

9rl    nor  1  HO  IK 

iU.  per  no. 

.,  £100  15 

0 

0 

193 

3  %  ad  valorem. 

*  Leat  her  attache  cases  :  — 

Empty     

ii  £100  25 

0 

0 

67 

3 

„  £100  15 

0 

0 

193 

3 

Fitted  as  dressing  or  suit  cases,  including  the  fit- 

tings, whether  gold,  silver,  plated,  or  not   

„  £100  25 

0 

0 

67 

3 

Oil  varnish  stain — Jackson's  

ii  imp. gal.  0 

2 

0 

48 

Nil. 

i,     ii     „  0 

2 

0 

48 

M 

On  page  162  of  Tariff  Book,  add  note  to  lactic  acid  : — If  imported  by  tanners,  lactic  acid  may  be 
admitted  under  item  167,  on  a  declaration  that  it  is  to  be  used  solely  for  tanning  purposes. 
On  page  356  add  :  Cocoanut  oil,  C.  &  E.  Morton's  ;  cotton-seed  oil,  McEuen's  &  Co.'s. 
On  page  347,  add  to  list  of  full-cream  milks  :    Molico  dry  milk. 
*  This  qualifies  decision  appearing  in  Tariff  Interpretation  No.  1. 

Corrections  to  be  made  in  Tariff  Book,  1914. 


Page  82:  Cocoa  and  milk,  peptonized;  delete  word 

"  unsweetened. 

Page  162  :  Lacquer  (varnish)  

Lacquer  (black  japan)   ... 

Page  236  :  Road  rollers,  steam  and  motor  

Page  242  :  "  Salonlene  "  should  read  "  sanolene." 
Page  274  :  Sulphurous  ether  (spirituous);  delete 

the  word  "  not." 
Page  359  :  Pea  flour ;  tariff  No.  should  be  37b 


Nil. 

3  %  ad  valoram. 
Whole  of  the  duty. 


Russia. 

The  following  particulars  with  reference  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Russian 
tariff  were  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  February  25,  1915: — 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  REVISION". 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  a  translation 
of  an  article,  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Moscow 
factory  owners  and  manufacturers,  giving  particulars  of  certain  projected  modifica- 
tions of  the.  Russian  Customs  Tariff,  which  it  is  understood  have  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Russian  Government.  H.M.  Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  in  forward- 
ing the  translation,  states  that  the  information  furnished  in  this  article  is  in  no  way 
official,  but  is  probably  substantially  correct. 
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It  appears  that  the  proposals  for  tariff  modifications  are,  in  their  latest  and 
revised  form,  as  follows : — 

(10  The  "  Conventional "  rates  of  duty  resulting  from  the  Russian  Commercial 
Treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  are  to  he  abrogated,  and  the  goods 
covered  by  those  rates  are  to  be  cleared  at  the  "  General "  Tariff  rates  of  duty, 
increased  by  10  per  cent  (except  as  regards  certain  goods  mentioned  under  (3)  below, 
in  respect  of  which  specially  increased  rates  are  to  be  imposed). 

(2)  No  change  is  to  be  made  as  regards  goods  the  duties  on  which  are  fixed  by 
the  Russian  Commercial  Treaties  with  France,  Italy  and  Portugal. 

(3)  Certain  goods,  including  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  spirits  and  beer,  dressed  hides 
and  skins,  furskinp,  certain  leather  wares,  certain  glass  wares,  rubber  (crude),  certain 
colours,  cutlery,  clock  and  watchmaker's  wares,  vehicles,  cotton,  jute,  wool,  cotton 
yarns,  and  certain  cotton  tissues,  are  to  be  subject  to  special  augmented  rates  of  duty, 
which,  it  appears,  represent  an  average  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  on  the  existing 
tariff  rates. 

(4)  The  existing  rates  on  a  small  number  of  articles  are  to  be  maintained  in 
force.  These  articles  are:  Cocoa  in  the  bean  and  cocoa  husks;  cooking  salt  of  all 
kinds;  manures;  bones,  prepared  or  not;  sulphate  of  ammonia;  cast-iron  in  pigs, 
scrap,  and  shavings,  except  ferro-manganese,  ferro-silicon,  and  f erro-chrome ;  port- 
able engines  connected  with  complex  threshing  machines  and  steam  ploughs;  spare 
parts  for  agricultural  machines  and  apparatus  imported  together  with  such  machines 
and  apparatus;  paper  pulp  (mechanical) — wood  pulp;  paper  clippings  and  waste; 
paper  pulp  (chemical) — cellulose  pulp  made  from  rags,  etc. 

(5)  All  other  goods  are  to  pay  the  existing  "  General "  tariff  rates  of  duty, 
increased  by  10  per  cent. 

A  translation  of  the  tariff,  showing  in  detail  the  effect  of  these  proposals,  will  be 
published  in  due  course. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

HONG  KONG. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  the  Year  1913. 

(By  the  Colonial  Secretary.) 

unreliability  of  figures. 

The  remarks  with  which  this  section  of  the  Harbour  Master's  Report  has  always 
opened,  as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  figures  supplied  by  shipmasters,  were  never  more 
fully  justified  than  this  year,  the  discrepancies  between  the  quantities  of  various  items 
reported  and  the  actual  quantities,  which  in  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  discover, 
being  very  marked. 

imports. 

Under  this  heading,  which  includes  all  cargo  landed  or  transhipped  in  the  colony 
from  ocean  vessels  and  river  steamers  (not  from  junks  or  steam  launches),  a  total  of 
4,956,125  tons  was  reported,  which,  compared  with  that  reported  for  1012,  shows  the 
enormous  increase  of  804,000  tons,  or  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Of  this  total,  the  imports  of  coal,  case  oil,  rice,  timber,  and  "  general "  show 
increases,  while  cotton  goods,  flour,  bulk  oil,  and  liquid  fuel  show  decreases. 
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COAL. 

Here  an  increase  is  reported  of  75,000  tons,  or  7  per  cent. 

This,  as  Inst  year,  is  accounted  for  by  increased  demand  for  coal  in  Canton,  and 
generally  inland;  about  one-third  of  the  total  having  been  re-exported  to  Canton. 

No  coal  of  British  origin  arrived  in  the  colony,  except  that  imported  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  imports  of  Japanese  coal  fell  off  considerably  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  its  place  being  taken  by  increased  imports  of  Chinese  coal. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

The  decrease  indicated  here  amounts  to  19,894  tons,  or  33  per  cent.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  this  decrease  is  borne  out  by  facts  although  there  was  undoubtedly 
considerable  reduction  in  imports  of  both  piece  goods  and  yarn. 

The  favourable  prospects  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  noted  in  last 
year's  report,  were  destined  to  be  extinguished  by  the  renewed  political  trouble  in 
China,  which  created1  unrest  and  financial  difficulties  destructive  to  trade,  with  the 
result  that  the  demand  fell  to  zero,  and  no  shipments  were  made.  During  the  last 
part  of  the  year,  however,  the  trade  revived,  prices  ruling  steady,  and  exchange 
generally  favourable. 

FLOUR. 

Here  was  reported  a  decrease  of  30,716  tons,  or  31  per  cent,  most  of  which  is 
fabulous,  the  imports  of  flour  being  probably  reported,  in  many  cases,  as  "  general." 
The  actual  imports  amounted  to  129,415  tons,  of  which  67,887  tons  were  reported.  This 
amended  total,  compared  with  that  for  1912,  gives  a  decrease  of  12,950  tons,  or  10 
per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  actual  reduction  in  imported  flour  is  undoubtedly  the 
recrudescence  of  political  trouble  in  China,  which  caused  shippers  to  be  cautions. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that;  Canada,  during  1913,  made  her  first  shipment  of 
flour  to  this  market.  The  quantity  is  as  yet  small,  only  8,000  tons,  or  6  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  but  given  more  stable  conditions  in  China,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Canadian  mills  will  shortly  be  sending  us  large  quantities. 

KEROSENE  OIL. 

Bulk  oil  shows  a  falling  off  of  12,537  tons,  or  18  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  not 
of  any  importance.  The  stocks  in  hand  in  the  colony  were  large  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  low  at  the  end,  more  having  been  sold  than  imported.  The  actual  con- 
sumption of  oil,  imported  in  bulk,  in  South  China  decreased  by  about  5  per  cent, 
but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  increased  consumption  of  oil  imported 
in  cases.  Bulk  oil  is  always  decanted  into  tins  before  distribution  in  China,  so  that 
to  the  actual  customer  it  makes  little,  if  any,  difference  in  what  form  it  arrives  in 
this  colony. 

CASE  OIL. 

Here  an  increase  of  12,243  tons,  or  33  per  cent,  is  reported,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  bulk  oil,  there  is  no  significance  in  the  figures.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  stocks 
and  freights.  Stocks  were  low  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  freights  high.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  year  freights  dropped,  and  large  shipments  were  made,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  all  available  storage  was  virtually  full.  During  the  year  a 
new  competitor  in  this  trade  has  entered  the  arena,  in  the  shape  of  the  Texas  Oil 
Company,  who  have  made  some  large  shipments  to  this  market. 

LIQUID  FUEL. 

A  large  decrease  is  reported  here,  amounting  to  8,116  tons,  or  nearly  41  per  cent. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  verify  the  suspicions  that  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  fuel 
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has  entered  the  colony  unreported,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  so  from  the  fact  that, 
although  the  vessels  of  the  Toyen  Kisen  Kaisha  have  ceased  to  bunker  here,  the  demand 
from  other  points  is  increasing. 

OPIUM. 

A  further  decrease  is  shown  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  raw  opium,  which  indi- 
cates generally  the  effect  of  the  opium  agreement  of  May,  1911,  and  of  the  subsequent 
arrangements  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  China. 

RICE. 

The  figures  furnished  by  shipmasters  show  an  increase  in  the  rice  imports  of  34; 
per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.  The  rice 
crop  in  China  was  above  average,  so  that  there  was  no  need  for  extra  importation. 
In  Annam  and  Siam  the  crops  were  unusually  good,  and  prices  ruled  low.  The  Tonking 
crop  was  poor.  The  figures  given  show  that  about  750,000  tons  of  rice  arrived  in  the 
colony  during  the  year. 

TIMBER. 

The  increase  of  9,663  tons,  or  13-5  per  cent,  reported  is  due  to  the  increased 
demand  for  Borneo  hardwoods  and  American  and  Canadian  pine,  for  house  and  ship 
building.    It  is  mostly  sent  on  in  junks  to  Canton. 

RATTANS. 

The  trade  in  rattans  is  an  increasing  one,  though  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
the  reports  sent  in,  which  show  an  increase  of  2,426  tons.  The  quantity  reported  in 
1912  was  907  tons  and  in  1913  3,333  tons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  10,588  tons  were 
imported  in  the  latter  year,  being  an  increase  of  about  11  per  cent.  Of  this  total, 
about  60  per  cent  comes  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  30  per  cent  from  Java,  and  10 
per  cent  from  Borneo.    About  one-third  is  exported  raw,  to  Canton. 

GENERAL. 

Here  an  increase  is  reported  of  688,286  tons,  or  43-6  per  cent.  This  is  probably 
a  genuine  increase,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  itemized  descriptions  of  cargo 
reported  as  "  general,"  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the  state  of  the  freight  market  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  serves  to  show  that,  however  much  the  political  state 
of  China  influenced  certain  branches  of  trade,  the  deficit  was  more  than  made  up  in 
other  branches. 

EXPORT  CARGO. 

Under  this  heading  were  reported  2,681,318  tons,  an  increase  of  346,318  tons,  or 
nearly  15  per  cent. 

TRANSIT  CARGO. 

There  is  shown  an  increase  in  transit  cargo  of  345,848  tons,  or  7-5  per  cent. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  of  the  shipping  entering  and  clearing  at  ports  in  the  colony  during  the 
year  1913  amounted  to  490,228  vessels,  of  37,742,982  tons,  which,  compared  with  the 
figures  for  1912,  shows  an  increase  of  1,609  vessels,  of  ,1,007,933  tons. 
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Of  the  above,  47,529  vessels,  of  25,821,652  tons,  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
as  against  46,603  vessels,  of  24,269,270  tons,  in  1912,  and  were  distributed  as  follows:— 


British  o^enn-going  ships  

Foreign    ocean-going  ships  

British  river  steamers  

Foreign  river  steamers  

Steam  launches  (under  60  tons). 
Trading  junks  


1912. 
Numbers. 
Per  cent. 

8.4 

9.2 
15-0 

3.8 

8.6 
55.0 

100-0 


1913. 
Numbers. 
Per  cent. 

8-  8 

9-  9 
14.0 

3-8 
9-5 
54-0 


1912. 
Tonnage. 
Per  cent. 

32.4 
35-3 
17.3 

3.5 

0.6 
10.9 


100-0 


100.0 


1913. 
Tonnage. 
Per  cent. 

32.7 

36.0 

15.8 
3.6 
0.7 

11.2 

100.0 


The  movements  of  fishing  junks  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

Of  the  ships  of  European  construction,  '4,445  ocean  steamers,  2  sailing  ships,  4,202 
river  steamers,  and  2,287  steam-launches  (not  exceeding  60  tons)  entered  during  the 
year,  giving  a  daily  average  entry  of  29-9  ships,  as  compared  with  28-7  in  1912,  and 
26-9  in  1911. 

The  average  tonnage  of  individual  ocean  vessels  entering  the  port  has  increased 
from  2,575-7  tons  to  2,577-5  tons.  That  of  British  ships  has  increased  from  2,713-4 
tons  to  2,742-7  tons,  while  that  of  foreign  ships  has  decreased  from  2,457  tons  to 
2,453-7  tons. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  average  tonnage  of  ocean  vessels  has  increased 
from  1,257  tons  to  1,995-5  tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  river  steamers  entered  during  the  year  has  increased 
from  585-1  tons  to  598-6  tons.  That  of  British  river  steamers  has  increased  from 
602 «5  tons  to  816-2  tons,  and  that  of  foreign  river  steamers  has  increased  from  515-1 
tons  to  533-2  tons. 

There  was  an  increase  in  British  ocean  shipping  of  254  ships,  of  669,563  tons,  or 
6-4  per  cent  in  numbers  and  8-6  per  cent  in  tonnage. 

British  river  steamers  show  a  decrease  of  3(44  ships,  of  119,109  tons,  or  4-9  per 
cent  in  numbers  and  2-8  per  cent  in  tonnage.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  two  Chinese 
owned  British  steamers,  the  Wing  Hon  and  the  Hoi  Tung,  ceased  running  during 
the  year. 

Foreign  ocean  vessels  increased  by  312  ships,  of  680,315  tons,  or  7 -1  per  cent  in 
numbers  and  7-9  per  cent  in  tonnage.  This  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  increase 
under  the  Japanese  flag  of  287  ships,  of  650,766  tons,  though  there  are  small  increases 
under  the  Austrian,  Dutch,  Norwegian  and  United  States  flags,  while  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  shipping  decreased. 

Foreign  river  steamers  show  an  increase  of  4-2  ships  of  54,979  tons,  or  2-4  per 
cent  in  numbers  and  6-1  per  cent  in  tonnage.  These  figures  are  explained  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Kwong  Fung,  of  418  tons,  under  Chinese  colours  for  the  Kwong 
Wai,  of  195  tons.  During  the  year  the  two  river  steamers  hitherto  under  French 
colours  have  been  transferred  to  the  Chinese  flag. 

Steam  launches  in  foreign  trade  increased  by  593  vessels,  of  38,391  tons,  or  15 
per  cent  in  numbers,  and  25-5  per  cent  in  tonnage.  The  causes  which  led  to  the 
large  increase  in  1912  have  continued  to  be  operated  during  the  whole  of  1913  but 
larger  launches  have  been  employed  on  the  various  runs. 

Junks  in  foreign  trade  show  an  increase  of  60  vessels,  of  228,243  tons,  or  23  per 
cent  in  numbers  and  8-5  per  cent  in  tonnage.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
foreign  trade  is  being  carried  in  junks  of  larger  size  than  formerly. 

The  actual  number  of  individual  ocean  vessels  of  European  construction  entered 
during  1913  was  791,  of  which  361  were  British  and  430  were  foreign.  In  1912  the 
corresponding  figures  were  724,  336  British  and.  388  foreign. 

These  791  ships  measured  2,045,076  tons.  They  entered  4,447  times,  and  gave 
a  collective  tonnage  of  8,873,806  tons.  Thus,  65  more  ships  entered  202  more  times, 
with  a  collective  tonnage  increased  by  687,670  tons,  an  average  of  2,355  tons  per  ship. 
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Thus:— 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Number  of 
times  entered. 

Total  Tonnage. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 



1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

Bnt]sh  { sailing.. :::::::::::: 



335 

359 

1,977 

-   

2,099 

3,892,354 

4,209,950 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2,890 

5,419 

123 

164 

592 

740 

1,572,194 

1,907,307 

98 

106 

637 

597 

1,129,054 

1,107,453 

Z.J 

lOo 

I/O,  140 

loZ,  Doo 

10 

12 

46 

51 

153,624 

168,063 

30 

26 

23H 

233 

275,310 

272.166 

Danish  •  

6 

6 

11 

13 

28,927 

34,433 

Dutch  

13 

15 

112 

128 

246,352 

242,928 

French     

26 

22 

142 

155 

229,532 

284,628 

4 

2 

13 

7 

31,403 

18,312 

5 

5 

101 

114 

49,494 

52,009 

18 

21 

35 

34 

103,998 

86,021 

6 

7 

14 

12 

37,262 

31,497 

U.S.  A  

18 

15 

70 

73 

260,597 

270,987 

Total  

724 

791 

4,155 

4,447 

8,186,136 

8,873,806 

INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

Sugar  Refineries. — The  year  1913  was  an  unsatisfactory  one.  Prices,  owing  to 
severe  Japanese  and  Java  competition,  were  on  a  very  low  scale  throughout  the  whole 
period.  In  addition  to  this,  tightness  of  money,  restriction  of  credit,  and  want  of 
confidence  in  the  country  generally,  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  China  market. 

Cotton  Spinning. — The  cotton  yarn  trade  proved  somewhat  disappointing  during 
1913,  as  the  bright  prospects  under  which  the  year  opened  were  not  fully  realized 
owing  to  political  unrest  and  chaotic  financial  conditions  in  China.  The  local  mill, 
however,  has  worked  full  time  and  did  a  larger  turnover  than  in  the  previous  year, 
which  would  tend  to  show  that  yarns  produced  from  China  cotton  (on  similar  lines 
to  the  Shanghai  mills)  are  growing  in  favour. 

It  is  generally  felt  that,  granted  reasonable  facilities  for  trade,  the  outlook  is 
encouraging. 

Rope  Manufacturing. — The  rise  in  the  price  of  hemp  in  the  Philippines,  which 
was  the  chief  feature  of  1912,  was  well  maintained  during  1913,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  the  market  eased  off  owing  to  adsence  of  inquiry  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  crop  for  1914  will  be  considerably  below  the  aver- 
age, and  if  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case  we  may  expect  no  decline  of  importance 
during  1914.  The  effect  of  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material  during  the  year  was, 
as  anticipated  in  our  last  report,  to  curtail  sales,  although  the  demand  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  throughout  the  year. 

Cement. — The  demand  in  the  Far  East  kept  up  during  the  year.  The  local 
Green  Island  Cement  Co.  unfortunately  was  not  able  to  keep  the  different  markets 
well  supplied,  on  account  of  the  embargo  placed  on  the  export  of  limestones  from  the 
Kwangtung  province  still  being  in  force,  the  result  being  the  reappearance  of  various 
European  and  Japanese  brands,  and  a  large  importation  of  the  Haiphong  Company's 
product.  The  trouble  was  nearing  a  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  stone  will  be  procurable  from  the  old  source  of  supply  before  much  longer.  Out- 
ward freights  from  Europe  and  England  were  somewhat  lower,  and  prices  declined 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Leather  and  hides. — Local  tanneries  have  almost  died  out,  but  the  export  of  raw 
hides  to  Penang  has  greatly  increased  and  the  re-import  of  fine  leather  from  that 
port  steadily  grows  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  in  China  for  foreign  style 
ladies'  beets  and  shoes,  and  for  military  equipment. 

Paper.-  'The  year  shows  a  further  decrease  in  this  trade  and  stocks  on  hand 
are  heavy. 

FISHERIES. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  boat  population  of  Hong  Kong  supports  itself 
by  deep-sea  fishing,  in  which  pursuit  a  large  number  of  junks  are  engaged.  The  villages 
of  Aberdeen,  Stanley,  Shaukiwan,  and  also  many  in  the  new  territories,  are  largely 
dependent  upon  this  industry  for  their  prosperity.  Fresh  water  fish  is  imported  from 
Canton  and  the  West  River.  There  are  oyster  beds  of  considerable  value  in  Deep 
Bay. 

EMIGRATION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  (142,759) 
emigrants  left  Hong  Kong  for  various  places  during  the  year  1913  (12(2,657  in  1912). 
Of  these,  103,665  were  carried  in  British  ships,  and  39,094  in  foreign  ships. 

population. 

The  civil  population  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  census  taken  on  May  20, 
1911,  was  456,739,  of  whom  104,287  reside  in  the  new  territories  and  in  New  Kowloon ; 
at  the  census  taken  in  1906  it  was  301,967  exclusive  of  the  new  territories  and  of  New 
Kowloon.  The  estimated  total  population  at  the  middle  of  the  year  under  review  was 
4S9,114,  but  this  includes  the  new  territories;  and,  as  the  birth  and  death  figures 
given  below  do  not  include  those  from  this  area  (with  the  exception  of  New  Kowloon), 
the  population  for  the  purposes  of  calculating  these  rates  is  estimated  at  398,520,  of 
whom  21,470  were  non-Chinese. 

The  distribution  of  population  at  the  census  was  as  follows : — 


Non-Chinese  civil  community   12,075 

Chinese  Population —  ■  

City  of  Victoria  (including  Peak)   219,386 

Villages  of  Hong  Kong   16,106 

Kowloon  (including  New  Kowloon)   67,602 

New  territories   80,622 

Population  afloat   60,948 


Total  Chinese  population   444,664 


Total  civil  population   456,739 


THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for 
the  five  years  1909-13  :— 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 


1909    $6,822,967  $6,542,839 

1910    6,960,861  6,907,113 

1911    7,497,231  7,077,177 

1912   8,180,694  7,202,553 

1913    8,512,308  8,658,012 


POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kwangtung  was  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  this  condition  reacted  upon  the 
colony.  There  were  constant  intrigues  against  the  authority  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment and  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  strong  measures  in  order  to  prevent  such  intrigues 
from  being  fostered  in  Hong  Kong.    The  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  provincial 
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administration  has  been  involved  ever  since  the  revolution  were  accentuated  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  unsecured  note  issue  unwisely  made  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment; and  this  depreciation,  coupled  with  further  depreciation  of  the  silver  currency 
caused  by  continued  issues  of  twenty-cent  pieces  and  the  prevalence  of  brigandage 
throughout  the  province  militated  against  trade.  The  climax  was  reached  when,  in 
July,  Governor  General  Ch'an  Kwing-ming  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Kwang- 
tung  province.  This  movement  was  short  lived,  for,  on  the  advance  of  Lung  Chi- 
kwong  from  Kwangsi  on  Canton,  Ch'an  Kwing-ming  fled  and  Lung  Chai-kwong 
restored  the  authority  of  the  Central  Government.  Many  acts  of  piracy  were  com- 
mitted in  the  waters  of  the  Canton  river  delta  throughout  the  year.  The  ss.  Tax  On, 
a  steamer  flying  the  British  flag,  was  attacked  on  April  2.  Pirates  who  had  embarked 
on  the  vessel  in  the  guise  of  passengers  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  officers  and 
securing  a  large  quantity  of  booty.  This  outrage  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
tection against  piracy  ordinance  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  legislation,  and  to 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  police  whose  duty  it  is  to  search  passengers  embarking 
on  river  steamers. 

HONG  KONG  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Hong  Kong  LTniversity  is  an  institution  that  arose  from  the  joint  enterprise 
of  British  and  Chinese  subscribers.  It  was  founded  with  funds  representing  about 
equal  proportions  of  Chinese  and  British  money. 

The  idea  of  the  university  is  to  provide,  close  to  China,  education  for  Chinese 
similar  to  that  given  in  the  British  universities,  but  at  a  much  cheaper  cost;  for  if 
a  Chinese  goes  abroad  to  be  educated  he  has  to  pay,  besides  travelling  expenses,  some 
$2,000  per  annum;  whereas  at  Hong  Kong  the  expenses  of  the  university  are  $540  per 
annum  for  board  and  tuition,  or,  including  extras,  from  $600  to  $650. 

The  founders  of  the  university  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Chinese 
students  being  educated  abroad  have  usually  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
board  and.  lodging.  Consequently  sometimes  they  contract  irregular  habits.  All 
students  educated  at  the  Hong  Kong  University  are  required  to  become  boarders, 
and  thus  their  whole  lives  are  under  supervision  whilst  they  are  there.  Ample  pro- 
vision is  made  for  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Chinese  residents  of  Hong  Kong  recently  subscribed  a  large  sum 
for  levelling  a  new  playing  field,  and  that  the  work  has  just  been  completed. 

The  university  is  composed  of  three  faculties:  (1)  Medical,  which  offers  unexampled 
facilities  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  anatomical  laboratories  were  the  gift  of 
a  Cantonese  gentleman  (Mr.  Ng  Li-hing).  There  is  a  large  staff  of  instructors  in 
medicine ;  all  the  principal  doctors  of  Hong  Kong  .give  lectures  at  the  university. 
(2)  Arts.  The  establishment  of  this  faculty  was  largely  due  to  the  munificence  of  a 
Straits  Chinese  gentleman  (Mr.  Cheung  Pat-sze).  Its  special  object  is  to  provide 
training  suitable  to  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  public  service  or  the  higher  branches 
of  mercantile  life.  Instruction  comprises  English  and  Chinese  literature,  political 
and  constitutional  history,  political  economy,  jurisprudence,  and  international  and 
commercial  law. 

The  largest  of  the  faculties  is  that  of  (3)  Engineering,  to  which  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  students  belong.  It  is  divided  into  three  branches:  Civil,  electrical,  and 
mechanical.  The  university  has  an  exceptionally  large  equipment  of  machinery  and 
apparatus,  and  at  the  end  of  this  year  it  will  probably  have  fourteen  laboratories  and 
workshops  in  working  order.  There  is  practically  no  place  in  China  where  students 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  kinds  of  machinery  in  actual  working  and  of 
learning  their  practical  management. 

The  university  insists  upon  all  students  having  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  own 
language,  although  instruction  at  the  university  is  carried  out  in  English.  Students 
are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  written  Chinese  before  entering,  and  two 
Chinese  professors,  both  Hanlin  graduates,  give  lectures  on  the  classics  and  history 
of  China. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  MARKET. 

In  Skogsvards  Foreningens  Tidshrift  for  January,  1915,  "-m  "  gives  the  following 
opinion  on  the  market: — 

"  Firmness  has  now  taken  place,  as  is  only  natural,  but  there  is  the  same  feeling 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  future  may  have  in  store.  The  political  situation  is 
thus  reflected  in  the  Swedish  timber  market.  The  varied  ideas  as  to  prices  well  illus- 
trate the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  Agents  abroad  have  begun  to  inquire  from  their 
Swedish  customers  as  to  business  for  the  coming  season,  and  it  is  apparent  that  there 
is  a  divergence  of  opinion  among  shippers  due,  of  course,  to  their  views  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

"  Exporters  arranged  a  private  meeting  to  discuss  prices,  so  that  the  opinions 
expressed  thereat  could  be  a  basis  for  discussion  at  a  larger  meeting.  The  result  of 
this  meeting  was  that  the  following  f.o.b.  prices  for  f.o.w.  and  summer  shipments 
from  the  Gefle  and  Sundsvall  districts  were  proposed,  with  the  usual  reductions  for 


other  shipping  districts: — 

£  s.  d. 

3  x  9  red  III   12  10  0 

2J  x  7  red  III   10  5  0 

7-in.  red  boards  III  or  o/s   10  5  0 

3  x       red  o/s   9  15  0 

2  x  4  red  o/s   9  10  0 

3x9  white  o/s   12  0  0 

2J  x  7  white  o/s   9  10  0 

3  x  41  white  o/s   9  7  6 

2x4  white  o/s   9  5  0 

9-in.  red  floorings  bases  for  II   13  15  0 

7-in.  red  flooring-s  bases  for  II   11  5  0 

9-in.  white  floorings  bases  for  o/s   12  15  0 

7-in.  white  floorings  bases  for  o/s   10  5  0 


"  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  proposal  will  receive  much  support  and 
will  be  adopted.  Much  has  been  gained  already  by  its  formulation,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  anarchy  in  opinion  will  thus  be  eliminated. 

"  During  the  last  few  weeks  exports  have  been  sent  via  Norwegian  ports  and  ports 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  and  some  wood  goods  have  been  sent  by  rail  from  the 
sawmills  on  the  east  coast.  It  is  essential  for  shippers  to  work  together  if  this  export 
is  to  be  of  any  importance.  A  leading  authority  states  that  such  co-operation  now 
exists,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained.  From  the 
southern  districts  of  the  east  coast  shipments  are  still  being  made  to  Spain,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  although  under  difficulties  produced  by  the  cold  and  stormy  weather. 
Log  cutting,  which  gave  good  results  before  Christmas,  especially  in  western  Sweden, 
has  been  hindered  by  the  severe  cold  and  heavy  falls  of  snow.  What  is  now  required 
is  mild  temperature,  followed  by  about  10  degrees  of  frost." — (Swedish  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Journal.) 

ADVANCE  IN  BRITISH  PIANO  PRICES. 

In  its  February  issue,  Musical  Opinion  and  Musical  Trade  Review  states  that 
British  piano  manufacturers  have  given  notice  of  price  advances  ranging  from  5  to 
15  per  cent,  and  attributes  this  disparity  in  rate  of  increase  to  the  varying  positions 
of  the  individual  manufacturers  with  respect  to  piano  actions.   The  journal  remarks : — 

"  The  probable  explanation  is  that,  in  the  case  of  actions,  for  example,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  makers  varies  considerably,  the  one  being  able  to  secure  supplies  at  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  on  the  old  prices,  while  others  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  obtain 
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actions  at  any  price ;  and  moreover,  those  who  are  in  the  enviable  position  of  having 
a  sufficiency  of  one  type  of  action  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  secure  another  type.  Of 
course  this  shortage  of  actions  is  a  regrettable  incident,  but  it  has  its  compensation 
side,  for  it  demonstrates  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  pianos  all  over  the 
country  is  outstripping  the  measures  that  were  taken  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  replace  foreign  supplies." 

The  Review  expresses  the  opinion  that  while  piano  prices  must  be  advanced  if 
manufacturers  are  to  work  at  a  profit,  dealers  must  face  the  condition  that  the  weekly 
or  monthly  payments  exacted  of  instalment  purchasers  cannot  be  increased;  in  fact, 
some  customers  frankly  announce  their  inability  to  pay  more  than  half  the  agreed 
amount.  In  other  words,  while  the  dealer  may  pass  the  increase  on  to  the  consumer, 
he  will  have  to  wait  years  before  he  will  be  able  to  secure  any  return  for  the  extra 
sums  he  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  instruments. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

WHEAT  GROWING  IN  ANDEAN  COUNTRIES. 

The  more  extensive  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Andean  countries  forms  the  subject 
matter  of  an  extensive  report  of  investigations  conducted  by  Don  Tulio  Febres  Cor- 
dero;  and  while  the  report  deals  primarily  with  Venezuela  and  its  possibilities,  there 
are  many  matters  considered  that  might  apply  equally  well  to  the  countries  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  The  author  shows  that  this  important  cereal  could  be 
raised  very  profitably,  that  large  areas  are  available,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  in 
Venezuela  and  neighbouring  republics  the  finest  varieties.  He  deplores  the  fact  that 
wheat  is  not  a  popular  crop  with  the  natives,  and  presents  numerous  tables  and  sta- 
tistics which  indicate  great  possibilities  that  should  be  seriously  considered  by  agri- 
cultural communities. — (Pan-American  Bulletin.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  January,  1913,  1914, 
and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2,423 

3,73S 

199 

1,295 

472 

32 

648 

90 

38 

16,633 

17,078 

15,863 

38 

7,443 

290 

28,089 

21,396 

16,801 

Deduct :  — 

398 

28,089 

20,998 

16,801 

DEMAND  FOR  FOODSTUFFS  IN  HONDURAS. 

By  congressional  enactment,  the  imports  into  Honduras  of  corn,  beans,  rice, 
potatoes,  lard,  salt  and  hay  will  hereafter  be  admitted  free  of  import  duties.  This 
removes  not  only  the  regular  customs  duties,  but  also  the  considerable  items  of  road 
tax  and  port  charges.    The  necessity  for  this  measure  arose  from  the  damage  caused 
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by  the  grasshopper  plague  in  Honduras,  which  is  still  unchecked,  and  by  the  severe 
drought  in  1914.  The  imports  of  corn  and  flour  during  the  past  six  months  surpassed 
those  of  any  other  half  year  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Lard  and  potato  imports 
also  increased  in  importance. 

Forage  for  animals  is  at  present  a  very  serious  item.  Dry  fodder  is  now  selling 
in  this  city  for  10  pesos  silver  per  carga,  or  about  $36  per  ton,  with  promise  of  a  con- 
siderable advance  before  the  rainy  season  commences  in  April  or  May.  During  normal 
conditions  the  same  class  of  forage  sells  at  about  $15  per  ton.  During  the  rainy 
season  coarse  green  grass  is  commonly  used  for  forage,  but  is  always  very  expensive. 
Freight  in  this  consular  district  is  transported  only  in  ox  carts  or  on  mule  back,  and 
forage  prices  greatly  influence  the  cost  of  freighting.  Hay  is  already  imported  to 
some  extent  on  the  gnlf  coast  of  Honduras,  but  not  in  this  section. — (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

FORESTRY  IN  NORTHERN  JAPAN. 

B.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Hakodate  writes,  with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
boosts  in  the  Hokkaido,  that  the  most  noticeable  fact  is  the  absence  of  planting  to 
replace  lumber  trees  now  being  exported.  The  only  afforestation  being  done  on  any 
extensive  scale  is  of  larch  and  Norway  spruce.  The  former  is  quite  successful,  though 
its  uses  as  a  lumber  tree  are  few  and  limited.  The  planting  of  Norway  spruce  is  a 
rather  hazardous  experiment,  since  in  America  it  has  been  found  not  to  thrive  in 
plantations,  growth  stopping  when  the  tree-tops  are  exposed  to  cold  winds. 

No  broad-leaved  trees  have  been  put  down  to  replace  oak,  now  being  cut  at  a 
rate  which,  it  is  generally  calculated,  will  exhaust  the  present  supply  in  ten  years. 
This  estimate,  it  is  true,  does  not  take  into  account  the  large  areas  of  Government 
forests  still  untouched,  but  the  amount  of  oak  in  these  forests  is  uncertain.  Such 
good  oak  as  exists  would  be  quickly  got  out  as  soon  as  transport  facilities  made  it 
practicable,  although  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  at  present,  the  largest  virgin  forests 
being  away  from  the  areas  of  projected  railway  extension. 

The  fact  is  that  the  executive  of  the  Hokkaido  suffers  from  lack  of  funds,  and  its 
chief  concern  is  at  present  revenue  and  not  conservation.  It  is  none  the  less  unfor- 
tunate that  in  the  case  of  the  two  trees  which  are  probably  the  most  valuable — the 
aspen  and  the  oak — the  supply  of  the  former  should  be  exhausted  and  of  the  latter 
permanently  depleted. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TIMBER  MARKET. 

It  would  seem  from  inquiries  made  that  the  action  of  Germany  in  proclaiming 
wood  to  be  contraband  of  war,  will  not  have  any  deleterious  effect  upon-  South  African 
wood- working  industries  generally.  At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
timber  merchants  hold  a  very  fair  stock  of  Swedish  goods.  As  is  known,  the  Baltic 
closed  in  December  and  will  not  open  till  May  of  this  year.  This  being  the  usual 
period  during  which  goods  are  not  obtainable  from  the  Baltic  each  year  the  timber 
trade  always  looks  forward  to  having  sufficient  stock  to  carry  it  over  the  closed  season, 
and  with  the  prevailing  business  conditions,  it  may  be  considered  that  present  stocks 
more  than  suffice  for  this  period  unless  the  demand  from  the  military  is  large.  Wood 
goods  from  Norway  and  Sweden  play  a  large  part  in  building  and  in  the  manufacture 
gf  doors,  door-frames  and  windows,  and  should  the  source  of  supply  be  shut  off  alto- 
gether, it  would  seriously  affect  the  building  trade.  It  is  possible  to  use  American 
red  pine  and  Oregon  to  an  extent  in  joinery,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  another  source  of  supply  for  floorings  and  ceilings.  Generally  therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  with  the  exception  of  builders  and  those  engaged  in  the  building 
trade,  the  possible  fact  of  Swedish  wood  being  shut  out  of  the  local  market  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  such  trades  as  cabinet-making,  etc. — (South  African 
Commerce.) 
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USE  OF  WATTLE  BARK  FOR  TANNING. 

An  important  British  colonial  product  which  was  formerly  exported  mainly  to 
Germany  and  for  which  new  markets  are  now  being  sought  is  wattle  bark  for  tanning. 
This  article  is  produced  mainly  in  South  Africa  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  Australia 
and  in  British  East  Africa.  Conflicting  influences  have  been  at  work  during  the  last; 
few  months  to  disturb  the  trade  in  vegetable  tans.  Some  of  the  chief  of  the  tanning 
materials  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  imported  in  normal  times  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  supplies  have  naturally  been  interrupted  owing  to  the  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  tanning  materials,  such  as  wattle  bark,  produced  in  the  British 
colonies  find  in  ordinary  times  their  chief  market  in  Germany.  The  principal  markets 
for  wattle  bark,  viz.,  Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  are  closed,  with  the  result  that  large 
supplies  of  the  bark  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Germany  are  now  available 
for  the  use  of  British  leather  manufacturers.  A  circular  on  this  subject,  which  has 
been  issued  by  the  Imperial  Institute,  states  that  wattle  barks  are  derived  from  several 
species  of  acacia,  which  are  indigenous  to  Australia  and  have  been  introduced  into 
South  and  East  Africa. 

The  production  of  wattle  bark  is  an  industry  of  great  importance  in  South  Africa, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Natal,  and  is  one  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  magni- 
tude. The  exports  of  wattle  bark  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1913  were  65,052 
tons,  and  the  average  value  in  London  for  chopped  bark  during  1913  was  £7  5s.  per 
ton. 

The  exports  of  tanning  bark  (Australian  produce)  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  in  1913  were  142,127  cwt.,  valued  at  £59,393,  and  were  shipped  mainly  to 
New  Zealand,  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
only  to  3,078  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,010.  The  term  "  tanning  bark  "  Includes  barks  other 
than  wattle  bark. 

In  British  East  Africa  over  12,000  acres  have  been  planted  with  wattle.  The 
extent  of  the  plantations  ready  to  be  harvested  for  bark  is  not  yet  large,  but  during 
the  next  two  years  the  annual  output  is  expected  to  amount  to  about  7,500  tons. 

The  average  amount  of  tannin  in  commercial  wattle  bark  is  32  per  cent.  Thick 
wattle  bark  is  almost  invariably  richer  in  tannin  and  of  better  colour  than  thin  bark 
and  realizes  better  prices.  The  material  is  chiefly  used  in  Germany  for  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  leathers,  but  it  furnishes  a  full  soft  leather  with  calfskin  and  might 
well  be  used  for  the  production  of  light  leathers.  Leather  tanned  with  wattle  bark 
has  a  faint  reddish  tinge  and  the  colour  darkens  slightly  on  continued  exposure  to 
light,  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  leather  tanned  with  oak  or  hemlock  bark  or  extract. 

Concentrated  tanning  extracts  are  now  being  increasingly  used  by  British  tanners 
in  place  of  barks  and  other  tanning  materials  in  their  natural  condition.  This  fact 
is  recognized  in  South  Africa,  where,  Beuter's  Agency  states,  the  manufacture  of 
wattle  extract  will  shortly  begin  in  Natal. 

For  more  detailed  information  regarding  the  quality  and  tanning  value  of  wattle 
bark,  in  comparison  with  other  well-known  tanning  materials,  the  article  on  "  The 
Utilization  of  Wattle  Bark,"  published  in  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute  " 
(No.  2  of  1911),  may  be  consulted. — (Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

TASMANIAN  WHEAT  PURCHASES. 

On  account  of  the  practical  failure  of  the  Australian  wheat  crop,  the  Tasmanian 
State  Government  will  purchase  from  foreign  countries  over  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
for  local  needs. 

Tasmania  never  produces  sufficient  wheat  for  the  local  consumption,  but  has  here- 
tofore supplied  this  lack  from  the  surplus  of  the  mainland  States  of  Australia.  New 
South  Wales  and  South  Australia  are  the  only  two  States  of  Australia  where  the 
wheat  yield  was  sufficient  for  their  needs;  however,  the  governments  of  those  two 
States  have  taken  charge  of  the  crop  and  are  endeavouring  to  prevent  its  exportation. 
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In  older  to  obtain  as  favourable  terms  as  possible,  Tasmania  determined  to  buy 
the  needed  wheat  in  Large  quantities  and  sell  it  to  the  millers  at  cost.  After  long 
negotiations  with  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  it  became  evident  that  the 
local  government  could  not  count  on  supplying  its  needs  from  these  sources,  so  it  was 
decided  to  enter  the  foreign  markets,  and  negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on  with 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Argentina. 

The  Argentine  Republic  was  considered  the  best  place  to  purchase  this  wheat,  as 
it  was  thought  that  a  ship  could  be  chartered  to  carry  apples  there  and  return  with 
grain,  an  arrangement  that  would  effect  an  appreciable  saving  in  transportation  charges. 
It  is  now  thought,  however,  that  no  such  arrangement  can  be  made  in  the  short  time 
available1  before  the  opening  of  the  apple-export  season,  and  much  uncertainty  also 
exists  as  to  the  market  for  apples  in  Argentina  this  year.  It  has  accordingly  been 
decided  to  purchase  the  wheat  wherever  it  can  be  obtained  to  good  advantage. 

Cash  wheat  is  quoted  in  Hobart  around  $1.90  per  bushel  and  prices  are  advancing. 
The  premier  of  Tasmania  (Mr.  John  Earle),  who  has  charge  of  these  purchases,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  prices  will  continue  to  advance,  and  he  is  anxious  to  close  his 
contracts  as  soon  as  possible.  Deliveries  of  cargo  lots  of  5,000  or  6,000  tons  will  be 
made  at  stated  intervals  until  the  next  harvest,  which  takes  place  in  December  and 
January. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

THE  WORLD'S  MINERAL  OUTPUT. 

During  1912  the  world's  total  mineral  production  considerably  exceeded  a  billion 
sterling  in  value,  of  which  coal  accounted  for  484  millions  sterling  for  11  billion  tons 
raised.  The  United  States  produced  by  far  the  most,  viz.,  485  million  tons,  Great 
Britain  followed  with  only  2-65  million  tons  and  Germany  coming  third  with  255 
million  tons.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  the  British  output  was  greatly  reduced 
owing  to  the  strike. 

The  total  production  of  gold  amounted  to  23  million  ounces,  value  97  millions 
sterling,  61  per  cent  of  which  was  from  the  British  Empire,  a  percentage  to  which 
in  turn  South  Africa  contributed  40  per  cent,  Australia  10  per  cent,  and  Canada,  the 
Gold  Coast,  India,  New  Zealand  and  Rhodesia  together  the  remaining  11  per  cent. 
The  United  States'  share  of  the  world's  gold  output  amounted  to  20  per  cent  and  that 
of  Mexico  and  Russia  combined  to  12  per  cent. 

In  iron,  as  in  coal,  the  United  States  was  easily  first  with  30^  million  tons,  Ger- 
many with  only  8J  million  tons  being  a  bad  second;  while,  curiously  enough,  France 
came  next  with  7f  million  tons  and  Britain  only  fourth  with  4|  million  tons.  The 
amount  of  silver  raised  was  over  7,100  tons,  of  which  Britain's  share  was  1,556  tons; 
while  in  copper  she  contributed  only  90,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of  over  a  million  tons, 
a  percentage  that  was  even  smaller  in  the  case  of  petroleum,  where  it  amounted  to 
only  one  million  out  of  47  million  tons. 

In  salt  and  lead  Britain's  showing  was  more  satisfactory,  amounting  in  the  former 
case  to  3|  millions  out  of  18  million  tons  and  in  the  latter  to  i  million  out  of  11 
million  tons.  In  zinc  her  share  was  22  per  cent  out  of  over  a  million  tons,  and  in  tin 
55  per  cent  of  a  total  of  126,000  tons. 

Incidentally,  mining  and  quarrying  the  world  over  absorbed  6|  million  workers,  of 
which  more  than  a  third  were  employed  in  the  British  Empire  and  a  fifth  in  the  United 
Kingdom  proper. — (Made  in  England.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  March  18,  1915. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific   

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. . . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 
*Grain  Afloat    


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co. 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich  


Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Col  borne    

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 
No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

159,193 
356,497 
430,395 
658,553 
456,828 
587,759 
1,120,398 
394,034 
206,169 

2,034,510 
9,322 
226,927 
283,132 

6,923,717 


724,038 
665,395 

1,389,433 


181,442 
161,390 
615,235 
14,347 
113,441 
358,846 

15,076 
30,986 
236,929 

162,867 
91,080 
3,273 
3,994 

548,992 


2,537,898 


10,851,048 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

57,045 
257,156 
283,920 

58,971 
154,471 
414,241 
353,041 
246,518 
143,222 

681,130 
6,502 
75,933 


2,732,15' 


242,938 
456,677 


699,615 


83,979 

87,553 
336,264 
192,561 


158,637 


51,144 
141,862 


459,424 
128,850 
118,648 
243,944 


2,002,866 


Barley. 


Bushels. 


5,434,637 


15,601 
50,477 
40,378 
23,986 
9,159 
24,386 
32,779 
51,503 
18,893 

66,011 

'  3, 449 


336,622 


11,780 
13,318 


25,098 


92,216 


9,078 
9,662 


1,464 


112,420 


474,140 


Flax. 


Bushels 

3,547 
115,984 
133,792 

"  "  282,595 
99,460 


66,469 


108,950 
44,959 
86,736 


942,492 
1,440 


1,440 


38,544 


t  28,964 


67,528 
1,011,460 


*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels,    f  Corn.    +  Not  reported. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  18,  1915. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

12,378 
1,055,099 
2,095,963 
1,592,558 
951,303 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,958 
402,864 
969,074 
418,415 
360,806 
142,618 
14,450 

Bushels. 

14,336 
1,737,683 
3,811,297 
2,340,352 
1,326,843 
142,618 
14,450 
283,132 
1,180,337 

No.  5      „    i  

279,720 
746,260 
329,379 
14,734 

*  n  i   /  „  j           J  >.  J  \ 

Zoo,  lo A 
933,284 

19,340 
1,389,433 

227,713 

Oats- 
iNT^.  1  WT 

6,923,717 

2,537,898 

10,851,048 

739,209 
566,231 
293,157 

2,150 
335,011 
210,767 
171,481 
372,886 
177,387 
733,184 

2,398 
1,421,864 
946,907 
502,032 
417,914 
210,465 
1,933,057 

vr.-.  o 
x.  . .  o 

3 i7,644 
169,909 

Q7  QQ/J 

4o,Uzo 

66,562 

T,i,r    T\J  „    I   XT'    „  J 
VT„     1  "C^^J 

XT^  O 

Barlev — 

"W.-.    Q  "I7",.  +  „„  r*  WT 

1,133,311 

2,732,156 

699,615 

2,002,866 

5,434,637 

136,500 
162,616 
55,917 
19,590 
99,517 

Q  pi  ITT 

117,409 

1  Q7  1  OK 
Io/,1ZO 

20,815 
18,617 
42,656 

336,622 

749,443 
147,252 
28,242 

19,091 

D,UU/ 

■vr^    A  P1  WT 

L:7,4o4 

35,102 
973 
56,861 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

25,098 
321 

112,420 
38,544 

474,140 

788,308 
147,252 
29,361 

17,555 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

17,555 

Totals,  Flax  

942,492 

1,440 

38,544. 
28,984 

982,476 
28,984 

10,934,987 

2,115,586 

4,720,712 

17,771,285 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  theTe  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

399.  Fibre  board;  South  American  agents. — A  British  firm  of  manufacturers' 
agents  would  like  to  hear  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  fibre  board  (samples  at 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce),  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  consider  propositions  from  Canadian  firms  to  represent 
them  in  the  following  lines :  Steam  fittings  'and  valves,  rubber  goods,  brushes,  carriage 
building  material,  hames,  felt  pads  for  harness,  general  hardware,  lanterns,  nuts, 
screws  and  bolts,  oil  cups,  plumbers'  supplies,  sprays  for  fruit  trees,  tools,  axes,  ham- 
mers, etc.,  silverware,  boots  and  shoes,  boot  polishes,  and  leather  bags  of  medium 
quality.  » 

400.  Underwear;  paper. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  whose  business 
covers  most  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  would  be  glad  to  have  a  Canadian 
agency  for  underwear,  wrapping  and  newsprint  paper. 

401.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  St.  Lucia,  representing  a 
number  of  well-known  English  firms,  desires  to  add  a  few  Canadian  agencies  in  food- 
stuffs.   The  territory  covered  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  the  Northern  Islands. 

402.  Buckboard  carriages. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  purchase  Canadian  buck- 
board  carriages,  and  asks  for  names  of  manufacturers. 

403.  Match  timber. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  match  manufacturers  are  in  the 
market  for  large  quantities  of  timber  suitable  for  their  industry. 

404.  Asbestos  cement  roofing,  asphalt  roofing,  patent  floorings,  etc. — A  manu- 
facturers' agent  in  Manchester  having  a  connection  with  the  building  trades  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos  cement  roofing,  tiles  and 
building  sheets,  composite  building  boards,  asphalt  roofing,  patent  floorings,  glazed 
tiles,  and  builders'  ironmongery. 

405.  Asbestos  fibre. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturing  engineers  invites  offers 
from  Canadian  producers  of  asbestos  fibre,  of  which  they  seek  supplies. 

406.  Haricot  beans. — A  firm  in  Paris,  France,  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
shippers  of  haricot  beans. 

407.  Potatoes,  onions  and  apples. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  and  vegetable  sales- 
men wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of  potatoes,  onions  and  apples. 

408.  Wooden  kitchen  utensils,  etc. — A  London  firm  who  seeks  supplies  of  wooden 
kitchen  utensils,  including  rolling  pins  and  spoons,  also  towel  racks  and  wooden  toys, 
desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  particularly  those  who  can  manu- 
facture according  to  sample  required. 

409.  Canned  lobsters. — A  London  firm  asks  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  packers 
of  canned  lobsters. 

410.  Wood  mouldings. — A  London  firm  who  are  large  importers  of  wood  mould- 
ings of  all  kinds  invites  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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411.  Tweeds,  cloths,  ready-to-wear  clothing,  boots. — A  Parisian  agent  is  will- 
ing to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  lines. 

Lumber  logs. — A  commission  agent  and  broker  in  Nantes  having  good  rela- 
tions, wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  mills  and  exporters  and  receive  at  once  quotations 

and  offers. 

11".  Wood  pulp. — A  French  firm  is  claiming  to  have  big  prospects  in  his  regions 
tor  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp.  Must  be  perforated  to  meet  French  cus- 
toms requirements. 

111.  Oats,  wheat. — A  French  firm  is  asking  for  samples  and  quotations  for  cargoes 
of  wheat  and  oats. 

1 L5.  Wood. — Wood  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  aeroplanes  wanted 
by  a  French  firm. 

416.  Boots,  threads  for  boots,  wool,  boot  laces,  knitted  goods,  flannels,  felts. — 

A  French  firm  is  open  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

117.  Flannel,  tweeds,  boots. — A  French  firm  is  desirous  of  receiving  offers  and 
prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

41S.  Leather  equipment. — A  French  firm  is  inviting  offers  from  Canadian  tanners 

and  manufacturers. 

410.  Jams,  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  French  firm  is  desirous  of  enter- 
ing- into  relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

420.  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Paris  who  were  representing  German  houses  desires 
to  receive  catalogues,  descriptions  and  prices  for  wood-working  and  metal-working 
machinery  and  tools  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

-121.  Caskets,  coffins  and  coffin  furniture. — A  South  African  manufacturers' 
agent  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  caskets,  coffins  and 
coffin  .furniture.    Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

422.  Handles,  hardware,  tools,  shovels,  axes,  leather  belting. — A  Johannesburg 
firm  of  importers  requests  prices  and  correspondence  on  Canadian-made  broom-handles, 
also  all  kinds  of  handles,  mining  hardware  and  tools,  shovels,  axes  and  leather  belting. 
Prices  f.o.b.  St.  John  requested,  with  samples. 

423.  Carriages,  wagons  and  carts. — A  Khodesian  general  agent  with  headquarters 
in  Bulawayo  requests  catalogues  and  prices  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

424.  Peas  and  beans. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  large  quantities. 
Samples  should  be  submitted  with  prices. 

425.  Bronze  powder. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  desirous  of  purchasing  bronze 
powder. 

426.  Pumice  stone. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  buy  artificial  pumice  stone 
for  painters'  use. 

427.  Steel  street  car  rails. — A  municipality  in  the  Midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land inquires  for  quotations  on  100  tons  of  rails.  (Specification  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.) 

428.  Wood  paving  blocks. — An  English  municipality  is  open  to  buy  20,000  blocks 
3-inch  x  9-inch  x  5-inch.  (Full  specifications  should  first  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.) 

429.  Street  car  rails  and  wood  paving  blocks. — An  English  municipality  will  be 
in  the  market  in  a  few  months'  time  for  street  car  rails  and  wood  paving  blocks. 
Firms  interested  should  quote  per  ton  for  60-^oot  rails,  stating  the  specification  usually 
adopted.  With  regard  to  blocks,  samples  should  be  submitted.  Sizes  3-inch  and  4-inch 
wide  by  4-inch  and  5-inch  deep  by  7-inch  to  9-inch  long. 

430.  Wood  paving  blocks. — Another  English  municipality  inquires  for  wood 
paving  blocks.  Samples  should  be  submitted.  Sizes  same  as  quoted  in  foregoing 
inquiry. 

431.  Lumber  for  packing  case  making.— A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  lumber  for  packing  case  making  9  feet  x  3  feet,  11  feet  x  3  feet 
boards  and  scantlings,  and  invites  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Water-mill. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
British  West  Indies.  Norway  and  Denmark. 


Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith.  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  D.  B.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  February  17,  1915. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1'914. 

Preliminary  returns  of  the  •  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1914  have 
recently  been  made  available.  Five  months  of  war  and  drought  have  had  their  effect 
upon  the  totals  of  both  imports  and  exports.  The  returns  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
reasonable  basis  for  comparison  with  previous  years,  but  they  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
in  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  trade  has  been  dislocated  by  the  unfortunate  com- 
bination of  drought  and  war.  In  the  aggregate  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  in 
1914  was  £141,521,346,  which  represented  a  6ontraction  of  no  less  than  £16,800,076 
from  the  total  for  1913,  the  decline  being  £5,803,989  in  imports  and  £10,996,087  in 
exports. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1914  was  as  follows: — 


Imports.  Exports.  Total  trade. 

£  73,945,664  £  67,575,682  £141,521,346 

$359,375,927  $328,417,814  $687,793,741 


COMMONWEALTH  OVERSEA  TRADE,  1901  TO  1914 

To  illustrate  the  movement  in  Australian  trade  since  the  inauguration  of  the 

Commonwealth  on  January  1,  1901,  the  following  comparative  return  is  submitted: — 

Year.  Imports.              Exports.  Total  Trade. 

1901   £42,434,011          £49,696,172  £92,130,183 

1902   40,675,950           43,915,087  S4.591.037 

1903   '.  .    ..  37,811,471            48,250,112  86,061,583 

1904    37,020,842           57,485,915  94,506,757 

1905   38,346,731            56,841,035  95,187,766 

1906   44,744,912            69,737,763  114,482,675 

1907    51,809,033            72,824,247  124,633,280 

1908    49,799,273            64,311,058  114,110,331 

1909    51,171,896            65,318,836  116,490,732 

1910   60,014,351            74,491,150  134,505,501 

1911    66,967,488            79,482,258  146,449,746 

1912   78,158,600           79,096,090  157,254,690 

1913    79,749,653           78,571,769  158,321,422 

1914    73,945,664            67,575,682  141,521,346 
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COMPARISON  BETWEEN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  year  L913  was  the  first,  since  the  inception  of  the  Commonwealth,  showing  an 
exc<  ss  of  imports  over  exports.  In  1914  the  excess  of  imports  was  much  more  marked, 
the  figures  being  £6,369,982.  A  comparative  table  for  the  last  three  years  is  appended 
thus : — 


Australian  imports — 

Year,  1912. 

Year,  1913. 

Year,  1914. 

  £76,483,360 

£78,196,109 

£72,632,524 

  1,675,240 

1,553,544 

1,313,140 

Total  imports  

  £78,158,600 

£79,749,653 

£73,945,664 

$379,850,796 

$387,583,313 

$359,375,927 

Australian  Exports — 

.  .    .  .    .  .  £66,634,490 

£74,773,034 

£64,579,159 

  12,461,600 

3,798,735 

2,996,523 

  £79,096,090 

£78,571,769 

£67,575,682 

$384,406,997 

$381,858,797 

$328,417,814 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  imports  into  Australia  of  leading  lines  of  goods  and  products  in  1913  and 
L914,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  tabulated  for  ready  reference  as  follows: — 


+  Increase. 

Items 

J.  1  'U  ,    1  £7  J.  O  . 

Vpo  «  1014 

— Decrease. 

Ale  and  beer  

£  547,238 

£  512,775 

— £ 

34,463 

Apparel  and  dry  goods  

15,718,801 

16,201,832 

+ 

483,031 

600,942 

672,506 

+ 

71,564 

Cement  (Portland)  

264,251 

180,735 

83,516 

717,863 

707,760 

10,103 

x,  41  o ,  o  y  O 

1    OO  A  fl1  O 

+ 

•  4,123 

Earthenware  and  China  

454,646 

412,551 

42,095 

718,036 

792,229 

+ 

74,193 

68,146 

56,388 

11,758 

"  other  

287,914 

365,913 

-f 

77,999 

288,033 

210,110 

77,923 

640,672 

508,407 

132,265 

503,482 

535,476 

+ 

31,994 

92,602 

65,775 

26,827 

Implements  and  machinery,  viz.,  agricul- 

tural, horticultural  and  viticultural .  . 

667,624 

652,850 

14,774 

1,021,584 

911,087 

110,497 

Iron  and  steel,  bar,  rod,  etc.,  blooms,  slabs, 

2,201,173 

1,631,174 

569,999 

Iron  and  steel,  galvanized  plate  and  sheet. 

1,942,959 

1,968,858 

+ 

25,899 

317,690 

300,908 

16,782 

2,251,959 

2,036,315 

215,644 

448,797 

368,019 

S0.778 

Machines  and  machinery  (except  agricul- 

4,788,906 

5,075,684 

286,778 

587,421 

674,646 

+ 

87,225 

165,952 

157,979 

7,973 

4,661,688 

4,759,755 

+ 

98,067 

533,068 

728,349 

+ 

195,281 

Paints,  colours,  varnishes  

610,900 

685,281 

+ 

74,381 

999,711 

916,993 

82,718 

898,622 

702,847 

195.775 

146,468 

133,956 

12,512 

Railway  materials,  rails,  etc  

1,282,355 

1,479,435 

+ 

197,080 

192,246 

195,928 

+ 

3,682 

167,495 

141,112 

26,383 

771,415 

798,985 

+ 

27,570 

864,768 

232,229 

632,539 

2,965,640 

2,948,800 

16,840 

164,448 

203,702 

+ 

39,254 

701,268 

587,026 

114,242 

187,325 

148,871 

38,454 

61,050 

58,600 

2,450 

651,145 

609,429 

41,714 
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DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS.  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

As  in  previous  years,  after  the  preliminary  trade  figures  are  made  available,  some 
six  to  eight  months  must  elapse  before  the  complete  corrected  returns,  showing  the 
imports  from  and  exports  to  each  country,  are  made  available.  Advance  figures  respect- 
ing the  trade  between  Canada  and  Australia  are  usually  furnished,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Commonwealth  statistician,  whereby  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the 
previous  year  between  the  two  countries  appears  in  one  of  the  Weekly  Reports  issued 
in  June. 

Reference  to  the  preceding  schedule  will  disclose  quite  a  number  of  lines  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  the  imports  of  which  have  been  maintained  at  formid- 
able figures. 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  Australian  exports  of  leading  items  of  goods  and  pro- 
ducts in  1913  and  1914,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  as  follows: — 


+  Increase. 

Items. 

Year,  1913. 

Year,  1914. 

— Decrease. 

...  . 

£      1  £  9   H  9  (\ 

c      ocrt  cor 

i  Z50.585 

+ 

£  86,855 

Butter 

9  K  it  K  9  0  9 

9  i>  r  er  ono 

/,bo5,o  I  £ 

909,910 

pnal 

1  101  EAR 

1    A  £*  1    1  9  H 

l,Ubl,lZ  I 

60,378 

4  A9n  fi91 

9  SCC  Q  7  1 

1,443,650 

9  Q  7Q  9  ft  A 

9  1/19  9  A  9 

736,998 

Fruits,  dried— currents  

5,122 

15,297 

+ 

10,175 

"           "  raisins  

25,365 

34^888 

9,523 

"          "  other  

1,612 

8,087 

+ 

6,475 

325,600 

434,021 

+ 

108,421 

"          "       all  other  

74,200 

59,573 

14,627 

Wheat  

7,987,477 

9,996,514 

+ 

2,009,037 

1,863,667 

1,495,557 

368,110 

Implements  and  machinery,  viz.,  agricul- 

tural, horticultural  and  viticultural .  . 

205,969 

24,802 

181,167 

109,498 

115,563 

6,065 

Lead,  pig,  and  lead  in  matte  

1,847,715 

1,819,466 

28,249 

628,293 

849,735 

+ 

221,442 

Meats,  frozen — 

Beef  

2,652,275 

4,187,885 

+  1,535,610 

Mutton  and  lamb  

2,896,532 

2,972,730 

+ 

76,198 

10,979 

14,406 

+ 

3,427 

497,568 

477,344 

20,224 

Preserved  in  tins  or  other  air-tighs  vessels. 

1,084,651 

1,477,047 

+ 

392,396 

55,315 

100,650 

+ 

45,335 

28,855 

42,127 

+ 

13,272 

895,296 

840,836 

54,460 

383,193 

275,067 

108,126 

1,657,971 

1,682,035 

24,064 

621,630 

326,162 

295,468 

2,489,121 

1,963,936 

525,185 

777,345 

174,199 

603,146 

2,162,861 

1,899,641 

263,220 

1,015,020 

1,036,707 

+ 

21,687 

690,211 

274,312 

415,899 

106,030 

113,730 

7,700 

26,277,062 

18,375,303 

7,901,759 

EXPORTS  OF  SHIPS'  STORES. 

The  value  of  stores  shipped  in  Australian  ports  is  not  included  in  the  general 
exports.    The  figures  (excluding  1914)  from  the  latest  return  are  as  follows: — 


1906   £  875,966 

1907   998,897 

1908   1,196,106 

1909   1,071,677 

1910   1,080,133 

1911   1,238,446 

1912   1,431,985 

1913   1,458,702 
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EXPORTS  OF  BUTTER,  WHEAT,  FLOUR  AND  WOOL. 

With  the  exception  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  principal  items  of  primary  production 
exported  from  Australia  show  marked  contraction.  As  a  sequence  to  the  drought  con- 
ditions, accentuated  in  sonic  states  more  than  in  others,  Australia  will  require  to 
imports  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  in  1915  for  the  necessary  requirements  of 
tho  country.  The  following  return  shows  the  quantities  (not  values)  of  four  leading 
items  of  production  shipped  oversea  during  the  last  two  years: — 


+  Increase. 

Items.  Year,  1913.  Year,  1914.  — Decrease. 

Butter  lb.  75,795,642  56,162,517  —  19,633,125 

Wheat  centals.  25,753,732  31,726,873  +  5,973,141 

Flour                                                        "  4,433,151  3,484,338  —  )  948,813 

Woo:  lb.  595,884,630  414,235,144  —181,649,486 

Exports  to  Canada — 

Butter  lb.  J-      207,760  285,152  +  77,392 

Wool  "  89,331  658,166  +  568,835 


EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS  IN  1913  AND  1914. 

For  the  second  year  since  federation  in  1901,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
Commonwealth  in  1914  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports.  In  1913  the  excess  of 
i  in  ports  was  given  at  £1,778,884,  and  in  1914  the  figures  reached  £6,369,982.  This 
increase  in  the  excess  of  imports  was  caused  by  drought  conditions  curtailing  produc- 
tion combined  with  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  to  enable  exports  being  made.  The 
embargo  placed  on  sales  of  wool  and  foodstuffs  for  export  to  certain  foreign  countries 
had  an  appreciable  bearing  upon  the  trade  returns.  The  exports  of  wool  alone  showed 
a  decline  in  1914,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  £7,901,759,  which  means  that 
a  larger  surplus  than  usual  has  been  carried  over  to  1915  for  realization. 

The  following  comparison  of  imports  and  exports,  showing  increases  and  decreases, 
since  the  Commonwealth  was  inaugurated,  is  submitted  for  general  information: — 


Total  Total  +  Increase. 

Year.  Imports.         _     Exports.  — Decrease. 

1901   £42,434,011  £49,696,172  +£  7,262,161 

1902   40,675,950  43,915,087  +  3,239,137 

1903    37,811,471  48,250,112  +  10,438,641 

1904   37,020,842  57,485,915  +  20,465,073 

1905   38,346,731  56.841,035  +  18,494,304 

1906   44,744,912  69,737,763  +  24,992,851 

1907   51,809,033  72,824,247  +  21,015,214 

1908    49,799,273  64,311,058  +  14,511,785 

1909    51,171,896  65,318,836  +  14,146,940 

1910                                                         ..  60,014,351  74,491,150  +  14,476,799 

1911   66,967,488  79,482,258  +  12,514,707 

1912  *   78,158,600  79,096,090     .  +  937,490 

1913    79,749,653  78,571,769  —  1,177,884 

1914    73,945,664  67,575,682  —  6,369,9S2 


TRADE  OF  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED. 

While,  admittedly,  the  basis  for  a  comparison  is  unusual — considering  that  the 
Australian  figures  cover  a  period  of  five  months  of  war — the  following  schedule  shows 
the  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  March  31,  1914,  in  relation  to 
the  Australian  figures  for  the  year  ended  on  December  31,  1914 : — 

Imports.  Exports.  Total  Trade. 

1914,  Canada   $635,511,492        $455,437,224  $1,090,948,716 

1914,  Australia   359,375,927  328,417,814  687,793.741 

As  compared  with  1913,  imports  into  Canada  declined  by  $51,092,921  and  exports 
increased  by  $78,368,869,  representing  a  net  gain  in  the  total  trade  of  the  Dominion 
of  $27,2*75,948,  whereas  in  1914  Australian  imports  decreased  by  $28,207,386  and  exports 
$53,207,703,  resulting  in  a  net  loss  in  the  total  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
$81,415,089,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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IMPORT  OF  WHEAT  NECESSARY. 

As  outlined  in  previous  reports,  several  of  the  Australian  states  have  found  it 
necessary  to  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  for  domestic  requirements. 
Already  the  Victorian  Government  has  placed  orders  for  three  cargoes  from  the  Argen- 
tine and  one  cargo  (of  White  Walla)  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  total  quantity 
so  far  secured  is  820,000  bushels,  leaving  about  700,000  bushels  yet  to  be  purchased  to 
complete  the  estimated  shortage  of  about  1,500,000  bushels.  The  Government  of  Tas- 
mania is  endeavouring  to  obtain  250,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Canada,  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  executing  the  order  is  to  secure  transportation  from  Vancouver.  Western 
Australia  is  stated  to  be  short  of  both  milling  and  seed  wheat.  In  Queensland  and  in 
South  Australia  no  action  has  yet  been  taken,  and  there  may  be  sufficient  in  these 
states  until  the  next  crop  is  available.  New  South  Wales  is  considered  to  have  suffi- 
cient supplies  for  this  year,  with  a  possible  small  surplus  for  export  to  the  other  states. 
In  every  state,  the  Government  is  providing  seed  wheat  to  farmers  on  extended  terms 
of  payment. 

IMPORTATIONS,  OF  FODDER. 

As  the  outcome  of  representations  made  by  several  of  the  state  governments  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  of  bran  and  pollard,  and  other  fodder 
supplies,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  decided  to  refund  to  the  state  govern- 
ments importing  these  products  the  customs^  duties  payable  thereon.  It  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  approximately  70,000  to  100,000  tons  of  fodder  and 
the  duty  of  £1  per  ton  would  mean  a  substantial  drawback  to  the  states.  This,  refund 
only  applies  to  the  importations  of  the  state  governments,  and  not  to  fodder  imported 
by  private  firms.  Application  has  also  been  made  for  a  refund  of  the  duties  on  maize 
(corn),  but  this  has  not  yet  been  conceded.  It  was  recently  announced  that  Western 
Australia  had  placed  orders  in  the  Argentine  for  6,000  tons  of  maize  (corn),  1,500 
tons  of  lucerne  (alfalfa),  and  4,600  tons  of  bran  and  pollard.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  5,000  tons  of  bran  and  pollard  were  ordered  (prior  to  the  remission  of  the  duty 
to  the  state  governments  being  announced)  by  Melbourne  millers  and  merchants  from 
Japan,  from  which  country  ample  freight  facilities  are  available.  The  shortage  in 
bran  and  pollard  supplies  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  150,000  tons  of  flour  usually 
manufactured  in  Australia — for  local  consumption  and  export — will  not  be  made  in 
1915. 

If  steamer  freight  is  available  from  Canadian  ports  to  Australia,  there  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  Canadian  millers  to  submit  their  quotations  to  the  Australian  state 
governments  importing  fodder.  For  Victoria,  the  only  quotation  that  would  be  con- 
sidered is  that  based  on  c.i.f.  and  e.  Melbourne. 

EMBARGO  ON  EXPORTS.  OF  WOOL. 

The  feature  of  the  Australian  wool  market  has  been  the  recent  renewal  of  the 
embargo  on  exports  to  the  United  States  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  which  permits 
had  been  granted).  It  is  assumed  that  the  embargo  will  be  of  short  duration,  but  that 
more  discrimination  will  be  exercised  in  issuing  permits  to  ship  merino  wool  to  the 
United  States.  The  sales  were  postponed  for  a  week  and,  despite  the  embargo,  Ameri- 
can competition  has  proved  more  confident  and  general  than  at  any  time  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  sales  this  week  have  been  very  active,  and  the  all  round  average  increase 
in  values,  as  compared  with  two  weeks  ago,  is  quite  10  per  cent.  Superior  wools,  such 
as  recently  shipped  to  Canada,  did  not  realize  a  10  per  cent  advance,  but  medium  and 
inferior  wools  showed  an  appreciation  of  20  per  cent. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  MEAT  EXPORTS. 

At  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Government  the  exports  of  Australian  meat  are 
now  under  Government  supervision,  the  object  being  to  ensure  food  supplies  for  the 
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British  navy  and  army  and,  when  required,  for  the  Allies.  In  Queensland,  the  price 
to  be  given  for  beef  is  fixed  by  an  Act,  but  the  other  states  have  not  yet  legislated  upon 
similar  lines.  So  tar.  there  has  been  no  restriction  placed  upon  shipments  of  frozen 
moats  to  Canada,  but  permission  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  before  export  is  allowed. 

DEMAND  FOR  1)UY  GOODS  LINES. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and  underwear  should  take  advantage  of  the 
exceedingly  active  Australian  demand  at  present  existing  for  these  goods.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  United  States  manufacturers,  and  the  Australian  branches  of  New  York 
commission  houses,  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  capture  the  trade  hitherto,  to  a 
greal  extent,  supplied  by  Germany. 

Some  of  the  principal  lines  of  American  goods  now  being  exploited  in  Australia 
are:  Hosiery,  men's  and  women's,  in  cotton,  lisle  and  silk;  ladies'  knitted  vests,  in 
wool,  cotton,  lisle  and  silk;  children's  knitted  vests  in  wool,  cotton,  lisle  and  silk; 
infants'  knitted  goods,  in  all  varieties. 

The  bulk  of  the  Australian  requirements  of  men's  underwear  and  cashmere  hosiery 
is  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  addresses  of  the  leading  Australian  wholesale  and  retail  importers  of  dry 
goods  can  be  obtained  upon  reference  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Foreign 
Importers,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUITS. 

For  the  present  season,  it  now  appears  certain  that  all  grades  of  Australian  grape 
fruits,  i.e.,  lexias,  sultanas,  and  currants,  will  approximate  only  two-thirds  of  the 
average  crop  gathered.  As  the  shipments  from  the  Mediterranean  will  likely  be  inter- 
rupted, it  is  considered  probable  that  New  Zealand  must  obtain  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  Australian  fruits  than  in  previous  years.  Exports  to  Canada  are  affected  by 
the  Californian  surplus  and  quotations.  While  the  Australian  prices  have  been 
declared  by  the  fruit  growers'  association,  no  export  rates  have  yet  been  fixed.  In  view 
of  the  crop  outlook,  and  other  considerations,  it  is  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the  1915 
crop  of  dried  fruits  will  be  retained  for  domestic  consumption,  and  that  the  export 
prices  will  be  higher  than  last  year.  By  an  early  mail,  regular  Canadian  importers 
of  dried  fruits  will  be  advised  of  the  prices  decided  upon. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Although  trade  is  necessarily  restricted  in  volume,  in  comparison  with  previous 
years,  Australian  importers  are  placing  orders  freely  for  oversea  requirements.  The 
Government  orders  for  military  purposes  provide  a  stimulus  to  local  manufacturing, 
besides  using  up  much  imported  materials.  The  altered  sources  of  supplies,  in  con- 
junction with  the  high  freight  rates  now  ruling,  make  the  traders'  position  a  difficult 
one.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  remains  under  drought  conditions, 
and  autumnal  rains  are  hopefully  looked  for  to  enable  a  larger  area  than  hitherto 
being  prepared  for  sowing  wheat.  The  benefit  of  previous  good  seasons  is  reflected  in 
business,  which  continues  upon  a  conservative  and  sound  basis.  Questions  of  employ- 
ment for  artisans  and  labourers,  consequent  upon  the  drought  and  the  war.  are  engag- 
ing the  clo-e  attention  of  the  authorities  in  all  the  states. 
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HOLLAND. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  LitJigow.) 

Rotterdam,  March  1,  1015. 

NETHERLANDS  TRADE  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  peculiar  geographical  position  of  the  Netherlands  in  relation  to  the  belligerent 
countries,  taken  in  connection  with  the  various  controversies  now  occupying  so  much 
attention,  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  official  statistics  of  this  country. 

Now  that  the  Netherlands  monthly  trade  statistics  for  December,  1914,  have  been 
published,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  Dutch  commerce  in  1914  as  a  whole,  and  the 
influence  of  the  war  in. particular. 

It  is  evident  that  great  differences  have  been  caused  by  the  war  as  compared  with 
former  years.  The  commerce  of  the  country  consists  for  a  large  part  in  the  transit 
trade.  The  products  of  various  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
etc.,  pass  through  Dutch  ports  and  especially  Rotterdam,  en  route  to  Germany,  Western 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  while  the  majority  of  the  products  of  Western  German 
industrial  centres  are  distributed  over  the  world  via  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

GREAT  DECLINE  IN  TRADE-' 

During  the  last  five  months  of  1914,  all  this  was  changed ;  the  export  of  many 
articles  has  been  prohibited,  while  for  others  there  is  no  normal  demand.  The  decrease 
in  trade  is  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  grain.  The  import  of  grain  was  as 
follows : — 


(Tons  of  1,000  kilograms). 

Imports—                                                           1912.  1913.  1914. 

Wheat                                                       1,790,000  2,160,000  1,398,000 

Rye                                                             535,300  631,000  363,000 

Barley                                                         669,500  887,950  466,900 

DECREASE. 

(Tons  of  1,000  kilograms). 

Wheat,  1913-14    762,000 

Rye,  1913-14   268,000 

Barley,  1913-14   ..  421,050 


These  figures  show  very  marked  differences,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  only  five  of  the  twelve  months  were  war  months. 

SHIPPING. 

From  January  1  to  February  28,  1914,  the  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
declined  by  over  1,000,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1913. 

AMERICAN  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

At  the  last  sale  by  subscription  of  60,000  bags  of  flour,  held  by  the  committee  of 
grain  dealers  acting  for  the  Government,  the  following  prices  were  fixed  : 

Patent  at  gulden  20.25  —  21.75  ($8.14—8.74) 

Straight   "        18.50  ($7.44) 

Bakers   "       17.75  ($7.13) 

Per  100  kilograms  (220  lbs.) 
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GOVERN  MENT  WHEAT. 

Tlir  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Trade  has  made  the  following  condi- 
tions under  which  flour  manufacturers  and  millers  who  are  not  milling  on  Government 
aceount  ran  secure  wheat  imported  hy  the  Government: — 

1.  In  order  to  become  a  buyer  of  government  wheat  a  certificate  must  be  produced 
containing : 

(a)  Statement  of  the  capacity  of  the  mill  in  tons  of  1,000'  kilos.  (2,204-6  lbs.)  per 
week. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  required  per  month. 
I '  )  That  the  conditions  mentioned  hereunder  are  accepted  without  reserve. 

■2.  The  wheat  must  be  applied  for  at  the  Bureau  of  grain  and  flour  distribution 
al  the  Hague,  received  at  Rotterdam  through  van  Stolk's  Commissiehandel,  in  quan- 
tities fixed  by  the  Government,  which  will  amount  to  not  less  than  150  tons  per  one 
delivery  at  the  price  of  f390  ($156.80)  per  "  last [2,400  kilograms  (5,290  lbs.)]  c.i.f. 
Rotterdam.  Quantities  under  150  tons  can  be  obtained  at:  The  Co-operative  Trade 
Society  for  Millers  at  Rotterdam,  and  the  General  Dutch  Millers'  Association  at 
Utrecht. 

3.  The  wheat  furnished  may  only  be  intended  to  be  ground  and  may  not  be 
marketed  under  any  circumstances. 

4.  Of  all  the  wheat  bought  the  buyer  must  grind  three-fourths  into  wheat  flour, 
bolted,  inland  exclusively  one  kind,  and  the  rest  into  unbolted  wheat  meal. 

5.  The  following  prices  have  been  fixed  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  :  For 
bolted  wheat  flour,  f20-80  ($8.36) ;  for  unbolted  wheat  flour,  fl7-00  ($6.83)  ;  net  cash 
;it  factory,  mill,  or  warehouse,  for  bakers  and  similar  consumers.  Middlemen  are 
allowed  25  cents  ($0.10)  discount  per  100  kilograms  at  request. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  March  12,  1915. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

A  former  report  appearing  in  Weekly  Report  No.  579  referred  to  the  receipt  of 
several  inquiries  for  Canadian  potatoes,  and  a  number  of  additional  applications  have 
since  come  to  hand,  and  in  this  connection  at  may  be  noted  that  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal Canadian  shippers  are  at  the  present  time  in  communication  with  the  leading 
importers  in  the  London  market. 

Quite  recently  some  of  the  vegetable  salesmen  have  also  been  inquiring  as  to  the 
prospects  of  obtaining  onions  from  Canada,  pointing  out  that  owing  to  transportation 
difficulties,  shipments  from  the  usual  sources  of  supply  are  greatly  reduced,  and  prices 
are  consequently  unusually  attractive.  One  dealer  suggests  12s.  6d.  per  bag  (112 
pounds)  c.i.f.  for  onions  of  good  quality,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  still  higher  figure 
would  be  obtainable. 

It  appears  that  Canada  has  not  previously  shipped  onions  to  this  country,  at  least 
not  to  any  considerable  extent,  due  presumably  to  the  fact  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  business  could  not  be  profitable.  The  trade  has  consequently  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  varieties  which  Canada  can  offer.  The  matter  is,  however,  being 
investigated  by  several  of  the  firms  prepared  to  interest  themselves  in  the  business. 
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SOURCES  OF  ONION  SUPPLIES. 

As  an  indication  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  onions  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
official  statistics  of  imports  are  reproduced  for  the  last  three  years,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  shipments  from  Spain,  the  largest  contributor,  are  understood  to  be  almost  wholly 
of  the  Valencia  or  "  Spanish  "  type : — 


Quantity. 

Value . 

1911. 

bush. 

66,399 
979,269 
21,918 
79,083 
128,221 
5,666,606 
1,594,830 
15,586 
32,621 
15,919 
34 

1912. 

1913. 

1911. 

1912. 

1013. 



Egypt  

United  States  

bush. 

19,638 
1,346,350 
220,666 
310,777 
190,605 
5  038.019 
2,186,599 
10,583 
19,916 
9,297 
290 

bush 

150,334 
1,522, 133 
250,774 
264,022 
90,993 
5,074,087 
1,709,934 

£ 

9,830 
130,150 
3,099 
8,8H3 
18,839 
817,122 
224,322 
2,109 
5  439 
2, 130 
8 

£ 

2,524 
161,537 
25,378 
32,475 
26,985 
701,256 
346,497 
2,298 
2,945 
1,425 
68 

£ 

17,706 
164,512 
26,040 
31,588 
11,848 
595,985 
182,612 

1,317 
3,430 
15 

Other  Foreign  Countries  

Total    

11,502 
31,250 
135 

8,600,486 

9,352,740 

9,105,164 

1,222,211 

1,303,388 

1,035,053 

TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  FEBRUARY.  ' 

Upon  the  basis  of  consecutive  comparison  the  February  trade  returns  just  issued 
are  considered  to  show  satisfactory  progress  as  compared  with  the  previous  month, 
January.  .  In  comparing  the  figures  for  the  two  months,  which  are  as  follows,  the  fact 
that  February  contains  two  working  days  less  will  show  that  the  volume  of  trade  has 
actually  increased,  whereas  upon  the  other  hand  the  prices  of  many  commodities — 
more  particularly  articles  of  foVd — continue  to  rise  and  would  discount  some  of  this 
increase. 

Decrease  in 

January,  1915,    February,  1915.  February. 

Imports   £67,400,000  £65,300,000        — £2,100,000 

Exports   28,200,000  26,200,000        —  2,000,000 

Re-exports   6,900,000  6,800,000       —  100,000 

During  February  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  food  and  drink  amount- 
ing to  £3,000,000,  over  two-thirds  of  which  was  represented  by  grain  and  flour.  Receipts 
of  wheat  fell  from  7,791,300  cwts.  to  5,173,000,  including  a  decrease  of  over  one-third 
in  Canada's  contribution;  whilst  arrivals  of  flour  went  down  from  1,4221,205  cwts.  to 
915,041,  and  Canada's  share  from  271,580'  cwts.  to  213,600.  Imports  of  meat  during* 
the  same  period  gained  about  £500,000  in  value. 

Raw  materials,  chiefly  owing  to  larger  arrivals  of  wool,  increased  by  about 
£1,000,000,  while  imports  of  manufactured  goods  showed  almost  the  same*  results  as  in 
J  anuary. 

The  decrease  of  £2,000,000  in  exports  is  pretty  generally  divided  among  the  prin- 
cipal staple  manufactures. 

COMPARISON  WITH  FEBRUARY,  1914. 

Upon  the  more  customary  comparison  with  February  a  year  ago,  the  result-  are 
as  follows,  which  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  the  figures  tor  January  and 
February  combined:™- 

Increase  (  +  )  or  decrease  ( — ) 
as  Compared  with 
February,  1915.      February,  1914.  Percent. 

Imports   £65,208,814  +  £  3,215,163  +  5-1 

Kxports   26,176,937  —  15,084,860  —36-5 

Re-exports   6,809,710  —    3,419,271  —33-4 
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\-  against  February,  1914,  imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  advanced  no  less 
than  £7,119,226,  partly  due  to  higher  prices,  for  although  grain  and  flour  marked  an 
increase  in  value  of  £2,645,459  wheat  while  increasing  in  value  by  £1,022,946,  actually 
fell  off  in  quantity  by  787,200  cwt. 

Raw  materials  and  unmanufactured  articles  declined  by  £229,818,  and  manufac- 
tured goods  by  £3,582,313. 

The  principal  variations  in  arrivals  of  wheat  are  a  falling  off  of  1,000,000  cwts. 
from  Russia,  an  increase  of  1,500,000  cwts.  from  the  United  States,  and  a  decrease  of 
nearly  1500,000  cwts.  from  Canada. 

In  flour,  Canada's  share  fell  from  270,493  cwts.  to  218,600;  of  barley,  from  112,700 
to  1  fc,500  cwts.,  but  receipts  of  oats  rose  from  46,500  to  62,700  cwts. 

Receipts  of  meats  from  Canada  were  upon  a  much  higher  scale,  bacon  rising  from 
iM.S'.l'  cwts.  to  S5.377,  and  hams  from  3,389  to  18,137  cwts. 

The  quantity  of  cheese  imported  also  increased  about  50  per  cent  (from  17,191 
cwts.  to  -25,805),  and  it  might  be  noticed  in  regard  to  this  article  that  heavy  govern- 
ment orders  have  advanced  current  London  quotations  to  the  high  value  of  from  90 
to  94s.  a  cwt. 

IMPORTS  OF  LEADING  COMMODITIES. 

The  following  details  of  imports  of  some  of  the  leading  commodities  exhibit  in 
some  cases  a  striking  variation  between  quantities  and  values: — 


Bacon  cwts. 

Beef  

Butter  

Cheese   „ 

Wheat   m 

Flour   M 

Oats   „ 

Raw  cotton.     .  •.  centals. 

Hides  cwts. 

Mutton   ii 

Tea   lbs. 

Wood  loads. 

Wool   lbs. 


Quantity. 


February, 
1914. 


446,780 
713,508 
370,600 
184,575 
5,060,300 
800,369 
1,7^5,300 
2,351,161 
119.733 
417,060 
23,741,217 
273,019 
102,145,148 


February, 
1915. 


583,092 
451,885 
367,202 
196,157 
5,173,100 
915,041 
1,095,000 
3,182,188 
139,668 
396,084 
29,180,763 
292,024 
122,582,125 


Vali 


February,  February, 
1914.  '  191f 


'£ 

1,528,176 
1,410,796 
2,195,934 
595,728 
2,359,083 
411,189 
512,872 
7,542,651 
473,666 
862,930 
886,1661 
746,589 
4,373,471; 


Increase  (  +  )  or  De- 
crease (  — )  per  cent 
compared  with 
February,  1914. 


2,122,514 
1,252,085 
2,520,315 

780,834 
3,382,029 

699.966 

569,531 
7.135,837 

604,554 
1,023,682 
1,160,399 

960,906 
5,553,513 


Quantity. 


30  5 
36  6 
•9 

62 
132 
143 
390 
35  3 
166 

50 
22  9 

66 
200 


INCREASED  PRICES  OF  FOOD. 

In  view  of  the  universal  attention  which  is  being,  given  to  the  increased  cost  of 
many  articles  of  food,  and  to  its  causing  a  very  general  demand  for  higher  remunera- 
tion for  labour,  the  following  information  supplied  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  special  interest. 
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In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Kimciman  gave  the  following  average  prices  paid  by 
the  working  classes  for  articles  of  food: — 

March  1,1914.    March  1,1915. 


s 

.  d. 

s.  d. 

0 

5i 

0  7| 

Butter,  fresh  

1 

33 

1  41 

salt  

1 

3 

1  32 

0 

5 

0  53 

0 

81 

0  101 

0 

11 

1  0 

Beef,  English — 

Ribs  

0 

9§ 

0  11 

Thin  flank  

0 

6J 

0  71 

Beef,  chilled  or  frozen — 

Ribs  

0 

0  8| 

Thin  flank  ^  

0 

5 

0  6i 

Mutton,  English — 

0 

0  lli 

0 

0  7J 

Mutton,  frozen — 

Leg- .   

0 

0  81 

0 

0  5i 

0 

2-2J 

0  22 

1 

6 

1  94 

0 

2 

0  3i 

EFFECT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  DIFFICULTIES. 

While  activity  is  still  mainly  centred  on  campaign  supplies,  an  increasing  quan- 
tity of  inquiries  are  being  made  upon  account  of  general  business,  including  a  good 
many  applications  relative  to  articles  of  interest  to  Canada. 

It  is  reported  by  numerous  United  Kingdom  firms  who  are  in  correspondence  with 
Canadian  shippers,  and  also  by  the  representatives  of  several  Canadian  firms  now 
visiting  this  country,  that  the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of  obtain- 
ing firm  rates  of  freight,  combined  with  high  rates,  short  tonnage,  and  consequent 
delay  in  delivery,  are  extremely  detrimental  to  the  conclusion  of  definite  business. 

With  few  exceptions,  United  Kingdom  buyers  are  accustomed  to  c.i.f.  quotations 
and  are  not  inclined  to  recede  from  this  position,  more  particularly  when  such  rates 
of  freight  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  are  obtainable  can  only  be  secured 
in  Canada. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  March  8,  1915. 

CONDITION  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  February  were  published  yesterday.  The  value 
of  the  imports  was  £65,268,814,  which  is  £3,215,163,  or  5-18  per  cent  greater  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  1914.  Exports  were  valued  at  £26,176,937,  being  £15,084,- 
860,  or  36-55  per  cent,  less  than  in  February  last  year. 

Compared  with  the  month  of  January,  the  following  are  the  details  of  the  three 
chief  divisions  of  imports: — ■ 

January,  1915.    February,  1915. 

Food  and  drink   £31,098,314  £28,052,096 

Raw  materials   23,180,638  24,317,757 

Manufactures   12,776,072  12,718,142 

In  connection  with  the  decrease  of  £3,000;000  in  food  imports,  over  £2,000,000 
occurred  in  grain  and  flour. 
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RECORD  OF  T1IK  WAR  MONTHS. 

rhe  following  table  is  compiled  to  show  the  movements  of  British  trade  during 
the  war  months.    It  should  be  noted  that  February  was  a  short  month: — 


Imports.  Exports.  Re-exports. 

A-UgUSt   £42,362,034  £24,211,271  £4,419,833 

September   45,051,937  26,674,101  5,274,041 

October   51,559,289  28,601,815  7,179,857 

November   55,987,058  24,601,619  5,642,977 

December   67,554,960  26,278,928  5,870,546 

January   67,401,006  28,247,592  6,895,465 

February   65,268,814  26,176,937  6,809,710 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


rhe  following  statistics  exhibit  the  increase  or  decrease  of  certain  commodities 
imported  from  Canada  during  February,  1915,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year: — 

Articles. 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  

Bacon  

Hams  

Butter  

Cheese .  .  .  .  ,  

Canned  salmon  

"  lobsters  

Hewn  fir,  oak,  teak,  etc  

Sewn  or  split  fir  

Flax  or  linseed  

Pulp  of  wood  (mechanical  wet)  

Hides  


Values. 

+ Increase  or 

Feb.,  1914. 

Feb.,  1915. 

— Decrease. 

£569,860 

£580,907 

+  £  11,047 

137,375 

174,482' 

+  37,107 

31,126 

6,559 

—  24,567 

14,556 

33,983 

+  19,427 

737 

—  737 

73,775 

304,710 

+  230,955 

12,066 

64,098 

+  53,032 

5,315 

+  5,315 

57,981 

90,506 

+  32.525 

260,191 

108,849 

—  151,342 

15,607 

15,712 

+  105 

8,842 

283 

—  8,559 

40,210 

S4,369 

+  44,159 

48,956 

677 

—  48,279 

9,691 

3 

—  9.6S8 

14,125 

69,840 

+  55,715 

In  connection  with  the  increased  imports  of  wheat,  wheatmeal  and  flour,  it  should 
be  stated  that  a  remarkable  disparity  occurs  between  the  quantities  and  values  in 
comparison  with  the  month  of  February,  1914.  The  wheat  imported  during  last  month 
although  581,500  cwts.  less  in  quantity,  was  £11,047  greater  in  value  than  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1914;  and  the  imports  of  wheatmeal  and  flour  were  51,893  cwts. 
less  in  quantity  but  £37,107  greater  in  value. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURES. 

During  the  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  wood  paving  blocks,  street  car 
rails,  bronze  powders,  artificial  pumice  stone,  peas  and  beans.  ('See  list  of  Trade 
[nquiries  at  the  end  of  Weekly  Keport  for  names  and  addresses.) 

DEMAND  FOR  FIREWOOD. 

In  its  issue  of  February  27  the  Timber  Trades  Journal  states:  "Kindling  wood 
is  still  going  up  in  price,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  that  deal  and 
batten  ends  were  one  of  the  first  materials  to  be  put  on  the  contraband  list  by  Ger- 
many. The  box  and  case  makers  have  been  heavily  hit  on  account  of  the  shortage, 
whilst  the  consumer  of  the  humble  bundle  has  found  the  price  raised  50  per  cent  with 
likelihood  of  still  further  increases." 

The  Firewood  Trade  Association  has  issued  the  following  notice:  "  The  Firewood 
Trade  Association  hereby  gives  notice  that  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  prices 
of  materials,  the  price  of  bundles  of  firewood  is  now  raised  to  a  minimum  wholesale 
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price  of  4s.  6d.  ($1.08)  per  100.  The  increasing  shortage  of  firewood  materials  makes 
it  impossible  to  guarantee  supplies." 

If  the  export  of  timber  suitable  for  the  above  purpose  is  considered  by  Canadian 
exporters  to  offer  profitable  results,  a  complete  list  of  firewood  merchants  can  be 
furnished. 

RAILS   FOB   STREET  CAR  TRACKS,. 

As  British  firms  are  so  busy  with  Government  orders,  it  is  probable  that  many 
municipalities  in  immediate  need  of  rails  for  street  car  tracks  will  be  inclined  to 
place  contracts  in  the  United  States.  Whether  prices  will  permit  Canada  to  enter 
into  competition  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  manufacturers.  The  following 
is  quoted  as  an  index  to  quotations  now  being  received:  The  Birmingham  City 
Council  has  this  week  placed  an  order  with  a  United  States  firm  for  2,000  tons  of 
rails  delivered  in  Birmingham  at  $40.15  per  ton,  in  comparison  with  the  lowest  British 
quotation  of  $46.23  per  ton,  in  normal  times. 


WOOD  PAVING  BLOCKS. 

Many  millions  of  wood  blocks  for  street  paving  are  imported  annually  by  Great 
Britain,  chiefly  from  Australia.  Tenders  are  invited  periodically  by  the  municipali- 
ties, and  Canadian  firms  interested  should  communicate  with  the  surveyors  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns.  The  blocks  are  cut  in  various  sizes  from  hard  woods  sus- 
ceptible to  creosote. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  intend  to  cater  to  British  require- 
ments, some  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made  with  the  creosoting  works  at  the 
various  ports  who  would  probably  be  prepared  to  despatch  the  blocks  to  their  destina- 
tion after  creosoting.  Usually  the  municipal  contracts  are  placed  with  Scandinavian 
firms  whose  resident  agent  in  Great  Britain  attends  to  the  reception  and  despatch  of 
the  blocks.  Without  the  services  of  an  agent,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  creosoting  and  delivering  is  not  easily  surmountable.  If  the  timber 
submitted  and  the  prices  are  satisfactory,  sales  in  Great  Britain  are  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  appointment  of  a  resident  agent.  Information  will  be  obtained  concern- 
ing cost  of  creosoting  and  inland  freight  charges,  etc.,  on  hearing  from  firms  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  proposition. 

SAMPLE  SPECIFICATION  FOR  WOOD  BLOCKS. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  a  specification  issued  by  one  municipality,  and 
they  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  majority  of  municipalities  call  for 
tenders : — 

The  whole  of  the  wood  blocks  required  are  to  be  provided  by  the  contractor. 
Unless  otherwise  arranged,  they  arc  to  measure  exactly  3  inches  wide,  6  inches  to  9 
inches  long,  and  5  inches  deep,  and  to  be  cut  perfectly  die  square  and  true  to  these 
dimensions. 

The  whole  of  the  blocks  are  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality  of  rod  wood,  and  the 
wood  to  be  fine  grained,  fair  weight,  have  no  waney  edges,  be  tree  from  *ap,  large  or 
dead  knots,  shakes,  and  all  other  defects,  and  thoroughly  well  seasoned. 

Those  not  complying  with  all  the  above  conditions  will  be  rejected. 

Before  the  order  is  given  for  the  blocks  required  the  contractor  shall  submit  a  fair 
simple,  say  six  or  more  blocks  of  each  kind  required,  uncreosoted,  showing  what  he  pro- 
poses to  supply,  and  if  approved  by  the  borough  surveyor,  the  sample  shall  be  taken  to 
represent  the  bulk  of  the  blocks  intended  to  be  supplied  and  shall  he  strictly  adhered 
to. 
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THE  CREOSOTING. 

The  best  red  wood  blocks  shall  bo  creosoted  in  either  of  the  following  manners, 
viz. : —  C  ' 

(1)  The  timber  to  be  thoroughly  well  dried  and  seasoned,  and  placed  in  the  creo- 
soting  tank  and  subjected  to  a  vacuum  of  3  to  5  pounds  per  square  inch  for  half  an 
hour.  The  creosote  oil  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  100  degrees  Fahr.  is  then  to 
lie  forced  into  the  tank  at  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  150  pounds  per  square  inch,  until 
the  timber  lias  absorbed  1  gallon  of  creosote  oil  per  cube  foot,  and  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  oil  to  the  heart  of  the  block:  or 

(2)  The  timber  as  above  to  be  thoroughly  well  dried  and  seasoned  and  placed  in 
large  tanks  of  creosote  oil  heated  to  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  100  degrees  Fahr. 
tor  a  period  of  not  less  than  eight  hours,  until  the  timber  has  become  thoroughly 
saturated  with  oil  to  the  heart  of  the  block. 

The  whole  of  the  blocks  before  being  creosoted  shall  be  inspected  in  bulk  and 
approved  by  the  borough  surveyor  or  his  inspector,  and  to  this  end  the  borough  sur- 
veyor shall  have  two  clear  days'  notice  in  writing  before  any  creosoting  is  done,  and 
the  creosoting  shall  not  be  started  until  the  whole  of  the  blocks  have  been  inspected 
and  approved.  This  provision  is  made  in  order  to  avoid  more  than  one  visit  by  the 
borough  surveyor  or  his  inspector  to  the  creosoting  works. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  op  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  March  4,  1915. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS.  TO  REPLACE  GERMAN. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  brought  to  light  the  innumerable  articles  of  commerce 
which  Germany  has  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past.  Investigation  into  the 
supply  and  demand  for  these  articles  will  disclose  the  cheapness  with  which  the  goods 
have  been  produced  and  delivered.  The  reason  for  this  may  for  the  most  part  be 
traced  to  the  cheap  labour  obtainable  in  certain  trades,  and  also,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  efficient  system  of  production  and  marketing  which  has  been  worked  out  by  some 
German  firms. 

In  many  of  these  articles  Canadian  exporters  could  not  expect  to  compete  at  the 
prices  which  have  hitherto  been  paid  to  German  makers,  and  the  question,  therefore, 
evolves  itself  for  the  present  into  one  of  being  able  to  secure  business  in  competition 
with  the  present  sources  of  supply  in  England  and  elsewhere  at  prices  based  c.i.f. 
English  port. 

GOODS  GERMANY  HAS  SENT. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  producers  as  showing  some  of 
the  articles  which,  in  the  past,  have  come  largely  from  Germany.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  prospects  of  Canadian  manufacturers  competing  for  the  trade  in  many  of 
these  articles,  has  formed  the  subject  of  close  inquiry  during  the  past  six  months,  and 
the  results  of  the  investigations  made  have  been  duly  published  in  former  issues  of 
the  Weekly  Report. 

After  excluding  highly  specialized  goods,  such  as  chemicals  and  electrical  goods, 
in  which,  on  the  score  of  price,  it  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  firms  could  compete,  the 
following  list  is  obtained  of  representative  articles  which  Germany  or  Austria  has 
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exported  to  this  market.  Each  of  these  are  now,  to  some  extent  or  other,  being  pro- 
duced in  the  Dominion,  but  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  prospects  of  any  par- 
ticular article  securing  a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  c.i.f.  price  that  could  be  quoted  for  delivery  to  English  ports. 


ARTICLES  CANADA  MIGHT  SUPPLY. 


Chairs, 

Bags, 

Clover  and  grass  seeds, 

Sauerkraut, 

Dried  milk, 

Sausage  casings, 

Egg  albumen, 

Starch, 

Engravings, 

Staves, 

Eine  art  work, 

Tanning  extract, 

Hardware  specialties, 

Toys, 

Plops, 

Veneer, 

Leather  (undressed), 

Wall  paper, 

Leather  (enamelled), 

Wood  coat  hangers, 

Leather  (glace  kid), 

Wood  chair  seats, 

Leather  (box  calf), 

Wood  clothes  pins, 

Nails, 

Wood  pastry  boards 

Oats, 

Wood  pulleys, 

Paper, 

Wood  rolling  pins, 

Pianos, 

Wood  skewers, 

Pianoforte  materials, 

Wood  towel  rollers, 

Picture  moulding, 

Wood  washboards, 

Prints, 

Yeast  (dried). 

GOODS  FROM  OTHER  CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIES. 

In  addition  to  supplies  of  commodities  usually  exported  from  Germany  and 
Austria  being  not  now  available,  the  hostilities  in  Europe  have  had  a  counteracting 
effect  upon  the  export  trade  of  other  countries.  Apart  from  the  cessation  of  exports 
from  Belgium,  in  some  instances  the  regular  import  and  export  traffic  from  foreign 
ports  has  been  disorganized  or  curtailed,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transit 
and  shipping.  In  this  respect  the  articles  of  commerce  affected  which  are  of  most 
interest  to  Canadian  producers  are: — 


Barley, 

Oats, 

Box  shooks, 

Paper, 

Dairy  products, 

Pit  props, 

Egg  albumen, 

Poultry, 

Elax  fibre, 

Peas, 

Flax  seed, 

Rags, 

Flour, 

Salmon, 

Horses, 

Strawboard, 

Lumber, 

Veneer, 

Matches, 

Wheat, 

Oilcake, 

Wood  pulp. 

HORSES  FROM  CANADA. 

The  English  press  gives  publicity  to  the  heavy  purchases  of  horses  being  made  in 
Canada  for  the  British  and  Allied  armies.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  February,  30,000 
horses  had  been  bought  and  the  Government  purchasing  agents  were  still  looking  for 
more.  It  is  stated  that  Western  Canada  is  to  be  thoroughly  scoured  and  all  horses 
found  suitable  will  be  purchased,  until  the  necessary  number  has  been  secured.  It  is 
estimated  that  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  owners  of  horses  in  Canada  will  have  sold 
about  $7,200,000  worth  of  horses. 
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[IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  FISHERIES. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  men  engaged,  the  amount  of  invested 
capital,  and  the  importance  of  the  product  as  a  food  to  the  people,  fishing  ranks  next 
to  agriculture  as  the  greatesl  of  British  industries,  according  to  a  lecture  given  by 
Professor  J.  Stanley  Gardiner  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  wholesale  value  of  the  fish  landed  at  United  Kingdom  ports  is  placed  at 
about  £15,000,000  for  about  25,000,000  cwts.  To  this  must  be  added  upwards  of 
2,500,000  cwts.  of  fresh  fish  imported,  and  about  1,400,000  cwts.  of  canned  and  cured 
fish,  the  latter  consisting  mainly  of  canned  sardines,  salmon  and  lobsters.  About 
1,500,000  cwts.  of  fresh  fish  are  exported,  together  with  9,500,000  cwts.  of  cured  or 
salted  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  pilchard  and  haddock. 

The  number  of  first-class  steam  fishing  boats  is  upwards  of  3,000,  and  of  all 
firsl  and  second-class  fishing  boats  there  are  about  10,000:  The  total  number  of  whole- 
time  fishermen  is  upwards  of  125,000,  while  there  are  many  half-timers.  Taking 
the  whole  industry,  fishermen,  curers,  distributing  agents,  etc.,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  it  gives  support  to  one-twentieth  of  the  population,  while  the  capital  sum  directly 
invested  is  placed  at  about  £200,000,000. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  DEEP  SEA  FISHING. 

The  deep  sea  industry  requires  good  harborage,  abundant  docks,  and  large  markets 
with  excellent  communications.  It  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  success  of  British 
fishing  ports,  some  of  which  have  landings  of  over  1,000,000  cwts.  a  year. 

A  century  ago,  fishing  was  almost  a  coastal  industry,  while  now  it  is  pursued  from 
the  White  sea  (Barent's  sea)  and  Iceland  to  beyond  Mogador.  It  covers  all  the  grounds 
of  the  continental  shelf  of  Western  Europe  and  Iceland,  even  down  to  300  fathoms. 
Toll  is  also  taken  from  all  neighbouring  banks  which  rise  to  within  the  100-fathom 
line — the  South  Faroe,  Rockall  and  Porcupine.  Deep  sea  fishing  is  also  carried  on 
on  the  grounds  off  Spain,  Portugal  and  Morocco. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  relating  to  imports  into  the  United  Kigdom  for  February, 
reveals  that  whereas  the  shipments  of  some  commodities  from  Canada  were  largely 
increased,  others  receded.  In  foodstuffs,  a  noticeable  advance  was  made  in  the  imports 
of  Canadian  bacon,  hams  and  cheese.  Bacon  was  higher  by  63,545  cwts.;  hams  by 
14,748  cwts.,  and  cheese  by  8,614  cwts.  over  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

The  decreases  recorded  were  mainly  in  wheat,  barley,  wood-pulp  and  canned 
salmon.  « 

The  imports  of  canned  lobster  amounted  to  1,873  cwts. — an  increase  of  371  cwTts. 
over  February,  1914.  Canada's  contributions  of  this  commodity  reached  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  Shipments  of  "  sawn  or  split  timber  "  from  Canada  also  increased 
from  14,470  to  22,727  loads. 

In  view  of  the  attention  drawn  in  former  reports  to  the  demand  for  Canadian 
leather,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  imports  from  Canada  totalled  9,488  cwts., 
as  against  2,700  cwts.  in  February  of  1914,  and  only  1,891  cwts  in  the  same  month  of 
1913. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Further  Instalment  of  Report  by  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  upon  Trade  of  Colonies 
Granting  a  Preference  to  Canadian  Goods. 

During-  the  course  of  the  year  1914,  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  visited  the  British  West 
Indies  as  a  Special  Trade  Commissioner  to  investigate  conditions  and  prepare  reports 
with  a  view  to  developing  trade  with  these  colonies,  more  particularly  with  those 
which  are  a  party  to  the  Canada-West  Indies  Preferential  Trade  Agreement,  dated 
April  9,  1912.  The  results  of  his  investigations  have  been  embodied  in  the  form  of 
a  report  which  will  in  due  course  be  issued  in  a  separate  volume  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Weekly  Report.  Six  chapters  of  the  report  are  being  published  in  condensed  form 
as  a  serial  in  the  Weekly  in  order  that  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  may  be  put  before  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  without  further  delay.  Two  instalments  of  this  series  have 
already  appeared  in  Weekly  Reports  Nos.  582  and  583,  and  in  the  present  number  a 
third  instalment  covering  Chapter  IV,  "  Imports  of  Farm  Products "  and  Chapter 
V,  "  The  Consumption  of  Fish,"  is  submitted  for  'the  consideration  of  Canadian  men 
of  business. 


Chapter  IV. 

IMPORTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

There  is  such  an  abundance  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  nuts  in  the  tropics  at  ail 
seasons  of  the  year  that  the  people  of  the  British  West  Indies  could  subsist  without 
importing  any  food,  but  any  one  who  has  lived  exclusively  on  tropical  food  for  a  short 
time  will  understand  how  pleasant  a  change  it  is  to  eat  something  of  northern  growth. 
The  flavour  is  so  different.  Even  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people  in  the  West  Indies 
have  already  an  appetite  for  northern  products.  j 

FOND  OF  CANADIAN  POTATOES. 

The  East  Indian  coollie  in  spite  of  his  economical  habits  will  pay  a  little  more  for 
a  northern  potato  than  for  any  of  the  tropical  vegetables  that  are  so  plentiful. 

As  some  of  the  colonies  do  not  distinguish  potatoes  from  other  fresh  vegetables 
in  their  trade  statistics,  and  in  some  cases  fruits  and  vegetables  are  classed  together, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures  of  potato  imports  for  the  British  West  Indies 
as  a  whole,  but  in  British  Guiana  during  the  six  years  ended  December  31,  1913, 
imports  of  Canadian  potatoes  amounted  in  value  to  $387,806.  Last  year  the  quantity 
of  potatoes  imported  from  Canada  was  less  than  the  average  of  the  previous  six  years, 
the  value  being  only  $55,175,  but  potatoes  were  imported  from  the  United  States  to 
the  value  of  $17,188,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of  $12,442,  from  Holland 
to  the  value  of  $10,730,  from  Portugal  to  the  value  of  $3,904,  and  from  Germany 
Franco  and  Denmark  in  small  quantities.  In  ordinary  years  Canada  supplies  about 
one-half  of  British  Guiana's  demand  for  northern  potatoes.  A  grocer  in  New  Amster- 
dam, British  Guiana,  stated  that  the  East  Indians  were  much  fonder  of  northern 
potatoes  than  the  black  people.    They  constantly  asked  for  them. 
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Statistics  of  the  potato  imports  Into  Jamaica  are  not  available  for  last  year,  but 
for  the  previous  year  they  were  valued  at  $24,555,  as  compared  with  $110,659  for 
1  »rit i-h  Guiana  in  the  same  year.  Thus  Jamaica  with  about  three  times  the  popula- 
tion of  British  Guiana  imports  less  than  one-fourth  as  many  potatoes. 

While  tlie  trade  statistics  of  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  are  based  on  the 
calendar  year  ending  December  31,  the  Canadian  statistics  are  based  on  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  .".1.  During  the  fiscal  year  1914,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Cana- 
dian 'Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  Canada  exported  63,825  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  British  Guiana  and  IT.T-'JS  bushels  to  the  British  West  Indian  Islands. 

• 

PEDDLING  APPLES. 

The  apple  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  potato,  but  a 
Liroecr  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  said  that  after  having  purchased  some  British 
Columbia  apples  he  arranged  with  an  East  Indian  coolie  to  peddle  them  in  the  East 
Indian  settlements  and  on  the  plantations  where  East  Indians  are  employed.  The 
result  was  surprising;  The  peddler  came  to  him  again  and  again  for  fresh  supplies 
of  apples. 

A  black  woman  who  was  peddling  apples  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  said  that  she 
had  a  very  good  sale  for  them.  She  carried  them  on  her  head  piled  on  a  large  wooden 
tray.    She  said  she  bought  them  from  a  grocer. 

If  associations  of  apple  growers  in  Canada  could  arrange  for  the  effective  intro- 
duction of  their  product  into  the  West  Indies  large  sales  might  be  made.  As  yet 
probably  very  few  of  these  people  know  the  taste  of  a  Canadian  apple.  At  the  present 
stage  of  development  it  would  be  useless  to  send  most  of  them  a  book  of  recipes  for 
cooking  apples  in  a  variety  of  ways  such  as  has  proved  so  popular  in  Canada.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  apples  should  go  from  the  farmers  in  Canada  to  the  consumers  in 
the  West  Indies  without  the  expense  of  too  many  middlemen  as  they  must  be  sold  at 
moderate  prices. 

The  apples  should  be  sent  regularly  and  frequently  but  not  in  large  quantities 
except  where  first-class  cold  storage  facilities  are  available  as  they  quickly  deteriorate 
in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies. 

APPLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

In  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  a  grocer  showed  some  British  Columbia  apples 
that  had  been  in  cold  storage  for  three  months.  They  were  in  excellent  condition  and 
of  fine  flavour.  The  superintendent  of  a  large  cold  storage  warehouse  in  Georgetown 
stated  that  he  had  kept  British  Columbia  apples  in  cold  storage  for  nine  months  and 
found  them  in  perfect  condition  at  the  end  of  that  time.  He  said-  the  chamber  con- 
taining them  was  never  opened  during  the  nine  months.  He  found  that  apples  in  a 
cold  storage  chamber  which  was  opened  frequently  to  get  supplies  would  not  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  more  than  three  or  four  months. 

Xone  of  the  colonies  show  the  imports  of  apples  in  their  trade  statistics.  They 
are  classed  with  "Fresh  fruit"  or  "Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables."  The  quantity 
imported  is  very  small,  but  if  the  masses  of  the  people  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  flavour  of  Canadian  apples  the  demand  would  greatly  increase. 

PRESERVED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  apple  is  the  only  fresh  Canadian  fruit  that  could  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  a  -ale  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  might  be  developed 

It  would  probably  be  possible  to  create  a  large  general  demand  for  dried  or  evapo- 
rated apples  if  the  people  were  made  acquainted  with  their  merits.  They  could  be 
placed  on  the  market  more  cheaply  than  canned  fruits,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  these  colonies. 
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The  customs  statistics  of  some  of  the  colonies  class  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
together.  In  other  colonies  dried  fruits  and  canned  fruits  and  preserves  in  jars  are 
classed  together.  With  so  many  different  classifications  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  each  kind  is  imported  into  the  colonies  as  a  whole.  The  trade  statistics, 
of  British  Guiana  class  dried,  canned  and  preserved  fruits  together.  The  imports 
for  home  consumption  in  that  colony  amounted  to  123,157  pounds,  valued  at  $12,080, 
and  Canada  only  supplied  36  pounds  valued  at  $2.  Trinidad  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption last  year  canned  and  bottled  fruits,  jams  and  jellies  to  the  value  of  $13,099, 
of  which  Canada  supplied  $86  worth,  and  dried  fruits  to  the  value  of  $21,825,  of  which 
Canada's  share  was  $4,550.  Barbados  imported  for  home  consumption  dried  fruit  to 
the  value  of  $7,488,  while  the  value  of  fruit  preserved  in  cans  or  bottles  was  $3,897. 
These  imports  came  entirely  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  in  the  case  of  fruits  the  different  methods  of  classification  and  the  fact  that 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  sometimes  classed  together  make  it  impossible  to  give  the 
total  vegetable  imports  of  all  the  colonies.  However,  in  the  three  most  populous  of 
the  preferential  colonies,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  the  imports  of 
canned  vegetables  last  year  were  valued  at  $12,370,  of  which  Canada's  share  was  $326. 

The  customs  authorities  require  that  the  exact  weight  of  the  contents  of  a  can 
of  vegetables  or  fruit  be  marked  on  the  can. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

In  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados  last  year  the  imports  of  condensed 
milk  for  home  consumption  amounted  in  value  to  $299,267.  Including  the  other  islands 
in  the  Preferential  Agreement  the  annual  consumption  amounts  in  value  to  nearly 
$305,000. 

Jamaica's  imports  of  condensed  milk  were  valued  at  $294,163,  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  combined. 

In  the  trade  statistics  of  some  of  the  colonies  the  quantities  are  not  given,  but 
Trinidad  imported  2,174,976  pounds  valued  at  $215,500,  and  British  Guiana  656,265 
pounds,  valued  at  $60,483,  a  total  of  2,831,241  pounds  of  condensed  milk  for  the  two 
colonies,  of  which  Canada  supplied  only  18,184  pounds.  The  largest  imports  of  con-1 
densed  milk  in  these  two  colonies  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  supplied 
1,697,000  pounds.  Germany  came  next  with  225,312  pounds.  Switzerland  took  third 
place,  sending  58,986  pounds,  while  Holland  supplied  45,744  pounds,  Austria  13,200 
pounds,  France  1,200  pounds,  and  small  quantities  came  from  other  countries. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  Jamaica's  imports  of  condensed  milk  last  year  are  not 
given  in  the  report  at  present  available,  but  for  the  previous  year,  when  Jamaica 
imported  3,155,186  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  2,809,336 
pounds,  Belgium  114,140  pounds,  the  United  States  99,684  pounds,  Germany  65,605 
pounds,  Holland  44,150  pounds,  Norway  12,674  pounds,  Switzerland  8,025  pounds, 
Canada  1,342  pounds  and  Denmark  260  pounds. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  according  to  the  last  report  of  tin1 
Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada  exported  to  the  British  West 
Indies  17,599  pounds  of  condensed  milk.  During  the  fiscal  year  1914  Canada  exported 
to  the  British  West  Indies  6,120  pounds  of  condensed  milk. 

Complete  returns  of  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  for  last  year  have  not  been  pub- 
lished by  some  of  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report.  But  even  if  they 
were  available  they  would  not  be  representative  of  a  normal  year  because  as  already 
stated  trade  was  affected  by  general  drought. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

In  the  three  largest  preferential  colonies  Britisli  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados, 
the  total  imports  of  butter  for  the  calendar  year  1913  were  1,498,437  pounds,as  compared 
with  1,720,667  pounds  the  previous  year.    The  total  imports  of  cheese  in  these  three 
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colonies  was  540,S33  pounds,  compared  with  555,526  pounds  the  previous  year.  The 
figures  of  imports  of  butter  and  cheese  for  all  the  preferential  colonies  during  the 
calendar  year  1012  were  as  follows: — 


British  Guiana 

Trinidad  

Barbados.  .  .  . 

Grenada  

St.  Vincent .  .  . 

St.  Lucia  

Antigua  

St.  Kits-Nevis. 
Dominica .  . 
Montserrat .  .  . 
Virgin  Islands. 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

512,297 

200,980 

928,999 

287,585 

279,371 

66,961 

42,538 

24,747 

34,834 

9,707 

38,700 

14,225 

56,477 

12,164 

23,345 

26,201 

15,266 

11,832 

3,695 

4,416 

4,287 

390 

1,939,809 

659,208 

Thus  nearly  two  million  pounds  of  butter  were  imported  by  the  colonies  that  have 
joined  in  the  Preferential  Agreement,  but  Canada  only  supplied  38,461  pounds,  as 
compared  with  709,842  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom,  629,765  pounds  from  France, 
97,394  pounds  from  the  United  States,  89,591  pounds  from  Denmark,  20,535  pounds 
from  Holland,  3,262  pounds  from  Germany,  and  small  quantities  from  other  countries. 

St.  Lucia  imported  2,360  pounds  of  butter  from  distant  Siberia. 

Canada  made  a  much  better  showing  with  cheese  than  with  butter,  supplying 
149,758  pounds,  as  compared  with  65,999  pounds  from  the  United  States,  60,236  pounds 
from  Holland,  44,818  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom,  2,874  pounds  from  France, 
1,324  pounds  from  Denmark,  and  small  quantities  from  other  countries. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1914,  according  tt>  Canadian  statistics 
Canada  exported  to  British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  111,253 
pounds  of  butter  and  209,589  pounds  of  cheese. 


CANADIAN  FLOUR  WILL  BE  SUPREME. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Canada  exported  to  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  and  British  Guiana, 
430,878  barrels  of  flour  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  and  573,679 
barrels  of  flour  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1914.  As  the  Preferential 
Agreement  went  into  effect  in  June,  1013,  only  about  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1914  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Preferential  Agreement,  yet  there  was  an 
increase  of  142,801  barrels  of  flour  exported,  that  is  an  increase  of.  over  33  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year  when  there  was  no  preference. 

As  Canadian  trade  statistics  are  based  on  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  while 
those  of  the  British  West  Indies  are  based  on  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 
they  do  not  correspond.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  demand  for  flour  in  the 
British  West  Indies  by  the  statistics  for  the  last  year  before  the  preference  went  into 
effect.  In  that  year  the  colonies  that  are  now  included  in  the  Preferential  Agree- 
ment imported  660,060  barrels  of  flour,  while  Jamaica  imported  303,155  barrels.  Thus 
the  British  West  Indies  as  a  whole  import  about  a  million  barrels  of  flour,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  will  increase  as  these  colonies  develop.  That  Canada  will  supply 
almost  the  whole  demand  for  flour  in  the  preferential  colonies  seems  certain,  provided 
deliveries  are  made  promptly. 


"hard  bread"  or  biscuits. 


The  manufacture  of  common  biscuits  or  crackers  has  become  quite  an  important 
industry  in  Jamaica.  Trinidad,  and  Barbados.    These  biscuits  are  commonly  called 
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"  hard  bread "  in  those  colonies.  In  addition  to  the  home  consumption,  Barbados 
exported  701,765  pounds  of  biscuits  last  year  and  1,043,895  pounds  the  year  before. 
The  exports  last  year  went  to  the  following  countries : — 


British  Guiana  lbs.  13,224 

British  West  Indian  Islands  "  525, 59S 

Colon  "  13,780 

French,  Danish  and  Dutch  West  Indies  "  149,163 


Trinidad  last  year  exported  257,645  pounds  of  "  hard  bread  "  or  biscuits  of  home 
manufacture  to  the  following  countries: — 

British  West  Indies  ,  lbs.  158,152 

Venezuela  "  97,857 

-     Other  '*  1,636 


While  manufacturing  this  "  hard  bread  "  these  colonies  import  considerable  quan- 
tities of  biscuits  of  a  better  class.  Barbados'  total  imports  of  "  bread,  crackers,  biscuits 
and  cakes  "  last  year  amounted  to  39,327  pounds,  of  which  37,434  pounds  came  from 
the  United  States,  1,652  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  231  pounds  from 
Canada.  Trinidad  while  exporting  biscuits  of  home  manufacture  imported  last  year 
193,899  pounds  of  biscuits,  "  bread,"  and  cakes,  of  which  82,139  pounds  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  72,838  pounds  from  the  United  States,  7,680  pounds  from  Canada, 
3,022  pounds  from  Germany,  and  small  quantities  from  other  countries.  British 
Guiana's  imports  of  biscuits  amounted  to  201,744  pounds,  of  which  88,014  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  87,014  pounds  from  the.  United  States,  10,823  pounds  from 
Canada,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

Grenada  imported  from  the  United  States  last  year  214,113  pounds  of  biscuits 
"  bread "  and  cakes,  168,658  pounds  from  Trinidad,  46,566  pounds  from  Barbados, 
13,247  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  864  pounds  from  Canada.  St.  Vincent 
imported  359,494  pounds  of  common  biscuits  from  Barbados  and  Trinidad  and  small 
quantities  of  fancy  biscuits  from  other  countries,  Canada  supplying  a  little  valued  at 
$371.52.  St.  Lucia  imported  48,028  pounds  of  common  biscuits  from  the  United  States 
and  41,125  pounds  from  Barbados,  while  17,732  pounds  of  fancy  biscuits  were  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  2,240  pounds  from  the  United  States  and  1,158  pounds 
from  Canada.  The  Leeward  Islands  according  to  their  last  trade  report  imported 
17,675  barrels  of  "bread"  and  biscuits,  of  which  16,631  barrels  were  from  the  United 
States.  Jamaica's  imports  of  "bread"  or  biscuits  are  very  large,  but  are  steadily 
decreasing,  the  quantities  for  the  last  five  years  being  as  follows: — 


Year.  Quantities  in  Pounds. 
1909   4,324,617 

1910.  .   . '.   4,075,804 

1911   3,822,185 

1912   3,071,815 

1913   2,575,222 


The  decrease  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  development  of  "hard  bread"  or  biscuit 
manufacture  in  Jamaica. 

Throughout  the  British  West  Indies  American  flour  i-  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  biscuits.  The  manufacturers  say  hard  wheat  flour  is  not  suitable  for  making 
Inscuits.  The  Canadian  biscuit  manufacturers  do  not  use  hard  wheat  flour;  they  use 
Ontario  wheat  flour.  Even  the  biscuit  manufacturers  of  Winnipeg  send  to  Ontario 
for  flour  to  make  biscuits,  because  the  hard  wheat  flour  produced  in  large  quantities 
in  their  own  city  will  not  do  for  biscuits  although  it  makes  the  best  bread.  But 
excellent  biseuits  are  made  from  Canadian  flour  manufactured  from  Ontario  wheat 
and  the  West  Indian  biscuit  manufacturers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  this 
fact.  The  "hard  bread"  or  biscuit  manufacturing  industry  is  already  well  developed 
in  the  West  Indies  and  it  is  likely  to  expand.  Ontario  millers  can  supply  the  biscuit 
manufacturers  with  the  right  kind  of  flour  for  the  purpose.    To  prove  to  them  that  it 
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is  the  right  kind  of  flour  for  biscuit  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  show  them  the 
exceedingly  good  biscuits  that  are  made  out  of  it  in  Canada,  for  Canadian  biscuits 
will  stand  comparison  with  biscuits  produced!  in  other  countries. 

OATS  AND  OATMEAL. 

The  quantity  of  oatmeal  consumed  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  very  small,  but 
Large  quantities  of  oats  are  imported  for  feeding  purposes  and  Canada  supplies  a  large 
proportion.  The  exact  quantities  cannot  be  ascertained  for  all  the  colonies  as  oats 
;u\*  sometimes  included  with  other  grains.  In  British  Guiana  the  imports  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  amounted  to  0,950,675  pounds,  of  which  Canada  supplied  3,483,157  pounds, 
the  United  States  2,044,292  pounds,  Holland  733,004  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom 
595,270  pounds,  while  small  quantities  come  from  other  countries.  It  is  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  3,483,157  pounds  of  grain  imported  from  Canada  was  oats. 
In  Trinidad  the  oats  are  included  with  corn  in  the  trade  statistics,  the  total  importa- 
tions being  11,237,700  pounds,  of  which  Canada  supplied  9,423,774  pounds.  Here  again 
these  importations  from  Canada  were  chiefly  oats. 

Barbados  statistics  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  qauntity  of  oats  imported,  the 
total  quantity  being  6,798,074  pounds,  of  which  Canada  supplied  5,159,715  pounds,  and 
the  United  States  1,485,093  pounds,  Holland  04,100  pounds,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
4S.94S  pounds.  Barbados  also  imported  3)3,726  pounds  of  rolled  oats  from  Canada  and 
990  pounds  from  the  United  States.  St.  Lucia  imported  250,842  pounds  of  oats,  of 
which  Canada  supplied  143,909  pounds,  Holland  49,200  pounds,  Denmark  38,000 
pounds,  and  United  States  10,213  pounds.  St.  Vincent  imported  132,900  pounds  of 
•  nits  from  Canada,  10,880  from  the  United  Kingdom,  8,000  from  the  United  States, 
and  0,400  from  Denmark.  Grenada  imported  410,203  pounds  of  oats  from  the  United 
States,  350,413  pounds,  from  Canada,  332,300  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
167,556  pounds  from  Holland,  and  8,000  pounds  from  Germany.  Jamaica  imported 
80,2201  bushels  of  oats. 

PEAS,  BEANS  AND  LENTILS. 

Peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  given  together  in  the  trade  statistics  of  most  of  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies  under  the  name  of  pulse.  Some  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies  produce  peas,  lentils  and  beans,  but  the  importations  are  large.  Barbados 
imported  1,544,692  pounds  last  year,  of  which  885,028  pounds  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  515,987  pounds  from  other  West  Indian  colonies,  05,730  pounds  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  22,132  pounds  from  the  United  States. 

Trinidad  imported  1,007,040  pounds  of  pulse,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
supplied  1,137,226  pounds,  France  140,003  pounds,  the  United  States  95,923  pounds. 
Venezuela  129,413  pounds,  and  other  countries  small  quantities. 

British  Guiana  imported  4,078,951  pounds  of  pulse,  of  which  the  British  East 
Indies  supplied  2,532,465  pounds,  the  United  States  114,320  pounds,  Holland  70,672 
pounds,  and  France  40,342  pounds,  small  quantities  coming  from  a  number  of  other 
countries.  Grenada  imported  313,092  pounds  of  pulse,  119,358  pounds  coming  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  33,554  pounds  from  the  United  States,  and  2.830  pounds  from 
Canada. 

St.  Lucia  imported  90,771  pounds  of  pulse,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
40,017  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom  25,020  pounds,  and  Canada  1,800  pounds,  while 
the  neighbouring  colony  of  St.  Vincent,  which  produces  enough  for  its  own  require- 
ments, exported  13,710  pounds  to  St.  Lucia. 

Imports  of  peas  and  beans  into  Jamaica  amounted  to  19,1431%  bushels. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  has  been  started  in  Jamaica  recently.  The  manager  of 
the  mill  is  a  Canadian.  He  said  that  he  would  give  Canadian  wheat  a  preference  in 
buying  supplies. 
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HAY  AND  CHAFF. 

British  Guiana  imported  164,675  pounds  of  hay  and  chaff,  of  which  Canada  sup- 
plied 115,755  pounds,  the  United  States  24,850  pounds,  Holland  20,000  pounds,  and 
small  quantities  came  from  other  countries. 

Trinidad  imported  155,005  pounds  from  Canada,  298,301  pounds  from  the  United 
States,  25,036  pounds  from  Argentina,  and  small  quantities  from  other  countries. 

Barbados  imported  390,305  pounds  from  Canada,  33,609  pounds  from  the  United 
States,  50,432  pounds  from  Argentina,  3,680  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
small  quantities  from  other  countries.  Small  quantities  of  hay  and  chaff  were  imported 
by  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

OIL  MEAL,  ETC. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  colonies  classify  linseed  oil  meal  with  other 
meals  and  other  colonies  classify  it  with  cattle  foods,  there  is  no  way  of  deciding 
exactly  what  quantity  is  imported  into  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole,  but  it  was  said 
that  large  quantities  were  used. 

British  Guiana  imported  498,470  pounds  of  linseed  oil-meal  from  the  United 
States,  57,484  pounds  from  Canada,  and  2,240  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Trinidad  imported  5,600,680  pounds  of  cattle  foods,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
was  linseed  oil  meal.  Canada  supplied  602,755  pounds  of  cattle  foods,  the  United 
States  4,422,196  pounds,  the  United  Kingdom  30, 988  pounds,  and  small  quantities 
came  from  other  countries. 

LARGE  IMPORTS  OF  MEATS. 

If  we  take  the  British  West  Indian  statistics  of  the  imports  of  meats  for  the 
calendar  year  1913  for  all  the  colonies  but  the  Leeward  Islands  and  the  previous  year 
for  that  colony,  we  find  the  quantities  of  meats  imported  were  as  follows : — 


Pounds. 

Trinidad.  .  ,                                                                                  .  .  4,719,122 

British  Guiana   3,888,801 

Barbados   2,072,835 

Grenada   349,117 

St.  Lucia   142,608 

St.  Vincent   124,628 

Leeward  Islands  '.   741,676 

Jamaica   2,129,621 

Bahamas   745,065 


14,913,473 

British  Honduras  statistics  arc  not  available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  quantities  given  above  as  imported  by 
Jamaica  that  colony  imported  about  $21,000  worth  of  meats  for  which  no  quantities 
are  given  in  the  customs  report. 

The  United  States  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  the  meats  imported  by  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  quantity  imported  from  the  United  States  being  over  14,000,000 
pounds. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1914,  Canada  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies,  including 
British  Guiana,  85,975  pounds  of  meats. 

The  meats  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies  are  chiefly  salted  pork  and  beef, 
although  large  quantities  of  bacon  and  hams  are  imported  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  canned  meats.    Very  small  quantities  of  fresh  meats  are  imported. 

LARD  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  addition  to  the  imports  of  meats  the  British  West  Indies  annually  import 
about  four  million  pounds  of  lard,  nearly  all  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States. 
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Chapter  V. 
THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  FISH. 

In  almost  every  market  place  of  the  British  West  Indies  fresh  fish  are  on  sale. 
The  waters  surrounding  these  islands  -teem  with  fish  and  there  are  a  considerbale 
number  of  fishermen.  Sometimes  when  the  managers  of  sugar  estates  suppose  that 
black  labourers  missing  for  the  day  are  loafing  they  are  really  away  fishing. 

When  1  was  at  Soufriere,  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  a  black  fisherman  came  in 
with  a  la  rue  net  full  of  fish.  lie  filled  a  basket  for  himself  and  then  emptied  the  net 
on  the  ground  and  stood  placidly  by  while  a  crowd  of  black  men,  women  and  children 
rilled  their  baskets. 

Our  black  people  are  generous,"  said  a  coloured  merchant.  "When  a  man  gets 
a  good  catch  of  fish  and  has  more  than  he  wants  himself  he  willingly  shares  with  his 
neighbours." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  TTarry  Vincent,  a  keen  sportsman  of  Trinidad,  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  fish  found  in  the  waters  surrounding  that  island.  He  says  there 
,n  e  eighty-five  species  of  edible  fish  in  those  waters,  many  of  them  of  very  fine  flavour. 
At  all  seasons  of  the  year  fish  can  be  caught. 

At  the  Port  of  Spain  fish  market  over  four  thousand  pounds  of  fish  are  sold  daily, 
and  including  fresh  fish  sold  by  hucksters  and  merchants  it  is  estimated  that  over 
live  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  fish  are  sold  daily  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Vincent  says  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bocas,  a  group  of  tiny  islands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Para,  the  fishermen  frequently  capture  in  their  seines  schools 
of  fish  ranging  from  10,000  pounds  to  20,000  pounds  in  weight.  They  keep  them  alive 
in  the  seine  under  water,  hauling  the  ends  ashore  and  mooring  the  back  of  the  bag  or 
purse  to  a  boat  anchored  out.  Very  often  there  will  be  six  or  more  boat  loads  cap- 
tured, but  the  fishermen,  fearful  of  overstocking  the  market,  only  take  a  boat  load  at 
a  time  to  Port-of-Spain.  The  fishermen  sell  the  fish  to  middlemen  at  from  $2  to  $4 
per  100  pounds,  but  the  consumer  has  to  pay  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Vincent  says  there  is  such  abundance  of  fish  that  if  well-equipped  steam  trawlers  pro- 
vided with  a  good  supply  of  ice  were  put  out  immense  quantities  could  be  caught  and 
the  price  to  consumers  reduced.  The  present  methods  of  fishing  are  very  primitive, 
the  industry  being  prosecuted  by  a  very  poor  section  of  the  population  without  any 
capital  to  do  things  in  the  right  way. 

The  cascadura,  a  fresh  water  fish  caught  in  the  shallow  lagoons  and  pools  of 
Trinidad,  but  not  found  in  any  other  island,  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  by  epi- 
cures. 

While  great  numbers  of  edible  fish  of  various  kinds  are  caught  in  the  sea  about 
Barbados  the  flying-fish  seem  to  be  most  abundant  as  well  as  most  popular.  Several 
years  ago  owing  to  the  frequent  loss  of  boats  engaged  in  catching  flying-fish  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Barbados  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  conditions 
of  the  industry.  As  a  result  of  their  report  a  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Boats  Registration 
Act  has  been  passed.  ' 

Two  large  Barbados  boats  are  engaged  in  the  whaling  industry.  In  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  black  men  tell  tales  of  exciting  whaling  adventures. 

In  British  Guiana  all  the  rivers  are  full  of  edible  fish. 

It  is  evident  that  there  would  never  be  a  great  demand  in  the  British  West  Indies 
for  fresh  fish  from  Canadian  waters  even  if  cold  storage  facilities  specially  designed 
for  fish  transportation  were  provided  on  the  steamers.  But  the  people  of  the  tropics 
are  fond  of  smoked,  dried  and  canned  fish  and  surprisingly  large  quantities  are 
imported  into  the  British  West  Indies  in  view  of  the  general  abundance  of  fish  in  their 
own  waters. 

In  a  little  East  Indian  country  village  store  in  Trinidad  I  saw  smoked  and  dry 
salted  fish.  I  asked  the  East  Indian  merchant  why  the  people  bought  this  fish  when 
fresh  fish  was  so  plentiful  in  the  waters  around  Trinidad.    He  replied: — 
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"  Our  people  like  the  taste  of  dry  salted  and  smoked  fish  better  than  that  of  fresh 
fish.  Besides  the  fresh  fish  spoil  so  quickly.  They  can  take  the  dry,  salted  or  smoked 
fish  home  and  keep  it  longer  without  spoiling.  They  never  buy  much  at  a  time  but 
they  cannot  afford  to  let  even  a  little  spoil." 

The  different  colonies  have  different  methods  of  classifying  fish  in  their  trade 
statistics  just  as  they  have  different  methods  of  classifying  fruits  and  vegetables,  so 
it  is  difficult  to  combine  their  figures  and  show  briefly  the  quantities  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fish  imported. 

The  total  imports  of  fish  for  consumption  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
the  Windward  Islands  and  Leeward  Islands  in  the  calendar  year  1912,  amounted  to 
20,044,667  pounds,  of  which  11,132,976  pounds  were  Canadian.  In  the  calendar  year 
1913  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados  alone  took  11,132,976  pounds  of  Cana- 
dian fish,  but  complete  returns  are  not  available  for  all  the  colonies  for  that  year. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  average  annual  value  of  imports  of  fish  into 
Jamaica  and  its  dependencies  was  $965,055.  Last  year  the  value  was  $969,078  as  com- 
pared with  $785,484,  the  value  of  fish  imported  into  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and 
Barbados,  which  jointly  had  a  population  of  801,576,  as  compared  with  842,553  for 
Jamaica  and  its  dependencies  in  1911. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  according  to  Canadian  statistics,  the 
exports  of  fish  to  British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  were  as 
follows : — 


Codfish,  fresn  lbs.  2,000 

dry  salted  "  17,288,800 

wet  salted  "  9,800 

pickled                                                                          ..  "  25,800 

Mackerel,  pickled  brl.  3,958 

Herring1,  fresh  or  frozen  lbs.  13,300 

pickled  "  33,469 

smoked  "  1,650,022 

Other  sea  fish,  fresh  "  180 

preserved  "  752,729 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1914,  the  exports  of  Canadian  fish  to  British 
Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indian  Islands  were  as  follows: — 


Codfish,  dry  salted  lbs.  15,159,400 

"       pickled  "  800 

"       tongues  and  sounds  "  180 

Mackerel,  pickled  "  5,173 

Halibut,  fresh  "  44 

Herring,  fresh  or  frozen  "  3,300 

pickled  brl.  31,949 

smoked  lbs.  1,040,411 

Other  sea  fish,  fresh  '«  7,400 

pickled  brl.  10,684 

"           "       preserved.  lbs.  344,349 


Canada  exported  45,100  pounds  of  dry  salted  codfish  to  British  Honduras  during 
the  fiscal  year  1913,  and  16,300  pounds  during  the  fiscal  year  1914. 


This  series  dealing  with  the  possibilities  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  with 
the  British  West  Indies,  will  be  continued  in  the  next  number  of  the  Weekly  Report, 
when  a  further  instalment  will  be  published,  presenting  the  first  hall'  of  Chapter  VI, 
a  Sale  of  Canadian  Manufastures." 
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OPENING  FOR  WOOD  PULP  IN  SPAIN. 

The  Department  1ms  received  a  communication  from  Bilbao,  Spain,  which  states 
that  present  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  introduction  of  Canadian  wood  pulp 
on  the  Spanish  market.  Tt  is  written  by  the  managing  director  of  a  company  having 
i  \«  client  business  connections  with  the  large  paper  manufacturers  of  the  Peninsula 
and  who  desires  to  obtain  the  representation  for  the  Spanish  Peninsula  of  a  large 
producer  or  a  group  of  Canadian  producers  of  wood  pulp.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  war,  in  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  of  Scandinavian  origin,  as 
practised  in  former  years,  the  question  of  raw  material  has  become  an  important 
consideration  to  the  Spanish  paper  manufacturers. 

The  following  figures  of  the  imports  of  pulp  into  Spain  in  recent  years  will  give 
some  idea  as  to  the  importance  of  the  market: — 

1911.  1912.  1913. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Norway   5,900  6,200  6,370 

Baltic  Russia   2,000  1,890  1,390 

Sweden   16,330         18,025  34,257 

The  figures  lor  1914  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  writer  in  question  also  points  out  that  important  lots  of  cudgels  could  be 
placed  for  the  manufacturing  of  pulp  by  the  consumers. 

If  the  Canadian  producers  of  wood  pulp  can  quote  prices  to  compete  with  the 
Scandinavians,  Spain  should  present  a  good  opening  for  their  product.  Those  inter- 
ested should  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  the  communication  referred  to,  as  he  is"  desirous 
of  being  brought  into  touch  with  one  or  several  large  Canadian  producers  of  wood 
pulp.    ("Refer  File  No.  A  1107.) 


BRITISH  REMISSION  OF  DUTY  ON  GIFTS. 

The  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  17  Victoria  street,  London, 
S.W.,  are  in  receipt  of  information  to  the  effect  that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and  Excise  have  been  authorized  to  remit  the  customs  duty  on  gifts  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  oversea  dominions  and  intended  for  free  distribution  during  the 
war,  provided  (a)  that  the  gift  is  from  the  Government  of  the  dominion  concerned, 
or  is  vouched  for  by  such  Government  as  being  intended  for  free  distribution  and  not 
-ale;  (b)  that  the  goods  sent  are  intended  for  the  use  of  sick  and  wounded  sailors 
in  hospital,  or  of  Belgian  refugees,  or  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  (c)  that  they  are  addressed  to  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  which  the  War 
Office  or  Admiralty  declare  to  be  properly  accredited  by  them,  or  to  a  central  authority 
to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Customs  for  distribution  to  refugees  in  authorized 
depots  under  the  authority's  direct  control,  or  to  an  agency  for  relief  of  distress 
approved  by  the  Government  Committee  on  the  relief  of  distress. 

It  may  be  added  from  information  previously  given  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylnm> 
Board  have  been  approved  as  the  central  authority  for  the  distribution  of  gifts  to 
Belgian  refugees,  and  that  a  depot  is  being  established  at  the  War  Kefugees'  Camp. 
Earl'3  Court,  for  the  receipt  and  storage  of  such  gifts,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  their  issue  under  the  supervision  of  the  officials  of  that  board. 
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SUEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

The  Journal  of  the  Paris  Statistical  Society  for  January,  1915,  has  an  interesting 
note  on  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  canal  communicated  by  M.  Fernand  Faure,  who  paid  a 
visit  to  Egypt  in  November,  1914.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  passed  through  the  canal  in  the  years  named : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage  of 
Vessels. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage  of 
Vessels. 

1870  

486 
2.026 

3,389 

435,91l' 
3,057,000 
6,890,000 

1900   

3,441 

4,538 
5,085 

9,73-5.000 
16,585,000 
19,758,000 

H80  

1910  

1800  

1013  

The  principal  countries  that  used  the  canal  in  1913,  with  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  their  respective  vessels,  were  in  order  of  importance  as  follows : — 

Country. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage  of 
Vessels. 

Country. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage  of 
Vessels. 

843,000 
337,000 
343,000 
256,000 

England  

2,902 
771 

338 
225 

11,887,000 
*  3,317,000 
1,283,000 
925,000 

244 
109 
68 
89 

Holland   

France  

Italy  ;  

The  traffic  of  the  canal  has  been  materially  affected  by  the  war,  and  the  following 
statement  compares  the  receipts  by  months  from  August  to  December,  1914,  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1913  : — 


Month. 

1913. 

1914. 

Difference  more 
(  + )  or  less  (  -  ). 

August  

Fr. 

10,100,000 
11,250,000 
11,240,000 
12,350,000 
3,490,000 

Fr. 

6,320,000 
7,220,000 
11,670,000 
9,190,000 
5,510,000 

Fr. 

-3,780,000 
-  4,030,000 
4-  430,000 
-3,160,000 
x  2,020,000 

September  

October  

November    

In  October,  and  during  the  first  part  of  December,  the  receipts  were  swollen  by 
the  passage  of  troops  from  India.  The  loss  sustained  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  combined  traffic  through  the  canal  of  these  two 
countries  in  1913  was  1,01.")  vessels  of  the  tonnage  of  4;,16O,O0O.  With  the  Allies  in 
command  of  the  seas  ;i  recovery  of  the  traffic  receipts  in  the  near  future  is  probable. 
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TRADE  PRODUCTS  OF  ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 


As  a  resull  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  derangement  of  customary  trading  con- 
uections,  greater  interest  lias  been  attached  to  the  trade  with  Asiatic  Russia,  a  large 
share  of  which  formerly  went  to  Germany.  It  may  be  of  value,  therefore,  to  reproduce 
extracts  from  the  report  of  H.M.  Vice-Consul  at  Omsk  on  the  trade  of  Siberia  for  the 
year  1913.  Some  indication  may  be  afforded  thereby  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  this  region  as  a  source  of  supply  of  certain  food  products  and  raw  materials  and 
consequently  with  regard  to  its  possibilities  as  a  market  for  the  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries. , 


The  chief  export  from  Siberia  is  butter,  which  is  carried  westward  in  ice-wagons 
iln l  ing  the  summer  months.  This  export  shows  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  total  for  1913  was  4,975,869  pouds,  compared  with  4,533,362  pouds  during 
L912,  while  the  figures  for  the  summer  season  were  4,058,650  pouds  against  3,681,059 
pouds  for  the  previous  season,  showing  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.  All  butter-producing 
centres  increased  their  figures,  with  the  exception  of  Petropavlovsk  and  Kurgan. 

The  greater  part  of  the  butter,  i.e.,  70  per  cent,  was  shipped  via  the  northern 
route  and  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  1912,  although  during  1911  only 
56-5  per  cent  was  carried  on  this  route.  The  quality  generally  is  slowly  improving, 
although  it  is  reported  that  complaints  were  received  all  over  Siberia  from  abroad 
about  butter  arriving  at  its  destination  in  a  mouldy  condition  on  the  outside.  Various 
reasons  have  been  put  forward  for  this  fault,  such  as  faults  in  salt,  parchment  paper 
in  which  the  butter  is  packed,  lack  of  ice  at  the  point  of  production  or  in  the  ice- 
wagons  in  which  it  is  carried  on  the  railway,  etc.,  but  up  to  the  present  no  definite 
cause  has  been  fixed. 

The  demand  from  the  Far  East  remained  about  the  same  as  1912,  the  quantity 
shipped  during  the  summer  season  being  39,510  pouds,  or  about  1  per  cent  less  than 
1912,  and  of  this  total  30,131  pouds,  or  76-3  per  cent,  was  shipped  from  Novo-Nikolae- 
vsk,  the  destinations  being  chiefly  Vladivostok,  Harbin  and  Irkutsk.  The  demand 
from  Russia  during  the  winter  months  is  increasing,  but  no  figures  are  available. 

The  following  quantities  were  carried  to  the  various  Baltic  ports: — 


EXPORT  TRADE  IN  BUTTER. 


Pouds. 


Per  cent. 


"Windau  

Novi  Port.  .  . 
St.  Petersburg 

Pviga  

A'arious  


2,439,369 
972,222 
289,888 
147,558 
167,524 


60-7 
24-4 
7-2 

3-  6 

4-  1 


Xo  statistics  showing  quantities  shipped  abroad  or  destination  are  at  present  to 
be  obtained  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Novi-Port,  but  the  total  would  be  about  200,000 
casks,  of  which  about  75  per  cent  would  go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  following"  table  shows  the  number  of  casks  shipped  from  Riga  and  Windau 
and  the  ports  to  which  they  were  carried  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1913 : — 


London  

Hull  

Leith  

Newcastle. . 
Copenhagen 
Hamburg.  . . 

Liibeck .  

Stettin  

Rotterdam .  . 
Amsterdam. 
Antwerp.  . . 

Ghent  

Hango  

Various ...... 


Slapped  to 


Total . 


Sent  from 


Riga. 


Cask. 


1,657 
4,359 
1,705 
6,528 
2,275 


665 
50 
150 


50,419 


17,456  i 
11,938 
3,636 


Windau. 


Casks. 

212,574 
10,292 
18,593 
3,607 
175,341 
146,654 
4,728 
225,317 
3,682 
11,820 
310 


199 


813,027 


Total. 


Casio 


230,0301 
22,230  ! 
22,139  f 
3,607  J 
176,998 
151,013  i 
6,433  ; 
231,845  J 
5,957  I 
"11,820/ 
975  1 
50/ 
150 
199 

863, 446 


HARVEST. 


Taking  the  whole  of  Siberia  into  consideration,  the  general  harvest  was  about 
average,  but  in  several  districts,  such  as  those  of  the  Ob  Valley,  there  was  a  very  heavy 
rainfall  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  which  prevented  the  grain  from  ripen- 
ing in  time,  and  in  the  Tobolsk  government  there  was  an  absence  of  rain  and  the 
harvest  was  a  failure  or  below  average.  Owing  to  there  being  an  excellent  harvest  in 
European  Russia,  the  demand  for  grain  from  Siberia  was  practically  nil  and  prices 
remained  very  low,  which  caused  stocks  here  to  accumulate  and  a  large  quantity  is 
still  on  hand.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  nothing  was  exported,  although  with  prices 
ruling  so  low  there  must  have  been  a  margin  of  profit  for  the  foreign  buyer;  but 
houses  which  had  previously  done  a  small  export  business  in  grain  had  closed  down 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  during  the  last  few  years,  during  which 
crop  failures,  poor  seed  and  resulting  poor  quality  of  grain,  and  heavy  freight  on  the 
railway  had  made  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a  remunerative  business.  As  the  freight 
on  the  Siberian  railway  for  grain  is  costly,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  export  of  grain 
abroad  will  ever  be  considerable,  unless  a  route  is  opened  by  sea  and  river,  as  the 
grower  would  have  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  compete  a  gainst 
other  foreign  grain,  which  has  greater  transport  facilities  and  cheaper  tariffs  in  the 
markets  abroad. 


BACON". 


The  export  of  bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  very  small  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  pigs,  as  the  Kurgan  district  has  not  yet  recovered  from  several  years' 
drought.  The  two  factories  which  opened  this  business  are  still  exporting  as  much  as 
they  can,  and  if  the  district  only  once  gets  a  good  harvest  to  enable  the  peasants  to 
recover  themselves,  this  export  will  go  ahead  rapidly.  The  quantities  of  pork,  lard  and 
bacon  carried  on  the  railway  during  the  years  1010-12  were  as  follows: — 

Pouds. 

£  1910   397,570 

1911   259,007 

1912   208,846 
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GAME. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  giving  the  quantities  of  game  exported  abroad, 
as  the  greater  part  is  sent  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  from  whence  it  is  redis- 
tributed. This  business  shews  a  slight  increase  yearly,  but  the  margin  of  profit  to 
importers  in  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  a  very  large  one,  as  prices  here  on  the 
spot  keep  fairly  high.  The  greater  number  of  the  hares  exported  from  here  are,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  sent  to  Germany,  as  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  Siberian 
hares  in  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  colour  being  white.  The  following  quan- 
tities were  carried  on  the  railway  during- 1*909-12  :—  „ 

Pouds. 


1909   57,698 

1910                                                                                                 .  .  .  .  111,948 

1911   59,424 

1912   75,191 


MEAT. 

The  meat  exported  is  consumed  chiefly  in  European  Russia,  although  a  very  small 
quantity  has  gone  to  Germany,  with  what  success  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  quantities 
show  an  increase  from  year  to  year,  but  the  quality  remains  about  the  same.  Very 
little  is  exported  during  the  summer,  as  most  of  the  cattle  are  killed  in  the  late 
autumn  and  the  meat  forwarded  during  the  winter  months  in  a  frozen  condition.  The 
canning  factory  situated  south  of  Petropavlovsk,  which  has  been  standing  idle  for  a 
couple  of  years,  commenced  working  again  during  1913.  I  believe  that  it  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  contracts  obtained  from  the  Russian- Government  for  tinned  meats,  but 
a  fair  business  is  also  done  with  European  Russia  and  the  Far  East.  The  capital 
invested  is  British. 

The  quantities  of  meat  exported  were: — 


Pouds. 

1909   1,819,791 

1910   2,285,754 

1911   2,607,607 

1912   -  2,615,045 


CHEESE. 

Two  British  firms  have  gone  into  the  cheese-making  business  in  the  Altai  and 
Kurgan  districts,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  will  be  making  increased  quantities 
during  the  coming  season.  The  general  opinion  is  that  a  fairly  good  business  could 
be  done  in  this  article  for  abroad  under  the  direction  of  expert  cheese  makers,  as  the 
trial  shipments  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  fairly  successful;  but  until  the  dairies 
have  been  educated  up  to  this  trade  the  exports  will  not  be  very  large.  Undoubtedly 
during  the  next  few  years,  this  business  will  be  an  increasing  one  and  Siberian  Ched- 
dar should  have  a  future  before  it. 

F*ISH. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fish  exported  from  Siberia  is  consumed  in  the  Ural  iron 
district  and  the  Perm  and  Zlatoust  districts,  the  rest  going  to  European  Russia.  Only 
small  quantities  of  caviar  go  abroad.  The  methods  of  fishing  previous  to  1906  were 
v<  ry  primitive  but  in  that  year  people  from  European  Russia  interested  in  the  indus- 
try brought  improved  and  up-to-date  methods  into  use,  and  in  1906  the  quantities 
showed  an  increase  over  1905  of  about  150  per  cent.  The  quantities  exported  during 
the  years  19Q£712  were  as  follows: — 


Pouds.  Pouds. 

Fish.  Caviar. 

1909                                                                                         1,568,760  2,631 

1910                                                                                         1,807,213  18,539 

1911                                                                                          1,597,781  2,520 

1912                                                                                         1,739,832  727 
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EGGS. 

Although  the  statistics  showing  the  quantity  of  eggs  carried  on  the  railway  show 
a  decrease,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  export  abroad  is  slightly  increasing, 
and  several  districts  have  commenced  to  ship  for  export  and  I  believe  that  this  article 
finds  a  ready  market  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  eggs,  which  are  rather  small.  The 
export  during  the  years  1909-12  was  as  follows  : — 

Pouds 


1909   262,950 

1910   258,066 

1911   241,846 

1912   202,037 


WOOL. 

The  quantities  carried  from  Siberia,  chiefly  to  Russia,  from  1909-12  were  as 
follows : — 

Pouds. 


1909   475,886 

1910  m   544,654 

1912.   .  587,770 

1912   638,627 


FURS  AND  HIDES. 

No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  destination  of  fur  and  hides,  but  the  quan- 
tities exported  from  Siberia  were  as  follows; — 


Pouds. 

1909   685,858 

1910   835,482 

1912  :   934,059 

1912   1,321,098 


MINING. 

A  large  number  of  properties  are  being  prospected,  and  in  a  few  years  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  large  increase  in  the  mineral  output  of  Siberia.  A  Russian  and 
British  combine  are  opening  up  an  old  coal  mine  in  the  Pavlodar  district,  which,  if 
the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  will  have  a  splendid  future  before  it,  as  wood  fuel  is  very 
dear  and  supplies  are  yearly  getting  shorter.  As  the  mine  is  not  far  from  the  river 
it  will  be  able  to  supply  an  immense  district,  of  which  Omsk  will  be  the  centre. 

There  is  coal  in  many  places  in  Siberia,  but  transport  generally  is  difficult.  If 
several  projected  railways  are  built,  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome  and  will  have  a 
great  effect  on  mines  of  all  descriptions,  as  they  are  at  present  much  handicapped 
for  fuel. 

NEW   TRADE  ROUTES. 

Experiments  are  being  made  again  to  open  up  a  trade  route  with  the  Siberian 
rivers  via  the  Arctic  seas  (which  have  been  fairly  successful  this  last  two  years  in  a 
small  way),  but  the  difficulties  are  great  and  the  risks  large.  I  am  afraid  that  this 
route  will  never  have  much  practical  worth  or  a  very  great  effect  upon  business  between 
the  British  Isles  and  Siberia.  If  a  canal  could  be  made  to  join  up  some  of  the  rivers 
and  the  Volga,  or,  what  would  probably  be  cheaper,  the  construction  of  a  short  railway 
to  Archangel,  goods  might  then  be  shipped  direct,  with  less  difficulty  and  risk. 

From  information  I  have  received,  this  latter  route  was  worked  several  years  ago, 
but  the  freight  was  carried  by  sledge  during  the  winter  from  one  river  to  the  other, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  I  do  not  know  if  this  part  of  the  country  has  been 
surveyed  to  ascertain  if  the  idea  is  a  practical  one,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  engi- 
neering difficulties  would  be  insurmountable  or  that  a  short  railway  would  be  very 
costly. 
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GENERAL  STATE  OF  TRADE. 

The  general  state  of  trade  during  1913  was  poor,  as  Siberia  is  still  suffering  from 
the  results  of  crop  failures  during  1910-11,  when  money  was  collected  during  1913  in 
spite  o{  the  low  prices  of  nil  kinds  of  grain,  which  left  the  peasants  impoverished,  with 
the  result  that  their  purchasing  power  was  a  very  small  one  and  business  was  gener- 
ally bad.  The  quantity  of  harvesting  machinery  and  implements  disposed  of  was  the 
smallesl  for  several  years  and  money  was  very  scarce,  the  retailer  being  unable  to 
colled  his  money  outstanding  with  the  peasants.  A  large  number  of  failures  occurred 
for  tlii-  reason,  with  the  result  that  everybody  now  has  a  large  stock  on  hand,  which 
t hey  will  be  lucky  to  dispose  of  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Americans,  as  usual,  had  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  in  harvesting 
machinery,  and  they  arc  likely  to  continue  to  dominate  the  market,  as  they  have  an 
enormous  organization,  with  one  or  more  agents  in  every  village.  A  few  Canadian, 
German  ami  Swedish  machines  were  also  sold,  but  they  have  great  difficulty  in.com- 
peting  with  the  Americans,  as  this  business  requires  a  large  capital.  British  firms 
undoubtedly  could  get  a  larger  share  of  the  business  if  the  manufacturers  would  get 

communication  with  some  of  the  larger  firms  in  Siberia  and  be  easier  with  their 
terms  of  payment,  etc. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  very  few  articles  of  British  manufacture  to  be 
seen  in  Siberia.  In  some  cases  the  import  duty  is  too  high,  such  as  that  on  manu- 
factured cotton  or  linen  goods,  which  duty  is  so  high  that  Russian  goods  of  this  class 
can  be  purchased  below  the  actual  import  duty.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  woollen 
goods  on  the  market  suitable  for  men's  clothes,  which  is  more  durable  than  the  native 
article,  but  the  cost  is  prohibitive  and  the  demand  is  not  a  very  large  one. 

British  cycles  are  to  be  obtained  and  the  sale  is  increasing  as  purchasers  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  machines.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  manufacturers  seem  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  Siberia,  and  send  out 
machines  which  are  faulty,  which  has  a  bad  effect.  Motor  cycles  and  cars  are  also 
finding  a  sale,  but  the  latter  are  chiefly  of  German  manufacture.  The  Germans  are 
likely  to  go  ahead  with  their  sale,  as  one  firm  has  sent  a  stock  of  cars  to  Omsk,  which 
is  a  very  good  advertisement.  There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  sale  of  cars  in 
Europe  is  smaller,  the  Germans  will  have  a  market  ready  in  Siberia  and  the  British 
cars  will  have  a  still  harder  task  to  get  in.  The  British  manufacturer  is  altogether 
too  conservative,  insisting  upon  cash  down  before  shipment,  even  when  dealing  with 
Siberian  firms  of  good  reputation,  and  naturally  loses  the  business- when  competitors 
come  forward  offering  better  terms  and  giving  full  particulars  of  cost  of  freight,  duty, 
weights,  etc.  This  enables  the  purchaser  to  find  out  what  the  article  will  cost  him, 
even  if  such  articles  are  not  on  the  spot  for  inspection  or  immediate  delivery.  In  all 
probability  a  sale  could  be  found  for  British  tools,  cutlery  and  other  articles  of  this 
nature  if  the  business  were  worked  properly  and  in  the  right  hands,  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  necessary.  The  old  trouble  of  useless  catalogues  must  be 
remedied,  and  the  exploded  idea  that  Siberian  merchants  will  pay  cash  for  goods 
before  shipment  must  be  dropped.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  United  King- 
dom can  compete  with  Germany  with  regard  to  prices,  and,  if  credit  were  only  given 
to  people  worthy  of  it,  I  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  trade  could  be  obtained, 
which  would  materially  increase  with  the  sale  of  good  articles. 
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FRENCH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BEANS. 

The  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  has  for- 
warded to  the  Department  the  particulars  regarding  an  inquiry  from  an  important 
French  source  as  to  the  possibility  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of  beans  (white  and 
green)  in  Canada.  The  beans  would  principally  be  intended  for  army  supplies,  hence 
the  quality  should  be  merchantable,  without  parasites  of  any  sort.  Each  transaction 
would  be  for  a  quantity  of  at  least  a  1,000  tons,  to  be  packed  in  bags  of  50  or  100  kilos. 
(105  or  210  pounds).  A  sample  of  100  kilos,  should  be  presented  and  an  order  would 
be  passed  according  to  sample  submitted  and  accepted.  Delivery  would  be  made  G.i.f. 
Havre,  and  payment  on  draft  attached  to  documents  immediately  after  acceptance  by 
the  Army  Supply  Branch. 

The  inquirer  is  also  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  packers  of  canned  meat,  poultry, 
fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  extracts  of  meat,  soup,  jams,  manufacturers  of  dry  discuits 
and  cheese.  Although  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  buy  outright,  he  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  agency  of  Canadian  exporters  and  to  receive  orders  on  their  behalf  after 
coming  to  an  arrangement  as  to  terms. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  inquirer  in  question  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A  192.  See  also 
Trade  Inquiry  No.  464.) 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  3,  1915 : — 


Cheese:  — 

Bristol     89/  90/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   88/  89/ 

London   91/  93/ 

Glasgow   .  .  90/  92/ 

Butter— None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol     69/         73/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool..  .  .   67/  72/ 

London   70/         74/  m 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool    63/         66/  n 

London  

Glasgow   72/  73/ 

Ham 8  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   68/  71/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   65/  68/ 

London   . .    66/  69/ 

Glasgow   . 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  hy  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
Bhows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  6,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities, 

Quantities, 

1914. 

1915. 

Animals  living : — 

9Q  - 
Z6 

o 
Z 

~~ 

oca 

a 
Z 

Fresh  meat  : — 

Cwts. 

L  Li),  WiO 

128, 167 

llO,OU4 

OR  AO? 

Q  7KA 

o,  (  OU 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen). 

99  91^ 
ZZ,ZiO 

1  ft    1  Q1 

io,4yi 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

1  AO  71Q 
JUo,  t  IV 

no  QQO 

yy,  rfoo 

Bpef  

103 

940 

y,  <  z\ 
4, 225 

no  one 
Zo,6UO 

Pork  

1,999 

2,398 

2, 232 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  bv  salting  (including  tinned  and 

ft  O^A 

AO  KKQ 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

1  AO  OAK 

ftO  QQQ 

32,177 

30,831 

72,427 

oa  at  i 
oU,bll 

229 

345 

24,402 

25,867 

Eggs  

140 

2,311 

Ot.Hnd. 

478,448 

261,970 

Value  £ 

16,291 

72,383 

5,58S 

771 

Cwts. 

19,205 

11,774 

21,441 

46,205 

Corn,  grain  an  d  flour  : — 

Wheat  

1,724,300 

819,200 

189,100 

255,000 

.209,100 

348,800 

Oats    

356,900 

334,800 

7,930 

19,636 

4,130 

32,410 

209,300 

837,300 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

35,024 

65,334 

1,129 

526 

Hay  

Tons. 

118 

52 

Cwts. 

435 

4,772 
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INQUIRY  FOR  BIRCH  VENEER. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  434,  appearing  in  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Report.  This  refers  to  a  company  manufacturing  tea  chests  and  other 
cases  and  who  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  birch  from  Russia 
and  other  customary  sources  of  supply.  They  are  open  to  purchase  large  quantities 
from  Canada  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  birch  veneer  is  required  in  thicknesses  of  Vi2,  %o,  Vi\  inch,  24  inches  and 
upwards  in  width,  and  54,  62  and  72  inches  long.  Quotations  should  be  per  100,000 
feet  lots,  face  measure,  prices  c.i.f.  London,  exclusive  of  war  risk.  A  sample,  say  12 
by  10  inch  of  any  thickness  convenient  is  desired.  It  is  stated  that  the  present  inquiry 
is  merely  in  the  light  of  a  sample  order  and  that  large  and  regular  quantities  could  be 
taken.  Those  interested  should  communicate  with  the  Department  requesting  the 
name  and  address  of  the  firm  referred  to  in  Trade  Inquiry  No.  434. 


MARKET  FOR  SHINGLES  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

Notices  have  appeared  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  with  the  destruction  of  houses 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  a  very  large  demand  for  shingles  is  likely  to  arise. 
This  question  was  referred  for  investigation  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  at 
Paris,  Rotterdam  and  London,  from  whom  replies  have  now  been  received.  The  former 
made  inquiries  from  leading  French  merchants,  one  of  whom  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Shingles  and  laths  in  oak  were  formerly  used  in  France  in  the  construction  of 
roofs  and  floors  but  have  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  iron  flooring.  For  roof- 
ing, shingles  and  laths  could  only  be  employed  for  tile  roofs,  but  slate  is  now  univers- 
ally used." 

From  the  above  may  be  seen  that  in  France  the  word  "  shingles  "  is  not  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  understood  in  Canada,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  busi- 
ness in  that  country. 

From  Rotterdam  the  following  reply  was  received: — 

"  Wooden  shingles  are  not  used  in  these  countries.  The  roofs  of  buildings  are 
tiled  with  earthenware  tiles  or  slate,  the  barns  and  smaller  buildings  are  thatched." 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  states  that  although  it  is 
possible  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  some  business  in  shingles  might  be 
possible  on  the  Continent,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  majority  of  the  continental 
government  orders  will  be  secured  by  firms  resident  in  those  countries. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  CANNED  CHEESE. 

Canadian  producers  of  cheese  will  be  interested  in  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  after  a  series  of  tests 
which  were  continued  a  number  of  years,  that  Cheddar-process  cheese,  if  put  up  in 
air-tight  cans,  has  certain  advantages  over  cheese  handled  in  the  ordinary  way.  A 
United  States  Commerce  Report  summarizes  the  results  of  the  experiments  as  follows: 

This  method  of  putting  up  cheese,  in  the  opinion  of  the  specialists,  seems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handlers  who  have  been  trying  to  devise  some  individual  package  for  this 
kind  of  cheese  or  a  method  of  handling  that  would  eliminate  cutting  and  waste  between 
the  factory  and  the  consumer. 
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As  a  result  of  the  experiments,  it  was  found  that  it  was  commercially  practicable 
to  press  the  cheese  in  hoops  of  small  diameter,  cut  it  into  pieces  of  desired  weight,  and 
seal  it  in  air-tight  tin  cans.  This  provides  a  sanitary  package  which  keeps  the  cheese 
from  exposure  to  air  or  contamination,  and  prevents  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages  there  is  no  rind,  which,  of  course,  is  always  a  loss. 

The  extra  eost  to  the  manufacturer,  it  is  estimated,  is  about  3  cents  for  labour 
,md  cans;  a  part  of  this  cost,  however,  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  loss  on 
)  count  of  evaporation  and  rind.  Cheese  cured  in  cans  has  certain  points  of  superi- 
Lty  that,  besides  its  cleanliness,  recommend  it  to  many  consumers.  It  is  soft 
enough  to  spread  and  when  well  ripened  has  a  well-developed  Cheddar  flavour.  If 
there  are  Facilities  for  keeping  it  cool,  it  should  prove  to  be  popular  with  camping 
parties  and  on  boats.  Also  farmers  who  live  at  some  distance  from  stores  would  find 
eanned  cheese  to  be  convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay  in  a  supply  that  will  last  and 
keep  for  one  or  two  months  in  cold  weather. 

When  cheese  is  packed  in  an  air-tight  can  the  formation  of  a  gas  that  is  char- 
acteristic  in  cheese  ripening  sometimes  causes  swelling  of  the  can,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  the  contents  are  unfit  for  consumption.  Cheese  handled  in 
this  way  is  as  perishable  as  any  other  cheese  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
warm  room  too  long  before  using ;  this  is  a  point  which  should  be  made  clear  to  con- 
sumers, who  may  think  that  a  cheese  put  up  in  this  manner  will  keep  indefinitely.  The 
length  of  time  that  cheese  of  this  kind  can  be  kept  depends  very  largely  on  the  tem- 
perature. The  lower  the  temperature  the  more  the  natural  fermentation  of  the  cheese 
is  checked.  At  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  F.  canned  cheese  probably  will  remain  good 
for  several  months. 

One  of  the  large  cheese  factories  in  Wisconsin,  in  co-operation  with  a  cheese 
dealer,  is  endeavouring  to  extend  its  trade  in  this  form  of  product. 
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TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Several  tables  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  which  has  recently  been  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants 
without  charge.  Among  the  tables  appearing  in  the  December  Monthly  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  following: — 

GERMAN  EXPORT  TRADE  TABLES. 

In  former  monthly  reports  of  the  department  special  statements  were  published 
relative  to  exports  from  Germany  during  the  calendar  year  1912,  of  electro-technical 
apparatus  (see  July  and  August  Monthlies),  chemicals,  iron  and  alloys  thereof, 
machinery  and  musical  instruments  (see  September  Monthly),  paper,  paints,  colours 
and  varnishes,  vehicles  and  wood  (see  October  Monthly),  and  base  metals  and  alloys, 
raw  mineral  materials  and  mineral  oils,  and  leather  and  furriers'  wares  (see  November 
Monthly).  In  the  December  Monthly  the  attention  of  those  interested  is  directed  to 
the  special  statements  showing  in  detail  the  exports  from  Germany  during  1912,  o£ 
ether,  alcohols,  volatile  oils,  perfumes,  artificial  manures,  explosives  and  pharmaceutical 
substances  (pages  500  to  506),  India-rubber  wares  (pages  508  to  510),  and  plaits  and 
plaited  wares,  brooms,  brushes  and  sieves  (pages  512  to  514.  The  distribution  of  this 
large  export  trade  from  Germany  in  1912  to  principal  countries  was  as  follows: — 


Countries. 

Ether,  alcohols, 
volatile  oils,  per- 
fumes, manures, 
explosives  and 
pharmaceutical 
substances. 

India-rubber 
Wares. 

Plaits  and  plait* 
wares,  brooms, 
brushes  and 
sieves. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks, 

230,525,000 

120,511,000 

19,682,000 

.i     Argentine  Republic  

3,269,000 

5,262,000 

750.000 

3,066,000 

4,460,000 

367,000 

6,103,000 

3,456,000 

306,000 

ii  Brazil  

3.492,000 

2,691,000 

583,000 

n     British  South  Africa  

2,344,000 

700,000 

138,000 

718,000 

792,000 

209,000 

Chile  

13,747,000 

776,000 

256,000 

11,317,000 

367,000 

19,000 

4,635,000 

4,140,000 

602,000 

8,310,000 

15,940,000 

640,000 

4,525,000 

621,000 

8.000 

1,643.000 

614,000 

175,000 

11,357,000 

5,923,000 

932,000 

1,957,000 

1,313,000 

305,000 

963,000 

816,000 

87,000 

29,373,000 

5,326,000 

717,000 

2,874,000 

2,083,000 

386.000 

4,043,000 

2,585,000 

490,000 

8,265,000 

6,439,000 

1,191,000 

19,856,000 

25,343,000 

4.466,000 

17,185,000 

1,918,000 

2,295,000 

465,000 

486,000 

82,000 

German  marl?  =  23-8  cents. 
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TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH,  1913. 

There  will  be  found  on  pages  516  to  529  of  the  December  Monthly  special  state- 
ments of  the  trade  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  from  which  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  volume  of  the  foreign  trade  shows  a  steady  increase.  During  the  period  1909 
to  L918  the  imports  increased  from  $249,036,560  to  $388,114,972,  while  the  exports 
increased  from  $317,885,002  to  $382,149,009.  According  to  table  No.  1,  page  516,  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  1D09  to  1913,  increased  from  $125,864,742  to 
$201,128,150,  or  about  60  per  cent  imports  from  the  United  States  from  $28,887,265 
I  i  $53,088,777,  or  about  Si  per  cent  imports  from  Germany,  from  $22,087,913  to  $34,- 
209,410,  or  about  55  per  cent,  imports  from  Belgium  from  $3,222,376  to  $5,605,036  or 
about  74  per  cent,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  increased  from  $3,312,204  to  $4,- 
695,486  or  about  42  per  cent. 

The  principal  lines  of  goods  imported  from  Canada  are  apparel,  chemicals  and 
medicines,  fish,  india-rubber  wares,  machinery,  metal  wares,  paper,  vehicles  and  wood. 
From  a  study  of  table  No.  3,  page  520,  showing  imports  of  principal  articles  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  it  would  appear  that  Australia  offers  an  excellent 
field  for  the  expansion  of  Canada's  export  trade,  inasmuch  as  the  articles  obtained 
from  the  United  States  in  ever  increasing  volume  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada 
has  for  export. 

The  exports  from  Australia  during  the  year  1913  were  valued  at  $388,114,972. 
Of  this  amount  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $169,148,533,  to 
France  at  $47,130,562,  to  Belgium  at  $3'6,333,277,  to  Germany  at  $3*3,450,746,  to  the 
United  States  at  $12,804,482,  and  to  Canada  at  $823,406.  The  principal  exports  in 
order  of  importance  were  wool,  $127,881,215;  wheat,  $38,872,388;  meats,  $3-6,934,665; 
skins,  $26,967,915;  butter,  $17,349,302;  copper,  ingots,  matte,  etc.,  $14,012,593; 
zinc  concentrates,  $10,917,617;  tallow,  $10,513,231;  flour,  $9,069,846;  lead,  pig  and 
matte,  $8,992,213;  silver  concentrates,  $8,423,733;  coal,  $5,457,991.  The  principal 
articles  sent  to  Canada  were,  meats,  $397,734;  skins,  $162,343;  butter,  $48,593; 
coal,  $40,753;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $38,953;  wool,  $26,299.  For  further  details  as 
to  the  exports  from  Australia  see  table  No.  4,  page  527. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA,  1913. 

The  total  trade  of  British  Guiana  for  the  year  1913  shows  a  slight  improvement 
over  that  for  previous  years,  excepting  the  year  1911-12.  This  improvement  is  confined 
wholly  to  exports,  the  imports  for  1913  being  less  than  for  any  year  since  1905-6.  The 
interchange  of  goods  between  British  Guiana  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  trade  with  foreign  countries.  During  the  year  1913 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  slight  betterment  over  the  year  1912, 
while  the  increase  in  the  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $152,857  for  the  same 
period,  as  compared  with  a  decrease  of  $225,466  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States. 
Of  the  total  imports  into  British  Guiana  in  1913,  56-2)9  per  cent  was  received  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  23-41  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  8-60  per  cent  from 
Canada. 

Of  the  principal  classes  of  goods  affected  by  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade 
Agreement,  it  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  table  No.  5,  pages  534  to  539,  that  the 
imports  from  Canada  in  many  instances  show  increases  while  those  from  the  United 
States  show  decreases.  The  most  notable  case  is  that  of  wheat  flour,  the  imports  from 
Canada  showing  an  increase  in  1913  compared  with  1912  of  $100,117,  while  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  show  a  decrease  of  $302,601.  During  the  same  period  the 
imports  of  lumber  from  Canada  show  an  increase  of  $13,240  while  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  show  a  decrease  of  $40,064. 

The  exports  of  British  Guiana  produce  during  the  year  1913  constitute  a  record. 
Exports  to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  show  increases  while  those  to  the  United 
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States  show  a  large  decrease.  In  1913  the  United  Kingdom  took  47-90  per  cent  of 
the  exports  from  British  Guiana,  Canada  39-93  per  cent  and  the  United  States  only 
3-78  per  cent.  Balata  gum,  cattle  food,  diamonds,  rice,  rum,  sugar  and  wood  con- 
stitute the  principal  articles  exported.  Rum  and  sugar  are  the  principal  articles 
exported  to  Canada  and  represent  about  97  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Balata  gum 
and  sugar  are  the  chief  items  of  export  to  the  United  States,  while  balata  gum,  cattle 
food,  diamonds,  rum  and  sugar  are  the  principal  articles  sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom. For  further  details  respecting  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  Guiana  the 
attention  of  those  interested  is  directed  to  the  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  530  to  539 
of  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  for  December,  copies  of  which  will  be 
furnished  applicants  free  of  charge. 


TEADE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES— 1914. 

The  following  particulars  with  reference  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  furnished  the  Department  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  War  Department,  and  are  published  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  be  interested: — 

FEATURES  OF  THE  YEAR'S  TRADE. 

The  Philippine  commercial  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  1914  was  for  an  increased 
volume  of  imports  and  exports.  The  unprecedented  import  total  of  1912,  including 
as  it  did  large  famine-purchases  of  rice,  was  really  a  measure  of  misfortune,  but 
following  a  stationary  condition  in  the  general  import  movement  in  the  earlier  part 
of  1913,  there  was  already  an  increasing  volume  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year;  while 
the  reduced  output  of  the  great  staples  following  the  disasters  of  1912,  which  has 
seriously  affected  the  export  total  of  1913,  was  confidently  expected  to  give  place  again 
to  normal  production  in  the  course  of  1914.  These  anticipations  were  fully  realized 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  with  an  increase  of  approximately  $2,000,000  in 
imports  and  $6,500,000  in  the  export  total  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  But 
with  the  coming  of  the  war  Philippine  trade  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
favourable  conditions  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  were  reversed,  and  the  net  result 
for  1914,  according  to  customs  returns  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  was 
a  decrease  of  $4,724,133  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  only  $916,678  in  exports. 

REDUCTION  IN  LEADING  IMPORT  LINES. 

While  the  reduced  import  total  for  the  year  was  generally  distributed,  it  fell 
chiefly  on  cotton  cloths  and  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  The  exceptionally  large  importa- 
tions of  cotton  textiles  in  1913,  amounting  to  over  $8,000,000,  were  not  maintained 
even  in  the  earlier  months  of  1914,  and  a  more  rapid  decline  during  the  war  period 
resulted  in  a  shrinkage  of  $1,872,398  for  the  year.  The  United  States  continued  to 
contribute  about  three-quarters  of  the  whole,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  in  the  reduced  exports  of  cotton  cloths  from  the  United  States  in  1914 
the  Philippine  market  assumed  a  relative  importance  never  before  reached  and  far 
exceeds  the  purchases  of  any  other  country. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  first  seven  months  exceeded  by  over  a  million 
dollars  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1913,  but  this  was  reversed  later,  and 
there  was  a  reduction  of  $1,630,460  for  the  year.  Though  the  trade  suffered  generally 
from  war  conditions,  sugar  machinery,  which  reached  over  a  million  dollars  in  value 
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in  1913,  was  the  leading  item  in  this  decline  and  accounts  for  more  than  half.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1913  these  imports  were  unusually  heavy  in  connection  with  the 
installation  of  new  mills,  but  the  prospect  of  free  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  the 
reduced  sugar  production  of  that  year  were  not  conducive  to  new  contracts  and  further 
development  of  the  industry.  The  result  was  that  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  only 
$170,030,  the  smallest  sum  since  1910,  when  the  modernization  of  the  Philippine  sugar 
mill  began. 

The  coal  trade  increased,  but  was  less  exclusively  from  Japan.  Australian  ship- 
ments were  larger  than  in  1913,  though  they  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  prominent 
place  of  former  years.  Imports  of  cement  were  less,  with  a  cessation  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  of  German  shipments,  which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  trade 
of  1913.  Imports  from  Japan  and  China,  however,  continued  to  increase  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hong  Kong  product,  which  for  many  years  dominated  the  market. 
The  first  cement  factory  to  be  installed  in  the  islands  was  in  course  of  construction 
during  the  year,  but  there  has  been  delay  in  completion  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
its  equipment  having  been  contracted  for  in  Germany. 

IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

Imports  of  rice  to  meet  famine  conditions  in  1912  reached  the  highest  value  ever 
recorded  in  the  trade,  and  amounted  to  20  per  cent  of  all  imports,  but  under  increased 
local  production  dropped  in  1913  to  the  lowest  figure  during  American  occupation,  and 
there  was  only  a  slight  increase  above  this  minimum  in  1914.  With  the  outbreak  of 
war,  embargo  on  shipments  from  French  Indo-China,  the  chief  Philippine  source  of 
supply,  threatened  a  serious  situation,  but  the  Government  took  prompt  measures  to 
check  advancing  prices  by  emergency  purchases  and  to  secure  a  continuation  of  normal 
trade  relations  with  the  French  colony.  The  crisis  was  passed  without  serious  local 
disturbance  or  perceptible  interruption  of  import  movement,  receipts  of  Saigon  rice 
being  constant  during  the  war  period  and  constituting  90  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
year,  with  reduced  shipments  from  Siam  and  only  a  nominal  trade  in  Burma  rice,  the 
smallest  in  many  years.  Imports  of  wheat  flour  continued  to  decline  and  the  American 
product  was  less  by  seventy-five  thousand  barrels.  Imports  from  Australia  were  better 
maintained  but  practically  disappeared  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Among  minor  foodstuffs  there  was  a  heavy  drop  from  the  abnormal  $500,000 
American  salmon  trade  of  1913,  and  an  important  increase  in  a  sardine  trade  almost 
as  exclusively  Spanish.  Imports  of  fresh  beef  were  less,  but  this  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  an  increase  in  cattle  for  slaughter.  Australian  cattle  were  imported 
in  larger  numbers,  and  shipments  from  French  Indo-China  were  also  resumed  in 
November  and  December  after  many  months  of  practical  exclusion,  government  res- 
trictions having  been  relaxed  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  embargo  upon  Australian 
trade.  Purchases  of  refined  sugar  continued  to  decline  coincident  with  increasing 
local  production  of  superior  grades  of  sugar,  and  for  the  first  time  were  chiefly  from 
the  United  States,  though  American  sugar  has  enjoyed  a  tariff  preferential  since  the 
free  trade  legislation  of  1909. 

EXPORTS  OF  MANILA  HEMP. 

Exports  of  manila  hemp  realized  expectations  of  recovery  in  the  plantations  from 
the  typhoons  and  unprecedented  drought  of  1912,  which  resulted  in  such  heavy  loss 
to  production  in  1913,  and  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  an  increase  of  17,000 
long  tons  justified  the  forecast  of  normal  shipments  in  the  closing  months.  The  war 
period,  however,  reversed  all  this.  A  monthly  average  of  over  11,000  tons  in  the  earlier 
months  dropped  below  7,000,  and  the  total  for  the  year  was  slightly  less  than  the  greatly 
reduced  trade  of  1913.  The  full  measure  of  shrinkage  in  production  in  conjunction 
with  the  war  is  shown  in  the  export  decline  from  172,311  long  tons  in  1912  to  114,547 
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in  1914.  While  this  drop  was  compensated  to  a  large  extent  in  1913  by  increase  in 
price,  the  further  decline  in  quantity  in  1914  was  accompanied  by  lower  prices,  with 
a  further  reduction  of  about  two  million  dollars  in  value. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  sugar  industry  after  two  years  of  unfavourable  crop  conditions  showed  results 
of  increasing  acreage  and  improved  methods  by  exports  in  1914  of  232,761  long  tons. 
This  is  considerably  above  the  highest  figure  reached  during  American  occupation, 
and  is  nearing  the  257,000  ton  maximum  of  the  industry  in  the  frequently  quoted 
period  of  prosperity  during  the  Spanish  regime,  before  the  competition  of  beet  sugar 
and  the  improved  methods  of  production  elsewhere  left  Philippine  sugar  discredited 
and  the  industry  decadent.  There  was  but  slight  improvement  over  the  low  average 
price  of  sugar  in  1913,  high  war  prices  having  but  little  effect  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
was  marketed  before  that  time.  The  larger  quantity,  however,  netted  a  $4,000,000 
increase  with  which  to  offset  the  general  decline  in  the  value  of  other  exports,  and  to 
put  the  industry  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  further  modern  mill  equipment. 
There  are  now  in  operation  some  fifteen  recently  installed  mills  capable  of  producing 
high-grade  sugar,  and  the  long  delayed  start  has  been  made  to  raise  the  low  standard 
of  Philippine  sugar  to  that  of  other  countries  and  to  add  to  production  the  present 
waste  through  obsolete  methods.  Upon  equal  terms  with  other  sugar  the  American 
refiner  does  not  look  with  favour  upon  the  Philippine  product,  but  under  the  advantage 
of  free  trade  the  bulk  of  it  was  diverted  to  the  United  States  prior  to  1913.  In  that 
year  a  large  Cuban  crop  at  hand  for  American  needs,  combined  with  an  unusual 
demand  from  Japan  and  favourable  oriental  conditions  shifted  the  market  to  nearby 
countries.  Early  in  1914,  however,  Japanese  purchases  ceased,  shipments  to  the 
United  States  resumed  their  former  importance  and  were  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  for  the  year. 

THE  COPRA  INDUSTRY. 

Unfavourable  conditions  in  the  copra  industry  grew  worse  rather  than  better 
during  1914.  A  new  element  entered  into  the  slow  recovery  of  the  cocoanut  planta- 
tions from  the  disasters  of  1912,  and  production  was  confronted  by  the  discouraging 
feature  of  a  serious  downward  movement  in  prices  from  the  extremely  high  figure 
reached  in  1913.  Export  prices  had  already  declined  in  July  to  a  marked  extent,  and 
the  war  brought  a  further  drop,  with  figures  for  the  closing  months  ranging  below 
3-5  cents  per  pound  against  more  than  5-5  cents  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1913.  Exports  reached  a  very  low  level  in  the  earlier  part  of  1914  and  though  there 
was  a  larger  movement  in  the  closing  months,  only  a  nominal  increase  was  recorded 
for  the  year.  The  full  extent  of  the  depression  in  the  industry  through  small  pro- 
duction and  declining  prices  as  compared  with  the  high  tide  of  former  prosperity  is 
shown  by  exports  of  140,536  long  tons  in  1912  valued  at  over  fourteen  million  dollars, 
against  85,965  valued  at  a  scant  eight  million  in  1914.  The  reduced  quantity  of  copra 
exported  in  the  past  two  years  must,  however,  be  considered  in  connection  with  a 
new  trade  in  cocoanut  oil  developed  since  1912,  and  roughly  representing  the  con- 
sumption of  some  twenty  thousand  tons  of  copra  in  the  manufacture  of  these  exports 
in  1914.  This  oil  trade  is  the  product  of  a  plant  recently  installed  at  Manila,  and  the 
new  industry  outstripped  all  minor  export  industries,  with  a  total  of  over  $2,500,000 
in  1914.  With  this  result  from  one  plant  and  another  in  prospect  of  larger  capacity, 
the  outlook  for  further  increase  in  exports  of  cocoanut  oil  is  favourable,  and  the  local 
manufacture  of  a  leading  raw  material  heretofore  exported  is  an  important  develop- 
ment to  be  watched  with  interest. 

THE  CIGAR  TRADE. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  reduced  cigar  trade  of  1914  was  the  continued  lack 
of  interest  shown  by  the  American  buyer.   The  American  demand,  which  dates  from 
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free  trade,  lias  boon  very  irregular  and  the  large  shipments  immediately  following 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  depression  from  which  there 
was  not  a  complete  recovery  until  1912,  when  the  quantity  exported  reached  ninety 
million  and  nearly  equalled  that  to  all  other  countries.  Another  reaction  became 
evident  toward  the  middle  of  1913,  which  continued  down  almost  to  the  end  of  1914, 
with  the  monthly  export  average  only  slightly  above  four  million.  There  was  some 
improvement  in  the  closing  months,  but  the  total  for  the  year  was  smaller  and  amounted 
,305,000,  against  71,513,000  in  1913.  Average  prices  in  the  American  trade,  which 
have  ranged  relatively  high — partly  in  consequence  of  restriction  placed  upon  the 
export  of  lower  grades  to  the  United  States — declined  following  the  removal  of  this 
limitation,  but  under  the  free  conditions  of  1914  still  remained  considerably  above 
i  he  general  level.  The  unusually  large  trade  with  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
in  1913  was  not  maintained,  and  the  less  favourable  condition  of  the  cigar  industry 
in  1914  is  shown  by  a  $700,000  shrinkage  in  the  export  trade.  The  quantity  of  leaf 
tobacco  marketed  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  1913,  but  there  was  a  decline  in  value 
in  consequence  of  an  average  export  price  the  lowest  in  many  years. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 


In  the  distribution  of  Philippine  trade  by  countries  in  1914  the  United  States 
was  credited  with  half  the  total  value  of  both  imports  and  exports,  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  exports  being  chiefly  due  to  the  resumption  of  sugar 
shipments  to  the  American  market.  In  addition  there  was  a  trade  of  some  importance 
with  Hawaii  largely  made  up  of  imports  of  coffee  and  exports  of  cigars,  and  a  small 
but  growing  general  export  trade  with  Guam  following  improved  shipping  facilities. 
Exports  to  all  leading  countries  other  than  the  United  States  were  uniformly  smaller, 
and  this  was  also  true  of  imports  with  the  exception  of  nearby  oriental  sources. 
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Imports. 


Twelve  Months  ending  December. 


1913. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Automobiles  

United  States  

Other  countries  

Cement  

United  States  

Germany  

Hong  Kong  

Other  countries   

Coal...  

United  States  

Australasia  

Japan  

Other  countries  

Cotton,  and  manufactures  : 
Cloths  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  

Thread.  

United  States  

Other  countries   

Wearing  apparel  . .  . 

United  States  

Germany    . .  

Japan  

Spain  

Other  countries  

Yarn ....   

United  States:  

United  Kingdem  

J  apan  

Other  countries  

All  other  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries   . 

Iron  and  steel  :— 
Machinery  

United  States   

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  ... 
Corrugated  roofing  

United  States  

Other  countries   

All  other  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  

Illuminating  oil  

United  States  

Other  countries  

Leather,  and  manufactures 
Boots  and  shoes  

United  States  

Other  countries  

All  other   

United  States  

Other  countries  

Meat  and  dairy  products  : 
Beef,  fresh  

United  States  

Australasia  

Other  countries   


No. 
11 

Brl. 


Long  ton 


Sq.  yd 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Gall 


Pair 


LI. 


696 
605 
91 

447,074 

211,79' 
123,265 
112,004 
552,552 
55,043 
45,612 
356,688 
95,209 

101,010,051 
74,321,820 
17,746,242 
8,971,989 


3,561,977 
6,402 
1,142,153 
1,476,870 
936,552 


22,213,453 
17,706,792 
4,506,661 


11,417,572 
13,322,539 
1,095,033 

469,193 
327,923 
141,270 


14,558,850 


14,558,850 


1914. 


Quantity.  Value 


954,454 
767,021 
187,433 
811,692 

36 

416,844 
199,790 
195,022 

1,584,067 
106,944 
120,064 

1,084,886 
211,573 

8,175,363 
5,970,545 
1,476,918 
727,900 
453,584 
407,290 
46,29*4 
1,424,325 
363,252 
229,815 
466,916 
264,  C 
100,256 
897,059 
1,220 
292,046 
391,382 
212,411 
893,970 
342,410 
234,539 
317,021 

3,371,222 
1,974,928 
604,942 
791,352 
740,290 
614,34 
125,943 
4,502,392 
3,440,508 
410,575 
651.309 
1,268,044 
1,188,952 
79,092 

630,147 
598,406 

31,741 
423,301 
344,249 

79,052 

946,046 


946,046 


589 
499 
90 

336,863 
43 
83,877 
83,102 
169,841 
587,696 
41,407 
83,865 
305,296 
157,128 

76,773,383 
58,348,880 
11,480,422 
6,944,081 


4,036,852 
181 

987,304 
2,293,324 

756,043 


23,192,906 
20,212,763 
2,980,143 


12,817,063 
10,607,013 
2,210,050 

675,331 
500,303 
175,028 


12,675,246 
12,675,246 
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Imports. 

■ 

Twelve  months  ending  December. 

1913. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Condensed  milk   Lb. 

11,151,184 
2,156,705 
5,230,056 
3,764,423 

$ 

794,195 
141,358 
396,063 
256,774 

1,524,274 
629,333 
404,038 
490,903 
819,437 
469,480 
110,787 
61,444 
177  726 

3,164,'591 
1 

2,615,786 
548,804 
528,668 
528,654 
14 

1,898,954 
1,308,341 
590,217 
396 
770,627 
503,837 
266,790 
16,736,084 

9,803,043 
1,456,377 
6,148,925 
2,197,741 

$ 

724,062 
114,712 
466,652 
142,698 

1,378,341 
505,922 
304,071 
568,348 
757,190 
473,405 
67,975 
39,734 
176  076 

3,276'l48 

2,949,414 
•  326,734 
314,292 
314,152 
140 
1,611,158 
1,050,273 
560,469 
416 
771,789 
624,582 
147,207 
16,078,624 

85,625 

95,390 

Wheat  flour   Bbl. 

73,983 
11,642 
11.471,887 
11,471,760 
127 
483,063 
340,402 
142,592 
69 

87,507 
7,883 
6,669,845 
6,667,843 
2,002 
399,449 
265,298 
134,076 
75 

53,312,786 

48,588,653 
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Twelve  Months  ending  December. 

Exports. 

1913. 

1914. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

  - 

80,920 
9,879 
43  638 
10^583 
16,820 

$ 

9,545,724 
1,199,083 
5  064  431 
1,403,319 
1,878,891 

85,965 
17,894 
38  755 
6,'363 
22,953 

$ 

7,980,270 
1,606,133 
3  485  748 
767,595 
2,120,794 

United  States  

  Lb. 

11,595,779 
11,071,466 
524,313 

1,146,339 
1,095,438 
50,901 

26,330,263 
26,228,071 
102,192 

2,619,183 
2,607,163 
12,020 

  No. 

547,218 
266,281 
280,937 

408,939 
252,229 
155,710 

681,275 
602,527 
78,748 

313,881 
253,852 
60,029 

117,928 
46',  400 
57,083 
4,670 
9,775 

21  121  084 
9,787,216 
8,108,005 
1,707,292 
1,518,571 

114  547 
49,'348 
48,232 
5,859 
11,108 

19  194  815 
9,619.376 
6,040,714 
2,075,512 
1,459,213 

  Lb. 

739,035 
10  697 
92^203 

527,071 
63,184 
45,880 

565,560 
9  444 
7l',437 

405,085 
47,240 
32,354 

701,105 

963 
60,777 
553,351 
10,608 
75,406 

570,787 
950 
55,455 
445,992 
8,375 
60,015 

6,960 
421 
4  920 
1^619 

590,951 
44,676 
409  229 
137,046 

5,440 
522 
2  923 
1^995 

417,057 
49,313 
219  015 
148,729 

154,848 
30,232 
29,883 
48  851 
45,868 
14 

7,032,889 
1,564,036 
1,338,276 
9  119  854 
2,016,904 
819 

232,761 
166,851 
18,434 
28  511 
13,' 604 
5,361 

11,059,593 
8,241,853 
805,598 
i  108  (>02 
619,705 
283,835 

  M 

191,762 

/  l,OLo 

16,583 
22,892 
22,081 
14,398 
44,295 

3,012,234 

*l   £/IO  QQQ 

l,o4J,ooo 
243,763 
252,117 
209,380 
163,374 
500,712 

154,754 
56, 205 
13,690 
15,362 
17,199 
9,549 
42,749 

2,315,159 

201,312 
181,343 
174,570 
121,496 
436,312 

Austria-Hungary  

Spain   

Other  countries  

28,088,987 
9,888 

1.796,085 
18,778,875 

7,504,139 

1,854,776 
2,259 

163,080 
1,229,263 

460,174 

28,848,165 
45,598 
392,406 
18,028,004 
10,382,157 

1,757,824 
4,612 
41,150 
1,146,348 
565,714 

All  other  articles  ,  

2,494,460 

2,4'il,065 

Total  pxnorts  

47,772,956 

48,689,634 
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Twelve  Months  ending  December. 


Oountrii  a, 


United  States  

Hawaii   

United  Kingdom  . . 

Australasia  

Austria-Hungary  .  . 

Belgium  

China  

East  Indies— British 
French 

France  

Germany  

Hong  Kong  

Italy  

Japan  

Netherlands   

Spain  

Switzerland  

Other  countries  

Total. .. 


Imports. 


1913. 


26,676,261 
594,847 
5,376,039 
2,678,090 
161,267 
287,035 
2,312,265 
665,238 
2,707,637 
1,448,164 
2,888,441 
529,458 
229,595 
3,393,230 
183,384 
1,238,922 
701,782 
1,241,131 


53,312,786 


1914. 


Exports. 


1913. 


24,020,395 
242,250 
4,429,612 
2,425,251 
149,045 
215,560 
2,669,628 
744,346 
3,131,240 
1,098,609 
2,252,550 
297,148 
191,678 
3,633,642 
132,504 
1,193,475 
520,895 
1,240,825 


48,588,653 


16,434,018 
127,275 
9,068,697 
616,911 
190,344 
544,146 
1,646,841 
1,327,128 
12,284 
5,482,852 
1,741,598 
3,178,918 
496,360 
3,924,534 
237,021 
2,452,507 
49,115 
192,407 


47,772,956 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

A  report  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba  for  certain  products  is  issued  each  week 
by  the  firm  of  Enrique  K.  Margarit,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Some  notes  concerning  products  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  were  taken  from 
the  report  of  this  firm  dated  February  19,  1915,  and  published  in  Weekly  Report  No. 
580.  In  order  that  this  information  may  be  supplemented  and  brought  up  to  date  it 
has  been  considered  of  value  to  submit  the  following  notes  taken  from  a  similar 
report  dated  March  19,  1015: — 

Fish  in  Drums. — The  active  demand  for  fish  in  drums  which  has  been  in  evidence 
during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  maintained.  The  importations  have  in  large  part 
been  made  up  of  hake.  This  fishstuff  has  therefore  declined  in  price,  while  codfish 
and  haddock  remain  unchanged.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  $8.50,  haddock  at  $7.75,  and 
hake  at  $6.25  per  100  pounds.    Recent  importations  have  been  as  follows: — 

Drums. 

March  15,  per  ss.  Mexico   223 

16,       **     Esparto   128 

16,       "     Havana   225 

Codfish  in  Cases. — The  ss.  Mexico  on  March  15  brought  415  cases  of  codfish. 
Although  the  demand  has  recently  fallen  off  and  stocks  are  small,  the  same  prices 
prevail  because  a  heavy  shipment  is  expected.  Quotations  stand  at  $12.50  per  case 
for  the  Norwegian  variety  and  $11  to  $12  per  case  for  cod  from  other  sources. 

Herrings. — A  good  demand  continues  for  bloaters  and  sales  are  being  made  at 
$1.37  per  large  box. 
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Gouda  Cheese. — As  the  importations  have  continued  and  a  moderate  demand  pre- 
vails, holders  wish  to  sell,  and  consequently  prices  have  declined.  Quotations  stand  at 
$28  for  farmers  and  $24  to  $25  for  factory  per  100  pounds.  Kecent  importations  are 
275  cases  by  the  ss.  Mexico  and  888  cases  by  the  ss.  Havana. 

Potatoes. — Good  lots  of  the  home  crop  of  potatoes  are  arriving  on  the  Cuban 
market,  and  holders  are  selling  at  $1.75.  Importations  are  also  reported,  consequently 
the  demand  for  imported  potatoes  is  slack,  quotations  being  at  $2.75  per  Canadian 
barrel  and  $1.37  per  100  pounds  for  bags. 


CUSTOM  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  were  published  in  Weekly 
Report  No.  578.  By  resolutions  introduced  in  Parliament  on  March  17,  1915,  and  in 
effect  on  and  after  February  12,  1915,  further  changes  are  made  in  the  Customs 
Tariff,  1907,  as  follows:— 

FURTHER  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

New  Tariff  Item. 

British  Inter- 
Preferential  mediate  General 
Tariff.  Tariff.  Tariff. 

Item  90a,  Wild  edible  berries,  n.o.p   Free.       Free.  Free. 

Additions  to  list  of  articles  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  War  Tax  of  5 
per  cent  Preferential  Tariff  or  7%  per  cent  General  Tariff,  viz. : — 

(1)  Silk  in  the  gum  or  spun  silk  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woven 

labels ; 
(m)  Manuscripts; 
(n)  Bananas; 

(o)  Acid  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphite  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  imported  to  be  used  for  fertilizing  purposes; 
(p)  Cotton  seed  cake  and  cotton  seed  cake  meal. 
Item  25a.  Coffee,  extract  of,  n.o.p.,  and  substitutes  therefor. 

"     26.    Coffee,  roasted  and  ground,  n.o.p.,  etc. 

"    27.    Coffee,  roasted  and  ground,  not  imported  direct,  etc. 

"    28.    Coffee,  green,  imported  direct,  e,tc. 

"    29.    Coffee,  green,  n.o.p. 

"    45.    Milk  foods,  n.o.p. ;  prepared  cereal  foods,  etc. 
"     90a.  Wild  edible  berries,  n.o.p. 

"  363.    Platinum  wire,  and  platinum  in  bars,  strips,  sheets,  or  plates. 
"  662.    Fertilizers,  unmanufactured,  animal  or  vegetable  manures,  etc. 
"   663.    Fertilizers,  compounded  or  manufactured,  n.o.p. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

Japan. 

The  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama  has  advised  the  Depart- 
ment that  after  March  31,  1915,  the  conventional  tariff  rates  which  were  fixed  by  the 
Japanese-German  Treaty  of  1911,  will  no  longer  be  charged,  and  that  the  higher 
statutory  tariff  rates  will  have  to  be  paid.  For  the  most  part  these  changes  will  not 
have  any  great  effect  on  the  supply  of  the  goods  concerned  as  in  many  instances 
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increased  home  production  will  be  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  An  exception  to 
this  statement  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  salicylic  acid,  since  Japan  is  not  able  to 
produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  commodity  to  meet  her  requirements.  This  acid 
is  obtained  in  Japan  from  imported  carbolic  acid  and  as  the  supplies  of  this  latter 
have  been  shut  off,  the  problem  of  salicylic  acid,  which  is  required  for  sake  brewing, 
is  getting  very  serious.  Similarly  Japan  is  not  able  to  produce  aniline  or  alazarine 
dyes,  articles  wliicli  are  affected  by  the  new  tariff  changes.  Details  as  to  these  changes 
are  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Japan  Advertiser: — 


IMPORT  TARIFF  INCREASES. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  August  last,  the  conventional 
tariffs  agreed  upon  with  Germany  would  have  been  annulled  and  the  statutory  tariffs 
enforced  at  once  instead,  with  the  result  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  conventional  tariffs 
with  Germany  by  the  goods  imported  from  other  countries  by  virtue  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause  would  naturally  have  ceased,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
Government,  in  view  of  the  suffering  of  traders,  issued  a  special  law  that  the  goods 
from  other  countries  hitherto  enjoying  the  German  conventional  tariffs  might  be 
imported  at  the  same  rate  till  the  end  of  December  last,  and  later  on  that  law  was 
revised  so  that  it  would  be  in  effect  until  the  end  of  March,  1915.  Now  that  a  certain 
period  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  war  started,  the  German  conventional  tariffs  are 
really  to  be  annulled  on  and  after  the  1st  April,  and  the  statutory  tariffs  are  to  be 
enforced  instead.  For  the  information  of  those  concerned,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  goods  hitherto  imported  under  the  said  conventional  tariffs  and  the  rates  of 
statutory  tariffs  are  as  follows: — 

Statutory  Conventional 
Articles.  Tariffs.  Tariffs. 

ad.  val.  ad.  val. 
Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


Leather  of  bulls,  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes,  horses,  sheep  and  goats, 
excluding  those  lacquared,  Japanned,  enamelled,  dyed,  or 

coloured  and  roller  leather   20  15 

Leather  of  bulls,  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes  and  horses,  excluding 
those  lacquared,  Japanned,  enamelled,  dyed  or  coloured, 
sole  leather,  and  tanned  hide,   known  as  Indian  blood 

leather   20  15 

per  100  kin. 
Ten.  Yen. 

Salicylic  acid   11.60  7.00 

Hydrochlorate  of  and  sulphate  of  quinine   135.00  60.00 

Aniline  dyes  and  anizaline  dyes,  and  coal-tar  dyes,  not  other- 
wise provided  for   7.00  5.60 

Mixed  tissues  of  wool  and  cotton — 

Weighing  not  more  than  100  grammes  per  square  metre.  ...  «  55.00  44.00 

Weighing  not  more  than  200  grammes  per  square  metre..   ..  52.50  42.00 

Wrapping  paper  and  match  paper  excluding  tissue  paper.  .  .  .  1.75  1.50 

Zinc  plates  and  sheets  exceeding  0.25  mili-metre  in  thickness.  2.95  2.20 

Gas  engines,  petroleum  engines  and  hot-air  engines — 

Each  weiglrng  over  5,000  kilogrammes   and  not  more  than 

50,000  kilogrammes   5.00  4.50 

Each  weighing  not  more  than  100,000  kilogrammes   5.00  4.00 

Each  weighing  over  100,000  kilogrammes   5.00  3.50 

Dynamos  connected  with  above  engines — 

Each  weighing  over  10,000  kilogrammes  and  not  more  than 

50,000  kilogrammes   5.80  5.50 

Each  weighing  not  more  than  100,000  kilogrammes   5.80  5.20 

Each  weighing  over  100,000  kilogrammes   5.80  4.90 
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Spain. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  their  issue  of  March  18,  1915,  makes  the  follow- 
ing announcement  with  reference  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on  wheat 
and  flour  imported  into  Spain: — 

-  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  telegraphic 
information  to  the  effect  that  a  Spanish  Koyal  Order  has  been  issued  declaring  all 
cargoes  and  consignments  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entering  Spain  between  the  4th 
March  and  the  30th  June  next  to  be  free  from  customs  and  transport  dues.  Pro- 
vision has  also  been  made  for  a  similar  exemption  from  duty  in  respect  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  already  in  bonded  warehouses  in  Spain  before  the  4th  March  and  declared 
for  consumption  within  five  days  from  that  date. 

United  States. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  on  March  3,  1915,  affirmed  as 
follows  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  with  reference 
to  the  classification  for  duty  of  salt  fish  in  tins: — 

DECISION  AS  TO  FISH  IN  TINS. 

The  merchandise  is  fish,  salted,  and  is  at  the  same  time  fish  in  tin  packages,  and 
it  was  covered  by  both  paragraphs  270  and  273,  Tariff  Act  of  1909.  As  to  which  of 
these  apply  the  more  specifically  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, an  interpretation  that  appears  to  have  received  legislative  approval.  Salt  fish  in 
tins  was  not  subject  to  the  duty  imposed  by  paragraph  273  of  that  Act  but  was  classifi- 
able as  "  other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  packages  "  under  paragraph  270. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  as  follows : — 

Fish  fried  in  lard  and  packed  in  tins  with  salt  was  classified  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  as  "  other  fish  in  tins,"  and  was  assessed  for 
duty  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  270  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1909,  which  paragraph  reads  as  follows: — 

270.  Fish  (except  shellfish)  by  whatever  name  known,  packed  in  oil,  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs, 
tin  boxes,  or  cans,  shall  be  dutiable  as  follows :  When  in  packages  containing  seven  and  one- 
half  cubic  inches  or  less,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  bottle,  jar,  keg,  box,  or  can ;  containing 
more  than  seven  and  one-half  and  not  more  than  twenty-one  cubic  inches,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  bottle,  jar,  keg,  box,  or  can  ;  containing  more  than  twenty-one  and  not  more  than 
thirty-three  cubic  inches,  five  cents  per  bottle,  jar,  keg,  box  or  can  ;  containing  more  than  thirty- 
three  and  not  more  than  seventy  cubic  inches,  ten  cents  per  bottle,  jar,  keg,  box,  or  can ;  all 
other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  packages,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  fish  in  packages, 
containing  less  than  one-half  barrel,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem  ;  caviar,  and  other  preserved  roe  of  fish,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  importers  claimed  by  their  protest  duly  filed  that  the  importation  was  duti- 
able at  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  under  paragraph  272,  or  at  three-fourths  of  one 
cent  per  pound,  or  one  cent  per  pound,  or  1\  cents  per  pound  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  273  of  said  Act. 

The  paragraphs  upon  which  the  importers  relied  in  their  protest  were  as  follows : — 

272.  Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  smoked  or  kippered,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  her- 
rings, fresh,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  eels  and  smelts,  fresh  or  frozen,  three-fourths  of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

273.  Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  frozen,  packed  in  ice  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  preservation,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound ; 
fish,  skinned  or  boned,  one  and  one-fourth  cent3  per  pound  ;  mackerel,  halibut,  or  salmon,  fresh, 
pickled,  or  salted,  one  cent  per  pound. 
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The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  overruled  the  protest  and  the  importers 
appealed. 

At  the  hearing-  hefore  the  hoard  no  evidence* was  introduced  in  support  of  the 
claim  that  the  fish  were  herrings  dutiable  under  paragraph  272,  and  consequently  that 
ground  of  objection  to  the  collector's  assessment  must  be  disregarded  as  without  merit. 

The  testimony  submitted  by  the  importers  was  to  the  effect  that  the  merchandise 
imported  was  fish  which  had  been  fried  in  lard,  salted,  and  packed  in  tins  with  salt. 
This  evidence  was  uncontradicted  and  brings  the  goods  within  the  operation  of  para- 
graph 273,  unless  the  provision  of  paragraph  270  for  "all  other  fish  (except  shellfish) 
in  tin  packages"  is  applicable  to  the  importation. 

The  importers  contend,  first,  that  paragraph  270  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  fish 
packed  in  oil  and  that  therefore  the  fish  in  controversy,  which  is  not  put  up  in  oil, 
cannot  be  subjected  to  the  duty  thereby  imposed;  second,  that  as  salted  fish  is 
imported  in  tin  packages  only,  such  fish  should  be  excluded  from  classification  as  fish 
in  tin  packages  under  paragraph  270,  in  order  to  give  some  effect  to  that  part  of  para- 
graph 273  which  provides  for  fish  salted ;  third,  that  if  the  merchandise  be  within  the 
description  of  both  paragraphs,  it  is  more  specifically  provided  for  as  fish  salted  than 
as  fish  in  tin  packages,  and  is  therefore  dutiable  under  paragraph  273  rather  than 
under  paragraph  270  as  held  by  the  board. 

None  of  the  contentions  is  very  convincing,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any 
of  them  offers  any  real  reason  for  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  decision  reached 
by  the  board. 

We  think  that  paragraph  270'  provides,  first  for  fish  (except  shellfish)  packed  in 
oil  in  certain  classes  and  sizes  of  containers;  second,  for  all  other  fish  (except  shell- 
fish) in  tin  packages,  whether  packed  in  oil  or  not;  third,  for  fish  in  packages  con- 
taining less  than  one-half  barrel,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  and  whether  packed 
in  oil  or  not;  and,  fourth,  for  caviar  and  other  preserved  roe  of  fish,  whether  packed 
in  oil  or  not. 

The  restrictive  words  "  packed  in  oil "  in  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  270  apply 
to  all  fish  by  whatever  name  known  (except  shellfish)  packed  in  certain  sizes  of  bottles, 
jars,  kegs,  tin  boxes,  and  cans.  The  several  sizes  subject  to  the  qualifying  phrase 
"  packed  in  oil "  are  specifically  enumerated,  and  when  the  enumeration  ends  the 
qualification  ends  with  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  any  of  the  clauses 
following  the  enumeration  which  affords  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  legislative  intent 
to  confine  them  to  fish  in  oil,  and  from  that  it  results  that  fish  salted  is  within  the 
language  of  the  provision  for  "  all  other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  packages,"  and  is 
not  exclusively  provided  for  by  paragraph  273. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  record  and  find  no  evidence  whatever  showing  or 
tending  to  show  that  fish  salted  or  prepared  for  preservation  can  be  imported  in  tin 
packages  only.  The  importers'  second  contention  seems  to  be  based,  therefore,  on  a 
mere  assumption,  and  as  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by  the  evidence  in  the  case,  we 
must  decline  to  give  it  further  consideration. 

The  merchandise  in  controversy  is  fish  salted  and  is  at  the  same  time  fish  in  tin 
packages.  Consequently,  the  importation  is  covered  not  only  by  the  tariff  description 
of  paragraph  273,  but  also  by  paragraph  270,  and  were  either  paragraph  omitted  the 
goods  might  very  properly  be  classified  for  duty  under  the  other.  Both  paragraphs, 
however,  are  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  as  they  carry  different  rates  of  duty  but  one 
of  them  can  be  applied  to  the  merchandise.  Which  of  the  two  should  be  applied 
depends  on  which  of  the  two  more  specifically  describes  the  goods,  and  that  issue 
seems  to  have  been  settled,  in  principle,  in  favour  of  paragraph  270,  by  a  judicial 
interpretation  of  similar  provisions,  which  interpretation  appears  to  have  received 
legislative  approval.  Paragraph  258  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897  laid  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  "  all  other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  packages  "  and  on  "  fish  in 
packages  containing  less  than  one-half  barrel,  and  not  specially  provided  for."  Para- 
graph 261  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1897  imposed  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  "  fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  frozen,  packed  in  ice,  or  otherwise 
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prepared  for  preservation."  While  those  provisions  were  in  force,  fresh  frozen  smelt, 
packed  in  boxes  containing  less  than  half  a  barrel  and  imported  into  the  country  were 
assessed  for  duty  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  fish  in  packages  containing  less  than 
one-half  barrel  and  not  specially  provided  for. 

The  importers  claimed  that  the  goods  were  fresh  fish  frozen,  dutiable  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  held 
that  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  importers  would  make  paragraph  261  so 
sweeping  that  nothing  would  be  left  to  which  that  part  of  paragraph  258,  providing 
for  fish  in  packages  containing  less  than  one-half  barrel  might  be  applied.  The  court, 
therefore,  excluded  the  fresh  frozen  smelt  from  the  operation  of  paragraph  261  and 
held,  in  effect,  that  paragraph  261  was  less  specific  than  the  provision  under  which 
the  goods  had  been  assessed  for  duty.   Loggie  v.  United  States  (137  Fed.  813). 

The  clause  in  paragraph  258  under  which  the  smelt  were  assessed  for  duty,  and 
the  clause  of  paragraph  261  under  which  the  goods  were  claimed  to  be  dutiable  by  the 
importers,  were  re-enacted  in  paragraphs  270  and  273  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  and 
their  re-enactment,  we  think,  must  be  regarded  as  an  approval  by  Congress  of  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Loggie  case. 

If  the  provision  for  fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  frozen,  packed  in 
ice  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation,  not  specially  provided  for,  was  less  specific 
than  the  provision  for  "  fish  in  packages,  containing  less  than  one-half  barrel,  and 
not  specially  provided  for,"  certainly  it  must  be  held  to  be  less  specific  than  the  pro- 
vision for  "  all  other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  packages,"  which  provision,  by  the 
way,  does  not  contain  the  limitations  incorporated  in  the  clause  for  fish  in  half 
barrels. 

The  claim  of  importers'  counsel  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  Loggie  v  United 
States  has  been  overruled  by  this  court  is  not  sustained  by  the  cases  to  which  he  calls 
attention.  Those  cases  involved  not  the  question  of  whether  the  provision  for  fish, 
fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  etc.,  was  more  specific  than  the  provision  for 
fish  in  tin  packages,  but  the  question  of  whether  certain  clauses  of  the  tariff  law 
designating  by  name  a  particular  kind  of  fish  should  not  prevail  over  a  provision 
which,  in  general  terms,  related  to  fish  in  tin  packages.  A  reading  of  the  cases  cited 
shows  very  clearly  not  only  that  the  question  there  disposed  of  was  distinctly  different 
from  that  raised  by  the  pending  appeal,  but  also  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Loggie  case  was  neither  expressly  nor  impliedly  overruled  by  this  court. 

It  seems  to  us  that  fish  in  tins  must  of  necessity  be  in  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
ditions specified  in  paragraph  273.  Should  that  paragraph,  therefore,  be  accepted  as 
the  more  specific,  the  clause  of  paragraph  270  which  provides  for  fish  in  tins  would 
become  mere  surplusage,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  nothing  left  upon  which  that 
particular  part  of  the  paragraph  might  operate.  We  cannot  think  that  Congress 
intended  any  such  result  as  that,  and  as  the  competing  provisions  are  open  to  a 
reasonable  construction  which  will  give  effect  to  both,  and  not  nullify  either,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  in  accordance  with  well  settled  rules  of  interpretation  that  construction 
should  be  adopted. 

We  therefore  hold  that  salt  fish  in  tins  is  not  subject  to  the  duty  imposed  by 
paragraph  273,  but  should  be  classified  as  "  other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  pack- 
ages "  under  paragraph  270. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

MARTINIQUE. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  Martinique  for  the  Year  1913. 
(By  Mr.  Consul  H.  J.  Meagher.) 

TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  total  trade  of  Martinique  for  the  year  1913,  imports  and  exports  combined, 
amounted  in  value  to  £2,041,645,  showing  a  decrease  of  £40,105  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  total  trade  for  the  year  1912.  The  decrease  is  confined  to  the  value  of 
the  exports  only. 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  increased  from  £860,812  in  1912  to  £885,773  in 
1913. 

EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  decreased  from  £1,220,938  in  1912  to  £1,155,872  in 
1913.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  lower  prices  prevailing  during  the  year  for  the 
principal  export,  sugar.  The  decrease  in  value  of  the  exports  of  crystal  sugar  in  1913 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1912  as  £280,185,  with  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  684  metric  tons. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  with  France  in  1913  was  £1,526,447,  or  74-7  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  total  trade.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  France  was  £451,697, 
or  50-9  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports,  and  the  exports  to  France  amounted 
to  £1,074,750,  or  92-9  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1913  was 
£57,894,  consisting  only  of  imports  from  that  country.  There  were  no  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  was  therefore  2-7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  trade  and 
6-5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports. 

The  total  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  amounted  to  £302,485,  of  which 
£302,157  represented  the  value  of  the  imports  from  that  country  and  £328  the  value  of 
the  exports  to  it;  that  is  14-8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  trade  and  34-1  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  imports. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  with  all  other  countries  was  £154,819,  or  7-5  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  total  trade,  the  imports  from  these  countries  being  valued  at 
£74,025,  or  8-3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports,  and  the  exports  to  them 
£80,794,  or  6-9  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY, 

The  year  1913  was  a  normal  year  so  far  as  the  crop  was  concerned,  but  lower  prices 
prevailing  for  sugar  than  in  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  684  metric  tons,  exports  show  a  decrease  in  value  of  £280,185,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1912.    All  the  fifteen  centrals  were  in  operation  during  the  year. 

RUM  INDUSTRY. 

The  exports  of  rum  increased  from  3,102,314  gallons,  valued  at  £300,763,  in  1912, 
to  4,141,064  gallons,  valued  at  £483,724,  in  1913,  an  increase  in  quantity  of  1,038,750 
gallons  and  in  value  of  £182,961. 
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The  industry  is  prosperous  and  is  developing.  There  were  at  work  during  the 
year  74  distilleries  as  against  66  in  1912.  The  total  production  in  1913  was  2,870,056 
gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  or  5,218,283  gallons  of  commercial  rum,  as  against  2,128,723 
gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  or  3,870,399  gallons  of  commercial  rum  in  1912.  The  55  dis- 
tilleries distilling  their  own  cane  juice  or  syrup  produced  1,818,122  gallons  of  rum, 
the  12  central  sugar  factories  distilling  the  molasses  of  the  centrals  produced  2,615,743 
gallons  of  rum  and  the  7  distilleries  distilling  molasses  and  syrups  purchased  from 
third  parties  produced  784,418  gallons  of  rum. 

The  output  of  the  55  distilleries  distilling  their  own  juice  or  syrup  showed  an 
increase  over  the  production  of  1912  or  662,118  gallons  of  rum,  that  of  the  12  central 
factory  stills,  730,308  gallons  increase  over  the  figures  of  1912,  and  that  of  the  stills 
distilling  molasses  or  syrups  purchased  from  third  parties,  a  decrease  of  44,542  gallons 
from  the  figures  of  1912. 

The  exports  of  1913  were  the  largest  since  the  year  1892.  But  for  the  practically 
prohibitive  duty  on  foreign  molasses  the  neighbouring  British  West  Indian  colonies 
would  find  here  a  remunerative  market  for  their  molasses  and  syrups.  During  the 
year  a  small  quantity  of  raw  sugar  was  imported  from  the  British  islands  for  making 
into  syrup  for  distillation. 

The  local  consumption  in  1913  was  362,593  gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  as  against 
361,470  gallons  in  1912.  The  consumption  tax  on  the  rum  consumed  locally  produced 
a  revenue  of  2,472,226  fr. 


Exports  increased  from  1,104,281  pounds  in  1912  to  1,154,133  pounds  in  1913,  an 
increase  of  only  49,852  pounds.  A  few  young  plantations  are  beginning  to  bear,  but 
on  the  other  hand  several  of  the  older  trees  are  suffering  from  disease  and  from  insuffi- 
cient rainfall. 

From  January  1,  1914,  cocoa  and  other  minor  products,  such  as  coffee  and  vanilla, 
which  are  practically  the  only  ones  which  are  of  interest  to  Martinique  planters,  will 
enter  France  free  of  customs  duty  instead  of  paying  the  reduced  duties  as  heretofore. 
An  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  these  products  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  extension 
of  the  tariff  protection  to  them. 


The  exports  in  1913  were  only  21,091  pounds,  as  against  27,447  pounds  in  1912. 
The  imports  in  1913  were  231,304  pounds.  During  the  first  half  of  last  century  the 
exports  of  coffee  from  Martinique  were  much  more  important  than  they  are  now,  but 
blight  attacked  the  trees  with  the  result  that  planters  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant. 


The  pineapple  cannery  made  its  first  shipments  during  the  year.  In  all  46,310 
pounds  were  shipped  to  France  during  1913. 


The  following  were  the  principal  imports  received  direct  from  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  year  1913 : — 


COCOA. 


COFFEE. 


PINEAPPLES. 
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Metric  Tons. 


£ 


Sulphate  of  ammonia.  . 
Chemical  manures.  .  .  . 

Guano.  ...   

Nitrate  of  soda  

Sulphate  of  potash ...  , 
Superphosphate  of  lime 

Patent  fuel  

Rice  • 

Nitrate  of  potash.  .  .  . 


954 
1,628 
957 
706 
894 
1,306 
630 
66 
92 


13,640 
10,046 
9,513 
7,830 
7,050 
5,306 
1,007 
890 
800 
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TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  COLONIES. 


The  following  wore  the  principal  imports  received  direct  from  the  British  colonies 
in  1913:— 


Sugar  metric  tons.  397  £2,651 

Codfish  lbs.  90,385  1,382 

Logwood  metric  tons.  327  1,141 

Rice  lbs.  185,009  1,131 

Guano  metric  tons.  104  1,120. 

Kail  way  sleepers   459  1,102 

Timber,  sawn                                                       "  430  606 

Ship's  biscuits  lbs.  86,680  557 

Hides  "  18,480  518 

Ships  tons.  51  410 

Cabinet  woods  metrictons.  66  465 

Salt                                                                      "  197  192 


The  sugar  was  imported  for  making  syrup  for  distillation.  A  small  quantity  of 
molasses  was  also  imported  when  the  local  market  was  bare. 

The  codfish  was  imported  from  Barbados  when  stocks  were  sold  out.. 

The  logwood  is  transhipped  into  sailing  vessels  at  Fort-de-France  for  shipment 
to  Havre,  and  comes  principally  from  St.  Lucia. 

The  rice  is  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  transhipped  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  forwarded  by  small  sailing  craft  when  the  quantity  is  too  small  to 
justify  the  steamer  bringing  it  on  direct. 

The  guano  is  transhipment  cargo  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  railway  sleepers  were  imported  from  St.  Lucia  for  the  locomotive  lines  of  the 
sugar  centrals,  and  are  grown  and  manufactured  in  that  colony. 

The  ship's  biscuits  are  imported  from  Barbados  and  are  the  product  of  the  biscuit 
factories  of  that  island. 

The  only  direct  imports  from  India  were  710  metric  tons  of  Ballam  rice,  valued 
at  £8,9M. 


IMPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  PATENT  FUEL. 


The  imports  of  coal  in  1913  were  83,091  metric  tons,  valued  at  £8-3,347.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  consisted  of  gas  and  steam  coal  imported  for  the  sugar  centrals  and 
the  local  steamboat  companies,  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  American  steam  coal  imported 
by  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatl antique  for  the  coaling  of  their  mail  and  cargo 
steamers. 

The  following  were  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  imports  of  steam  coal : — 

Metric  Tons. 

United  States   ..  ..  82,876 

France   215 

The  total  imports  of  patent  fuel  were  in  1913  2,700  metric  tons,  valued  at  £11,- 
428.    The  following  were  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  patent  fuel  imported: — 

France —  Metric  Tons 

French   1,275 

Foreign.  .  .  .   470 

United  Kingdom   630 

United  States   325 


EXPORTS  OF  BUNKER  COAL. 


The  exports  of  bunker  coal  in  1913  were  71,739  metric  tons  and,  with  the  except 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  supplied  to  the  French  warships,  were  all  taken  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  who  maintain  a  coaling  depot 
for  their  vessels  at  Fort-de-Franee. 
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CUSTOMS  CHANGES. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  local  rum  distilling  industry  is  the  application  in 
France  of  the  law  against  the  adulteration  of  food  products.  This  has  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  the  adulteration  of  Martinique  rum,  hence  a  larger  demand  for  the  genuine 
article  and  higher  and  more  remunerative  prices. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  development  of  the  cultivation  of  minor  products  is 
the  law  of  August  5,  1913,  granting  exemption  from  customs  duties  on  entry  into 
France  to  cocoa,  coffee  and  vanilla,  among  other  tropical  products,  grown  in  Marti- 
nique and  other  French  colonies,  which  is  to  become  effective  in  January  1,  1914. 

NEW  TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS. 

A  first  direct  shipment  of  flour  from  Argentina  was  received  in  1913.  This  ship- 
ment consisted  of  176  metric  tons.  This  trial  shipment,  it  is  reported,  was  not  alto- 
gether a  success  and  has  not  been  repeated.  The  quantity  it  is  stated  was  too  large 
for  a  first  trial  in  this  small  market,  hence  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it.  A  small 
quantity  of  maize  was  received  at  the  same  time  from  Argentina.  This  article  is 
likely  to  meet  with  success  when  prices  are  lower  than  for  the  American  article  from 
New  York.  The  present  difficulty  is  the  question  of  minimum  quantity  required  for 
direct  shipment  to  this  port. 

During  the  year  1913  motor  cars  first  appear  in  appreciable  numbers  in  the  list 
of  imports;  29  cars  were  imported  as  against  1  in  the  year  1912.  The  cars  are  mostly 
low-priced  machines  of  American  manufacture.  Eight  French  cars  were  received 
and  21  American. 

SHIPPING. 

According  to  the  figures  supplied  by  the  customs  the  entries  in  1913  numbered 
457  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  459,390  tons,  showing  an  increase  as  compared  with 
1912  of  29  vessels  and  31,351  tons. 

British  shipping  increased  in  the  number  of  entries  by  10,  but  decreased  in  the 
tonnage  by  19,485  tons. 

As  in  previous  years  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  Havre,  Nantes,  Bor- 
deaux and  St.  Nazaire  were  carried  principally  by  the  mail  and  cargo  steamers  of 
the  Oompagnie  Generale  Transatlantique.  The  traffic  between  Martinique  and  Mar- 
seilles is  handled  by  the  cargo  steamers  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Austro-Americana 
Line.  A  small  quantity  of  freight  is  also  carried  to  and  from  Havre  by  a  line  of 
sailing  vessels,  and  an  occasional  chartered  sailing  vessel  arrives  with  general  cargo 
from  Bordeaux. 

The  general  cargo  from  the  United  States  of  America  is  carried  principally  by 
the  British  steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  which  sail  fortnightly  from 
New  York.  The  new  Seeberg  Steamship  Line  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  sailings 
about  once  a  month,  also  carried  a  fair  amount  of  freight  from  the  United  States  of 
America  composed  principally  of  lumber,  cooperage  supplies,  flour  and  kerosene  oil. 
This  line  has  uncler  charter  small  steamers  under  the  British,  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
flags. 

During  the  year  the  monthly  cargo  steamer  service  of  L.  W.  and  P.  Armstrong 
from  New  York  wa3  discontinued. 

The  only  British  line  calling  regularly  at  Martinique  is  the  Quebec  Steamship 
Company.  Occasional  calls  are  made  by  the  cargo  steamers  of  James  Nourse,  Limited, 
with  rice  from  Calcutta,  and  the  cargo  steamers  of  Scruttons,  Sons  &  Co.,  and  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  from  the  United  Kingdom  with  fertilizers. 

The  bunker  coal  imported  from  Philadelphia  by  the  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique is  carried  mostly  by  Norwegian  colliers. 

The  two  entries  of  German  shipping  in  1913  were  two  steamers  under  charter 
to  the  Austro-American  Line. 
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Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Principal  Articles  Imported  during  the  Years  1912 

and  1913. 

Articles.  1912.  1913.  1912.  1913. 

Salt  pork,  hams  '  lbs.  515,669  490,582  £  4,327  £4,376 

Lard  and  edible  greases  "  545,743  722,777  11,979  13,307 

Cheese  "  80,606  98,161             3,186  2,927 

Butter  «'  71.786  166,278              2,893  3,766 

Guano  met.  tons.  2,245  1,523  14,732  16,412 

Codfish  lbs.  4,416,975  4,185,645  57,855  58,493 

Oats  "  693,238  599,801              3,359  3,109 

Corn  "  1,290,509  1,133,440             4,858  4,203 

Flour  "  12,799,833      12,999,972  80,078  70,955 

Peas,  beans  and  lentils  "  724,504  717,301             6,672  5,614 

Potatoes  "  798,899  782,342              2,698  3,141 

Tobacco- 
Leaf   "  205,476  181,221              3,200  3,153 

Manufactured  "  66,638  74,756             2,838  2,768 

Timber,  sawn  and  squared       19,755  13,386 

Railway  sleepers                                                                            >'         3,715  3,291 

Staves  lbs.  3,097,276  9,341,308              9,129  27,204 

Onions  "  562,384  424,930             3,391  1,987 

Beer  and  stout  gal.  32,029  25,596              4,642  3,216 

Cement  met.  tons.  1,801  1,830             4,159  4,639 

Coal                                           "  66,734  83,091  81,374  83,347 

Patent  fuel                                "  3,080  2,700             3,407  11,428 

Mineral  lubricating  oils  lbs.  115,892  191,396             1,018  1,723 

Bar  iron  "  497,268  504,970             3,159  2,105 

Iron  and  steel,  hoop  metal  .  .  .  .  "    1,702,246    6,043 

«■    plates  u  836,317  533,797              4,838  2,265 

Rails,  iron  or  steel  met.  tons.  735  594             5,183  4,333 

Copper  sheet  lbs.    74,109    2,021 

Laundry  soap  "  1,956,581  1,039,731             9,539  6,256 

Prepared  drugs                                                                                        2,135  3,894 

Candles  "  219,481  195,142             4,075  3,634 

Rope  and  twine  "  213,033  159,441              4,312  3,385 

Ready-made  clothing — 

Linen                                                                                                      1,265  4,295 

Cotton                                                                                                         1,263  1,978 

Woollen                                                                                                   1,917  3,293 

Silk                                                                                                               185  1,415 

Paper..    373,525  313,064              4,446  2,746 

Leather  of  all  kinds  lbs.  127,987  201,474  10,792  10,629 

Boots  and  shoes                                                                                          3,088  2,610 

Jewellery                                                                                                    4,002  2,606 

Machinery,  parts  of — 

Cast  iron  Ihs.  999,953  516,883              7,399  6,317 

Steel  and  iron   "  2,265,853  693,968  31,105  7,934 

Copper  "  60,005  59,470              2,940  2,879 

Water  pipes  iron  "  204,156  7,144,086             2,356  28,748 

Furniture..'                                                                                           2,772  3,964 

Empty  casks  and  shooks — 

Slack   lbs.  97,783  4,651,783                570  9,853 

Tight    '   "  1,989,662  1,233,474  12,056  5,643 

Straw  hats                                                                                                     2,654  2,201 

Motor  cars  number    29  ......  5,634 

Matches  lbs.  44,946  85,083              1,161  2,500 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

WHEAT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  VLADIVOSTOK. 

The  Russian  Government  is  preparing  to  export  through  Vladivostok  350,000  tons 
of  wheat  from  the  Omsk,  Siberia,  district,  where  there  was  a  large  crop  this  year. 
Vladivostok  has  no  facilities  for  handling  such  an  amount  of  cargo,  but  as  it  is  the 
only  port  from  which  the  shipment  can  be  made,  temporary  moorings  and  storehouses 
are  being  constructed.  All  temporary  moorings  are  to  be  connected  with  the  railway 
by  spurs.  Warehouses  covering  190,000  square  feet  have  been  begun  and  are  to  be 
finished  within  forty-five  days,  but  as  the  ground  is  frozen  several  feet  the  work  is 
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attended  with  some  difficulty.  This  will  increase  the  warehouse  capacity  of  the  port 
by  100,000  tons  per  month. 

There  will  be  required  about  fifty  ships,  depending  of  course  on  their  size,  and  it 
will  probably  take  two  months  to  ship  the  350,000  tons.  This  will  mean  a  large 
number  of  steamers  coming  here  empty  or  with  light  cargo  and  an  immense  number 
of  empty  freight  cars,  which  are  now  almost  unobtainable,  going  from  here  to  Western 
Siberia  or  European  Russia,  thus  furnishing  good  facilities  for  the  importation  of 
American  goods  via  this  port. 

A  number  of  large  British  ships  have  arrived  from  New  York  via  the  Panama 
canal,  and  the  wharves  are  all  occupied;  however,  so  far  no  American  ships  have 
arrived. 

This  has  been  an  unusually  severe  winter,  and  for  some  days  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  ice-breakers  to  keep  the  harbour  operr,  but  at  no  time  was  the 
channel  entirely  closed.  The  ice  field  extended  farther  out  to  sea  than  usual,  being 
sometimes  as  far  as  thirty  miles  out,  and  one  ship  was  held  about  twenty-five  miles 
out  for  four  days. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


RESULTS  OF  THE  LEIPZIG  SPRING  FAIR. 


According  to  the  B or sen  Zeitung  (Berlin)  of  March  5,  the  Leipzig  Spring  Fair 
fulfilled  all  expectations,  for  although  it  was  not  carried  out  on  so  lavish  a  scale  as  in 
times  of  peace,  it  was  attended  by  representatives  of  over  2,000  firms,  and  was  patron- 
ized by  several  thousand  buyers.  It  was  not  altogether  without  its  usual  export  char- 
acter either,  for  although  only  about  half  a  dozen  North  American  buyers  attended, 
and  the  usual  traders  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Russia  were  absent, 
customers  came  in  large  numbers  from  Scandinavia,  and  bought  well.  There  were 
also  buyers  from  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain  and  the  districts  of  Bel- 
gium under  German  rule.  The  largest  number  came  'of  course  from  German  houses, 
but  were  very  backward  in  giving  orders. 

Business  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  various  circumstances  arising  out  of  the 
war,  such  as  confiscation  of  raw  materials,  export  prohibitions,  etc.,  but  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  some  exhibitors  even  declaring  they  had  sold  more  than  they 
expected.  There  was  little  demand  for  absolute  luxuries,  and  branches  of  industry 
such  as  ornamental  porcelain,  crystal  glass  and  music  were  badly  hit.  Toys  were 
bought  in  large  numbers,  war  novelties  being  in  great  demand.  Celluloid  articles, 
paper  manufactures,  leather  wares  and  most  other  articles  experienced  satisfactory 
business,  although  metal  goods  suffered  on  account  of  the  confiscation  of  metals  and 
the  consequent  decrease  in  manufacture.  Much  interest  was  displayed  in  the  special 
exhibition  of  substitutes  for  goods  produced  in  enemy  countries,  the  idea  of  this  being 
to  turn  buyers  from  their  preference  for  foreign  goods. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


CHINESE  MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS. 


The  statistics  given  in  the  records  of  the  Chinese  Customs  for  the  years  1912, 
1913,  1914  (three  quarters)  are  as  follows :  In  1912,  under  the  heading  "  Timber 
planks  for  kerosene  oil  cases"  (shooks),  which  I  am  informed  was  the  heading  then 
used  to  cover  shooks  in  general,  there  are  given  the  following  figures: — 

Superficial  feet.  Value. 

United  States   26  $  7 

Great  Britain   43,170  10,393 

Sweden   111,202  21,852 

Hong  Kong   25,633  3,953 

Germany   20  5 

France                                                                   •  54  11 

Japan   60,087  11,931 


240,194 


$48,153 
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In  1«918,  the  figures  are  as  follows:  Timber  planks  for  cases  (shooks)  : — 

Supreficial  feet.  Value. 

Japan   67,400  $12,744 

For  the  three  quarters  of  1914  for  which  statistics  are  complete  the  following 
figures  are  given: — 

Supreficial  feet.  Value. 

Japan   67,937  $12,954 

Belgium   7,411  3,600 

Great  Britain   12,197  2,969 

Sweden   90,484  18,103 

t     

118,029  $47,626 


Difference  of  exchange  rates  doubtless  accounts  for  a  greater  part  of  the  indicated 
increase,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  total  importations  for  the  year  1912  amounting  to 
240,194  superficial  feet  were  only  valued  at  $48,153,  while  for  nine  months  ending 
September  30,  1914,  the  total  importation  amounted  to  118,029  superficial  feet,  valued 
at  $47,626.  Sweden  would  appear  to  lead  in  the  amount  supplied,  while  Japan  follows 
a  close  second.  Japan's  position  in  the  trade  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  popularity 
of  Japanese  soft  pine  wood.  Local  users  of  shooks  generally  desire  a  light,  soft, 
odourless  wood  for  their  boxes  which  is  at  the  same  time  tough  enough  to  hold  nails 
without  cracking.  I  have  heard  at  least  one  complaint  that  Oregon  pine  shooks  crack 
when  pierced  with  nails.  I  am  told,  though,  that  American  spruce  or  poplar  wood 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  this  Japanese  wood. 

In  the  egg  business  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  demand  for  shooks 
amounts  to  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  cases  per  month  during  the  season  from 
October  to  April.  There  is  a  proportionately  larger  demand  for  shooks  for  soap, 
candles  and  cigarettes,  which  are  manufactured  locally  in  large  quantities.  The 
demand  for  cigarette  cases  is  an  uncertain  one  from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view. 
One  of  the  factories  alone  turned  out  over  200  brands,  and  cases  varying  in  size  are 
ordered  as  the  orders  for  the  various  brands  come  in.  Local  shook  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers complain  of  a  similar  condition  existing  in  other  shook  lines,  the  shook 
consumer  not  being  willing  to  make  contracts  for  shooks  beyond  his  orders,  so  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  local  shook  merchant  to  keep  'on  hand  large  stocks  at  his 
own  risk  in  order  to  meet  sudden  demands  for  shooks  of  certain  qualities  and  kinds. 
Only  thus  could  he  compete  with  the  local  manufacturer,  who  can  produce  from  his 
imported  stock  of  timber  shooks  to  order  on  short  notice  and  deliver  them  to  the 
factory  of  his  customer  nailed  up  at  a  very  low  price. — (The  Timberman.) 


UNITED  STATES  PACIFIC  FISHERIES. 


During  the  summer  of  1914  the  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  conducted  an  exploration  of  certain  fishery  grounds  off  the  coast  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  determine,  particularly,  if  halibut  were  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  support  a  fishery.  The  fishery  steamer  Albatross  was  used  for  this 
survey.  The  survey  covered,  as  well  as  time  permitted,  the  area  inshore  of  the  100- 
fathom  curve,  from  just  north  of  Grays  Harbour,  Wash.,  nearly  to  Cape  Blanco, 
Oregon.  A  halibut  ground  of  some  value  was  found  off  Newport,  Oregon, 
covering  an  area  of  approximately  250  square  miles.  The  run  of  fish  on  this 
bank  reaches  its  maximum  in  August  and  September,  but  apparently  is  of  commercial 
importance  as  early  as  June,  and  probably  some  halibut  could  be  taken  in  the  latter 
part  of  April.  As  an  immediate  result  of  the  Albatross  findings,  fishermen  made  21 
trips  to  the  ground,  taking  about  850,000  pounds  of  halibut,  valued  at  about  $24,000. 
Trips  yielding  40,000  pounds  were  made  in  four  days  or  less.  Irrespective  of  the 
abundance  of  fish,  weather  conditions  and  the  lack  of  harbours  will  inhibit  fishing 
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excepting  from  April  to  October.  Several  smaller  areas  off  Grays  Harbour  and  Coos 
Bay  may  be  expected  to  produce  halibut  in  limited  numbers;  and  the  entire  coast  of 
Oregon  was  found  to  abound  in  flounders,  soles,  rock  cod,  and  black  cod — a  valuable 
food  supply  when  market  conditions  warrant  its  exploitation.— (U.  8.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  Office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  February,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


— 

■ 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

31 
424 
1,130 
88,276 
2  855 
'l52 

Cwts. 

22 
10 
41,669 

30 
1,460 

1,021 

47 
21 

283 

16 
334 
76 

1,030 

3,964 

269 

2 

50 

39,618 
101 
10 

25,818 
230,068 

30,923 
588,475 

2,495 
85,252 

7,449 
30,763 

3 

58 

Australia : — 

427 
3,228 
116,663 
86,437 
6,995 
114,828 

2,170 
19,026 
20,562 
49,266 
13,393 

1,290 
59,432 

113,276 
43,520 

142,063 

Victoria  

10,955 
17,911 
92,770 
47,568 
3 

New  South  Wales.   

Deduct  to  correct :  — 
Uruguay  

724,216 

6,666 
3,360 
668 

465,248 

417,624 

401,759 

92,929 

44,212 

13,358 
5 

77 

253 
225 
9 

5,675 

14 

Total  

713,508 

451,885 

417,060 

396,084 

92,929 

44,212 

NEW  EGG  PRESERVATIVE'. 

In  the  November  issue  of  this  journal  twenty  different  methods  for  the  preser- 
vation of  eggs  were  enumerated,  and  according  to  investigations  which  has  been 
carried  out,  the  best  methods  were  to  treat  the  eggs  with:  Vaseline  varnish,  Lime 
water,  water-glass  solution. 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  preservative  which  we  now  wish 
t,o  draw  our  readers'  attention  to,  we  take  it  that  the  method  is  a  novel  one,  and  not 
one  of  the  above  mentioned. 

Mr.  Yhnell,  a  confectioner  in  Falun,  has  for  some  years  experimented  with  an 
egg  preserving  method,  which  he  has  invented,  and  according  to  a  notice  in  the  Falu 
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Lans  Tulning,  Mr.  Yhnell's  method  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  not  only  in  Sweden, 
but  also  in  Petrograd.  Before  the  egg  exchange  of  that  city  Mr.  Yhnell,  early  in 
1914,  placed  fifteen  eggs  in  a  vessel  containing  his  preservative  which  afterwards  was 
officially  sealed.  After  4£  months  the  seal  was  broken,  and  the  eggs  taken  out  and 
tested;  some  of  the  eggs  were  then  soft  boiled,  others  were  fried  and  some  opened 
raw.  All  were  found  to  be  quite  fresh,  and  the  fried  ones  especially  were  excellent  in 
taste.    The  vessel  had  been  standing  in  a  room  with  a  temperature  of  68°  F. 

Another  experiment,  also  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  Petrograd  Egg 
Exchange,  gave  a  still  better  result. 

On  October  22,  1914,  eggs  were  examined  which  had  been  for  over  seven  months 
placed  in  a  sealed  vessel  containing  Mr.  Yhnell's  preparation.  After  they  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  vessel,  the  eggs  were  placed  in  a  room  with  normal  temperature  for 
a  period  of  three  months,  and  were  found  on  examination  to  be  quite  fresh. 

The  efficiency  of  the  method  seems  fully  proved  by  further  tests  carried  out  in 
Sweden,  which  have  covered  periods  up  to  ten  months. 

Mr.  Yhnell  now  seeks  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  would  interest  them- 
selves in  this  invention.  As  far  as  the  cost  of  the  preservative  is  concerned,  it  seems 
that  a  great  future  for  the  universal  adoption  can  be  reckoned  with,  as  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  cost  is  about  kroner  4  (4s.  3d.)  for  the  preservation  of  20,000  eggs. — 
(Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  received  a  circular  notice 
of  a  proposed  permanent  exhibition  in  Moscow,  Russia,  of  samples  of  Russian  and 
foreign  goods,  to  be  known  as  the  Museum  of  Commerce.  For  this  purpose  rUnion 
Russe  de  Commerce  et  d'Industrie  have  acquired  a  space  of  about  12,000  cubic  metres 
in  the  part  of  Moscow  where  the  most  important  Russian  firms  are  situated.  The 
circular  notice  states: — 

Our  main  object  in  opening  this  museum  is  to  facilitate  foreign  producers  in 
selling  their  products  in  both  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  in  obtaining  Russian 
raw  materials  from  the  first  hands  to  the  best  of  their  advantage. 

Every  small  dealer,  merchant,  and  tradesman  who  can  not  afford  to  exhibit  in 
the  museum  an  exemplary  collection  of  his  goods  may  place  in  the  museum  his  cata- 
logues and  price  lists,  with  all  details  concerning  his  enterprise,  free  of  charge.  All 
such  material  is  numbered  and  registered  in  an  alphabetically  arranged  directory, 
and  all  information  regarding  it  will  be  readily  given  to  those  who  may  demand  it. 

The  exhibited  articles  may  be  of  Russian  as  well  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  as  such 
are  considered.  All  samples,  raw  materials,  scientific  collections,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, models,  etc.,  of  all  branches  of  industry,  agriculture,  science,  and  art. 

All  articles  to  be  exhibited  are  upon  arrival  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  Moscow 
Stock  Exchange  Artel,  "  Troitzk,"  which  is  charged  with  the  general  care  of  the 
museum  and  bears  full  pecuniary  responsibility  for  everything  intrusted  to  it.  (Artels 
are  unions  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  laws,  and  whose  members  vouch 
for  their  activity  by  a  deposit  of  several  thousand  roubles  each  and  are  held  mutually 
responsible  one  for  one.  The  capital  of  the  above  artel  is  deposited  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Moscow  Stock  Exchange.) — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

ROSARIO  AN  IMPORTANT  CENTRE. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Rosario  reports  that  during  the  last  twenty-one  years  the  railway 
systems  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba,  with  the  port  'of  Rosario  as  the 
principal  terminal,  have  rapidly  developed.  Six  railway  systems  radiate  from  Rosario. 
and  in  addition  a  line  to  Mendoza  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  principal  traffic  carried  to  Rosario  consists  of  wheat,  linseed  and  maize  from 
the  provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Santa  Fe,  the  latter  forming  the  centre  of  the  maize 
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producing  zone.  With  each  fresh  ramification  of  the  railway  system,  larger  areas  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  growing  importance  of  the  traffic  to  Rosario 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  shipments  from  the  port  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 
It  is  now  possible  at  the  port  of  Rosario  to  load  20,000  tons  of  grain  within  a  period 
of  eight  hours,  and  to  dock  alongside  at  one  time  twenty  vessels.  There  is  also 
storage  capacity  for  the  reception  of  70,000  tons  of  cereals. 

The  Santa  Fe  port,  opened  some  four  years  ago,  taps  the  northern  district  and  is 
specializing  as  the  outlet  for  quebracho  wood.  There  are  also  some  auxiliary  ports 
such  as  Puerto  San  Martin,  Gabota,  Puerto  Borghi,  which  are  outlets  for  cereals.  The 
port  of  Villa  Constitucion  is  the  property  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  and 
serves  principally  for  the  import  of  the  company's  materials,  the  export  trade  in  maize 
being  very  limited. 

H.M.  Consul  adds  that  he  considers  that  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  port 
of  Rosario  as  the  door  of  an  important  district  of  Argentina  are  not  fully  realized  or 
appreciated  in  the  United  Kingdom. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

CHILEAN  MARKET  FOR  CEMENT. 

The  consumption  of  cement  in  Chile  amounted  in  1913  to  167,113  metric  tons  of 
2,204-6  pounds  each,  or  about  930,000  barrels  of  180  kilos.  (397  pounds)  each.  Imports 
aggregated  147,113  tons,  of  which  140,675  tons  paid  duty,  3,309  tons  were  freed  from 
duty  by  concession,  and  3,129  tons  came  into  the  free  zone  at  Punta  Arenas.  About 
20,000  tons  *of  cement  were  manufactured  in  Chile. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  metric  tons,  the  Chilean  imports  of  cement  in  1913 
by  ports  of  entry  and  countries  of  origin: — 


Ports.  Tons. 

Antofagasta   10,584 

Arica   2,672 

Caldera   119 

Coquimbo   2,060 

Coronel   1,897 

Iquique   4,651 

Puerto  Montt   151 

Punta  Arenas   3,129 

Talcahuano   32,645 

Taltal   507 

Tocopilla   572 

Valdivia   6,619 

Valparaiso   81,507 


Total   147,113 


Countries  of  Origin.  Tons. 

Belgium   15,621 

France.   382 

Germany   96,489 

Italy   12 

Netherlands   1 

United  Kingdom   27,638 

United  States   6,970 


Total   147,113 


On  December  31,  1914,  imported  cement  cost  $4.03  and  $4.19  per  barrel,  and 
domestic  cement  $2.92,  with  sacks.  On  January  23,  1915,  an  'order  for  Chilean  cement 
was  placed  at  $3.29  f.o.b.  cars  at  Calera  (near  Valparaiso),  where  the  factory  is 
located.  On  November  19,  1914,  3,000  barrels  of  this  cement  were  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment railways  at  $3.43  per  barrel  of  3  sacks.  Most  imported  cement  comes  in  barrels, 
because  there  are  practically  no  docks  in  the  country.  The  barrel  is  generally  lined 
with  some  protective  paper,  and  the  spray  from  the  sea  does  not  reach  the  cement  as 
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the  lighters  move  from  the  ship  to  shore.  Almost  all  the  stevedores  are  armed  with 
boat  hooks,  with  which  to  seize  packages,  and  sacks  are  apt  to  be  torn.  Cement  has 
been  imported  in  drums,  which  undoubtedly  protected  the  contents,  but  made  the 
cement  expensive,  Only  two  American  cements  are  extensively  used  in  Chile,  and 
these  are  handled  by  two  well-known  firms  with  branches  throughout  the  country. 

In  determining  import  duty  on  cement  it  is  assumed  by  the  customs  authorities 
that  the  value  is  $1.46  per  100  kilos.  (220-46  pounds),  and  the  import  duty  is  15  per 
cent  plus  5  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $2.92  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos  (2,204-6  pounds)  gross. 
This  does  not  include  charges  for  unloading,  lighterage,  storage,  cartage,  manifest, 
etc.,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  making  a  price. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  March  25,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

148,645 
405,147 
668,124 
721,691 
600,031 
691,643 
1,238,456 
456,477 
250,177 

2,251,488 
9,322 
238,613 

Bushels. 

56,785 
284,751 
366,124 

60,161 
138,020 
439,620 
379,478 
284,647 
143,929 

726,393 

83,083 

Bushels. 

15,601 
52,851 
41,416 
20,687 
9,159 
24,386 
40,017 
48,931 
17,687 

66,972 

Bushels. 

3,547 
122,793 
137,184 

Bushels. 

224,578 
865,542 
1,212,848 
802,539 
1,033,419 
1,260,045 
1,657,951 
864,674 
411,793 

3,164,348 
60,783 
418,386 

286,209 
104,396 

74,619 

Port  Arthur — 

119,495 

A  A  flt\C 

91,915 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

4,775 

7,679,814 

2,969,493 

342,482 

985,116 

11,976,905 

355,112 
545,206 

484,332 
174,811 

13,318 
11,780 

1,440 

852,762 
733,237 

900,318 

659,143 

25,098 

1,440 

1,585,999 

82,779 
73,103 

82,779 

175,761 

377,807 
679,190 
12.347 
*  113,441 
442,693 

15,076 

418,635 

162,867 
546,859 
132,825 
123,566 
716,538 

+ 

+ 

4,001,384 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevatoi  Co  

102,658 

Midland   

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

41,543 
456,485 

12,347 
*  113,441 
306,929 

15,076 

174,336 

336,264 
192,561 

Port  McNicol  

30,144 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

135,764 
+ 

123,162 

+ 

+92,216 

t 

f  28,921 

Montreal- 

162,867 
91,080 
3,273 
3,994 

525,140 
+ 

2,009,169 

No.  2  

446,701 
120,890 
119,572 
189,934 

+ 

1,820,730 

9,078 
9,662 

1,464 
+ 

112,420 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  public  elevators  

59,065 
1,045,621 

10,589,301 

5,449,366 

480,000 

17,564,288 

*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels.  +  Corn.  +  Not  reported.  Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William,  283,132  bushel 
not  included, 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
March  25,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

«  Totals. 

Wheat— 

No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

12,378 
1,289,460 
2,298,199 
1,906,034 
1,114,952 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,658 
310,071 
793,506 
253,414 
320,807 
102,091 
14,451 
213,171 

Bushels. 

14,036 
1,757,907 
3,598,158 
2,374,410 
1,441,154 
102,091 

14,451 
1,287,094 

No.  2  „  

No.  4  Wheat    

No.  5  

158,376 
506,453 
214,962 
5,395 

No.  6 

15,i32' 

Other   

1,058,791 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 

Na  1  C.W  

7,679,814 

900,318 

2,009,169 

10,589,301 

248 
804,216 
629,615 
321,381 

2,150 
321,011 
200,893 
168,888 
362,827 
174,304 
590,657 

2,398 
1,441,169 
985,255 
535,092 
397,719 
211,014 
1,876,719 

No.  3     ..    ....  .  

315,942 
154,747 
44,823 
34,892 
36,710 
72,029 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

1,214,033 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

2,969,493 

659,143 

1,820,730 

5,449,366 

137,464 
170,054 
56,175 
18,660 
97,647 

No.  3  C.W  

118,373 
144,563 
21,073 
17,687 
40,786 

19,091 
6,007 

19,484 
35,102 
973 
56,861 

Feed   ~  

Flax— 

xNO.  1  l^l.VV.vy  

No.  2  C.W  

342,482 

25,098 

112,420 

480,000 

154,008 
29,420 

Ml 
OaL 

144 

OU,  lrtt 

813  347 
154',008 
30,539 

18,806 

1,119 

18,806 

Totals,  Flax  

985,116 

1,440 

30,144 
28,921 

1,016,700 
28,921 

11,976,905 

1,585,999 

4,001,384 

17,564,288 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

432.  Potatoes  and  onions. — A  London  firm  of  vegetable  salesmen  asks  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Canadian  shippers  of  potatoes  and  onions. 

433.  Agencies  in  France  and  Belgium. — A  French  engineer  temporarily  in 
London  who  already  represents  several  French  and  English  firms  in  Northern  France, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  engineering  specialties  seek- 
ing representation  in  France  and  Belgium. 

434.  Birch  veneer. — A  London  manufacturing  company  is  open  to  purchase  large 
supplies  of  birch  veneer  to  specification.  They  are  also  buyers  of  birch  logs.  (See 
page  811.) 

435.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  with  an  organized  staff  in  Johannesburg, 
Durban,  East  London,  and  Port  Elizabeth  is  sending  a  member  of  the  firm  to  Canada 
with  a  view  to  securing  agencies  in  plain  and  barbed  galvanized  wires,  black  annealed 
and  varnished  wires,  wire  netting,  fencing  standards,  droppers  and  'straining  posts, 
enamelware,  aluminium  ware,  engineering  and  carpentering  tools  and  appliances,  cast- 
iron  hollow  ware,  stoves,  rolled  steel  joists  and  girders,  round  square  angle  T.  and  C. 
bar  iron,  hollow  tinware,  lampware,  glass  fruit  jars ;  marble  slabs,  polished  and  rough 
Further  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

436.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  with  an  organized  staff  in  Johannesburg, 
Durban,  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth  is  sending  a  member  of  the  firm  to  Canada 
with  a  view  to  securing  agencies  in  woodenware,  lumber  shelving,  timber  for  building 
purposes,  three-ply  veneer,  windows  and  doors,  cabinetmaking  timber.  Further  par- 
ticulars will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

437.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  with  an  organized  staff  in  Johannesburg, 
Durban,  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth  is  sending  a  member  of  the  firm  to  Canada 
with  a  view  to  securing  agencies  in  agricultural  machinery,  dairy  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  dairy  implements,  superphosphates,  basic  slag  and  artificial 
fertilizers.  Further  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

438.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  with  an  organized  staff  in  Johannesburg, 
Durban,  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth  is  sending  a  member  of  the  firm  to  Canada 
with  a  view  to  securing  agencies  in  motor  cars,  tires  and  accessories.  Further  par- 
ticulars on  file  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

77556— 5 
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439.  Agencies.— A  Cape  Town  firm  with  an  organized  staff  in  Johannesburg, 
Bast  London,  Tort  Elizabeth  and  Durban  is  sending  a  member  of  the  firm  to  Canada 
with  a  view  to  securing  agencies  in  cotton  piece  goods,  cottonades,  and  heavy  prints. 
Further  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

440.  Agencies— A  Cape  Town  firm  with  an  organized  staff  in  Johannesburg 
Durban,  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth  is  sending  a  member  of  the  firm  to  Canada 
with  a  view  bo  securing  agencies  in  sardines,  canned  salmon,  tinned  fish,  preserved  and 
dried  vegetables,  beet  sugar,  confectionery,  dried  apples  and  canned  fruit.  Further 
particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

441.  Commission  or  shipping  house. — A  Cape  Town  firm  with  an  organized  staff 
in  Johannesburg,  Durban,  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth  is  sending  a  member  of 
the  firm  to  Canada  with  a  view  to  securing  the  representation  for  South  Africa  of 
some  general  commission  or  shipping  house. 

442.  Papers. — A  Glasgow  importing  firm  is  desirous  of  opening  up  business  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  box-makers  and  book-binders'  papers,  fancy  and  plain, 
also  imitation  leather,  enamel  boards. 

443.  Corundum. — A  Glasgow  house  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  having 
supplies  to  offer. 

444.  Plywood. — A  Glasgow  firm  desires  to  purchase  3-plywood  in  thicknesses  4 
to  9  m/m,  various  sizes. 

445.  Veneer  wood  and  log  timber,  birch. — A  Glasgow  house  would  be  glad  to 

get  information  respecting  supplies  of  above. 

446.  Plywood,  birch. — A  Glasgow  firm  inquires  if  Canada  can  supply  3  equal  ply 
birch  4£/4f  m/m  thick,  cemented  together  with  waterproof  cement  (not  glue).  Prin- 
cipal sizes  required  are  about  24-inch  x  18i-inch  and  18J-inch  x  18^-inch. 

447.  Veneer  wood. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  have  quotations  from 
Canadian  shippers  on  3-ply  and  thicker  plywood,  various  sizes.  Quote  price  delivered 
Glasgow.  , 

448.  Veneer  wood. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  merchants  would  be  pleased  to  have 
samples  and  quotations  of  Canadian  veneer  wood,  to  see  if  the  product  of  Canada 
can  be  used  in  their  business. 

449.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  paper  agents  and  merchants  will  be  glad  to 
receive  samples  and  quotations  on  the  following  papers:  Blotting,  book,  carbon,  cata- 
logue, coated  and  enamelled,  coloured,  corrugated,  cover,  drawing,  envelope,  feather- 
weight, fibre,  glazed,  gummed,  kraft,  label,  lithographic,  news,  tag,  tissue,  typewriter, 
waterproof,  waxed,  wrapping  and  manilla,  writing  and  ledger. 

450.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  house  in  the  paper  business  are  buyers  of  kraft  browns, 
grease  proofs,  vegetable  parchments,  M.G.  cap  bag  papers,  wrappings  and  tissues. 
Samples  and  quotations  asked  for. 

451.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  be  glad  to  have  samples  and  quotations  on: 
envelope  papers,  label  papers,  M.G.  sulphite  papers,  in  heavy  weights,  waterproof 
papers  (if  not  oiled  or  waxed)  and  toilet  papers. 

452.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  papermakers'  agents  and  wholesale  paper  mer- 
chants are  desirous  of  receiving  samples  of  all  classes  of  paper  that  Canada  can  offer. 
They  are  willing  to  take  up  the  agency  of  a  mill,  and  believe  that  a  trade  could  be 
done  if  quotations  and  quality  are  equal  to  the  goods  made  elsewhere. 
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453.  Cotton  seed  meal  and  oil. — A  firm  in  Barbados  manufacturing  cotton  seed 
oil  and  cotton  seed  meal,  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  importers  of  this 
article. 

454.  Pea  beans. — An  old-established  wholesale  commission  merchant  is  open  to 
receive  quotations  for  hand-picked  pea  beans  in  barrels,  or  100-pound  bags;  the 
latter  preferred. 

455.  Agency. — A  commission  agent  in  St.  John's  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  the  following  commodities:  Tinsmiths'  and  plumbers'  sup- 
plies, groceries,  tinned  goods,  hams  and  bacon. 

456.  Flour. — An  old-established  commission  agent  in  Newfoundland  asks  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  a  reliable  Canadian  manufacturer  of  flour,  feeds,  etc. 

457.  Dried  vegetables,  food  products. — A  firm  of  Marseille  wishes  to  receive 
offers,  quotations,"  samples  of  Canadian  producers  and  exporters. 

458.  Boots — A  party  in  France  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  boots,  must  be 
waterproof. 

459.  Wheat,  oats,  flour,  meats,  lumber. — A  firm  in  the  south  of  France  is  ask- 
ing for  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

460.  Hides  and  leather,  wool. — A  firm  in  the  South  of  France  is  asking  quota- 
tions and  offers  from  Canadian  producers. 

461.  Iron,  steel,  metals  of  all  kinds. — A  French  firm  is  inviting  correspondence 
from  Canadian  mills. 

462.  Wheat,  oats,  oleaginous  grains— A  firm  of  Paris  is  willing  to  buy  in  Can- 
ada and  is  asking  quotations  and  samples. 

463.  Washing  potash. — A  French  firm  is  open  to  buy  washing  potash  50  beaume 
and  also  other  chemicals. 

464.  Beans. — An  important  French  firm  desires  to  buy  large  quantities  of  beans 
(white  and  green).  They  are  also  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  packers  of  canned 
meat,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  extract  of  meat,  soup,  jams,  manufacturers  of 
dry  biscuits  and  cheese.    (See  item  on  page  809.) 
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Annual  Report. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Belgium: 

Antwerp,  British  Consul  General. 

Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Kio  de  J aneiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  .Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Pern: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.C.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.  W.  Ross,    6    Kiukiang  Road, 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 


Shanghai. 


Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cabbie  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Son  turn,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner.  , 
(Mr.  II.  R.  Poussette.) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  4,  1915. 

TRADE  IN  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS'. 

The  trade  in  pianos  in  normal  times  is  an  important  branch  of  business,  as  the 
people  are  fond  of  music,  particularly  the  Italian  clement,  which  is  a  large  one.  Those 
who  are  truly  musical  desire  only  the  best  instruments,  and  will  make  sacrifices  if 
necessary  to  have  one,  but  probably  the  larger  body  whose  tastes  and  talents  have  been 
less  cultivated,  are  satisfied  with  pianos  that  would  be  classed  as  medium  grade.  As 
this  latter  class  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  the  factories  in  Canada,  a 
large  clientele  should  be  open  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  if  they  are  able  to  compete 
with  other  countries,  notably  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  which  appear  below,  the  annual  imports  amount 
to  between  5,000  and  6,000  pianos.  Although  up  to  1912  United  States  manufacturers 
enjoyed  but  a  small  share  of  the  trade,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future  they  will  have 
a  larger  proportion,  especially  now  that  German  competition  is  for  the  time  being 
eliminated. 

STYLES  OF  PIANOS. 

The  styles  of  case  most  preferred  are  those  made  of  black  ebony,  mahogany  and 
walnut,  although  Circassian  and  other  figured  veneers  are  also  employed. 
The  folding  lids  are  not  liked  in  Argentina.  Lids  should  be  round  and  made 
in  one  piece,  and  the  music  racks  can  be  inside.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  cases 
in  which  the  whole  front  piece  comes  out;  there  is  a  preference  for  a  front  divided 
into  three  panels,  the  centre  one  of  which  opens  out  and  forms  a  rack  for  the  music. 
Furthermore  the  centre  panel  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  should 
be  plain;  the  candelabra  can  be  fixed  to  the  two  outer  ones  to  form  an  ornamental 
effect.  The  candelabra  need  not  accompany  the  pianos,  as  it  can  be  purchased  in 
Buenos  Aires,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  front  should  be  divided  into  three  panels; 
there  is  a  French  piano  being  sold  that  has  a  front  composed  of  scroll  work  on  a 
veneered  background.  If  the  makers  will  adapt  their  styles  to  suit  the  tastes  of  this 
country  Canada  should  be  able  to  compete  for  the  trade  in  medium  class  pianos.  The 
•style  so  much  in  use  in  Canada  with  a  plain  case  and  the  keyboard  and  legs  fixed 
half-way  up  the  front,  is  not  acceptable. 

The  upright  piano  is  most  in  demand,  and  next  comes  the  baby  grand,  which, 
however,  is  only  purchased  in  well-known  marks. 
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Except  amongst  those  people  whose  musical  talents  have  been  highly  cultivated, 
the  action  docs  not  seem  to  be  of  great  importance;  the  ordinary  purchaser  appar- 
ently not  being  aware  of  the  differences  between  the  higher  grades.  One  of  the  best 
known  actions  in  the  country  is  made  in  France. 

PRICES. 

The  average  price  for  an  upright  piano  made  in  the  United  States  would  be  from 
1  to  $150,  f.o.b.  New  York,  including  paper-lined  packing.    A  small  grand  of 

German  make,  known  in  this  market,  was  quoted  at  800  marks,  f.o.b.  Hamburg,  before 

the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  long  terms  of  payment. 

PIANO  ACCESSORIES. 

Stools  are  more  used  in  Argentina  than  benches,  and  a  popular  style  is  a  cane- 
seated  stools  made  in  Austria.  The  seats  are  said  to  wear  out  very  quickly,  and  this 
leads  to  repeat  orders.  There  is  a  good  sale  also  for  music  cabinets,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Canada  should  not  compete  for  a  share  of  the  trade  in  such  goods. 

TERMS. 

As  a  great  number  of  the  pianos  are  sold  in  Argentina  on  the  instalment  plan, 
importers  usually  ask  for  long  terms.  United  States  companies  do  not  seem  averse  to 
granting  these.  In  two  contracts  entered  into  by  American  companies  the  terms  of 
payment  were  as  follows:  Cash  if  possible,  but  if  not,  four  months'  sight,  or  if  still 
not  convenient,  then  six  months''  sight.  The  terms  of  payment  in  one  of  these  con- 
tracts have  been  amended  during  the  last  few  months  by  cablegram,  to  read  three,  six 
and  twelve  months.  In  the  contracts  the  companies  agree  to  supply  the  agent  with 
samples,  and  they  further  undertake  to  ship  goods  within  ninety  days  of  receiving  an 
order. 

PACKING. 

Tin-lined  cases  are  not  used  in  exporting  pianos  from  the  United  States  to  this 
country.  The  reasons  given  are  that  they  cost  from  $15  to  $20  each,  and  that  the  sea 
air  does  not  appear  to  have  any  injurious  effects  on  the  pianos.  The  pianos  should  be 
contained  in  strong  wooden  cases  strapped  with  iron,  and  the  instrument  should  be  so 
blocked  and  padded  inside  that  movement  within  the  case  is  impossible.  The  packing 
should  also  be  so  arranged  so  that  no  matter  in  what  position  the  case  is  placed,  the 
weight  of  the  piano  cannot  fall  upon  any  delicate  part. 

SELLING. 

The  best  plan  for  a  Canadian  piano  manufacturer  who  contemplates  entering 
South  American  markets,  would  be  to  send  down  a  capable  representative,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  goods  which  he  is  handling,  and  is  able  to  demonstrate 
their  selling  points.  For  this  purpose  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  that  a  command 
of  either  Spanish  or  French,  and  preferably  the  former,  is  necessary.  Two  or  three 
instruments  should  also  accompany  the  representative,  provided  they  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  styles  in  vogue. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Germans  have  been  so  successful  is  on  account  of  the 
very  efficient  salesman  which  they  have  been  sending  out,  men  with  address,  musical 
talent,  command  of  languages,  and  adaptability. 

MARKET  FOR  ORGANS. 

As  organs  are  not  classified  apart  from  musical  instruments  in  the  customs 
statistics,  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  the  number  which  enter  the  market.  They 
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are  not  in  general  demand,  but  nevertheless  are  found  on  a  fair  number  of  estancias 
and  in  not  a  few  homes  in  the  camp.  One  dealer  is  said  to  sell  about  400  organs  a 
year. 

The  taste  is  for  a  very  plain  instrument,  mirrors  and  high  ornamental  tops  not 
being  liked.  A  top  with  a  little  ornamentation  is  desired,  but  nothing  of  the  rather 
imposing  type  which  Canadian  manufacturers  have  found  to  be  so  popular  in  South 
Africa.  In  small  churches  and  private  chapels,  imitation  pipes  are  used  on  organs, 
but  these  are  separate,  and  can  be  attached. or  detached  as  desired. 

IMPORTS  OF  PIANOS  INTO  ARGENTINA. 

First  Nine 

1907-11.  1911.  1912.  1913.        Months,  1914. 

units.  units.  units.  units.  units. 


Germany   19,747  4,011  3,954 

Spain   2,196  316  337 

Prance   ],7S3  397  406 

United  States   1,697  303  341 

United  Kingdom   633  152  213 


All  countries   26,927  5,358  5,415  5,527  2,338 


CORSETS. 

An  investigation  of  the  trade  in  corsets  presents  no  small  difficulty,  as  the  trade 
figures  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  information  obtained  from  dealers,  and  there 
is  even  some  discrepancy  in  the  various  opinions  expressed  by  the  latter.  To  judge 
by  the  statistics,  the  importation  of  corsets  is  so  small  as  to  hardly  merit  attention 
from,  a  large  manufacturer,  yet  a  large  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  claims  to  sell  corsets 
to  a  value  of  $100,000  gold  a  year,  and  this  statement  was  confirmed  by  another  large 
house  dealing  in  the  same  line.  The  former  house  mentioned  sell  Argentine,  French 
and.  United  States  makes,  but  state  that  the  last-named  account  for  70  per  cent  of 
their  sales.  The  locally-made  corsets  have  a  retail  selling  price  of  from  $2  to  $2.50 
m/n  ($0.85  to  $1.06)  each,  and  at  these  low  prices  the  imported  article  has  no  chance 
of  competition  for  lower  grades.  The  imported  corset  only  comes  into  demand,  with 
the  class  of  consumer  that  purchases  the  medium-priced  kind,  and  that  retails  at  from 
$7  to  $15  m/n.  Silk  corsets  are  made  locally  by  corsetieres  and  are  also  imported 
from  France. 

One  of  the  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  Argentine  market  is 
the  difference  in  style  which  would  probably  be  wanted,  as  compared  with  those 
required  in  North  America.  From  the  samples  of  Canadian  corsets  which  dealers 
have  seen,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  regards  quality  of 
material  used  and  manufacture.  The  problem  therefore  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  adapting  the  styles  to  suit  the  market.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  market, 
there  is  a  demand  for  coloured  as  well  as  white  material. 

United  States  manufacturers  are  making  a  strong  attempt  to  establish  themselves 
not  only  in  this  market,  but  in  most  of  the  South  American  Republics.  If  Canadian 
manufacturers  contemplate  competing  with  them,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  giving 
this  matter  their  careful  attention.  Of  all  the  Republics,  Argentina  presents  the  best 
field,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  imports  may  amount  to  that  of  all  the  others 
combined. 

SELLING. 

There  are  two  ways  of  selling  such  a  line  as  the  one  under  discussion,  either  by 
employing  a  manufacturers'  agent  to  sell  them  indiscriminately,  or  by  giving  the 
agency  over  to  a  dry  goods  house,  but  fixing  a  minimum  volume  of  annual  business. 
The  number  of  "coresterias  "  in  the  federal  capital  alone,  as  published  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  census  of  last  year,  numbers  78,  with  a  total  capital  of  $1,225,- 
150  m/n.    The  value  of  their  sales  is  stated  as  being  $2,423,403  m/n. 
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IMPORTS 
1907-11. 


doz. 

Italy   5,915 

France        . ,   ,   3,676 

United  States   1,704 

United  Kingdom   979 


All  countries   13.S46 


OF  COTTON  CORSETS. 


First  Nine 

1911.  1912.  1913.        Months,  1914. 

doz.  doz.  doz.  doz. 

1,056  635   

1,042  2,583   

827  1,783  ...... 

257  180   


3,441  5,907  7,128  4,546 


IMPORTS  OF  SILK  CORSETS. 


doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

France  

316 

79 

93 

.  101 

156 

All  countries .  .   .  .  . 

V  .V\  450 

87 

93 

'  101 

156 

CHEESE  IMPORTS. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  below,  the  imports  of  cheese  into  Argentina  are 
of  considerable  importance.  Italy  is  the  chief  supplier,  and  no  other  country  approaches 
her  in  volume  of  business.  Italian  cheese  is  used  almost  entirely  for  grating;  Cheddar 
cheese  is  principally  used  for  sandwiches  in  the  bars  and  connterias,  and  also  at  table. 

The  showing  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  exceedingly  small,  although  what  is  known 
as  Cheddar  and  Chester  cheese  may  be  seen  in  practically  every  large  confiteria  in 
i  he  capital.  Cheddar  or  Chester  cheese  is  the  same  as  what  is  known  in  Canada  as 
Cheddar,  but  the  two  names  are  used  in  Argentina  to  distinguish,  the  yellow  from 
the  white. 

All  of  the  Cheddar  cheese  imported  into  Argentina  comes  from  the  United  King- 
dom, but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  probably  of  Canadian  manufacture.  This  being  so, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  business  should  not  be  carried  on  direct,  thus 
allowing  the  Canadian  exporter  to  reap  the  profit  which  goes  to  the  English  factor, 
and  also  to  advertise  Canadian  products.  With  ham  and  cheese  and  salmon  being 
sold  by  English  middlemen,  and  machinery  and  other  articles  by  New  York  com- 
mission merchants,  but  little  is  known  of  Canada  as  an  industrial  country. 

Several  trade  inquiries  for  cheese  are  accompanying  this  report,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  receive  careful  attention  from  exporters.  The  56-pound  cheeses  as 
made  in  Canada  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Argentine  market. 

IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE. 

First  Nine 

1907-11.  1911.  19*2.  1913.         Months,  1914. 


kilos.  kilos.  kilos.  kilos.  kilos. 

Italy   14,619,485  3,741,044  4,266,830   

Switzerland   3,079,032  496,048  367,917   

Holland   1,686,258  423,311  478,341   

France   501,192  171,872  191,427   

United  Kingdom   .  .    ....  176,325  50,965  41,001   

United  States   11,371    ......   

Canada                         .    .  .  185      


All  countries   20,238,270        4,919,437        5,374,584        5,045,040  3,105,803 


HAM. 

Ham  is  much  liked  by  people  in  Argentina,  and  it  is  doubtless  only  its  high  price 
which  prevents  it  from  being  more  largely  consumed. 

Up  till  two  years  ago  the  demand  was  entirely  for  what  is  known  as  the  "  pale  n 
ham,  which  is  unsmoked,  but  within  the  period  mentioned  this  demand  has  broadened 
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considerably  to  allow  the  smoked  variety"  to  be  imported,  although  it  probably  may 
never  be  so  popular  as  the  other.  The  United  Kingdom  has  had  almost  a  monopoly 
in  this  business,  but  during  the  last  two  years,  when  with  the  introduction  of  smoked 
hams  from  Germany,  she  may  have  lost  a  certain  amount  of  the  trade.  Germany  is 
now  out  of  the  market  for  the  smoked  variety,  and  her  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States.  The  latter  country  had  in  fact  taken  the  trade  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  A  trial  shipment  ,of  Canadian  smoked  hams  was  sent  to  this  market  some 
three  years  ago,  but  whilst  the  quality  was  quite  satisfactory,  further  business  did  not 
ensue,  as  the  experiment  was  made  before  the  change  in  taste,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
agents  chosen  were  not  of  the  most  energetic  or  the  most  suitable  to  introduce  a  new 
line.    It  is  not  unlikely  that-^a  second  attempt  would  meet  with  success. 


PACKING  OF  HAMS  AND  USE  OF  CHEMICALS. 

The  English  shippers  excel  in  their  method  of  packing,  and  the  success  which  has 
rewarded  their  efforts  in  this  market  is  no  doubt  largely  #due  to  the  care  which  they 
have  given  to  this  branch  of  their  business,  as  they  now  enjoy  a  very  high  reputation, 
and  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  their  methods  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  follow  them. 

The  hams  come  packed  in  the  following  way:  The  meat  is  covered  with  a  thin 
sleeve  of  cotton,  which  is  inserted  into  a  canvas  casing,  with  rice  or  oat  husks  pressed 
in  between  the  ham  and  the  other  canvas  covering.  The  whole  ham  in  its  case  is  then 
packed  in  salt.  .  One  of  the  faults  found  with  the  Canadian  shipment  mentioned  above 
was,  that  sawdust  was  substituted  for  rice  .or  oat  husks,  and  as  sawdust  absorbs  mois- 
ture, it, adds  to  the  gross  weight  upon  which  duty  is  paid,  thus  placing  the  importer 
at  a  disadvantage. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  use  of  chemicals  with  meats  destined  for  the 
Argentine  market  are  very  exacting,  and  prohibit  the  employment  of  borax  or  any 
other  similar  agent  in  the  curing.  Until  the  product  of  a  packer  becomes  sufficiently 
well  known,  samples  of  his  consignment  are  subjected  to  a  most  searching  analysis, 
so  that  even  a  suspicion  of  a  chemical  is1  sufficient  to  furnish  a,  reason  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  shipment. 


DOCUMENTS  FOR  SHIPMENTS  OF  HAMS. 

•  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  documents  that  accompany  every  shipment,  i.e.,  an 
invoice,  a  bill  of  lading,  and  a  consular  certificate,  a  health  certificate  is  also  required. 
This  has  to  be  signed  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  has  to  certify  (a)  the  place  of 
origin,  (b)  the  nature  of  the  product,  (c)  to  the  marks  of  the  package,  (d)  that  it  is 
the  product  of  a  certain  establishment,  (e)  that  the  animals  were  subject  to  veterinary 
examination,  before  and  after  slaughter,  and  that  the  packing  house  is  subject  to 
permanent  sanitary  inspection,  and  (/)  the  name  of  the  steamer  in  which  the  consign- 
ment is  to  be  shipped,  if  it  is  then  known. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  number  of  the  hams,  and  the  gross  and  net  weight,  be 
stated  in  the  invoice. 


IMPORTS  OF  HAMS. 


1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

United 

Kingdom  

2,614,122 

727.130 

831,222 

Spain 

38,076 

6,981 

7,677 

Un  ted 

States  

31,951 

7,571 

4,904 

All  coi 

intries   

2,740,268 

758,232 

886,450 

First  Nine 
1913.        Months,  1914. 
kilos.  kilos. 


156,004  689,521 
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EGGS. 

The  importation  of  eggs  constitutes  a  business  of  some  importance,  as  the  statis- 
tic given  below  demonstrate.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Dominion  can  have  any 
interest  in  this  subject  for  the  present.  The  importation  of  eggs  into  Canada,  how- 
ever,  have  boon  so  materially  reduced  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  there 
Beems  a  prospect  of  the  country  once  more  becoming  an  exporter.  If  any  produce 
dealers  should  be  interested  in  the  prospect,  they  could  be  furnished  with  the  names  of 
reliable  dealers  in  Buenos  Aires. 


IMPORTS  OF  EGGS. 

First  Nine 

1907-11.  1911.  1912.  1913.         Months,  1914. 

kilos.  kilos.  kilos.  kilos.  kilos. 

Uruguay   1,622,005  466,852  139,160   

Italy   1,063,571  364,543  1,003,970   

Spain   334,437  175,532  507,783   

United  Kingdom   138,820  58,235  349,587   


All  countries   3,284,600        1,090,891        2,008,343        3,037,323  3,289,221 


TRADE  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1914. 

The  statistics  appended  below  have  just  been  received  from  the  Director  of  Cus- 
toms. These  figures  may  not  be  without  interest  to  those  interested  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  large  decrease  in  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  will  be  noted;  the  falling-oil  in  imports 
amounting  to  the  very  serious  total  of  over  $149,000,000  gold,  and  in  exports  to  over 
$134,000,000,  or  a  combined  total  decrease  of  over  $283,000,000.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  movements  in  specie.  Not  since  1906  have  the  imports  been  so  low.  This 
dimunition  in  the  volume  of  purchases  abroad  will,  however,  be  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try, as  owing  to  widespread  extravagance,  it  was  spending  more  than  it  could  com- 
fortably afford.  One  satisfactory  feature  of  the  figures  is  that  they  show  a  trade 
balance  on  the  credit  side;  since  1904  there  has  been  only  one  year,  that  of  1911  when 
the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side.  This  favourable  balance  over  so  many  years  has 
led  to  a  large  influx  of  gold,  and  this  is  being  steadily  maintained.  In  the  Caja  de 
Conversion  there  was  a  few  days  ago,  gold  to  a  total  of  $255,469,778,  an  increase  over 
that  held  at  the  end  of  1913  of  over  $22,000,000.  Most  of  this  has  been  gained  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  against  this  gold  there 
is  an  issue  of  paper  money  of  $850,104,094,  and  that  the  ratio  between  gold  in  the 
Caja  and  paper  money  issued  is  68-23  per  cent,  the  ratio  between  gold  and  paper 
being  at  $1  is  to  $2.2727. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES. 

Every  country  exporting  to  Argentina,  whose  volume  of  business  had  attained 
any  importance,  suffered  a  setback  last  year  with  the  exception  of  Brazil.  Apparently 
the  Argentines  did  not  allow  hard  times  to  interfere  with  their  consumption  of  coffee, 
or  else  the  stocks  of  this  commodity  may  have  become  depleted  in  the  previous  year. 

The  greatest  loser  was  Austria-Hungary,  whose  exports  declined  by  57  per  cent; 
Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  States  and  France  suffered  about  equally,  whilst  one 
of  the  least  affected  was  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  sales  fell  away  in  the  ratio  of 
29-3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  former  year.  This  is  all  the  more  gratifying 
when  Great  Britain's  total  sales  are  taken  into  consideration,  as  they  amounted  during 
1914  to  34  per  cent  of  the  Republic's  total  purchases  abroad,  as  against  31  per  cent 
in  1913.    Italy  also  made  a  gain  in  her  proportion  of  the  total,  from  8-3  per  cent  to 
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9-2  per  cent,  while  Germany  dropped  from  16-9  per  cent  to  14-8  per  cent,  Austria- 
Hungary  from  1-4  to  0-9  per  cent,  the  United  States  from  14-7  to  13-4  per  cent, 
Belgium  from  5-2  to  4-4  per  cent,  and  France  from  9-0  to  8-2  per  cent.  Owing  to 
the  decline  in  lumber  exports,  exports  from  Canada  to  the  Argentine  were  trifling, 
amounting  to  only  $482,519,  although  it  is  probable  that  Canadian  merchandise 
entering  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  would  be  credited  to  that  country,  when 
exported  to  Argentina,  as  it  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  bonded  through. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  exports  from  Argentina  is  the  heavy  gain  made 
in  shipments  to  the  United  States,  marking  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  Heavy  shipments  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  that  have  been,  and 
are,  constantly  going  forward  and  in  addition,  United  States  tanners  have  been  buy- 
ing a  large  number  of  hides,  and  woollen  mills  great  quantities  of  wool.  Without 
exception,  the  exports  to  all  other  countries  declined.  It  is  again  satisfactory  to  note 
that  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  fell  off  by  less  than  those  to  any  other  country  of 
importance,  with  the  above  exception. 


IMPORTS  INTO  ARGENTINA,  BY  COUNTRIES,  1913  AND  1914. 


1914.    Difference  between  Percentage 

$  Gold.  1913  and  1914.       of  Difference. 

Africa   82,825  +          3,290  4.9 

Germany   39,996,133  —  31,315,495  43.9 

Austria-Hungary   2,547,553  —    3,385,891  57-0 

Belgium   12,137,524  —    9,816,386  44.7 

Bolivia   266,876  +         14,852  5.8 

Brazil   9,290,258  +         31,076  0-3 

Chile   491,043  —       216,955  30-6 

Spain   8,603,991  —    3,785,616  30-5 

United  States   36,684,446  —  25,348,407  40-8 

France   22,393,554  —  15,682,257  41.1 

Italy   24,872,105  —    9,917,636  28.5 

Holland   2,801,243  —    1,272,861  31-2 

Paraguay   1,789,486  —       481,649  21.2 

United  Kingdom   92,474,681  —  38,411,906  29-3 

Uruguay   2,931,792  —       264,611  8-2 

Australia   48,459 

Canada   482,519   

Cuba   1,015,615   

China   400,672   

Mexico   1,790,625   

Norway   1,472,344   

Peru..   1,214,594   

English  possessions  ,  3,285,663   

Russia   259,538   

Sweden   1,884,244   

Switzerland   1,443,166   

Other  countries   1,156,951   


Totals   271,817,900    —149,534,642  35.4 
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EXPORTS  FROM  ARGENTINA,  BY  COUNTRIES,  1913  AND  1914  

1914.    Difference  between  Percentage 

$  Gold.      1913  and  1914.  of  Difference. 

Africa                                                              53,120    —      110,242  67-5 

ilorma  iin                                                       30,731,422    —  27,184,421  46.9 

Austria-Hungary                                        l,37fr,847    —    1,869,022  57-6 

B  1  ium                                                        17,505,887    —  15,225,982  46-5 

Bolivia                                                           763,741    —       367,853  32-5 

Brazil                                                           15,707,656    —    8,601,458  35-4 

Chile                                                              1,142,963    —       801,514  41.2 

Spain                                                              2,405,117    —    2,413,172  50-1 

United  States                                             42,866,995     +  19,972,186  87-2 

France  .'  ..    ..         ..          19,971,629    —  17,746,908  47-1 

Italy.,   :                                                        8,548,690    —  11,490,203  57-3 

Holiand                                                        11,173,077    —  11,450,696  50-6 

Paraguay                                                     1,215,523    —       688,281  36-2 

United  Kingdom                                         102,149,424    —  18,218,387  15-1 

Uruguay                                                      4,717,573    —    1,582,995  25-1 

►Other  countries   ..    .".                                 6,300,858    —    1,378,840  18-0 

For  orders                                                 82,623,619    —  35,092,618  29c8 

Tota^                                           349,254,141    —134,250,406  27.8 

*  Other  countries,  include  the  following — 

$  Gold,  1914. 

Australia                                          .  .   .  .  '.   127,281 

Denmark   774,772 

Norway   1,831,071 

English  possessions   250,282 

Sweden.  .   .  ..   1,675,142 


CHANGES*  IN  COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

From  a  cablegram  appearing  in  this  morning's  issue  of  La  Prensa  and  dated  New 
York,  March  1,  it  would  appear  that  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  is  being  expressed 
in  the  United  States  at  the  increase  of  imports  from  South  America,  at  the  expense  of 
European  countries.  It  is  noted  that  the  British  embargo  on  rubber  has  led  to  the 
transfer  of  that  trade  from  the  colonies  to  Brazil,  and  the  embargo  upon  Australian 
wool  has  diverted  the  purchases  of  the  United  States  to  Uruguay,  and  cocoa  which 
was  being  purchased  in  Europe  is  being  obtained  from  Brazil.  The  message  ends  as 
follows :  "  Four  banks  commenced  last  week  to  purchase  foreign  securities,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  plan  devised  by  the  financiers  in  order  to  promote  financial  relations 
and  business  transactions  between  the  United  States  and  South  America."  The  effects 
which  a  deflection  in  the  course  of  exchange  will  create  should  be  evident. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  TRADE  IN  THE  PRESENT  YEAR. 

The  changes  in  volume  and  ratio  of  total  trade,  as  they  affect  the  trade  relations 
of  Argentina  with  foreign  countries,  will  probably  be  even  more  marked  in  the  present 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past  year.  While  the  volume  of  imports  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  decline,  it  may  be  expected  a  change  in  this  respect  will  take  place  during  the  coming 
year,  as  the  stocks  of  merchandise  should  soon  become  depleted.  A  counteracting 
factor  is  presented  by  the  scarcity  of  ships  to  carry  away  the  produce,  which  is  abun- 
dant, and  at  tbe  present  prices  there  would  be  a  very  handsome  profit  for  the  agricul- 
turists and  estancieros.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Argentina  to  press  her  wheat  on  the 
European  markets,  as  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
the  Black  Sea  would  lower  present  prices  in  view  of  the  large  quantities  of  Russian 
wheat  available  for  export. 

From  January  1  to  February  25,  259,000  tons  of  wheat  were  exported,  as  compared 
with  298,000  in  the  same  period  of  the  year  1914  and  787,000  in  1913.  600,000  tons  of 
maize  (last  year's  crop)  was  shipped  during  the  same  period,  together  with  120,000 
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tons  of  linseed,  209,000  tons  of  oats,  52,000  cases  of  butter,  8,008  tons  of  flour,  154,784 
bales  of  wool  and  8,823  bales  of  sheepskins.  Of  this  year's  clip  of  wool,  66,115  bales 
were  shipped  between  October  1  and  December  31. 

With  conditions- as  they  are  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  course  which 
foreign  trade  will  take  during  the  next  ten  months,  or  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
While  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Germany  and  her  ally  will  for  all  practical 
purposes  disappear  from  the  transactions  of  the  various  customs  houses  of  South 
America,  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  United  Kingdom  and.  France  will  be  able  to 
maintain  their  respective  positions.  The  United  States  will  no  doubt  materially 
improve  their  position.  The  latest  development,  the  submarine  menace,  should  react 
in  their  favour,  through  its  influence  on  marine  insurance  rates.  Canada  may  be  able 
to  enjoy  equal  advantages  with  the  United  States  in  so  far_as  shipping  goes,  and  might 
even  through  her  banks  participate  in  those  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  future  course  of  exchange. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  H.  8.  Flood). 

r  -   Barbados,  March  20,  1915. 

TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN"  1914. 

The  total  trade  of  Trinidad  in  1914  amounted  to  £5,837,220.  As  compared,  with 
1913  there  was  a  falling  off  of  £108.561.  There  was  also  a  falling  off  of  £845,045  in 
the  value  of  goods  transhipped.  The  decline  of  the  total  trade  was  caused  by  a" 
shortage  in  the  exports,  imports  having  increased  £50,726.  The  following  table  will 
give  according  to  classes  the  trade  pf  the  last  two  years: — 

1913. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                     ..  £1,458,953  £2,488-;526 

Raw  materials   257,677  535,906 

Manufactured  articles  .  .  1,096,010  11,268 

Miscellaneous   13,368  4,559 

Bullion  and  coin   53,910  25,604 


Total   £2,879,918  £3,065,863 


1914. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £1,291,649  £2,432,709 

Raw  materials   308,709  394,990 

Manufactured  articles   1,182,535  50,017 

Miscellaneous  t  21,576  3,588 

Bullion  and  coin  '.   126,175  25,272 


Total   £2,930,644  £2,906,576 


INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  imports.  In  tht 
five-year  period  ending  1890  the  annual  average  was  £1,676,392.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing  statement  that  last  year  the  imports  were. nearly  double  this*  amount. 
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During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  imports,  as  returned  by  the  customs,  showed  up 
so  well  that  had  the  war  not  intervened  a  record  for  the  year  would  probably  have  been 
made.  Among  the  items  which  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  or  were 
exceptionally  Large  included  the  following:  Flour,  fish,  hardware,  cocoa  (for  re-ex- 
portation),  lard,  rice,  live  stock,  tobacco,  timber,  textiles.  Those  showing  decreases 
wore:  Meats,  Fresh  vegetables,  wines,  soap,  opium  and  ganja,  malt  liquor,  and  petro- 
leum (refined).  The  following  list  gives  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  imports  of  these 
principal  articles: — 


o,loU,794 

o,t>UU,  116 

274,302 

297,256 

Lard  

 lbs. 

2,671,923 

 £ 

65,311 

17,042 

313,002 

3,916,505 

722,417 

 lbs. 

6,456 

26,141,491 

<« 

3,680,101 

61,764 

 £ 

372,441 

11,522,323 

 lbs. 

578,684 

 £ 

25,660 

116,127 

INCREASE  IN  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 


The  trade  with  Canada  during  the  five  years,  from  1909  to  1913  inclusive,  gave 
an  annual  average  of  £429,212.  In  1913  the  total  trade  amounted  to  £431,426.  Last 
year  the  figure  rose  to  £670,640,  and  was  made  up  of  imports  to  the  value  of  £324,144 
and  exports,  £346,496.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  trade  is  increasing  both 
ways,  the  total  for  last  year  being  the  highest  yet  attained.  The  items  that  go  to  make 
up  this  trade  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 


IMPORTS. 

Flour   £185,830 

Potatoes   2,787 

Fish   62,440 

Timber  (Including  hhds,  etc.)   17,939 

Oats   33,844 

Peas   114 

Bread   41 

Butter   523 

Cheese   101 

Live  stock   12 

Oils  and  paints   1.790 

Soap  »   1.299 

Wine  •   51 

Cordage  and  twine   1,471 

Boots  and  shoes   27 

Others   15,875 

£324,144 

EXPORTS. 

Sugar   £318,228 

Molasses   2,174 

Cocoa   19,397 

Cocoanuts   5,625 

Hides   821 

Otherg..  .......  .......  ..  251 


£346,496 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  United  States  heads  the  list  as  the  principal  market  for  the  colony's  pro- 
ducts, taking  year  by  year  a  relatively  larger  proportion,  which  now  stands  at  over 
45  per  cent.  About  one-half  of  the  export  of  cocoa  is  sent  to  that  country,  rather 
more  than  one-half  of  the  petroleum  and  asphalt,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cocoanuts.  The 
amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  sent  is  small,  being  not  over  five  per  cent. 

In  imports  the  United  States  stands  second  in  the  list.  The  largest  item  supplied 
for  many  years  past  has  been  flour,  which  in  1912  was  of  a  value  of  over  £160,000. 
Last  year  it  dropped  to  £71,904  and  was  exceeded  in  value  by  both  coal  and  machinery. 
The  imports  of  meats  also  declined  last  year  and  stood  at  £70,047.  The  other  large 
items  of  import  coming  from  the  United  States  are  lard,  timber,  textiles,  carriages 
and  motor  cars. 


The  United  Kingdom  supplies  an  average  of  35  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  takes 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  exports.  These  percentages  have  been  declining  to  some 
extent  in  the  last  few  years,  but  the  effect  of  the  British  Preference  will  be  to  increase 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  About  one-half  of  the  sugar  and  most  of  the 
rum  exported  is  shipped  to  that  country,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cocoa, 
asphalt,  and  some  of  the  minor  products.  Trinidad  obtains  from  Great  Britain  in 
order  of  importance  the  following  manufactured  goods :  Textiles,  hardware,  machinery, 
wearing  apparel,  haberdashery,  boots  and  shoes,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  malt 
liquor,  spirits  and  condensed  milk,  which  latter  is  probably  of  Swiss  origin.  There 
is  also  a  large  quantity  of  coal  and  manure  imported. 


An  increasing  quantity  of  coal,  chiefly  for  bunkering  purposes,  has  been  required 
each  year  in  the  colony,  and  last  year  111,446  tons  were  imported  together  with  15,534 
tens  of  patent  fuel.  The  United  States  supplied  about  two-thirds  of  the  coal,  the 
remainder  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  patent  fuel  came  from 
the  latter  country.  Canada  up  to  the  present  has  had  none  of  this  trade.  The  total 
imports  of  coal  and  patent  fuel  in  1914  were  valued  at  £134,106. 


There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  flour.  The  number  of  barrels 
imported  in  the  last  four  years  were,  respectively,  244,869,  249,176,  271,250  and  274,302. 
Due  to  the  preference  and  the  fact  that  Canadian  brands  of  flour  have  become  popular, 
the  share  of  this  trade  going  to  Canada  rose  considerably  last  year.  The  following 
statement  will  show  the  imports  from  Canada  and  from  other  countries : — 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


COAL  AND  PATENT  FUEL. 


INCREASE  OF  FLOUR  FROM  CANADA. 


Un  ted  States 


Canada 


brls. 

lbs. 
brls. 

lbs. 


203,299 
2,255 
71,814 
17,945 


Value. 
£185,795 
35 
69,104 


Others 


153 
45 


£255,087 


CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  FOODSTUFFS. 


Trinidad  requires  to  import  each  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £30,000  worth  of 
vegetables.    The  country  at  present  furnishing  the  largest  quantity  is  Holland,  chiefly 
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potatoes.  Canada  last  year  contributed  to  the  value  of  £2,835  and  the  United  States 
£8,398.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  opening  here  for  Canadian  enterprise,  as  the 
quantity  sent  from  Canada  is  not  adequate.  The  butter  importjs  valued  at  £38,589, 
the  bulk  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  The  United  States  supplied 
£4,141.  The  BUpply  from  Canada  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  declining,  and  is 
now  a  negligible  quantity.  Of  cheese  also,  the  importation  from  Canada  has  become 
quite  small,  though  the  requirements  in  Trinidad  for  this  article  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing', arid  ore  supplied  for  the  most  part  from  Holland  and  the  United  States.  In  con- 
densed milk  there  is  a  wide  fieM,  as  the  import  is  large,  being  valued  at  upwards  of 
£40,000,  one-third  of  which  comes  from  Great  Britain — mostly  of  Swiss  origin.  A 
larger  quantity  than  usual  came  in  last  year  from  Canada,  and  was  valued  at  £1,119. 
A  larger  quantify  of  cattle  food  also  came  from  Canada,  being  valued  at  £2,457,  and 
that  from  the  United  States  at  £1  ,T 98 .  The  annual  requirements  in  this  direction 
are  large,  and  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Canadian  firms. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

Though  Canada  is  not  yet  able  to  compete  for  any  very  large  share  of  the  trade 
in  the  manufactured  goods  required  in  Trinidad,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  point 
out  a  few  lines  in  which  an  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  might 
arise.  In  the  last  few  years  Canada  has  supplied  a  share  of  the  imports  of  bags, 
trunks  and  valises  into  Trinidad  and  some  of  the  other  West  India  Islands,  and  this 
trade  no  doubt  is  capable  of  extension.  Boots  and  shoes  are  imported  into  Trinidad 
to  the  value  of  nearly  £50,000,  of  which  Canada  has  now  practically  no  sh^are,  though 
at  one  time  she  was  a  contributor.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  boots  and  shoes  come 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  £20,000"  from  the  United  States.  In  brooms 
and  brushes  it  would  appear  to  be  an  opportunity  for  some  expansion.  Last  year  the 
import  from  Canada  showed  an  increase,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1,000.  The 
import  of  carriages,  bicycles  and.  motor  cars  is  increasing,  the  total  last  year  being 
valued  at  £33,926,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £1,443.  This  trade  is  almost-  equally 
divided  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Cement  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  £19,184,  being  supplied  by  Denmark,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  in  order  of  importance.  Canada  shipped  to  the  value  of  £1,074.  In  cordage 
and  twine  there  is  stiil  room  for  improvement,  Canada's  share  being  £1,466  out  of 
a  total  import  of  £13,105.  In  the  hardware  trade  there  are  many  articles  such  as  axes, 
hammers,  general  artisans'  tools,  wire  fencing  and  sundries,  where  Canadian-made 
goods  might  be  able  to  find  a  market  if  samples  were  shown.  The  difficulty  is  that 
practically  no  samples  of  Canadian  goods  in  this  large  and  important  class  appear 
to  have  ever  been  shown  in  the  'West  Indies.  Wire  nails,  carriage  stock,  paints  and 
varnishes,  most  of  which  come  under  the  head  of  hardware,  might  also  find  a  readier 
sale  if  properly  canvassed.  The  same  may  also  be  said  with  regard  to  plate  and 
plated  ware.  Paper  of  various  kinds  and  stationery  to  the  value  of  £22,065  and  £6,89B, 
respectively,  are  imported  into  Trinidad,  Canada  supplying  paper  to  the  value  of 
£1,209  and  a  small  amount  of  stationery.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  soap  imported, 
being  valued  at  £37,510,  common  soap  accounting  for  £34,186  and  fancy  for  £3,324, 
of  which  total  Canada  supplies  £1,299. 

EXPORTS  FROM  TRINIDAD. 

The  exports  of  the  colony  last  year  were  valued  at  £2,906,576,  a  decline  of  £59,28  T 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  There  was  a  decline  also  in  the  value  of  the 
transit  trade.  The  export  of  the  produce  of  the  colony,  however,  showed  an  increase 
of  about  £140,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  some  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  exportation  of  the  staple  products  of  the  colony  was  prohibited,  the  showing 
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year  may  be  considered  satis. 

actory.    The  follow 

rmg  statem 

ent  gives  th< 

tlie  leading  articles  exported 

in  trie  last. two  yes 

irs : — 

1913. 

1914. 

48,116,377 

63,447,876 

"      foreign .  .   .  „   , .    „  . 

5,927,485 

8,573,907 

.'.  ..  .  .  !!no. 

16,390,897 

15,571,407 

252,435 

172,536 

 lbs. 

2,250 

5,295 

13,807 

32,618 

339,496 

423,942 

1,084 

3,560 

 lbs. 

1,074,727 

937,091 

32,234 

25,266 

102,384 

174,693 

653,098 

961,770 

Tobacco,  including-  cigars,  etc  . 

.  .  ....  .  .lbs. 

23,072 

24,634 

152,0071 

73,044 

19,421 

15,651 

34,405 

37,279 

583 

479 

 lbs. 

77,991 

60,878 

325,061 

57,734 

Oil,  petroleum — crude,  local   .  . 

 gals. 

•13,570,152 

12,153,784 

84,420 

132,603 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 


The  value  of  the  exports  to  Canada  in  1912  was  £220,000,  and  in  1913  was  £175,000. 
This  falling  off  was  due  mainly  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  cocoanuts  shipped, 
and  also  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  sugar  taken.  In  1914,  however, 
there  was  a  substantial  recovery  due  to  sugar,  both  the  quantity  and  the  value  sent 
to  Canada  being  greatly  increased,  amounting  to  over  half  the  entire  crop.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  principal  items  sent  to  Canada  in  1914  and  the  previous 
year : — 

1913.  1914. 

Cocoa   689,948  lbs.        £20,124  870,196  lbs.  £19,397 

Cocoanuts   1,943,115  No.        £10,121  1,499,865  No.  £5,625 

Sugar   10,515  tons.    £134,944  26,023  tons.  £318,712 

Molasses   279,875  gals.        £3,498  227,410  gals.  £2,174 


SUGAR,   MOLASSES   AND  RUM. 

The  quantity  of  sugar,  molasses  and  rum  marketed  last  year  was  greater  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  returns,  however,  from  molasses  were  not  so  large,  but  in  the 
case  of  sugar  were  £591,193,  as  against  £418,067.  Rum  showed  a  considerable  increase. 
The  crop  of  sugar  was  greater  than  in  any  recent  year,  and  would  have  given  a  better 
return  had  not  the  market  price  been  unusually  low. 


COCOANUT  CULTIVATION. 


The  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  palm  has  been  steadily  going  on 
in  the  island  and  is  giving  substantial  results  in  increasing  the  exports,  both  in  the 
number  of  nuts  and  in  the  quantity  of  oil  and  copra.  In  1901  the  number  of  nuts 
marketed  was  about  ten  millions,  valued  at  £18,550.  Since  that  time  this  number  has 
reached  over  twenty  millions  with  an  average  value  of  about  £75,000.  Last  year  the 
quantity  of  nuts  fell  off  somewhat,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  both  oil  and  copra,  the 
combined  value  amounting  to  £87,871.  In  addition  to  this,  some  85,000  gallons  of  oil 
is  obtained  for  local  consumption.  At  present  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  cultivation 
is  greater  than  to  ground  provisions  or  to  any  other  of  the  minor  products,  being  only 
exceeded  by  that  given  to  cocoa  and  sugar. 
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INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  COCOANUTS. 

The  .ureal  demand" which  has  arisen  for  cocoanuts  in  the  last  five  years  has  created 
d  shortage  in  the  supply.  During  these  years  the  value  of  the  imports  of  cocoanuts 
and  its  products  into  Europe  and  the  United  States  has  ahout  doubled.  The  many 
uses  for  which  the  oil  has  been  found  available  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  lard 
and  various  other  food  products  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a'  demand  and  conse- 
quently lias  considerably  raised  the  price  of  this  product.  The  price  of  Ceylon  copra 
in  the  London  market  during  1913  rose  to  upwards  of  £30  per  ton,  and  West  Indian 
from  Cl'T  to  £33.  In  1911  selected  nuts  were  quoted  in  Trinidad  at  $26  per  1,000,  and 
rose  in  1913  to  over  $36.  During  this  latter  year  shipments  to  Canada  fell  off  con- 
siderably, and  a  still  further  decline  occurred  in  1914.  The  value  of  the  export  to 
that  country  dropped  from  £18,591  to  £5,589  last  year.  Quotations  for  selected  nuts 
on  March  8  of  the  present  year  were  £21  per  1,000  f.o.b.  Port  of  Spain,  in  bags  of  100 
each,  which  relatively  low  price  is  probably  due  to  the  war.  The  following  figures  give 
the  number  and  value  of  the  export  to  Canada  of  this  article  for  the  last  five  years: — 


No.  £ 

1910   569,000  1,832 

1911   2,039,160  8,352 

1912   4,650,830  18,519 

1913   1,943,115  10,121 

1914   1,499,865  5,625 


COCOA. 

Cocoa  is  the  premier  crop  of  Trinidad,  and  last  year  was  greater  in  quantity  and 
value  than  in  any  previous  year.  Of  the  total  acreage  of  459,675  now  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  colony,  336,154  acres  are  given  up  to  cocoa.  In  1901  the  quantity  exported 
was  about  15,000  short  tons,  yielding  approximately  £847,000,  and  last  year  this  rose 
to  about  36,000,  valued  at  £1,679,843.  Had  the  price  at  which  this  crop  was  marketed 
been  equal  to  former  years,  the  return  would  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£2,000,000. 


JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  February  6,  1915. 

possibilities  for  export  of  flour. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Jiji  Shimbun 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  an  export  of  flour  from  Japan: — 

A  contract  with  England  for  the  supply  of  flour  to  the  extent  of  20,000  sacks  has 
been  recently  concluded  by  a  flour  milling  concern  in  Kobe.  On  the  29th  January, 
the  milling  companies  in  the  east  of  Japan  raised  their  quotations  to  yen  3.00  per 
sack,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  milling  companies  in  the  west  who  put  up  their 
prices  to  yen  2.95. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  milling  companies  throughout  the  country  are 
reluctant  to  dispose  of  their  stocks.  The  latest  cable  from  Portland  quoted  wheat  at 
$1.43£  cents  per  bushel.  By  adding  to  this,  insurance  5  sen,  interest  15  sen,  duty  77 
sen  and  freight  $5  per  ton,  it  will  amount  to  yen  7.73  odd,  which  will  be  the  quota- 
tion for  wheat  in  the  country. 
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From  this  calculation  it  is  distinctly  more  profitable  for  England  to  buy  in  Japan 
at  yen  3.00  per  sack  instead  of  doing  so  in  the'  United  States.  Hitherto  the  flour 
market  in  Japan  has  remained  firm  even  in  the  face  of  the  depression  due  to  a  scarcity 
of  stocks  on  hand,  but  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  possible  export  of  flour,  prices 
have  risen  considerably.  The  stocks  of  wheat  now  in  hands  of  farmers  are  very  short, 
being  approximately  70,000  to  80,000  sacks  on  rough  estimates.  The  wheat  stocks  at 
Ibaraki  are  almost  gone,  while  those  at  Oshu  and  Shinshu  are  extremely  limited. 

Since  last  autumn  American  wheat  being  constantly  quoted  higher,  the  importa- 
tions of  wheat  have  been  greatly  restricted,  while  the  country  has  been  suffering  from 
a  shortage  of  stocks  consequent  upon  the  heavy  diminution  in  wheat  crops  at  home. 
The  milling  companies  were  at  one  time  compelled  to  stop  their  work,  but  in  the 
meantime,  the  demand  for  flour  at  home  ^decreased  to  almost  half  the  usual  amount 
as  a  result  of  the  heavy  slump  in  the  price  of  rice. 

Should  the  export  business  in  flour  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  with  Australia 
develop,  the  effect  on  the  prices  of  flour  will  be  very  great. 


SILK  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 

In  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  Far  East,  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing cargoes  both  ways  is  an  important  factor.  In  view  of  the  important  part  played  by  raw 
silk  as  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Japan  a  review  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  silk  industry  cannot  therefore  be  without  interest  to  Canadians.  Since  the  war 
broke  out  there  has  been  a  heavy  drop  in  silk  prices  and  the  Government  have  been 
urged  to  take  steps  to  remedy  the  situation.  Various  proposals  have  been  put  forward, 
the  latest  of  which  seems  to  have  some  chance  of  being  accepted.  Although  the  details 
have  not  yet  been  published,  the  press  states  that  the  idea  roughly  is  that  a  new  com- 
pany should  be  formed  with  a  capital  of  yen  7,000,000,  of  which  the  Government  will 
contribute  yen  5,0000,00  and  the  principal  silk  middlemen  the  balance.  This  company 
will  buy  silk  on  the  market  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  prices  at  a  level  which  will  bring 
in  a  fair  profit  to  the  silk  filattires  and  to  the  cocoon  growers.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  producers  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  silk  is  an  article  of  luxury  and  that  in 
times  of  war  the  consumption  in  most  countries  will  fall  off.  America  remains  the 
only  large  consuming  market  and  as  silk  is  being  offered  to  her  by  the  various  other 
producing  countries  she  will  purchase  elsewhere  if  Japan  tries  to  keep  her  prices  too 
high. 

The  situation  as  it  is  at  present  is  reviewed  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Japan  Gazette  of  March  5: — - 

DECLINE  IN  SILK  PRICES. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  was  a  prospective  world's  supply  of 
some  60  million  pounds  of  raw  silk  (Japan's  quota  being  27  million)  with  practically 
only  one  open  consuming  market,  viz.,  the  United  States,  whose  consuming  power  last 
season,  under  exceptionally  favourable  conditions,  was  29  million  pounds  (Japan's 
share  being  20  millions). 

Under  such  circumstances  a  sharp  olrop  in  values  was  inevitable,  and  even  a  return 
to  the  Y.  650  level  of  July,  1896,  appeared  not  improbable;  but  it  is  an  axiom  of  the 
silk  trade  that  a  low  level  of  prices  opens  up  new  outlets,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Japan, 
by  keeping  open  the  tradal  routes  of  the  Pacific,  and  by  graces  of  low  insurance  rates, 
assured  by  the  Japanese  Government  Insurance  Law,  would  not  only  hold  her  own, 
but  might  reasonably  hope  for  a  large  increase  in  her  share  of  the  raw  silk  exports 
to  America. 
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FALLING  OFF  IX  SILK  EXPORTS. 

Mow  fur  short  of  expectations  these  have  fallen  may  be  gathered  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  exports  from  Jnly  1. 

To  Europe  (bales)  — 
To  October  31 .  . 
November  30 
December  31 
January  31 .  . 
February  2S 


1913.  1914.  Difference. 

27,067  6,876—20  191 

34,127  8,574 — 25,558 

39,354  10,593 — 28,761 

44,050  12.147—31,903 

46,393  14,113—32,280 


Differ-  Total 

To  United  States  (bales)—  1913.  1914.  ence.  Difference. 

To  October  31   49,929  55,966  +  6,037 — 14,118 

November  30   64,656  64,728  —       72 — 25,625 

December  31    74,473  77,449  —  3,076 — 31,837 

January  31    92,260  86,470  —  5,790 — 37,693 

February  28    103,454  92,322  — 11,132 — 43,412 


The  falling-  off  in  exports  to  Europe  can  be  ascribed  to  "force  majeure,"  but  the 
same  plea  cannot  be  set  up  for  the  figures  to  America.  It  was  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  the  falling-  away  in  November's  exports  to  America  synchronises  with  the 'middle- 
men's October  agreement  not  to  sell  Sinshius  No.  1  below  Y.  700,  nor  that  the  fictitious 
rise  of  December- January — fictitious  because  it  was  based  upon  the  expectations  of 
Government  aid — has  brought  the  total  ratio  of  deficit  to  America  alone  up  to  17,000 
bales,  and  now  that  the  middlemen  have  set  their  seal  upon  this  advance,  by  an  agree- 
ment not  to  sell  below  the  basis  of  Y.  760  for  Sinshiu  No.  1,  and,  to  this  end,  have 
refused  to  finance  further  silk  consignments  from  the  interior,  it  seems  opportune  to 
direct  attention  to  the  danger  to  the  silk  trade  of  Japan  attendant  upon  this  disregard 
of  internal  and  external  tradal  considerations. 


FACTORS   TO   BE  CONSIDERED. 

It  is  argued  that  y.  760  does  not  represent  a  profit  of  y.  60  per  picul  upon  the 
previous  y.  700  convention,  because  y.  35  per  picul  fepresents  accrued  interest  and 
charges  since  October;  in  other -words,  it  would  have  been  more  profitable  to  the  indi- 
vidual reelers  to' have  sold  this  silk  during  October-November  at  y.  675,  and  vastly 
more  so  to  the  trade  at  large  would  have  been  the  resultant  relief  of  y.  11,000,000  to 
the  financial  strain. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  so  dependent  upon 
Japan  that  he  can  be  "  held  up  "  to  any  given  price,  whilst  China  and  Europe  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  compete  f or^  his  trade;  high  cost  labour  may  be  a  deterrent 
to  experiments  upon  other  silks,  but  besides  the  reduced  demands  for  Japan's  there 
are  indications  that  the  x\merican  demand  is  being  forced  on  to  other  lines;  e.g.,  the 
Chinese  "long  reels,"  formerly  considered  unusuable  in  America,  have  in  the  past 
three  months  found  their  way  to  the  New  York  market,  and  trade,  once  lost,  is  not 
easily  recaptured. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  carrying  of  the  present  stocks  of  cocoons  into  the 
new  season  will  secure  to  the  reelers  a  supply  of  cheap  cocoons  for  1915-16;  apart 
from  further  accumulated  interest  and  charges  hereupon,  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
deterioration  in  quality,  nor  of  the  extreme  improbability  that  many  farmers  will,  in 
-  the  face  of  large  stocks  of  old  cocoons,  expend  money  and  labour  upon  new  roarings 
just  to  accommodate  the  filatures  with  a  supply  of  abnormally  cheap  cocoons. 

GOVERNMENT  RELIEF. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  already  made  large  monetary  advances,  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  in  aid  of  the  silk  industry,  but  the  rate  to  the  reelers  becomes 
enhanced  by  the  risks  assumed  by  the  banks  and  the  middlemen.  Much  as  the  silk 
trade  owes  to  the  services  and  assistance  of  these  last  in  normal  times,  it  must  be 
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recognized  that  the  present  situation  is  quite  abnormal,  that  cocoon  stocks  represent 
undeveloped  resources  to  the  country  at  large,  while  the  future  of  the  industry  depends 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  filatures,  and  above  all  of  their  experienced  labour.  Thus  if 
the  middlemen,  whether  from  policy  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  finance  the  reelers, 
then  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  authorities  to  find  other  channels  for  these  government 
funds,  possibly  with  some  restrictions  upon  production,  particularly  of  night  work 
with  its  concomitant  evils  of  "  double  ends  "  and  other  defects. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  March  17,  1915. 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  DURING  FEBRUARY. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  wood  into  Great  Britain  during  February  was 
£1,102,601,  as  compared  with  £1,196,607  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  £94,006.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £88,702,  being  £33,486 
greater  than  in  February,  1914.    The  increase  was  connected  with  sawn  or  split  fir. 

THE  FROZEN  MEAT  INDUSTRY. 

The  Financier  of  March  15  states :  "  We  are  on  the  eve  of  important  developments 
in  the  frozen  meat  industry.  Before  the  war  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get 
frozen  meat  introduced  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  powerful  agrarian 
interests.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  over  50,000  tons  have  gone  into  France 
to  the  order  of  the  Government  of  that  country  for  use  in  the  French  army  and  navy, 
and  measures  have  now  been  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  secure  the  total 
output  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  What  effect  this  will 
have  on  the  market  here  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  the  extension  of  the  industry,  not  only  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  but  in  South  America — notably  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
Republics.  Farmers  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  are  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  the  trade,  though  of  course  some  years  must  elapse  before  South  Africa  can  become 
a  large  exporting  country." 

THE'  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  AND  FACTORIES. 

A  bill  has  just  been  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  empowering 
the  Government  to  take  over  all  factories,  workshops  and  plants  capable  of  producing 
war  materials.  Existing  contracts  are  to  be  subordinated  to  Government  require- 
ments, and  manufacturers  are  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  that  end.  The  term 
"  war  material "  will  embrace  "  arms,  ammunition,  warlike  stores  and  equipment  of 
everything  required  for  or  in  connection  with  the  production  thereof."  It  is  probable 
that  the  bill  will  include  not  only  the  engineering  industry,  but  also  all  factories 
capable  of  producing  articles  required  by  the  army  and  navy,  whether  they  be  guns, 
shells,  clothing,  transport  wagons,  or  foodstuffs. 

THE  WAR  LOAN. 

During  the  week  ended  March  6,  22£  millions  were  paid  on  the  war  loan.  On 
March  11  a  further  10  per  cent  was  payable,  bringing  the  total  subscription  on  the 
£350,000,000  up  to  £264,500,000. 
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INQUIRIES  FOR  HAY. 

During  the  week  several  firms  have  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  quotations  on 
hay.  The  market  at  the  present  time  is  firm  owing  to  Government  demands,  and 
prices  (now  varying  from  $15  to  $18  per  ton)  are  likely  to  advance;  nevertheless, 
fairly  large  stocks  of  British  hay  are  still  on  hand,  and  are  probably  being  held  in 
anticipation  of  an  increase  in  value.  The  imports  of  hay  last  year  were  valued  at 
$1,352,000;  supplies  from  Canada  approximated  $806,500. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  March  11,  1915. 

INCREASING  MARKET  FOR  WOOD  PULP. 

Wood  pulp  is  each  year  becoming  of  increasing  importance  to  the  English  paper 
industry.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  showing  the  imports  of  paper- 
making  materials  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  observed  that 
whereas  the  imports  of  esparto  or  paper-making  rags  have  remained  practically 
stationary,  a  progressive  upward  movement  has  been  recorded  in  wood  pulp. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER" MAKING  MATERIALS. 


Esparto  and         Rags : 

Tear.  Wood  Pulp.    Other  Vegetable  Linen  and  Other 

Fibres.  Cotton.  Materials. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1914...   990,304  183,144  22,227  11,828 

1913   977,757  204,957  29,538  16,898 

1912   925,590  198,713  29,852  16,665 

1911  .  .  .        784,296  201,636  20,873  15,104 

1910   859,873  193,218  18,572  13,879 


KINDS  OF  PULP  IN  DEMAND. 

The  wood  pulp  imported  is  divided  between  the  chemical  and  mechanical  varieties. 
The  largest  proportion  of  the  chemical  pulp  is  dry  and  unbleached,  although  small 
quantities  of  bleached  dry  pulp  and  also  wet  chemical  pulp  are  received.  The  imports 
of  these  latter  varieties,  however,  are  infinitesimal,  when  compared  with  the  imports 
of  dry  unbleached  pulp. 

In  chemical  pulp,  Sweden  is  by  far  the  largest  shipper  to  the  British  market, 
followed  by  Norway,  Russia,  and  Germany  (in  normal  times).  Only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chemically  prepared  pulp  is  sent  from  Canada. 

In  mechanical  pulp,  however,  Canada  is  a  large  contributor,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  respective  quantities  and  values  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom  from  all  sources  in  recent  years,  have  been  as  follows: — 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

Chemical.  Mechanical. 


Tear.  Tons.  Value.  Tons.  Value. 

1914   433,271  £3,586,688  557,033  £1,301,792 

1913    411,803  3,312,413  565,954  1,305,326 

1912    416,394  3,198,249  509,196  1,220,171 

1911              .    370,806  2,783,853  413,490  959,592 

1910    370,715  2,837,296  489,158  1,166,192 
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WOOD  PULP  FROM  CANADA. 

Of  the  above  total  imports,  the  contributions  sent  from  Canada  (nearly  all 
mechanical)  have  been  as  follows: — 


Quantity.  Value. 

Year.  Tons.  £ 

1914   110,331  259,702 

1913   69,090  156,276 

1912   42,398  102,102 

1911   33,563  75,189 

1910  :  .  69,723  161,632 


OUTLET  FOR  FEATHERS. 

The  feathers  used  for  commercial  purposes  in  this  district  are  those  of  a  kind 
most  suitable  for  the  bedding  and  upholstery  trades.  In  normal  times,  supplies  are 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Hudson  Bay  district  of  Canada  and  also  from  Russia  and 
China,  followed  by  smaller  quantities  shipped  from  Japan  and  Norway.  A  very 
small  kind  of  duck  feather  with  a  fair  proportion  of  down  on  it,  is  sent  from  Japan, 
and  supplies  of  good  class  feathers  are  also  obtained  from  Russia  and  China. 

In  recent  years,  supplies  of  what  are  known  to  the  trade  as  "  scalded  chicken 
feathers,"  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States.  These  feathers  are  shipped 
in  small  press-packed  bales  and  the  present  price  which  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  this  class  of  feather  from  Canada  is  $87.60  per  ton  (1  ton  =  2,240  lbs.),  delivered 
to  the  buyers'  address. 

BINDER  TWINE  FROM  CANADA. 

Local  merchants  engaged  in  the  cordage  business  consider  that  an  opportunity 
might  present  itself  this  season  for  the  sale  of  Canadian-made  binder  twine,  if  sup- 
plies could  be  landed  at  prices  which  would  make  it  acceptable  for  them  to  handle  the 
business.  Last  year  two  brands  of  binder  twine  were  freely  offered  in  this  market 
by  the  London  agents  of  one  Canadian  firm.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
shipments  of  Canadian-made  binder  twine  to  the  English  market  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  have  amounted  to  609,506  pounds,  having  a  value 
of  $42,523. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike.) 

Manchester,  March  8,  1915. 

IMPORTS  THROUGH  LIVERPOOL. 

Despite  the  recent  labour  troubles,  the  port  of  Liverpool  has  been  worked  at  high 
pressure,  and  arriving  cargoes  of  great  value  arid  several  hundred  thousand  tons  dead 
weight  have  been  handled.  The  value  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  reaching  this 
country  through  Liverpool  is  unprecedented.  Frozen  meat,  wheat,  cotton  and  metals 
are  all  arriving  in  satisfactory  quantities.  On  account  of  the  labour  troubles  there 
were  on  March  6  in  the  Mersey  between  40  and  50  vessels  waiting  for  berths  in  order 
to  discharge  their  cargoes. 

MANCHESTER  DOCKS  LABOUR. 

The  labour  troubles  at  the  docks  have  been  settled  by  the  granting  of  a  general 
day  and  night  advance  of  one  penny  per  hour  for  casual  workers,  the  regular  men  to 
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receive  an  increase  of  sixpence  per  day.  There  is  nothing  in  the  traffic  over  the  ship 
canal  to  show  any  concern  among  shippers  in  regard  to  the  blockade,  as  35  vessels 
entered  the  locks  during  the  past  week-end. 

INCREASE  IN  SHIP  CANAL  CHARGES. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  announce  that  in  connection  with  the  grant 
of  war  allowances  to  their  workmen  they  propose  to  increase  from  March  15  their 
rates  of  toll  and  wharfage  by  10  per  cent.  The  ship  dues  on  vessels  will  also  be 
increased  by  10  per  cent,  as  well  as  the  charges  for  the  use  of  the  ship  canal  tugs.  A 
20  per  cent  increase  has  already  come  into  effect  for  discharging  and  loading  vessels 
and  for  quay  porterage,  warehousing  and  storing. 

COTTON  TRADE  REVIVAL. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  is  disclosed  by  the  official 
figures  at  Blackburn.  The  number  of  persons  in  normal  times  engaged  in  the  cotton 
trade  in  that  district  is  38,180,  and  the  average  normal  wages  per  week  is  £1  4s.  Last 
week  the  number  of  persons  working  was  34,261,  leaving  3,919  unemployed.  These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  the  number  of  operatives  who  have  enlisted.  The  average 
earnings  on  the  last  return  are  £1  2s.  3Jd.  The  extent  to  which  the  trade  has  improved 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  November  4  the  average  earnings  were  less  than  17s.  per 
week. 

BRITISH  ENGINEERS'  SCHEME. 

An  important  scheme  for  enabling  the  engineering  industry  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  situation  has  been  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Engineers'  Club 
in  this  city.  Briefly  it  recommends  the  formation  of  an  association  of  engineering 
manufacturers  with  the  definite  object  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  industry  in 
every  part  of  the*  world. 

The  committee  advocates  voluntary  organization  and  co-operation  in  preference 
to  large  combines  or  trusts  such  as  exist  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  They 
state  that  "  the  capital  invested  in  the  British  engineering  industry  is  estimated  at 
over  £300,000,000.  If  firms  representing  this  large  sum  would  co-operate  and  equip 
themselves  for  a  determined  and  soundly  organized  effort,  there  should  be  no  question 
of  their  ability  to  capture  the  large  trade  now  going  a  begging." 

TUNGSTEN  INDUSTRY. 

Before  the  war  the  whole  of  the  tungsten  powder  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-class  steels  for  shell-steel,  armour  and  cutting  tools  used  in  all  engineering  works 
and  armament  factories  was  imported  from  Germany.  A  British  firm  has  now  been 
established  to  capture  the  industry,  the  combined  company  representing  all  the  great 
steel  firms  of  Sheffield,  and  others.  The  object  is  to  refine  and  provide  their  own 
tungsten,  and  such  good  progress  has  been  made  that  supplies  on  a  commercial  scale 
will  be  shortly  produced  at  the  company's  factory  at  Widnes. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  "  BLOCKADE." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  has  announced  the  following  results  of  the  German 
submarine  blockade,  comprising  overseas  steamers  (over  300  tons)  of  all  nationalities 
at  United  Kingdom  ports,  and  excluding  vessels  used  by  the  Admiralty: — 


Week.  Arrivals.       Sailings.    Torpedoed.    Lives  Lost. 

January  21-27..   823  680  1 

28-February  3   677  743  6  20 

February  4-10   754  664 

11-17   752  686  1  2 

18-24   708  673  7  7 

25-March  3   805  669 
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LIVERPOOL  GRAIN. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  have  furnished  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays  at  Liverpool: — 

1915.  1914. 
Wheat —  "Feb.  27 — Jan.  30.  Feb.  28. 


White . 

20,585 

42,134 

United 

States  and  Canadian. 

1,430,681 

1,980,273 

Black 

Sea  and  Danubian .   .  . 

115,583 

92,713 

Indian 

10,666 

16,707 

Total  wheat  

1,577,515 

2,131,827 

1,720,313 

Barley 

129,397 

90,876 

59,091 

Oats.  . 

52,274 

29,790 

122,252 

Indian 

749,047 

930,192 

2,731,651 

WIRE  NAILS  AND  RODS  FROM  CANADA. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  until  December  31  about  5,000  tons  of  wire  nails 
and  wire  rods  reached  Manchester  by  direct  steamers  from  Canada.  This  year  arrivals 
are  approximately  as  follows: — 

Wire  nails— 11,719  kegs  and  48,000  bags. 
Wire  rods — 27,000  bundles. 
Steel  billets— 20,000  pieces. 
Steel  bars— 1,000. 


CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Continuation  of  Report  by  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  upon  Trade  Opportunities  in 

Preferential  Markets. 

Six  chapters  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  upon  trade  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  British  West  Indies  are  being  published  as  a  serial  in  the  Weekly 
Eeport.  The  fourth  instalment  of  this  series  presenting  the  first  half  of  Chapter 
VI,  "  Sale  of  Canadian  Manufactures,"  is  submitted  herewith  for  the  information  of 
Canadians  desirous  of  opening  up  or  extending  their  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  full  report  including  the  chapters  appearing  in  the  present  series  will  in  due 
course  be  published,  together  with  illustrations,  as  a  separate  volume. 

Chapter  VI. 
SALE  OF  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  some  lines  of  Canadian  manufacture  that  can  never  find  a  market  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  A  manufacturer  of  radiators  wrote  asking  if  there  was  any 
demand  for  radiators;  a  maufacturer  of  warm  winter  gloves  wished  to  know  whether 
he  could  sell  gloves  in  those  countries. 

COOKING  UTENSILS  IN  USE. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  every  one  of  the  British  West  Indian 
Colonies  is  in  the  tropics  excepting  a  few  islands  in  the  Bahamas  Archipelago.  Even 
on  the  highest  mountain  peaks  it  is  never  cold  enough  for  frost,  and  there  is  no 
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demand  for  heating  apparatus.  There  is  cooking  of  course,  and  heat  is  required  for 
that.  At  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  the  kitchen  usually  stands  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  residence  in  order  that  the  heat  of  it  may  not  extend  through  the  house. 
The  masses  of  the  people  do  their  cooking  in  the  open  air.  The  demand  for  cooking 
ranges  is  not  very  great,  but  a  few  are  sold  every  year  in  the  larger  towns  or  to  the 
owners  of  large  plantations.  The  peasant  uses  what  is  sometimes., called  a  Dutch 
stove.  This  is  nothing  but  a  pot  with  provision  for  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Nearly 
every  peasant  in  the  West  Indies  has  one.  Some  of  them  have  more  than  one.  Even 
the  well-to-do  who  own  kitchen  ranges  have  these  little  fire  pots,  for  their  black  ser- 
vants like  to  use  them  for  outdoor  cooking  sometimes.  They  are  bought  usually  in 
England,  but  sometimes  in  Holland  or  Germany.  Their  use  is  so  universal  in  all  the 
colonies  that  if  a  Canadian  manufacturer  could  produce  them  at  a  sufficiently  low 
cost,  there  would  be  a  really  great  demand.  Perhaps  the  expense  of  a  long  railway 
haul  from  Central  Canada  to  an  ocean  port  would  make  it  impracticable  for  Quebec 
or  Ontario  manufacturers  to  supply  these  fire  pots  cheaply  enough,  but  a  foundry 
loeated  in  St.  John  or  Halifax  might  find  the  manufacture  of  the  Dutch  stoves  a  pay- 
ing business.  Possibly  a  Canadian  manufacturer  might  produce  an  article  that  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  Dutch  stove  now  in  general  use.  They  are  bought  and  sold 
by  weight.  I  have  the  prices  at  which  British  manufacturers  sell  the  Dutch  stoves  and 
can  furnish  them  to  any  manufacturer  who  may  be  interested.  The  Dutch  stoves  are 
sometimes  called  coal  pots.  There  are  different  sizes,  from  10  inches  to  16  inches  in 
diameter.  They  vary  in  weight  from  8  pounds  to  23  pounds  according  to  size.  The 
standard  size  is  12  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  10^  pounds.  The  retail  price  is  six 
cents  per  pound.  In  fixing  the  retail  price  allowance  is  made  for  breakage  in  trans- 
portation. Nearly  every  house  has  two  or  three  of  these  coal  pots  and  a  merchant  in 
Trinidad  stated  that  a  pot  in  constant  use  only  lasted  about  four  months.  The  freight 
charges  from  St.  John  or  Halifax  would  be  less  than  from  England  or  any  other 
country  from  which  they  are  now  imported.  The  process  of  manufacture  would  be 
so  simple  that  the  labour  cost  could  not  be  great.  As  regards  raw  material  pig  iron 
from  Nova  Scotia  blast  furnaces  could  be  laid  down  at  St.  John  or  Halifax  at  low 
cost.  There  is  also  a  general  demand  for  pots  and  kettles  to  be  used  with  the  little 
Dutch  stoves.    They  could  be  made  in  the  same  foundry. 

In  those  towns  and  cities  that  have  electric  light,  if  the  electric  light  companies 
would  make  a  low  rate  for  cooking  there  might  be  quite  a  large  sale  of  electric  cooking 
appliances  which  do  not  throw  out  heat.  Any  manufacturer  of  electric  appliances 
who  thinks  of  selling  in  the  West  Indies  should  communicate  with  the  electric  light 
companies. 

I.  was  informed  that  the  street  railway  and  electric  light  companies  in  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  which  are  controlled  by  Canadian 
capitalists  buy  their  electrical  appliances  in  the  United  States. 

HEAVY  BED  CLOTHING  NOT  NEEDED. 

The  only  bed  covering  ordinarily  used  is  a  cotton  sheet.  Sometimes  no  covering 
whatever  is  used,  but  nearly  everyone  has  cotton  sheets.  At  some  of  the  hotels  I 
stayed  at  no  bed  clothing  was  provided  until  a  sheet  was  asked  for.  Yet  when  people 
have  ague,  they  shiver  with  the  temperature  above  80  and  are  glad  to  have  a  woollen 
blanket,  but  ague  is  not  common  enough  to  make  a  large  demand  for  blankets. 
Flannelette  sheets  are  occasionally  used. 

CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 

There  is  almost  no  market  for  carpets,  rugs  or  matting,  because  housewives  think 
they  harbour  insects.    Smooth,  hardwood  floors  are  easily  kept  free  from  insects. 

The  weather  is  sometimes  hotter  in  Canada  than  it  ever  is  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  but  the  continuous  heat  of  the  tropics  is  very  favourable  to  insect  life.  The 
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most  troublesome  insects  are  the  ants.  Some  of  them  are  harmless  but  others  are  very 
destructive.  They  eat  up  carpets,  rugs  and  even  furniture  unless  it  is  of  very  hard 
wood.  The  house  fly  is  less  troublesome  than  it  is  in  Canada.  Very  few  house  flies 
were  seen  in  any  of  the  colonies,  and  those  that  were  seen  seemed  less  active  than  Cana- 
dian flies.  War  is  being  waged  on  mosquitoes  everywhere,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  settled  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies  will  be  almost  free  from  them  in  a 
few  years. 

MOSQUITO  NETTING  FOR  BEDS  IN  GENERAL  USE. 

All  over  the  British  West  Indies,  excepting  on  the  Bathsheba  coast  of  Barbados, 
and  in  some  of  the  highland  districts  of  Jamaica,  every  bed  in  the  houses  of  the  better 
classes  is  protected  from  mosquitoes  by  cotton  netting.  This  cotton  netting  is 
imported  from  England  and  there  must  be  a  large  demand  for  it. 

SMALL  DEMAND  FOR  WIRE  NETTING. 

The  British  West  Indies  have  not  adopted  the  custom  of  surrounding  every  ver- 
anda with  wire  netting,  which  prevails  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone.  The  houses  in  the 
canal  zone  look  like  prisons  compared  with  those  of  the  British  West  Indies,  where 
verandas  and  windows  are  wide  open.  The  people  of  the  British  West  Indies  think  it 
is  healthier  to  let  the  trade  winds  blow  through  their  houses,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
find  how  cool  many  of  the  houses  are  even  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  and  how 
free  they  are  from  flying  insects.  On  a  few  of  the  plantations  it  was  noticed  that  the 
windows  and  verandas  were  protected  by  wire  netting,  but  it  is  very  much  more  gener- 
ally used  for  windows  in  Canada  than  in  the  West  Indies.  Possibly  a  good  house  to 
house  canvasser  could  sell  wire  netting  for  windows  and  verandas,  but  there  is  little 
spontaneous  demand  for  it. 

LITTLE  DEMAND  FOR  WINDOW  PANES. 

In  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  window  glass  is  almost  unknown.  Even  the 
finest  houses  have  no  glass  in  their  windows.  The  people  think  it  prevents  ventilation. 
The  windows  have  shutters  which  are  usually  open  but  can  be  closed  when  there  is  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain  with  a  wind  that  might  blow  it  into  the  house.  There  is 
usually  a  large  shutter  hung  from  the  top  of  the  window  and  standing  out  so  that  it 
acts  as  a  shade  against  the  hot  sunshine,  while  it  does  not  prevent  the  refreshing  breeze 
from  coining  in. 

In  the  other  colonies  many  of  the  houses  have  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows,  but 
there  will  probably  never  be  a  very  great  demand  for  window  glass  anywhere  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

NO  DEMAND  FOR  HEAVY  WOOLLEN  CLOTHING. 

There  is  of  course  no  demand  for  heavy  woollen  clothing.  Manufacturers  of 
heavy  overcoats  could  make  no  sales  in  the  British  West  Indies,  but  there  is  quite  a 
large  demand  for  raincoats.  Light  woollen  underclothes  are  often  worn,  although 
cotton  and  linen  goods  have  a  more  general  sale.  White  duck  suits  are  quite  com- 
monly worn  by  men.  Tweeds  of  very  light  woollen  material  are  fashionable,  but  heavy 
tweeds  such  as  are  worn  in  Canada  would  be  too  warm  for  the  West  Indies. 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

The  sales  of  ready-made  clothing  are  not  large.  Tailors'  charges  are  less  in  the 
British  West  Indies  than  in  Canada  and  there  is  a  strong  preference  for  clothing 
made  to  order.  Very  often  piece  goods  are  bought  and  taken  to  a  tailor  to  make  up. 
Even  duck  suits  are  usually  made  to  order.  Sometimes  the  cutting  is  done  by  a  tailor 
and  the  sewing  done  at  home.  In  many  houses  almost  without  furniture  there  are 
sewing  machines.    A  large  American  sewing  machine  company  which  has  a  branch 
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fac  tory  in  Canada  is  pushing-  the  sales  of  sewing  machines  very  energetically  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  This  company  makes  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
its  headquarters  for  the  Venezuela  trade,  and  all  Venezuela  agents  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Trinidad  manager. 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  piece  goods  is  very  large.  British  manufacturers 
supply  most  of  the  cotton  goods,  but  American  coloured  cottons  are  making  headway. 
In  every  colony  leading  merchants  said  that  American  coloured  cottons  were  fast 
taking  the  place  of  English  coloured  cottons,  but  the  English  white  cottons  still 
almost  monopolize  the  West  Indian  trade. 

Eng-lish  houses  always  make  a  charge  for  the  case  containing  the  goods.  The 
price  of  the  ca.se  is  stated  in  the  invoice.    American  houses  never  charge  for  the  case. 

The  freight  rates  on  cottons  from  New  York  to  the  British  West  Indies  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  from  British  ports.  By  the  agreement  between  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  the  rates  from  St.  John 
and  Halifax  to  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  that  have  joined  in  the  Canada- West 
Indies  Preferential  Agreement  must  not  be  higher  in  any  case  than  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  those  colonies. 

The  fact  that  the  steamship  charges  for  cotton  goods  by  measurement  and  not 
by  weight  was  referred  to  in  Chapter  I  of  this  report.  This  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  in  packing  cottons  for  the  West  Indian  market. 

I  secured  several  thousand  samples  of  both  British  and  American  cotton  piece 
goods  from  leading  merchants  in  the  different  colonies.  They  took  pains  to  select 
samples  of  cottons  that  had  a  ready  sale  and  marked  the  prices  on  them. 

The  Leeward  Island  and  St.  Vincent  statistical  reports  do  not  give  the  imports 
of  cotton  piece  goods  separately  from  other  textiles.  They  include  cottons,  linens 
and  woollens  together.  Some  of  the  colonies  in  their  reports  give  values  but  not 
quantities  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported.  However,  taking  the  British  West  Indian 
Islands  and  British  Guiana  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  they  import  annually  over 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  piece  goods. 

In  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  the  three  most  populous  colonies  in 
the  Preferential  Agreement,  the  quantity  of  cottons  imported  last  year  was  less  than 
usual,  but  amounted  to  26,985,249  yards,  of  which  24,177,590  yards  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  3,020,028  yards  from  the  United  States.  The  last  report  of  the 
Jamaica  Customs  Department  available  does  not  give  quantities  of  cotton  piece  goods, 
but  the  value  of  imports  was  £256,055,  while  the  previous  year  the  value  was  £246,591, 
of  which  £239,170  was  the  value  of  British  cotton  piece  goods  imported,  and  £104,658 
was  the  value  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  from  the  United  States. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Any  one  making  a  flying  trip  to  the  islands  at  which  the  Canadian  steamers  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  call  will  get  the  impression  that  Canada  will 
never  sell  many  boots  and  shoes  in  those  islands.  My  first  thought  was :  "  Why  should 
we  sell  them  boots  and  shoes?  They  don't  need  them  in  this  climate.  They  are  happy 
barefooted.    Why  persuade  them  to  wear  shoes  ? " 

It  was  afterwards  learned  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  those  who  wear  shoes 
regularly  are  not  so  liable  to  catch  ankylostomiasis  or  hookworm,  which  lurks  in  the 
soil.  Andrew  Carnagie  has  donated  a  considerable  sum  of  money  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  hookworm  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  a  vigorous  anti-hookworm  cam- 
paign is  about  to  be  started.  This  fact  that  the  continual  wearing  of  shoes  will 
greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  getting  ankylostomiasis  is  likely  to  be  brought  constantly 
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to  the  attention  of  the  people  and  it  may  have  an  important  influence  on  the  shoe 
trade  in  the  near  future.  At  present  the  only  influence  is  fashion  and  the  place  where 
fashion  holds  sway  is  the  church.  In  Roseau,  Dominica,  one  does  not  see  many  shoes 
on  week  days,  but  wait  until  Sunday  comes  and  go  to  church.  There  you  will  see 
that  all  Dominica  is  not  barefooted.  On  the  contrary  nearly  all  the  church  goers  seem 
to  wear  shoes  and  the  churches  are  all  crowded.  I  visited  four  churches  of  different 
denominations  in  Roseau  one  Sunday  evening,  staying  a  little  while  at  each.  It  was 
the  same  at  every  church  and  shoes  were  not  the  only  thing.  The  whole  appearance 
of  these  people  was  transformed.  Young  women  whose  only  head  dress  on  week  days 
was  a  large  wooden  tray  filled  with  vegetables  and  fruit,  wore  hats  bedecked  with 
ribbons.  Their  mothers  looked  fine  with  coloured  handkerchiefs  wound  about  their 
heads.  There  were  Sunday-go-to-meeting  dresses  worn  with  the  shoes  and  hats. 
Fashion  is  a  great  thing  and  if  it  held  sway  in  those  islands  every  day  of  the  week  as 
it  does  on  Sunday  the  sales  of  the  merchants  would  greatly  increase,  for  shoes  and 
hats  that  are  worn  only  on  Sundays  last  longer  than  if  they  were  worn  every  dtiy  of 
the  week. 

Any  one  stepping  off  at  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  will  notice  the  strong,  sturdy,  ener- 
getic black  women  who  load  coal  on  the  many  ships  that  bunker  there.  Barefooted, 
barelegged  and  with  great  baskets  full  of  coal  on  their  heads,  they  move  swiftly  and 
persistently  back  and  forth,  vieing  with  one  another  to  see  how  many  basketsful  they 
can  load  in  a  day.  But  see  those  same  women  on  Sunday  at  church!  What  a  trans- 
formation! And  why  should  they  not  set  the  fashion  on  Sunday  when  they  earn  as 
much  during  the  week  carrying  coal  as  any  man  labourer  in  the  Windward  Islands ! 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  country  districts  come  into  town  for  church.  If  they 
happen  to  have  donkeys  it  is  easy  to  wear  shoes,  but  if  they  have  to  walk  the  shoes 
are  rather  hard  on  unaccustomed  feet;  so  they  carry  their  shoes  until  they  reach  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  when  they  stop  to  put  them  on  and  walk  in  quite  able  to  meet 
the  townspeople  without  shame.  In  the  larger  cities — Port  of  Spain,  Georgetown, 
Kingston,  and  to  some  extent  in  Bridgetown,  the  wearing  of  shoes  is  becoming  general 
on  week  days.  The  larger  cities  s^t  the  fashion  for  the  smaller  places  and  if  fashion 
is  aided  by  fear  of  ankylostomiasis  there  is  no  telling  how  many  shoes  may  be  sold 
in  the  British  West  Indies  ten  years  from  now. 

The  value  of  shoes  imported  by  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  included  in  the 
Preferential  Agreement  was  $363,892.80  in  1913,  and  $437,721.60  the  year  before, 
while  Jamaica's  imports  were  valued  at  $39-2,740  in  1913.  The  statistics  of  shoe 
imports  in  the  Bahamas  and  British  -  Honduras  are  not  available.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sale  of  shoes  in  the  British  West  Indies  amounts  in  value  to  consider- 
ably more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  annually,  which  is  not  so  bad  for 
countries  where  shoes  are  only  worn  for  show. 

In  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  very  large  sizes  of  shoes  are  in  demand. 
There  is  a  limited  demand  for  small  sizes  for  white  people  and  the  better  class  of 
coloured  people,  but  the  black  people  want  large  shoes.  Thus  a  Dominica  merchant 
told  me  that  in  cheap  lines  of  shoes  the  women  generally  ask  for  8  and  9  and  men 
for  11  and  12  and  13,  the  largest  demand  being  for  11  and  12.  A  Montserrat  merchant 
said  it  was  difficult  to  get  American  manufacturers  to  supply  enough  of  the  largest 
sizes  in  any  one  order.  But  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  the  demand  for  larger 
sizes  is  proportionately  small.  The  East  Indians  have  small  feet.  Then  in  cities  like 
Georgetown  and  Port  of  Spain  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  always  worn  shoes, 
and  the  constant  wearing  of  shoes  probably  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  feet  smaller.  A 
leading  shoe  dealer  of  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  showed  his  order  book  as  an  indication 
of  the  sizes  in  demand.  In  ordering  108  pairs  of  men's  shoes,  known  as  Blucher  Bal- 
morals, retailing  at  $1.25  per  pair,  the  number  of  each  size  from  6  to  12  was  as 
follows : — 

Size  6,  18  pairs;  size  7,  36  pairs;  size  8,  36  pairs;  size  10,  12  pairs;  size  11,  4 
pairs;  size  12,  2  pairs. 
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In  an  order  for  36  pairs  of  men's  Russia  Blucher  Balmorals,  retailing  at  $2.70 
per  pair,  the  sizes  were: — 

Size  5,  1  pair;  size  5$,  1  pair;  size  6,  4  pairs;  size  6J,  3  pairs;  size  7,  6  pairs; 
si  v  8,  6  pairs;  size  8J,  6  pairs;  size  9,  6  pairs;  size  10,  2  pairs;  size  11,  1  pair. 

In  an  order  for  48  pairs  of  men's  Blucher  Balmorals,  retailing  at  $2.20  per  pair, 
the  sizes  were: — 

Size  6,  6  pairs]  size  6£,  2  pairs;  size  7,  10  pairs;  size  7£,  2  pairs;  size  8,  10  pairs; 

Si,  2  pairs;  size  9,  8  pairs;  size  9^,  2  pairs;  size  10,  4  pairs;  size  11,  1  pair. 

In  an  order  for  18  pairs  of  men's  patent  two-eyelet  Blucher  Oxfords,  retailing  at 
$2.50  per  pair,  the  sizes  were: — 

Size  4^,  1  pair;  size  5,  3  pairs;  size  5-|,  1  pair;  size  6,  2  pairs;  size  7,  3  pairs; 
size  7}.  2  pairs;  size  8,  2  pairs;  size  81,  1  pair;  size  9,  1  pair;  size  10,  1  pair. 

There  is  a  good  trade  in  Trinidad  in  men's  heavy  working  shoes,  both  black  and 
tan,  selling  at  $1.10  to  $1.50. 

There  is  a  large  demand  in  Trinidad  for  ladies'  high  cut  shoes  retailing  at  from 
$1  to  $2.50  per  pair  in  light  dress  shoes.  Ladies'  cheap  button  shoes  at  from  65  cents 
to  90  cents  per  pair  sell  well.  White  canvas  shoes  for  men,  women  and  children  retail- 
ing at  75  cents  to  $1.50  for  men,  from  50  cents  to  $1.20  for  women,  and  from  40  cents 
to  $1  for  children  are  in  good  demand.  Men's  cheap  Balmorals  retailing  at  from  75 
cents  to  $1.20  nearly  all  come  from  England,  but  fully  three-fourths  of  the  shoes  rang- 
ing in  price  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  or  higher  come  from  the  United  States.  This  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide  in  proportion  for  ladies'  and  children's  shoes  as  well.  A  limited 
number  of  high-class  shoes  retailing  at  as  high  as  five  or  six  dollars  per  pair  are  sold. 


SHOES  WITH  WOODEN  SOLES. 

There  is  a  great  demand  among  labourers  employed  on  the  cocoa  estates  and  some 
other  occupations  in  Trinidad  for  shoes  with  wooden  soles,  tipped  with  iron.  These 
shoes  are  about  five  inches  high  and  are  laced,  having  eight  double  eyelets.  In  the 
work  among  the  cocoa  trees  shoes  protect  the  feet.  I  neglected  to  inquire  in  Grenada 
whether  there  was  a  similar  use  of  wooden-soled  shoes  on  the  many  cocoa  estates  there. 
In  Trinidad  one  merchant  stated  that  he  ordered  wooden-soled  shoes  in  lots  of  4,000 
pairs  at  a  time  and  he  sent  a  number  of  orders  to  England  every  year. 

Canada  should  be  able  to  make  these  wooden  shoes  as  cheaply  as  England.  Wood 
is  cheaper  in  Canada  and  the  labour  cost  in  making  them  cannot  be  great. 


HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

Some  of  the  colonies  in  their  trade  statistics  include  hats  and  bonnets  with  haber- 
dashery and  millinery,  which  they  use  iri  a  wide  sense  to  cover  ready-made  clothing, 
gloves,  hats,  etc.,  so  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  value  of  hats  and  bonnets 
imported  into  the  British  West  Indies  as  a  whole,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  Trinidad 
imports  hats  and  bonnets  to  the  value  of  about  $90,000  annually,  British  Guiana  about 
$70,000,  Barbados  between  $60,000  and  $65,000,  the  Windward  Islands  about  $23,000, 
and  Jamaica  about  $156,000.  Most  of  the  colonies  do  not  classify  the  different  kinds 
of  hats  imported,  but  in  Jamaica  out  of  a  total  of  a  little  over  $156,000  the  value  of 
straw  hats  imported  was  $82,,000,  and  the  value  of  felt  hats  $40,593.  The  hats  and 
bonnets  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies  came  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom 
but  American  hats  are  making  some  headway. 

Jamaica  is  noted  for  its  own  Jippi  J appi  hats  manufactured  from  material  grown 
in  the  island.    They  are  similar  in  appearance  to  Panama  hats. 

In  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  black  man  to  have  a  high 
silk  hat  and  a  frock  coat  to  wear  to  funerals. 
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WEDDING  AND  FUNERAL  GOODS. 

Weddings  are  not  very  numerous  among  the  blacks  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
Marriage  is  a  function  not  considered  at  all  necessary  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  Government  statistics  show  that  the  illegitimate  birth  rate  varies  in  different 
colonies,  but  it  runs  from  over  55  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  among  the  blacks.  The 
statistical  returns  of  illegitimate  births  among  the  East  Indians  are  an  injustice  to 
them  as  they  have  their  own  marriage  customs  and  usually  observe  them,  although 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  Government  regulations.  As  in  India,  children  are  often 
married,  and  an  East  Indian  in  Trinidad  will  mortgage  his  property  to  give  his 
daughter  a  grand  wedding.  Many  guests  are  invited.  There  is  a  great  dinner; 
imported  foods  are  extensively  used,  and  for  these  occasions  they  want  the  best. 

When  the  black  people  do  have  a  wedding  it  is  usually  a  great  aifair.  Both  bride 
and  groom  must  wear  fine  clothes. 

No  one  would  make 'a  fortune  selling  wedding  rings,  wedding  cakes  and  other 
marriage  accessories  in  the  British  West  Indies,  but  while  marriage  is  not  a  necessity 
burial  is,  and  the  greatest  of  all  functions  throughout  these  colonies  is  the  funeral. 

The  membership  of  benevolent  societies  is  extraordinarily  large  throughout  the 
British  West  Indies  and  their  most  attractive  feature  is  the  provision  for  paying 
funeral  expenses.  There  are  some  societies  formed  for  the  one  purpose  of  paying 
funeral  expenses.  A  small  weekly  payment  made  by  the  members  assures  for  them  and 
their  families  funerals  that  vary  in  grandeur  according  to  the  amount  paid  weekly. 

If  all  the  coffins  used  in  the  West  Indies  were  made  in  Canada  the  work  would 
give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  make  a  market  for  considerable 
quantities  of  Canadian  materials.  There  is  a  market  also  for  other  funeral  accessories. 
Canada  already  exports  coffins  to  those  colonies  and  the  exports  could  probably  be  greatly 
increased.  Orders  for  coffins  should  provide  for  frequent  shipments  of  small  quan- 
tities. The  approximate  number  of  deaths  annually  in  each  colony  is  easily  ascer- 
tainable. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  present  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  not 
very  great.  In  the  past  sugar  cane  cutting  machines  have  not  proved  a  success  any- 
where, but  recently  a  new  machine  has  been  invented  for  this  purpose  which  is  said  to 
be  an  improvement  on  anything  previously  invented.  It  is  now  being  tested  in  the 
Southern  States  and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  sugar  cane 
growers. 

If  Canadian  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  could  produce  a  cane  cutter 
that  would  successfully  and  cheaply  cut  sugar  cane  it  would  have  a  large  sale  but  it 
would  have  to  be  good  enough  to  compete  with  the  cutlass  handled  by  men  who  work 
at  from  25  to  30  cents  per  day. 

Very  few  ploughs  are  used  in  the  British  West  Indies,  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil 
being  done  with  forks.  In  Trinidad  the  planters  say  the  clay  soil  is  too  hard  for 
ploughs.  Only  an  expert  agricultural  implement  man  would  be  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  about  this.  In  Dominica  the  clay  soil  is  equally  as  hard  and  there  is  a 
real  obstacle  to  ploughing  in  the  steepness  of  the  hills.  In  Dominica  one  day  I  saw 
a  wagon  carrying  a  load  of  something.  On  each  side  and  behind  marched  policemen. 
When  I  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  I  was  told  that  the  wagon  was  loaded  with 
dynamite  which  was  to  be  used  on  an  estate  for  loosening  the  hard  subsoil.  Yet  this 
hard  soil  is  very  fertile.  In  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada  and  Montserrat,  while 
there  are  steep  hills  there  are  considerable  areas  not  too  steep  for  ploughing.  In  Bar- 
bados, Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  there  are  a  number  of  small  ploughs  drawn  by  oxen 
and  a  few  English  steam  ploughs.  There  is  no  reason  why  ploughing  should  not  be 
general  in  these  islands. 
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In  the  British  Guiana  coastlands  and  all  along  the  river  valleys  in  the  lowlands 
the  country  is  so  level  that  one  would  suppose  that  ploughing  would  be  as  general  as 
on  the  prairie  farms  of  Western  Canada;  but  not  so.  The  tilling  of  the  soil  on  the 
large  estates  is  generally  done  with  forks,  commonly  three-pronged  forks,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  British  'West  Indian  Islands.  Ask  the  reason  and  you  will  be  told  it  is 
because  the  irrigation  and  drainage  ditches  divide  the  estates  into  such  small  plots 
that  ploughing  could  not  be  economically  done. 

FARM  MACHINERY  FOR  RICE  GROWERS. 

Nearly  all  the  rice  produced  in  British  Guiana  is  grown  by  East  Indians  on 
small  plots  of  land  owned  by  them  or  leased  from  the  sugar  estates  on  which  they 
are  employed.  The  methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting  and  threshing  are  very  primi- 
tive but  are  the  same  as  those  generally  followed  in  the  eastern  countries  from  which 
the  world's  supply  of  rice  chiefly  comes. 

However,  several  years  ago  a  group  of  British  and  American  capitalists  secured 
from  the  Government  on  very  favourable  terms  24,000  acres  of  land  with  a  frontage  on 
the  Abari  Creek  which  they  propose  to  devote  to  rice  production *on  modern  lines.  When 
I  was  in  British  Guiana  they  had  4,000  acres  under  cultivation  and  part  of  this  land 
was  growing  two  crops  so  that  they  had  the  yield  of  5,200  acres.  The  plantation  is 
under  American  management  and  every  part  of  the  work  is 'done  with  American  farm 
machinery  exactly  the  same  as  is  used  in  wheat  production  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  only  difference  is  that  after  the  rice  is  sown  the  land  is  flooded  with 
water  which  is  drained  off  in  time  to  permit  the  soil  to  get  into  good  condition  for 
the  harvesting  machinery.  The  manager,  Mr.  Mode  Anson,  said  that  they  expected 
to  have  20,000  acres  in  rice  in  the  year  1916,  but  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  canals  .and]  ditches  must  be  constructed  in  the  meantime.  For  the 
present  cultivation  of  4,000  acres  many  miles  of  canals  and  ditches  have  been  con- 
structed. All  this  work  was  done  by  hand  labour,  1,500  men  being  employed  in  the 
work,  but  the  remainder  of  the  canals  and  ditches  are  to  be  made  with  dredging 
machinery  greatly  expediting  the  work  and  lessening  the  cost. 

The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Abari  creek  at  a  point  about  12  miles  from 
its  mouth  where  the  water  is  37  feet  deep.  It  is  pumped  from  the  river  into  the  canals 
and  by  means  of  sluice  gates  the  ditches  in  any  part  of  the  plantation  can  be  filled 
and  emptied,  thus  flooding  and  draining  the  land  at  pleasure. 

As  regards  the  economy  of  rice  production  with  machinery,  Mr.  Mode  Anson  says 
that  with  less  than  250  labourers  they  can  produce  as  much  rice  as  can  be  grown  by 
2,000  East  Indians  working  in  their  primitive  way  without  farm  machinery  on  their 
little  plots  of  land.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery,  as  the  machinery  used  is  precisely  the  same  as  our  western  farmers 
require  for  wheat  production. 

On  the  Abari  rice  plantation  instead  of  a  great  number  of  short  ditches  there  aro 
long  ditches.  Mr.  Mode  Anson,  the  manager,  says  they  have  no  difficulty  in  flooding 
and  draining  the  land  at  will  with  these  long  ditches,  and  he  thinks  a  sugar  estate 
could  be  drained  and  irrigated  in  the  same  way.  "  We  use  machinery  for  everything," 
said  Mr.  Mode  Anson,  "  and  the  saving  in  labour  will  soon  pay  the  cost  of  machinery. 
We  shall  save  over  four  hundred  dollars  per  day  in  wages  and  that  pays  for  a  good 
deal  of  farm  machinery  in  the  course  of  a  year.  For  our  four  thousand  acres  now  in 
rice  we  use  12  four-horsepower  gang  ploughs,  three  sets  of  steam  gang  ploughs,  two 
disc  steam  gang  ploughs,  three  three-horse  sulky  ploughs,  twenty-eight  single  disc 
ploughs,  twenty-four  disc  harrows,  fifteen  smoothing  harrows,  fifteen  large  disc  grain 
drills,  twenty  grain  binders,  three  grain  threshers,  four  tractor  steam  engines,  one  corn 
planter,  two  cultivators,  one  mower,  one  hay  rake,  eighty  wagons,  forty-five  grain 
wagon  frames,  two  road  graders,  one  ditcher,  two  disc  steam  gang  ploughs.  We  have 
besides  a  large  pumping  plant,  two  gasoline  launches  and  eight  gasoline  engines  of 
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various  sizes.  We  expect  that  our  saving  in  labour  costs  will  repay  all  the  capital 
expended  on  this  machinery.  As  we  intend  to  have  20,000  acres  in  rice  in  the  year 
1916,  we  shall  require  more  agricultural  machinery.  Our  present  machinery  is  all 
American,  but  we  would  have  no  objection  to  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  if  we 
can  get  it  cheaper.  If  I  were  starting  a  sugar  estate  in  this  colony,  I  believe  that  I 
could  greatly  reduce  labour  costs  by  introducing  machinery,  but  of  course  we  can  use 
machinery  to  a  far  greater  extent  for  rice  than  we  could  for  sugar  cane,  as  we  use 
exactly  the  same  agricultural  machinery  for  rice  as  for  wheat  in  all  the  processes." 

If  the  Abari  Rice  Plantation  should  prove  as  great  a  financial  success  as  the  men 
in  charge  of  it  anticipate,  probably  other  large  rice  plantations  will  be  established  on 
the  same  system  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  may  become  large.  It 
would  be  worth  while  for  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  to  watch 
this  experiment  closely,  as  they  are  already  manufacturing  the  same  kind  of  machinery 
for  use  by  wheat  growers  on  the  prairie  farms  of  Western  Canada. 

In  New  Amsterdam,  British  Guiana,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  said  that  there 
was  a  very  good  sale  for  a  small  American  plough.  I  think  he  said  the  price  was  $2.50 
f.o.b.  New  York.  The  East  Indians  used  these  ploughs  in  preparing  their  land  for 
rice.  He  said  the  East  Indians  bought  them  as  fast  as  he  could  get  them  in  from  the 
United  States.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  supply  such  ploughs  to  the 
East  Indians,  or  perhaps  persuade  them  to  buy  a  little  better  plough. 


A  GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  TOOLS  AND  HAND  IMPLEMENTS. 

There  is  a  great  demand  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  for  all  kinds  of  tools 
and  hand  implements  such  as  forks,  cutlasses,  knives,  hoes,  shovels,  axes,  hatchets,  etc. 
Millions  of  them  are  used,  as  nearly  all  the  agricultural  work  is  done  by  hand  imple- 
ments. The  large  estates  employing  indentured  labourers  supply  the  forks,  cutlasses,  etc., 
which  are  necessary  for  their  work.  Every  peasant  land  holder  has  hand  implements 
of  his  own  and  many  of  the  independent  labourers.  There  must  be  such  implements 
for  every  agricultural  labourer.  Nowhere  else  is  the  demand  for  such  implements 
greater  per  head  of  population,  and  if  Canadian  tool  manufacturers  could  get  control 
of  the  market  it  would  mean  a  really  great  trade. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  only  the  best  will  do.  A  man  must  have  good  tools  to  do 
good  work,  and  he  very  quickly  discovers  whether  they  are  good  or  not.  If  a  Cana- 
dian tool  manufacturer  thinks  of  competing  for  the  West  Indian  tool  trade  he  should 
get  samples  of  the  tools  used  and  make  sure  that  he  can  turn  out  as  good  an  imple- 
ment. If  poor  implements  are  sent  down  from  Canada  there  will  be  no  second  sales. 
After  making  sure  that  the  tool  is  as  good  as  can  be  made,  the  next  question  is  whether 
it  can  be  manufactured  in  Canada  at  low  enough  cost  to  compete  with  the  British 
and  American  tools.  The  demand  is  so  great  that  it  is  surely  worth  while  to  try. 
Nearly  every  house  has  a  hatchet  and  a  hammer.  Most  of  the  hatchets  and  some  of 
the  hammers  are  supplied  by  American  manufacturers.  There  is  a  good  sale  for  axes, 
but  more  hatchets  are  sold.  Throughout  the  British  West  Indies  one  kind  of  file  is 
in  demand.  It  is  an  American  file.  The  forks  and  cutlasses  are  chiefly  of  British 
manufacture;  very  few  are  bought  in  the  United  States.  Shovels  are  imported  exten- 
sively from  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  have  the  prices  at  which  most  of  the  tools  and  implements  used  in  the  British 
West  Indies  are  sold  to  the  merchants — the  prices  which  they  pay  f.o.b.  New  York  or 
f.o.b.  Southampton  or  Liverpool,  England,  and  can  furnish  them  to  any  Canadian 
manufacturer  who  may  be  interested. 

At  one  time  the  British  manufacturers  supplied  everything  but  gradually  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  getting  a  foothold,  supplying  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  hatchets, 
hammers  and  files  in  large  quantities.  They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  any  head- 
way against  the  British  manufacturer  in  supplying  the  market  with  forks,  cutlasses 
and  knives.    Rakes  are  not  very  extensively  used  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
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American  manufacturers  have  one  decided  advantage — the  freight  rates  are  very 
much  lower  from  New  York  than  from  English  ports.  Canadian  manufacturers  ship- 
ping from  St.  John  or  Halifax  have  the  same  advantage  over  British  manufacturers. 

Forks  are  usually  packed  in  bundles  covered  with  canvas  while  shovels,  spades 
and  hoes  are  packed  in  barrels  and  cutlasses  in  cases,  usually  five  dozen  in  a  case. 

APPLIANCES  FOR  RUBBER  TAPPING  AND  COLLECTION. 

If  an  extensive  area  of  British  Guiana  should  be  devoted  to  Para  rubber  trees 
as  seems  probable  there  will  be  an  immense  demand  for  knives  for  tapping  rubber 
trees  and  cups  for  catching  rubber.  The  Hills  estate  on. the  Mazaruni  river  will  even- 
tually have  15,000  acres  in  rubber.  At  sixty-five  trees  to  the  acre,  which  is  a  low 
average,  there  would  be  about  a  million  rubber  trees  on  that  one  estate.  In  Ceylon 
a  great  variety  of  knives  are  used  for  tapping  rubber  trees,  special  merits  being  claimed 
tor  each.  Some  of  the  Ceylon  knives  have  been  patented  but  not  all  of  them.  I 
bought  samples  of  tapping  knives  used  in  British  Guiana.  They  could  easily  be  made 
by  any  tool  manufacturer.  I  also  bought  samples  of  the  cups  used  for  catching  the 
rubber  as  it  comes  from  the  tree.  Glass  cups  are  quite  generally  employed  for  the 
purpose,  but  sometimes  aluminum  cups  are  used.  The  aluminum  cup  will  not  break 
so  easily  as  the  glass  cup  either  in  transportation  or  in  usage  on  the  plantations,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  point.  Many  millions  of  rubber  catching  cups  and  tapping 
knives  are  almost  certain  to  be  required  in  British  Guiana  and  a  considerable 
number  in  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia.  It  will  probably  be  three  or 
four  years  before  any  great  number  of  trees  are  old  enough  for  tapping;  it  may  be 
six  or  seven  years.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  tapping  knives  and  rubber  catch- 
ing cups  will  not  be  great,  but  if  Canadian  manufacturers  wish  to  have  that  trade 
they  should  begin  to  supply  the  market  now.  They  should  endeavour  to  be  the  first 
in  the  field.  There  will  be  little  profit  in  the  business  at  first,  while  the  demand  is 
small,  but  there  may  be  great  profits  when  rubber  is  flowing  from  millions  of  trees 
in  British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indian  Islands.  I  can  give  information 
about  the  different  kinds  of  tapping  knives  used  in  Ceylon  to  any  Canadian  manu- 
facturer who  may  be  interested.  In  British  Guiana  the  collecting  cups  are  emptied 
into  small  round  plates  made  of  aluminum.  Thin  cakes  or  mats  of  rubber  are  thus1 
moulded.  These  aluminum  plates  could  be  made  in  Canada.  It  is  important  that 
the  rubber  should  be  dried  quickly  and  on  some  estates  a  drying  apparatus  is  used. 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  about  this  drying  apparatus,  but  this  is  some- 
thing that  Canadian  manufacturers  might  supply  also. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  economy  of  raw  rubber  production  after  the  trees  are 
ready  for  tapping  is  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  collecting  and  emptying  the  cups  at 
many  trees.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  some  device  could  be  invented  that  would 
carry  the  fluid  rubber  from  a  large  number  of  trees  to  a  common  collecting  centre, 
a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  collection  might  be  effected.  As  to  whether  this  would 
be  practical  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  express  an  opinion.  One  difficulty  would  be  the 
tendency  of  the  fluid  rubber  to  coagulate  soon  after  it  comes  from  the  tree. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  raw  rubber  is  a  product  of  the  tropics,  manufac-f 
tured  rubber  deteriorates  much  more  quickly  in  the  tropics  than  it  does  in  the  northern 
zone.  The  result  is  that  many  classes  of  rubber  goods  give  out  so  quickly  that  sub- 
stitutes for  rubber  goods  are  often  used  when  they  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 

In  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  the  manager  of  a  job  printing  office  said  that  he 
had  great  trouble  with  printing  ink  in  that  climate  for  a  long  time,  but  when  he 
explained  the  difficulty  to  the  British  manufacturer  who  supplied  him  with  printing 
ink  he  added  some  chemical  that  very  greatly  improved  it.  He  would  not  tell  what 
the  chemical  was.   He  said  that  was  a  secret.   Possibly  some  chemical  might  be  added 
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in  manufacturing  rubber  that  would  make  manufactured  rubber  goods  stand  the 
climate  better,  but  only  a  rubber  expert  would  be  competent  to  express  an  opinion  aa 
to  whether  this  would  be  practicable. 

DEMAND  FOR  CORRUGATED  IRON  SHEETS. 

There  is  an  immense  demand  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  for  galvanized 
iron  sheets,  both  corrugated  and  plain.  The  corrugated  iron  sheets  are  used  almost 
universally  for  roofing  in  the  country  and  quite  extensively  in  the  towns  for  fences. 

On  the  estates  not  only  the  houses  of  the  managers  but  all  the  barracks  are  roofed 
with  corrugated  iron.  While  some  of  the  peasants  have  huts  with  thatched  roofs, 
those  that  are  able  to  build  houses  of  a  little  better  class  often  have  them  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron  sheets.  They  stand  the  climate  and  protect  against  heavy  tropical 
rains  better  than  any  other  roofing. 

The  corrugarted  iron  sheets  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  but 
to  some  extent  from  the  United  States.  The  American  sheets  are  a  little  lighter  than 
the  British.    Here  again  the  freight  rates  favour  Canadians  and  Americans. 

i  i  GALVANIZED  IRON  BUCKETS. 

There  is  a  very  large  demand  for  galvanized  iron  buckets.  They  are  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes  and  many  peasants  have  several  of  them.  In  some  of  the 
towns  and  villages  every  householder  is  compelled  to  have  galvanized  buckets  for  the 
disposal  of  night  soil  which  must  be  emptied  every  night. 

MANY  WIRE  NAILS  REQUIRED. 

The  British  West  Indies  use  large  quantities  of  wire  nails  and  Canada  is  already 
supplying  them  to  a  considerable  extent.    This  is  a  business  that  will  probably  grow. 

LARGE  SALES  OF  CANADIAN  CORDAGE. 

There  are  large  sales  of  Canadian  cordage  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  demand 
for  rope  and  cord  on  the  various  estates  and  in  the  homes  of  over  two  million  people 
is  quite  extensive.  , 

CANADIAN  PAINTS  ARE  POPULAR. 

A  Halifax  paint  manufacturer  has  built  up  a  profitable  paint  business  in  all  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies  that  have  joined  in  the  Preferential  Agreement. 

The  success  of  Canadian  cordage,  paints  and  nails  in  competition  with  British 
and  American  lines  should  be  an  incentive  to  other  Canadian  manufacturers  to  push 
trade  in  those  colonies. 

CANADIAN  BROOMS  SELL  WELL. 

A  large  trade  in  Canadian  brooms  was  also  developed,  but  in  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana  it  was  said  that  this  trade  was  threatened  with  extinction  owing  to  an  increase 
in  freight  rates. 

LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 

Locks  and  bolts  are  of  course  in  general  demand.  They  are  imported  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  American  articles  are  making  head- 
way, but  Germany  and  France  supplied  part  of  the  demand  before  the  war  began. 
Scales  are  classed  with  locks  in  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  colonies  and  are  imported 
largely  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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LAMPS  AND  LANTERNS. 

Almost  every  house  has  a  lantern  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  have  lamps. 
Tlu\v  are  imported  largely  from  the  United  States.  Canada  might  well  compete  for 
this  trada 

HARNESS  FOR  DONKEYS  AND  MULES. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  donkeys  and  mules  in  all  of  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies.  The  harness  is  sometimes  made  locally,  but  most  of  it  is  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  a  cheap  harness.  It  could  be 
easily  manufactured  in  Canada. 

CHAINS  FOR  DONKEY  CARTS. 

For  hitching  the  donkey  or  mule  to  the  cart  a  combination  of  iron  chain  and  rope 
is  used,  about  half  the  length  being  chain  and  the  other  half  rope.  I  was  unable  to 
ascertain  why  chain  is  required  for  half  the  length  when  rope  is  used  for  the  other 
half.  "  Just  custom,"  I  was  told.  Whatever  the  reason  for  the  combination,  an 
immense  number  of  these  short  iron  chains  and  short  ropes  are  used.  Canada  might 
supply  them. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  CARRIAGES. 

Occasionally  a  peasant  farmer  has  a  horse  and  carriage  as  well  as  a  donkey  and 
cart,  but  not  very  often.  Of  course  every  large  estate  has  horses  and  carriages. 
Carriages  and  wagons  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  but  a  considerable 
number  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Quite  a  number  are  made  by  local  carriage 
and  wagon  builders  in  the  different  colonies.  Some  of  the  estates  employ  their  own 
wagon  builders,  who  use  chiefly  native  wood  in  construction.  Wagon  and  carriage 
hardware  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  but  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

MOTOR  CARS  TAKING  THE  PLACE  OF  CARRIAGES. 

The  motor  car  is  taking  the  place  of  the  horse  and  carriage  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  large  estates.  In  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Barbados  and  Jamaica  there  are 
already  a  large  number  in  use.  Every  estate  of  any  importance  will  have  one  in  a  few 
years.    In  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  a  few  are  already  in  use. 

Owners  of  lime  estates  in  Dominica  are  making  such  great  profits  now  that  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  motor  cars  in  that  island  if  there  were  good  roads,  but 
the  roads  are  outrageously  bad.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  should  watch 
the  good  roar's  movement  in  that  island  and  take  note  that  under  the  energetic  admin- 
istration of  Hon.  Edward  Drayton  there  is  certain  to  be  a  great  improvement  in  roads 
before  long. 

In  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  when  I  asked  a  carriage  dealer  if  there  would  be 
a  good  market  for  Canadian  carriages  there,  he  took  me  to  a  carriage  house  where 
there  were  a  great  number  of  carriages  and  cabs.  "  I  bought  them  in  the  United 
States,"  he  said.  "  They  are  second-hand  but  they  are  good  as  new  and  had  hardly 
been  used  at  all  as  their  owners  had  discarded  them  for  motor  cars.  I  thought  I  had 
a  bargain  and  would  make  money  selling  them  here,  but  I  was  mistaken.  I  can't  sell 
them  because  the  motor  car  craze  has  taken  hold  in  British  Guianr,  and  the  people 
who  can  afford  to  keep  carriages  want  motor  cars." 

BICYCLES  AND  TRICYCLES. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  black  and  coloured  boys  on  bicycles.  Last 
year  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  the  three  largest  colonies  within  the 
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Preferential  Agreement,  the  value  of  importations  of  bicycles  and  tricycles  without 
motors  was  over  $27,600,  while  the  value  of  motor  bicycles  and  tricycles  imported  was 
over  $4,450.    Large  quantities  of  parts  were  also  imported. 


This  series  dealing  with  the  possibilities  for  the  enlargement  of  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  will  be  concluded  with  the  next  number  of  the 
Weekly  Report,  when  the  remainder  of  Chapter  VI,  "  Sale  of  Canadian  Manufactures," 
will  be  presented. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PAPER  REQUIREMENTS. 

'  Mr.  E.  J.  'Wilkinson,  the  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  at  Durban,  has  forwarded 
to  the  Department  particulars  and  samples  of  the  kinds  of  paper  generally  used  in 
South  Africa.  The  samples  submitted  comprise  wrapping,  sealing  and  parchment 
papers,  as  the  following  particulars  will  indicate: — 

Sample. 

No.  1850. — Natural  cap  paper,  20  x  30,  10-lb.  ream,  packed  56  reams  to  the  bale. 
Wholesale  Natal  price,  TP  cents  a  ream. 
Similar  paper,  13  lb.  per  ream,  packed  40  reams  to  bale,  wholesale  price, 
60  cents  per  ream. 

No.  1851. — Buff  cap  paper,  20  x  30,  10-lb.  to  ream,  packed  40  reams  to  bale.  Whole- 
sale Natal  price,  60  cents  a  ream. 
Similar  paper  13-lb.  ream,  40  reams  to  bale,  71  cents  a  ream. 

No.  1852. — Greaseproof  paper,  18  x  33,  18-lb.  to  ream,  40  reams  in  bale.  Wholesale 
Natal  price,  $1.20  per  ream. 
Similar  paper,  cut  9  x  11,  packed  in  lb.  packe'ts,  12  cents  per  lb. 

No.  1853. — Sealing  paper  in  rolls,  24  and  30  in.  wide,  $7.50  per  cwt. 

No.  1854. — Sealing  paper,  29  x  45,  35  lb.  per  ream,  40  reams  in  bale,  $1.80  per  ream. 

No.  1855. — Sealing  paper,  29  x  45,  45  lb.  per  ream,  10  reams  in  bale,  $2.10  per  roam. 

No.  1856. — Sealing  paper,  20  x  45,  60  lb.  per  ream,  10  reams  in  bale,  $2.85  per  ream. 

No.  1857. — Ochre  glazed  paper,  29  x  45,  60  lb.  per  ream,  10  reams  to  bale,  $2.05  per 
ream. 

No.  1858. — Parchment  brown  paper,  29  x  45,  63  lb.  to  ream,  10  reams  to  bale,  $3.15  per 
ream. 

The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale  prices  ruling  in  Natal  up  to  January  1. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  need  to  confine  attention  to  the  samples  sub- 
mitted and  it  is  suggested  that  interested  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  should  for- 
ward a  set  of  samples,  together  with  wholesale  prices,  to  South  Africa.  A  list  of 
South  African  firms  who  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position 
to  export  paper  has  been  furnished  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  A-609.) 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES  REQUIRED  BY  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

A  firm  in  Birmingham,  England,  who  have  already  sold  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment goods  valued  at  over  £1,000,000,  have  informed  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  that  they  are  prepared  to  purchase  several  thousand  pairs  of  shoes 
required  by  the  French  Government,  as  well  as  leather  laces  and  hay.  Six  copies  of 
the  boot  specification  have  been  furnished  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  A-1556.)  It  is  stated  that  the  contract  cannot  be  secured 
unless  the  boots  can  be  landed  at  Havre  for  10s.  6d.  per  pair. 

The  specification  for  the  laces  required  have  also  been  forwarded  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application.  With  regard  to  the  hay,  the  quotations  should  be  per  ton 
of  '2,-2-iO  lbs.,  delivered  at  Havre.  For  all  the  above  payments  will  be  made  against  docu- 
ments. Any  Canadian  manufacturer  or  exporter  who  may  be  interested  should  com- 
municate with  the  Department  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  in  question. 
(Refer  File  No.  A-1556.) 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  J ournal  publishes  the  following  summary  of  a  report  of  H.M. 
Consul-General  at  Odessa  upon  the  opportunities  for  British  trade  in  Southern 
Russia : — 

SUCCESS  OF  GERMAN  ENTERPRISE. 

The  market  for  general  goods  in  Southern  Russia  has  been  almost  monopolized 
by  the  Germans  owing  to  their  having  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  requirements 
and  technicalities  of  that  market,  giving  every  facility  in  the  way  of  arrangements 
for  payment  on  the  one  part  and  delivery  on  the  other,  and  in  everything  meeting  the 
views  of  the  buyers. 

At  the  moment  many  supplies  have  ceased  and  a  large  number  of  good  firms  in 
Odessa  have  applied  to  the  Consulate-General  for  the  addresses  of  British  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  but  so  far  with  little  result  ensuing.  Quantities  of  catalogues 
and  price  lists  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  received  at  the  Consulate-General 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  French,  all  are  printed  in  English.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  British  firms  merely  to  write  to  the  Consulate-General  for  the  names  of  suitable 
persons  to  take  up  the  sale  of  their  goods ;  in  view  of  the  enormous  business  that  could 
be  done  and  the  actual  circumstances  most  favourable  to  British  enterprise,  firms 
should  send  out,  if  not  one  of  their  partners,  a  confidential  employee,  speaking  if 
possible  French  or  Russian,  and  having  full  powers  to  sign  contracts,  etc.,  in  the  name 
of  his  firm.  Such  contracts  should  be  carefully  drawn  up  and  signed  before  a  notary, 
in  which  matter  the  Consul-General  will  give  any  assistance  and  advice  required.  If 
the  firm  has  already  been  doing  business  in  Southern  Russia,  the  representative  should 
look  into  what  clients  the  firm's  agent  has,  visit  these  and  others  and  accept  contracts 
for  delivery  of  goods  as  soon  as  the  Dardanelles  are  opened.  Where  the  firm  has  not 
hitherto  done  business,  the  Consul-General  will  give  assistance  in  every  way  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  agent. 

One  British  firm,  which  has  been  doing  business  in  Odessa  and  in  other  parts  of 
Russia  for  some  thirty  years  with  no  very  great  result,  recently  sent  out  a  member  of 
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the  firm  with  a  view  to  capturing  that  part  of  their  trade  which  had  gone  to  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  representative  of  the  firm  found  that  its  agent  was  not  satisfactory^ 
nominated  another,  visited  with  him  the  firm's  clients  and  looked  up  new  ones,  with 
the  result  that  he  made  contracts  for  delivery  of  goods,  as  soon  as  the  Dardanelles 
should  be  open,  to  a  value  exceeding  the  amount  of  business  done  by  his  firm  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  Similar  results  followed  visits  to  Petrograd,  Moscow  ancTbther 
cities.  The  Russian  man  of  business  is  prepared  to  pay  his  debts,  but  he  likes  to  be 
visited  by  and  know  personally  the  foreign  firms  with  which  he  deals.  As  showing 
how  little  attention  is  paid  to  Russia  by  British  travellers,  whether  commercial  or 
tourists,  statistics  show  that  in  1912  only  some  15,000  British  subjects  visited  that 
country,  whereas  over  a  million  Germans  crossed  the  frontier. 

A  study  of  Russian  imports  will  show  what  an  enormous  amount  of  trade  there 
is  to  be  captured  in  European  Russia  alone,  much  of  it  in  articles  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  population,  while  United  Kingdom  firms  would,  of  course,  have 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  prices  and  terms  which  were  offered  by 
the  Germans.  As  German  competition  has  virtually  ceased  for  the  present — a  certain 
amount  of  German  merchandise,  however,  still  enters  the  country  made  up  with  British 
wrappers,  etc.,  and  purporting  to  be  of  British  make — United  Kingdom  firms  should 
now  be  in  a  stronger  position  in  dealing  with  customers  than  they  have  ever  before, 
been. 

Where  there  is  a  vast  trade  open  to  be  captured  in  almost  every  class  of  goods  it 
would  take  too  much  time  to  go  into  the  detail  of  every  class,  but  reference  may  be 
made  to  motors  and  bicycles.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  in  Odessa  365  motor  cars, 
94  motor  cycles,  38  motor  lorries,  and  1,828  bicycles. .  These  have  all  been  requisitioned 
for  Government  use,  and  as  the  private  owners  have  not  been  able  to  replace  them 
there  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  getting  good  orders  for  delivery. 

Among  the  cars  in  use  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  and  most  expensive 
makes,  but  these  were  limited  in  number.  The  car  mostly  required  is  a  strong 
machine  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  bad  roads  and  should  not  exceed,  say, 
£500  in  price.  In  H.M.  Consul-General's  opinion  this  business  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  British  manufacturers  at  the  present  time,  but  it  would  have  to  be  done  by 
personal  attendance  on  the  spot. 

H.M.  Consul-General  concludes  with  the  remark  that  now  is  the  time  for  British 
firms  seriously  to  undertake  securing  markets  for  their  goods  in  Russia  and  not  to 
wait  till  the  war  is  over,  that  this  should  be  done  by  sending  out  members  of  their 
firms  with  full  powers  to  act,  and  that  the  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  Russian  char- 
acter in  their  business  dealings  are  patience,  even  temper,  and  great  suavity  of 
manner. 


INQUIRY  FOR  FOLDING  COTS  AND  CRADLES. 

The  Department  has  received  from  Mr.  F.  Dane,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow, 
copies  of  the  catalogue  of  a  Glasgow  firm  who  are  in  the  habit  of  importing  folding 
cribs,  cots  and  cradles,  and  are  desirous  of  making  connection  with  any  Canadian 
house  that  would  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  business.  They  claim  to  have  a  con- 
siderable outlet  for  these  goods  and  express  a  desire  to  see  a  share  of  the  trade  going 
to  a  Canadian  manufacturer.  These  cots  are  made  in  such  a  manner  that  they  fold 
up  and  the  cradles  come  in  knock-down  form  so  that  a  screw  driver  can  do  the  balance 
of  the  work  when  received  by  the  importer.  The  catalogue  indicates  the  styles  at 
present  in  use  but  it  is  stated  that  these  need  not  be  followed  identically.  Any  Cana- 
dian firm  who  may  be  interested  may  inspect  this  catalogue  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  A-1368.) 

7797^-3^ 
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BENTWOOD  CHAIRS. 

The  same  firm  is  also  anxious  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  firms 
prepared  to  -ship  bentwood  chairs  to  the  United  Kingdom.  These  chairs  should  he  in 
knock-down  form  complete  to  the  point  that  a  screw  driver  can  do  the  finishing  and 
should  be  packed  in  lots  of  one  dozen.  The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1368.) 


NORWEGIAN  WHEAT  PURCHASES. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  the  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  at  Christiania,  has  informed 
the  Department  that  the  Norwegian  Government  is  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
wheat.  A  contract  for  3,000  tons  has  recently  been  filled  from  Russia  at  prices  similar 
to  those  quoted  for  United  States  wheat  laid  down  in  Norway.  It  is  reported  that 
further  supplies  are  to  be  purchased  in  the  near  future. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  10,  1915: — 

Cheese:  — 

Bristol   91/         93/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   91/         93/  n 

London   r   92/  94/ 

Glasgow                                                                .  .  90/  92/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol    69/         73/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   67/         72/  « 

London   70/  74/ 

Glasgow   

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   63/         67/  n 

London  

Glasgow   72/  73/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   67/          70/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   64/6  67/ 

London   64/  68/ 

Glasgow   - 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  13,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities 
imported  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals  living : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves  

Sheep  and  lambs   

Swine  

Horses  

Fresh  meat : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Mutton       ii  H  ii    

Pork  „  „  „   

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon  

Beef  

Hams  

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted    

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned)  "  

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter  

Margarine  

Cheese     

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

ii  cream    

H  condensed    

••     preserved,  other  kinds   

Eggs    Gt.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    » 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard  

Corn,  grain  an  d  flour  :— 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley    i 

Oats   it 

Peas   ii 

Beans  i 

Maize  or  Indian  corn    i 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples   ii 

Pears  i 

Hay   Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


39 

27 

99 

196,783 
207,003 
24,326 
22,195 

198,551 
101,496 
6,392 
39,078 

169,569 
948 

OQ  Odd 

6,511 
2,830 

173,427 
797 

.34,  Aid 

4,113 

5,028 

15,777 

25,272 

96,298 
31,386 
42,236 

98,600 
27,064 
39,578 

148 
24,192 
14 

522,167 
17,560 
4,611 
10,665 
45,968 

30,154 
568 
237,598 
37,248 
1,836 
4,157 
53,848 

2,469,600 
179,200 
272,300 
601,100 
35,040 
17,5S0 
374,800 

1,649,500 
342,600 
288,700 
769,000 
23,537 
47,940 
1,007,100 

37,047 
1,586 
320 
454 

69,945 
826 
16 
5,575 
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POSSIBLE  MINERAL  EXPORT  FROM  CANADA. 

Mr.  W,  L.  Griffith,  the  secretary  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  17  Vic- 
toria Street,  London,  8.W.",  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
a  firm  of  varnish  and  japan  manufacturers,  which  refers  to  the  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  barium  sulphate  and  sulphate  of  strontium.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
consumption  of  barium  sulphate  in  Great  Britain  will  probably  run  into  anywhere 
between  fifty  to  a  hundred  tons  per  annum,  with  prices  ranging  from  40s.  to  60s.  and 
70s.  per  ton.  The  material  should  be  supplied  in  a  very  finely  powdered  state,  and  the 
whiter  the  quality  the  higher  the  price.  It  should  be  packed  in  double  sacks,  or  casks, 
so  as  to  be  transported  without  getting  wet,  it  being  an  article  that  absorbs  moisture 
fairly  easily. 

If  strontium  sulphate  can  be  mined  in  the  same  way  as  the  sulphate  of  barium, 
the  one  would  very  soon  take  the  place  of  the  other,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  supplies 
used  in  England  have  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  come  from  Germany,  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  suppliers  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade.  The  firm 
rot  erred  to  offers  to  provide  samples  of  the  current  qualities  of  sulphate  of  barium  that 
are  now  used  in  England,  should  any  Canadian  producer  care  to  follow  up  the  matter. 
The  name  and  address  of  this  firm  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  File  No.  A-1098.) 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  February  3,  1915,  setting  forth  the 
list  of  articles  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  or  all 
destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Report  No.  579.  Certain  amendments 
and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made,  by  adopting  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 

FURTHER  PROHIBITIONS. 

(1)  That  the  heading  of  "Draw  plates,  jewelled,  for  drawing  steel  wire"  in  the 
list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other 
than  British  possessions  and  protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  inserted  in 
its  place  "Draw  plates,  jewelled,  for  drawing  steel  wire,  and  diamonds  prepared  for 
use  therein." 

(2)  That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  possessions 
and  protectorates:— 

Paraffin  wax, 
Prussiate  of  soda. 
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POSITION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  STEEL  TRADE. 

In  view  of  the  important  place  taken  by  iron  and  steel  among  trade  products  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the  March  19th  number  of  Made  in  Britain  and 
which  deals  with  the  position  held  by  Great  Britain  and  her  possibilities  for  further 
advancement  in  the  steel  trade  of  the  world,  should  be  of  interest: — 

CHANGE  IN  RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

Living,  as  we  are,  in  the  steel  age,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  mind 
instinctively  classifies  nations  according  to  their  relative  positions  as  iron  and  steel 
producers  and  traders.  The  non-technical  man,  therefore,  on  the  strength  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  was  until  recent  years  acknowledged  throughout  the  world,  unhesitatingly 
places  Great  Britain  first  in  the  list.  Thirty  years  ago  that  idea  would  have  been 
quite  sound,  for  then  Great  Britain  was  by  far  the  largest  iron  producer  in  the  world, 
with  an  output  of  nearly  7£  million  tons  of  pig-iron — the  raw  material  of  all  iron  and 
steel  products — compared  with  some  4,000,000  tons  in  the  United  States,  about  3,700,- 
000  tons  in  Germany  and  1,500,000  tons  in  France.  To-day,  however,  this  country 
takes  a  bad  third  place,  with  an  output  of  only  10<-|  million  tons  of  pig-iron,  while  the 
United  States  leads  with  about  30  million  tons  under  normally  prosperous  conditions 
and  Germany  takes  second  place  with  .about  19^  million  tons.  The  production  of  pig- 
iron,  however,  represents  only  part  of  the  case,  so  we  may  examine  the  next  stage — 
the  manufacture  of  steel  in  its  preliminary  or  ingot  form.  Here  the  position  is  rela- 
tively similar,  the  United  States  retaining  a  hopeless  lead  and  Germany  more  than 
doubling  our  production.  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  growth  of  the 
German  steel  output  has  been  almost  phenomenal;  it  has  trebled  in  about  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts,  however,  is  not  that  Great 
Britain  is  decadent,  as  some  wise  men  with  a  little  knowledge  would  have  us  believe; 
the  fact  is  that  this  country  obtained  a  good  start  in  the  matter  of  industrial  progres- 
sion and  the  development  of  natural  mineral  resources,  and  placed  herself  in  a  position 
which  was  not  really  in  keeping  with  her  size,  population  or  resources.  America,  on 
the  other  hand,,  was  a  country  in  practically  the  infancy  of  development  and  it  was 
not  then  known  that  her  natural  resources  of  coal  and  iron — the  two  essentials  for  a 
great  steel  industry — were  so  immense  as  to  dwarf  those  of  the  older  countries.  We 
now  know  that  it  is  vain  to  dream  of  competition  with  America  in  the  matter  of 
quantity  of  coal  and  iron  output,  though  that  fact,  of  course,  does  not  discount  the 
importance  from  a  commercial  standpoint  of  the  British  coal  and  iron  industries. 
To-day  we  have,  and  are  likely  to  retain  for  very  many  years,  a  vast  coal-exporting 
business,  .amounting  in  1914  to  62,000,000  tons,  exclusive  of  18,500,000  tons  shipped 
as  bunkers,  while  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  we  exported  4,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron 
and  manufactured  iron  and  steel  (apart  from  machinery  of  all  sorts,  hardware,  etc., 
and  ships),  testifies  to  the  hold  which  we  have  kept  on  the  world's  markets. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  these  exports  included  railway  rails  and  material,  plain 
and  shaped  bars  of  a  large  variety,  joists  and  girders,  hoop  and  strip  iron  and  steel, 
sheets  and  plates,  tinplates,  galvanized  sheets,  forgings,  castings  and  a  variety  of  other 
descriptions  representing  the  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  skilled  labour  and  technical 
knowledge  in  manufacturing,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain,  "  though  superseded 
is  not  useless  "  in  the  steel  trade. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

A  fact  that  is  of  interest  is,  that  the  rise  of  the  German  industry  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  technical  discovery  in  the  early  'eighties  of  two  Englishmen — Thomas  and 
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Gilchrist  who,  by  the  discovery  of  what  is  known  as  the  basic  process  of  steel  making, 
rendered  valuable  and  usable  the  hitherto  useless  phosphoric  ores  of  Germany.  The 
same  process  has  permitted  the  economic  development  of  one  of  the  greatest  ore  fields 
in  Europe — that  lying-  in  the  Lorraine  area  and  extending  into  both  French  and  Ger- 
man territory.  This  fact  incidentally  explains  the  rise  in  the  French  iron  production 
from  about.  U  million  tons  in  1886  to  5£  million  tons  in  1913. 

No1  only  has  Great  Britain  given  a  lead  to  the  world  in  the  inception  of  the  great 
steel  age,  but  she  has  been  in  the  front  rank  in  the  scientific  and  technical  discoveries 
that  have  produced  the  modern  stoels  on  which  engineering  in  all  its  branches  is  now 
dependent.  The  limitation  set  by  the  nature  of  wrought  iron — the  chief  form  of  com- 
mercial iron  in  the  days  before  Bessemer  astonished  the  world  by  his  process  of  pro- 
ducing what  is  now  known  as  mild  steel — -rendered  the  progress  of  engineering,  as  we 
now  understand  the  term,  practically  impossible.  The  cost  of  producing  steel  by  the 
pre-Bessemer  process  confined  the  material  to  tools  and  similar  appliances,  and  all 
stuff  for  work  of  any  size  was  preforce  a  combination  of  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron. 
To-day  we  have  almost  every  grade  of  steel,  from  mild  forgeable  qualities  suitable 
for  the  varied  requirements  of  the  structural  engineer  to  the  tool  steels  of  glass- 
scratching  hardness  and  which  will  cut  other  steels  and  cast  irons  at  even  a  red  heat— 
a  thing  which  would  have  been  accounted  an  extraordinary  absurdity  a  few  years  ago. 
British  initiative  and  research  is  responsible  for  these  developments  also. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  pronouncing 
the  decadence  of  this  country  in  the  great  steel  industry,  nor  is  there  any  cause  for 
such  a  pronouncement  in  a  general  sense.  The  world  is  continually  presenting  new 
fields  for  the  disposal  of  steel  and  iron  products  of  every  description,  from  the  raw 
pig-iron  and  the  plain  bar  of  steel  to  the  highly-complex  finished  machine  or  loco- 
motive; and  Great  Britain  is  still  one  of  the  countries  to  which  consumers  in  these 
markets  first  appeal.  The  years  of  steady  development  of  plant  and  machinery,  pro- 
cesses and  technical  skill,  cannot  be  duplicated  readily;  even  the  raw  materials  are 
handy  in  a  new  country.  Moreover,  many  countries  (Sweden  and  Spain  are  good 
examples)  with  ore  resources  lack  fuel  resources,  with  the  result  that  they  are  rather 
exporters  of  raw  material  to  Great  Britain  and  other  producers  of  manufactured 
goods,  than  producers  themselves. 

SHORTCOMINGS  OF  BRITISH  PRODUCERS. 

But  despite  our  present  solid  position  and  technical  advancement  there  are  some 
points  of  vital  importance  that  do  not  receive  proper  attention,  and  neglect  in  those 
directions  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  serious  disadvantage  in  international  competition. 
There  is  too  often  displayed  by  British  manufacturers  an  indifference  to  new  demands 
and  a  tendency  to  plod  along  on  the  old  lines,  allowing  customers  to  have  certain 
special  requirements  met  by  foreign  enterprise.  This  is  not  a  technical  deficiency, 
it  is  a  commercial  laxity.  An  example  recently  much  discussed  is  that  of  certain 
motor  car  parts  of  alloy  steels,  which  have  been  extensively  obtained  from  abroad, 
though  every  requisite  of  technical  skill  and  plant  was  available  here.  The  light  steel- 
castings  trade  affords  another  example,  for  British  steel  founders  have  lost  a  good 
deal  of  trade  to  the  continent,  simply  through  inherent  conservatism  in  methods  and 
the  application  of  knowledge  which  British  scientific  research  has  provided. 

In  purely  business  matters,  too,  there  have  been  and  still  are  grave  laxities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  representation  in  foreign  markets,  in  proper  methods  of 
advertising  and  even  in  quoting  to  inquirers  in  the  desired  currency  and  measure. 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  catalogues,  price  lists  and  quotations  being  sent  to 
Russian  inquirers,  for  example,  printed  in  English,  with  English  weights,  measures 
and  currency — a  combination  which  is  almost  fatal  to  the  success  of  attempted  busi- 
ness with  such  a  country.    Representatives  with  often  only  the  barest  smattering  of 
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the  language,  too,  are  often  sent  abroad  in  the  interest  of  important  manufactures. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  defects  of  British  methods  which  will  go  far  to  determine  the 
future  of  the  country's  steel  trade;  for  it  essentially  must  rest  largely  on  foreign 
demand.  No  amount  of  skill  in  workmanship  or  quality  of  product  will  counter- 
balance these  defects  in  British  methods,  and  when  we  find  technically  competent 
competitors  such  as  Germany  exerting  every  effort  of  business  organization  to  meet 
her  foreign  customers,  it  behooves  us  in  the  interest  of  our  future  stability  in  th« 
world's  markets  to  set  our  house  in  order. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 

The  Department  is  informed  by  the  Canadian  Government  agent  in  Philadelphia 
that  .there  is  a  growing  demand  in  that  market  for  Canadian  fish.  On  one  circuit 
Comprised  of  325  retail  stores,  and  on  a  chain  of  provision  shops,  herrings  from  Nova 
Scotia  are  being  sold.  Another  Canadian  product  that  finds  favour  in  the  kitchens  of 
Philadelphia  is  turnips.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  sale  of  Canadian 
produce  throughout  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  shows  an  encouraging  increase. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  for  equipment  required  by  several. 
Australian  railway  and  tramway  systems,  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Department  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  Boss,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  Although  these  tender 
forms  have  not  yet  come  to  hand  they  are  daily  expected  and  when  received  may  be 
inspected  by  interested  Canadian  firms  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  A-1435.) 

Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders 
close,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


VICTORIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS.  MELBOURNE. 


Contract. 

Dat 

e  closing. 

1915. 

28,711 

May 

5  

28,359 

19  

28,563 

19  

28,591 

M 

19  

28,590 

June 

2  

28,621 

ii 

2  

28,458 

H 

16  

28,459 

n 

16  

28,616 

ti 

16  

28,624 

July 

7  

28,625 

7  

28,627 

28,628 

ii 

7  

28,629 

7  

28,630 

28,631 

7  

28,632 

7  

28,633 

7  

28,634 

7  

28,635 

7  

28,636 

7   

28,637 

7   

28,684 

7  

28,712 

7  

Equipment. 


9,400  incandescent  electric  lamps. 

120  track  transformers. 

Electrical  equipments  for  new  bogie  cars. 

Electric  signals  and  spare  parts. 

Electric  tiain  stops. 

Bogie  trucks,  wheels  and  axles. 

1 15-ton  electric  crane  and  accessories  as  per  drawing. 

1  5-ton  electric  crane  and  accessories  as  per  drawing. 

1  1,000  ampere  hour  storage  battery  and  accessories. 

1  rope  air  compressor  and  accessories  as  per  drawing. 

5  high  speed  single  spindle  sensitive  drilling  machines  and  accessories. 

1  double  ended  notching  machines  and  accessories. 

1  channel,  angle  and  bar  straightening  machine  and  accessories. 

3  high  speed  capstan  lathes  and  accessories. 

1  high  speed  vertical,  horizontal  millingand  profiling  machine  and  accessories 

1  pneumatic  hand  draft  power  moulding  machine  and  accessories. 

2  10-cwt  steam  hammers  and  accessories. 

1  dydraulic  bending  and  flanging  press — 100  tons— and  accessories. 

2  pneumatic  sand  riddling  and  separating  machines  and  accessories. 
1  hydraulic  pig-iron  breaker  and  accessories. 

1  9-in.  gap  toolmaker's  lathe  and  accessories. 

1  9-in.  toolmaker's  lathe  and  accessories. 

2  5-ft.  high  speed  belt  driven  radial  drilling  machines  and  accessories. 
14,056  lbs.  high  speed  tool  steel,  assorted  sizes. 
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HAWTHORN   TRAMWAYS   TRUST,  MELBOURNE. 


Contract. 

1  >ate  closing. 

Equipment. 

3 
14 
15 

April  21,  1915  

837  steel  poles. 

Supply,  delivery  and  erection  of  buffer  battery. 
Booster  motor  generator  and  switchgear. 

n     20,  1915  

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  STATE  RAILWAYS,  SYDNEY. 

On  February  22,  an  indent  was  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  railways  to 
the  agent  general  of  that  State  in  London  for: — 

100  "  Wirt "  copper  brushes,  estimated  cost   £     18    0  0 

12,000  galls.  Wakefield  Cylinder  Oil,  estimated  cost   £  1,150   0  0 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  STORES  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE,  SYDNEY. 


On  February  22,  an  indent  was  forwarded  by  the  New  iSouth  Wales  Stores  Supply 
Committee  to  the  agent  general  of  that  State  in  London  for: — 


150  dozen  erasers  

2,320  dozen  lead  pencils. 


J  estimated  cost   ..£140   0  0 


Other  indents  placed  with  the  agent  general  for  New  South  Wales,  London,  by 
the  New  South  Wales  Stores  Supply  Committee  are  as  follows: — 


Indent  No. 


10397/534 
15/955 
10807/550 
1122(5/464 


Date  of  Indent. 


February  17th,  1915 
March  1st,  1915,.. 

1st,  1915... 

6th,  1915... 


Particulars. 


370  yds.  blue  Venetian  

1,300  yds.  dungaree   ,  

4,680  doz.  pieces  red  tape.  

Paper  for  school  writing  and  drawing  books 


Estimated 
cost. 


150 
46 
180 
4,175 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  TENDER  BOARD. 

Tenders  closing  on  April  22,  1915,  at  the  office  of  the  Government  Tender  Board, 
Perth,  W.A.:— 

No.  40  A  1915  Oregon  (Douglas  fir.) 

No.  43  A  1915  American  white  pine  shelving  and  sugar  pine. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco,  are  indicated  thus : — 

From  San  Francisco  April  13th  due  Melbourne  May  4th. 

ii  ii   May  11th     u  n   June  1st, 

.1     Vancouver  May  12th  h   June  5th. 

ii     San  Francisco   June  8th      "         n   June  29th. 

ii     Vancou  er.. . .  ,  June  9th     n         m   July  3rd. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

GKENADA. 

Keport  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  the  Year  1913. 
(By  the  Colonial  Secretary.) 

INCREASE  IN  TRADE. 

The  value  .of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  in  the  last  five  years  is  as 


follows : — 

Imports  Exports. 

1909   £268,236  £284,846 

1910   279,236  291,760 

1911   309,227  264,640 

1912   279,875  285,590 

1913   282,927  367,149 


IMPORTS. 

The  origin  af  imports  was  as  follows: — 


From —  Value.  Percentage. 

United  Kingdom                                                                    £113,076  40 

British  Colonies                                                                        69,135  24 

Foreign  countries                                                                      100,716  36 

United  States  (alone)                                                               88,342  31 

Canada  (alone)                                                                          9,214  3 

While  the  subjoined  table  gives  the  principal  details  of  the  articles  imported 
into  Grenada : — 

Apparel   £  4,652 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes   5,289 

Boots  and  shoes   5,509 

Bullion  and  bank  notes.   1,621 

Butter   2,696 

China  and  earthenware   1,064 

Coal   2,260 

Cotton  goods   28,984 

Cutlery   212 

Fish  of  all  kinds   15,676 

Glass  and  glassware                                                                     .  1,439 

Grain — 

Oats   4,910 

Rice   8,286 

Wheaten  flour   42,917 

Haberdashery  and  millinery   5,640 

Hardware   2,360 

Hats  and  bonnets   2,575 

Lard   2,163 

Leather,  dressed  and  undressed   1,374 

Machinery   1,904 

Manures,  chemical  and  other   8,958 

Meats,  canned,  salted,  etc   7,669 

Medicines  and  drugs   3,388 

Metals  and  manufactures  of   9,140 

Oils- 
Cotton  seed   2,381 

Olive  and  refined  food  x   2,593 

Kerosene   4,103 

Oleomargarine   4,347 

Silk,  manufactures  of   628 

Soaps   4,250 

Spirits  (potable)   6,556 

Sugar,  unrefined   10,875 

refined   2,817 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   541 

"        manufactured,  cigars   2,376 

cigarettes   1,113 

Wine   2,529 

Wood  and  timber   7,716 

Shingles   621 

Furniture   2,637 

Wool,  manufactures  of   2,347 
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The  trade  in  chemical  manures  lias  largely  increased  of  late  years,  partly  owing 
to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  more  scientific  methods  of  culti- 
vation being  adopted. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  sugar  crop,  resulting  in  the  distillation  of 
rum  becoming  dependent  on  imported  molasses,  a  marked  increase  in  the  importation 
of  spirits  took  place.  !So  depleted  were  the  stocks  of  rum  that  a  reduction  of  the  pro- 
tective duty  of  8s.  to  6s.  a  gallon  was  necessary  to  allow  the  importation  of  rum,  which 
resulted  in  1.1,225  gallons,  as  compared  with  69  gallons  in  the  previous  year,  being 
imported. 

Importations  of  sugar  were  again  above  the  average  owing  to  the  sugar  crop 
having  been  practically  destroyed  by  drought,  the  value  of  unrefined  sugar  imported 
being  £10,8?5,  as  compared  with  £11,401  in  1912. 


EXPORTS. 

The  exports  ior  the  year  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year  of 
£81,000,  or  28  per  cent,  the  total  value  being  £367,149,  as  against  £285,590  in  1912. 
The  distribution  of  the  exports  appear  as  under: — 

To —  Value.  Percentage. 

United  Kingdom   £228,232  62 

British  Colonies   6,496  2 

Foreign  countries   132,421  36 

Canada  (alone)   401 

United  States  (alone)   89,666  24 

In  quantity  the  exports  of  cocoa  slightly  exceeded  those  of  1912 — 105,284  cwt. 
as  against  101,043  cwt.;  while  the  value  rose  from  £225,317  to  £303,073,  an  increase 
of  35  per  cent. 

The  value  of  nutmegs  and  mace  export  rose  to  £25,205  and  £18,939,  as  compared 
with  £21,737  and  £15,040  in  1912,  respectively. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  confined  entirely  to  Carriacou,  and  the  industry  is 
steadily  progressing.  Marie  Galante  is  practically  the  only  variety  planted,  efforts  to 
establish  Sea  Island  cotton  having  so  far  proved  unsuccessful.  The  cotton  exported 
last  year  was  of  the  value  of  £10,499,  as  compared  with  £9,019  in  1912,  while  the  value 
of  cotton  seed  sent  away  was  £2,779,  as  against  £1,964  in  the  previous  year. 

The  other  products  exported  included: — 

Value. 

Lime  juice   .  .  £240 

Avocado  pears   373 

Cocoanuts   316 

Copra   255 

Turtle  shell   473 

SHIPPING. 

The  shipping  tonnage,  inwards  and  outwards,  in  the  last  five  years  has  been : — 

Yea*.  Total. 

1909   586,074 

1910   590,451 

1911   .  .  535,161 

1912   565,788 

1913   656,191 

Of  the  total  in  1913,  633,302  was  steam  tonnage,  representing  172  steamers,  all 
British. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Grenada  is  regularly  visited  by  the  following  lines  of  steamers: — (1)  The  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  under  a  ten-year  contract  from  August,  1907,  the  colony 
paying  an  annual  subsidy  of  £900  during  that  period.    The  steamers  of  the  company 
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leave  Southampton  every  alternate  Wednesday  for  Barbados  and  Trinidad,  connecting 
at  the  latter  island  with  an  intercolonial  steamer,  which  sails  on  the  same  day  for 
Grenada,  arriving  there  on  alternate  Wednesdays  in  the  morning  and  proceeding  to 
the  northern  British  West  Indian  Islands.  The  intercolonial  steamer  returns  to 
Grenada  from  the  northern  islands  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Monday  following,  and 
connects  the  next  day  at  Trinidad  with  the  transatlantic  steamer  which  leaves  for 
Southampton  via  Barbados. 

(2-)  The  direct  line  of  steamers  between  London  and  the  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana.  The  steamers  of  this  line  are,  at  present,  combined  with  the  Koyal  Mail 
cargo  service,  and  arrive  on  alternate  Tuesdays  with  cargo  and  mails  from  London. 
During  the  cocoa  crop  they  also  return  as  a  general  rule  on  the  homeward  voyage, 
fortnightly,  for  cargo. 

(3)  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  Canadian  steamers  call  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  from  Halifax,  via  Bermuda,  and  once  a  month  on  Wednesdays  on  their 
homeward  passage. 

(4)  The  steamers  of  the  Trinidad  Shipping  and  Trading  Company  leave  New 
York  for  Grenada  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  after  leaving  the  colony 
call  at  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  and  return  to  Grenada  en  route  to  New  York, 
the  length  of  the  direct  passage  being  about  eight  days. 

In  addition  to  the  above  lines,  more  than  forty  mails  are  sent  or  received  in  the 
year  by  other  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

CABLE  CONNECTIONS. 

Grenada  is  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  the  cable  of  the  West  India  and 
Panama  Telegraph  Company,  to  which  is  paid  an  annual  grant  of  £600  a  year.  Since 
October  1,  1914,  the  rates  have  been  sensibly  reduced,  those  for  the  principal  places 
being  per  word: — 

United  Kingdom,  2s.  6d. 

Canada  and  United  States,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8^d. 

Deferred  rate  messages  to  the  United  Kingdom,  British  colonies  and  other  places, 
where  applicable,  are  chargeable  at  half  rates. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Grenada  and  its  dependencies  on  December  31,  1913,  was  esti- 
mated to  have  been  69,307.  According  to  the  census  returns  on  April  2,  1911,  it  was 
66,750,  and  on  December  31,  1912,  68,485.  Allowing  for  a  natural  increase  of  1,083 
and  for  an  excess  of  emigration  over  immigration  of  261  during  1913,  the  above 
result,  an  increase  of  2,557  since  the  census,  is  reached. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

HONG  KONG  LUMBER  TRADE. 

The  imports  of  lumber  into  Hong  Kong  during  1914,  especially  of  Oregon  pine 
and  other  Lumber  from  the  United  States,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  port 
and  exceeded  the  imports  of  1913  by  fully  100  per  cent.  The  total  imports  of  lumber 
from  the  United  States  during  the  year  amounted  to  12,155,242  feet,  of  which  1,896,- 
8  tO  feet  were  of  redwood  sleepers  and  about  200,000  feet  of  spars,  the  rest  being  of 
Oregon  pine.  Of  the  imports  substantially  1,500,000  feet  are  still  on  hand  subject 
to  sale. 

The  great  increase  in  imports,  however,  represents  actual  increase  in  consumption 
as  a  rule.  There  has  been  an  active  campaign  carried  on  in  behalf  of  American  lum- 
ber and  timber  for  various  purposes,  with  the  result  that  these  various  materials  have 
been  imported  for  purposes  for  which  they  have  not  been  used  heretofore.  There  has 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  building  going  on  in  Hong  Kong  and  vicinity  during  the 
year,  which  has  taken  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  increase.  In  general,  Ameri- 
can lumber  is  becoming  used  more  freely  for  many  purposes  in  this  market  in  the 
place  of  various  hardwoods  from  the  East  Indies. 

Freight  rates  during  the  year  have  been  fairly  favourable.  At  the  beginning  of 
1914  they  ranged  from  $6  to  $6.50  to  $7  per  thousand  feet.  Immediately  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  however,  they  increased  greatly,  taking  a  big  jump  in  October, 
and  at  present  range  from  $12  to  $12.50  per  thousand  feet. 

Imports  of  hardwood  during  the  year  have  been  considerably  below  the  average. 
There  has  been  a  marked  shortage  in  supplies  of  teak,  with  the  result  that  what  imports 
have  been  made  have  been  at  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent  in  price.  Imports  of 
such  woods  from  the  Philippines,  however,  have  increased  greatly,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  with  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions  generally  there  will  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  hardwood  lumber  imported  from  that  American 
territory  into  both  Hong  Kong  and  adjacent  ports.  Imports  of  various  Philippine 
hardwoods  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  about  3,500,000  board  feet,  which  repre- 
sents a  very  large  increase  over  the  imports  of  these  woods  in  previous  years.  Imports 
of  Borneo  hardwoods  aggregated  about  10,000,000  board  feet,  60  per  cent  of  which 
went  to  Canton.  Imports  of  teak  from  Siam  amounted  to  about  1,200,000  board  feet. 
The  supply  of  teak  has  been  failing  so  of  late  that  there  have  been  small  imports  of 
Japanese  oak  for  furniture  making,  the  change  being  simply  a  matter  of  price  rather 
than  of  quality. 

Prospects  for  the  trade  in  both  hard  and  soft  lumber  the  coming  year  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  General  business  conditions  are  against  anything  in  the  way  of 
further  building  for  the  time  being,  freight  rates  are  high,  and  tonnage  scarce,  and 
the  general  conditions  of  trade  is  such  as  to  promise  small  consumption  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  all  similar  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  consumption  of  lumber  in  Hong 
Kong  the  coming  year  will  fall  below  that  of  1913,  which  was  an  unusually  poor  year. 
— (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

UNITED  KINGDOM  LABOUR  MARKET. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for  March,  employ- 
ment in  February  showed  a  further  marked  improvement,  and  in  some  industries  a 
shortage  of  male  labour,  especially  of  skilled  men,  was  again  reported. 

Trades  affected  by  war  contracts,  such  as  engineering,  shipbuilding,  woollen, 
hosiery,  boot,  saddlery  and  men's  clothing,  continued  very  busy,  with  much  over- 
time. 
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The  cotton  trade  again  improved,  while  the  lace  trade,  though  still  bad,  showed 
a  noticeable  recovery.  There  was  also  an  upward  movement  in  the  iron  and  steel, 
building,  furnishing  and  woodworking,  printing  and  pottery  trades.  The  coal  mining, 
pig  iron,  tinplate,  linen,  jute,  silk  and  glass  trades  showed  little  change.  The  scarcity 
of  agricultural  labour  is  becoming  increasingly  felt. 

During  the  month  there  was  a  marked  upward  movement  in  wages. 

Compared  with  the  good  conditions  of  March,  1914,  all  trades  engaged  on  Govern- 
ment work  showed  a  noticeable  improvement.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marked 
decline  in  the  tinplate,  cotton,  linen,  lace,  pottery  and  brick  trades. 

In  the  trades  compulsorily  insured  against  unemployment,  viz.,  building,  works 
of  construction,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  vehicle  making,  etc.,  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  at  March  5  was  1-90,  as  compared  with  2-48  a  month  ago,  and  4^18 
a  year  ago.  These  figures  relate  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  include  all 
unemployed  workmen  in  the  insured  trades.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  these  trades  is  less  than  half  the  rate  of  a  year  ago. 

As  regards  the  uninsured  trades,  the  number  of  men  and  women  on  the  registers 
of  the  labour  exchanges  at  March  5  shows  a  decrease  on  the  figure  a  month  ago,  being 
45,330  as  compared  with  48,468.  For  men  alone  the  corresponding  figures  were  15,839 
and  16,632,  and  for  women  29,491  and  31,836—  (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 


DOUGLAS  FIR  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  Asiatic  lumber  is  supplied  cheaper  than  the  Douglas 
fir,  the  latter  will  gradually  be  required  in  increasing  quantities  as  our  bushes  become 
depleted.  For  rough  building  lumber,  except  our  timber,  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to 
compete  with  it.  Of  course  for  some  time  imports  will  be  restricted  to  our  ports,  but 
these  markets  are  growing;  fifty  to  sixty  years  practically  cover  their  growth  so  thai 
they  are  only  in  their  infancy,  and  there  is  country  behind  the  principal  ports  to  feed 
three  or  four  times  their  present  population.  Therefore  we  are  convinced  of  an 
increased  demand  for  your  lumber,  also  a  slower  increased  demand  for  California  red- 
wood which  for  select  purposes  gives  satisfaction,  especially  for  sash  and  door  work, 
as  generally  it  does  not  cash.  The  war  has  very  materially  affected  the  building  trade 
here  and  business  is  very  patchy  and  uncertain, — (Letter  in  the  Timberman.) 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  February,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Russia.  

Sweden   

Norway  

1  >enmark  

Iceland  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  

Switzerland  

Portugal  

Spain   

Italy.  

Austria-Hungary. . 

Bulgaria  

Ron  mania  

Egypt   

Morocco  

China  

U.S.  of  America  .. 
Argentine  Republic 

Channel  Islands  

British  India  

Cape  of  Cood  Hope . 
Australia  :— 

South  Australia  . . 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales 

Queensland  

New  Zealand  

Canada.  


Butter. 


1914. 


Cwts. 

29,868 
29,514 
2,449 
132,943 
52 
68 
5,120 

8,115 


33 


870 
5,722 

20 


904 
45,409 
18,515 
14,426 
76,572 


370,600 


1915. 


Cwts. 

13,452 
16,032 
2,756 
146,008 
2 

4,298 
14,528 


20 


5,945 
10,882 

330 


14,443 
31,974 
15,835 
89,759 
938 


367,202 


Cheese. 


1914. 


Cwts 


12 
21 

-  1 

44 

19,6061 
23 
1,116 
999 


,195 


960 


2,021 

4,307 
130,074 
17,191 


1915. 


Cwts. 


22,139 

530 
697 


,648 


30,689 


163 
6,253 
100,166 
25,805 


184,575  196,157 


Eggs. 


1914. 


Qt.  Hnds. 

108,718 
10,756 

180,220 

54,360 
106,908 
13,917 
60,552 

2,544 
1,602 
128,500 
84,156 
2,508 
15,398 
296,006 
1,468 
2,163 

138 
30 


1915. 


Gt.  Hnds 


1,069,944  862,860 


COMPETITION  FOR  GERMAN  ELECTRICAL  TRADE. 

Electrical  Engineering  in  their  issue  of  the  11th  inst.  give  a  translation  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract  and  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  electrical  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers : — 

"  In  1912  the  estimated  value  of  electrical  apparatus  exported  by  Germany  was 
£13,600,000,  or  22-|  per  cent  of  its  whole  production.  In  1913  the  value  rose  to  £16,- 
500,000.  It  can  thus  be  assumed  that  the  percentage  of  export  by  our  bigger  concerns 
is  still  greater,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  contrary  to  America, 
electrical  firms  of  moderate  and  small  size  take  their  part  to  a  larger  extent,  thanks  to 
the  excellent  organization  of  the  German  export  trade."  (The  logic  of  this  argument 
appears  somewhat  faulty.)  "  A  considerable  part  of  our  export,  well  over  half,  crosses 
the  ocean,  while  35  per  cent  went  to  the  European  countries  at  war  with  us,  and  7  per 
cent  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  value  of  the  German  exports  to  the  hostile  European 
states  during  1913  was  as  follows:  Belgium,  £1,087,000  (being  6-58  per  cent  of  the 
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total  electrical  exports  from  Germany),  France,  £915,000  (5-56  per  cent),  England, 
£1,721,000  (10-41  per  cent),  Russia,  £1,980,000  (11-98  per  cent),  Serbia,  £14,600  (0-09 
per  cent). 

"  England  is  trying  to  supplant  German  competition  in  electrical,  as  in  all  other 
industries,  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  during  the  war,  although  she  had  to  give 
way  to  this  competition  in  times  of  peace,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  German  goods 
and  business  methods.  .  .  .  England  must  import  one-fifth  of  her  own  requirements, 
and  in  this  fifth  part  Germany  had  a  constantly  increasing  share. 

"  The  electrical  factories  in  England  wish  to  replace  German  imports  as  much  as 
possible  by  their  own  products,  but  it  is  admitted  from  the  English  side  that  they  are 
not  quite  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  English  works  are  short  of  skilled  workmen,  but 
the  chief  reason  is  that  they  are  dependent  on  raw  materials  and  component  parts, 
which  they  have  hitherto  exclusively  obtained  from  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
Sweden.  For  instance,  only  two  incandescent  lamp  works  make  their  bulbs  themselves 
in  England,  while  all  others  obtained  theirs  from  the  'Continent.  There  is  only  one 
arc  lamp  carbon  factory  in  England,  so  that  nearly  all  arc  lamp  electrodes  must  be 
imported.  England  has  also  hitherto  been  dependent  on  other  countries  for  certain 
qualities  of  iron  and  steel,  porcelain  and  glass  parts,  which,  it  is  true,  could  be  made 
in  the  country,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  auxiliary  industries  cannot  be  suddenly 
evolved,  and  that  years  must  elapse  before  a  change  can  be  made.  With  such  obstacles 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  England's  efforts  to  usurp  our  electrotechnical  export,  especially 
to  oversea  countries,  will  not  have  much  success. — {Made  in  Britain.) 

RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Aii  important  railroad  is  being  built  northward  from  Petrograd  to  a  point  on; 
the  Arctic  ocean  near  the  Norwegian  frontier,  about  500  miles  west  of  Archangel,  on 
a  portion  of  the  Arctic  coast  line,  reached  by  the  end  of  the  gulf  stream,  which  makes 
the  climate  here  much  milder  than  at  Archangel.  A  port  will  be  created  here  that 
should  never  become  icebound,  as  Archangel  is  in  winter.  This  railway  can  be  built 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  as  the  Finns,  who  are  not  liable  to  military  service 
outside  of  Finland,  are  available.  The  road  is  to  pass  through  Petrozavodsk,  on  Lake 
Onega,  with  the  southern  terminus  at  Ekatherinenhaven,  probably  750  to  800  miles 
from  Petrograd.  The  distance  would  probably  not  be  more  than  150  to  200  miles 
farther  than  Archangel  is  from  Petrograd. 

Rapid  expansion  in  general  building  work  is  expected  in  Russia,  and  simul- 
taneously the  extension  and  building  of  numerous  railroad  lines. — (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

PAPER  SUPPLIES  IN  INDIA. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  the  number  of  paper  mills  in  India  less  than  ten,  says 
Capital,  and  none  of  these,  judging  from  share  lists  published,  can  be  described  as 
very  remunerative  concerns,  though  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  other  countries  and 
there  is  no  competition  from  Indian  manufacturers.  Pulp  is  admittedly  forthcoming, 
and  the  jungles  of  Assam  and  Burma  could  furnish  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply 
to  the  paper  manufacturer  were  the  funds  available  to  purchase  the  raw  material  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities.  Government  does  something  to  assist  by  placing  its 
orders  for  a  fairly  large  amount  of  foolscap,  etc.,  required  for  official  use  with  Indian 
mills,  but  till  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  general  public  in 
this  direction  and  to  place  a  good  and  cheap  paper  on  the  Eastern  market,  there  is 
little  hope  for  British  paper  companies  driving  their  continental  rivals  out  of  the 
field.  The  war  has  temporarily  stopped  importations  of  paper  from  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  so  a  splendid  opportunity  now  offers  to  repair  former  niggardliness 
of  expenditure  and  to  lay  out  a  much  greater  sum  in  ways  that  are  bound  to  prove  of 
advantage  to  investors  within  a  reasonable  period.  The  natural  resources  of  India 
are  only  beginning  to  be  properly  understood  and  attempts  made  to  develop  them,  so 
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the  flow  of  British  capital  for  remedying  the  defects  here  set  forth  is  a  matter  of 
almost  national  importance. —  (Export  World.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  ahroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  February,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 
1914  1915 

Sheep  and  lambs. 

Channel  Islands  

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

19 

70 

87 

5 

8 

British  India  

2 

19 

7 

70 

87 

5 

8 

2 

ADVANCING  AGRICULTURE  IN  PERU. 

The  great  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  raise 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  land,  and  the  opening  of  special  agricultural  colleges,  bids 
fair  to  engencfer  a  considerable  demand  for  agricultural  machinery.  Lectures  will  be 
held,  booklets  distributed  among  the  farmers  and  peasants,  technical  lending  libraries 
will  be  established  throughout  the  country,  and  a  staff  of  travelling  instructors  is 
being  engaged  to  explain  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  use  of  modern  machinery  and 
fertilizers.  Land  banks  are  being  established  for  making  the  necessary  advances,  and 
a  large  stock  of  machinery  will  be  available  for  hiring  out  at  low  rates.  Also  entire 
villages  will  be  encouraged  to  buy  threshing  machinery,  motor  and  steam  ploughs 
jointly,  the  money  will  be  advanced  them  free  of  interest  and  the  machinery  will  be 
municipal  property.  This  decision  has  been  arrived  at  after  the  Government  commis- 
sion made  the  recommendation,  adding  that  Peru  could  not  always  remain  a  mining 
and  rubber  land,  and  that  the  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  should  be  put  to  more  per- 
manently beneficial  use.  In  point  of  fertilizers,  Europe  can  never  compete  with  Chile, 
but  in  that  of  agricultural  machinery  very  well  with  the  United  States. —  (Made-in 
Britain.) 

POTASH  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  salt-incrusted  valley  floor  commonly  known  as  Searles  Lake,  in  southeastern 
California,  has  lately  come  into  prominence  through  the  widespread,  interest  in  the 
search  for  an  available  source  of  potash  in  this  country  and  the  apparently  promising 
prospects  this  locality  affords  of  a  considerable  commercial  production  in  the  near 
future.  The  estimate  made  three  years  ago  that  this  deposit  contains  4,000,000  tons 
of  water-soluble  potash  salts  seems  to  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  develop- 
ments. That  this  amount  of  potash  salts  will  actually  be  produced  and  placed  on  the 
market  can  not  yet  be  considered  accured,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  evidence 
available,  it  seems  that  this  deposit  is  the  most  promising  immediate  source  of  com- 
mercial potash  in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  580-L,  recently  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  gives 
a  general  account  of  the  main  features  of  the  lake  history  and  the  deposition  of  the 
salines  through  the  drying  up  of  the  lake  waters.  His  report  is  a  preliminary  review 
based  on  trips  made  through  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Great  Basin  in  pursuit  of 
the  general  plan  of  investigations  looking  toward  the  discovery  of  future  potash 
supplies. 
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Waters  that  formerly  filled  Owens  Valley  until  they  overflowed,  flooding  succes- 
sively lower  and  lower  basins,  formed  for  a  time  a  chain  of  large  lakes  in  what  is  now 
the  desert  region  of  southeastern  California.  These  flood  waters  passed  from  Owens 
Valley,  the  principal  source  of  the  water  supply,  through  Indian  Wells,  Searles  and 
Panamint  Valleys,  in  each  of  which  there  was  mi  extensive  lake.  Finally  the  waters 
are  believed  to  have  overflowed  also  into  Death  Valley. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  April  1,  1915. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Qgilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

YVestern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific.  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co . . . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 


Wheat. 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Bushels. 

150,480 
503,726 

1,091,784 
750,432 
753,407 
831,543 

1,395,095 
514,306 
271,802 

2,389,183 
9,951 
278,797 

8,940,506 


Saskatoon  "Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co. 
Midland  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich   


Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co . . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Col  borne  

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. , 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  .... 


294,059 
424,648 

718,707 


45,992 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

60,453 
313,639 
435,148 

70,290 
135,584 
489,488 
416,395 
271,911 
166,116 

743,254 
6,502 
105,355 

3,214,135 


531,897 
161,683 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

16,513 
54,565 
40,661 
20,686 
9,159 
24,386 
38,933 
49,979 
19,802 

69,804 

5^987 


693,580 


82,7791 

i 

72,702 


37,702 
313,403 
9,347 
113,141 

256,929 

15,076 
160,236 


336,264 
192,561 


133,764 


162,867 
90,580 
3,273 
3,994 

590,068 


1,802,838 


11,462,051 


111,412: 


435,049 
110,390 
120,953 
111,936 


1,707,810 


5,615,525 


350,475 


15,052 
7,415 


22,467 


90,416 


9,078 
4,662 


104,156 
477,098 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

3,547 
132,957 
148,011 


294,764 
107,337 


76,859 


132,155 
48,717 
99,395 


1,043,742 


1,440 


1,440 


30,134 


t 

t  28,984 


59,118 
1,104,300 


*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels,  f  Corn, 
not  included, 


t  Not  reported.    Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William,  283,132  bushels 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  1,  1915. 


( Trades. 

Interior 
Terminals.  Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

WL  eat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

206,547 
Lxi  14, bib 
2,561,941 
2,153,970 
1,157,650 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,658 
248,562 
734,263 
245,997 
292,660 
69,806 

Bushels. 

208,205 
2,102,795 
3,784,043 
2,473,770 
1,454,720 
69,806 

1.368  713 

No.  2  h   

No.  3  ii   

No.  4  Wheat  

139,587 
487,838 
73,803 
4,410 

No.  5  it  

No.  6 

13,069 
718,707 

Other  

1,145,752 

209.892 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.W  

8,940,506 

1,802,838  11,462,051 

249 
848,023 
697,993 
384.525 

2,150 
317,416 
184,491 
162,483 
336,887 
166,631 
537,752 

2,399 
1,501,426 
1,059,406 
592,198 
364,435 
199,987 
1,895,674 

No.  2   

N  o.  3  H   

No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

335,987 
176,922 
45,190 
27,548 
33,356 
/ 4,0/7 

Other  

1,283,345 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

Q  01  A   1  QK 

o,ZL4,loD 

i;nQ  ton 

by«5,Oob 

1,707,810 

5,615,525 



139,638  - 
175,438 
54,167 
16,169 
91,686 

No.  3  C.W  

J.ZO,  J  /  O 

149,947 
19,065 

-15,196 
43,089 

in,  4bU 
6,007 

No.  4  C.W  

19,484 
35,102 
973 
48,597 

Feed     

Rejected  

Other     

Totals,  Barley  

Flax— 

IN  0.  1    IN  .  VV  .  U  .   

No.  2  C.W  

350,475 

22,467 

104,156 

477,098 

835,618 
161,063 
28,764 

321 

- 

30,134 

866,073 
161,063 

29,883 

18,297 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

Other  ,  

18,297 

Totals,  Flax  

Corn  

1,043,742 

1,440 

30,134 
28,984 

1,075,316 
28,984 

13,548,858 

1,436,194 

3,673,922 

18,658,974 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Keport  theTe  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

465.  Mica. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  samples  and  quotations. 

466.  Hay. — A  Lincoln  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  at  the  end  of  April. 

467.  Paving  blocks. — An  English  municipality  would  like  to  receive  samples  of 
ideal  paving  blocks,  and  quotations. 

468.  Hay. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  quotations. 

469.  Hay. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  consider  quotations. 

470.  Hay. — A  Bedford  firm  inquires  for  quotations. 

471.  Leather,  harness. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  asks  for  samples  and 
c.i.f.  prices  if  possible  on  harness  leather.  Further  particulars  on  hand  at  Depart- 
ment in  Ottawa. 

472.  Nails. — A  Cape  Town  firm  requests  immediate  correspondence  with  f.o.b. 
quotation  Montreal  or  St.  John  on  wire  nails. 

473.  Cheddar  cheese. — A  Cape  Town  firm  requests  correspondence  with  complete 
information  from  exporters  of  Canadian  Cheddar  cheese.  Will  act  as  agents  for  Cape 
Province  or  purchase  outright. 

474.  Flour. — A  Cape  Town  commission  and  merchant  house  is  prepared  to  take 
up  an  agency  iory Canadian  flour  for  Cape  Province  only. 

475.  Leather. — A  Cape  Town  firm  will  purchase  or  sell  on  commission  sole  leather, 
harness  leather. and  rough  tan  splits.    Immediate  correspondence  requested. 

476.  Supplies,  railway  and  mining. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers  and 
importers  of  mining  and  railway  supplies  will  be  pleased  to  negotiate  with  suitable 
firms  in  Canada  for  their  representation  in  South  Africa. 

477.  Paper. — A  Cape  Town  firm  requests  samples  of  news,  printing,  wrapping 
and  manifold  carbon  papers.    If  possible  please  quote  c.i.f.  Cape  Town. 

478.  Machinery. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  printers'  suppliers  asks  for  catalogues, 
prices  and  complete  details  on  printing  and  bookbinding  machinery. 

479.  Calendars.— A  South  African  firm  supplying  the  book  trade  throughout 
South  Africa  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  producers  of  calendars,  wall  pockets  and 
other  designs  for  traders  with  imprinted  advertisements. 

480.  Envelopes. — A  South  African  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  envelopes. 
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481;  Stationery  store  sundries. — A  Cape  Town  firm  asks  for  full  particulars  on 
supplies  of  pin  trays,  ash  trays,  pocket  knives,  imprinted  pencils  and  other  small  articles 
Mich  as  arc  usually  given  away  by  traders  to  their  customers. 

Is-.  Asbestos. — A  Durban  firm  of  engineers  and  merchants  asks  for  samples, 
prices  ami  correspondence  from  Canadian  producers  and  manufacturers  of  asbestos. 

Ic83.  Handles. — A  South  African  firm  requests  samples  and  prices  on  pick  axe 
and  shovel  handles.    Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John. 

484.  Shovels. — A  Durban  engineering  firm  with  connections  on  the  Band  are 

prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agency  for  shovels. 

Paper,  news. — A  South  African  firm  of  paper  dealers  requests  samples  and 
quotations  on  news  print  and  other  printing  paper. 

186.  Printers  and  stationery  supplies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  will  purchase  any- 
thing appertaining  to  printing  and  stationery  trade.  Samples  and  quotations  are 
asked  for. 

487.  Tinfoil. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturer  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  tinfoil. 

488.  Apple  cider  concentrated. — A  Durban  firm,  manufacturers  of  mineral 
water,  asks  for  prices  and  possibilities  of  supply  on  concentrated  apple  cider  from 
Canada.    Immediate  correspondence  requested. 

489.  Presses. — A  Cape.  Town  firm  with  branches  in  all  principal  centres  will  take 
up  agency  in  South  Africa  for  an  automatic  press.  Further  particulars  with  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

490.  Buckboards. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  purchase  Canadian  "  buckboard " 
carriages  and  asks  for  names  of  manufacturers. 

491.  Match  timber. — A  west  of  England  firm  of  match  manufacturers  are  in  the 
market  for  large  quantities  of  timber  suitable  for  their  industry. 

492.  Metal  bag  frames. — A  London  firm  manufacturing  metal  bag  frames  wishes 
to  correspond  with  Canadian  importers. 

493.  Representation  in  France  and  Belgium. — A  French  manufacturers'  agent 
now  in  England,  is  prepared  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  willing  to 
consider  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  represent  them  in  the  north  of  France  and 
Belgium  after  the  war. 

494.  Toys. — A  newly-organized  toy  industry  in  London  is  desirous  of  getting 
into  communication  with  Canadian  importers. 

495.  Representation  in  Scotland. — A  correspondent  who  has  recently  returned  to 
Scotland  from  Canada  is  open  to  undertake  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers seeking  export  trade. 

496.  Flour. — A  north  of  England  firm  of  millers  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  millers  of  strong  spring  wheat  flour,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  buying 
agency  for  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

497.  Manufacturers'  agent. — A  Birmingham,  England,  manufacturers'  agent 
covering  the  commercial  centres  of  England,  would  like  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  buyers  desiring  trade  with  England. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  March  7,  1915. 

TRADE  DURING  THE  YEAR  1914. 

Official  statistics  of  the  trade  of  China  for  1914  have  not  yet  been  'published.  It 
is  only  possible,  therefore,  to  record  the  general  course  of  trade  during  the  year,  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  commercial  life  of  China  and  the  commercial  and  financial 
position  in  which  China  finds  itself  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Generally  speaking,  the  year  1914  opened  under  conditions  of  hopefulness  and 
widely  expressed  optimism  as  regards  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Government. 
The  year  1913  had  established  a  record  in  the  foreign  trade  of  China,  both  imports  and 
exports  as  well  as  revenue  having  reached  figures  never  before  recorded  in  the  trade 
returns  of  the  country.  Although  it  was  stated  that  the  increased  trade  of  1913  was 
due  to  overbuying  in  certain  commodities,  notably  cotton  piece  goods,  yet  the  record 
of  customs  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1914  showed  that  the  same  volume 
of  trade  was  being  kept  up  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1913. 

The  outlook  at  this  time  was,  therefore,  not  unfavourable.  The  crop  promised  to 
be  fully  an  average  one.  There  were  no  great  calamities  such  as  floods,  famine  or 
drought  threatening  the  country,  and  with  the  exception  of  White  Wolf  and  his  band, 
there  were  no  disturbers.  Provincial  revenues  had  also  increased,  and  there  was  still 
a  portion  of  the  Quintuple  loan  yet  to  be  advanced. 

Several  important  railway  concessions  had  recently  been  granted  and  further 
extensions  of  others  already  in  operation  were  about  to  be  put  under  way.  There  was 
in  consequence  of  all  these  favourable  factors'  a  widespread  feeling  of  prosperity  and 
hope  of  commercial  expansion  throughout  the  country. 

This  optimism  in  the  condition  of  the  harvest  was  fully  justified,  for  China  seems 
to  have  had  abundant  food  at  reasonable  prices  during  the  whole  year,  and  the  record 
will  show  that  less  foreign  flour  has  been  imported  than  during  any  previous  year 
within  recent  times. 

This  favourable  condition  was  maintained  fairly  well  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year,  although  exchange  was  uncertain;  and  with  the  low  price  of  silver,  the  ten- 
dency was  downwards,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  could  only  be  disastrous  to  imports. 
The  downward  value  of  the  tael  was  further  accelerated  in  July,  when  exchange  for 
T.T.  dropped  to  2/3§  from  2/6£  for  the  preceding  month. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  declaration  of  war  at  the  end  of  July.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  had  the  war  not  supervened  and  exchange  remained  low,  the 
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diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  tael  would  have  been  disastrous  to  imports.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  Improbable  that  imports  in  many  lines  would  not  have  shown  much 
expansion  unless  the  price  of  silver  had  considerably  advanced. 

THE  WAR  AND  TRADE. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  British  shipping  in  China  waters  was  in  a  very  critical 
and  dangerous  position.  The  German  fleet  from  its  base  at  Tsingtao  was  ready  to 
dash  out  and  intercept  anything  that  came  within  its  reach,  and  for  a  few  days  there 
was  much  anxiety  along  the  coast.  Under  instructions  from  the  Admiralty,  through 
H.B.M.  Consul-General,  British  shipping  for  a  time  was  forbidden  to  leave  ports. 

This  only  lasted  for  a  few  days,  however,  for  Great  Britain  had  a  considerable 
fleet  in  those  waters,  at  Wei  Hai  Wei  and  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Germans  were  either 
driven  from  or  voluntarily  left  the  region  of  the  China  seas  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  Pacific.  Within  a  very  short  time,  therefore,  the  route  to  the  North,  within 
certain  limits  was  quite  safe,  and  that  to  Hong  Kong  absolutely  so. 

BEST  CUSTOMER  FOR  CHINESE  GOODS. 

As  Europe  has  always  been  China's  greatest  source  of  trade,  and  for  exports  her 
best  customer,  the  war  had  the  effect  of  shutting  her  off  from  her  principal  markets. 

China  will  probably  come  through  the  period  of  this  war  better  than  most  other 
countries,  for  it  has  given  her  people  a  demonstration  of  their  ability  to  live  largely 
upon  themselves  and  to  be  independent  of  foreign  loans  during  periods  when  such  are 
impossible  to  obtain.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  came  at  a  very  bad  time  for 
China,  and  just  at  the  season  when  her  two  largest  items  of  export,  tea  and  silk,  were 
ready  to  go  to  market. 

TEA  AND  SILK. 

Iii  the  matter  of  tea,  the  export  of  this  product  represents  an  annual  value  of 
tls.  34,000,000,  and  that  of  silk  no  less  than  tls.  104,000,000,  or  practically  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  export  trade  of  the  country.  So  with  a  fairly  good  crop  of  natural  pro- 
ducts, which  have  always  found  a  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  Chinese  found 
themselves  unable  to  sell  anything  to  their  best  customers,  and  as  a  result,  were  like- 
wise unable  to  buy  anything  from  them. 

Fortunately  the  trade  in  tea  did  subsequently  right  itself,  and  after  the  sea  route 
became  free  to  Allied  and  neutral  shipping,  was  able  to  go  forward  at  slightly  advanced 
prices,  the  demand  from  Russia  being  unprecedently  great  on  account  of  the  cessation 
of  vodka  drinking  in  that  country.  The  United  States  and  Canada  also  continued  to 
increase  their  consumption  of  China  teas,  both  green  and  black. 

The  condition  of  the  silk  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  and  is  far  less  for- 
tunate. Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  are  China's  best  customers  for  silk,  and  this 
product  being  one  of  the  luxuries  of  modern  life,  is  directly  affected  by  the  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war.  The  silk  trade  is  at  present  in  a  very  bad  way, 
and  as  there  will  be  another  crop  of  cocoons  coming  on  in  May  and  June,  a  large 
portion  of  the  farmer's  revenue  in  the  silk-producing  areas  must  be  curtailed. 

OTHER  EXPORTS. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  all  other  articles  of  export  from  China.  Hides, 
skins  and  furs;  beans  and  bean  oil;  sessamum  seed  and  oil;  ground  nuts,  ground  nut 
and  other  vegetable  oils;  straw  braid,  and  various  other  classes  of  native  products. 

(iermany,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  take  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  export 
of  undressed  hides  and  skins  from  China. 

Out  of  a  total  exportation  of  sessamum  seed  of  a  value  of  tls.  12,000,000,  the  same 
countries  take  in  value  tls.  5,000,000,  and  Holland  another  tls.  5,000,000. 

Beans  are  exported  to  all  countries,  but  bean  oil  mostly  goes  to  Germany. 
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Of  ground  nuts  and  ground  nut  oil,  France  takes  nearly  50  per  cent  of  total 
exportation,  and  of  straw  braid  the  same  country  annually  imports  nearly  60  per 
cent  of  the  tofal  Chinese  production,  or  over  tls.  4,000,000  in  value. 

A  BOOM  IN  SHIPPING. 

"  To  add  to  the  difficulties  overshadowing  the  export  trade  was  the  great  lack  of 
shipping  facilities  for  even  the  relatively  small  amount  of  cargo  which  was  offered, 
and  the  heavy  advance  in  freights. 

The  two  German  lines,  Hamburg- America  and  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd  (the  latter 
familiarly  known  as  the  German  Mail),  maintaining  a  fortnightly  service  between 
Japan  and  Europe,  and  also  the  Kickmer's  Line  of  freight  steamers  were  early  removed 
from  their  respective  routes,  so  also  were  the  steamers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  line, 
which  operated  their  vessels  on  a  monthly  schedule  between  Japan  and  Trieste. 

The  five  steamers  of  the  Empress  C.P.R.  service  were  requisitioned  by  the  British 
Government  for  war  purposes  and  the  French  are  employing  much  of  their  tonnage 
for  similar  work.  In  this  way  the  export  trade  has  been  greatly  affected.  At  the  date 
of  writing,  British  and  French  are  the  only  ocean-going  steamers ;  and  the  French  lineb 
are  very  irregular.  The  few  conference  steamers  that  are  running  are  finding  profit- 
able tonnage  in  Malaya  in  rubber  and  tin,  and  India  also  supplies  paying  cargo.  Con- 
siderably reduced  as  the  export  trade  from  China  is,  there  are  not  enough  steamers 
to  carry  even  the  cargo  at  present  bargained.  It  is  stated  that  over  25,000  tons  of 
cargo  from  Hankow,  Tentsin  and  other  northern  ports  are  seeking  space,  which  can- 
not be  obtained  at  present,  at  any  rate. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Usually,  the  American  steamship  lines  are  slack.  But  now  that  a  large  quantity 
of  cargo,  even  that  which  used  to  be  exported  to  Europe,  goes  through  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  a  large  passenger  traffic,  all  the  steamers  belonging  to  these  lines 
are  fully  engaged,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  present  traffic.  Further,  the 
route  via  Panama  was  opened  during  the  war,  and  a  large  amount  of  cargo  to  New 
York,  and  even  to  Europe,  will  be  going  by  that  route. 

The  Japanese  lines  are  all  working  as  fully  as  can  be  expected,  but  their  tonnage 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand. 

It  is  believed  that  as  the  export  cargo  that  is  awaiting  shipment  will  need  to  be 
moved  as  early  as  possible,  the  conference  may  charter  some  steamers  at  an  early  date. 
The  export  trade  is,  therefore  slack,  owing  partly  to  the  impossibility  of  shipping 
cargo  to  Europe. 

GENERAL  COURSE  OF  TRADE. 

As  stated  in  a  former  report,  the  importation  of  cotton  cloth  is  the  largest  item 
of  Chinese  trade,  representing  in  value  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  foreign 
import  trade  of  the  country.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  this  business  in  all  con- 
sular reports,  and  the  recorded  transactions  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  Far 
East  are  largely  confined  to  the  activity  of  the  piece-goods  trade,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  article  of  commerce.  The  casual  observer,  reading  any  Shanghai  trade 
report,  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  China  confined  her  commerce  almost  exclus- 
ively to  the  buying  and  selling  of  cotton  cloth.  The  activity  in  this  trade  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  general  commercial  conditions  of  the  country 
within  any  given  period. 

A  complete  review  of  this  trade  in  1914  would  probably  not  greatly  interest 
Canadians,  but  its  bearing  upon  the  general  trade  of  the  country  is  so  important  that 
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B  summary  of  the  salient  features  of  the  business  should  be  given.  There  are  also 
some  points  in  the  trade  which  are  unique  and  peculiar  to  China,  and  are  therefore 
of  interest. 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS  TRADE. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  imported  during  1914  was  13,980,330,  which 
shows  a  tailing  off  as  compared  with  recent  years,  excepting  in  1912  (the  year  of 


rebellion),  the  figures  being  as  follows: — 

Pieces. 

1914  -..   ..   13,980,330 

1913    15,760,000 

1912   10,039,903 

1911   15,800,000 

And  the  clearances  for  the  four  years  were — 

Pieces. 

1914    13,171,554 

1913   14,643,571 

1912   12,753,328 

1911   13,619,000 


Stock  on  hand  at  close  of  the  year,  according  to  the  most  reliable  records  was 
7,428,956  pieces,  as  against  6,807,692  pieces  at  the  close  of  1913. 

From  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  lessened  importations  of  nearly 
2,000,000  pieces  under  the  figures  for  1913,  there  was  a  larger  accumulation  of  stock 
in  godowns  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  lines  in  which  the  trade  is  chiefly  engaged,  and  which  have  the  largest  sale, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  comparing  the  total  importations  during  the  above 
years,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1913-14: — 


1913. 


Grey  shirtings  

"  "  American  

White  shirtings,  Irishes  and  T-cloths.  .  .. 

Jeans,  English  and  Dutch  

Shirtings,  English  and  Bombay  

Sheetings,  American  

Turkey  Reds  

Black  Cotton  Italians  

1914. 


Grey  shirtings  

"  American  

White  shirtings,  Irishes  and  T-cloths. 

Jeans,  English  and  Dutch  

Shirtings,  English  and  Bombay.  .  .  . 

Sheetings,  American  

Turkey  Reds  

Black  Cotton  Italians  


Importations 
During  Year. 
Pieces. 
3,266,278 
31,875 
3,203,106 
1,267,688 
91,780 
1,378,610 
,  325,045 
1,018,011 


Importations 
During  Year. 
Pieces. 
2,810,389 
28,695 
2,938,573 
1,046,433 
94,491 
853,005 
305,302 
829,279 


Stocks  at 
Close  of  Year 
Pieces. 

1,297,821 
114,110 

1,906,909 
984,330 
115,570 
533,220 
346,510 
418,317 


Stocks  at 
Close  of  Year. 
Pieces. 
1,399,874 
*  271,030 
1,949,744 
393,030 
210,991 
'  483,985 
305,888 
534,898 


A  feature  of  the  business  is  the  steady  increase  in  importations  of  bleached  shirt- 
ings. The  cloth  dryers  are  said  to  prefer  this  class  of  goods,  and  British  .spinners  also 
favour  the  sales  of  bleached  cottons,  which  are  not  affected  by  the  keen  competition 
which  exists  with  American,  Japanese  and  Indian  unbleached  cloth. 


*  \ote  American  shirtings  have  not  fully  occurred  in  the  import  entries,  but  this  is  plainly 

a  mistake,  and  they  have  evidently  got  mixed  up  with  the  European  goods  at  the  Custom  House, 
or  perhaps  with  the  heavier  weights,  known  in  America  as  sheetings. 
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THE  AUCTIONS. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Manchester  piece  goods  trade  as  regards  China  are 
the  weekly  auction  sales. 

These  auctions  were  established  in  Shanghai  by  the  firm  of  Maitland  &  Co.,  fifty 
years  ago,  and  have  been  continued  ever  since.  The  auctions  are  held  in  a  large  hall 
of  the  firm's  building,  where  all  facilities  for  the  conducting  of  the  sales  are  provided. 
Reporters  for  the  native  newspapers  have  a  special  table,  and  desks  are  provided  for 
telegraph  clerks  to  record  transactions,  which  are  despatched  to  the  various  Provincial 
Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the  country.  Buyers  are  gathered  together  from 
the  remotest  provinces  or  are  represented  by  their  brothers  in  Shanghai.  Sales  are  made 
in  case  lots  sold  by  the  brand  or  chop,  at  so  much  the  piece  in  Shanghai  taels.  Some 
of  these  brands  or  chops  have  been  used  ever  since  the  auctions  were  first  established, 
and  are  as  well  known  in  the  Chinese  provinces  as  they  are  in  Manchester. 

These  sales  are  frequently  conducted  at  great  loss.  At  the  present  moment  cotton 
cloth  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  cheaper  in  China  than  in  England.  Most  of  the  stocks 
on  hand  were  imported  early  in  the  year,  when  the  price  of  raw  cotton  was  high  and 
exchange  much  higher  than  at  present,  and  has  to  be  sold  with  raw  cotton  cheap  and 
in  local  currency  much  depreciated  in  value  for  the  time  being.  The  last  sale  con- 
ducted just  before  China  New  Year  was  successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  attend- 
ance and  sales,  but  resulted  in  a  loss  of  several  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  this  has 
been  the  experience  throughout  the  last  few  months.  Asked  why  the  auctions  were  not 
discontinued  while  local  conditions  were  so  unfavourable,  the  manager  stated  that 
with  several  millions  of  pieces  of  Manchester  goods  in  stock,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  them. 

These  weekly  sales  have  been  conducted  in  this  manner  under  all  conditions  of 
the  trade  for  many  years.  It  is  a  form  of  dumping  which  is  only  made  possible  by 
spinners  with  large  financial  backing  working  in  combination,  and  with  a  market  cap- 
able of  absorbing  great  quantities  of  the  product. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  METALS. 

Inquiries  from  those  engaged  in  this  trade  go  to  show  that  the  increase  in  the 
importation  of  metals  of  over  tls.  9,000,000  in  advance  of  the  preceding  year,  as  shown 
in  the  returns  for  1913,  had  not  been  maintained  in  1914,  but  that  in  common  with 
all  lines  of  goods  these  imports  must  have  appreciably  diminished. 

Due  to  the  lessened  activity  in  coinage  of  one  cent  pieces  by  provincial  mints, 
importations  of  copper  materially  fell  away. 

Iron  and  mild  steel  in  bars,  the  importations  of  which  increased  in  1913  by  over 
tls.  1,000,000,  will  also  show  a  decrease.  This  is  partly  due  to  two  causes.  There  was 
a  shortage  of  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  orders  could  not  be  filled,  and 
later,  concrete  construction  was  somewhat  curtailed.  Nevertheless,  there  was  consider- 
able activity  in  this  line  during  the  year,  and  probably  importations  may  not  have 
very  greatly  diminished. 

MACHINERY. 

The  year  1913  was  not  marked  by  large  importations  of  machinery,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  importations  in  1914  were  up  to  the  average  of  the  past  four  years. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  establishment  of  several  new  industries,  particularly  in 
Shanghai,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  this  report. 

As  shown  by  a  previous  report,  importations  of  machinery  within  recent  years 
have  not  yet  reached  to  the  value  of  that  of  1910 — the  year  preceding  the  rebellion — 
showing  that  industrial  enterprise  was  seriously  checked  in  China  by  that  event.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  new  activity  is  now  being  shown  and  several  new 
and  large  enterprises  are  under  way. 
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ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY   AND  FITTING. 

Import-  of  electrical  machinery  and  fittings  will  probably  show  a  decline  in  1914 
over  the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  as  hardly  any  new  installations  of  electric  light 
plants  in  provincial  cities  are  being  reported.  Importations  during  1913  were  40  per 
<sen1  in  advance  of  those  for  1912,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  trade  of  1914  will  revert  to 
the  figures  of  1912  or  possibly  less. 

SOFT  WOOD  TIMBER, 

Importations  of  soft  wood  timber  in  1914  were  fully  up  to  those  of  1913.  Up  to 
August,  the  trade  was  very  active  and  had  the  war  not  occurred,  the  volume  of  importa- 
tion would  have  shown  a  large  increase,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  importation  of  the 
preceding  year. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  total  importations  of  soft-wood  timber  in  1914, 
were,  roughly  speaking,  as  follows : — 

Square  Feet. 

Oregon  pine,  planks,  boards  and  heavy  timber   85,000,000 

"  railyay  sleepers   5,000,000 

Japanese  soft  wood  f   70  000  000 

railway  sleepers  (  


160,000,000 


Which  are  practically  the  same  as  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 


FLOUR. 

The  importation  of  foreign  flour  in  1914  must  show  a  heavy  decline.  In  1913 
the  trade  fell  off  from  that  of  1912  by  piculs  600,000  or  bbls.  400,000,  and  that  of  1914 
will  also  show  a  further  lessening  of  imports. 

This  has  been  due  to  large  crops  of  native-grown  wheat  in  the  country,  and  the 
abundance  of  rice  at  average  price  and  the  establishment  of  several  new  flour  mills 
both  in  the  northern  portions  of  China  and  in  Manchuria. 

Manchurian  flour  is  now  being  sold  on  the  Shanghai  market,  and  Shanghai  milled 
flour  is  supplying  the  demand  in  Hong  Kong  and  Canton. 

HOUSEHOLD  STORES  AND  FOREIGN  PROVISIONS. 

These  were  little  affected  by  the  war,  and  importations  were  fairly  up  to  the  aver- 
age of  ordinary  years. 

KEROSENE  OIL  AND  CIGARETTES. 

The  importations  of  kerosene  oil  and  of  cigarettes  have  declined  both  in  volume 
and  value. 

FOREIGN  CLOTHING  AND  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

These  lines  will  show  diminished  importations  over  recent  years,  the  Chinese 
having  again  reverted  to  the  native  form  of  dress,  which  has  probably  been  hastened 
by  the  changed  conditions  due  to  the  war. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AND  FANCY  GOODS  AND  CHEAP  TRINKETS. 

Such  articles  being  in  the  nature  of  luxuries  have  been  much  affected  by  present 
conditions  and  scores  of  native  shops  are  filled  with  such  goods,  for  which  there  seems 
to  be  little  sale.    Germany  and  Japan  supply  practically  all  of  this  class  of  goods. 
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SILVER. 

The  principal  features  of  the  silver  market  during  the  year  have  been  outlined  in 
the  annual  circular  of  Messrs.  Mocatta  and  Goldsmid,  recently  published.  Ever  since 
the  breakdown  of  the  corner  in  silver  of  the  Indian  Specie  Bank  in  November,  1913, 
the  tendency  has  been  downward.  Up  to  July  last  year,  prices  kept  up  fairly  well,  in 
spite.,  of  the  diminution  in  China  exports,  because  it  was  thought  that  China  might 
have  to  borrow  in  order  to  start  on  a  programme  of  currency  reform,  and  that  India 
also  might  have  to  buy  again.  The  war,  however,  stopped  all  prospects  of  China 
borrowing. 

The  highest  and  lowest  prices  during  the  twelve  months  of  1914  were  as  follows: — 


January   26|d.  267/i6d. 

February   26«/i6d.  267/i6d. 

March   27d.  26gd. 

April   27Jd.  26id. 

May   27|d.  25i5/i6d. 

June   26  |d.  26ii/i6d. 

July   26i/16d.  23id. 

August   27|d.  23Id. 

September   25%6d.  23%6d. 

October   241d.  22|d. 

November   23d.  22|d, 

December   23|d.  22  Jd. 


GOLD. 

In  times  past  it  has  been  the  rule  for  China  to  export  gold  when  the  conditions 
of  the  silver  market  were  favourable,  but  during  the  year  1914  exports  were  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  any  former  year  of  which  there  is  a  record. 

A  writer  in  a  financial  paper  has  recently  reported  upon  a  transaction  wherein  the 
Guarantee  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  had  imported  $3,000,000  of  gold  from  China,  and 
notes  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  any  local  American  banking  house  had 
imported  gold  directly  from  this  country.  The  writer  of  the  above  article  further 
states  that  these  shipments  of  gold  were  no  doubt  made  to  cover  payments  of  United 
States  exports  to  China. 

This  view  is  probably  not  correct.  These  transactions  are  more  likely  to  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  speculations  only,  for  with  silver  at  its  present  low  value  and 
exchange  at  the  prevailing  figure,  $3,000,000  of  gold  will  purchase  a  great  many  taels 
of  exchange,  with  which  on  a  probable  advance  the  gold  can  be  repurchased  at  a 
profit. 

EXCHANGE. 

The  continuous  low  rate  of  exchange  was  a  prevailing  feature  of  the  financial 
position  of  China  for  the  last  six  months  of  1914.  As  previously  stated,  exchange  was 
fairly  steady  and  at  nearly  average  rates  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  but 
dropped  suddenly  in  July  and  remained  at  low  figures  for  the  remaining  months  of 
1914. 

The  highest  and  lowest  rates  for  telegraphic  transfers  on  London  throughout  the 
year  were  as  follows: — 


January   2s.  7Jd.  2s.  6^d. 

February   2s.  7d.  2s.  6gd. 

March   2s.  7gd.  2s.  7.d 

April   2s.  7?4.  2s.  7|d. 

May   2s.  7|d.  2s.  6§d. 

June   2s.  61d.  2s.  6|d. 

July   2s.  6£d.  2s.  3gd. 

August   2s.  6d.  2s.  34d. 

September   2s.  4£d.  2s.  3|d. 

October   2s.  31d.  2s.  3Jd. 

November   2s.  2£d.  2s.  lid. 

December   2s.  3gd.  2s.  2hd. 
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With  exchange  at  such  low  figures,  it  meant  that  foreign  imported  goods  could 
not  be  laid  down  in  China  unless  at  an  advance  from  8  to  10  per  cent  in  local  currency, 
and  therefore  must  he  sold  at  that  much  increased  cost  to  the  consumer.  Consequently, 
dealers  declined  to  buy  until  their  stocks  already  on  hand  had  become  exhausted. 

REVENUE  OF  THE  MARITIME  CUSTOMS. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  for  1914  shows  a  decrease  of 
tis.  5,062,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  (which  was  a  record  year),  the 
figures  being  for  1914  tls.  38,907,000'  as  against  tls.  43,969,853  in  1913,  but  the  revenue 
was  only  tls.  1,000,000  less  than  that  of  for  1912  and  was  tls.  2,000,000  greater  than 
the  Customs  revenue  of  1911. 

The  wonder  is  that  with  the  many  disturbing  influences  operating  against  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  and  the  practical  cessation  of  exports — for  exports  are 
also  dutiable — that  the  revenue  did  not  suffer  to  a  greater  extent. 

In  round  numbers,  the  collections  at  the  principal  ports  were  as  follows: — 

Harbin:  tls.  1,040,000,  an  increase  of  tls.  10,000. 

Tairen :  tls.  1,586,000,  a  decrease  of  tls.  176,000. 

Tientsin  and  Chinwangto  tls.  5,021,000,  a  record  collection,  being  an  increase 
of  tls.  339,000  over  1913. 

Kiaochou  to  September  30,  tls.  1,186,000,  a  decrease  of  tls.  729,000. 
Hankow:  tls.  3,690,000,  an  increase  of  tls.  81,000. 
Shanghai:  tls.  12,061,000,  a  decrease  of  tls.  2,414,000. 
Swatow:  tls.  1,483,000,  a  decrease  of  tls.  547,000. 
Canton:  tls.  2,856,000,  a  decrease  of  tls.  490,000. 

All  the  foreign  obligations  secured  on  the  Customs  Kevenue  were  fully  met  to 
December  31,  1914. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 

There  has  been  an  unexpected  increase  in  the  salt  revenue.  The  estimate  of  a 
$35,000,000  surplus,  made  early  in  the  year,  is  likely  to  be  exceeded,  and  the  increase 
in  this  revenue  from  several  provinces  is  surprising.  The  total  revenue  for  next  year 
will  probably  be  very  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Customs ;  and  Sir  Richard  Dane 
hopes  even  to  exceed  the  Customs  in  the  near  future.  As  the  tax  is  not  pressing 
heavily  on  the  people,  and  without  any  widespread  central  organization  for  collection, 
its  yield  is  already  large,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  this  hope  will  be  realized. 

INTERNAL  TRADES. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  has  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Customs  officials  at  interior  ports  have  reported  great  activity  in  the  move- 
ment of  native  commodities  between  the  various  provinces.  With  peaceful  conditions 
prevailing,  China  has  demonstrated  how  far  she  is  able  to  live  upon  her  own  resources. 
The  same  applies  to  the  coasting  trade,  which  has  not  been  so  active  for  several  years, 
and  at  date  of  writing  (March  1)  with  the  opening  up  of  the  northern  ice-bound 
ports,  shipping  agents  report  insufficient  tonnage  to  carry  the  cargoes  offered. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

Industries  in  China,  particularly  those  of  Shanghai,  with  the  exception  of  the 
silk  filatures,  have  been  fairly  active  during  the  year.  The  cotton  mills  under  foreign 
management  have  had  a  good  year,  and  so  also  the  various  Chinese  flour  mills  both 
in  Shanghai  and  the  adjacent  district  have  experienced  satisfactory  results  from  their 
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operations.  Native  milled  flour  from  native  grown  wheat  is  much  in  demand,  and  is 
being  sent  to  many  points  outside  of  Shanghai. 

In  docks  and  engineering,  generally  speaking  the  year  was  dull,  and  not  up  to  the 
average  01  recent  years. 

The  close  of  the  year  finds  two  large  new  cotton  mills  under  construction  at 
Shanghai.  One  to  be  under  European  management  and  one  under  the  control  of 
J*  apanese. 

Three  new  flour  mills  of  large  capacity  were  also  erected  at  Shanghai  in  1914, 
one  of  which  has  recently  been  completed  and  is  now  in  operation. 

All  the  usual  Chinese  domestic  industries,  such  as  silk  and  cotton  hand-weaving 
and  the  like,  have  proceeded  much  as  in  former  years,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  cloth  dyers  who  found  their  business  greatly  hampered  by  the  shortage,  and  con- 
sequent high  prices  of,  artificial  indigo  and  other  German  dyes. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  war  should  have  brought  about  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  natural  that  certain  classes  should  be  more  seriously  affected  than  others. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  war  has  brought  about  no  very  serious  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  local  situation.  Trade  has  dwindled  and  economies  have  had  to  be  adopted 
in  business  and  private  life.  But,  in  spite  of  the  closing  of  a  number  of  silk  filatures, 
there  is  no  large  body  of  unemployed  among  the  Chinese.  All  signs  at  present  point 
to  improvement,  rather  than  otherwise. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  IN  CHINA. 

H.M.  Commercial  Attache  at  Peking  (Mr.  W.  P.  Ker),  reporting  under  date  of 
October  29,  writes: — 

"  The  first  and  immediate  effect  of  the  outbreak  of  war  was  the  cessation  of  silver 
quotations,  which  precluded  any  business  between  China  and  foreign  countries.  This 
state  of  things,  it  is  true,  only  lasted  for  eight  days,  but  bank  quotations  for  demand 
rates,  which  was  resumed  on  August  9,  were  almost  purely  nominal,  and  business  could 
only  be  done  for  small  amounts.  Owing  to  the  dislocation  of  the  export  trade,  foreign 
banks  in  China  found  it  difficult  to  provide  cover  for  drawings  on  Europe  and  America, 
and  were  therefore  unable  to  sell  drafts  freely.  The  banks  hold  large  stocks  of  silver, 
and  have  been  able  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  local  business. 

"  The  extension  to  China  of  the  area  of  warfare  owing  to  the  military  operations 
in  Shantung  threatened  at  first  to  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  trade,  but  the  depres- 
sion was  due  mainly  to  the  spread  of  alarmist  rumours.  These  rumours  have  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  although  the  trade  of  Shantung  will  continue  to  suffer  until  normal 
conditions  are  restored  in  the  province,  the  continued  depression  in  the  general  trade 
of  China  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  other  causes. 

"  The  import  trade  of  China  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  exports  having  stagnated  no  money  is  coming  into  the  hands  of  producers, 
and  exchange  has  consequently  fallen  by  about  11  or  12  per  cent,  adding  so  much  to 
the  cost  of  goods  to  the  Chinese  consumer.  The  result  is  that  the  Chinese  curtail 
their  orders  in  hope  of  better  times.  There  is,  however,  a  fairly  healthy  movement  of 
existing  stocks  towards  the  interior. 

"  The  export  trade  of  China  has  been  most  seriously  affected  by  the  closing  of  the 
European  markets.  In  normal  times  silk  goes  in  larger  quantities  to  France  than  to 
any  other  foreign  destination.  Tea  will  not  be  much  affected  until  next  spring  or 
summer,  but  if  the  war  continues  the  Foochow  trade,  which  depends  largely  on  Ger- 
many, will  be  ruined.  As  for  general  produce,  much  of  thr  trade  has  been  largely  in 
the  hands  of  German  firms,  and  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  these  have  been 
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involved  on  account  of  the  war  constitute  a  further  obstacle  to  the  export  trade.  Straw 
braid  has.  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  mainly  exported  f rom •  Tsingtau ;  since  the 
investment  of  this  port,  however,  endeavours  have  been  made  by  Chefoo  exporters  to 
encourage  straw  braid  dealers  to  revert  to  the  old  trade  route  via  Chefoo. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

A-  regards  any  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  British  trade  in  China,  it  should 
be  noted  that  goods  of  British  origin  have  already  an  overwhelming-  preponderance 
over  those  of  German  origin.  Out  of  the  £89,000,000  worth  of  goods  imported  into 
C  hina  in  1913,  the  imports  from  the  British  Empire  were  valued  at  £50,000,000.  Of 
these  £15,000,000  worth  came  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £26,000,000  worth 
from  Hong  Kong,  which  latter  was  largely  composed  of  United  Kingdom  produce  and 
manufactures.  Japan  is  the  chief  competitor  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  import 
trade  of  China,  her  share  in  1913  having  represented  a  value  of  £18,000,000,  whereas 
Germany  only  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  £4,000,000.  The  principal  articles  of 
which  the  import  from  Germany  exceeds  that  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  arms  and 
ammunition,  artificial  indigo,  paper,  aniline  dyes,  electrical  goods,  hosiery  and  lamps. 
In  the  last  three  years  Germany  has  overtaken  British  manufacturers  in  the  supply  of 
electrical  goods,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  apparent  German 
success  is  due  to  unsound  methods  of  financing  business  in  China  which  will  not  sur- 
vive the  present  upheaval,  and  one  may  confidently  anticipate  a  gradually  expanding 
market  in  China  for  British  electrical  supplies. 

"  The  chief  point  of  interest  to  British  traders  as  regards  the  export  trade  of 
China  is  whether  they  will  succeed  in  capturing  the  trade  in  produce,  other  than  silk 
and  tea,  which  is  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  German  merchants.  This  question  is 
not  entirely  of  local  interest,  as  trade  relations  established  by  an  exporter  react  on  the 
import  trade  which  may  be  carried  on  by  the  same  merchant.  The  main  reason  why 
British  firms  have  hitherto  held  comparatively  aloof  from  the  Yangtze  Valley,  for 
instance,  is  because  competition  has  reduced  profits  in  such  business  to  a  minimum, 
and  even  this  minimum  is  very  often  converted  into  a  loss  when  claims  have  to  be 
paid,  a  contingency  for  which  special  reckoning  must  be  made  in  a  country  like  China, 
where  the  propensity  of  producers  to  adulteration  and  short  measure  is  inveterate. 
These  conditions  will  no  doubt  be  remedied  in  time;  they  are  partly  due  to  the  over- 
eagerness  of  German  firms  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  trade  at  whatever  cost,  and  when 
the  present  depression  is  over  the  sundry  export  business  may  be  resumed  on  a  sounder 
and  more  profitable  basis.  While  the  depression  lasts,  however,  it  is  impossible  for 
British  merchants  to  profit  by  any  enforced  inactivtiy  of  their  competitors;  when  the 
trade  recovers  merchants  of  all  nationalities  will  have  to  start  on  equal  terms." 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  March  1,  1915. 

CANADIAN  CARGO  STEAMERS. 

The  steamer  Kaduna  which  left  St.  John  on  January  16  arrived  in  Cape  Town 
on  February  18,  but  owing  to  the  busy  condition  at  the  wharfs,  space  for  her  docking 
could  not  be  secured  until  February  24.  The  cargo  is  a  large  and  representative  one 
of  Canadian  exports,  including  some  lines  from  the  United  States.  From  Cape  Town 
the  ss.  Kaduna  proceeds  to  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay. 
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Some  of  the  principal  commodities  carried  by  this  steamer  are  shovels,  machinery 
and  parts,  drilling  tools,  wheel-barrows,  wrought  iron  pipes,  windmills  and  parts,  zinc, 
chairs,  calcium  carbide,  4,090  drums;  hog  casings,  paper,  news  and  wrapping;  wood 
including  pine,  spruce  deals,  hemlock  deals  34,000  pes.,  staves  30,618  pes.;  cheese, 
canned  goods,  wheat  9,111  bags,  flour  60,335  bags. 

MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  TRACTORS. 

The  slump  in  ostrich  feather  production,  the  increase  of  irrigation  schemes  and 
the  greater  interest  shown  in  dry  farming,  are  all  factors  which  have  helped  to  bring 
before  the  South  African  farming  community  the  possibilities  of  motor  tractors  and 
motor  ploughs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  taken  official 
action  with  a  view  to  placing  before  South  African  farmers  the  fullest  information 
concerning  tractors  and  tractor  ploughs. 

Facilities  are  offered  at  the  Government  experimental  farms  for  trials  lasting 
several  days  and  a  skilled  officer  of  the  Department  is  detached  to  superintend  the 
trials  and  keep  records.  In  addition  the  agricultural  associations  encourage  plough- 
ing competitions  at  all  shows.  The  war  has  altered  conditions  for  this  year,  as  the 
agricultural  shows  have  been  cancelled  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Johannesburg 
and  Bloemfontein,  which  have  been  arranged  for  by  private  subscription. 

Farm  tractors  were  sold  in  many  districts  of  South  Africa  last  year  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  future  with  its  increased  interest  in  agriculture  will  bring  a  growing 
demand  for  the  farm  tractor.  So  far  the  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  special 
efforts  are  being  made  by  several  American  and  English  firms.  The  Americans 
specialize  on  the  petrol  tractor,  but  the  steam  tractor  is  well  spoken  of  and  some 
English  firms  make  a  specialty  of  this  line.  The  steam  tractor  meets  present  con- 
ditions in  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  as  owing  to  poor  transportation  facilities  in 
some  sections  the  price  of  petrol  delivered  would  make  it  prohibitive,  but  this  condition 
is  being  overcome  gradually  and  the  petrol  tractor  will  find  a  large  market  in  South 
x\frica.    All  that  is  required  is  a  standard  make  tc  meet  general  conditions. 

To  secure  success,  tactor  manufacturers  should  be  represented  on  the  spot  by  an 
agent  who  is  familiar  with  their  machine  for  the  demonstration  purposes  and  who  will 
study  conditions  so  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  headquarters  on  any  modifications  required 
in  structural  detail.  While  there  are  many  large  areas  which  are  flat,  and  conse- 
quently suitable  for  motor  tractors,  there  are  also  tracts  of  undulating  country  and 
again  in  the  flat  country  there  are  what  are  termed  patches.  One  patch  of  this 
ground  will  grow  grain  and  another  will  not.  These  and  other  conditions-  can  best 
be  overcome  by  an  expert  on  the  spot. 

Large  farms  are  the  rule,  averaging  from  1,000  to  4,000  acres,  and  many  farms 
take  in  6,000  acres. 

The  financial  standing  of  the  farming  community  generally  is  very  good. 

As  a  rule  most  of  the  farming  machinery  sold  in  South  Africa  is  handled  by 
specially  organized  firms  with  a  special  staff  for  this  particular  trade;  many  of  the 
general  wholesale  jobbers  have  also  established  special  departments  for  this  purpose. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TENDERS. 

In  answer  to  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  affording  Canadian  firms  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Postmaster  General  states  that  the  present  practice 
is  for  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  to  place  orders  with  approved  firms.  The 
articles  generally  obtained  through  the  High  Commissioner  are  as  follows: — 

Telegraph  and  Teleghone  material. — Arms,  galvanized  iron,  tubular,  various; 
binders  and  tapes  for  copper  wire;  bolts  and  nuts,  various;  brackets,  G.I.,  various; 
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cable  underground  lead  covered;  armoured;  cable,  areal;  cable,  vulcanized  India 
rubber;  cable,  switchboard;  cement  for  poles;  combiners  G.I.  for  arms;  drums,  wiring; 
hangers,  cable:  insulators,  various;  petroleum  jelly;  manhole  covers;  marline;  metal, 
plumbers;  poles,  iron,  various  sizes  (bases-cast  iron;  uppers,  wrought  iron);  rings, 
areal  cable:  salamac;  sleeves,  lead;  sleeves,  paper;  soldering  solution;  spindle,  insulator, 
various. 

Battery  material. — Carbon  blocks;  bichromate  compound;  leclanche  cells;  coppers 
and  zincs:  porous  pots;  accumulators;  brushes,  battery;  syringes,  battery;  voltoids. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus. — Coils,  resistance;  condensers;  creed  print- 
ing telegraph  apparatus;  detectors,  lineman's;  papers  recording,  various;  perforators, 
Gell  &  YVhcatstone;  sounders;  switchboards,  etc.,  central  battery  and  magneto 
(Ericsson);  galvanometers;  wheatstone  apparatus;  telephone  (Ericsson),  central 
battery  and  magneto;  stays,  various;  wire,  copper,  various;  wire,  galvanized  iron, 
various;  wire,  galvanized  stranded,  various;  wire,  covered,  various. 

Uniform  clothing,  etc. — Badges,  brass;  clothing  (woollen  grey  cloth);  helmets; 
caps,  peak;  crowns,  gold;  capes,  waterproof;  leggings,  overall;  stockings;  blue  serge 
cloth;  grey  serge  cloth;  brass  numerals;  brass  buttons;  gold  stripes. 

Machinery,  etc. — Motors,  dynamos;  lathes;  drills  and  various  machine  tools. 

Various. — Belting,  motor  cycle;  balances,  letter;  bicycle  accessories;  blanks,  key; 
boxes,  pillar  posting;  brass,  sheet  and  rod;  canvas;  compound,  sealing;  cutters,  string; 
dextrine;  duck,  cotton;  ink,  Morse  instrument;  lead  seals;  locks,  various;  plates, 
enamelled  iron;  scales,  various;  stamps,  steel  date;  twine;  tyres,  motor  cycle;  wax, 
bag. 

THE  SUBMITTING  OP  TENDERS, 

It  is  necessary  for  Canadian  firms  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  articles  to  write  to  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  K.C.,  C.M.G.,  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  32  Victoria  street,  London,  S.W., 
England,  requesting  to  be  placed  on  the  approved  list  of  suppliers  and  at  the  same  time 
give  full  and  detailed  information  regarding  their  productions.  With  their  names 
registered  under  any  given  article,  they  would  then  be  given  an  opportunity  of  ten- 
dering in  cases  where  tenders  are  invited  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  course 
Canadian  firms  with  branches  in  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  those  prepared  to 
deliver  from  stock  would  have  a  further  opportunity  on  all  tenders  submitted  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  sending  information  as  to  ability  of  supply,  it  is  also  required  that  a  reference 
and  guarantee  of  good  repute  should  be  forwarded. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  send  in  duplicate  all  the  above  information  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Union  Tender  Board,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

Time  is  of  course  the  important  consideration  in  the  supply  of  most  lines,  but 
attention  will  no  doubt  be  given  to  this  point,  if  Canadian  firms  interested  can  show 
the  department  an  advantage  in  quality  and  value,  by  giving  them  more  time  for 
delivery. 

Another  point  is  that  on  many  of  the  lines  purchased,  delivery  is  required  at  stated 
periods  during  the  year;  this  can  be  overcome  by  direct  representation  in  South 
Africa. 

Copies  of  each  indent  as  forwarded  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  will  be 
supplied  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  first  blue  book  distributed  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  Friday,  February 
26,  was  the  Fourth  Keport  of  the  Public  Debt  Commissioner,  which  covers  the  subject 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1914. 
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The  Public  Debt  Commissioners'  Act  came  into  force  on  the  2nd  May,  19 11,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  first  Board  of  Commissioners  was  notified  in  the  Gazette  of 
30th  May,  1911.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  one  of  the  railway  commissioners,  and  a 
third  person  nominated  by  the  Governor  General  constitute  the  board.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  is,  ex-oflficio,  chairman. 

All  sinking  fund  contributions  and  sums  available  for  the  redemption  of  debt  are 
payable  to  the  commissioners,  and  all  trust  and  deposit  funds  available  for  investment 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  including  the  Railway  and  Harbour  Administration, 
are  likewise  payable  to  the  commissioners,  who  are  obliged  to  invest  the  sums  in  Union 
Government  securities  if  these  are  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  in  the  Act  is  the  appropriation  of  budget 
surpluses  for  the  redemption  of  debt  by  purchase  and  cancellation. 

Under  section  16  of  the  Act  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to  the  commissioners, 
who  at  present  administer  under  this  section  the  Orange  Free  State  Local  Loans  Fund 
and  two  minor  funds  established  by  the  late  Transvaal  Republic. 

The  report  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  South  African  fiscal  year,  March  31,  1914, 
the  gross  public  debt  stood  at  £126,296,250.  At  the  date  of  the  Union,  the  debt  stood 
at  £116,502,628,  and  a  year  later  this  was  reduced  to  £114,236,968,  so  that  in  the  past 
four  years  the  public  debt  has  been  increased  by  £12,059,282.  Of  the  existing  debt, 
88-5  per  cent  is  domiciled  in  London  and  11-4  per  cent  in  South  Africa,  the  Public 
Debt  Commissioners  holding  75  per  cent  of  the  internal  debt.  The  rates  of  interest 
payable  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

At  5    per  cent   £  419,506 


4; 
4S 
4 

Zi 
3* 
3 


4,000,000 
1,250,725 
36,387,884 
3,000,000 
27,125,647 
54,112,446 


This  gives  an  average  rate  for  the  entire  debt  of  3-49  per  cent.  The  total  annual 
debt  charge  is  £4,911,948.  Estimating  the  white  population^  at  1,358,186,  there  is  an 
average  debt  per  head  of  white  population  of  very  nearly  £93,  while  the  annual  charge 
per  head  of  the  white  population  is  approximately  £3  12s.  6d.  Assuming  the  non- 
European  population  to  bear  a  ratio  to  the  white  for  economic  purposes  of  one  to  three, 
there  is  a  total  population  of  approximately  three  million  and  a  debt  per  head  of  £42. 

The  war  will,  of  course,  make  a  great  difference  in  the  public  debt  of  South  Africa, 
as  already  the  extra  cost  is  more  than  five  million  sterling,  and  the  opinions  of  some 
experts  are  that  the  public  debt  of  South  Africa  on  March  31,  1915,  will  not  be  less 
than  £138,000,000. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  March  23,  1915. 

FROZEN  SALMON  AND  OTHER  FISH. 

To  judge  from  the  somewhat  frequent  letters  from  Canadian  shippers  who  state 
that  they  understand  that  there  is  a  large  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  frozen 
salmon  and  other  fish,  it  would  appear  that  considerable  misapprehension  exists  with 
regard  to  this  trade,  traceable,  it  is  said,  partly  to  optimistic  paragraphs  which  have 
been  circulated  through  the  press  of  both  countries. 

As  has  been  reported  at  intervals  for  some  time  past,  the  London  market  has  been 
carrying  large  stocks  of  frozen  salmon,  which  it  is  found  impossible  to  dispose  of 
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except  at  a  heavy  loss  to  shippers.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a  result  of  a  fresh  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  the  department  was  advised  by  cable  that  no  demand  exists  for  frozen 
salmon,  although  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  fish  salesmen,  the  prospects  foi 
frozen  halibul  were  of  a  more  encouraging  nature,  and  profitable  returns  should  be 
realized  for  reasonable  shipments  of  high  quality,  provided  that  the  fish  arrived  in 
good  condition,  and  more  particularly  if  it  could  be  delivered  in  time  for  the  Eastei 
t  rade. 

Frozen  fish  has  never  been  particularly  popular  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
view  is  quite  erroneous  that  any  considerable  rise  in  the  prices  of  fresh  fish  means  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  frozen  substitute.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances large  and  regular  supplies  of  fresh  fish  of  all  kinds  are  readily  available, 
and  as  there  has  consequently  never  been  any  necessity  to  introduce  fish  in  its  frozen 
form,  no  definite  demand  has  been  created. 


In  reference  more  especially  to  the  frozen  salmon  business,  the  -following  copy 
of  a  let  tor  which  was  unsolicited,  and  which  was  received  from  one  of  the  oldest 
established  and  best  known  firms  in  the  Billingsgate  market,  confirms  the  opinion  of 
other  authorities  upon  the  present  position: — 

We  beg  to  say  that  practically  the  only  kind  of  frozen  fish  that  has  hitherto 
found  a  sale  on  this  market  has  been  the  salmon.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  market 
halibut  in  a  frozen  condition,  but  the  article  has  not  met  with  much  of  a  reception. 

"  Speaking  of  salmon,  the  position  just  now  is  that  there  are  fairly  heavy  stocks 
held  over  from  last  season  which  are  now  being  forced  upon  the  market  at  prices 
which  show  heavy  losses  to  the  shippers. 

"  We  are  just  now  living  in  quite  exceptional  times  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  what  developments  there  may  be  in  some  future  time,  but 
in  our  opinion  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  bring  over  any  considerable  quantity  of  frozen 
salmon. 

"  In  former  years  quite  a  fair  proportion  of  the  frozen  salmon  which  was  shipped 
to  London  found  its  real  sale  upon  the  continent,  either  in  France  or  Germany;  that 
outlet  is  closed  for  the  time  being." 


In  common  with  many  other  commodities,  the  price  of  tea  has  undergone  a  heavy 
advance,  and  the  reasons  for  the  rise,  which  averages  about  2d.  per  pound  is  at  present 
the  subject  of  active  discussion. 

Those  who  hold  that  present  quotations  are  unjustified  point  to  the  statistical 
position  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  and  other  official  statistics  covering 
the  three  months  subsequent  to  the  imposition  of  the  increase  in  duty,  which,  in 
comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year,  do  not  show  any  significant 
departure  in  stocks  on  hand,  the  increased  importation  being  largely  due  to  the  ship- 
ments which  were  held  up  during  the  period  of  raids  on  tea  ships  in  the  earlier  autumn. 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


OPINION  OF  LEADING  DEALER. 


THE   TEA  SITUATION. 


1913-1914. 


Imports, 
lb. 


Deliveries, 
lb. 


Stock  at  end 
of  Month. 


lb. 


December 
January.  . 
February 


41,945,073 
29,086,834 
23,741,217 


29,063,308 
32,715,965 
27,790,637 


137,501,131 
133,872,000 
129,822,570 


94,773,124 


89,569,910 
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1914-1915. 


Imports, 
lb. 


Deliveries, 
lb. 


Stock  at  end 
of  Month, 
lb. 


December 
January.  . 
February 


71,635,204 
49,108,500 
29,180,763 


25,274,266 
34,508,026 
33,737,522 


121,251,526 
135,852,000 
133,295,000 


149,924,467 


93,519,814 


Further,  according  to  these  critics,  there  is  no  probability  of  increased  consump- 
tion or  shortage  of  regular  supplies  to  warrant  any  fresh  development  which  would 
justify  this  new  level,  and  they  attribute  the  present  situation  to  gambling  by  specula- 
tors, partly  based  upon  an  anticipation  of  a  further  increase  in  duty. 


Upon  the  other  side  it  is  contended  that  with  the  practical  cessation  of  shipments 
from  India  until  the  opening  of  the  new  season  next  June,  the  regular  supplies  from 
Ceylon  and  Java  upon  which  this  country  ordinarily  relies  are  likely  to  be  largely 
interrupted  and  curtailed.  It  is  stated  that  heavy  sales  of  tea  have  been  made  in 
Colombo  for  Russian  account  via  Vladivostock  and  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of 
the  Dardenelles,  while  there  will  also  be  a  large  diversion  of  Java  teas  to  Holland. 
A  further  bull  factor  is  the  abnormal  purchases  of  tea  for  army  and  navy  contracts. 

Certain  experts  also  anticipate  that  shipments  will  be  interrupted  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  tea  chests  caused  by  the  almost  total  cessation  of  supplies  from  Russia, 
which  ordinarily  furnishes  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total  quantity  used  in  the 
principal  countries  of  production.  Japan's  power  to  supply  tea  chests  is  also  affected 
by  the  fact  that  such  chests  must  be  bound  with  hoop  iron,  almost  all  of  which  is 
produced  in  Germany,  and  stocks  of  which  in  the  East  have  now  become  exhausted. 

In  any  case  at  the  present  time  the  tea  trade  continues  active,  with  no  present 
indication  of  any  reduction  from  the  figures  recently  reached. 


Inquiries  instituted  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  mica  market  reveal  some 
diversity  of  opinion. 

Ordinarily,  much  of  the  mica  disposed  of  through  London,  by  public  sale  3f 
otherwise,  is  destined  for  the  continent,  and  the  complete  cessation  of  the  demand 
from  Germany — one  of  the  largest  users — and  restricted  shipments  to  other  countries, 
have  obviously  curtailed  business,  while  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  customary 
demand  from  the  United  Kingdom  owing  to  a  number  of  the  constructional  electric 
works  who  are  steady  users  of  the  commodity,  utilizing  their  plant  for  the  production 
of  munitions  of  war.  These  circumstances  caused  a  set-back  in  price  in  the  autumn, 
but  short  supplies  from  India  and  transportation  difficulties  from  other  sources  have 
contributed  to  counteract  the  unfavourable  features  already  mentioned. 

With  stocks  on  hand  being  gradually  reduced,  a  steady  improvement  in  prices  has 
taken  place  until  at  the  present  moment  values  are  about  equal  to  those  ruling  a  year 
ago.  At  the  same  time  some  qualities  and  sizes  are  much  more  difficult  to  realize, 
and  a  competent  authority  estimates  that  business  has  contested  in  volume  by  at  least 
one-third. 

Another  authority  speaks  less  favourably  of  the  position,  and  complains  that  the 
difficulty  and  delay  in  obtaining  licenses  for  the  shipment  of  mica  to  neutral  countries 
is  having  a  very  adverse  effect. 


Tor  some  months  past  the  possibility  of  Canada  supplying  a  portion  of  the  rail- 
way sleeper  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  ordinarily  obtained  from  the  Baltic 
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has  been  the  subject  of  active  investigation  and  negotiation  between  the  United 
Kingdom  importers  and  Canadian  shippers. 

Although  experts  in  the  United  Kingdom  appear  to  consider  Douglas  fir  as  the 
most  suitable  substitute,  the  claims  of  the  other  Canadian  timbers — notably  cedar — 
have  boon  urged  by  both  western  and  eastern  manufacturers. 

Regarding  the  suitability  of  cedar,  the  following  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
experienced  London  firms  of  timber  importers  probably  represents  the  view  of  the 
authorities: — 

"  We  fear  cedar  railway  sleepers  would  not  bo  accepted  by  English  railways.  The 
wood  shows  defects  which  probably  do  not  really  injure  the  strength  of  the  sleeper, 
but  the  English  railways  are  most  particular  and  will  take  no  sleeper  which  shows  a 
visible  defect.  Knowing  the  value  and  durability  of  the  cedar  sleeper,  we  consider  it 
a  mistake  for  the  railways  to  refuse  to  accept  them,  but  prejudice  runs  strong,  and  it 
is  hard  to  overcome. 

"If  tamarack  sleepers  of  the  required  dimensions  (9  ft.  x  10  inches  x  10  inches) 
could  be  furnished,  this  sleeper  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  English  railways  and 
a  good  price  obtainable,  but  we  fear  that  the  wood  is  quite  cut  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec.  In  former  years  we  imported  considerable  quantities  of  tamarack 
sleepers,  but  for  some  time  past  have  been  unable  to  obtain  them." 


Cheese  quotations  continue  to  soar,  and  the  record  price  of  92s.  for  Canadian 
reached  last  month  has  now  been  surpassed  by  a  still  higher  record  of  96s.  at  present 
current. 

As  the  combined  imports  for  January  and  February — which  amounted  to  356,292 
cu  t.  in  comparison  with  317,878  in  1914  and  284,321  in  1913 — were  above  the  average, 
and  the  ordinary  retail  trade  is  dull,  the  high  cost,  as  is  customary,  checking  business, 
the  present  abnormal  position  is  due  almost  entirely  to  heavy  Government  purchases. 
As  an  example  of  this,  when  owing  to  inactive  general  demand  prices  fell  away  at  the 
end  of  February,  the  placing  of  a  Government  order  for  60,000  cheese  practically 
cleared  off  all  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  available,  and  sent  up  prices  to  the  present 
level. 

A  recent  feature  of  the  trade  has  been  the  arrival  of  shipments  of  Australian 
cheese,  which  realized  an  average  of  from  84  to  86s.  It  is  stated  that  although  the 
quality  of  these  is  good,  the  facts  that  they  are  somewhat  uncertain  in  texture  and 
that  a  considerable  proportion  are  flat  in  shape  weighing  from  36  to  44  lbs.  are  slightly 
detrimental. 

There  have  also  been  large  receipts  of  United  States  cheese,  which  sold  at  about 
82s.  to  86s.,  and  thus  came  into  more  direct  competition  with  the  Australian  variety. 

The  following  figures  show  the  estimated  stocks  and  values  on  the  1st  March  of 
both  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  cheese — since  which  time  the  Government  order 
referred  to  above  has  been  placed — for  the  last  five  years,  in  which  connection  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  about  a  half  of  the  so-designated  "  Canadian  "  stock  con- 
sisted of  United  States  varieties: — 


HIGH   PRICES   FOR  CHEESE. 


CANADIAN. 


1915. 
78,000  boxes. 
90s.-94s. 


1914. 
93,000  boxes 


72s. 


1913. 
157,000  boxes. 
64s. 


1912. 
139,000  boxes. 
75s. 


1911. 

210,000  boxes. 
62  s. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


1915. 
14,700  crates. 
90s.-92s. 


1914. 
35,700  crates. 
W.  64s.  C.  66s.  6d 


1913. 
26,800  crates. 
60s.  6d. 


1912. 
16,200  crates. 
72s.  6d. 


1911. 
32,000  crates. 
W.  57s.  C.  5Ss. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  March  22,  1915. 

CANADIAN   MERCHANDISE  REQUIRED. 

During  the  past  week  inquiries  have  been  received  for  bronze  powders,  mica, 
lumber,  wood-paving  blocks,  peas  and  beans,  barley,  hay,  and  frozen  fish.  Much  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  obtaining  deliveries  of  manufactured  goods  and  foodstuffs. 
Enhanced  freight  rates  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  are  an  obstacle  to  the 
transaction  of  much  business;  but  an  even  greater  impediment  is  the  lack  of  trans- 
oceanic facilities  and  (Congestion  at  the  British  ports,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  paragraphs  appearing  in  the  Shipping  World  of  March  17 : — 

CONGESTION  AT  THE  MERSEY  DOCKS. 

The  difficulties  of  ,shipowners  and  charterers  at  Liverpool  owing  to  congestion  at 
the  docks  are  increasing,  since  the  number  of  ships  waiting  for  discharging  berths  is 
now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sixty,  and  still  the  daily  arrival  of  ships  continues  above 
the  average.  No  labour  troubles  are  at  present  interfering  with  the  dealing  of  ships 
in  their  turn,  (and  the  port  and  railway  authorities  are  doing  their  utmost  to  clear  the 
quays  and  goods  stations,  yet  there  has  been  an  approximate  addition  of  ten  vessels 
to  the  waiting  list  during  the  past  week,  which  makes  it  still  more  .difficult  for  owners 
to  fix  outward  sailing  dates  with  all  the  consequent  disorganization  of  the  export  trade. 
Ships  held  up  in  this  way  for  three  or  four  weeks  are  the  main  cause  of  the  bareness 
of  tonnage  on  the  freight  market,  as  well  as  the  abnormally  high  rates  now  ruling  in 
most  trades.  Then  again,  further  delays  are  arising  from  shortage  of  ibunker  coals, 
and  also  waiting  turn  at  the  coal  tips,  not  to  mention  the  preference  which  has  to  be 
given  to  (all  Government  requisitioned  ships  both  in  respect  of  quay  berths,  coaling 
turns,  and  even  the  supplies  of  bunker  coal  coming  forward.  These  are  troubles  which 
owners  and  charterers  have  to  put  up  with  daily,  apart  from  the  worries  of  {exporters 
who  are  impatient  to  ship  their  goods.  These  conditions  prevailing,  without  any 
immediate  prospect  of  relief,  (are  sure  to  force  freights  still  higher,  and  shipping  circles 
hold  strongly  to  the  view  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  world-wide  demand 
for  tonnage,  which  cannot,  with  the  holding  up  of  ;ships  in  home  ports,  be  promptly 
supplied. 

FISH  STATISTICS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

The  quantity  of  fish  landed  in  England  and  Wales  during  February  was  387,704 
cwts.,  valued  at  £473,062,  as  compared  with  570,811  cwts.  and  £586,130  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year. 

ARTIFICIAL  FISH-DRYING  SEASON. 

The  Fish  Trades  J ournal  of  March  20  states :  "  The  invention  of  a  system  for 
revolutionizing  the  fish-drying  industry,  and  recently  put  into  operation  bj  two  young 
Grimsby  merchants,  has  now  been  successfully  launched  on  a  commercial  basis  after 
long  and  very  exhaustive  experiments  and  tests.  The  system  ^applied  to  drying  the 
salted  cod  and  other  round  fish  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets  makes  the  company 
independent  of  the  elements — sun  and  wind — by  which  all  other  fish-drying  firms  at 
Grimsby  carry  out  their  operations,  and  while  the  most  severe  tests  have  proved  the 
fish  to  be  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that  dried  by  wind  and  sun,  it  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  that  which  is  placed  in  the  open  air  for  treatment.  For  instance,  it  is 
guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  coke  dust  and  sulphurous  fumes ;  it  possesses  the  clear 
white  appearance  which  all  curers  aim  at  but  only  partially  secure;  while,  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather,  curing  is  made  an  all-the-year-round  business. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  March  20,  1915. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  HULL. 

In  view  of  the  general  unsettlement  and  partial  suspension  of  import  traffic  from 
European  ports  to  Hull,  business  firms  established  at  this  port  are  looking  more  into 
the  prospects  of  trade  with  Canada. 

A  noticeable  development  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  shipments  arriv- 
ing from  Canada,  and  produce  exporters  or  manufacturers  desirous  of  opening  up 
trade  connections  with  this  port  are  encouraged  to  communicate.  Careful  inquiries 
will  be  made  as  to  the  prospects  for  any  particular  line  of  goods  and  introductions 
given  to  firms  of  responsibility  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  handle  such  goods  in 
an  efficient  way. 

In  a  corresponding  degree  the  situation  in  Europe  has  also  effected  the  export 
trade  from  this  port  and  manufacturers  of  various  lines  are  now  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  export  trade  with  the  Dominion. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR. 

The  prospects  of  Canadian-made  footwear  obtaining  a  market  in  England  have 
been  referred  to  in  former  reports  and  the  following  particulars  will  supplement  the 
information  previously  given: — 

Including  over  2,000,000  pairs  of  boots  especially  manufactured  for  the  French 
army,  the  total  output  from  the  English  boot  factories  since  the  war  began  is  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000  pairs  and  the  average  weekly  production  is  now  proceeding  at  about 
250,000  pairs. 

This  enormous  output  for  military  purposes  has  diverted  the  attention  of  manu- 
facturers from  the  production  of  footwear  for  civilian  use.  Wholesale  and  multiple 
shop  firms  are  beginning  to  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of 
boots  and  shoes,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  serious  shortage  of  the  heavier  grades. 

The  exceptional  drain  on  the  boot  market  has  materially  affected  the  cost  of  all 
kinds  of  footwear,  and  until  the  war  is  over,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards, 
the  public  will  have  to  pay  considerably  higher  prices. 

HIGH  VALUE  OF  LEATHER. 

Almost  immediately  following  the  proclamation  of  the  war,  the  values  of  leather 
began  to  show  a  rapid  increase,  and  from  then  until  the  present  time,  producers  have 
been  exceptionally  busy.  Taking  into  consideration  the  immense  output  from  the 
currying  shops  and  tanyards,  all  of  which  has  been  produced  within  a  limited  time, 
the  general  quality  of  the  leather  has  been  uniformly  good. 

It  has  been  necessary,  however,  to  import  large  quantities  of  black  and  russet 
upper  leather  from  the  United  States,  and  these  supplies,  besides  relieving  the  market, 
have  had  a  tendency  to  check  the  inflation  of  prices.  English  sole  has  been  the  most 
popular  of  the  bottom  leathers  used  and  the  best  grades  of  hemlock  sides  from  the 
United  States  which  have  entered  largely  into  the  make-up  of  army  boots,  have  also 
given  satisfaction. 

Quotations  for  the  various  descriptions  of  leather  used  for  war  materials  have 
advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  and  the  highest  rates  are  now  ruling. 
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STOPPAGE  TO  RUSSIAN  POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Canadian  poultry  breeders  and  exporters  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  conserve  her  supplies  of  food,  Russia  has  prohibited  the  export  of  poultry — 
dead  or  alive.  In  normal  times,  Russia  sends  large  quantities  of  poultry  to  Great 
Britain.  In  February  of  1914,  for  instance,  the  shipments  to  the  British  market  were 
valued  at  $790,000.  In  the  same  month  of  the  present  year,  however,  the  imports 
from  Russia  declined  to  only  840  cwts. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  prohibition  at  present  only  applies  to  poultry.  Should, 
it  be  extended  to  eggs,  the  foreign  supplies  of  eggs  to  the  British  market  would  be 
curtailed  by  fully  one-fhird. 

CANADIAN  SUPPLIES  FOR  CANNING  FACTORY. 

A  company  has  been  established  in  the  north  of  England  to  pack  all  kinds  of 
canned  goods.  The  opportunities  for  trade  which  the  venture  offers  to  Canadian 
firms  are  outlined  below  and  exporters  are  invited  to  quote  offers  covering  delivery 
to  north  of  England  ports,  which  will  at  once  be  placed  before  the  parties  interested. 

Frozen  salmon. — At  present  the  company  are  packing  sardines,  but  it  is  intended 
at  a  later  date  to  take  up  the  canning  of  salmon.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
trade,  they  anticipate  that  their  consumption  of  frozen  fish  for  canning  will  average 
one  ton  per  day.  It  is  accordingly  their  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  fishing  com- 
panies in  British  Columbia  from  whom  supplies  of  frozen  salmon  could  be  obtained 
on  and  from  March,  1916. 

Tomato  puree. — The  company  use  certain  quantities  of  tomato  puree  in  the  pack- 
ing of  sardines.  The  puree  desired  should  be  extra  concentrated  and  deep  red  in 
colour.  Up  till  now,  supplies  have  been  coming  mainly  from  Italy  in  5  kilo,  tins  put 
up  in  cases  of  10  tins. 

Box  hoards. — For  the  season's  trade,  about  23,000  box  boards  are  required  for 
packing-case  making.  The  sizes  used  will  be  furnished  by  the  company  to  the  exporters 
interested. 

Pears. — It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  company  to  enter  the  trade  in  the  packing 
of  pears,  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  sources  of  supply  in 
Canada. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  SUPPLIES. 

A  drug,  says  the  Lancet,  which  is  affected  by  the  war  in  a  curious  way  is  cod  liver 
oil;  in  ordinary  times  a  good  yield  from  the  Norwegian  fishing  industry  generally 
means  low  prices,  for  the  demand  from  year  to  year  is  much  the  same.  Up  to  now,  the 
present  season's  fishing  has  undoubtedly  been  good,  but  the  quotations  have  advanced 
rapidly  since  the  beginning  of  the  season,  until  at  the  time  of  writing  they  are  about 
double  those  quoted  when  the  season  commenced  about  two  months  or  so  ago. 

To  some  extent  this  advance  is  due  partly  to  the  increased  cost  of  freight  and 
insurance,  but  the  main  cause  is  the  excessive  buying  by  the  Germans  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  in  Germany  of  industrial  oils;  it  is  also  suspected  that  the  Germans 
may  be  using  cod  liver  oil  as'  a  food,  but  for  whatever  purpose  it  is  required  the  fact 
is  established  that  enormous  quantities  of  the  oil  are  going  to  Germany,  with  the  result 
that  available  supplies  for  the  rest  of  the  world's  requirements  are  substantially 
reduced  and  prices  higher  in  consequence. 
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TRADE  OF  CANADA— TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  FEBRUARY. 
No.  1. — Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  February. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

I  m  forts  for  Consumption. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1  "int i"il>lo  poods 

329,166,514 

434  408  977 

420  816  267 

±JJ\J)  vj  1  V,^o| 

290,910,628 

Free  poods 

1 83' 606',  157 

226,040,321 

212  005  479 

177]  160,463 

Total  imports,  merchandise  

512,772,671 

660,449,298 

632,821,746 

468,071,091 

Coin  si ud  bullion 

24^509,592 

7^003^244 

14^126^540 

132,955,322 

Total  imports  

537,2*2,263 

667,452,542 

'646,948,286 

601,026,413 



86,049,865 

113,221,894 



109,719,189 

79,963,407 



Canadian  produce — 

40,346,613 

56,876,528 

58,687,698 

52,313,343 

16,301, 170 

16,290,209 

20,541,5*7 

19,091,778 

The  forest 

41  339  637 

43  1 25  791 

49  456  502 

41,904,728 

48,994,520 

44,341,871 

52,927,254 

72^116',  554 

Agricultural  products  :  

103,129,619 

142,538,390 

208,836,012 

128.820,451 

35,386,441 

42,584,940 

56,197,857 

76,178,001 

109,342 

102,888 

115,290 

576,050 

Totals  Canadian  produce 

98^  fif»7 

^4^  8f?ft  fi17 
010,000,0x1 

4*3Q  7fi9  90ft 

3*11  000  c)05 

Foreign  produce 

17  41  3  1  84. 
x< ,110, loi 

91  9^7  X89 

93  8fi4  339 

50  31 4  760 

uV/jOLl)  |  \J\J 

Total  exports,  merchandise  

303,020,526 

367,09S,499 

46^,626,532 

441,315,bbo 

7,069,949 

15,006,063 

15,248,488 

18,177,217 

310,090.475 

382,104,562 

478,875,020 

459,492,882 

Aggregate  trade  

847,372,738 

1,049,557,104 

1,125,823,306 

1,060,519,295 

Imports  by  Countries. 

444,526 

432,984 

647,429 

419,181 

British  Africa  

407,886 

246,137 

513,576 

363,891 

4,723,532 

6,893,257 

6,944,823 

6,528,700 

6,748,*26 

3,573,362 

2,787,309 

3,273,436 

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

5,497,949 

6,385,723 

4,293.489 

6,275,711 

1  8^7  11^ 
1,00/ , 110 

9  19Q  Q73 
z,  J  zo  via 

J_,  OOw,  VV 1 

1  221  479 

1,145,558 

2,989,225 

3,137,0'<3 

3, 861, 023 

115,403,965 

136,461,868 

135.215,412 

94,244,402 

Other  British  

946, 154 

1,423,308 

1,297,837 

3,552,407 

2,956,470 

4,140,016 

2,677,341 

2,941,377 

3,735,443 

3,924,246 

4,458,474 

2,257,909 

11,728,542 

14,991.842 

14,520,633 

9,189,446 

11,01)8,760 

14,215,096 

14,735,834 

6,141,855 

Holland    

2,483,944 

3,123,674 

2,958,534 

1,902,649 

2,384,266 

3,604,060 

2,579,922 

2,745,703 

348,478,262 

435^462,467 

421,556,917 

435,280,529 

18,291,065 

27,461,304 

26, 763,  <  06 

20,826,715 

.TjXPORIS  BY  V^OUN  IKllio. 

3,918,125 

4,108,803 

4,546.508 

5,529,165 

2,597,142 

3,373,558 

3,912,314 

4,217,111 

298,772 

447,043 

679,088 

664,607 

554,997 

639,623 

640,298 

626,669 

,i     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda  

4,381,148 

4,587,505 

4,801,136 

4,595,462 

4,276,424 

4,545,766 

4,882,978 

4,397,062 

1,291,520 

1,658,868 

1,961,482 

2,592,493 

149,847,610 

178,556,564 

224,272,751 

195,034,921 

813,131 

733,430 

2,221,447 

2,457.331 

2,996,775 

2,368,046 

2,147,028 

643,112 

3,577,781 

4,771,450 

5,038,004 

3,429,446 

2,191,090 

2,412,364 

3.886,595 

12,941.220 

3,672,975 

3,444,972 

4,260,003 

2,606,341 

1,739,932 

2,691,112 

5,451,599 

5,422,123 

484,975 

962,087 

1,783,980 

904,123 

117,741,055 

155,955,669 

198,246,995 

203,505,155 

9,707,023 

10,847,802 

10,142,814 

9,926.541 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Articles  Imported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  , 

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuff s    

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

Carriages,  carts,  wagons,  cars,  etc. . . 

Oement  

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons   

Curtains    

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware,  china  and  graniteware. 

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods  

Fish.'  , 


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits    

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Glass   

Gloves  and  mitts  

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of  

Grease     

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta  percha,  India-rubber  and  mfrs.  of 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc  

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  , 


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  

Copper  and  mfrs.  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth    

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

Paints  and  colours  

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons    

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap   

Spirits  and  wines  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables  

Watches   ... 

Wood  and  mfrs.  of  

Wool  and  infrs.  of  


Total  value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported  : — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods  


Twelve  Months  Ending  February. 


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
(Join  and  bullion   


Total  Imports 


1914. 


1,359,563 
2,719,544 
6,730,930 
9,589,836 
3,363,378 
.21,163,130 
379,916 

49,097,377 
2,664,916 
2,380,592 
4,458,909 

38,523,833 
610,965 

14,689,421 
3,181,379 
9,385,268 
4,934,175 
2,141,296 
8.989,446 

16,96<S,620 
3,977,544 
5,205,256 
2,749,419 
1,712,648 
1,113,432 
1,308,848 
9,615,247 
5„62H,485 
9,158,855 
8,588,504 
155,190,064 


4,554,959 
6,963,635 
124,900,604 
6,787,897 
2,197,200 

17,059,508 
2,420,373 
1,944,805 
2,193,702 
8,164,718 
3,746,534 

10,789,793 
1,749,  719 
1,622,347 

14,788,390 
9,763, 43  i 
1,325,810 
7,093,316 

17,739,899 
6,317,953 
6,936,497 
3,245,622 
1,635,156 

25,601,277 

32,455,710 


420,816,267 
212,005,479 


632,821,746 
14,126,540 


646,948,286 


1915. 


Total. 


767,311 
1,410,5-6 
6,039,270 

13,012,784 
2,143,367 
9,314,262 
147,807 

40,318,759 
2,242,045 
2,113,003 
3,302,228 

28,279,832 
430,676 

13,621,365 
2,065,381 
6,150,862 
3,364,062 
1,752,074 
6,465,619 

15,796,574 
2,360,541 
3,563,197 
1,918,727 
2,352,013 
1,026,220 
1,134,004 
7,937,051 
3,987,427 

11,959,668 
7,339,510 

88,238,324 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


2,968,923 
3,810,001 

67,862,988 
5,103,793 
1,490,906 

14,032,508 
1,511,970 
1,262,920 
1.611,835 
6,062,159 
2,130,283 
6,537,521 
1.862,862 
2,303,039 
8,880,474 
8,329,018 
1,187,108 
5,541,055 

19,220,685 
7,282,763 
5,857,231 
3,165,651 
921,028 

15,656,974 

24,937,260 


290,910,628 
177,160,463 


468,071,091 
132,955,322 


601,026,413 


259,143 
113,624 

1,320,012 
632,150 
282,343 
426,926 
36,211 
174,555 
982,273 
186, 584 
421,794 
13,209,590 
312,332 

2,309,694 

1,194,829 
770,904 

1,337,490 
208,218 

3,835,358 
679,377 
424,975 
857,692 
801,970 
28,673 
12,419 
383,072 

1,968,671 

1,557,091 
750,080 

1,281,237 
11,006,556 


258,641 
40,447 
8,238,772 
1,088,037 
82,237 
448,227 
1,142,634 
382,846 
490,157 
1,307,601 
1,351,189 
485,168 
722,500 
322,212 
2,524,774 
2,749,293 
124,050 
2,756,339 
612,055 
2,812,667 
568,887 
171,545 
103,590 
353,534 
18,473,511 


71,660,466 
22,581,279 


94,241,745 
2,657 


94,244.402 


From  United 
States. 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported . 


Animals,  living— Total  

Cattle    

Horses  

Sheep  

Breadstuffs— Total    ,  

Barley  

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats   

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour  

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Fish— Total  ,  

Cod,  etc.,  dry  salted..   

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of —Total  

Sole  and  upper  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper   7  

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  ,  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Nickel  

Silver  

Paper  

Potatoes    

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Chease   . . .   

Meats— Bacon  and  hams . .  :  

Seeds    

Settlers'  effects    

Whisky  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Logs   

Lumber — Deals,  pine.   

it       spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards    

Shingles   .. 

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp ....   

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  : 

Canadian  produce  =  

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

CJoin  and  bullion  

Total  ExrOKTS  ,    


Twelve  Months  Ended  February. 


1914. 

1915. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

9,082,360 

$ 

14,710,707 

1,144,355 

$ 

13,411,517 

7,786,025 
732,775 
127,716 

9,136,567 
1,645,673 
286,662 

9,018,728 
490,880 
280,084 

1,133,670 

171,949,214 

110,345,860 

86,171,985 

8,203,810 

7,105,133 
1,755,345 
2,092,411 
13,485,583 
502,002 
125,832,506 
20,560,600 
4,134,529 
618,503 

3,328,807 
1,030,942 
1,995,205 
8  149  141 
'322^438 

22,708,723 
4,615,172 
1,073,655 

2,576,350 
58,113 
1,454,226 
3  769  762 
300,791 
63,412,071 
14,' 27 1|  138 
100,573 
65,311 

205,579 
871,603 
29,922 

1  7&3  194 

12,995 

4  943  80S 

226,565 
3,484,725 
880,891 

20,036,980 

18  737  420 

5,129,845 

8  107  lOfi 

4,603,105 
3,047,487 
6,528,521 

4  034  *442 
2,890,065 
4  801  297 

55,551 
1,010  J51 
3,832,817 

1  447  Koo 
878,696 
17,208 

4,842,135 

3,737,641 
5,784,754 
1,731,117 
9,105,388 

3  318  125 

2,752,166 

237  622 

2,390,797 
2,560,244 
2,118,390 
8,015,950 

2,186,479 
920,684 
96,701 
9,512 

72,639 
1,481,149 
829,179 
7,997,711 

2,983,166 

8,539,024 

3,692,173 

3,738,961 

2,275,094 

5,463,150 

2,712,146 

2,606,315 

fi7  947  f5Q7 

fiO  Q9S  31  3 

15  870  013 

37  7ft9  99^ 

1,779.473 
2,836,121 
9,411,511 
13,126,681 
11,242,662 
5,099,727 
21,152,213 

19  1  AA  1  3f^ 

1,121,430 

2,315,174 
2,291,793 
7,507,714 
15,391,155 
10,615,861 
5,057,532 
14,209,671 
15,365,636 
680,210 

799,350 
457,874 
381,399 
105,324 
1,725,660 
1,629,058 
9,318,748 
562,263 
71,447 

1,313,531 
1,544,921 
6,626,315 

15,278,880 
2,907,879 
3,400,039 
4,448,074 

12,786,443 
39,450 

25,280,449 

40,947,195 

32,954,366 

6,735,111 

316,313 
19,181,618 
4,063,9M 
27,840,750 
2,755,627 
1,038,734 

631,043 
19,237,267 
12,545,534 
11,015,869 
3,577,802 

866,650 

141,940 
18,899,314 
10,538,1)03 
1.085,828 
334,610 
20,929 

275,374 
114,841 
1,980,936 
9,846,483 
3,121,304 
720,110 

49,479,120 

51,827,510 

11,526,987 
34  420 
1,073'  310 
5,706,118 
27,257 
1,529,295 
2,475 
529,638 

Y,526,825 

38,122,624 

507,649 
1,412,251 
6,646,020 
1,932,030 
19,383,923 

1  f\"Q  3(59 

580,998 
7,184,817 
6,203,264 

1,151,310 
6,254,057 
1,840,929 
18,678.854 
2,937,253 
546,404 
6,815,396 
9,170,187 

Q^Q  IQfi 

58.633 
503,774 
1,785,963 
15,818,104 
2,892,877 
5,773 
6,815,396 
7,429,525 

439,762,200 
23,864,332 

391,000,905 
50,314,760 

170,618,744 
24,414,997 

173,640,486 
11,986,925 

463,626,532 
15,248, 488 

441,315,665 
18,177,217 

195,033,741 
1,180 

185,627,411 
17,877,914 

478,875,020 

459,492,882 

195,034,921 

203,505,155 
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AUSTRALIAN  DUTIES  ON  WHEAT  AND  FODDER  SUSPENDED. 


Weekly  Kepo-rt  No.  567,  issued  on  December  7,  1914,  contained  a  review  of  the 
prolonged  drought  conditions  which  existed  in  Australia.  Up  to  March  13,  there 
was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  climatic  conditions  which  continued  to  be 
extremely  dry  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  very  strong  demand  has  existed  in  Australia  for  such  lines  of  fodder  as  oats, 
chaff,  bran,  pollard,  oaten  straw  and  hay.  Some  of  these  lines  were  being  imported 
from  the  Argentine  and  (so  far  as  bran  and  pollard  are  concerned)  from  Japan. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  reports  that  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  position,  has  decided  to  refund  any  duties 
upon  the  lines  of  fodder  named,  which  are  now  operative  under  the  customs  tariff, 
whether  imported  by  State  Governments  or  private  firms. 

Canadian  millers  should  make  cabled  inquiries  as  to  the  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts in  Australia,  or  better  still  they  might  quote  their  various  lines  (stating  clearly 
whether  the  short  or  long  ton)  c.i.f.  Adelaide,  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  if  they  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  steamer  freight. 


A  reference  to  the  market  in  Japan  for  condensed  milk  appeared  in  'Weekly 
Report  No.  580.  The  Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  communication 
further  dealing  with  this  subject  from  the  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Yokohama.  It  is  stated  that  with  the  growing  demand  for  milk  in  Japan,  several 
condensed  milk  factories  have  been  established  and  the  number  increases  yearly.  The 
demand  comes  for  the  most  part  from  localities  where  the  fresh  supply  of  raw  milk 
is  not  easily  obtainable.  For  instance,  the  farmer  who  generally  works  in  the  fields 
with  his  wife  during  the  day  time,  allows  his  elder  daughter  to  take  care  of  his  babies 
during  the  absence  and  thus  to  feed  them  on  condensed  milk.  Even  when  the  fresh 
milk  is  near  at  hand  they  invariably  prefer  condensed  milk  because  it  can  be  kept 
and  used  for  several  days  after  the  tin  has  been  opened.  In  this  respect  condensed 
milk  has  the  advantage  over  ordinary  fresh  milk  both  in  durability  and  economy  of 
money.  The  poor  people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  milk  for  the  babies  generally  feed 
them  on  rice  soup  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  nourishing. 

The  output  of  condensed  milk  in  Japan  is  still  limited,  being  roughly  estimated 
at  somethink  like  40,000  cases  a  year,  valued  at  yen  400,000,  at  the  average  price  of 
yen  10  per  case.  A  large  amount  has  therefore  to  be  imported.  The  brands  of  imported 
condensed  milk  dominating  the  market  are  the  "  Eagle,"  "  Milkmaid  "  and  "  Nestles  " 
brands. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  condensed  and  canned  milk  imported  into  Japan 
during  the  years  1912  to  1914  was  as  follows: — 


JAPANESE  MARKET  FOR  CONDENSED  MILK. 


Quantity 


Value. 
Yen. 


Ken. 


1912 
1913 
1914 


7,830,733 
6,969,482 
5,784,454 


2,089,731 
1,857,143 
1,515,152 
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The  countries  from  whence  the  milk  was  imported,  together  with  the  amounts, 


was  as  follows: — 

1912.  1913. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Ken.  Yen.  Ken.  Yen. 

Great  Britain                                        3,255,138  815,407  2,958,359  704,743 

France                                                           590  146  162,933  40,842 

Germany                                                   61,595  13,251  24,168  4,898 

Switzerland                                                 13,322  3,062  246,858  60,391 

Austria-Hungary  '.  .    ..             12,671  1,940  9,414  1,436 

Norway                                                         8,427  2,106  44  7 

r    ted  states                                        4,475,820  1,252,888  3,281,742  927,003 

British  America                                          2,705  753  272,995  79,055 

Other  countries                                                465  178  12,969  2,768 


Total   7,830,733        2,089,731  6,969,482  1,857,143 


Note. — 1  Ken  =  1,3 22  lbs. 

Particulars  regarding  countries  have  not  yet  been  received  for  the  year  1914. 

The  quotations  for  imported  brands  range  from  12  yen  to  14.50  yen  per  case,  and 
for  Japanese  brands  from  10  yen  to  11  yen  per  case.  One  case  contains  four  dozen 
tins,  each  tin  weighing  about  14  ounces.  Quotations  are,  as  a  rule,  made  c.i.f.  port 
of  entry.  The  import  duty  is  5.55  yen  per  100  kin,  which  works  out  roughly  at  about 
4*  sen  (2£  cents  gold)  per  tin,  varying  according  to  the  weight  of  the  tin. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  importers  of  condensed  milk  into  Japan 
are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
on  application.  (Refer  File  No.  A-1267.)  A  reference  to  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Directory  of  Foreign  Importers  (page  131)  will  also  give  the  names  of  some  of  the 
representative  importers  of  condensed  milk  into  Japan. 


CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Mr.  Watson  Griffin  Concludes  Series  Dealing  with  the  Possibilities  for  Trade  with 

Preferential  Colonies. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  upon  the  possibilities 
for  the  enlargement  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  particularly 
with  those  colonies  which  are  a  party  to  the  Canada-West  Indies  Preferential  Trade 
Agreement,  dated  April  9,  1912,  are  being  published  in  the  form  of  a  serial  in  the 
Weekly  Report.  This  series  was  begun  with  Weekly  Report  No.  582,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  each  subsequent  issue.  The  concluding  instalment  presenting  the 
remainder  of  Chapter  VI,  "  Sale  of  Canadian  Manufactures,"  is  submitted  herewith 
for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  full  report, 
including  the  chapters  already  published,  will  later  be  issued  in  a  separate  volume  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Weekly  Report. 


Chapter  VI. 

SALE  OF  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURES — (Continued) . 

CANADIAN  LUMBER. 

"  The  reason  why  large  quantities  of  Canadian  white  pine  and  spruce  are  sold  in 
these  colonies  is  that  the  people  recognize  that  certain  kinds  of  woodwork  must  wear 
out  just  as  clothes  wear  out,  and  they  are  more  ready  to  buy  cheap  clothing  that  wears 
out  quickly  than  expensive  clothing  that  lasts  a  long  time,"  said  a  British  Guiana 
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merchant.  "  Our  own  native  woods  are  more  durable.  They  stand  the  climate  better ; 
they  resist  the  attacks  of  white  ants  as  spruce  and  white  pine  will  not,  but  we  can 
bring  the  white  pine  and  the  spruce  all  the  way  from  Canada  cheaper  than  we  can  get 
the  hardwoods  out  of  our  own  forests.  But  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  we 
must  have  wood  that  is  more  lasting.  Even  for  such  purposes  we  often  find  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  import  pitch  pine  from  the  Southern  States  than  to  use  our  native  woods." 

If  a  great  number  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  grew  together  in  the  tropics  there 
would  probably  be  very  little  sale  for  Canadian  lumber  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  forests  of  Trinidad,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  and  British  Guiana  would  be  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  So  many  different  kinds  of  trees  grow  together  and  there  are  so 
few  of  one  kind  to  the  acre  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  large  quantities  from  any  one 
place.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  timber  from  the  forests  to  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  the  seaports  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  transportation  by  water  all  the  way 
from  Canada  or  the  Southern  States,  It  is  probable  that  this  cost  of  local  transpora- 
tion  would  have  been  greatly  reduced  long  ago  if  the  native  trees  were  not  subject  to 
the  above  conditions,  for  it  would  then  have  seemed  worth  while  to  invest  capital  in 
providing  transportation  facilities. 

The  Trinidad  Government  policy  of  making  plantations  of  forest  trees  of  one  kind 
if  followed"  by  the  Governments  of  the  other  colonies  may  revolutionize  conditions  in 
course  of  time,  but  it  will  take  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  to  bring  about  important 
results,  and  in  the  meantime  many  millions  of  feet  of  Canadian  lumber  will  be  sold 
in  those  colonies. 

DOUGLAS  FIR. 

A  question  of  very  great  importance  to  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies  is 
whether  the  Douglas  fir  of  British  Columbia  can  take  the  place  of  the  pitch  pine  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  greatly  shortens  the  distance 
between  Canada's  Pacific  province  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

A  number  of  lumber  dealers  in  each  of  the  colonies  were  asked  their  opinion  about 
this,  and  they  all  agreed  in  saying  that  they  would  buy  British  Columbia  lumber  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  Southern  States  if  convinced  that  it  would  stand  the  climate 
as  well  and  resist  the  attacks  of  ants. 

In  Jamaica  a  large  lumber  dealer  said :  "  I  believe  Douglas  fir  will  serve  every 
purpose  that  pitch  pine  serves  in  this  colony.  I  have  seen  the  wood  and  it  looks  all 
right  to  me,  but  in  order  to  convince  the  people  here  who  are  accustomed  to  buying 
pitch  pine  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  them  that  Douglas  fir  will  stand  the  climate.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  British  Columbia  lumbermen  should  arrange  with  some  one  to 
build  a  house  of  Douglas  fir  in  a  central  situation  where  everyone  could  see  it.  Let 
the  house  be  well  designed  to  present  an  attractive  appearance  and  show  off  the  wood 
to  advantage,  and  let  the  people  see  how  well  it  will  stand  the  climate." 

British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  in  their  trade  statistics  do  not  classify  the  different 
kinds  of  timber  imported,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  them  what  quantities 
of  pitch  pine,  white  pine,  and  spruce  respectively  were  imported,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  nearly  all  pitch  pine  and  the  imports 
from  Canada  white  pine  and  spruce.  British  Guiana  imported  2,780,080  feet  of 
undressed  lumber  last  year,  of  which  1,464,087  feet  was  from  Canada  and  1,313,601  feet 
from  the  United  States.  British  Guiana's  imports  of  dressed  lumber  amounted  to 
63,751  feet,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  39,672  feet  and  Canada  24,079  feet. 
There  were  4,747  packages  of  shooks  imported,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
4,292  and  Canada  455.  The  staves  and  headings  imported  numbered  759,571,  of  which 
35,810  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  remainder  from  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  were  of  white  oak. 

Trinidad  imported  4,759,048  feet  of  undressed  timber,  of  which  3,577,226  feet 
was  from  the  United  States  and  1,077,529  feet  from  Canada.  Trinidad's  importations 
of  dressed  timber  amounted  to  2,007,243  feet,  of  which  1,942,498  feet  came  from  the 
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United  States  and  269,244  feet  from  Canada.  Evidently  as  regards  timber,  Canada 
does  better  in  British  Guiana  than  in  Trinidad  and  there  would  seem  to  be  room  for 
an  expansion  of  Canadian  timber  exports  to  Trinidad. 

Barbados  gives  more  detailed  information  about  the  kinds  of  timber  imported. 
From  Canada  that  island  imported  5,446,675  feet  of  beech,  birch,  hemlock,  spruce 
and  white  pine.  From  the  United  States  it  imported  317,807  feet  of  such  timber. 
The  total  quantity  of  pitch  pine  imported  was  2,795,546  feet,  of  which  2,726,331  feet 
were  from  the  United  States.  Barbados  also  bought  19,297,641  shingles  from  Canada 
and  536,000  wallaba  shingles  from  British  Guiana.  The  staves  and  shooks  imported 
numbered  2,141,834  packages,  of  which  2,089,520  packages  came  from  the  United 
States  and  34,314  packages  from  Canada,  but  it  appears  that  22,778  packages  from  the 
United  States  enjoyed  the  preferential  rate,  so  they  must  have  been  Canadian  shingles. 

The  Windward  Islands  imported  1,185,767  feet  of  white  pine  and  spruce,  of 
which  1,164,367  feet  was  from  Canada.  The  Windward  Islands  imported  1,315,877 
feet  of  pitch  pine,  of  which  1,306,797  feet  was  imported  directly  from  the  United 
States  and  the  remainder  was  probably  imported  indirectly  from  the  United  States. 

The  details  of  timber  imports  of  some  of  the  Leeward  Islands  for  last  year  are 
not  available,  but  the  previous  year  they  imported  1,686,279  feet  of  white  pine  and 
spruce,  of  which  691,189  feet  came  from  Canada,  39,469  feet  from  Danish  ports  and 
943,544  feet  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Leeward  Islands  are  the  only  colony 
that  get  any  considerable  quantity  of  white  pine  and  spruce  anywhere  except  from 
Canada. 

Jamaica  imported  2,341,365  feet  of  white  pine  and  12,313,596  feet  of  pitch  pine, 
the  white  pine  being  supplied  chiefly  by  Canada  and  the  pitch  pine  by  the  United 

States. 

It  is  evident  that  Canada  practically  monopolizes  the  West  Indian  market  for 
the  white  pine  and  spruce,  while  the  Southern  States  have  the  monopoly  in  pitch 
pine.  If  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  can  compete  with  pitch  pine  from  the  Southern 
States,  Canada  may  yet  supply  practically  all  the  lumber  that  the  British  West  Indies 
import. 

An  American  business  man  located  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  said:  "A  great  deal  of 
the  pitch  pine  imported  here  from  the  Southern  States  is  very  defective.  We  would 
not  use  it  in  the  United  States;  you  would  not  use  it  in  Canada.  It  is  used  in 
J amaica  because  there  is  nothing  to  compete  with  it.  I  would  like  to  see  your  British 
Columbia  Douglas  fir  coming  in  here." 

Pitch  pine  from  the  Southern  States  is  largely  delivered  in  the  British  West 
Indies  by  the  Seeberg  line  of  steamers.  The  Gulf  and  Mississippi  ports  from  which 
pitch  pine  is  usually  shipped  lie  much  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  have  not 
as  great  an  advantage  of  distance  in  the  transportation  of  lumber  to  the  colonies  that 
have  joined  in  the  Preferential  Agreement  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  thought.  I 
secured,  particulars  regarding  freight  rates  on  pitch  pine  from  southern  ports,  but 
do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  may  be  affected  by  the  war  which  has  since  broken 
out. 

LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  MATCHES  USED. 

British  Guiana  has  a  large  match  factory,  but  it  imported  3,586,680  boxes  of 
matches  last  year,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  1,695,480  boxes,  Denmark 
907,200  boxes,  Norway  572,400  boxes  and  Sweden"  411,600. 

Trinidad  imported  6,242,160  boxes  but  the  countries  from  which  they  are  imported 
are  not  given  in  the  trade  statistics  of  the  island. 

Barbados  imported  2,007,840  boxes  of  matches,  of  which  1,302,480  boxes  were  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  626,040  boxes  from  the  United  States,  and  a  few  from  other 
countries. 
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The  Windward  Islands  imported  last  year  2,739,360  boxes  of  matches,  of  which 
1,526,280  came  from  Sweden,  906,720  from  the  United  Kingdom,  89,400  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  from  other  countries. 

The  details  are  not  available  for  some  of  the  Leeward  Islands  for  last  year, 
but  the  previous  year  the  imports  amounted  to  1,948,080  boxes,  of  which  1,468,920 
boxes  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  400,560  boxes  from  Denmark,  and  small  quan- 
tities from  other  countries. 

Thus  the  colonies  within  the  Preferential  Agreement  import  annually  over 
16,500,000  boxes  of  matches. 

Jamaica  imported  last  year  5,861,280  boxes  of  matches.  Imports  into  Jamaica 
for  the  last  five  years  have  averaged  4,021,800  boxes  annually. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  FURNITURE. 

In  proportion  to  population  the  demand  for  furniture  is  not  large.  There  is 
almost  no  furniture  in  the  homes  of  the  majority  of  the  indentured  coolies  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  blacks,  but  as  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  steadily 
improving,  the  demand  for  furniture  is  increasing.  However,  a  great  deal  of  the  fur- 
niture required  is  made  in  local  factories  or  in  the  homes.  There  is  not  a  really  well 
equipped  furniture  factory  in  the  British  West  Indies,  but  there  are  several  factories 
in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  where  considerable  quantities  of  furniture  are  made. 
In  all  the  colonies  there  are  local  furniture  makers.  The  Scotch  foreman  of  a  furni- 
ture factory  where  a  number  of  black  men  are  employed  said  in  reference  to  their 
work:  "They  are  just  as  skilful  as  the  average  Scotch  mechanic,  but  not  so  reliable. 
They  do  not  take  the  same  pride  in  turning  out  perfect  work." 

Native  woods  are  chiefly  used  in  making  furniture  and  some  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  woods  are  seldom  properly  cured  and  are  con- 
sequently apt  to  split.  Nearly  all  the  office  furniture  is  locally  made  of  native  woods. 
Merchants  say  that  office  furniture  made  of  the  native  woods  resists  the  ants 
better  than  imported  furniture.  This  home-made  office  furniture  although  made  of 
such  fine  woods  does  not  as  a  rule  compare  favourably  in  general  appearance  with 
Canadian  office  furniture. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  imported  chairs;  especially  the  cheaper  classes  of 
chairs,  but  to  some  extent  for  all  chairs  that  are  not  upholstered.  Kocking  chairs  are 
popular.  I  was  told  that  the  reason  why  chairs  were  so  much  more  largely  imported 
than  other  classes  of  furniture  was  that  they  were  moved  about  so  frequently  that  the 
ants  had  no  chance  to  destroy  them.  Any  article  of  furniture  that  is  being  con- 
stantly moved  is  less  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  ants  than  stationary  furniture.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  better  class  of  houses  all  have  wide  verandahs  which  are  very  much 
used,  and  there  are  always  chairs  on  the  verandahs. 

METAL  FURNITURE. 

There  is  a  good  and  increasing  demand  for  iron  bedsteads.  The  same  class  of 
iron  bedsteads  as  are  used  in  Canada  sell  well  in  the  West  Indies.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  other  metal  furniture  might  possibly  be  manufactured  for  the  tropics.  Tables 
and  stands  so  made  that  a  wooden  top  could  be  easily  fitted  in  might  sell  well.  The 
wooden  top  could  be  made  in  Canada  as  well  as  the  metal  framework.  If  the  wood 
gave  out  it  could  be  easily  replaced  either  by  another  top  imported  from  Canada  or  a 
top  locally  made.  Only  an  expert  could  say  whether  such  n^etal  furniture  could  be 
made  cheaply  enough. 

WIRE  FENCING. 

Large  quantities  of  wire  fencing  are  used  both  on  the  large  estates  and  on  small 
properties.  Nearly  every  East  Indian  rice  grower  in  British  Guiana  fences  his  little 
plot  of  land.    Barbed  wire  is  quite  extensively  used  for  fencing. 
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AERATED  WATERS. 

The  imports  of  ginger  ale,  ginger  beer  and  the  various  aerated  waters  are  not 
large  because  there  are  a  great  number  of  aerated  water  factories  in  the  West  Indian 
colonies.    Small  quantities  of  the  better  class  of  mineral  waters  are  imported. 

DRUGGISTS   AND  CHEMISTS. 

Druggists  and  chemists  are  numerous.  They  are  usually  coloured  men.  They 
Beem  to  be  doing  a  good  business.  The  sales  of  patent  medicines  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions are  large.  It  may  be  noted  that  drug  stores  are  not  kept  open  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sundays  as  they  are  in  Canada,  but  doctors  make  up  their  own  prescriptions 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  Canada. 

LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  SOAP  USED. 

Mosl  of  the  colonies  classify  their  imports  of  soap  as  "common"  and  "fancy." 
Trinidad  classifies  as  "perfumed"  and  "not  perfumed."  Trinidad  imported  3,864,- 
157  pounds  of  soap  not  perfumed  and  86,105  pounds  of  perfumed  soap  last  year. 
Of  the  perfumed  soap,  3,778,518  pounds  was  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  46,868  pounds  from  Canada,  6,124  pounds  from  the  United  States. 
4,080  pounds  from  Holland  and  trifling  quantities  from  other  countries,  while  of  the 
perfumed  soap  53,220  pounds  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  28,753  pounds 
from  the  United  States,  trifling  quantities  coming  from  other  countries.  British 
Guiana  imported  2,400,917  pounds  of  common  soap  and  58,934  pounds  of  fancy  soap. 
Of  the  common  soap  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  2,394,847  pounds,  and  Holland 
5,600  pounds.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  42,231  pounds  of  the  fancy  soap  and 
the  United  States  10,325  pounds. 

Barbados  imported  2,407,257  pounds  of  common  soap  and  50,270  pounds  of  fancy 
soap.  Of  the  common  soap  2,403,876  pounds  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
2,400  pounds  from  Germany  and  681  pounds  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  iancy 
soap  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  43,692  pounds  and  the  United  States  6,370  pounds, 
trifling  quantities  coming  from  other  countries.  Barbados  re-exported  834,594  pounds 
of  soap. 

The  Windward  Islands  imported  951,648  pounds  of  common  soap  and  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  of  fancy  soap.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  685,406  pounds  of  com- 
mon soap,  Canada  150,293  pounds  and  the  United  States  31,516  pounds,  while  the 
remainder  came  from  Barbados  and  Trinidad,  being  re-exports  from  those  countries. 

The  Leeward  Islands  statistics  for  last  year  are  not  complete  but  the  previous 
velar  they  imported  617,776  pounds  of  soap,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
373,168  pounds,  Canada  43,489  pounds,  the  United  States  18,818  pounds  and  the 
balance  was  imported  from  Trinidad  and  Barbados. 

Jamaica  imported  last  year  5,056,711  pounds  of  soap,  but  in  the  report  of  the 
Customs  Department  now  available  there  are  no  details  as  to  the  countries  of  origin 
or  the  classification. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  colonies  included  in  the  Preferential  Agreement  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  nearly  all  the  soap  imported.  In  common  soap  Canada 
ranked  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  very  much  ahead  of  the  United  States.  In 
fancy  soaps  the  United  States  did  better  than  in  common  soaps,  but  its  sales  were 
very  small. 

Evidently  Canadian  soap  is  beginning  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  our  exports  may  be  expected  to  increase  from  year  to  year  if  the  sales  are 
pushed. 

FERTILIZERS   EXTENSIVELY  USED. 

Fertilizers  are  quite  extensively  used  by  many  owners  of  large  estates  in  the 
British  West  Indies  and  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  is  encouraging  the 
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peasant  farmers  to  use  them.  The  various  local  departments  of  Agriculture  are 
always  ready  to  analyze  soils  and  advise  as  to  what  fertilizers  they  require. 

From  what  was  stated  in  the  different  colonies  by  planters  and  Agricultural 
Department  experts  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  growing  belief  in  the  value  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  fertilizer,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  large  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  are  produced  in  Canada  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke  at  the  iron  and  steel  plants. 

British  Guiana  imported  last  year  14,111  tons  of  chemical  manures  valued  at 
$626,491  and  837  tons  of  other  manures  valued  at  $5,255.  Of  the  chemical  manures 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  13,425  tons  valued  at  $596,405.  Canada  supplied  150 
tons  valued  at  $10,500,  the  United  States  177  tons  valued  at  $10,202,  and  Holland  150 
tons  valued  at  $5,500.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  manures  the  customs  report 
gives  no  particulars,  but  it  was  said  that  British  Guiana's  manure  imports  are  usually 
chiefly  sulphate  of  ammonia,  although  nitrate  of  soda  is  also  imported.  Prof.  Har- 
rison, the  Director  of  the  British  Guiana  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture, 
stated  that  under  the  present  system  of  agriculture  in  British  Guiana  probably  from 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  potash,  and  45  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  are  returned 
to  the  soil  by  the  tops  and  dry  leaves  of  the  sugar  cane.  He  says  the  soil  is  excep- 
tionally rich  in  potash,  the  soil  constituent  most  easily  exhausted  in  growing  sugar 
cane,  but  soils  that  have  been  growing  sugar  cane  for  generations  require  nitrogen 
which  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  customs  report  of  Trinidad  does  not  give  the  quantities  of  manures  imported, 
but  states  that  chemical  manures  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £22,123  and  other 
manures  to  the  value  of  £65.  Of  the  chemical  manures  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  £18,949,  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  at  £655. 
Very  small  quantities  came  from  a  number  of  other  countries.  The  imports  from 
Germany  were  valued  at  £83. 

A  few  months  before  the  war  broke  out  a  German  chemical  company  manufac- 
turing fertilizers  began  a  campaign  in  Trinidad  that  might  have  greatly  increased 
the  imports  from  Germany  if  peace  had  prevailed.  The  plan  of  operation  was  to  say 
to  owners  of  plantations :  "  Set  aside  a  small  portion  of  your  land  for  an  experiment 
with  our  fertilizers.  We  will  supply  the  fertilizers  for  this  experiment  free  of  charge. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  them  a  fair  test,  selecting  two  plots  of  land  side  by  side 
of  equal  fertility,  using  our  fertilizer  on  one  and  no  fertilizer  on  the  other,  cultivating 
the  same  crops  on  the  two  plots,  giving  them  equal  care  and  reporting  the  results 
to  us." 

The  Barbados  customs  report  goes  more  into  details  as  regards  the  different  kinds 
of  manures  imported  than  either  British  Guiana  or  Trinidad.  Following  are  the 
details : — 


Manures. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   

United  Kingdom   

Tons. 

1,077 
2,992 
338 

49 
4,032 

50 

£ 

17,239 
46,752 
4,399 
640 
4,032 
500 
220 
75 

73,cS57 

Nitrate  of  soda  

Raw  manures  

West  Indies  

Dried  blood  

United  Kingdom  ......  . 

It  will  be  noted  that  Canada  supplied  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  value  of  £46,- 
752  or  $224,409.60. 
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Barbados  re-exported  to  other  West  Indian  colonies  28&1  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  103  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  647£  tons  of  other  manures. 

The  Windward  Islands  imported  chemical  manures  to  the  value  of  $62,266.80 
and  other  manures  to  the  value  of  $9,734. G2.  Of  the  chemical  manures  the  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  $41,563.20,  and  the  value  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  $7,308.48,  the  balance  coming  chiefly  from  Barbados,  being  re-exports 
from  that  colony. 

The  customs  report  of  the  Leeward  Islands  for  last  year  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  report  for  the  previous  year  showed  manure  imports  valued  at  $61,- 
S62.40,  of  which  $42,772.40  represented  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $9,840 
imports  from  Barbados,  $9,072  imports  from  the  United  States,  while  Canada's  share 
was  $139.20. 

Manure  imports  into  Jamaica  for  last  year  are  not  given  in  the  statistical  report 
now  available,  but  the  year  before  chemical  manures  to  the  value  of  $34,972.80  were 
imported,  of  which  $28,737.60  was  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$2,068.80  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  and  $4,152,  the  value  of  imports 
from  Germany. 

British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados  which  have  a  combined  population  a 
little  less  than  that  of  Jamaica,  imported  chemical  manures  to  the  value  of  $1,092,- 
449.60,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  other  manures  last  year. 

THE  SALE  OF  PLEASURE  BOATS. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  there  would  be  any  sale  in  the  British  West 
Indies  for  Canadian  motor  boats,  yachts  and  other  pleasure  boats.  There  are  very 
few  pleasure  boats  in  the  British  West  Indies,  yet  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of 
people  rich  enough  to  buy  them.  They  are  not  likely  to  order  them  spontaneously, 
but  possibly  an  active  canvasser  with  a  good  motor  boat  or  a  yacht  might  be  able  to 
get  a  number  of  orders. 

At  Kingston,  J amaica,  the  harbour  is  large  and  well  protected  and  offers  unexcelled 
facilities  for  all  kinds  of  boating,  but  very  few  pleasure  boats  are  to  be  seen.  At  Port 
Antonio  and  several  other  seaports  there  are  also  good  natural  facilities  for  pleasure 
boating. 

At  Port-of-Spain  the  Gulf  of  Paria  would  furnish  fine  water  for  motor  boats 
or  yachts.  It  is  seldom  rough.  In  British  Guiana  there  are  so  many  large  and  beauti- 
ful rivers  that  there  would  be  great  opportunities  for  pleasure  boating.  At  George- 
town the  Demerara  river  is  very  wide.  The  beautiful  harbour  of  Castries,  St.  Lucia, 
would  be  admirable  for  pleasure  boating  and  the  harbour  at  St.  George's,  Grenada, 
is  also  excellent  for  that  purpose  although  not  so  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  steamships.  At  St.  John's,  Antigua,  although  the  water  in  the  lovely  little  har- 
bour is  not  deep  enough  for  large  steamships  it  would  be  all  right  for  pleasure  boats. 
At  the  other  islands  there  are  not  good  harbours  for  pleasure  boats,  but  at  all  the 
islands  there  could  be  boating  on  the  sea  when  weather  conditions  are  favourable. 

There  is  no  twilight  in  the  tropics,  night  coming  down  a  little  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  But  the  moonlight  nights  are  finer  for  boating  than  any  we  have  in 
Canada. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  cities  and  towns  all  business  houses  close  promptly  at 
4  p.m.,  so  that  there  is  time  for  a  little  boating  before  night  comes. 

In  building  motor  boats  for  the  West  Indies  care  should  be- taken  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  the  sun. 

A  number  of  rowboats  and  some  sailing  vessels  are  built  in  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  but  they  are  chiefly  for  business  purposes.  All  the  boats  used  for  lighterage 
at  the  different  islands  are  constructed  by  local  boat  builders.    A  black  man  whom  I 
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saw  building  a  rowboat  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  said  that  lie  used  native  wood  for 
the  part  below  the  water  line  and  Canadian  spruce  for  the  upper  part.  "  The  spruce 
will  wear  out  first,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  replace  it." 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  demand  for  musical  instruments  in  the  British  West  Indies  is  not  very  great. 
The  blacks  are  naturally  musical,  but  most  of  them  have  had  no  musical  training  and 
the  masses  of  the  people  cannot  afford  expensive  musical  instruments.  The  statistical 
reports  of  most  of  the  colonies  do  not  classify  the  different  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments but  include  all  together  under  one  heading.  Imports  of  musical  instruments 
into  British  Guiana  were  valued  at  $14,999,  imports  into  Trinidad  at  $30,206,  Bar- 
bados, $24,906,  and  Windward  Islands,  $9,847.  The  complete  returns  for  the  Leeward 
Islands  are  not  yet  published  for  last  year,  but  the  previous  year  they  amounted  in 
value  to  $6,024.  Thus  the  imports  of  musical  instruments  of  the  colonies  that  have 
joined  in  the  Preferential  Agreement  were  not  much  below  $100,000  in  value.  The 
imports  of  musical  instruments  into  Jamaica  for  last  year  are  not  given  in  the  latest 
statistical  report  available,  but  they  amounted  in  value  to  $2,690  the  year  before. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  most  of  the  musical  instruments,  but  the  imports 
of  American  musical  instruments  into  the  preferential  colonies  were  valued  at 
$18,758.40.  Germany  supplied  a  number  of  instruments  but  less  than  the  United 
States. 

In  making  pianos  and  organs  for  the  West  Indies  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  tropics  ants  will  attack  them  as  readily  as  they  will  furniture. 

COAL  FOR  BUNKERING. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  a  tropical  country 
where  fuel  is  not  required  for  heat  and  where  there  are  very  few  factories  is  not  great 
in  proportion  to  population,  but  there  is  one  purpose  for  which  considerable  quantities 
of  coal  are  used  and  that  is  the  bunkering  of  steamers.  The  three  most  important 
coaling  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies  are  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad, and  Bridgetown,  Barbados.  For  bunkering  purposes  alone  Castries  used  117,532 
tone  of  coal  last  year.  The  total  imports  of  coal  into  Barbados  were  79,50*2  tons,  while 
Trinidad  imported  104,417  tons,  British  Guiana,  28,676  tons,  and  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands  small  quantities.  Jamaica's  total  imports  of  coal  amounted  to  a  little 
over  51,745  tons. 

The  whole  of  Castries'  coal  supply  came  from  the  United  States.  Trinidad  got 
90,480  tons  from  the  United  States  and  13,935  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
Barbados  imported  73,888  tons  from  the  United  States  and  5>604  tons  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Canada  should  not  supply  the  coal  used  in 
the  British  West  Indies  for  bunkering.  That  the  coal  of  Cape  Breton  is  well  suited 
for  bunkering  purposes  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  steamers  call  at 
Cape  Breton  ports  to  bunker. 

In  Barbados  it  was  said  that  the  facilities  for  bunkering  were  not  good  and  that 
if  a  Canadian  coal  company  would  provide  facilities  for  quickly  bunkering  vessels  it 
might  get  the  coal  business. 

In  addition  to  coal  the  British  West  Indies  import  from  the  United  Kingdom 
small  quantities  of  patent  fuel. 

OIL  FOR  LIGHT  AND  FUEL. 

Considerable  quantities  of  petroleum  are  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  under  present  conditions  Canada  could  compete  with  the 
United  States  in  supplying  oil.  If  Trinidad's  expectations  are  realized  that  island  will 
soon  be  able  to  supply  all  the  requirements  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
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CANDLES. 

Over  500,000  pounds  of  candles  are  imported  into  the  preferential  colonies  annu- 
ally, of  which  about  100,000  -are  specified  in  the  trade  returns  as  tallow  candles  and 
the  others  are  not  always  specified,  but  are  usually  sperm.  The  United  Kingdom 
supplied  about  85  per  cent  of  the  tallow  candles  and  about  three-fifths  of  the  other 
candles.  The  United  States  supplied  about  one-sixth  of  the  tallow  candles  last  year 
and  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  the  other  candles.  Germany  sent  48,457  pounds  of 
candles  to  Trinidad  last  year  and  the  British  East  Indies  supplied  24,484  pounds. 
Jamaica  imports  a  little  over  15,000  pounds  of  tallow  candles  and  over  45,000  pounds 
of  other  candles,  the  tallow  candles  coming  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the 
other  candles  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

BAGS  AND  SACKS  FOR  PRODUCE. 

Great  quantities  of  bags  and  sacks  are  required  for  various  kinds  of  produce. 
They  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  British  East  Indies,  although  the  United  King- 
dom supplies  a  considerable  quantity  and  a  few  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

WRAPPING  PAPER  AND  PAPER  BAGS. 

h;irge  quantities  of  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags  are  required.  Canada  should 
he  able  to  supply  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  demand.  A  cheap  straw  wrapping 
paper  is  imported  from  Scandinavian  countries. 

NEWS  PAPER. 

There  are  newspapers  with  good  circulations  in  Georgetown,  Port-of-Spain, 
Bridgetown,  Barbados  and  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  news 
print  paper  should  note  that  the  newspaper  men  of  these  colonies  attach  special 
importance  to  the  colour  of  the  paper.    They  like  a  white  paper. 

ORDINARY  STATIONERY. 

Where  there  is  a  difference  in  size  between  American  and  English  paper  for 
stationery  it  would  be  well  to  note  that  the  people  of  the  British  West  Indies  are 
accustomed  to  English  sizes. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SUGAR  FACTORIES. 

Whether  Canadian  machinery  manufacturers  could  compete  with  British  manu- 
facturers in  supplying  macinnery  for  sugar  factories  is  a  question  for  experts  to  decide. 
The  factories  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  are  now  well  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  but  machinery  wears  out  and  new  equipment  will  be  required  from  time 
to  time.  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua  both  have  modern  sugar  factories  equipped  with  the 
best  machinery,  but  another  factory  is  likely  to  be  built  in  each  of  these  islands.  In 
Barbados  there  are  likely  to  be  improvements  made  in  machinery  in  a  number  of 
factories. 

MINING  MACHINERY. 

When  British  Guiana  obtains  its  much-talked  of  railway  running  to  the  Brazilian 
frontier  with  branch  lines  to  the  mining  districts,  there  will  probably  be  a  large  demand 
for  mining  machinery.  At  present  the  expense  of  taking  in  mining  machinery  is 
too  great. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  OIL  WELLS  AND  REFINERIES. 

In  Trinidad  active  measures  are  being  taken  to  investigate  the  oil  resources  of 
the  island.    If  expectations  are  realized  equipment  will  be  required  for  many  oil  wells 
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and  for  refineries.  There  is  a  possibility  of  such  equipment  being  required  in  Barbados 
also,  although  no  active  measures  are  being  taken  to  investigate  what  experts  consider 
promising  indications  of  oil. 

ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA  FOR  ICE  PLANTS. 

In  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  Bridgetown,  Bar- 
bados, and  Kingston,  Jamaica,  there  are  large  ice-making  plants.  Port-of-Spain  has 
two  large  plants.  In  nearly  all  the  smaller  islands  there  are  small  ice-making  plants. 
All  of  them  require  anhydrous  ammonia  for  the  manufacture  of  ice,  and  Canada 
might  supply  it. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

Large  quantities  of  calcium  carbide  are  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies 
and  Canada  already  supplies  a  considerable  part  of  the  demand. 

EACH  BUSINESS  HAS  ITS  OWN  EXPERTS. 

Each  line  of  business  has  its  own  experts.  A  leading  commission  merchant  of 
Trinidad  who  has  travellers  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  has  been  exceedingly 
successful  in  getting  business  for  the  Canadian  manufacturers  whom  he  represents 
said :  "  We  always  like  to  have  any  house  we  represent  send  an  expert  down  to  study 
conditions  in  his  line  of  trade.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  some  one  at  the  Cana- 
dian factory  who  thoroughly  understands  what  is  wanted.  We  can  talk  matters  over 
with  him  here  and  then  by  a  personal  investigation  he  can  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
class  of  goods  required  that  we  could  never  give  him  in  a  letter.  It  helps  us  to  make 
sales  afterwards." 

In  this  report  my  aim  is  to  make  Canadian  manufacturers  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  general  conditions  in  the  British  West  Indies.  There  are  many  points  that 
only  an  expert  in  each  line  of  business  can  decide. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  LOCAL  CONDITIONS. 

Mere  tables  of  imports  and  exports  are  of  comparatively  little  value  unless  the 
exporter  has  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

To  make  a  success  of  the  export  business  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  must 
have  an  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  people,  the  climate,  the  physical  char- 
acteristics and  the  productions  of  each  country.  The  remaining  chapters  of  this  report 
will  be  devoted  to  giving  such  information  about  the  British  West  Indies. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

The  following  statement  which  was  published  in  the  March  number  of  Commer- 
cial America  gives  particulars  with  reference  to  the  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation : — 

RECORD  FOR  THE  SIX  MONTHS. 

Nearly  five  hundred  vessels  and  over  two  and  a  quarter  million  tons  of  cargo  is 
the  record  of  the  first  six  months'  commercial  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
canal  was  formerly  opened  to  traffic  August  15,  1914,  and  from  that  date  to  the  close 
of  business  on  February  14,  1915,  a  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  shows 
the  passage  of  496  vessels  other  than  canal  vessels  and  launches,  carrying  2,367,344 
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tons  of  cargo.  Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  this  traffic,  both  in  vessels  and  cargo 
tonnage,  was  eastbound,  the  figure©  being:  Eastbound,  252  vessels  carrying  1,340,- 
626  tons  of  cargo,  and  westbound,  244  vessels,  1,026,619  tons. 

Somewhat  more  than  twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  vessels  and  over  forty-one  per 
cent  of  the  cargo  handled  was  in  the  movement  between  ports  of  the  United  States, 
in  what  is  classified  as  coastwise  trade.  In  a  general  way  this  domestic  traffic  was 
equally  divided  between  eastbound  and  westbound,  in  regard  to  both  number  of  vessels 
and  cargo  tonnage. 

Over  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  cargo  passing  through  the  canal  was  in  the  move- 
ment between  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America,  principally  the  United  States,  and 
Europe,  thei  exact  figures  being  66  vessels  carrying  444,855  tons  of  cargo.  The  traffic 
in  the  other  direction  over  this  route  was  but  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  as  much. 
Approximately  twenty-one  per  cent,  69  vessels  and  378,386  tons,  was  on  the  route 
hot  w  een  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Traffic  the  other  way  was  represented  by  half  as  many 
vessels  carrying  one-third  as  much  cargo.  Traffic  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
Far  Eastern  ports  amounted  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic  through  the  canal, 
the  figures  being  48  vesseis  and  287,782  tons.  Only  two  vessels  carrying  14,500  tons 
of  cargo  passed  the  other  way  over  this  route. 

Six  commodities — grain,  nitrates,  coal,  refined  petroleum  products,  lumber  and 
cotton — accounted  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  tonnage  through  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation.  Grain,  consisting  principally 
of  wheat  and  barley,  amounted  to  303,124  tons,  nearly  all  bound  from  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.  Nitrates,  shipped  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  various 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  aggregated  204,441 
tons.  Coal,  amounting  to  151,745  tons,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exclusively  westbound, 
fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  shipments  originating  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  remaining"  46  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Kefined  petroleum  and 
like  products,  amounting  to  102,456  tons,  were  likewise  westbound  almost  exclusively, 
being  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  to  China,  Japan  and 
Korea.  Lumber  shipments  totaled  56,078  tons,  nearly  all  being  eastbound,  originating 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Raw  cotton  shipments,  on  the 
other  hand,  amounting  to  38,239  tons,  were  principally  en  route  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  to  the  far  east,  seventy  per  cent  being  destined  for 
Japan. 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship^ 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  May.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies : — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney— Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Makura , 
May  12 ;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  May  12. 
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To  Hong  Kong — Blue  Funnel  Line :  From  Victoria,  Ixion,  May  5. 
To  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong — Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  SS.  Line: 
From  Vancouver,  Monieagle,  May  31. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Makura, 
May  12 ;  from  Victoria^  Makura,  May  12. 

Great  Britain. 

To  Glasgow — Allan  Line:  From  Montreal,  Pretorian,  May  8;  Scandinavian,  May 

22. 

To  Glasgow  (via  Panama  Canal) — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Calchas, 
May  12. 

To  Liverpool — Allan  Line:  From  Montreal,  Grampian,  May  14;  Hesperian,  May 

28. 

To  Liverpool  and  Glasgow — Allan  Line:  From  St.  John's,  Nfid.,  Sardinian,  May 

21. 

To  Liverpool  (via  Panama  Canal) — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Calchas, 
May  12. 

To  London  (via  Panama  Canal) — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Calchas, 
May  12. 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Makura,  May  12;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  May  12. 

Japan. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Ixion,  May  5. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji — Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  SS.  Line: 
From  Vancouver,  Monteagle,  May  31. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Makura,  May  12;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  May  12. 

Philippine  Islands. 

To  Manila — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Ixion,  May  5. 

South  Africa. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban,  and  Delagoa  Bay — Elder- 
Dempster  &  Company,  Ltd.:  From  St.  John,  N.B.,  Benin,  April  25. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnshed  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  17,  1915: — 

^Cheese:  — 

Bristol   92/          94/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   93/  94/6 

London   94/  96/ 

Glasgow                                                                .  .  93/  94/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   70/         74/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   67/         73/  n 

London   70/  74/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -            -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   64/  68/ 

London  

Glasgow     68/  70/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  greem)— 

Bristol   67/          70/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool     64/6  67/6 

London     64/  68/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  20,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities  imported 
the  corresponding  week  of . the  previous  year: — 


Animals  living : — 

Oxen,  bnlls,  cow?  and  calves  .'  

Sheep  and  lambs   

Swine  

Horses   

Kresh  meat  : — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton       ii  ii  i.    .1 

Pork  „  „  ,.   

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   m 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon     n 

Beef  

Hams   it 

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated,  salted   ■. 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and 
canned)     .. 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter  

Margarine  i 

Cheese   • 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

ii     cream   h 

ii     condensed   u 

1 1     preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  Gt.Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game   m 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard   .  . .    i 

Corn,  grain  and  flour  :  — 

Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley   n 

Oats   „ 

Pf»a8   ii 

BeanR  

Maize  or  Indian  corn  

Fruit,  raw  : — 

Apples   .• 

Pears   h 

Hay  Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


Quantities, 
1914. 


379 

17 

238 

307 

ChAQ  AHA 

248,090 
100,367 
26,484 
25,137 

182,208 
87,386 
7,713 
17,942 

$6,764 
-  998 

17, 498 
5,658 
2,739 

140,519 
1,036- 
23,86S 
1,517 
2,842 

13,466 

46,862 

82,041 
30,742 
30,887 

103,648 
32,997 
57,854 

115 
26,434 
233 
485,021 
31,094 
19,097 
8,205" 
41,952 

42 
42,136 
1,455 
200,532 
48,316 
2,186 
1,150 
61,721 

1,910,000 
190,000 
•157,800 
235,200 
25,003 
6,660 
244,400 

1,193,300 
239,900 
202,800 
549,300 
16,120 
16,040 
1,178,100 

34,868 
1,098 
96 
2,014 

98,615 
841 
15 

S,585 
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SIBERIAN  SALMON-CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

A  review  of  the  salmon-canning  industry  of  Siberia  is  given  in  the  Pacific  Fisher- 
man Year  Book,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  constant  growth  has  marked  this  indus- 
try since  its  inception  in  1898,  the  1914  pack  comprising:  Reds,  85,000  cases;  silvers, 
22,600;  pink  or  dogs,  27,500;  humpbacks,  2,000;  total,  137,000  cases.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  review  referred  to  as  published  in  a  United  States  Commerce 
Report: — 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  Op  THE  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  salmon-fishery  interests  of  this  coast  the  development  of  the  latent  salmon 
resources  of  Siberia  has  become  of  increasing  importance  year  by  year.  As  yet  the 
industry  is  in  its  infancy,  so  far  as  the  canning  of  salmon  is  concerned,  although  the 
salting  of  salmon  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  despite  the  primitive 
methods  followed,  is  at  present  of  considerable  importance.    *    *  * 

The  first  cannery  to  be  established  in  Siberia  was  erected  about  1898,  when  the 
Kamchatkan  Trading  Company  imported  a  complete  plant  from  San  Francisco,  which 
was  first  set  up  at  Chatka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kamchatka  River.  Practically  nothing 
was  ever  done  with  this  plant  and  ultimately  it  came  to  a  peaceful  end  through  decay. 
In  1907  two  canneries  were  established  in  the  estuary  of  the  Amur  river,  near  Niko- 
la iefsk,  but  beyond  getting  out  samples  they  were  never  operated. 

In  1910  A.  G.  Denbigh  built  a  modern  cannery  near  the  second  site  of  the 
Kamchatkan  Trading  Company.  That  year  the  cannery  produced  only  about  10,000 
cases,  but  each  year  since  the  plant  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  until  in  1913  the 
pack  amounted  to  60,000  cases.  Early  in  1914  a  complete  one-line  plant  of  Bliss 
sanitary  can-making  and  can-packing  machinery  was  installed  here.  In  1912  Mr. 
Denbigh  built  another  cannery  lh  miles  away  from  the  plant  just  mentioned.  This 
cannery  was  first  operated  with  German  and  Norwegian  sanitary  machinery,  but  in 
1914  a  two-line  sanitary  Bliss  can-packing  plant  was  installed.  In  1914  the  two  can- 
neries together  packed  73,000  cases.  The  one-canning  plant  makes  all  the  cans  needed 
at  the  two  canneries.  Mr.  Denbigh  also  operates  a  hand  cannery  at  Compocowa,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula. 

MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 

In  1912  a  Tokyo  concern  (Ichigumi  &  Co.,)  erected  two  canneries  near  the 
Ozernaya  river  in  Kamchatka,  while  a  Japanese  from  Niigata  also  put  up  a  small 
plant  in  the  same  locality.  That  year  the  two  companies  packed  about  13,500  cases 
of  salmon  all  told.  These  were  cheaply  built  plants,  and  worked  with  hand-power 
machinery  and  small  vertical  retorts.  The  same  year  Ichigumi  &  Co.  put  up  another 
hand-power  cannery,  and  Tsutsumi  &  Co.,  of  Hakodate,  built  two  others  of  the  same 
type,  near  the  Kamchatka  river,  on  the  east  coast. 

In  19i3  Tsutsumi  &  Co.  built  a  modern  sanitary  cannery  at  Ozernaya  and 
installed  a  complete  line  of  the  American  Can  Company's  can-making  and  can-pack- 
ing machinery.  In  the  same  year  Ichigumi  &  Co.  put  up  two  hand  canneries  near  the 
Kamchatka  river,  having  succeeded  to  the  concessions  formerly  held  here  by  Tsutsumi 
&  Co. ;  in  1914  they  built  a  modern  plant  and  installed  one  line  of  Bliss  sanitary  can- 
making  and  can-packing  machinery. 

For  some  year  the  Petrograd  firm  of  S.  Grooshetsky  &  Co.,  operating  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Sea  Industry  Association,  has  been  engaged  in  the  freezing  of  salmon  and  in 
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the  preparation  of  salmon  caviar.  In  1914  this  company  erected  a  cannery  near 
Ozernaya  and  installed  in  it  a  full  line  of  the  American  Can  Company's  sanitary 
can-making  and  can-packing  machinery.  (Brief  mention  of  this  shipment  was  made 
in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Keports  for  June  29,  1914.)  The  buildings  are  of  iron 
and  are  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  fishing  station  is  on  the  opposite 
bank,  the  salmon  being  brought  across  by  means  of  an  aerial  tramway. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  plants  operated  with  modern  machinery,  viz., 
S.  Grooshetsky  &  Co.,  Tsutsumi  &  Co.,  A.  G.  Denbigh  (two),  and  Ichigumi  &  Co. 
In  addition  there  were  in  1914,  12  Japanese  hand  canneries  operated  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  and  two  on  the  west  coast. 

LAST  SEASON  DISAPPOINTING. 

In  1914  the  canneries  had  all  made  preparations  for  a  much  larger  pack  than  was 
made  in  1913,  but  the  season  was  a  disappointment.  The  run  of  reds  was  a  very  short 
one,  and  several  streams  which  previously  had  had  large  runs  showed  only  a  few  fish 
in  1914.  The  best  run  was  in  the  Kamchatka  river.  The  canneries  expected  to  pack 
but  few  dogs,  or  "  pinks,"  as  they  are  called  in  Siberia,  for  which  there  is  a  very  limited 
demand  in  Russia,  but  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  war  caused  a  demand  for  them 
from  the  Russian  government.  However,  the  greater  part  of  the  "  pink "  run  was 
over  before  the  news  of  hostilities  reached  the  canneries.  Nearly  all  that  were  packed 
were  sold  for  $5.50  per  case,  delivered  at  Vladivostok. 

KINDS  OF  FISH  CANNED. 

The  preparation  of  salmon  caviar  is  rapidly  assuming  importance  in  Siberia,  due 
largely  to  the  appearance  on  the  coast  of  experienced  workers  from  the  Volga  river 
and  Caspian  sea.  These  men  have  introduced  the  most  modern  methods  of  preparing 
the  caviar,  with  the  result  that  to-day  it  brings  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  before 
their  advent. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  catch  of  salmon  in  Siberia  is  pickled  and  dry-salted, 
salteries  being  scattered  all  along  the  coast  and  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
rivers.  In  the  rivers  all  fishing  concessions  are  restricted  to  Russians  and  must  be 
worked  with  Russian  labour.  Only  haul  seines  are  allowed  at  these  concessions.  The 
coast  concessions  may  be  held  by  either  Russians  or  Japanese,  and  there  is  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  nationality  of  the  labour  used.  Most  of  the  salmon  taken  at  the  river 
concessions  are  marketed  locally,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  prepared  at  the 
coast  concessions  are  exported  to  Japan  and  are  prepared  mainly  by  Japanese.  Rough 
shacks  are  used,  as  the  concessionaries  have  the  very  short  tenure  of  one  year,  and  as 
a  result  nearly  everything  movable  is  taken  back  to  Japan  by  the  concessionary.  An 
odd  feature  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  these  plants  is  that  the  salt  to  be  used 
in  curing  the  fish  is  usually  dumped  loose  onto  some  level  spot,  with  absolutely  no 
covering  over  it,  and  exposed  to  the  elements,  which  must  cause  a  considerable  loss 
through  melting  each  season. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  INCREASE. 

On  March  63  L915,  an  announcement  was  made  in  the  South  African  Parliament 
which  amends  the  present  customs  duties.  It  was  explained  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  notice  of  the  proposed  changes  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  speculation  in  con- 
nection with  the  articles  concerned,  which  had  for  some  time  been  prevalent.  Notice 
of  the  increases  having  been  given,  the  Government  were  henceforth  entitled  to  collect 
the  duties.  A  clipping  from  the  Cape  Times,  dated  March  6,  has  been  forwarded  by 
^Ir.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  which  sets  forth  the  resolution 
covering  the  proposed  changes.  This  clipping  is  submitted  herewith.  By  way  of 
comment,  Mr.  Egan  points  out  that  the  new  amendment  may  be  considered  as  a  tem- 
porary change  due  to  the  war,  the  customs  revenue  having  fallen  off  by  about  25  per 
cent.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  additional  duties  on  coffee,  tea  and  oil  will  together 
bring  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  £270,000.  Taken  .as  a  whole,  however,  the  increased 
duties  will  probably  not  make  good  the  decrease  in  revenue.  Canadian  trade  will  be 
more  affected  by  the  increase  in  the  duties  on  the  articles  comprisd  in  Class  VI  of  the 
schedule  given  below  than  by  way  of  the  other  change.  Further  amendments  may. 
however,  take  place  before  the  bill  passes  the  House.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  prefer- 
ence remains  the  same.  The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  Cape  Times  above 
referred  to: — 

NEW  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE  DUTIES. 

In  the  Assembly  this  afternoon  Sir  David  Graaf,  Minister  of  Finance,  moved 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  March  15  to  consider  the 
following  resolutions: — 

1.  — (a)  To  increase  the  Customs  duties  on  certain  articles  under  classes  I  and  II 
of  the  first  schedule  to  the.  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1914,  as  set  forth  in  part  I  of  the 
schedule  to  this  notice  of  motion:  (b)  to  increase  the  general  ad  valorem  rate  under 
class  VI  of  the  first  schedule  to  the  said  Act,  on  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  not 
elsewhere  charged  with  duty  in  the  said  Act,  and  not  enumerated  in  the  free  list 
thereof ;  as  set  forth  in  Part  I  of  the  said  schedule  to  this  notice  of  motion. 

2.  — To  increase  the  excise  duties  on  beer  brewed  in  the  Union,  levied  under  the 
Excise  and  Customs  Amendment  Act,  1914,  and  as  set  forth  in  the  first  schedule  there- 
to, to  the  rates  shown  in  Part  II  of  the  schedule  to  this  notice  of  motion. 

3.  — To  impose  an  excise  duty  on  sugar  manufactured  in  the  Union,  and  a  corre- 
sponding customs  duty  on  sugar  manufactured  in  the  Portuguese  Province  of  Mozam- 
bique on  importation  into  the  Transvaal  at  the  rate  set  forth  in  Part  III  of  the  sche- 
dule to  this  notice  of  motion;  and 

4.  — To  impose  an  excise  duty  on  playing  cards  manufactured  in  the  Union,  and  a 
corresponding  customs  duty  on  playing  cards  manufactured  in  a  territory  the  Govern- 
ment whereof  has  entered  into  a  customs  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Union, 
on  importation  into  the  Union,  as  set  forth  in  Part  IV  of  the  schedule  to  this  notice 
of  motion. 

Attached  to  the  notice  of  motion  was  the  following  schedule : — 

Schedule  to  the  Notice  of  Motion. — Part  I. 

Customs  Duties. — Class  I. — Ale,  beer  and  cider  (all  kinds  of  strength,  exceeding 
3  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  per  imperial  gallon)  :  Present  duty,  2s.  per  imperial  gallon; 
proposed  duty,  2s.  6d.  per  imperial  gallon;  increase,  6d.  per  imperial  gallon. 

Cards  (playing) :  Present  duty,  6d.  per  pack  and  in  addition  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  proposed  duty,  9d.  per  pack  and  in  addition  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  increase, 
3d.  per  pack. 
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Coffee:  (a)  Kaw,  present  duty,  fd.  per  pound;  proposed  duty,  l£d.  per  pound; 
increase,  fd.  per  pound,  (b)  Roasted  or  ground,  present  duty,  2d.  per  pound;  pro- 
posed duty,  3d.  per  pound;  increase,  Id.  per  pound,  (c)  Mixed,  present  duty,  3d.  per 
pound ;  proposed  duty,  3^.  per  pound ;  increase,  |d.  per  pound. 

Oils,  mineral  (illuminating  and  burning)  :  Present  duty,  Id.  per  imperial  gallon ; 
proposed  duty,  3d.  per  imperial  gallon ;  increase,  2d.  per  imperial  gallon. 

^  Sugar:  (a)  Candy,  loaf,  castor,  icing  and  cube,  per  100  pounds:  Present  duty, 
5s. ;  proposed  duty,  6s. ;  increase,  Is.  per  100  pounds,  (b)  Other  kinds,  including 
golden  and  maple  syrup,  molasses,  saccharum,  glucose  and  treacle,  per  100  pounds: 
Present  duty,  3s.  6d. ;  proposed  duty,  4s.  6d. ;  increase,  Is.  per  100  pounds. 

Tea:  (a)  In  packets  or  tins  not  exceeding  10  pounds  each  in  weight:  Present 
duty,  5d.  per  pound;  proposed  duty,  7d.  per  pound;  increase,  2d.  per  pound,  (b)  In 
larger  packets  or  in  bulk :  Present  duty,  4d.  per  pound ;  proposed  duty,  5d.  per  pound ; 
increase,  Id.  per  pound. 

Class  II. — Boots  and  shoes:  Present  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  mini- 
mum of:  Men's  9d.  per  pair,  women's  6d.  per  pair,  children's  3d.  per  .pair,  with  a  rebate 
of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
a  reciprocating  British  colony ;  proposed  duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  minimum 
of:  Men's  9d.  per  pair,  women's  6d.  per  pair,  children's  3d.  per  pair,  with  a  rebate  of 
3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
reciprocating  British  colony;  increase,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Glass  VI  (General  Ad  Valorem  rate). — All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  not 
elsewhere  charged  with  duty  under  the  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1914,  and  not  enumerated 
in  the  free  list  thereof:  Present  duty,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  rebate  of  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  such  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  Kingdom  or  a  reciprocating  British  colony;  proposed  duty  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  a  recipro- 
cating British  colony;  increase,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Part  II. 

Beer  Excise  Duties. — Beer  brewed  from  worts,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  and  twenty  degrees  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine 
degrees  per  imperial  gallon :  Present  duty,  6s.  for  36  imperial  gallons ;  proposed  duty, 
9s.  per  36  imperial  gallons;  increase,  3s.  per  36  imperial  gallons. 

Beer  brewed  from  worts  of  the  specific  gravity  below  one  thousand  and  twenty 
degrees  and  above  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine  degrees,  per  standard  gallon,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  or  decrease  for  any  difference  in  gravity:  Present  duty,  12s. 
per  36  imperial  gallons;  proposed  duty,  18s.  per  36  imperial  gallons;  increase,  6s.  per 
36  imperial  gallons. 

Note. — Lager  beer  produced  from  worts  of  the  specific  gravity  of  less  than  one 
thousand  and  forty  degrees  shall  be  charged  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Part  III. 

Sugar  Excise  Duty  or  Corresponding  Customs  Duty. — Sugar:  Present  duty,  nil; 
proposed  duty,  Is.  per  100  pounds;  increase,  Is.  per  1O0  pounds. 

Part  IV. 

Playing  Cards  Excise  Duty  or  Corresponding  Customs  Duty. — Cards,  playing: 
Present  duty,  nil;  proposed  duty,  3d.  per  pack  of  cards;  increase,  3d.  per  pack  of 
cards. 

Note. — The  term  "pack  of  cards"  shall  mean  any  quantity  or  Dumber  of  cards 
not  exceeding  fifty-three. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

RUSSIA. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Consular  District  of  Moscow  for  1913. 
(By  Mr.  Consul-General  C  live-Bay  ley.) 

GENERAL. 

The  year  1913  opened  inauspiciously.  The  war  in  the  Balkans  and  the  complica- 
tions  of  the  political  situation  seemed  to  point  to  a  bad  year  for  trade,  and  it  was 
commonly  thought  that  an  end  had  come  to  the  successful  trade  development  of  the 
last  few  years. 

As  the  year  progressed,  however,  it  was  seen  that  these  were  ungrounded,  and 
the  end  of  the  year  showed  that  there  was  no  real  danger  to  the  progressive  expansion 
of  Russian  trade. 

Industry. — Some  branches  of  industry,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  increased  activity,  were 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Building  trades. — This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  building  trade  and  the 
allied  trades  affected  by  it,  such  as  steel  and  iron. 

Iron. — Towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  some  talk  of  an  iron  famine,  and  it 
was  determined  to  meet  this  by  a  temporary  remission  of  the  duty  on  foreign  iron. 
The  Russian  iron  factories  worked  at  full  pressure  during  the  whole  year  and  are 
guaranteed  orders  for  some  time  ahead.  Further  large  orders  are  expected  in  connec- 
tion with  railway  and  steamship  construction. 

Building  materials. — There  was  also  a  largely  increased  demand  for  building 
materials,  such  as  bricks  and  cement.  Besides  the  continued  expansion  of  the  large 
towns,  a  considerable  advance  was  made  in  fireproof  constructions  in  the  country  and 
in  the  villages.  A  still  greater  increase  in  building  was  hampered  by  the  dearness  of 
materials. 

Timber.— The  timber  trade,  as  might  be  expected,  also  benefited  by  the  boom  in 
building,  and  here,  too,  the  supply  failed  to  satisfy  the  demand.  There  was  a  shortage 
not  only  of  timber,  but  also  of  wood  fuel,  and  the  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  naph- 
tha rendered  it  too  expensive  to  use  for  fuel. 

Fuel. — The  want  of  fuel  of  all  sorts  has  been  greatly  felt  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  year.  Here,  too,  special  legislation  was  introduced  to  allow  of  the  free  entry  of 
foreign  coal  for  the  state  and  private  railways. 

Textile  market. — The  textile  market  showed  less  satisfactory  results.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  was  a  slight  improvement,  but  by  the  autumn  the  market 
was  again  inactive.  In  the  cotton  mills  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
and  lowest  qualities  of  material  were  the  most  successful,  the  medium  qualities  experi- 
encing only  a  small  demand. 

Thanks  to  large  Government  orders,  the  woollen  mills  had  a  fairly  successful  year. 
There  was,  however,  a  scarcity  of  the  coarser  sorts  of  wool.  This  scarcity  has  caused 
Russian  manufacturers  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the  Far  Eastern  and,  especially,  to 
the  Mongolian  market,  which  under  favourable  conditions  should  prove  a  good  source 
of  supplies  to  the  Russian  manufacturer. 

Leather. — The  leather  market  was  active  and  lively.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  raw 
material  and  also  to  the  limited  possible  output  of  the  factories,  the  manufacturers 
could  not  fulfil  all  their  orders. 
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Boot  trade. — In  the  boot  trade,  machine-made  boots  had  a  good  year  and  are  fast 
replacing  the  hand-made  boot. 

Chemicals—  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  import  of  chemicals, 
and  now  that  the  Russian  farmer  is  turning  his  attention  to  artificial  manures,  the 
import  should  increase  substantially. 

Strikes. — A  disturbing  feature  of  the  year  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
strikes.  The  majority  of  these  are  classified  under  the  heading  of  "  economic  strikes," 
but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  situation,  as  inde- 
pendent testimony  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  nearly  all  the  strikes,  whether  poli- 
tical or  economic,  were  due  to  professional  agitators. 

THE  HARVEST. 

The  greatest  factor  in  Russian  prosperity,  the  harvest,  was  on  the  whole  favour- 
able in  1913.  The  realization  of  the  crops  was,  however,  delayed  from  two  causes  and 
a  scarcity  of  money  resulted.  In  the  first  place,  a  wet  autumn  and  an  open  early 
winter  hindered  the  transport  of  crops  along  the  impassable  mud  roads ;  and  secondly, 
the  policy  initiated  by  the  State  Bank  of  making  advances  to  the  peasants  at  4  per 
cent  on  the  stored  grain  allowed  the  peasants  to  hold  back  their  produce  until  the 
prices,  which  had  been  adversely  affected  by  the  good  harvests  in  North  and  South 
America,  showed  a  tendency  to  rise.  Large  sums  were  thus  locked  up  and  the  usual 
abundance  of  money  noticeable  at  the  general  realization  of  the  harvest  was  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence  and  could  not  fail  to  be  severely  felt  all  over  Russia.  This  restric- 
tion of  the  buying  power  of  the  peasant  and  other  questions  of  the  interior  policy  of 
the  Government,  besides  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rouble  which  occurred  in  December, 
all  tended  to  make  the  depression  stronger  at  the  end  of  1913,  and  the  year  closed  with 
poor  prospects  for  1914,  both  for  business  generally  as  well  as  for  the  stock  market. 

THE  NIJNI  FAIR  (JULY  TO  AUGUST,  1913). 

The  Nijni  Fair,  which  in  1913  was  distinguished  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  KokovtsofT, 
the  Premier,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  surest  indicators  of  the  internal  wealth  of 
the  country.  Its  turnover  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  harvest, 
and,  as  in  1913,  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  were  reported  to  be  exceedingly  good,  the 
expectations  of  the  merchants  participating  in  the  fair  were  accordingly  high.  Even 
if  in  some  cases  these  expectations  were  not  fully  realized,  the  fair  of  1913,  as  far  as 
internal  trade  was  concerned,  may  be  considered  thoroughly  satisfactory.  In  contrast 
to  1912,  when  the  fair  was  characterized  by  sudden  and  sharp  fluctuations,  the  flow  of 
business  in  1913  was  even  and  regular.  Payments  were  on  the  whole  good  and  regular 
and  there  were  40  to  50  per  cent  fewer  protested  bills  than  in  1912. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Russian  agriculture,  which  two  years  ago  was  almost  paralyzed,  is  now  recovering 
from  the  bad  effects  of  the  harvest  of  1911.  It  is  true  that  in  1913  this  improvement 
was  not  so  marked  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Two  causes  operated  against  this:  (1)  The  peasants  were  paying  off  old  debts,  and 
(2)  low  prices  prevailed  during  practically  the  whole  year.  Nevertheless,  the  harvest 
of  1913  had  a  very  favourable  effect  on  the  economic  life  of  the  peasant  and  the  result 
was  reflected  in  the  increased  buying  power  of  the  peasants  at  the  Nijni  Fair.  In  the 
"black  earth"  districts  taxes  were  paid  regularly,  more  farm  buildings  were  put  up, 
more  cattle  and  live  stock  were  bought  and  the  area  under  grain  was  increased. 

Less  satisfactory  results  were  noted  in  the  districts  outside  the  "  black  earth  " 
centre.   This  was  due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  rye  crop  and  the  insufficient  supplies 
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of  foddex  for  the  cattle.    On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  he  said  that  the  general 
results  were  unsatisfactory,  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  rye  harvest  were  compensated  to 
in  i  stenl  by  good  harvests  in  other  crops.    The  total  crop  is  officially  estimated 
at  500,000,000  ponds  (8,000,000  tons)  more  than  in  1912. 

During  the  las1  ten  years  Russian  agriculture  has  shown  a  great  change  in  its 
internal  character.  Now  more  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  intensive  forms 
of  cultivation  and  to  the  relations  between  agriculture  and  industry.  This  tendency 
was  (  specially  noticeable  in  1013.  During  the  year  there  was  a  large  increase  of  the 
areas  under  beetroot  and  under  grass.  Russian  clover  was  in  good  demand  both  on 
the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

TRANSPORT  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  years  of  wet  autumns  or  open  winters,  however,  Russian  agriculture  will  always 
suffer  from  the  difficulty  of  transporting  crops  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  In 
many  districts  the  country  roads  are  only  possible  for  traffic  when  there  has  been  a 
hard  frost. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  agricultural  and  complicated  agri- 
cultural machinery.  This  increased  import  of  complicated  machinery,  while  also  due 
to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  intensive  cultivation,  is  probably  a  natural 
result  of  the  shortage  of  harvest  hands  that  has  been  felt  in  many  places  during  recent 
years.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  such  governments  (e.g.,  Ufa)  where  there 
is  an  abundant  labour  supply  the  great  agricultural  machinery  firms  have  been  unable 
to  do  much  business. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Breeders  and  farmers  interested  purely  in  live  stock  had  a  very  good  year.  In 
spite  of  the  insufficient  reserves  of  fodder  during  the  winter,  there  were  no  serious 
losses  or  lowering  of  prices.  The  shortage  on  the  meat  market  was  very  profitable  to 
Russian  cattle  breeders  and  the  high  prices  prevailing  enabled  them  to  add  very  con- 
siderable to  their  stock.  In  the  districts  where  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  folder 
to  ensure  success  the  bacon  trade  made  great  strides.  In  1913  the  production  of  bacon 
for  the  home  market  increased  by  20  per  cent,  while  the  export  of  bacon  abroad 
advanced  by  25  per  cent. 

Indeed,  the  chief  incentive  to  this  growing  industry  is  the  large  demand  from 
abroad  and  in  particular  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  good  prices  which 
prevail. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

During  the  last  ten  years  dairy  farming  in  West  Siberia  and  in  Northern  Russia 
has  been  enormously  successful  and  the  new  industry  is  expanding  farther  and  farther 
into  the  country  districts.  The  year  1913  saw  the  beginning  of  a  whole  series  of  new 
centres  of  the  butter  industry,  e.g.,  in  the  White  Russian  governments,  Lake  Baikal 
district  and  the  Trans- Volga  governments.  A  proof  of  the  unqualified  success  of  this 
industry  is  the  increasing  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  land  under  grass.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  expansion  of  land  under  grass  is  taking 
place  in  some  districts  (e.g.,  the  Northern  and  White  Russian  governments)  at  the 
expense  of  flax. 

ZEMSTVOS. 

The  Government  showed  increased  activity  and  interest  in  agricultural  affairs. 
According  to  the  Torgovo-Promyshlennaya  Gazette,  the  subsidies  granted  by  the 
Government  to  the  Zemstvos  for  agricultural  purposes  rose  in  1913  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000  r.,  while  the  advance  figures  for  1914  are  given  as  1,709,000  r.  The  Zemstvos, 
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which  have  just  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  existence,  did  much  good 
work  by  creating  new  agricultural  schools  and  appointing  competent  instructors. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  agronomes  (qualified 
agricultural  experts)  appointed  by  the  Zemstvo  are  nearly  always  university  students 
who  have  had  little  or  no  practical  experience,  and  in  spite  of  their  brilliant  theoretical 
knowledge,  many  competent  judges  are  sceptical  of  the  benefits  they  are  supposed  to 
confer  on  agriculture. 

A  society  has  also  been  formed  to  reclaim  the  marsh  lands  round  Moscow. 

BUTTER. 

The  year  1913  saw  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  Kussian  butter  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  the  export  rose  to  31,933,000  r.  as  against  30,275,000 
r.  in  1912. 

Russians,  however,  are  rather  concerned  at  the  competition  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  butter  on  the  London  market.  To  meet  this  competition  successfully,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  more  care  must  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  butter 
and  also  to  the  state  in  which  it  appears  on  the  London  market. 

At  present  it  is  said  that  the  Russian  butter  often  arrives  with  mould  marks, 
which  naturally  affect  the  trade  and  incidentally  the  price.  Further,  it  is  said  that, 
whereas  New  Zealand  and  Australian  butter  is  so  carefully  packed  that  it  arrives  in 
perfect  condition,  the  Siberian  butter,  owing  to  defective  packing  and  insufficient 
refrigeration,  often  arrives  in  an  impared  state. 

A  further  improvement,  'it  is  urged,  might  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  to  control  the  quality  of  the  butter.  At  present  the  Society  of 
Siberian  Butter  Producers  have  at  Windau,  the  chief  port,  a  special  service  of  inspec- 
tors, a  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  enhanced  value  and  reputation  of  this  society's 
butter.  Other  exporters,  however,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  such  inspection.  In  this  connection,  the  Russian  Consul-General  in 
London  has  recommended  the  appointment  of  special  government  inspectors  at  the 
chief  ports  of  export. 

Similar  inspection  exists  in  Australia,  where  it  has  resulted  in  general  improve- 
ment of  the  butter  exported.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  drawn  up  a  bill  which  proposes,  inter  alia,  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  from  Russia  of  butter  containing  more  than  16  per  cent  of 
water. 

MANUFACTURES. 

After  the  unsuccessful  trade  in  the  autumn  of  1912,  which  was  complicated  by 
a  number  of  non-payments,  the  first  months  of  1913  in  the  cotton  piece-goods  trade 
passed  off  quite  satisfactorily,  the  market  being  even  in  some  cases  quite  lively. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  good  reports  from  the  Volga  districts  and 
from  West  Siberia,  but  trade  was  bad  in  the  Far  East  and  especially  in  Central  Asia, 
where  there  was  an  almost  unprecedented  stagnancy,  many  old  stocks  remaining  unsold 
and  debts  being  very  prevalent. 

There  was  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  manufactured  goods  market  in 
March  when  it  became  evident  that  the  harvest  would  be  favourable.  The  factories 
worked  at  the  normal  rate  during  this  time. 

The  travellers  sent  out  during  Lent  brought  in  good  orders,  so  that  after  Easter 
the  factories  were  guaranteed  full  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first  four  months  of  1913 
the  market  was  in  a  healthy  state.  There  were,  it  is  true,  a  large  number  of  non- 
payments, but  money  was  on  the  whole  more  plentiful  than  in  1912. 

A  feature  of  the  first  part  of  the  year  was  the  preference  shown  by  buyers  for  the 
better  and  dearer  class  of  goods.    This  was  especially  noticeable  at  the  Nijni  Fair. 
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In  spring  and  up  to  June  the  market  was  thoroughly  satisfactory,  especially  the  crop 
reports  from  all  districts,  except  Central  Russia,  were  good.  Good  orders  came  in 
and  prices  were  firm.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  raw  materials  market 
was  slack  and  inactive. 

It  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected  that  the  Nijni  Fair  would  have  been  very 
lively.  It  went  off,  it  is  true,  quite  satisfactorily;  but,  as  often  happens,  the  highest 
expectations  were  not  realized. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  market  was  still  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
harvest  was  better  than  the  average.  The  Balkan  war  had  been  brought  to  an  end  and 
the  grain  export  had  resumed  its  normal  state.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  1912  there  were 
prospects  of  good  business  for  September  and  October. 

In  September,  however,  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  the  character  of 
the  market  changed  and  the  autumn  months  failed  to  realize  expectations.  In  October 
and  November  the  market  was  decidedly  stagnant. 

The  market  for  cloth  manufactures  suffered  during  1913  from  the  shortage  in 
w  ool  and  the  consequent  dearness.  There  was  a  rise  in  the  price,  not  only  of  the  dearer 
sorts  of  wool,  but  also  of  the  cheaper.  There  was  a  rise  in  the  cost  price  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  ordinary  peasant's  cloth,  which  is  sold  at  the  small  fairs  and  in  the 
country.  The  trade  in  this  sort  of  cloth  for  1913  was  therefore  slack.  The  sale  of 
cloth,  however,  in  the  towns  was  quite  active  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  prevailing. 
The  delivery  of  cloth  to  the  War  Department  was  made  at  high  prices. 

The  factories  worked  at  full  time  during  the  whole  year,  except  during  those 
periods  when  the  shortage  of  wool  stopped  or  curtailed  work. 

At  the  Nijni  Fair  the  cloth  goods  market,  owing  to  the  limited  amount  offered, 
was  hard  and  with  a  tendency  to  rise.    Trade  in  Moscow  after  the  fair  was  also  lively. 

The  autumn,  however,  was  unfavourable.  The  warm  autumn,  the  bad  roads  and 
large  reserves  were  all  bad  for  trade.  In  the  autumn,  too,  the  manufacturers  com- 
plained of  an  unprecedented  difficulty  in  collecting  payments  in  all  the  consuming 
districts.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  bad  autumn  trade,  the  weavers  continued  to  work 
full  time  till  the  end  of  the  year. 


TIMBER. 

The  condition  of  the  timber  trade  has  been  very  firm  throughout  the  whole  of 
1913.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  timber  for  building  purposes,  while  the  amount 
of  reserve  timber  at  the  opening  of  the  navigation  season  was  very  small.  The  second 
half  of  the  season  was  less  successful  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  timber  remained  at  the  sawmills.  In  general,  however,  the  results 
were  at  least  satisfactory.  The  inquiries  for  sawn  timber  showed  a  large  increase, 
while  the  insistent  demand  brought  a  large  amount  of  capital  into  the  trade.  New 
forests  were  acquired  for  exploitation,  and  a  large  number  of  the  pulp-making  factories 
have  experienced  a  scarcity  of  fresh  timber.  Figures  seem  to  show  that  the  centre 
of  the  timber  trade  is  rapidly  moving  from  Southwest  Russia  to  the  northeast.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  forest  reserves  on  the  western 
frontier. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  railway  construction,  and  this  has  caused  an 
increased  demand  for  sleepers,  both  for  home  consumption  and  abroad.    There  was 
Iso  a  great  demand  for  ship  masts,  pit-props,  etc. 

The  export  from  Russia  for  the  first  six  months  of  1911-13  was  as  follows : — 

Pouds.  £ 

1911..                                                                         339,237,000  12,100,000 

1912                                                                               372,913,000  13,670,000 

1913                                                                     ..        396,418,000  14,460,000 

Of  the  total  export,  about  three-fourths  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many.  In  general,  the  output  has  shown  that  it  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
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for  the  demand  for  export.  This  is  due  to  poor  organization  and  to  the  weak  security 
of  working  capital.  British  buyers  were  very  active  on  the  Kussian  market.  The 
threatened  scarcity  of  timber  urged  importers  to  hasten  their  purchases  and  British 
buyers  paid  good  prices.  There  was  a  large  demand  for  oak  sleepers.  The  price  for 
them  ranged  round  2  r.  10  c.  with  a  tendency  to  rise. 

OPENINGS  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE. 

In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Moscow  it  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  is  an  opening  for  every  class  of  British  merchandise,  provided  that  the 
import  duties  do  not  render  the  importation  quite  impossible.  Even  with  the  high 
duties  in  force,  British  goods  can  compete  in  many  cases  with  the  locally-made  and 
protected  article,  by  reason  of  their  superiority,  and  the  Russian  customer  is  quite 
willing  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  for  the  best  qualities. 

That  the  British  manufacturer  runs  a  bad  second  to  his  German  competitor  in 
the  race  for  Russian  trade  is  a  patent  fact  to  anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
walk  through  the  streets  of  Moscow  and  look  into  the  shop  windows.  On  every  side 
will  be  seen  German  goods.  An  inquiry  for  an  article  of  British  manufacture  will 
be  met  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  it  is  not  saleable  in  Moscow,  but  the  shop- 
keeper offers  as  a  substitute  an  article  patently  of  German  origin,  which  not  seldom 
bears  a  description  or  name  in  English,  generally  misspelt,  but  nevertheless  a  subtle 
piece  of  flattery  to  the  selling  power  of  the  British  article,  if  it  were  only  to  be  found 
on  sale. 

Again,  a  glance  at  the  feet  of  either  man  or  woman  in  the  street  will  show  that 
American-made  boots  are  being  universally  adopted  by  all  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  instead  of  the  old  knee  high  boot  of  Russian  style.  The  question  at  once 
comes  to  mind:  If  American,  why  not  British? 

Should  it  be  desired  to  purchase  printed  calico,  cretonnes  and  similar  cotton 
goods,  the  purchaser's  eye  will  at  once  be  caught  by  the  excellence  in  pattern  and 
colouring  of  the  output  of  the  local  mills,  and  a  strict  comparison  with  a  similar 
sample  of  British  manufacture  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  texture  and  likelihood  of 
durability  the  Russian  article  is  just  as  good  as  the  British,  while  in  colouring  and 
artistic  appearance  the  comparison  is  all  in  favour  of  the  locally-made  article. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  I  am  informed  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  colourists  employed  by  Russian  mills  are  frequently  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
those  said  to  be  paid  to  similar  experts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  direction, 
the  sums  spent  by  cotton  manufacturers  in  their  chemical  laboratories  in  their  endeav- 
ours to  obtain  perfection  largely  exceed,  as  far  as  my  information  leads  be  to  believe, 
the  expenditure  incurred  by  British  manufacturers  for  the  same  object,  and  hence 
the  greater  success  of  the  Russian.  This  forward  policy  naturally  increases  the  cost 
of  production,  already  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  British  and  does  away  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  benefit  derived  from  the  protective  duties,  and,  consequently, 
if  the  British  manufacturer  will  only  pay  attention  to  the  requirements  of  this  market 
in  those  directions  where  he  at  present  fails  to  reach  the  local  standard  he  should 
have  but  little  handicap  in  competition. 

In  the  hope  that  the  seed  may  possibly  fall  on  fruitful  ground,  I  must  reiterate 
the  oft-told  tale  of  British  indifference  to  local  requirements,  the  "take  or  leave" 
attitude  shown  by  the  British  manufacturer  in  many  cases  where  the  error  of  his  ways 
is  pointed  out  by  the  consular  officer,  his  own  agent  or  a  prospective  customer,  all  of 
whom  being  on  the  spot  are  much  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
market  and  the  best  policy  to  pursue  to  meet  local  and  foreign  competition. 

The  question  of  granting  credit  is  one  of  outstanding  importance.  Firms  not 
willing  to  grant  credit  for  four  to  six  months  after  the  receipt  of  goods  had  much 
better  not  attempt  to  enter  this  market.  Their  German  and  French  competitors  will 
at  once  offer  such  credit  as  is  desired  and  the  efforts  of  the  British  trader  will  he 
useless. 
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The  request  for  credit  is  no  captious  demand  in  Russia,  but  an  essential  corollary 
of  a  commerce  carried  on  in  a  vast  Empire  in  which  railways  are  few,  markets  widely 
separated  and  roads  bad  and  often  non-existent.  The  majority  of  the  customers  are 
peasants  who  can  only  pay  on  the  realization  of  the  harvest,  and  the  retail  merchants 
must  have  credit  to  allow  him  to  carry  any  stock. 

The  great  question  does  not,  however,  lie  in  the  granting  of  credit,  but  to  whom 
the  credit  is  granted;  and  where  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  at  fault 
is  that  they  will  often  grant  credit  where  none  should  be  given,  and  when  once  bitten 
refuse  it  where  it  should  be  granted  freely.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  imperfect 
knowledge  'of  Russian  conditions,  and  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  intimate  personal 
knowledge  which  can  be  gained  by  frequent  visits  of  principals  or  travellers  to  thi 
country. 

An  instance  of  how  not  to  grant  credit  may  be  taken  from  the  following  case:  A 
British  firm,  wishing  to  enter  this  market,  applied  to  this  consulate  for  information 
as  to  the  standing  of  an  agent  who  had  been  recommended  to  them. 

Though  it  was  known  in  the  consulate  that  the  agent  bore  no  good  reputation, 
further  inquiries  were  at  once  set  on  foot,  which  not  only  confirmed  the  previous 
information  but  rendered  it  imperative  to  warn  the  British  firm  most  strongly  against 
the  man.  Disregarding  the  consular  advice,  on  the  strength  of  a  banker's  recommenda- 
tion the  man  received  the  agency.  Within  six  months  the  British  firm  lost  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  have  applied  to  the  consulate  to  assist  them  to  collect  what 
is  due  to  them. 

British  manufacturers  and  merchants  must  also  remember  that  in  a  great  trading 
and  manufacturing  centre  like  Moscow,  there  are  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
who  by  their  foresight  and  adventurous  spirit  have  not  only  traded  with  but  established 
factories  in  the  district,  and  whose  interests  have  to  be  as  much  consulted  as  those  of 
any  other  British  subject. 

Many  of  these  are  men  of  substance  and  buy  for  their  own  account  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  there  are  also  numbers  of  others  who,  though  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  are  anxious  and  willing  to  undertake  agencies.  These  men  are  gener- 
ally thoroughly  conversant  with  Russian  customs  and  requirements,  and  speaking- 
Russian  themselves  would  be  most  useful  to  British  firms.  In  order  to  employ  such 
men  it  is  generally  advisable  to  make  some  advance  or  to  supply  a  stock  free  of  charge, 
and  any  expenditure  thus  incurred  is  generally  compensated  for  by  the  extra  reliability 
and  commercial  integrity  of  such  persons  as  compared  with  those  of  another  race. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

UNITED  KINGDq^l  TRADE  IN  DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  principal  fruits  imported  are  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  apples,  con- 
cerning which  the  following  details  are  available: — 

Prunes. — The  prune  market  opened  in  March  at  about  $8.75  per  hundredweight 
(112  pounds)  for  the  three  sizes— that  is,  40/50,  50/60,  and  60/70  count.  The  market 
advanced  to  $10.70  in  August;  then,  on  account  of  very  low  offerings  from  Bordeaux 
of  French  plums,  there  was  a  serious  decline.  Prices  were  at  their  lowest  in  November, 
returning  to  about  $8.75  for  the  three  sizes;  after  that,  however,  the  market  advanced 
steadily,  until  to-day  the  price  for  the  three  sizes  is  $10.95  per  hundredweight. 

Apricots. — The  apricot  market  opened  in  March,  and  there  was  little  change 
between  that  time  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Then  there  was  a  considerable  drop, 
as  a  very  large  quantity  of  apricots  had  already  left  California  for  Germany.  Then 
again,  heavy  contracts  had  been  booked  for  the  German  market,  and  to  dispose  of  these 
stocks  packers  had  to  make  a  sharp  reduction  in  their  prices.   The  market  went  as  low 
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as  $10  per  hundredweight  for  Choice,  Extra  Choice,  and  Fancy,  but  it  has  since  steadily 
advanced  until  to-day  the  price  is  about  $13. 

Peaches. — The  peach  market  opened  in  March,  but  there  was  a  steady  decline  until 
the  end  of  October.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  some  improvement,  and  prices 
have  advanced  to  about  $7,  which  is  the  price  to-day  for  the  three  grades,  Choice, 
Extra  Choice,  and  Fancy. 

Pears. — There  has  been  only  small  trade  in  pears  this  year.  Prices  opened  very 
high,  then  there  was  a  considerable  fall  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  the  market  has 
improved  somewhat  since  that  time. 

Apples. — There  were  practically  no  sales  of  apples  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Business  was  done  in  November  at  $6.55  to  $6.80  for  Extra  Choice,  and  the  price  has 
steadily  advanced  until  to-day  quotations  are  nearly  $2.50  per  hundredweight  higher. 
California  apples  are  well  liked  on  this  market,  as,  while  they  may  not  have  the  flavour 
of  the  New  York  State,  they  are  always  well  dried  and  of  good  colour. 

The  season  has  been  a  good  one  for  California  fruits;  and  while  the  packers 
probably  lost  heavily  on  apricots,  they  have,  in  all  likelihood,  more  than  made  this  up 
in  other  lines.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  in  25-pound  boxes,  though  some  dried 
fruit  is  bought  in  50-pound  boxes,  the  price  being  a  little  less  for  such  packages. 

Official  statistics  are  quite  unsatisfactory  as  a  guide  to  the  movement  of  foreign 
fruits  on  the  British  market,  as  the  figures  represent  "  raw  "  fruits,  which  may  mean 
fresh  or  dried.  As  shown  by  the  official  returns  the  imports  of  "  raw  "  fruits  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  quantities  and  values,  during  the  last  two  years  were: — 


Fruits. 

1913. 

1914. 

Hundredweight. 

Value. 

Hundredweight. 

Value. 

3,257,419 

$ 

10,854,096 

2,929,649 

$ 

9,960,869 

Apricots  and  peaches,  raw  

9,512 

149,951 

30,336 

370,170 

7,539,984 

10,573,386 

9,007,001 

11,848,716 

62,267 

599,698 

167,966 

1,166,344 

108,691 

717,356 

144,116 

951,196 

8,086 

32,606 

23,183 

86,453 

582,537 

3,603,853 

650,515 

3,517,993 

686,650 

2,322,400 

829,309 

2,403,739 

Nuts  : 

157,797 

4,322,124 

114,678 

3,196,458 

710,570 

4,350,003 

799,472 

4,677,597 

5,792,631 

12,053,664 

5,107,307 

11,303,668 

718,928 

3,163,634 

409,871 

1,775,757 

409,877 

2,128,149 

207,680 

1,406.885 

15,040 

124,801 

30,723 

193,180 

355,195 

1,582,104 

248,295 

1,233,494 

56,577,825 

54,092,519 

a  Bunches. 


In  January  of  the  current  year  British  imports  of  raw  fruits  amounted  to  $5,148,- 
780,  against  $4,572,300  and  $3,791,790  in  January,  1914  and  1913,  respectively.  The 
February  imports  fell  somewhat  below  the  January  figures,  amounting  to  $4,435,500; 
but  this  total  exceeded  that  for  February,  1914  ($4,054,645),  and  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1913  ($4,545,815). — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

BOX  SHOOKS  TRADE  OF  DUNDEE  DISTRICT. 

In  the  consular  district  of  Dundee  the  principal  industries  in  which  wooden  boxes 
are  used  are  the  linen  and  whiskey  trades.  Large  quantities  of  white  pine  are  brought 
here  from  the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  ports  in  the  form  of  lumber  and  it  is  from 
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this  wood  that  almost  all  of  the  boxes  are  made.  From  its  proximity  to  the  source  of 
its  wood  supply,  and  its  numerous  saw-mills,  Dundee  is  in  a  position  to  produce  boxes 
at  a  cost  and  in  quantities  that  are  satisfactory  to  those  making  them.  In  some  cases, 
linns  have  their  boxes  made  up  on  the  premises  from  wood  supplied  by  the  saw-mills, 
in  others,  saw-mills  provide  the  completed  box.  It  would  be  impossible  from  the  end- 
ues variety  of  the  sizes  in  which  boxes  are  made  to  give  a  specification  of  any  particu- 
lar class,  but  the  following  examples  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  how  prices  run.  To  a 
linen  manufacturer  the  cost  of  boxes  made  upon  his  premises  is  as  follows: — 

34"  x  IS"  x  32"     (inside  measurements)   $1  64 

34"  x  18"  x  34"  "  "    1  70 

8V  x  18"  x  395"         "  "    2  00 

The  same  boxes  if  made  from  American  shooks  would  cost  the  linen  manufacturer 
$2.10,  $2.19  and  $2.59,  respectively. 

Other  styles  of  boxes  made  by  a  boxmaker,  not  being  a  wood  importer,  for  packing 
yarns  and  twines  are: — 

Half  ton  cases,  4'  x  4f  x  3'4"  (outside  measurements)   $3  69 

Eight  cwt.  cases,  46"  x  41"  x  37"  (outside  measurements)   3  00 

Five  cwt.  cases,  38"  x  33"  x  35"  (outside  measurements)   255 

In  all  of  these  above  sizes  the  difference  between  outside  and  inside  measurements 
is  3  inches  each  way,  the  boxes  being  made  from  f-inch  thick  wood.  All  are  nailed  up, 
lock  corner,  and  banded  with  metal  straps. 

For  whisky  boxes  made  up  on  the  premises  of  the  whisky  merchant  the  follow- 
ing specifications  are  given  as  an  example: — 

Sides — 17"  x  9"  x  £"  in  one  piece. 
Ends— Hi"  x  9"  x  f"  in  one  piece. 
Top— 17"  x  12£"  xf  in  two  pieces. 
Bottom— 17"  x  12|"  x  \"  in  two  pieces. 


At  present  the  cost  of  the  wood  for  these  boxes  is  14  cents  delivered  at  the  store- 
house of  the  whisky  merchants,  but  it  is  probable  that  before  long  the  price  may  be 
increased.  It  is  essential  that  the  wood  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  otherwise  the 
dampness  affects  the  straw  envelopes  covering  the  bottles  and  causes  discolouration  of 
the  labels.  All  marking  is  done  by  branding,  any  additional  marks  being  made  by 
stencilling.  Usually  the  tops,  ends  and  sides  are  dressed  on  the  outside,  the  bottom 
being  undressed.  Besides  these  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  boxes  of  smaller 
dimensions,  used  by  the  confectionery  manufacturers  for  packing  sweetmeats,  etc.,  in. 
These  are  made  in  hundreds  of  different  sizes,  and  are  readily  obtained  from  the  local 
saw-mills  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  use  of  thin  boards  for  winding  bolts  of  cloth  upon 
is  not  greatly  in  vogue  here  and  consequently  the  market  is  a  very  small  one.  Shooks 
are  usually  brought  to  this  country  tied  in  bundles.  There  is  no  import  duty  on  shooks 
entering  the  country. — {The  Timber  man.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  February,  1913,  1914', 
and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Norway  . . 

Germany  

Netherlands  . 

Belgium  

France  

United  States 


Deduct  :— 
Canada 


London  

Liverpool  

Cardiff  

Folkestone  

Goole  

Grimsby  

Harwich ...... 

Hull  

Ipswich  

Manchester . .  . 
Newcastle. 
Queenborough , 
Southampton . 
Leith  


1913. 


cwts. 


3,352 
40 
177 


12,085 


15,654 
118 


15,536 
12,268 


22 
194 

48 
1,508 
155 
551 


105 
45i 
231 


15,536 


1914. 


ewts. 


1,786 
332 


2,559 


4?477 


4,477 

2,493 
16 
33 
55 
9 
347 
176 
218 


91 
7 

671 
119 
242 


4,477 


1915. 


cwts. 
280 
9 

220 
3,360 
9.970 

13,839 

150 


13,689 
12,956 
9 


331 
280 
110 


13,689 


NEWS  PAPER  TRADE  IN  FAR  EAST. 

Since  the  war  interfered  with  the  European  paper  trade,  inquiries  have  come  to 
J apan  from  all"  over  the  east  for  paper,  especially  for  printing  news  paper.  The  first 
export  orders  were  from  Hong  Kong,  followed  by  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  the  Yangtze 
ports.  More  recently  orders  have  been  received  from  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Manila. 
About  1,000,000  pounds  is  the  present  monthly  export,  and  according  to  the  Mainichi 
(Osaka),  Siberia  and  Australia  are  the  only  markets  in  these  longitudes  not  taking 
Japanese  paper.  Tientsin  is  the  largest  consumer,  taking  about  half  the  China  imports. 
Inquiries  are  being  received  from  China  for  qualities  of  paper  other  than  news  paper, 
but  the  news  trade  is  believed  to  be  the  most  promising  one,  and  as  the  foreign  demand 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  Japanese,  the  Japan  Chronicle  believes  th.at  Japan 
will  be  quite  capable  of  capturing  the  whole  of  the  oriental  trade,  and  even  of  holding 
on  to  it  in  the  face  of  the  restoration  of  competition  which  will  be  seen  when  the  war 
ends.  The  Chronicle  adds  that  "  Japanese  news  printings  are  confessedly  poor  stuff, 
but  it  is  hoped  to  hold  the  market  by  the  low  price."— (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.)' 


THE  ARGENTINE  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis,  where  vast 
deposits  of  material  exist  suitable  for  this  purpose,  is  fast  becoming  an  industry  of 
more  than  local  importance.  Sastre,  Gomez,  Oirard  and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
the  province  in  developing  the  cement  industry,  have  petitioned  the  Department  of 
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Public  Work*  for  a  reduction  in  the  railway  freight  charged  for  the  transportation 
of  this  article  from  the  places  of  manufacture  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  petitioners  state 
that  if  satisfactory  freight  rates  can  be  obtained  100,000  tons  of  Portland  cement  can 
be  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis  during  the  first  year's  operations,  and 
that  in  the  second  year  the  output  will  be  doubled.  The  parties  in  interest  also  indicate 
that  if  conditions  are  favourable,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  large  amount  of  North 
American  capital  will  be  invested  in  this  industry.  The  Portland  cement  manufac-, 
tured  in  the  Prorince  of  San  Luis  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  of  the  best  quality, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  with  proper  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  transportation 
companies  the  domestic  article  can  be  manufactured  at  such  a  low  cost  as  to  drive 
imported  eement  from  the  markets  of  the  Republic.  In  1913  the  Argentine  Republic 
imported  from  tho  United  States  69,506  barrels  of  hydraulic  cement,  valued  at  $84,698, 
as  compared  with  1,085  barrels,  valued  at  $2,302,  in  1912. — (Pan-American  Bulletin.) 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  TRADE. 

One  feature  of  the  native  trade  which  has  for  long,  if  not  always,  been  predom- 
inantly German  in  in  cheap  musical  instruments — mouth  organs,  concertinas  or  accor- 
dions, and  zither  harps.  The  trade  in  these  must  be  very  large  indeed — I  am  unable 
to  give  figures  as  the  customs  figures  do  not  separate  them — for  one  can  scarcely  eveT 
go  into  a  native  kraal  without  seeing  one  of  these  three  instruments  about,  and  as  the 
majority  are  of  a  type  which  are  soon  destroyed  as  the  result  of  the  handling  they  get 
from  the  kafirs,  the  demand  is  more  or  less  a  continuous  one. 

In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  general  trade  in  musical  instru- 
ments, apart  from  the  native  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  imports  in  this  line  come  from  Germany,  for  out  of  a  total  import  in  1913  of 
£179,451,  Germany's  share  was  no  less  than  £124,451.  Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Natal  Mercury  went  into  this  question  of  German  predom- 
inance in  this  trade,-  and  interviewed  a  number  of  prominent  dealers  in  the  colony  on 
the  subject.  They  all  admitted  that  practically  nine-tenths  of  the  pianos  imported 
into  this  part  of  South  Africa  were  of  German  manufacture,  and  said  that  so  far  as 
the  moderate  priced  instrument  was  concerned — and  for  this  there  is  by  far  the  largest 
demand — the  British  manufacturers  appeared  to  be  unable  to  hold  their  own  and  that 
as  a  rule  the  German  moderate  grade  piano  compared  most  favourably  with  that  from 
Britain. — (Made  in  Britain.) 

HXPORT  TRADE  AT  LEADING  UNITED  STATES  PORTS. 

A  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  interesting  as  indi- 
cating the  character  of  the  export  trade  at  the  principal  shipping  points  of  the  United 
States.    Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  report  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

Naturally  New  York,  which  is  the  shipping  point  of  about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
export  business  of  the  United  States,  handles  practically  all  lines  of  merchandise. 
Galveston,  second  in  point  of  export  sales,  handles  chiefly  cotton,  cottonseed  oil  cake 
and  meal,  wheat,  noiar  and  rice.  New  Orleans  is  not  only  a  great  cotton  market,  but 
an  important  distributor  of  wheat,  flour,  mineral  oil,  lumber,  meat  products,  cotton- 
seed oil,  oil  cake,  rice  and  tobacco.  Baltimore,  fourth  in  value  of  exports,  handles 
wheat  and  other  grains,  iron  and  steel,  leaf  tobacco,  copper  and  many  lines  of  manu- 
factures. Detroit,  the  fifth  largest  exporting  centre,  is  an  important  seller  of  automo- 
biles and  carriages,  fades,  fruits,  oils,  lumber,  iron  and  steel,  meats  and  miscellaneous 
manufactures.  Buffalo  is  a  great  shipper  of  iron  products,  coal  and  mineral  oils. 
Boston  exports  chiefly  leather  manufactures,  meats,  printing  paper  and  wheat. 

Philadelphia,  which  is  the  eighth  port  in  point  of  direct  exports,  ships  chiefly 
grains  and  flour,  coal,  leather,  meat  products,  kerosene  oil  and  miscellaneous  manufac- 
ture*.   San  Francisco,  idnth  in  export  sales,  is  a  leading  exporter  of  fruits,  salmon. 
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cotton,  iron  and  steel,  and  leather  goods,  and  ships  largely  of  oils  to  the  Oriental 
countries.  The  district  of  Georgia,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah,  exports  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil  cake,  and  is  the  leading  export  market  for  naval 
stores.  Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  important  distributors  of  canned  salmon,  cotton, 
lumber,  oil,  grains  and  automobiles.  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  are  great  coal  ship- 
ping points.  Tampa  and  other  Florida  points  handle  most  oi  the  phosphates  and  a 
considerable  share  of  the  naval  stores,  tobacco  and  lumber  exported.  Port  Arthur 
exports  largely  of  cotton,  cottonseed  cake,  wheat  and  mineral  oils,  and  is  the  leading 
exporter  of  sulphur.— (Commercial  America.) 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  a  letter  written  in  November  last  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  English 
railways  said: — 

"  Hitherto  English  railways  have  received  their  ties  (sleepers)  largely  from  the 
countries  bordering  the  Baltic  sea.  This  source  of  supply  is,  of  course,  closed  at  the 
present  time  on  account  of  the  European  war.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  to 
3,000,000  ties  will  be  required  by  the  English  railways  for  1916 ;  most  railways  already 
have  their  1915  supplies  in  stock.  The  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  the  most 
likely  sources  from  which  the  supplies  may  be  secured.  Therefore,  the  present  is 
distinctly  an  opportune  time  for  American  producers  of  railway  ties  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  English  market.  It  is  estimated  by  a  railway  authority  that  the  num- 
ber required  will  be  nearer  3,000,000  than  2,000,000,  and  many  even  exceed  the  former 
figures. 

"  The  dimensions  of  ties  required  by  the  English  railways  are  5  inches  by  10  inches 
by  9  feet.  Most  roads  demand  strict  adherence  to  the  established  dimensions,  though 
some  lines  may  relax  their  requirements  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  standard 
dimensions  in  use  in  the  United  States.  In  any  event,  however,  the  ties  must  be  5 
inches  thick." 

During  the  calendar  year  1914  Great  Britain  imported  wooden  sleepers  of  all 
kinds  to  the  value  of  $3,192,400.  Somewhat  related  to,  but  much  more  important 
than,  the  trade  in  wooden  sleepers  are  the  imports  of  hewn  pit  props  or  pit  wood  into 
the  United  Kingdom;  in  1914  such  imports  totalled  $15,861,600. — (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  FURNITURE. 

The  total  imports  of  furniture,  cabinetware,  and  upholstery  in  the  year  1912 
amounted  in  value  to  about  £51,000.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
stated  to  be  valued  at  £15,710,  but,  of  this  amount,  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,516  were 
not  entitled  to  the  lower  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  British  goods,  and  were,  therefore, 
presumably  of  continental  origin.  The  imports  from  Germany  and  Austria  were 
valued  at  £3,213  and  £4,890,  respectively.  The  United  States  and  Oanada  are,  how- 
ever, the  chief  competitors  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  his  annual  report  dealing  with  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  in  1911,  H.M.  Trade 
Commissioner  stated  as  follows: — 

"  Furniture. — The  import  of  £50,000  shows  a  10  per  Vjent  increase.  The  United 
Kingdom's  share  amounted  to  £14,650  out  of  a  total  of  £49,676.  Gf  the  balance,  Can- 
ada leads  with  £11,000.  The  United  States  have  £7,000,  and  Austria  and  Germany 
another  £7,000  between  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  used  in  the  Dominion 
is  made  locally  of  New  Zealand  woods.  The  bulk  of  the  import  consists  of  cheap 
chairs  and  office  furniture.  In  sundry  wooden  ware  we  have  a  more  than  proportionate 
increase,  but  on  a  small  share. 

"  Baskets  and  wicker  ware  are  chiefly  Japanese,  with  Germany  taking  second 
place." 
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A  despatch  received  from  His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand 
early  in  101o  stated  as  follows:— 

"  I  had  a  conversation  recently  with  Messrs.  Purser  and  Son,  of  Wanganui,  one 
of  the  largest  furniture  manufacturers  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  have  been  promised 
particulars  as  to  the  goods  they  are  now  getting  from  foreign  sources.  Talking  of 
cheap  chairs,  my  informant  stated  that  though  Austrian  bentwood  chairs  are  cheap 
and  durable  and  scientifically  packed,  they  have  the  great  drawback  that  there  is  no 
change  of  design. 

"  A  Swedish  make  of  cheap  chair  is  now  selling  freely  throughout  Australasia, 
the  agents  being  able  to  pay  a  traveller  £500  a  year,  to  work  this  line  alone. 

"  I  showed  my  visitor  woodcuts  of  High  Wycombe  rush-bottom  chairs  which  retail 
in  England  from  4s.  6d.  up.  He  said  that  this  was  just  the  thing  to  catch  on  if  we 
could  get  them  packed  and  shipped  economically.  I  understand  that  bentwood  chairs 
ire  taken  to  pieces  for  shipment;  possibly  this  would  be  impracticable  with  rush- 
bottom  chairs." 

British  manufacturers  interested  should  forward  copies  (in  duplicate)  of  their 
Catalogues,  giving  prices  c.i.f.  New  Zealand  (including  packing),  to  His  Majesty's 
Trade  Commissioner,  11  Grey  street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. — (British  Trade 
Reports.) 

LUMBER  TRADE  IN  RUSSIA. 

On  account  of  the  closing  of  the  Black  and  Baltic  seaports,  all  exportation  of 
lumber  from  European  Russia  must  necessarily  be  made  through  the  port  of  Arch- 
angel. As  the  narrow-gauge  line  connecting  that  port  with  the  interior  is  abnormally 
congested  with  freight  for  Government  purposes,  there  is  little  chance  for  the  dealers 
to  secure  an  outlet  in  that  direction.  The  boats  also  on  the  North  Dvina,  from  Vol- 
ogda to  Archangel,  have  all  been  taken  by  the  Government,  so  that  the  only  means  left 
lumbermen  to  get  to  the  White  sea  with  their  products  is  by  rafting.  It  is  thought 
that  the  resources  of  that  section  of  Bussia  will  have  little  effect  upon  the  foreign 
market,  and  that  where  European  Bussia's  exports  of  wood  and  its  manufactures  for 
some  years  have  totalled  an  annual  .average  of  $75,000,000,  these  figures  will  be  reduced 
by  at  least  75  percent  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  Archangel: — : 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  lumber  trade  in  Archangel  and  other  ports  of  the 
White  sea  is  making  very  slight  progress.  The  trading  season  has  been  delayed,  and 
this  is  thought  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  the  increase  of  freight  rates  as  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  local  exporters  have  taken  an  optimistic  view  in  regard  to  the  approach- 
ing campaign,  and  are  in  most  cases  declining  to  conclude  transactions.  They  are 
confident  that,  on  account  of  the  war,  the  lumber  from  Archangel  will  be  in  great 
demand.  Already  important  inquiries  have  been  received  in  Archangel  from  various 
importing  centres,  including  inquiries  for  kinds  of  lumber  that  until  now  have  been 
ignored.  Logs  of  local  aspen,  used  principally  for  the  production  of  the  so-called  match 
straw,  baskets,  etc.,  were  previously  exported  to  England  in  considerable  quantities. 
At  the  present  moment  the  absence  of  offers  of  this  lumber  from  the  Baltic  ports, 
formerly  the  chief  suppliers  of  it,  has  caused  an  increased  demand  and  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  aspen  logs  in  Archangel  and  other  ports  of  the  White  sea.  The 
local  veneer  also  meets  with  more  consideration  on  the  consuming  markets. 

As  to  large  sizes  for  construction  purposes,  a  considerable  revival  is  noted  in  this 
direction,  and  the  local  exporters  are  firmly  keeping  to  their  prices.  For  third-grade 
goods  of  the  size  of  3  by  9  they  ask  now  not  less  than  £14  ($68.13).  An  increased 
activity  is  also  noted  in  regard  to  the  production  of  most  of  the  mills;  in  a  few  places, 
however,  work  is  hindered  by  the  scarcity  of  hands. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  lumber  required  for  domestic  consumption  has  remained 
without  change,  the  demand  being  in  general  limited. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Beports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  April  8,  1915. 

Wheat. 


Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William — 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co   

G.  T.  Pacific  

Bushels. 

180,273 
710,850 

1,586,647 
769,731 

1,148,439 
954,304 

1,523,870 
600,086 
353,289 

2,498,297 
11,980 
365,289 

Bushels. 

73,213 
341,149 
542,758 

72,587 
129,486 
520,780 
450,302 
303,111 
172,035 

755,016 
6,502 
198,221 

Bushels. 

16,513 
56,887 
53,070 
20,654 
16,451 
25,653 
46,663 
51,950 
19,801 

73,543 

■ 

Bushels. 

3,547 
144,346 
163,954 

314,294 
120,895 

Bushels. 

273,546 
1,253,232 
2,346,429 

862,972 
1,608,670 
1,621,632 
2,020,835 
1,044,329 

545,125 

3,470,397 
69,928 
679,751 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

89,182 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co    

143,541 
51,446 
110,254 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

5,987 


10,703,055 

3,565,160 

387,172 

1,141,459 

15,796,846 

274,087 
425,714 

699,801 

490,497 
187,072 

15,052 
7,320 

1,440 

779,636 
621,546 

677,569 

22,372 

1,440 

1,401,182 

44,850 
45,702 

44,850 

84,624 

366,526 
450,022 
9.347 
*  18,636 
318,340 

15,076 
62,556 
384,281 

157,496 
524,345 
111,730 
113,457 
489,171 
+ 

Midland — 

38,922 

Midland  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

33,035 
238,905 
9,347 
*  18,636 
280,654 

15,076 
29,160 
154,469 

Port  McNicol  

180,983 

30,134 

37,686 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co .  ... 

33,396 
111,412 

Prescott  

90,416 

t  27,984 

Montreal- 

157,496 
89,880 
3,273 
3,994 

408,200 
+ 

1,481,047 

No.  2  

425,387 
104,290 
109,463 
80,971 

+ 

1,507,631 

9,078 
4,167 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. ..... 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store   

+ 

+ 

103,661 

58,118 

3,150,457 

12,883,903 

5,750,360 

513,205 

1,201,017 

20,348,485 

*  Grain  afloat  in  vessels,  f  Corn.  X  Not  reported.  Wheat  afloat  at  Fort  William,  308,712  bushels 
not  included, 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  8,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

14,180 
1,851,392 
3,303,243 
2,802,651 
1,455,713 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,658 
308^424 
651,571 
131,455 
153,824 
63,806 

Bushels. 

15,838 
2,309^492 
4,436,394 
2,984,146 
1,615,084 

63,806 

1,459,143 

No.  2  „   

No.  3 

No.  5  .,   

149,676 
481,580 
50,040 
5,547 

No.  6  „   

12^958' 
699,801 

Other  

1,275,876 

170,309 

* 

Oats  — 

No.  1  C.W  

10,703,055 

1,481,047 

12,883,903 

248 
928,866 
757,411 
458,284 

2,150 
295,848 
166,967 
135,850 
281,586 
135,722 
489,508 

2,398 
1,556,786 
1,101,718 
644,096 
312,055 
166,300 
1,967,007 

No.  2   

No.  3  „   

332,072 
177,340 
49,962 
30,469 
30,578 
57,148 

E-.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  

1,420,351 

Totals,  Oats  

Barlev — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

3,565,160 

677,569 

1,507,631 

5,750,360 

143,646 
191,939 
55,155 
23,572 
98,893 

No.  3  C.W  

127,281 
166,448 
20,548 
22,599 
50,296 

16,365 
6,007 

No.  4  C.W  

19,484 
34,607 
973 
48,597 

Feed   

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

387,172 

22,372 

103,661 

513,205 

924,40S~ 
ioy,uoo 
28,764 

321 

30,134 

954,863 
ioy,uoo 
29,883 

19,232 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

19,232 

Totals,  Flax  

1,141,459 

1,440 

30,134 
27,984 

1,173,033 
27,984 

15,796,846 

1,401,182 

3,150,457 

20,348,485 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

498.  Butter  boxes. — A  French  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Buenos  Aires  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  butter  boxes.  These  should 
be  made  of  spruce  or  other  non-odorous  wood.  Dimensions  and  sample  of  joint  used 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

499.  Cheddar  cheese,  yellow  and  white/ — A  British  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desires 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  cheddar  cheese,  yellow  and  white.  Quotations 
should  be  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  the  shipping  rates  at  the  time  to  River  Plate  ports 
should  be  stated.    Terms  of  payment  can  be  arranged. 

500.  Cheese  and  ham. — A  firm  in  South  America  is  in  a  position  to  import  Cana- 
dian cheddar  cheese  (yellow  and  white)  and  ham.  Sample  shipment  is  desired  of  say 
four  cheeses  of  56  pounds  each  of  both  varieties.  Payment  could  be  made  by  draft  at 
60  days'  sight.    Prices  should  be  f.o.b.  New  York. 

501.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
cheese.  They  request  sample  shipment  of  say  two  56-pound  cheeses  of  yellow  and  the 
same  amount  of  white,  for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  by  sight  draft,  so  that  the 
risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

50$.  Beehives. — A  British  firm  of  seedsmen  in  Buenos  Aires  is  anxious  to  enter 
into  business  connections  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  beehives,  trellis 
work,  insecticides,  spraying  machines,  tarred  felt,  stamped  steel  flower  pots,  and  green- 
houses and  cold  frames. 

503.  Small  threshing  machine,  oil  engine,  machine  excavator. — A  firm  of 
engineers  and  importing  merchants  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  to  import  from  Canada  the 
following :  Small  threshing  machine,  oil  engine,  and  machine  excavator. 

504.  Threshing  machine. — A  South  American  firm  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  threshing  machines. 

505.  Cordage  and  binder  twine,  handles,  nails,  etc.,  etc. — An  old-established 
British  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
the  following:  Cordage  and  binder  twine,  portable  forges,  drop  forgings,  grindstones 
(corundum),  handles,  nails,  nuts,  screws  and  bolts,  oil  cups,  paints,  pipes,  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  tools,  axes,  hammers,  files,  saws,  etc.,  valves  (various),  wheelbarrows, 
wire  and  wire  cable. 
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506.  Metal  bag1  frames. — An  English  manufacturer  of  high-class  metal  bag  frames 
of  various  designs,  including  the  double  bag  frame,  and  of  various  finishes,  polished, 
lacquered,  nickel,  gold-plated,  silver-plated,  etc.,  desires  to  enter  into  communication 
with  likely  buyers  in  Canada.  Prices  range  from  8s.  per  dozen  up  to  about  3>5s.  per 
dozen.  The  frames  are  made  in  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  centimeters  and  are  chiefly  used 
for  ladies  hand  bags. 

507.  Wood  pulp. — A  firm  in  Tokio,  Japan,  desires  particulars  with  reference  to 

rhi>  obtaining  of  supplies  of  Canadian  wood  pulp  for  the  use  of  Japanese  newspapers. 

508.  Cured  salt  fish. — A  Yorkshire  firm  of  wholesale  fish  merchants  asks  to  be 
placed  iu  correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters  of  cured  salt  cod  and  other  fish. 

509.  Amber  mica. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian 
producers  of  thumb-trimmed  amber  mica. 

510.  Three-ply  wood,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  merchants  who  handle  wooden  and 
turned  goods  of  all  kinds  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  They  particu- 
lariy  seek  supplies  of  three-ply  wood. 

511.  Mica. — Offers  of  thumb-trimmed  amber  mica  from  Canadian  producers  are 
desired  by  a  Middlesborough  firm. 

512.  Frozen  meat. — A  firm  in  Western  France  is  prepared  to  buy  small  cargoes  of 
frozen  meats. 

513.  Railway  ties. — A  Parisian  firm  is  in  the  market  for  railway  ties  (oak  or 
cedar  preferred)  and  invites  quotations  for  large  quantities  from  Canadian  mills  and 
•exporters. 

514.  Greases  and  hams. — A  firm  in  Paris  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 

producers. 

515.  Flour,  oats,  manufactured  articles. — A  French  merchant  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  their  products  to  France. 

516.  Food  products. — A  firm  in  Paris  is  desirous  to  buy  or  sell  on  commission 
Canadian  food  products  and  is  anxious  to  receive  offers  and  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters. 

517.  Flour,  wheat,  oats. — The  President  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France 
invites  Canadian  millers  and  exporters  to  forward  at  once  samples  and  quotations  of 
flour,  wheat,  oats,  etc. 

518.  Food  products  and  manufactured  articles. — A  firm  in  Central  France  is 

willing  to  buy  Canadian  goods,  and  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters. 

519.  Lumber  for  building  purposes. — Two  French  firms  are  anxious  to  receive 
quotations,  etc.,  from  Canadian  mills  and  exporters. 

520.  Chicory,  roasted  and  ground. — A  French  firm  is  willing  to  buy  chicory 

ground  and  asks  for  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

521.  Food  products. — An  agent  in  Northern  France  is  asking  for  price  list,  des- 
cription and  samples  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  foodstuffs. 

522.  Copper,  nickel,  ores,  iron,  coal. — A  French  agent  is  open  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian producers  oi  same. 

•r>23.  Plywood. — A  Glasgow  house  interested  in  plywood  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  Canada  can  offer  in  variety  of  sizes. 
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524.  Wire.— A  Scotch  firm  of  merchants  and  manufacturers'  agents  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire,  brass,  red  and  phosphorus  bronze  wire, 
20£  S.W.G.  Must  be  soft  and  clean,  ready  for  drawing  down  to  fine  sizes.  Open  to 
purchase  in  5  to  20  ton  lots. 

525.  Washboards,  clothes-pegs,  wire,  etc.,  etc. — A  firm  in  Glasgow  is  desirous 
of  being  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  washboards,  clothes- 
pegs,  household  articles,  horseshoe  nails,  wire,  wire  fencing,  and  barbed  wire. 

526.  Metal  edges,  studs  and  clips — A  Lancashire  firm  manufacturing  metal 
«dges,  metal  studs,  and  metal  clips  such  as  are  used  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  cardboard  boxes,  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  importers. 

527.  Building  timber. — An  Australasian  firm  seeks  supplies  of  British  Columbia 
fir,  hemlock  and  other  building  timber. 

528.  Fibro-cement  sheets. — Inquiry  is  made  by  the  London  office  of  an  Australa- 
sian firm  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fibro-cement  sheets. 

529.  Zinc. — A  London  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  zinc  rolling  mills. 

530.  Australian  agency. — An  old-established  firm  of  Canadian  manufacturers' 
agents  in  Australia  is  desirous  of  securing  the  exclusive  agency  for  Australasia,  upon 
a  commission  basis,  of  the  following  lines :  Steel  porcelain  enamelled  baths  and  sinks, 
light  blue  inside  and  grey  outside,  white  inside  .and  grey  outside,  or  white  inside  and 
blue  outside;  wrought  iron  pipes  (water  and  gas)  must  be  supplied  with  English 
standard  thread,  in  black  and  galvanized,  uniform  gauge  throughout;  wrought  steel 
hollowware;  electric  fans,  radiators,  irons  and  other  kindred  lines. 

531.  Binder  twine. — A  New  Zealand  firm  making  the  above  in  large  quantities 
both  from  New  Zealand  flax  and  manila  hemp  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
buyers. 

532.  Canned  goods. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados,  whose  business  covers 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  would  gladly  accept  an  agency  for  Canadian 
canned  goods. 

533.  Rope  and  cordage,  boots  and  shoes. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in 
St.  Lucia,  that  covers  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  the  Northern  Islands,  desires  an 
agency  for  Canadian  rope  .and  cordage.  They  also  desire  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes. 

534.  Hard  maple  flooring,  closet  seats. — A  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  would  like  to 
correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above. 

535.  Hams  and  bacon. — An  old-established  British  firm  engaged  in  the  provision 
trade  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  make  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hams, 
pink  or  smoked,  small  size,  say  about  10  pounds  each,  and  smoked  belly  bacon. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMEP  ? 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada, 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   EL — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
bounties. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  table. 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. 
Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 
Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  op  Foreign  Countrees  and  Treaties  and  Conventions. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Report. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    Oenp™)  Tradt* 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Grain  Act. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Export  Directory. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Kio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.    de    B.    Arnaud,    Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.    E.    Ray,     Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Water  mill. 


Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  adchress,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  March  17,  1915. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  REVENUE  WELL  MAINTAINED. 

The  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  revenue  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  ended  on  February  28  were  much  better  than  anticipated.  After  the  outbreak  of 
war,  a  substantial  falling-ofT  in  revenue  was  anticipated,  and  this  expectation  was 
accentuated  by  the  continued  drought  conditions.  A  reduction  of  £717,000  in  customs 
revenue  alone  was  estimated  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  June  30,  1915.  The 
customs  revenue  has  fluctuated  considerably  from  month  to  month,  but  in  February 
the  decrease  was  small,  and  for  the  eight  months  that  have  elapsed  only  £87,000  of  the 
estimated  decrease  of  £717,000  for  the  whole  year  had  been  realized.  According  to  the 
treasury  officials,  the  increased  customs  and  excise  duties  have  had  an  important  bear- 
ing in  the  revenue  being  maintained  at  such  satisfactory  figures,  and  this  would  seem 
to  be  especially  the  case  in  connection  with  the  excise  collections.  The  following  table 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  customs  revenue  in  each  state  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1913-14  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  1914-15 : — - 

For  the  Eight  Months  ended 
States.  Feb.  28,  1914.    Feb.  28,  1915. 

New  South  Wales   £4,409,273  £4,583,878 

Victoria   2,974,320  2,872,231 

Queensland   984,812  1,065,273 

South  Australia   796,535  655,066 

West  Australia  ;   660,832  584,991 

Tasmania   174,609  151,092 

Northern  Territory   8,621  9,381 

Total   £10,009,002  £9,921,912 

Decrease   £87,090 


AUSTRALIAN  POSTAL  RETURNS. 

Greater  buoyancy  pertains  to  the  revenue  of  the  postal  department  than  to  the 
customs  and  excise  returns.  The  receipts  have  fluctuated  from  month  to  month,  and 
in  January  they  went  back  to  the  extent  of  £4,714.    Most  of  that  lost  ground  has  since 
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been  recovered,  and  on  the  figures  for  eight  months  there  is  £73,306  to  the  good.  The 
details  are: — 

For  the  Eight  Months  ended 

States.                                                         Feb.  28, 1914.  Feb.  28,  1915. 

Now  South  Wales                                                          £1,130,094  £1,150,547 

Victoria                                                                             797,482  817,489 

Queensland                                                                            420,442  446,123 

South  Australia                                                                  267,416  274,828 

West  Australia                                                                     220,676  219,866 

Tasmania                                                                          108,693  108,647 

Northern  Territory                                                                  618  1,227 

Total                                                                   £2,945,421  £3,018,727 

Increase   £73,306 


AUSTRALIAN  STEEL  RAILS  AND  FISHPLATES,. 

The  Victorian  State  Railways  Department  has  recently  accepted  a  tender  for  the 
manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  3,300  tons  of  100-pound  steel  rails  at  the  rate  of 
£9  &9.  6d.  ($44.41)  per  ton,  and  232  tons  of  steel  fishplates  at  fill  6s.  ($54.90)  per- ton. 
The  rails  and  fishplates  are  to  be  manufactured  at  the  recently  established  steel  works 
of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W.  With  the  present  high  rates  of 
ocean  freights,  the  new  steel  works  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  placing  their 
entire  output,  within  the  Commonwealth,  at  prices  far  in  advance  of  those  ruling  nine 
months  ago. 

IMPORT  OF  ENGLISH  STEEL  RAILS. 

Through  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  in  London,  an  order 
was  recently  placed  for  12,500  tons  of  80-pound  steel  rails — equivalent  to  about  100 
miles  of  track — for  the  transcontinental  railway  now  under  construction  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Government.  The  price  paid  was  £7  ($34.06)  per  ton  free  on  board  steamer 
at  Middlesborough,  England.  There  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  rails  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railway,  which  the  Government  hope  to 
obtain  from  the  Australian  steel  works  at  Newcastle  and  Lithgow,  N.S.W.  Rails  for 
the  Commonwealth  Government  only  are  not  dutiable. 


CANADIAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  APPLES. 


In  Weekly  Report  No.  578  there  appeared  a  summary  of  the  shipments  of  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  apples  which  were  landed  in  Australia  for  the  season  as  from 
September  to  December,  1914.  In  that  period  the  Vancouver  steamers  landed  60,939 
cases  and  the  San  Francisco  steamers  61,076  cases,  aggregating  122,015  cases.  In 
January  and  February,  additional  shipments  of  33,946  cases  from  Vancouver  and  9,667 
cases  from  San  Francisco,  totalling  43,613  cases,  were  lancfed  at  Sydney.  Of  the  ship- 
ments this  year  of  33,946  cases  from  Vancouver,  7,095  cases  are  stated  on  the  steamer's 
manifest  to  be  American  apples.  If  the  country  of  origin  is  accurately  stated,  the 
Australian  importations  of  Canadian  apples,  from  September  to  February,  comprised 
79,526  cases,  and  in  the  same  period  79,003  cases  of  American  apples  were  imported. 
The  arrivals  in  January  and  February  were : — 


Steamers. 


Sonoma . 
Niagara . 
Ventura 
Makura 


From. 


San  Francisco. 
Vancouver. . . 
San  Francisco 
Vancouver. . . 


Date  arrival. 


January  11,  1915. 

15,  1915.. 
February  8,  1915. 

13,  1915. 


No.  cases  of 
apples. 


7,667 
15,397 

2,000 
18,549 
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The  condition  of  the  recent  shipments  was  satisfactory,  but  the  prices  realized  are 
stated,  on  expert  authority,  to  have  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  to  either  the  shippers  or 
the  importers.  Such  late  arrivals  of  apples  from  North  America  have  been  unprece- 
dented in  the  trade.  Without  a  firm  order  from  reliable  Australian  fruit  merchants, 
it  is  considered  that  Canadian  shippers  should  not  incur  the  risk  of  consigning  apples, 
under  normal  conditions,  to  arrive  at  Sydney  later  than  December  in  each  season.  In 
December  small  fruit  of  local  growth  is  upon  the  market  and  early  Australian  apples 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  January,  obviously  to  the  detriment  of  satisfactory 
prices  being  realized  for  imported  apples.  Owing  to  the  disastrous  apple  season  in 
Australia,  large  orders  have  already  been  placed  with  British  Columbia  growers,  by 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  fruit  merchants,  for  shipments  from  Vancouver  from  September 
to  December,  1916. 

DROUGHT  CONDITIONS  CAUSE  DEMAND  FOR  FODDER. 

Trade  throughout  Australia  is  completely  overshadowed  by  the  appalling  condition 
of  vast  areas  devoted  to  the  primary  industries  of  the  country.  The  rains  usually 
anticipated  in  February  and  March  have  not  fallen,  and  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  recently  experienced  abnormally  high  temperatures.  The  prolonged  drought 
continues  to  devastate  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  food  and  water  is  causing  the 
destruction  of  valuable  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  high  prices  of  fodder 
make  it  impossible  for  pastoralists  to  maintain  their  stock.  The  Australian  demand 
has  exhausted  all  the  Japanese  stocks  of  bran  and  pollard,  and  much  more  is  required 
to  meet  the  demand.  Several  cargoes  of  oats  have  been  purchased  in  Chile,  and  the 
demand  has  become  accentuated  by  New  Zealand  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  oats 
from  that  dominion.  The  Victorian  Government  has  purchased  a  cargo  of  lucerne 
(alfalfa)  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  this  shipment  will  be  speedily  absorbed.  Some  ship- 
ments of  maize  (corn)  have  arrived  from  Java,  and  cables  have  been  sent  to  almost 
every  country  that  has  fodder  for  export  and  shipping  facilities  available  for  its  trans- 
port in  the  effort  to  obtain  supplies.  Owing  to  the  geographical  isolation  of  Australia, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  will  take  considerable  time  before  oversea 
shipments  can  arrive  and  much  of  the  stock,  which  has  only  been  kept  alive  for  the 
last  six  or  nine  months  by  hand  feeding,  will  probably  perish,  thus  causing  a  great 
national  loss. 

Wheat  growers  are  also  unable  to  prepare  the  soil  for  seeding,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
seed  wheat  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  aid  of  farmers  has  not  been  applied 
for. 

The  outlook  throughout  the  Commonwealth  could  scarcely  be  worse,  although  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  for  good  rains  to  fall  and  save  the  situation. 

The  customs  duties  upon  oats,  chaff,  bran,  pollard,  oaten  straw  and  hay  have  been 
suspended  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  alleviate  the  cost  of  fodder  to  dis- 
tressed pastoralists. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

The  embargo  on  exports  of  wool  to  the  United  States  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  American  buyers  continue  to  operate  freely  at  the  sales  in  Australia.  All  the 
Australian  woollen  mills  are  working  under  extreme  pressure  to  fill  the  orders  for 
military  requirements.  While  the  course  of  the  weather  continues  so  doubtful,  the 
tendency  in  trading  circles  is  to  operate  with  extreme  caution. 

CARGO  STEAMERS  FROM  MONTREAL  AND  ST.  JOHN. 

The  cargo  steamers  from  eastern  Canadian  ports,  which  have  arrived  so  far  this 
year,  have  brought  large  shipments  for  Melbourne  and  Sydney  with  transhipments 
for  other  Australian  ports.  The  Border  dale,  which  left  St.  John  on  January  10,  did 
not  call  at  Adelaide  and  arrived  at  Melbourne  on  March  16,  taking  sixty-five  days 
on  the  voyage.  The  next  steamer  due  is  the  Ruapehu  which,  according  to  cabled 
advices,  left  Sydney,  C.B.,  on  January  29,  making  Adelaide  the  first  port  of  call. 
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PIANO  IMPORTERS  VISITING  CANADA. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  Australian  importers  of  pianos  were  faced 
with  the  complete  severing  of  their  principal  buying  arrangements  which,  in  many 
instances,  had  been  in  continuous  operation  for  over  a  score  of  years  with  German 
factories.  Some  shipments  of  German  instruments  were  received  after  the  war  began, 
but  the  continued  depletion  of  accumulated  stocks  has  made  it  imperative  for  Aus- 
tralian buyers  to  seek  new  sources  from  which  to  obtain  future  requirements.  Reput- 
able makes  of  German  pianos  were  firmly  established  upon  the  market,  by  consistent 
advertising  of  Australian  importers  in  the  newspapers,  and  through  attractive  litera- 
ture sent  through  the  mails.  Some  of  the  largest  importers  in  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  supplied  with  information  respecting  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pianos 
and  player  pianos,  and,  in  recent  months,  several  Australian  buyers  have  been  in  the 
Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  on  the  spot  the  manufacturing  facilities, 
and  with  the  object  of  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  future  supplies  to  be 
obtained  from  Canada,  or  within  the  Empire.  Other  large  buyers,  leaving  for  Van- 
couver this  month,  en  route  to  eastern  Canada,  have  in  their  possession  all  the  data 
which  could  be  furnished  in  regard  to  Canadian  piano  factories,  and  the  latter  have 
also  been  advised,  in  advance  of  the  approaching  visit  of  these  Australian  commercial 
men. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  PIANOS. 


The  value  of  the  Australian  market,  as  a  territory  for  Canadian  piano  manu- 
facturers to  exploit,  it  at  once  apparent  by  reference  to  the  appended  schedule,  show- 
ing the  total  number  of  instruments  and  the  total  value  of  the  importations  into  the 
Commonwealth  from  all  countries,  in  comparison  with  the  importations  from  Ger- 
many, during  the  years  1911,  1912  and  1913 : — 

• 

Grand  pianos  imported—  1911.  1912,  1913. 

Total  number   176  16-9  162 

Total  value   £    11,599       £    10.795       £  11,919 

Number  from  Germany   150  151  132 

Value  from  Germany   £      9,820       £      9,334       £  9,216 

Upright  pianos  imported — 

Total   number   19,548  20,856  14,575 

Total  value  £  461,614       £  5.22,239       £  3'74,492 

Number  from  Germany   16,391  17,937  12,277 

Value  from  Germany   £  372,058       £  432,377       £  30*0,008 


Details  as  to  the  impor.ts  from  all  countries  in  1912  and  1913  were  published  in 
Weekly  Keport  No.  ,566. 


GERMAN  GRAND  AND   UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 


As  the  figures  given  above  demonstrate,  the  Australian  importations  of  grand 
pianos  (including  "baby  grands")  are  relatively  unimportant,  yet  with  the  principal 
competition  off  the  market  the  trade  may  offer  some  inducement  to  a  Canadian  factory 
making  a  specialty  in  this  class  of  instrument. 

Obviously  the'  Australian  requirements  of  upright  pianos  should  be  particularly 
attractive  to  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  cultivating  export  business.  They 
should  not  be  discouraged  through  being  aware  that  some  cheap  lines  of  pianos,  sold 
in  recent  years  in  Australia,  were  purchased  at  as  low  a  price  as  £14  ($68.13)  at  the 
factory  in  Germany,  plus  cost  of  casing  and  inland  transit  to  Hamburg  or  Antwerp. 
These  cheap  pianos  were,  as  a  rule,  not  stocked  by  strictly  musical  instrument  dealers, 
but  rather  by  retail  furniture  houses  selling  goods  extensively  upon  the  time  payment 
system. 

The  bulk  of  the  German  upright  pianos  which  in  recent  years  commanded  thfi 
most  extensive  sale  were  laid  down,  duty  paid,  in  the  Australian  importers'  warehouse 
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at  from  £30  to  £40  ($146  to  $194.67).  Owing  to  the  recent  advance  in  freights  and 
customs  duty,  the  figures  quoted  would  now  show  an  appreciable  advance,  but  as  a 
basis  for  making  an  all  round  estimate  for  wholesale  quantities  the  values  can  stand. 

Some  dealers  have  ordered  every  year  quite  1,000  instruments  at  the  prices  quoted, 
with  slight  variation  in  action  and  design  of  cases,  from  the  German  factory  for  which 
they  had  the  purchasing  agency.  Irrespective  of  pianos  of  local  manufacture,  the  bulk 
of  the  German  pianos  will  require  to  be  replaced  by  importations  from  other  countries, 
and,  with  such  large  orders  in  view,  it  should  be  worth  the  effort  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  specialize  in  instruments  suitable  for  the  Australian  trade. 

SMALL  UPRIGHT  PTANOS  IN  DEMAND. 

Australian  piano  importers  indicate  that  the  principal  objection  to  Canadian 
pianos  is  that  the  instruments  are  too  large  for  the  popular  demand.  The  trade  calls 
for  a  compact  piano  with  a  case  devoid  of  extravagant  decoration.  A  pair  of  brass 
candle  brackets  are  supplied  with  each  piano,  but  this  is  an  unimportant  item.  In 
going  through  the  extensive  stocks  of  several  firms,  it  was  emphasized  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  desirous  of  exploiting  the  trade  must  supply  pianos  in  size  and  appear- 
ance in  strict  conformity  with  Australian  requirements,  otherwise  no  large  orders 
could  be  placed. 

The  following  details  relative  to  the  sizes  and  mechanism  of  one  leading  popular 
make  of  German  pianos,  giving  particulars  of  the  Australian  retail  prices  ruling  on 
1914  importations,  are  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers: — 

German  Pianos. 

No.  1  Piano — 4  feet  high,  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  2  feet  deep.  Overstrung,  full  iron  frame,  brass 
pin-plate,  over-damper,  best  repeating  action  with  brass  hammer  rest,  finest 
ivory  keys.  In  black,  rosewood  or  burr  walnut  case  with  gold  engraving  or 
quite  plain. 

Retail  price,  1914,  in  Australia,  £53  =  $257.93. 

No.  2  Piano — 4  feet  1  inch  high,  5  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep.  Overstrung,  full  iron  frame  extend- 
ing to  top  of  wrest-plank,  underdamper,  best  repeating  action  with  iron  sup- 
ports, brass  hammer  rest,  good  ivory  keys.  In  burr  walnut,  black  or  rose- 
wood case  with  gold  engraving  or  brass  marquetry  with  mother  of  pearl  or 
quite  plain. 

Retail  price,  1914,  in  Australia,  £58  =  $282.27. 

No.  3  Piano — 4  feet  3  inches  high,  5  feet  wide,  2  feet  2  inches  deep.  Overstrung,  fine  bronzed 
iron  frame  extending  to  top  of  wrestplank,  best  finished,  repeating  action  with 
bronzed  ironstands,  patented  overdamper  or  underdamper,  fine  ivory  keys. 
This  piano  furnished  with  the  latest  improvements  is  of  remarkable  depth  of 
tone  and  is  built  in  rosewood,  black  or  in  burr  walnut  case,  plain  or  with 
modern  marquetry. 
Retail  price,  1914,  in  Australia,  £68  =  $330.93. 

No.  4  Piano — 4  feet  4  inches  high,  5  feet  wide,  2  feet  2  inches  deep.  Overstrung,  full  iron 
frame  extending  to  top  of  wrest-plank,  underdamper,  best  repeating  action 
with  iron  supports,  brass  hammer  rest,  best  ivory  keys.  In  walnut,  dull  and 
polished. 

Retail  price,  1914,  in  Australia,  £75  =  $365. 

No.  5  Piano — 4  feet  5  inches  high,  5  feet  wide,  2  feet  2  inches  deep.  Overstrung,  fine  bronzed 
iron  frame  extending  to  top  of  wrestplank,  overdamper,  best  finished  repeat- 
ing action  with  bronzed  ironstands  and  patented  damper-rail,  best  ivory  keys. 
In  black,  rosewood  or  finest  burr  walnut  case,  plain  or  with  marquetry  of  brass 
with  mother  of  pearl. 
Retail  price,  1914,  in  Australia,  £80  =  $389.33. 

No.  6  Piano — 4  feet  8  inches  high,  5  feet  2  inches  wide,    2   feet  2  inches   deep.     7 \  octaves. 

Overstrung,  full  iron  frame,  extending  to  top  of  wrest-plank,  underdamper, 
best  repeating  action  with  iron  supports,  brass  hammer  rest,  best  ivory  keys. 
In  handsome  burr  walnut,  black  or  rosewood  case  with  gold  engraving  or 
quite  plain. 

Retail  price,  1914,  in  Australia,  £85  —  $413.67. 
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PIANO  CASES  MUST  BE  FRENCH  POLISHED. 

The  finish  of  German  piano  cases  has  been  effected  by  the  process  known  as  French 
polishing,  which  makes  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  remove  an  injury  caused  by 
damage  in  transit  or  subsequent  scratching.  Australian  buyers  insist  upon  a  similar 
finish  upon  all  the  pianos  purchased  by  them.  With  rare  exception,  Canadian  pianos 
arc  varnished  and  should  the  varnish  be  scratched  or  injured  it  is  impossible  to  satis- 
factorily remedy  the  defect.  This  has  been  the  experience  o£  Australian  importers, 
and  hence  they  are  insistent  upon  manufacturers  supplying  them  with  polished  cases 
only. 

PLAYER  PIANOS. 

As  outlined  in  Weekly  Report  No.  566  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  interested  Australian  firms  relative  to  the  player  pianos  and  piano  players.  This 
trade,  under  normal  conditions,  is  a  growing  one  and  the  attention  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers is  directed  to  the  demand.  The  duty  upon  player  pianos  (i.e.,  when  included 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  piano)  is  similar  to  that  computed  upon  grand  pianos. 


.  PIANO  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

The  imports  of  piano  parts  and  accessories,  for  the  last  three  years  for  which  the 
trade  returns  are  available,  are  shown  thus: — 

1911.  1912.  1913.  . 

Piano  parts  and  accessories   £    82,124       £    91,644       £  76,031 

Importations  from  Germany  predominated,  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  following.  Early  in  May,  a  director  of  one  of  the  leading  Australian 
companies  manufacturing  pianos  will  be  in  Canada  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some 
necessary  parts  hitherto  purchased  in  Germany. 


PACKING  PIANOS  FOR  EXPORT. 

German  pianos  imported  into  Australia  have  invariably  been  packed  in  zinc-lined 
cases  to  ensure  safe  transit  during  the  long  ocean  voyage.  The  cost  of  the  outside 
cases,  with  zinc  lining,  varied  from  £2  to  £3  ($9.73  to  $14.60)  according  to  the  size 
and  value  of  the  piano.  The  measurement  of  export  cases  should  be  about  two  inches, 
in  each  direction,  larger  than  the  size  of  the  piano,  to  allow  for  the  necessary  inside 
packing  and  to  permit  of  the  piano  being  removed  without  injury. 

LIST  OF  AUSTRALIAN  PIANO  IMPORTERS. 

Canadian  manufacturers  may  obtain  the  addresses  of  the  principal  musical  instru- 
ment importers  in  Australia  upon  reference  to  the  recent  issue  of  the  Directory  of 
Foreign  Importers  published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  PIANOS. 


The  new  Commonwealth  customs  tariff,  which  became  operative  on  December  4, 
1914,  imposes  the  following  duties  upon  pianos: — 


Tariff  items. 

Preferential 
tariff  to 
United 
Kingdom. 

General 
tariff. 

1914. 

1914. 

Pianos  and  player  pianos  (grand)  each 

Musical  instruments  n.e.i.,  musical  boxes,  pianolas,  and  other  attach- 
ments or  articles  n.e.i.,  for  rendering  music  by  mechanical  process, 
and  metronomes  and  the  like                                               ad  val. 

£12 
30  p.c. 

£7 
30  p.c. 
15  p.c. 

20  p.c. 

£15 
40  p.c. 

£8 
40  p.c. 
25  p.c. 

25  p.c. 

COMPUTATION  OF  LANDED  COST  OF  PIANOS. 

Canadian  piano  manufacturers  desirous  of  securing  orders  from  Australia  should, 
in  their  own  interests,  submit  their  quotations  upon  such  a  basis  as  that  importers  can 
readily  compute  the  landed  cost  of  the  instruments  in  their  warehouses.  The  manu- 
facturers who  facilitate  the  buyers'  interests  by  clearly  indicating  the  actual  charges, 
as  required  by  them  and  the  Australian  customs,  are  assured  of  their  quotations  receiv- 
ing more  consideration  than  those  who  do  not  furnish  this  essential  information. 
Particulars  as  to  the  freight  from  Montreal  or  St.  John  can  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

The  following  procedure  is  suggested  in  submitting  quotations: — 

1.  Cost  of  piano  at  factory — dutiable. 

2.  Cost  outside  cases  and  zinc  lining — not  dutiable. 

3.  Cost  and  labour  and  materials  inside  packing — dutiable. 

4.  Freight  from  factory  to  ocean  port — dutiable. 

5.  Marine  freight  to  port  of  destination — not  dutiable. 

6.  Marine  insurance — not  dutiable. 

7.  Bank  exchange — not  dutiable. 

8.  Cash  discount  for  prompt  payment — not  dutiable. 


HOLLAND. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Rotterdam,  April  1,  1915. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWING. 

About  three  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
amounted  in  1913  to  6,111,325  acres,  is  devoted  to  one  branch  or  another  of  horticulture. 
The  industry  is  much  more  important  than  is  indicated  by  this  percentage,  for  in 
gardening  the  plots  required  are  relatively  small  compared  with  those  needed  in  agri- 
culture.   Private  gardens  and  orchards  are  very  numerous  in  Holland.  Nearly 
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56,000  acres  are  under  orchards  cultivated  for  the  market,  while  the  kitchen  gardens 
worked  for  profit  occupy  47,000  acres.  There  are  also  the  bulb  farms,  the  tree,  shrub 
and  flower  nurseries,  which  are  of  great  importance.  , 

EXPORTATION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Out supply  themselves  almost  entirely  with  vegetables  and  fruit  before 
ting  any.    Statistics  showing  the  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables!  raised  are 
no1  available,  but  the  value' of  that  portion  of  the  total  production  which  was  exported 
in  1913  is  as  follows: — 


Apples  $  6'20,00'0 

Pears   144,037 

Strawberries   402,543 

Cherries   119,094 

Grapes   69,020 

Gooseberries   121,433 

Red,  black  and  white  currants   103,935 

Walnuts  and  hazel  nuts   13,160 

Others   20,175 


Fresh  vegetables  *  2,953,350 


Dried  and  preserved  vegetables  $  2,943,175 


FEATURES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  MARKET  GARDENING. 

Market  gardening  in  Holland  is  favoured  in  four  ways: — 

1.  The  particular  fertility  of  the  soil  in  many  parts  enables  two  or  three  crops 
to  be  raised  in  a  year. 

2.  The  dampness  of  the  soil  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  low  level  of  the 
ground,  is  helpful  in  the  case  of  vegetables  likely  to  suffer  from  drought. 

3.  The  regulation  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  by  a  system  of  windmill  pumps, 
which  can  either  furnish  water  when  required,  or  pump  away  the  surplus  into  the 
ocean  or  rivers,  and  thus  assuring,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform  moisture. 

4.  The  numerous  canals  make  transportation  easy  and  cheap. 

WHERE  VEGETABLES  ARE  CULTIVATED. 

Most  of  the  market  gardening,  or  73  per  cent  of  it,  is  done  in  the  provinces  of 
South  and  North  Holland.  The  only  other  province  with  considerable  percentages 
are  Gelderland,  8  per  cent;  in  the  "Betuwe";  Limburg,  6  per  cent;  North  Brabant, 
4  per  cent;  leaving  9  per  cent  altogether  to  the  other  provinces. 

The  chief  cauliflower  region  is  the  "  Westland,"  part  of  the  Province  of  South 
Holland.  The  large,  hard  sauerkraut  cabbage  is  chiefly  grown  in  North  Holland,  from 
one  centre  of  which  12  millions  have  been  sold  in  a  year. 

FRUIT  GROWING  DISTRICTS. 

Fruit  is  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The  principal  centres  are  the 
"  Betuwe,"  Limburg,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  South  and  North  Holland.  The  strawberry 
crop  probably  occupies  1,500  acres.  In  addition  to  the  large  quantities  consumed  at 
home,  the  exportation  is  very  considerable.  North  and  South  Holland  are  the  chief 
growing  areas.    Special  strawberry  trains  cross  the  frontier  during  the  season. 

THE   "  WESTLAND  "  AND  ITS  INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  fruit  and!  vegetable  growing  districts  in  Holland, 
■  deserving  special  reference,  is  the    "  Westland "   mentioned   above.     The  greatest 
improvements  in  intensive  cultivation  are  to  be  found  there,  the  smallest  areas  of  land 
being  made  to  produce  marvellous  results.    Where  the  low-lying,  moist  soil,  carefully 
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prepared,  is  not  sufficiently  fruitful,  the  gardener  covers  his  whole  garden  with  glass, 
and  where  that  is  not  sufficiently  productive,  he  builds  hot-houses  costing  many  thou- 
sands of  guilders,  and  forces  in  them  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  other  early  vegetables. 
The  market  gardeners,  of  which  there  are  some  1,500,  have  wind  screens  of  brick,  straw 
or  sacking,  and  also  of  wood,  cropped  elm  or  willow.  Screens  are  even  erected  to  keep 
out  the  cold  air  when  the  greenhouse  doors  are  opened.  There  are  five  million  square 
feet  of  glass  and  more  than  a  thousand  tons  of  grapes,  strawberries  and  peaches  are 
produced  in  a  year,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  exported. 
The  land  is  valued  at  $730  to  $1,240  per  acre. 

ORCHARDS  IN  THE  "  BETUWE." 

The  greater  part  of  the  "  Betuwe,"  which  is  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Gelderland, 
is  grass  and  fruit  land — apples,  cherries,  currants  and  gooseberries — and  market 
gardening  is  extending,  but  it  is  the  apple  and  cherry  studded  pastures  which  are  the 
most  important.  Most  of  the  apple  orchards  are  twenty  to  thirty  years  old  but  new 
ones  are  continually  being  planted.  As  this  is  done  after  consultation  with  the  experts 
of  the  local  fruit  society  or  of  the  Government,  only  two  sorts  are  put  in  and,  as  a 
result,  the  crops  are  of  marketable  proportions.  During  the  last  twenty  years  a  great 
deal  of  land  formerly  used  for  corn  culture  is  now  made  into  apple-planted  orchards. 

FRUIT  IN  GRASS. 

With  regard  to  planting  fruit  trees  in  grass,  only  a  proportion  of  the  trees  in  the 
"  Betuwe  "  are  kept  reasonably  clean  about  the  roots,  and  then  only  for  the  first  two 
years.  The  "  Betuwe  "  farmer  sets  against  his  loss  in  quality  and  quantity  his  saving 
in  labour  and  his  gain  in  grass,  yet  a  great  deal  of  planting  now  going  forward  is  done 
in  ploughed  ground.  When  this  plan  is  adopted  there  is  a  crop  below  of  bush  apples 
and  pears,  as  well  as  currants  and  gooseberries.  The  standards  supply  chiefly  cooking 
fruit  or  second-class  eating  fruit. 

YIELD  OF  FRUIT  CROP. 

About  5,500  tons  of  apples  are  grown  in  the  "  Betuwe  "  annually,  and  more  than 
1,800  tons  of  pears,  and  the  same  quantity  of  cherries.  The  production  of  plums, 
currants  and  gooseberries  together  amounts  to  2,000  tons.  The  fruit  reaches  London 
and  cities  in  Germany  in  twenty-four  hours. 

CHERRY  CULTURE. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Limburg,  round  the  town  of  Moestricht, 
apple  and  cherry  growing  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  This  district  sends  to  Eng- 
land and  Germany  about  $73,000  worth  of  cherries  in  the  season  (two  months).  Large 
trees  bear  from  half  a  ton  to  one  ton  of  fruit. 

One  of  the  state  horticultural  instructors  has  studied  the  cherry-growing  methods 
in  connection  with  the  cause  of  some  of  the  varieties  grown  in  Limburg  not  yielding 
•a  profitable  crop.  The  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  bees,  and  by 
cutting  out  trees  here  and  there  in  the  orchards  and  substituting  other  varieties. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MARKETING. 

There  is  a  general  Horticultural  Union  for  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
which  83  federations  and  societies  are  associated.  The  co-operative  marketing  of 
garden  produce  is  highly  organized.  Generally  speaking,  what  the  grower  has  to  sell 
is  marketed  for  him  by  his  society. 

These  societies  have  sale  depots;  sometimes  the  depot  is  a  special  building,  in 
some  places  it  is  merely  a  roofed-in  area  near  the  market,  in  others  it  is  a  part  of  the 
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public  market-place  itself.  The  result  of  having  these  sale  depots  is  that  the  produce 
ia  sold  by  the  officer  of  the  society,  and  buyers  have  to  conform  to  the  rules  made  on 
behalf  of  the  growers.  A  co-operative  auction  mart  means,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
ducer no  longer  seeks  the  merchant,  but  that  the  merchant  has  to  wait  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. Elsewhere  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  effected  by  means  of  an  automatic 
electric  apparatus,  more  fully  described  in  another  paragraph. 

The  fruit  is  not  sold  on  a  co-operative  basis;  each  grower  receives  what  his  pro- 
duce brings. 

EXPENSES  AND  EXTENT  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  building  and  the  salaries  or  commission  to  the 
auctioneer  and  clerk  are  met  by  a  pro  rata  assessment  on  the  members  according  to  the 
value  of  their  produce. 

In  some  localities  members  pay  a  moderate  fee  per  annum  for  membership  in  the 
society,  and  each  grower  who  markets  produce  gives  4  or  5  per  cent  to  the  auctioneer. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  eighty  of  these  co-operative  sale  depots,  and  the 
value  of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  sold  amounts  to  $4,380,000  annually. 

THE  MART  OF  "  LOOSDUINEN." 

The  secretary  of  the  Auction  Society  of  Loosduinen,  which  is  the  principal  mart 
for  vegetables  grown  in  the  Westland,  announces  in  his  annual  report  that  there  were 
226  auctions  last  year,  with  a  turnover  of  $851,625,  as  against  $862,565  in  1913.  The 
commission  paid  to  the  auctioneer  is  4  per  cent. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  AUCTION  SOCIETY. 

To  infringe  the  auction  society's  trade  mark,  which  guarantees  that  the  produce 
is  what  it  should  be,  means  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
society. 

In  order  to  insure  against  fraud,  two  members  who  are  sworn  for  the  purpose, 
examine  their  fellow-members'  produce,  and  bring  them  to  book  if  necessary. 

NEW  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  APPARATUS  USED. 

In  the  Westland,  at  Maestri cht,  and  elsewhere,  the  produce  is  sold  in  an  extremely 
businesslike  manner  at  co-operative  auction  marts,  viz.,  by  means  of  an  electric 
apparatus. 

In  the  special  building  for  these  auctions  the  buyers  sit  on  raised  seats,  and 
between  the  knees  of  each  there  is  a  button  communicating  electrically  with  a  large 
dial,  and  with  the  clerks.  Each  grower  has  a  number  which  is  shown  electrically  on  a 
plate  when  his  produce  is  put  up  for  sale.  The  building  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
part  of  a  canal  wide  enough  for  a  barge  to  be  poled  through,  and  which  runs  between 
the  seats  of  the  buyers  and  the  platform  where  the  electric  apparatus  with  the  dial 
stands. 

The  grower's  barge,  laden  with  one  of  his  products,  is  poled  in  before  the  mer- 
chants. Two  employees  of  the  mart  hold  up  specimens  of  the  article,  throwing  them 
to  the  buyers  if  required.  The  pointer  on  the  dial,  round  the  rim  of  which  prices  are 
marked,  is  released  and  swings  round.  When  the  figure  some  buyer  is  willing  to  give 
is  reached,  he  presses  the  electric  button  at  his  seat  and  the  pointer  stops,  his  number 
and  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  automatically  recorded.  The  sale  is  made  in  two  minutes 
and  there  can  be  no  dispute  either  as  to  who  bid,  or  what  the  price  was.  The 
auctioneer  need  not  open  his  mouth,  except  before  the  pointer  is  released,  to  announce 
the  quantity  for  sale.  The  amount  of  the  sale  is  entered  in  the  grower's  book,  the 
barge  is  poled  out,  and  another  barge  with  a  fresh  lot  of  produce  can  be  brought  in. 

Any  vendor  dissatisfied  with  the  price  offered  can  pull  a  bell,  to  which  a  string 
is  attached  hanging  within  reach  over  the  barge,  and  the  produce  may  be  withdrawn. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe.) 

Auckland,  March  20,  1915. 
business  conditions  approaching  normal. 

After  eight  months  of  war  business  appears  to  be  well  maintained.  There  are  in 
some  quarters  complaints  of  a  measure  of  quietness.  These  complaints  largely  origi- 
nate with  houses  which  have  done  a  large  German  business,  and  which  have  not  yet 
adjusted  themselves  to  new  conditions. 

Taking  the  war  into  account,  the  volume  of  business  is  remarkably  good.  Some 
lines  are  temporarily  in  short  supply,  and  there  have  been  advances  in  prices,  but 
generally  speaking  business  proceeds  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  with  comparatively 
little  inconvenience  through  the  war. 

MONEY  PLENTIFUL. 

Money  continues  to  flow  into  the  country  from  the  realization  of  the  season's 
produce,  while  the  imports  are  in  a  lighter  scale  than  for  some  time  past.  The  banks 
are  well  supplied  with  money,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  increasing. 

EXPORT  OF  OATS  PROHIBITED.. 

The  Government,  in  view  of  the  shortage  in  the  home  crop,  has  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  oats.  According  to  departmental  figures  the  yield  of  the  present  oat 
harvest  will  be  10,000,000  bushels.  Before  the  new  crop  commenced  to  arrive  stocks 
were  nearly  exhausted.  If  the  estimate  of  new  crops  is  approximately  correct,  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  3,000,000  bushels. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Canadian  oat  exporter.  The  oats  required  are 
known  as  the  Algerian  variety.  To  save  time,  c.i.f.e.  quotations  if  forwarded  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  importers,  subject  to  confirmation  by  cable.  Samples 
should  accompany  the  quotations. 

SHORTAGE  OF  WHEAT. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  importation  of  wheat  there  exists  a  shortage.  Speaking 
this  week  the  Prime  Minister  said  "we  are  not  growing  enough  wheat  for  our  own 
requirements,  and  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  importation  from  other  countries, 
and  this  state  of  things  will  last  with  its  consequence  in  high  priced  flour  and  deal 
bread  until  farmers  see  their  way  to  grow  a  larger  area  of  wheat  than  they  have  done 
for  the  last  two  years." 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Government,  that,  while  the  wheat  crops  for  this  season 
are  turning  out  better  than  was  expected,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  to  last  until  the 
harvest  of  next  year.  It  is  officially  stated  publicly  that  it  is  likely  the  whole  of  the 
million  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  over  which  the  Government  have  the  option,  will 
be  required. 

DEMAND  FOR  FOWL  WHEAT. 

In  consequence  of  the  shortage  of  wheat  for  milling  purposes,  many  poultry 
keepers  have  been  compelled  to  kill  their  stock  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  fowl 
wheat.  There  is  a  good  market  now  for  this  commodity.  Quotations  c.i.f.  &  e.  accom- 
panied by  samples  will  be  promptly  placed  before  leading  importers. 
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MARKET  FOR  BASIC  SLAG. 

The  basic  slag  required  for  the  New  Zealand  market  should  contain  phosphoric 

.17  per  oenl  to  20  per  cent.  It  should  be  ground  to  a  fineness  so  that  75  per  cent 
to  95  per  cen1  will  nnss  through  a  sieve  of  10,000  holes  per  square  inch,  75  per  cent  to 
;V>  per  cent  to  be  soluble  in  a  2  per  cent  citric  acid  solution. 

A-  to  packing,  there  is  an  agreement  in  force  whereby  merchants  undertake  not 
to  import  sla,<r  in  any  packing-  containing  more  than  140  pounds.  It  is  necessary  to 
pack  in  double  bags  unless  it  comes  out  in  bulk. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  basic  slag.  In  1913,  25,000  tons  came  from  Ger- 
many and  Belgium.  These  two  sources  of  supply  are  no  longer  available,  and  assum- 
ing prices  ami  rates  of  freight  to  be  reasonable,  a  market  is  available  for  other  coun- 
tries which  will  be  of  a  permanent  character. 


DEMAND  FOR  WINDOW  GLASS. 

Belgium  has  supplied  New  Zealand  with  the  greater  quantity  of  window  glass  in 
the  past,  having  contributed  £29,610  out  of  a  total  of  £55,288.  This  source  of  supply 
lias  now  been  cut  off,  and  English  prices  have  greatly  increased. 

The  following  is  a  sample  suggestion  as  a  specification.  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  window  glass  who  would  care  to  quote  might  communicate  with  the  Kauri  Timber 
Company,  Ltd.,  Auckland,  N.Z. : — 


say  20 

boxes, 

48" 

x  24" 

10 

42" 

x  40" 

10 

40" 

x  30" 

10 

38" 

x  36" 

10 

38" 

x  18" 

20 

36" 

x  30" 

15 

36" 

x  20" 

25 

36" 

'  x  18" 

25 

32" 

x  30" 

25 

32" 

x  24" 

170 

say  25 

boxes, 

32" 

x  18" 

25 

28" 

x  15" 

25 

24" 

x  15" 

10 

20" 

x  12" 

25 

10" 

x  14" 

20 

10" 

'  x  12" 

130 

The  glass  should  be  equal  to  Belgian  thirds  in  quality.  Quotations  should  be 
c.i.f.  and  e.  Auckland.  Ocean  freight  rates  can  be  secured  on  application  to  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Montreal.  It  is  presumed  that  the  glass  would  be  as 
carefully  packed  as  the  English  or  Belgian. 
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RECORD  EXPORTS  DURING  FEBRUARY. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  total  exports  for  February  this  year  will  be  the  largest 
month's  trade  in  the  history  of  the  dominion.  The  principal  articles  exported  during 
the  four  weeks  ending:  March  2,  1915,  as  compared  with  the  values  for  the  month  of 


February,  1914,  are  as  follows: — 


February, 

February, 

1915. 

1914. 

  £  381,489 

£  3-65,433 

401  366 

266,402 

  239,244 

24>9,450 

 .  .    .  .  236,281 

231,753 

  156,615 

8(0,215 

  24,848 

3,13>8 

  19,257 

62,533 

  14,504 

75,547 

  40,78i0 

20,007 

  110,051 

123,987 

  62,979 

55,120 

  2,263,009 

1,569,695 

  37,140 

123,758 

£  3,9S7,563 

£  3,227,038 

The  values  for  dairy  produce  clearly  prove  that  the  dry  weather  has  not  been  uni- 
versal throughout  the  dominion,  Taranaki  having  had  a  splendid  season.  Wool  and 
beef  again  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase,  just  as  they  did  in  January, 
both  quantities  and  prices  being  better  than  last  year.  A  comparison  of  the  export 
trade  during  the  preceding  six  months  will  be  of  interest,  as  the  figures  show  how  the 
war  has  affected  shipping  since  August.    Values  for  each  month  were  as  follows : — 

1914-1915.  1913-1914. 


August   £  745,180  £  906,308 

September   418,978  723,712 

October   1,222.578  696,775 

November   1,465,159  517,197 

December   3,068,183  1,825,507 

January..   3,002,091  2,869,816 


For  the  last  five  months  of  1913  the  values  represent  the  principal  products  only, 
as  the  total  monthly  values  were  not  gazetted  prior  to  1914.  All  the  other  figures  are 
for  the  total  exports  during  each  month,  but  the  comparison  is  not  thereby  prejudiced 
to  any  great  extent,  as  the  total  exports  are  only  about  5  to  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
value  of  the  principal  products. 

SATISFACTORY  RETURNS. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  trade  of  the  previous  six  months,  the  exports  during 
last  month  are  very  satisfactory,  for  whereas  during  February  of  last  year,  as  may  be 
seen  above,  the  trade  returns  were  inflated  to  some  extent  by  the  delay  in  shipping 
during  the  strike,  February  of  this  year  follows  four  months  of  heavy  trade.  This 
large  increase  in  trade  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  difficulty  in  providing  ship- 
ping space  for  export  products.  Last  year,  when  an  extra  quantity  of  freight  was  offer- 
ing during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the  regular  shipping  lines  trading  with  New 
Zealand  had  no  difficulty  in  chartering  three  extra  steamers  to  move  this  cargo.  This 
year,  however,  the  steamers  are  not  to  be  had.  The  German  mercantile  fleet  has  entirely 
disappeared,  being  either  captured  or  safely  interned  in  neutral  harbours,  and  with 
this  tonnage  taken  out  of  the  market  open  charters  are  only  negotiable  at  very  high 
rates.   Freight  rates  have  risen  25  per  cent  since  the  war. 

EXPORT  OF  FROZEN  MEAT  FOR  IMPERIAL  PURPOSES. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
the  requests  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  export  of  frozen  moat 
from  New  Zealand. 
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By  order  in  council  of  the  23rd  day  of  February,  1915,  the  export  of  frozen  meat 
to  any  place  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  is  prohibited. 

Under  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  New  Zealand  Government  and 
the  freezing  companies  the  whole  of  the  frozen  meat  available  for  export  during  the 
continuance  of  that  arrangement  will  be  purchased  from  those  companies  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  business  of  the  freezing  companies  will  continue  to  be  conducted  as  hereto- 
fore, subject  only  to  this  right  of  exclusive  purchase  by  the  Government. 

The  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  freezing  companies  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  hereto,  being  f.o.b.  prices  at  the  nearest  port  of  ship- 
ment. 

All  meat  so  purchased  will  be  branded,  graded,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  now  customary  in  the  various  freezing-works. 

This  scheme  of  purchase  and  export  will  be  under  the  control  of  a  branch  of  the 
New  Zealand  public  service  temporarily  constituted  under  the  title  of  the  "Imperial 
Government  Meat-supply  Branch." 

All  communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  "  The  Officer  in  Charge,  Imperial  Meat 
Supply  Branch,  Wellington." 

Payment  for  all  supplies  so  purchased  will  be  made  on  production  by  the  freezing 
companies  of  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  and  certificates  as  to  quality  and  weight,  at  the 
office  of  the  above-mentioned  officer  in  charge.  All  such  certificates  must  be  signed 
by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  freezing  company,  and  countersigned  by  the  principal 
Government  inspector  at  the  works  from  which  the  meat  is  delivered. 

The  foregoing  scheme  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1915. 


SCHEDULE  OF  F.O.B.  PRICES. 


Wethers,  1st  quality,  72  lbs.  and  under   41d. 

1st        "       over  72  lbs   4d. 

2nd      "   4d. 

Ewes,  1st  quality,  72  lbs  and  under   4d. 

over  72  lbs   3|d. 

Lamb,  specially  prime  (Canterbury  quality),  42  lbs  and  under   5§d. 

1st  quality,  42  lbs  and  under   5|d. 

42  lbs.  and  over   5|d. 

2nd  quality   5Jd. 

Beef,  prime  ox   4i|d. 

second  and  heifer   4£d. 

"      boning  in  quarters   4d. 

"      cow,  prime   4|d. 

second   4d. 

"     boneless  5d. 

Mutton,  legs   5 id. 

"         shoulders   4  id. 

ioins   4  Jd. 


The  above  prices  relate  to  meat  slaughtered  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1915.  As  to  meat  in  freezing  chambers  prior  to  that  date,  an  allowance  of  fd.  per 
pound  will  be  made  in  addition  to  the  above  prices,  to  cover  storage  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses. 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  DOMINION. 

The  revenue  of  the  Dominion  for  the  eleven  months  ended  February  28,  1915,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  was  as  follows: — 


1  Q1  K 

1914. 

 £  2,857,710 

£  3,068,476 

1,074,556 

1,105,223 

  1,044,974 

992,593 

n  o  1  -i  h  o 

751,158 

  514,954 

510,160 

  114,735 

112,088 

  3,566,900 

3,476,184 

  82,110 

81,470 

46,813 

  352,492 

307,827 

152,264 

72,402 

  4,758 

5,297 

£10,681,955 

The  increases  thus  shown  are  as  follows: — 

Postal  and  telegraph,  £52,381;  land  tax,  £2,647;  railways,  £90,716;  registration 
and  other  fees,  £630;  miscellaneous,  £44,655;  territorial,  £49,320;  national  endow- 
ment fund,  £6,368. 

The  decreases  are :  Customs,  £210,766 ;  stamps,  £30,667 ;  marine,  £2,240 ;  other 
receipts,  £538. 

The  total  increases  amount  to  £281,541,  and  the  total  decreases  to  £244,212,  leaving 
an  excess  of  £37,329,  over  the  amount  received  for  the  eleven  months  ended  February, 
1914. 

FORMATION  OF  EMPIRE  TRADE  LEAGUE. 

What  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  is  the 
formation  in  New  Zealand  of  an  "  Empire  Trade  League,"  the  aim  and  object  of 
which  is  the  purchase  only  of  British-made  goods.  Leading  importers  are  at  the  head 
of  the  movement. 

The  primary  object  of  the  league  was  to  confine  Empire  trade  to  Empire  limits. 
In  furtherance  of  this  object,  members  of  the  league  will  be  asked  to  "  promise  to  pur- 
chase goods  only  of  British  origin  and  manufacture,  showing  preference  always  to  those 
produced  within  the  Dominion."  Should  certain  commodities  be  unprocurable  from 
British  sources,  members  will  be  required  to  show  preference  first  to  the  products  of  the 
present  allies,  and,  second  to  neutral  countries.  Further,  members  are  asked  to 
regulate  purchases  so  as  to  discountenance  the  importation  of  merchandise  from 
present  enemy  countries. 

As  soon  as  the  membership  roll  justifies  action  each  member  will  be  required  to 
support  the  executive  in  the  demand  for  the  following  legislation: — 

"  The  imposition  of  adequate  protection  for  New  Zealand  manufactures,  where  the 
same  shall  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

"  Reciprocal  trade  arrangements  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions,  or 
between  any  two  or  more  of  them;  and  for  the  modification  of  any  laws  or  treaties 
which  impede  freedom  of  action  in  arranging  preferential  tariffs  within  the  Empire. 

"  The  promotion  of  closer  intercourse  between  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire 
by  the  establishment  of  cheaper,  and,  where  required,  more  direct  steam,  postal,  and 
telegraphic  communication,  preference  being  given  to  routes  not  traversing  foreign 
territory." 

It  is  further  provided  that  "  the  league  shall  by  the  distribution  of  printed 
matter,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  or  by  other  means  designed  to  bring  together  the  buyer 
and  seller,  use  every  effort  to  promote  the  object  for  which  it  is  established;  that  the 
league  shall  be  non-political,  non-sectarian,  and  open  to  every  person  in  the  Dominion, 
British  by  birth  or  naturalization,  who,  cognizant  of  old  traditions,  is  anxious  to 
preserve  the  commercial  and  national  supremacy  of  the  British  Empire." 
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REDUCTION  IN  PACIFIC  CABLE  RATES. 

The  Pacific  Cable  Board  announces  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  New  Zea- 
land  Government,  a  reduction  of  4d.  per  word  on  the  "ordinary"  rate,  2d.  per  word  on 
the  "deferred"  rate,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  '  week-end"  rate  will  be 
made  on  "  via  Pacific  "  cablegrams  from  New  Zealand,  having  effect  from  April  1, 
1915. 

The  following  are  the  new  rates  to  the  principal  places  affected: — 


Ordinary. 

Deferred. 

Week-end. 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  !  

2/8 
2/- 

2/-  to  2/4 
According  to  location 

5/44 

1/4 

V- 

1/-  to  1/2 
According  to  location 

2/81 

13/4  for  20  words  and  8d  each 

extra  word. 
10/-  for  20  words  and  Gd  each 

extra  word. 
Week-end  messages  may  also  be 

accepted  to    be    posted  from 

Canada. 

United  States  

Argentina,  Chili,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay .   

Cablegrams  should  be  routed  "  via  Pacific/'  whether  lodged  at  telegraph  offices 
or  sent  through  Messrs,  Reuters  Telegram  Co. 


SHIPMENTS  BY  THE  NIAGARA. 

In  consequence  of  an  accident  to  her  machinery  the  Niagara  has  been  delayed 
three  days  in  Auckland  past  her  scheduled  sailing  date. 
The  principal  shipments  on  board  are  as  follows : — 

9,700  Boxes  butter. 
11,000      "  fruit. 
50  tons  flax. 
2,000  cases  onions. 
11,600  bales  wool. 
60  cases  gum. 
540  sacks  hides. 
16      "     calf  skins. 

The  unprecedented  demand  for  foodstuffs  in  Great  Britain  has  caused  larger 
shipments  of  butter  to  the  Old  Country  than  heretofore. 

It  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  butter  for  Vancouver  greater 
than  the  supply,  but  all  orders  appear  to  have  been  filled.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
f.o.b.  Auckland  price  of  butter  for  Vancouver  is  Is.  lid.  per  pound. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  March  19,  1915. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  BUDGET. 

The  Budget  for  1915-16  was  presented  to  Parliament  yesterday,  March  18,  and 
the  statement  as  presented  shows  a  shrinkage  in  the  revenue  for  1914-15  as  compared 
with  the  estimates  of  £2,064,000.  This  shortfall  is  due  to  the  war  and  rebellion,  which 
caused  a  slump  in  the  customs  and  a  loss  in  the  diamond  profit  tax  owing  to  the  stop- 
page of  the  diamond  industry. 

The  deficit  for  1914-15  is  not  being  provided  for  in  any  way,  but  is  being  carried 
to  the  loan  account. 

The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  of  1915-16  are  as  follows : — 

Expenditure,  estimate   £16,406,000 

Revenue   13,704,000 

Deficit,  estimate   £2,702,000 


ADDITIONAL  TAXATION. 

To  meet  this  estimated  deficit  several  amendments  in  customs,  excise  and  taxation 
are  proposed.  The  new  duties  of  customs  and  excise  will  affect  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  oil, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  the  general  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  raised  from  15  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent. 

The  gold  mine  industry  will  contribute  a  special  tax  of  £500,000. 

The  income  tax  is  also  amended ;  all  incomes  from  £300  up  to  £24,000  which  have 
accrued  to  any  person  wherever  residing  from  any  source  whatever  in  the  Union  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1915,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  plus  as  many  two-thousandths  of  a  penny  as  there  are  pounds  in  the  taxable 
income.  On  incomes  exceeding  £24,000  the  rate  is  two  shillings  per  pound.  The 
exemption  hitherto  on  the  income  tax  was  £1,000. 

The  wine  and  tobacco  industries  have  not  been  touched. 

The  yield  from  all  these  additional  taxes  will  amount  to  £1,964,000  and  are  all 
classed  as  emergency  taxes. 

OTHER  EXPEDIENTS. 

To  cover  the  balance  from  the  above  and  the  estimated  deficit  the  Government  are 
appropriating  certain  Cape  Province  sinking  funds,  originally  established  to  meet 
debts  which  have  been  redeemed  by  other  means.    This  will  bring  in  £375,000. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  appropriate  to  revenue  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  which  have 
hitherto  been  applied  to  sinking  funds,  and  these  will  yield  £114,000. 

Another  fund  which  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  revenue  is  the  Bewaarplaatsen 
fund,  the  Government  share  of  these  proceeds  amounting  to  £343,000. 

All  of  these  amounts  added  to  the  additional  taxation  proposed  will  give  the  South 
African  Government  £2,796,000.  This  leaves  a  surplus  of  £94,000,  but  as  the  expendi- 
ture estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  members  of  the  Public  Service  will 
receive  no  increments  of  salary  next  year,  this  amount  has  been  devoted  towards  this 
expense,  and  as  these  increments,  including  provincial  salaries,  amount  to  £117,100, 
the  final  estimate  for  1915-16  will  be  a  deficit  of  £22,000. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  brief  how  the  estimated  deficit  is  to  he  made 
good : — 

Expenditure,  estimate   £16,406,000 

Revenue,  estimate   13,704,000 

Deficit,  estimated   *£2,702,000 

To  be  met  (1)  by  additional  taxation — 

(a)  Increased  customs  duties   £  700,000 

(b)  Increased  excise  duties   134,000 

(c)  Income  tax  exemption  reduced  to  £300  ;  at 

Is.  in  the  £.  scaling  up  to  2s.  on 
incomes  of  £24,000  ;  to  yield  additional 

revenue  of  .  .  630,000 

(d)  Special  war  levy  on  profits  of  gold  mines.  500,000 

Total  additional  taxation   £1,964,000 

(2)  By  expedients  as  follows — 

(.a)  Appropriation  of  cape  sinking  funds.  £375,000 

(b)  Appropriation    of    proceeds  of  land 

sales  in  Cape  Province   55,000 

(c)  Appropriation  of    proceeds    of  land 

sales  in  other  provinces   59,000 

(d)  Appropriation  of  Bewaarplaatsen  pro- 

ceeds (Government  share)  ...    .  .  343,000 

Total  expedients   £832,000 

Total  yield  through  new  taxes  and  expedients...  £2,796,000 

Surplus   £94,000 

Deduct  allowance  to  be  made  in  Supplementary  Estimates  for 
increments  in  salaries  of  public  servants,  not  included  in 

estimated  expenditure   117,000 

Final  deficit   £23,000 


REVENUE  ESTIMATES  FOR  1915-16, 

The  following  is  a  general  abstract  of  the  estimated  revenue  for  the  coming  year, 
showing  comparison  with  the  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1914-15: — 


Estimates. 

Estimates. 

Head  of  Revenue. 

1915-16. 

1914-15. 

£  4,785,00'0 

  593,00^0 

627,00'0 

  1,620,000 

1,867,000 

2,357,000 

  120,000 

13'0,000 

  387,000 

549,000 

450,000 

  150,000 

165,000 

Native  taxes  

  820,000 

810,000 

50,000 

  140,00^0 

146,000 

.   .  .   .  .   .  .  42,000 

53,000 

Rents  of  government  property  

....    .  .  87,000 

100,000 

  41,000 

50,000 

Interest.  .   . .'  

  S^.OOO 

3,680,000 

  400,000 

450,000 

  170,000 

170.000 

  100.000 

100, 0*00 

£16,539,000 

The  estimates  show  a  net  decrease  of  revenue  for  1915-16,  as  compared  with 
1914-15,  of  £2,641,000.  The  figures  given  above  do  not  include  the  revenue  anticipated 
from  the  new  taxation. 
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LOAN  ACCOUNT. 


During  the  current  year  £4,595,000  was  spent  on  general  services,  and  the  war 
expenditure  amounts  to  £8,759,000;  this  gives  a  total  of  £13,345,000,  of  which  provi- 
sion was  made  for  £8,206,000. 

The  public  debt  stands  at  £126,000,000,  and  by  March  31  this  will  be  increased  by 
£10,423,000. 

During  the  past  year  the  loans  negotiated  were :  £4,000,000  in  debentures ;  £7,000,- 
000  and  again  £4,400,000  from  the  Imperial  Government,  making  with  costs  of  loan  a 
total  of  £16,000,000.  Out  of  this  £16,000,000  the  Government  discharged  liabilities  in 
the  form  of  floating  debt  and  debt  redemption  to  the  amount  of  £5,568,000.  The  money 
advanced  by  the  Imperial  Government  was  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  and  they  have 
further  undertaken  to  finance  the  Union  for  all  war  expenditure.  During  the  coming 
year  the  ordinary  loan  expenditure  will  be  £3,907,000  and  the  estimate  for  the  war 
expenditure  amounts  to  £7,250,000. 


NEW  RAILWAY  ESTIMATES. 


The  .estimates  of  expenditure  of  the  South  African  railways  and  harbours  for 
the  year  1915-16  have  been  issued,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  memorandum,  in  which 
the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours  sets  forth  the  principal  heads  in  which 
increases  or  decreases  of  expenditure  are  anticipated. 

The  total  expenditure  estimated  to  be  incurred  during  the  financial  year  1915-16 
is  as  follows: — 

Railways  £12,329,490 

Harbours   1,073,540 

  £13,403,030 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  1914-15  was: — 

Railways  £13,129,016 

Harbours   1,302,715 

  £14,431,731 

The  difference  in  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  two  years  is,  therefore: — 

Railways  (decrease)  £  799,256 

Harbours  (decrease)   229,175 

Total  decrease   £  1,028,701 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SUPPLYING  REQUIREMENTS. 


The  conditions  governing  the  administration  of  railways  in  South  Africa  during 
1915  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  very  limited  amount  of  stores  being  on  hand  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  for  correspondence  with 
the  South  African  railways.  Canadian  shippers  of  railway  material  should  get  into 
communication  with  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  in  London,  submit- 
ting their  name  for  the  supplies  list,  giving  reference  and  furnishing  catalogues  and 
complete  information  with  regard  to  their  lines.  A  duplicate  set  of  the  correspondence 
and  other  details  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chas.  Cock,  Chief  Railway  Storekeeper,  Ger- 
miston,  Transvaal,  S.A. 
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PRINCIPAL  PURCHASES. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  principal  stores  received  by  the  South  African 
Government  railways  in  1913: — 


1913. 

Bridgework  £  48,583 

Brake  gear   24,695 

Coal    (steam  and  smithy)   465,399 

Cement  ,   91,319 

Catering  supplies   34,535 

Copper   12,119 

Coke                                                                                                 .  .  9,595 

Drugs,  etc   13,182 

Electric  gear   81,750 

Explosives   13,122 

Fencing  material   24,273 

Forage  and  provender   24,906 

Iron  and  steel   97,570 

Iron  (galvanized,  corrugated  and  plain)   20,067 

locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon  spares   638,081 

Live  stock   3,927 

Machinery   30,152 

Oils,  etc   77,472 

Permanent  way  material   1,044,812 

Provisions  and  rations   218,355 

Piping  (all  kinds)   18,190 

Rolling  stock   578,518 

Rope   15,986 

Stationery  and  printed  forms   71,782 

Timber,  joinery,  etc   206,039 

Tarpaulins   11,620 

Telegraph  material   13, '9 5 5 

Uniforms  and  clothing   37,546 

Varnish   11,223 

Waste,  (cotton  and  wool)   15,167 

General   1,045,948 


£  4,999,924 

Of  the  above  total  to  the  value  of  £2,421,275  was  purchased  through  the  High 
Commissioner  in  London  and  the  purchases  in  South  Africa  totalled  £2,578,649. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Bay.) 

Birmingham,  March  31,  1915. 

DEMAND  FOR  ZINC. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  present  shortage  of  zinc  in  Great  Britain 
will  result  in  enhanced  prices  during-  the  coming  months.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  statistics  that  hitherto,  the  United  Kingdom  has  drawn  her  main  supplies 
from  Germany  and  Belgium.  Imports  from  Canada  of  zinc  ore  have  increased  from 
£5,412  in  1909  to  £10,949  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14;  and  the  imports  of  crude  zinc 
in  cakes  from  £12,252  to  £18,514  during  a  similar  period. 

Zinc,  Ore—  1913-14. 

Germany..  £  58,227 

Netherlands   8,071 

Belgium   3,984 

France   28,875 

Algeria                                                                                                .  61,821 

Spain   27,162' 

Italy   106,8'26 

Greece   .... 

Tunis   5,513 

Japan  (including-  Formosa  and  Japanese  leased  territories  in  China)  10,020 

United  States   79 

Mexico. .  :    

Other  foreign  countries   10,479 


Australia  

Canada  

Other  British  possessions  

Total  from  British  possessions, 


Zinc,  crude,  in  cakes — - 

Germany  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  , 

Austria-Hungary  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries.  . 

Total  from  forei 


New  Zealand  

Canada .  .  .  

Other  British  possessions. 


Total. 


£ 

321,057 

83,892 

10,949 

1,730 

96,751 

£ 

417,628 

1,503,023 

320,091 

1,291,011 

144,921 

6,310 

116,292 

38,934 

3,420,582 

£ 

3,084 

1,496 

18,514 

7,002 

30,096 

3,450,678 

INQUIRIES  FOR  SPELTER. 

During  the  past  week  an  inquiry  has  been  received  for  1,000  tons  of  spelter,  a 
commodity  which  at  the  present  time  is  excessively  scarce  and  dear.  Before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  depended,  as  the  above  statistics  demonstrate, 
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upon  continental  countries  for  products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spelter.  In  the 
pasl  the  United  States  has  not  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  European  spelter 
market;  but  recently  that  country  has  become  Great  Britain's  principal  source  of 
supply.  That  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
present  position  is  evident  from  the  following  notes  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York,  and  were  reproduced  in  The 
Ironmonger,  London,  dated  March  27: — 

"  In  1914,  it  appears,  twenty-two  American  factories,  working  at  an  average  of 
83  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity,  produced  an  aggregate  of  380,360  short  tons  of 
spelter,  of  which  18,000  short  tons  came  from  dross  and  scrap  smelters.  In  1913  the 
production  was  378,762  short  tons.  The  receipts  of  zinc  ore  were  872,767  short  tons, 
of  which  Canada  contributed  10,532  tons  and  Mexico  16,414  tons,  the  rest  being  the 
product  of  the  United  States.  The  zinc-producing  areas  in  that  country  last  year  were 
Missouri -Kansas,  248,000  tons;  Colorado,  165,000  tons;  Montana,  126,000  tons;  Wis- 
consin, 74,000  tons,  and  Idaho,  57,000  tons.  Of  these  states  Montana  alone  showed  an 
increase  on  the  output  of  the  previous  year.  The  exports  amounted  to  70,242  short 
tons,  of  which  the  bulk  was  shipped  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  New  works 
with  a  capacity  of  over  17,000  tons  have  lately  been  opened,  and  others  with  a  total 
output  of  about  12,000  tons  are  under  construction,  so  the  maximum  output  of  the 
country,  irrespective  of  dross  and  scrap  smelters,  will  shortly  be  517,000  short  tons. 
The  available  stock  at  the  beginning  of  1914  was  estimated  at  40,000  tons  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  at  23,500  tons,  so  that,  allowing  for  the  domestic  requirements,  about 
1 70.000  short  tons  should  be  available  for  export  this  year." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Metallurgical  Society  last  week,  Professor 
Turner  stated  that  the  war  had  had  a  serious  effect  upon  metallurgical  industries 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  so  far  as  the  common  metals  were  concerned  chief 
interest  centred  in  spelter,  which  was  now  about  $225  per  ton,  or  nearly  double  the 
price  which  prevailed  in  the  early  months  of  1914,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
German  and  Belgian  sources  of  supply  had  been  cut  off.  Birmingham  manufacturers 
were  now  making  spelter,  and  hope  for  the  enlargement  of  the  industry  in  the  future 
was  well  founded. 

SHORTAGE  OF  STEEL. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  900  tons  of  steel  (particulars  are  on  file  with 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce).  The  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  market 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  The  Iron- 
monger of  March  27 : — 

"  During  the  last  few  months  some  remarkable  increases  have  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  certain  classes  of  iron  and  steel,  partly  owing  to  special  demand  and  partly 
to  contracted  supply  and  growth  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.  We  have  seen  special 
brands  of  hematite  pig  iron  move  up  to  £5  15s.  per  ton,  and  steel  billets  from  90s.  to 
145s.  per  ton,  but  until  recently  there  was  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  common 
foundry  iron.  Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  sharp  move- 
ment, but  the  values  quickly  fell  again  and  remained  low  for  five  months.  It  now 
appears  that  the  conditions  of  the  foundry  iron  market  are  undergoing  a  radical 
change,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  turn  of  this  class  of  iron  has  at  last  arrived. 
There  have  been  some  indications  of  this  change  during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  it  is  only  very  recently  that  speculators  in  the  warrant  market  have  begun  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter. 

RISE  IN  IRON  PRICES  UNAVOIDABLE. 

"  In  estimating  the  probable  course  of  prices  one  or  two  points  will  bear  investiga- 
tion. The  reason  why  foundry  iron  remained  dull  while  hematite  iron,  basic  pig,  and 
steel  billets  were  rising  was  that  no  special  demand  had  come  to  the  ordinary  iron 
foundry,  the  pressure  being  mainly  on  steel.  Common  foundry  iron  is  used  in  large 
quantities  only  when  there  is  a  boom  in  the  heavy  machinery  trades.    The  textile 
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machinery  industry  alone  consumes  vast  quantities  of  such  iron  when  it  is  active ;  but 
since  the  war,  and  indeed  for  some  time  before,  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for 
new  textile  machinery.  This  department  of  industry  remains  quiescent,  but  enormous 
quantities  of  new  machinery  are  being,  and  will  have  to  be  put  down  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  guns,  rifles,  and  general  war  material,  the  present  capacity  of  output  being 
quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  new  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the  call  for  muni- 
tions of  war  from  France  and  Russia.  In  constructing  this  machinery  a  vast  quantity 
of  common  foundry  iron  will  be  needed,  and  probably  it  is  this  consideration  which 
has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  speculators  when  they  began  to  buy  warrants. 
There  are,  however,  other  considerations  to  bear  in  mind.  The  position  at  the  blast- 
furnaces is  not  such  as  will  unable  them  to  increase  the  output  of  common  foundry 
iron ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  the  price  may  be  the  furnaces  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  normal  output.  The  shortage  of  labour  will  not  only  affect  the  work- 
ing of  the  furnaces,  but  also  the  supply  of  ironstone  and  coke.  Both  these  materials 
are  becoming  inconveniently  dear,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  making  common 
pig  iron.  Another  point  is  that  while  steel  is  so  dear,  and  semi-steel  so  scarce,  the 
furnaces  employed  on  hematite  and  basic  iron  cannot  be  turned  on  to  common  iron 
production.  The  tendency  is,  indeed,  all  the  other  way,  and  it  will  still  take  a  great 
rise  in  foundry  iron  prices  to  induce  furnace  owners  to  transfer  any  furnace  from  the 
production  of  steel-making  irons;  in  fact,  common  iron  must  be  over  70s.  per  ton 
before  any  such  development  can  take  place,  and  then  it  would  last  but  a  short  time 
before  the  prices  of  hematite  and  basic  rose  to  a  point  where  re-transfer  would  be 
necessary.  If,  then,  as  appears  to  be  possible,  we  are  in  this  country  to  make  guns, 
rifles,  and  shells  for  over  ten  millions  of  fighting  men  during  the  whole  of  the  year, 
and  perhaps  longer,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  considerable  further  rise  in  common  iron 
prices  is  to  be  avoided." 

REVENUE  RETURNS. 

The  revenue  returns  of  the  financial  year  ended  March  31  were  published  to-day. 
They  show: — 

Actual  revenue   £226,694,080 

Actual  expenditure   560,473,533 

Realized  deficiency   f 333, 779, 453 


The  above  deficiency,  as  is  already  known,  has  been  met  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
issue  of  treasury  bills,  war  loan  and  exchequer  bonds,  which  have  produced  a  sum  of 
£431,450,000,  so  that  the  Government  enters  upon  the  new  fiscal  year  with  a  balance  of 
£83,450,952,  compared  with  a  balance  of  £10,434,519  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
year. 

DETAILS  OF  REVENUE. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  revenue,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
actual  receipts  of  the  financial  year  1914-15  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by 
£28,451,183 :— 


Actual 

Estimated 

Actual 

Receipts, 

for  year 

Receipts. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1914-15. 

£35,450,000 

.  £34,950,000 

£38,662,000 

39,590,000 

38,950,000 

42,313,000 

27,359,000 

27,770,000 

28,382,000 

9,966,000 

7,575,000 

7,577,000 

700,000 

630,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,930,000 

47,249,000 

61,481,000 

69,399,000 

715,000 

350,000 

412,000 

30,800,000 

29,530,000 

29,650,000 

530,000 

530,000 

545,000 

1,370,000 

1,276,632 

4,000,000 

5,917,448 

£198,242,897 

£209,206,000 

£226,694,080 
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COLONIAL  HONEY  COMPETITION. 

Copies  of  a  prospectus  have  boon  received  at  the  Department  giving  particulars 
with  reference  to  the  colonial  honey  competition  which  is  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  Grocers'  Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  from 
September  Is  to  September  24,  1915.  These  were  forwarded  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
competition  in  the  hope  that  Canadian  bee-keepers  might  be  interested.  The  object 
of  holding  such  a  competition  is  to  introduce  colonial  honey  to  the  British  Isles.  The 
demand  for  this  honey  is  increasing  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  competition  will  give 
the  industry  considerable  help.  The  winning  of  a  prize  in  either  of  the  two  classes 
open  to  colonial  bee-keepers  should  enable  the  successful  competitor  to  sell  the  whole 
of  his  stock.  The  following  are  the  particulars  with  reference  to  the  two  classes  in 
question : — 

Class  83.  Twelve  1  -lb.  jars  of  extracted  granulated  honey. 

1st  prize — Gold  medal  and  diploma. 

2nd  prize — Silver  medal  and  diploma. 

3rd  prize — Bronze  medal  and  diploma. 
Class  84.  Beeswax  (in  three  1-lb.  cakes).    Judged  for  quality  of  wax  onhy. 

1st  prize — Silver  medal  and  diploma. 

2nd  prize — Bronze  medal  and  diploma. 

3rd  prize — Diploma. 

Honey  and  wax  entered  in  the  above  two  classes  should  be  addressed  either  to 
the  High  Commissioner,  Agent-General  or  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  of  the 
dominion,  colony  or  province  in  which  the  competitor  resides,  and  should  reach  him 
by  September  11,  1915. 

Exhibits  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Government  Agricultural 
Department  or  the  local  Bee-Keepers'  Association  that  half  a  ton  of  the  honey,  or  an 
equivalent  of  the  wax,  a  sample  of  which  is  sent  to  the  exhibition,  was  available  for 
export. 

These  competitions  are  open  to  individual  apiarists  only  and  not  to  associations 
and  co-operative  stores. 

The  official  number  labels  for  exhibits  in  these  classes  will  be  supplied  to  either 
the  High  Commissioner,  Agent-General,  or  Trade  Commissioner  in  London. 

The  following  general  conditions  with  regard  to  exhibits  of  honey  also  apply  to 
the  two  classes  under  consideration: — 

Entries  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  September  11,  1915,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  in  fees,  to  H.  S.  Rogers,  Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London, 
E.C.  This  condition  will  be  strictly  enforced,  non-compliance  will  incur  disqualifi- 
cation. 

All  extracted  honey  to  be  exhibited  in  plain  white  glass  jars,  which  must  be  all 
of  one  size  in  each  exhibit  and  must  not  exceed  6  inches  in  height  (Class  68  exempted). 
They  must  all  be  effectively  secured  against  leakage  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges, 
who  will  be  empowered  to  submit  them  to  any  necessary  test  at  the  owner's  risk. 

Neither  the  directors,  judges,  secretary,  steward,  nor  their  employees  are  to  be 
held  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind. 

In  order  to  prevent  inferior  exhibits  obtaining  too  high  awards,  the  judges  will 
withhold,  or  partly  withhold  the  prizes  when  the  exhibits  are  not,  in  their  opinion, 
of  sufficient  merit.  No  exhibitor  may  take  more  than  one  prize  in  any  class,  but  any 
number  of  entries  may  be  made. 

The  awards  in  these  competitions  will  not  be  made  known  until  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 20. 

Any  Canadian  producer  of  honey  who  may  be  interested  in  this  competition  should 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  a  copy  of  the  prospectus 
above  referred  to  which  gives  full  particulars.    (Refer  File  No.  A  1478.) 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  LUMBER  MARKETS. 

The  present  position  in  the  lumber  trade  of  certain  foreign  countries  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  recent  numbers  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 
Although  these  notices  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  extension  of  the  sale  of  United  States  lumber  abroad  they  should 
nevertheless  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  lumbermen  and  should  afford  further  amplifi- 
cation of  the  notices  on  the  markets  for  Canadian  lumber  which  have  been  published 
in  previous  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Report.  Accordingly  there  are  reproduced  below 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  United  States  consuls  dealing  with  the  lumber  trade  in 
Wales,  Spain,  Ireland,  Ceylon  and  Scotland: — 

Wales. 

LI  MBER  TRADE  OF  CARDIFF. 

Cardiff  is  the  greatest  lumber-importing  point  in  the  United  Kingdom  except 
London.  The  annual  imports  approximate  1,500,000  loads,  of  50  cubic  feet  each. 
Imports  into  Newport,  the  other  port  in  the  district,  exceed  300,000  loads.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  this  import  is  of  hewn  timber,  consisting  mostly  of  the  stems  of  coni- 
ferous trees,  used  for  props  in  coal  mines. 

The  imports  of  sawn  timber  into  Cardiff  in  1913  amounted  to  183,000  loads,  valued 
at  $2,860,000;  into  Newport,  to  70,000  loads,  valued  at  $1,148,000.  The  returns  for 
1914  are  not  as  yet  obtainable,  but  war  conditions  have  somewhat  reduced  the  quanti- 
ties. Of  these  imports  of  sawn  timber,  practically  all  of  which  are  of  soft  woods,  75 
per  cent  came  from  the  Baltic  and  Archangel,  20  per  cent  from  American  and  Cana- 
dian Atlantic  ports,  and  5  per  cent  from  Pacific  ports.  Timber  of  local  growth  is  not 
suificient  in  quantity  to  be  a  factor. 

Of  the  import  of  sawn  lumber  70  per  cent  is  in  planks,  20  per  cent  in  logs,  and  10 
per  cent  in  manufactured  doors,  door  frames,  window  frames,  sashes,  battens,  etc.  The 
planks  in  greatest  demand  are  those  between  9  inches  by  2  inches  and  12  inches  by  4 
inches;  much  larger  sizes  are  taken  in  smaller  quantities,  and  logs  up  to  any  size. 
Imports  from  the  Pacific  coast  are  almost  entirely  of  large  sizes  and  lengths,  and  are 
used  in  large  buildings  and  for  Government  purposes.    They  command  higher  prices. 

All  business  is  based  on  the  St.  Petersburg  standard  of  165  cubic  feet.  This 
measurement  is  practically  double  the  1,000  superficial  feet  of  our  measurement. 

PRICES  IX  NORMAL  TIME?.. 

Local  prices  in  normal  times  for  soft  sawn  lumber  may  be  taken  at  $48.60  per 
standard  of  65  cubic  feet.  Prices  are  now  doubled  and  range  from  $87.60  to  $97.30. 
White  floor  boards,  11  inches  by  1  inch,  are  quoted  at  $92.46  per  standard;  yellow,  9 
inches  by  1  inch,  at  $95.  These  are  prices  to  the  importing  wholesale  timber  merchant, 
delivered.  Norwegian  floorings  are  priced  at  $68  to  $73  c.i.f . ;  battens,  $63.25  to  $68 
c.i.f.;  or,  f.o.b.  Norwegian  ports,  $54.75  to  $60.80  for  floorings,  and  $52.30  to  $56  for 
battens.  Freights  from  Christiania  to  the  Bristol  Channel  rule  at  present  writing  at 
from  $13.40  to  $14.60  per  standard.  It  is  estimated  in  Cardiff  that  freights  on  pitch 
pine  and  Oregon  pine  from  the  west  coast  would  be  at  present  writing  from  $50  to  $60 
per  standard,  which  is  approximately  the  cost  of  the  lumber,  and  would  be  quite  pro- 
hibitive. 

There  are  no  import  duties.  The  importing  ports  of  the  Bristol  Channel  are 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Swansea. 
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The  usual  terms  are  from  three  to  six  months'  credit,  as  between  shipper  and 
importing  timber  merchant.  There  is  a  discount,  in  ordinary  times,  of  from  1^  per 
cent  to      per  cent  for  payment  against  bills  of  lading. 

It  is  not  possible  for  lumber  trade  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  be 
extended  while  freights  remain  as  they  are.  There  is  a  special  and  limited  market  for 
pitch  pine.  Oregon  pine,  and  logs,  but  this  demand  has  already  slackened  following 
the  suspension  of  heavy  building  operations. 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  ARCHANGEL. 

There  are  heavy  local  stocks  of  soft  woods,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Arc  hangel  season  of  last  year  was  two  months  longer  than  usual.  Local  advices  have 
been  received  to  the  effect  that  enormous  stocks  are  accumulated  in  Archangel,  and 
very  special  efforts  will  be  made  this  spring  to  open  the  port  earlier  than  usual.  From 
$68  to  $73  per  standard  f.o.b.  Archangel  for  third  red  deals  is  the  predicted  price.  It 
is  expected  that  heavy  shipments  of  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  will  be  sent  from  this 
country  to  Archangel,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  trade  that  return  freights  for  lumber 
will  not  be,  under  these  circumstances,  as  high  as  lumber  freights  from  other  coun- 
tries. A  special  point  is  made  of  this,  as  conditions  will  probably  make  Archangel  a 
very  active  competitor  after  ice-breakers  have  done  their  work. 

Spain. 

The  shutting  off  of  certain  sources  of  lumber  supply  to  this  district  by  the  present 
war  conditions  in  Europe  opens  to  American  lumber  dealers  an  increased  opportunity 
in  this  line,  if  satisfactory  shipping  arrangements  can  be  made,  and  freight  rates 
secured  which  do  not  make  the  costs  laid  down  here  prohibitive. 

KINDS  OF  WOOD  IMPORTED. 

The  principal  kinds  of  wood  imported  are  pine,  pitch  pine,  red  pine,  white  pine, 
ash  pine,  birch,  poplar,  white  oak,  walnut,  and  mahogany.  The  soft  woods  are  imported 
direct.  The  hard  woods  come  in  small  quantities  only,  usually  through  larger  import- 
ing houses  at  Barcelona. 

Pitch  pine  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United  States, 
principally  from  Florida,  coming  occasionally  in  direct  sailing  ships,  but  usually  by 
steamers  which  have  come  direct  or  may  have  called  at  other  Spanish  ports. 

Ked  pine  comes  principally  from  the  Baltic  ports,  but  the  importations  have  been 
interfered  with  by  the  present  war.  No  wood  is  now  being  received  from  Russia, 
though  shipments  are  still  coming  from  Sweden.  Beech  wood  is  imported  principally 
from  Hungary,  the  supply  now  being  restricted.  Ash,  prior  to  the  war,  came  from 
Russia,  as  did  white  pine. 

Mahogany  comes  entirely  from  Mexico  and  Cuba,  but  is  not  largely  imported. 
Some  walnut  also  is  received  from  these  sources. 

Almost  all  the  wood  imported  here  is  planed  lumber  ready  for  use,  but  practically 
no  matched  boards  or  other  manufactured  lumber  is  brought  in,  owing  to  the  excessive 
import  duties. 

CUSTOMARY  SIZES. 

Pitch  pine  is  imported  in  the  following  sizes :  1  by  2,  1  by  4,  2  by  9,  3  by  9,  4  by 
9,  4  by  11  inches.  Red  pine  comes  in  sizes  of  1  by  4,  %  by  6,  2£  by  7,  3  by  6,  3  by  8, 
3  by  9,  fy  by  6£,  by  9,  and  by  10,  2i  by  5 J,  by  6,  by  6 J,  by  7,  by  7h  and  by  8,  If  by  4, 
by  4 J,  by  5,  by  5£,  by  6,  by  &J,  by  8,  by  9,  by  10,  by  11,  and  by  12,  1  by  4J,  f  by  4£ 
inches.  White  pine  comes  in  sizes  of  3  by  7,  3  by  9,  3  by  10,  31  by  10,  4}  by  10,  Q  by 
12  inches.   Beech  comes  in  sizes  of  4  by  4  inches  only. 
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Boards  of  red  pine  come  in  sizes  of  l£  by  4,  4  by  4-|,  by  5,  by  5£,  by  6,  by  6&,  by  7, 
by  8,  by  9,  by  10,  by  11,  and  by  12  inches. 

Lengths  of  boards  vary  from  6  to  28  feet,  the  most  popular  lengths  being  approxi- 
mately 12  and  14  feet. 

No  measurements  are  obtainable  of  the  hardwoods,  as  these  are  imported  only  as 
needed,  and  are  usually  secured  from  the  Barcelona  storehouses,  there  being  practically 
no  direct  importation  to  Seville. 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

The  following  prices  are  those  now  prevalent  in  this  city,  but  the  value  is  rising 
rapidly  and  they  can  therefore  be  taken  only  as  approximate: — 

Ked  pine,  3£  by  10:  In  boards  of  5  yards,  unclassified,  $1.69  each;  in  large  assort- 
ments from  2  to  3  yards,  $1.64  each  5  yards;  in  sizes  less  than  5  yards,  $1.60  each  5 
yards;  in  sizes  from  8  yards,  $1.80  each  5  yards;  in  sizes  of  2,  2-|,  and  21  yards,  $1.41 
each  5  yards;  in  sizes  of  less  than  2  yards,  $1.31  each  5  yards;  in  assortments  of  1 
to  2  yards,  $1.88  each  5  yards;  in  assortment  of  3  yards,  $1.50  each  5  yards.  31  by 
9:  Under  5  yards  in  length,  $1.41  each  5  yards;  over  5  yards  in  length,  $1.46  each 
5  yards.  31  by  6£ :  According  to  length,  $0.94  each  5  yards.  Joists :  2f  by  7 1,  $0.94 
each  5  yards;  2f  by  7,  $0.89  each  5  yards;  2f  by  6£,  $0.84  each  5  yards;  n  by  6, 
$0.75  each  5  yards;  2|  by  5J,  $0.70  each  5  yards. 

Ked  pine  boards  from  Finland  (cannot  now  be  imported),  all  If  inches  thick; 
4  inches  wide,  $0.70  per  square  foot;  4£  inches  wide,  $0.72  per  square  foot;  5  inches 
wide,  $0.75  per  square  foot;  5^  inches  wide,  $0.77  per  square  foot;  6  and  6£  inches 
wide,  $0.80  per  square  foot ;  8  inches  wide,  $0.82  per  square  foot ;  9  inches  wide,  $0.85 
per  square  foot;  10  inches  wide,  $0.92  per  square  foot;  11  inches  wide  $0.93  per 
square  foot;  12  inches  wide,  $0.94  per  square  foot.  Ked  pine  from  Switzerland  (not 
now  obtainable):  Boards  f  by  4i  inches,  $0.55  per  square  meter;  boards  1  by  4£ 
inches,  $0.61  per  square  meter.  Pitch  pine  (principally  imported  from  United  States)  : 
31  by  10  inches,  $1.69  for  5  linear  yards;  41  by  10  inches,  $2.25  for  5  linear  yards; 
4^  by  12  inches,  $2.82  for  5  linear  yards. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS. 

The  quotations  on  lumber  intended  for  this  market  should  be  given  in  francs 
or  pounds  sterling.  -  The  use  of  American  currency  involves  exchange  calculations 
before  quotations  can  be  compared  with  those  from  other  countries.  This  is  likely 
to  cause  delay  and  possibly  the  overlooking  of  American  offers,  because  of  the  cal- 
culation necessary  to  make  the  comparisons.  As  there  is  a  fixed  ratio,  19-3  cents 
equaling  1  franc,  quotations  can  easily  be  given  in  this  currency,  which  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  local  purchasers. 

It  is  preferable  that  quotations  should  be  made  c.i.f.  Seville,  but  as  this  may  be 
somewhat  complicated  for  American  exporters,  f.o.b.  prices  at  American  shipping  port 
can  be  used  and  the  importers  here  will  estimate  freight  and  other  charges  or  send 
their  own  chartered  ships  to  get  the  lumber. 

Payments  will  usually  be  made  by  drafts  drawn  on  London  or  American  banks. 
Credits  are  given,  by  foreign  firms,  of  from  one  to  six  months,  but  it  has  been  usual 
for  the  local  importers  to  purchase  for  cash  from  American  dealers.  This  kind  of 
payment  is  therefore  well  understood,  though  it  is  possible  that  larger  business  might 
be  carried  on  if  credits  were  given.  Most  of  the  local  firms  who  handle  lumber  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  cash  if  necessary.  Exchange  is  usually  negotiated  through  the 
local  'banks  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $0.05  for  each  $20. 

Lumber  is  purchased  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  price,  and,  if  freight  rates 
and  other  charges  make  it  possible  to  land  the  goods  here  at  a  cost  approaching  that 
of  European  lumber,  there  is  no  reason  why  American  goods  should  not  receive  the 
same  treatment,  there  being  no  prejudice  against  their  use. 
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SALES  METHODS. 

Sales  are  usually  made  through  houses  in  Barcelona  to  brokers  or  direct  to  com- 
mission agents.  Practically  all  of  the  hardwood  comes  through  the  northern  city, 
but  the  sof1  grades  are  imported  direct,  These  are  either  purchased  by  local  importers 
from  foreigu  lumber  merchants  and  shipped  by  the  latter,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  the 
local  merchant  arranges  the  shipping  from  this  end. 

Most  of  the  competing  foreign  exporters  of  lumber  have  their  agents  or  branch 
offices  in  Barcelona  and  send  traveling  salesmen  to  the  other  Spanish  cities  at  intervals 
to  take  orders  and  make  settlements.  Only  one  American  exporter,  it  is  understood, 
has  such  a  branch  office  in  this  country. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS. 

Imports  prior  to  the  war  were  largely  from  the  Baltic  ports.  As  these  can  not 
make  now  their  usual  shipments,  almost  the  entire  present  supply  is  being  received 
from  Sweden.  The  purchases  from  these  countries  are  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
the  lower  freight  rates  and  better  shipping  facilities  and  the  consequent  lower  prices. 
I  he  freight  rate  from  European  ports  is  approximately  75  francs  ($14.48)  per  stan- 
dard. A  standard,  as  reckoned  here,  is  4,672  cubic  meters,  or  880  linear  feet  of  3  by 
9  inches— approximately  2£  tons.  Shipments  from  the  Baltic  and  other  European 
ports  consumes  usually  from  12  to  15  days,  while  from  the  United  States  from  a 
month  to  six  weeks  is  required  for  sailing  vessels.  Steamers  usually  occupy  17  to 
19  days  when  coming  direct  and  a  longer  period  when  stopping  at  other  ports. 

There  is  very  little  lumber  in  Spain,  v/ith  the  exception  of  walnut,  which  is  grown 
in  the  north,  so  that  local  competition  need  hardly  be  considered. 

PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  LUMBER  IS  USED. 

Lumber  is  not  largely  used  in  Seville  for  construction  purposes,  most  of  the 
buildings  being  of  brick,  with  tile  floors  and  cement  roofs.  The  wood  which  is 
imported,  therefore,  is  principally  beams  and  large  stuff.  Boards  of  all  sizes  are 
imported  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  soap,  olive  oil  in  bottles,  oranges,  and  other 
exports,  these  boxes  being  of  local  manufacture. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable  market  for  box  shooks  or  staves, 
owing  to  the  excessive  duties  charged  on  manufactured  lumber.  This  is  from  three 
to  four  times  the  duty  on  plain  boards. 

Wood  is  used  for  doors,  windows,  and  occasionally  for  the  flooring  of  houses,  as 
well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  pianos,  musical  instruments,  railway  cars, 
carriages,  carts  and  wagons,  and  for  shipbuilding. 

GENERAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Some  of  the  local  firms  object  to  purchasing  from  American  houses  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  given  better  prices  than  the  smaller  houses.  As  the  large 
importers  are  capable  of  handling  the  market  more  expeditiously,  they  feel  that  they 
should  receive  better  prices  when  purchasing  in  large  quantities,  and  criticize  the 
American  merchants  for  not  giving  them  better  rates. 

LUMBER  MARKET  NOT  FULLY  DEVELOPED. 

The  total  importation  of  lumber  at  Seville  during  the  year  1913  (the  latest  avail- 
able statistics)  was  41,070  short  tons  of  planks  and  boards,  and  1,587  short  tons  of 
other  lumber. 

The  market  for  lumber  here  is  not  fully  developed,  especially  as  far  as  American 
trade  is  concerned,  and  with  the  increased  business  in  the  building  trade,  incident  to 
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widening  of  streets,  destruction  of  houses,  and  consequent  building  of  new  ones  or 
reconstruction  of  the  old,  greater  demands  may  be  anticipated.  The  Spanish-American 
Exposition  buildings,  now  under  construction,  being  all  of  a  permanent  nature,  make 
a  larger  market,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  hotel  and  other  contemplated  buildings 
will  still  further  increase  the  sales. 

LACK  OF  DIRECT  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  principal  drawback  to  trade  at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of  direct  shipping 
facilities  between  America  and  Seville.  If  this  can  be  remedied,  increased  trade  will 
result. 

There  are  now  several  lines  running  to  Spain,  but  none  of  these  touch  at  Seville 
on  their  outward  trips.  The  Transatlantica  boats,  a  Spanish  line,  touch  at  Cadiz,  but 
all  other  lines  run  their  boats  first  to  Portuguese  or  other  Spanish  ports,  and  usually 
make  Seville  on  the  home  trip  only.  This  greatly  retards  shipping  of  goods  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  trade  from  American  ports.  As  a  general  rule  lumber 
for  Seville  will  have  to  be  sent  here  in  ship  load  lots  by  sailing  vessel.  Vessels  can 
come  directly  alongside  the  Seville  docks,  and  lumber  can  therefore  be  unloaded  with- 
out difficulty  and  at  minimum  cost. 

There  are  no  preferential  tariffs  as  regards  lumber,  other  than  uncut  lumber 
from  Portugal  by  land. 

The  district  covered  from  Seville  contains  a  population  of  approximately  5,000,000 
and  covers  the  provinces  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Cordoba,  Badajos,  and  Caceres. 
The  ports  of  Cadiz  and  Huelva  give  access  to  the  district  as  well  as  Seville,  but  sup- 
plies for  the  State  of  Cadiz  come  through  the  city  of  Seville,  with  the  exception  of 
what  is  needed  in  the  city  of  Cadiz  itself. 

Ireland. 

CUSTOMARY  LINES,  OF  LUMBER. 

The  preferred  size  of  board  in  Ireland  is  12  feet  long  and  3  by  9  inches  in  depth 
and  width,  and  so  common  are  these  dimensions  that  there  exists  a  so-called  "  Irish 
standard,"  comprised  of  120  pieces  of  the  size  specified.  This  standard  is  not  infre- 
quently used  in  Ireland,  and  should  not  be  confused  by  American  dealers  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  standard  previously  described.  Pacific  coast  mills  prefer  not  to  cut 
pieces  as  small  as  the  Irish  deal,  and  have  always  charged  extra  millage  for  the  work 
of  cutting  lumber  to  this  specification.  It  is  a  specification,  however,  which  is  con- 
veniently suited  to  the  size  of  timber  cut  by  the  Scandinavian  mills. 

As  distinguished  from  the  deal  just  mentioned,  there  is  the  scantling  from  5$ 
down  to  3  inches  in  width  and  from  4  to  li  inches  thick.  This  grade  has  been  much 
used  in  the  erection  of  huts  and  camp  shelters  for  military  purposes  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  England;  but  the  grades  of  lumber  used  for  this  class  of  work  have  been  too 
diverse  for  any  general  statement.  The  importance  of  this  work  in  inducing  pros- 
perity in  the  lumber  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  giving  employment 
to  joiners  (carpenters),  merits  a  more  detailed  treatment  than  is  feasible  under  present 
conditions. 

PINE  TIMBER  AND  RAILWAY  TIKS. 

A  very  heavy  trade  in  Ireland  has  always  been  done  in  pine  timber  either  10  by  10 
inches  or  20  by  20  inches  in  thickness  and  from  40  to  60  feet  in  length.  This  timber 
has  been  of  Canadian  spruce  or  of  Baltic  pine,  while  pitch  pine  timber  of  equal  thick- 
ness but  in  shorter  lengths  has  been  drawn  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  European  war  some  shipments  of  Oregon  pine  in  these  sizes  have 
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reached  Ireland,  and  they  are  regarded  as  a  passable  substitute  for  the  wood  to  which 
Irish  dealers  and  workmen  are  accustomed.  In  fact  aside  from  the  conservatism  of* 
the  dealers  and  workmen,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Pacific  coast  wood  is  fully  equal  to 
the  Scandinavian  and  Canadian  wood  previously  used. 

The  Pouglas  fir  of  our  Western  States  is  invariably  known  here  as  Oregon  pine 
or  British  Columbia  pine.  The  term  "fir"  has  a  rather  unfavourable  connotation 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  is  used  mainly  of  nondescript  low-grade  lumbers. 
The  British  Columbia  pine  (Douglas  fir)  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  that  from  Washington  and  Oregon,  as  having  a  closer  grain,  and  pine  from 
Americas  ports  is  sometimes  sold  here  as  British  Columbia  pine  in  order  to  secure  a 
better  price. 

An  analogous  line  in  which  shipments  from  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  taken  for 
the  first  time  during  the  past  few  months  is  that  of  railway  ties.  In  one  case  an  order 
for  20,000,000  feet  of  Pacific  ties  was  placed  by  a  single  Liverpool  firm,  it  is  said.  The 
dimensions  are  9  feet  in  length  by  10  by  5  inches  cross-section,  and  the  present  United 
Kingdom  price  is  about  $68  per  standard,  of  which  nearly  $50  represents  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  America. 

"  CLEAR  99  AND  "  MERCHANTABLE  "  SPRUCE. 

"  Clear 99  spruce  lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  reaching  Ireland  also  in 
some  quantities  since  last  August,  the  dimensions  being  from  1  to  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness and  from  8  inches  up  in  width;  the  average  being  about  13  inches,  while  the 
length  ranges  from  15  to  32  feet.  This  lumber  is  known  here  as  silver  pine  or  silver 
spruce,  the  Pacific  coast  term  "  clear "  not  being  current.  The  wood  is  used  for 
joinery  (carpentry)  and  for  the  making  of  patterns  in  the  machine  shops  at  Belfast, 
Dublin,  and  Cork.  The  admiralty  dockyard  at  Haulbowline  (Queenstown)  uses  this 
wood  for  patterns,  buying  it  through  Cork  dealers,  who  are  in  turn  supplied  from 
Liverpool  or  London.  This  is  the  silver  spruce  utilized  by  all  nations  in  the  frames 
of  dirigible  and  heavier-than-air  flying  machines. 

Pacific  coast  "  merchantable 99  spruce  lumber  is  another  grade  which  is  being  tried 
out  in  Ireland  at  present.  It  is  cut  in  the  popular  dimensions,  9  or  11  inches  by  3 
inches  cross-section,  with  a  length  of  16  to  32  feet.  The  sources  of  boards  of  these 
specifications  have  hitherto  been  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin. 


IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  INTO  IRELAND. 

Russia  is  by  far  the  heaviest  supplier  of  timber  and  boards  to  Ireland  in  time  of 
peace,  as  it  is  to  the  entire  United  Kingdom.  While  the  Irish  import  statistics  do  not 
indicate  sources  of  imports,  it  is  probable  that  Russia  furnishes  almost  one-half  of  the 
aggregate  wood  purchases,  while  Norway  and  Sweden  combined  come  second,  Canada 
third,  and  the  United  States  fourth. 

The  following  figures  show  imports  into  Ireland  of  lumber,  timber,  boards,  etc., 
from  all  sources,  including  England  and  Scotland,  during  the  calendar  year  1913 : — 

Kinds  of  Lumber.  Quantity.  Value. 

Timber  loads.  91,180  $2,662,364 

Sawn  timber                                                        "  11,956  392,742 

Pit  props,  etc                                                      "  1,603  15,602 

Boards  and  deals                                                 "  211,415  4,629,832 

Railway  ties                                                       "  9,836  155,567 

Staves  tons.  13,412  587,425 

Total   $8,443,532 


In  addition  there  were  imported  1,253  loads  of  boxwood,  mainly  for  making  butter 
boxes,  and  these  were  valued  at  $115,856.  Sample  butter-box  boards  from  the  Pacific 
coast  are  now  on  their  way  to  Ireland,  and  the  trade  will  undoubtedly  be  a  considerable 
one,  owing  to  transportation  difficulties  north  of  the  European  Continent.  The  "  load," 
which  is  used  exclusively  in  British  official  publications  in  stating  quantities  of  timber, 
lumber,  etc.,  is  equal  to  50  cubic  feet. 
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Dunnage  wood,  for  keeping  the  cargo  of  vessels  from  attrition  against  the  hulls, 
and  spar  wood  for  masts,  from  the  Pacific  coast,  were  at  various  times  nsed  in  Ireland, 
but  have  now  gone  out.  Considerable  quantities  of  spruce  from  Maine  also  reached 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  one  time,  bnt  this  has  now  given 
way  to  Canadian  grades.  The  pitch-pine  trade  from  Penscola  and  Mobile  continues 
large,  and  oak,  bass,  and  poplar  from  Kentucky  and  other  central  states  came  out  by 
New  Orleans  prior  to  the  war  and  are  now  coming  through  by  Baltimore  and  Newport 
News.  The  Lord  Line  of  steamers,  from  Newport  News  and  Baltimore  to  Belfast  and 
Dublin,  carries  much  of  this  trade.  The  Head  Line,  which  in  summer  plies  between 
Montreal  and  Belfast,  sends  its  steamers  during  the  winter  to  New  Orleans  and  Gal- 
veston, and  thus  carries  no  little  American  lumber  and  timber. 

On  the  whole  there  is  no  doubt  that  American  timber  exporters,  especially  those 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  now  an  exceptionally  favourable  opportunity  to  make  their 
lines  familiar  to  Irish  lumber  merchants  and  artisans — an  opportunity  which  in  so 
conservative  a  market  is  not  likely  to  recur  for  another  generation.  The  freight 
situation  appears  to  constitute  the  crux  of  the  difficulties,  and  consequently  to  call  for 
the  chief  attention  of  would-be  exporters  at  this  time. 

Of  especial  interest  to  the  .city  of  Boston  is  the  fact  that  if  there  were  a  line  of 
steamers  running  directly  to  Cork  and  Dublin,  such  steamers  could  count  upon 
considerable  cargoes  of  lumber  from  Canada  and  Maine  during  the  period  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  is  closed  to  navigation.  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  has  a  large  and 
regular  trade  of  this  character. 

INCREASE  OF  PRICES. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  prices  have  risen  greatly.  Ordinary  trade  is  very  restricted, 
building  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  the  railway  companies  are  buying  sparingly,  and 
contractors  are  finding  few  openings  for  fresh  business.  The  extent  of  the  rise  in 
prices  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  whether  the  war  is  at  an  end  by  the  time  Baltic 
navigation  is  open,  and,  if  not,  whether  by  that  time  wood  is  taken  off  Germany's  list 
of  contraband. 

PRINCIPAL  SIZES  USED. 

The  sizes  most  used  here  are  3  by  6  inch,  3  by  7  inch,  3  by  8  inch,  3  by  9  inch,  10  to 
20  feet  average.  Spruce  for  deals  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  The  largest  importer 
here  states  that  for  a  cargo  of  1,000  to  1,200  St.  Petersburg  standards  coming  from 
Canada  (St.  Johns  or  Campbelltown)  consisting  of  10  per  cent  of  11  by  3  inch,  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  7  and  8  inch  by  3  inch,  50  to  55  per  cent  of  9  by  3  inch,  10  to  15  linear 
feet,  the  c.  i.  f.  Dublin  prices  before  the  war  were  from  £10  10s.  ($51.10)  to  £11  ($53.53) 
per  standard.  Now  they  range  from  £15  10s.  ($70.56)  to  £16  ($77.86).  The  Eussian 
prices  are  practically  the  same.  Swedish  flooring  boards  7  by  12  inches  by  10  to  24 
feet,  white  pine,  were  £11  10s.  ($55.96)  to  £12  ($58.40)  per  nominal  standard  (boards 
measured  in  the  rough)  c.  i.  f.  Dublin.  Those  of  red  pine  were  about  £1  ($4.87)  more 
per  St.  Petersburg  standard.  Of  the  white  spruce  scantlings,  2  by  4|  inch,  l£  by 
4£  inch,  4i  by  3  inch,  10  to  24  feet,  the  price  before  the  war  was  £9  10s.  ($46.23) 
to  £10  ($48.67)  a  standard.  For  the  10  by  10  inch  up  to  16  by  16  inch,  in  cargoes  of 
1,200  to  1,500  loads  of  50  cubic  feet  (logs  averaging  30  cubic  feet  and  28  linear  feet), 
prices  were  67s.  2d.  ($16.42)  per  load.  On  January  21,  1915,  the  exporters  refused 
92s.  ($22.38).  Another  firm  states  that  there  will  be  few  sales  here  now  except 
at  the  rate  of  from  £10  10s.  ($51.10)  to  $12  ($58.40)  per  St.  Petersburg  standard  of  9 
inches  by  3  inches  by  12  feet.  If  possible  all  quotations  should  be  given  c.  i.  f.  Dublin 
and  in  English  currency. 

The  cheaper  deals  are  used  principally  in  common  roofing,  floor  joists,  common 
framing,  fences,  etc.  The  bettor  ouos,  such  as  the  red  from  Archangel  and  Sweden, 
are  used  for  sashes,  doors,  framing,  etc. 
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One  firm  interviewed,  Familiar  with  American  grades,  says  that  there  is  little 
demand  here  for  the  American  No.  1.  No.  2  is  the  prevailing  grade  used,  although 
S  3  ("merchantable")  can  be  sold  in  limited  quantities.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
compare  prices  from  the  various  countries  according  to  grades,  as  these  differ  con- 
siderably.   For  instance,  No.  1  Archangel  does  not  correspond  at  all  to  No.  1  Sweden. 

The  usual  credit  terms  arc  either  4  months  credit  or  c.o.d.  against  document,  with 
varying  discounts  on  the  f.  o.  b.  prices — Sweden  and  Norway  giving  2|  per  cent,  Canada 
2  per  cent.  Russia  11  per  cent.  The  principal  ports  of  entry  into  Ireland  are  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Queenstown,  and  Waterford. 

One  firm  stated  that  it  would  consider  no  prices  or  specifications  except  through  a 
broker  or  agent.  It  was  also  observed  that  owing  to  the  Irish  conservatism  it  is  difficult 
to  establish  a  market  for  lumber  of  a  new  grain  or  texture. 

Ceylon. 

MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS. 

Box  and  barrel  shooks  and  crating  are  used  in  Ceylon  almost  entirely  in  the  export 
oi  tropica]  products,  such  as  tea,  rubber,  coconut  oil,  desiccated  coconut,  and  plumbago, 
[nasmuch  as  these  woods  are  imported  for  purposes  of  re-exportation  there  is  no  duty, 
provided  they  are  certified  at  the  time  of  import  to  be  used  for  shipping  Ceylon 
products.  In  fact,  the  only  woods  dutiable  are  finished  pieces  used  in  floorings  and 
otherwise,  which  pay  a  5-J  per  cent  duty.  Most  of  the  woods  used  are  foreign,  and  the 
only  native  wood  used  considerably  is  the  hora  wood,  utilized  in  barrels  for  shipping 
plumbago.  This  is  a  hardwood,  although  not  so  expensive  as  teak  wood,  which  is  so 
commonly  used  in  the  Tropics  because  it  is  odorless  and  withstands  the  ravages  of 
insects. 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

Japan  leads  in  the  statistics  of  woods  imported  into  Ceylon;  the  imports  in  1913 
being  valued  at  close  to  $500,000.  The  United  Kingdom  ranks  second,  with  imports 
amounting  to  nearly  $400,000.  These  two  countries  furnish  practically  the  entire 
imports  into  Ceylon. 

Although  Russia  has  furnished  some  wood  for  shooks — chiefly  the  venilder,  which 
is  a  3-ply  wood  used  principally  in  making  tea  chests — it  is  not  credited  to  that 
country,  having  been  transhipped  over  Germany,  where  it  was  formerly  put  together 
before  being  sent  to  Ceylon.  Statistics  show  that  the  wood  for  only  1,340  such  tea 
chests  was  imported  from  Russia  in  1913. 

Japan  furnishes  most  of  the  wood  for  tea  chests.  This  is  known  as  momi,  and 
is  a  light  weight  which  does  not  warp.  It  is  also  odorless  and  withstands  the  borings 
of  insects. 

Barrel  shooks  used  as  containers  for  Ceylon  oil  come  almost  entirely  from 
Burma,  being  a  good  quality  teak.  White  cedar  is  also  used  in  limited  quantities  for 
shipping  oils. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  SHOOKS. 

Tea  chests  are  in  two  sizes,  the  full  chests  measuring  24  inches  by  19  inches  by 
19  inches,  and  half  chests  17  inches  by  17  inches  by  17  inches.  About  twice  as  many 
full  chests  are  used  as  half  chests.  The  full-sized  chests  are  purchased  for  about  26 
cents,  United  States  currency,  c.  i.  f.  Ceylon,  and  the  half  chests  for  about  20  cents. 
The  usual  thickness  of  the  wood  used  is  J  inch.  The  venilder  wood  imported  from 
Russia  is  made  for  chests  of  24  inches  by  20  inches  by  20  inches.  These  chests  are 
reinforced  by  angle-irons  on  the  outside  and  battens  on  the  inside.  The  boxes  are 
usually  dovetailed  together  cleated,  and  hooped. 
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The  barrel  staves  used  for  plumbago  barrels  are  made  of  the  native  hora  wood, 
which  is  delivered  to  local  dealers  for  about  $30  per  thousand  staves.  The  vegetable-oil 
containers  are  known  locally  as  pipes,  being  large  barrels  with  a  capacity  of  slightly 
over  a  long  ton.  The  wood  is  Burma  teak,  about  inches  thick.  It  has  been 
suggested  locally  that  possibly  Douglas  fir  could  be  used  for  vegetable-oil  barrels.  One 
importer  has  expressed  the  belief  that  a  change  could  advantageously  be  made  from  the 
large  barrels  used  to  the  American  size  of  400  to  500  pounds.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints of  considerable  leakage  from  these  large  barrels.  This  loss  might  be  minimized 
by  using  smaller  containers,  since  these  could  be  handled  more  carefully. 


METHODS  OF  SALE  AND  PACKING. 

Box  and  barrel  shooks  are  imported  principally  by  consumers,  and  to  a  less  extent 
through  brokers  or  merchants.  The  terms  granted  to  importers  of  Burma  wood  is  30 
days'  sight.  On  shipments  from  Europe  and  America,  however,  the  usual  terms  cover 
a  period  of  90  days;  hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  woods  shipped  from  America 
would  have  to  be  sold  on  90  days'  sight  drafts. 

The  shooks  for  tea  and  rubber  chests  are  tied  up  in  bundles  and  hooped  by  iron, 
and  the  ends  are  covered  with  matting.  The  standard  package  contains  enough  shooks 
to  make  up  10  chests. 

Colombo  is  the  port  in  Ceylon  to  which  practically  all  goods  are  sent.  Goods  from 
the  Pacific  coast  are  frequently  transshipped  at  Hong  Kong. 


QUALITIES  DESIRED. 

Shooks  of  all  kinds  are  badly  needed  in  Ceylon,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  satisfying 
the  local  merchants  that  such  a  wood,  for  instance,  as  the  Douglas  fir  would  be  suitable 
for  the  local  market.  The  fact  that  wood  must  be  insect  proof,  and  also  odorless,  in 
shipping  tropical  products  from  Ceylon  limits  the  qualities  which  may  be  shipped. 


Scotland. 

LUMBER  IMPORTS  INTO  DUNDEE. 

The  foreign  lumber  used  in  this  consular  district  consists  almost  entirely  of  what 
is  known  as  "  Baltic  woods,"  although  occasional  shipments  of  American  sawn  and 
hewn  fir  and  poplar  lumber  are  received  from  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States. 
Practically  every  port,  large  and  small,  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  receives  in 
normal  times  direct  shipments  of  red  and  white  lumber  from  the  Baltic  and  neigh- 
bouring ports.  The  lumber  most  favoured  comes  from  the  port  of  Archangel,  and 
this  commands  the  best  prices.  Next  in  point  of  quality  and  price  is  the  lumber  which 
comes  from  Cronstadt.  Sweden  supplies  large  quantities  of  red  and  white  deals  and 
battens  and  also  baulk  timber  from  6  to  12  inches  square.  Some  of  this  Swedish  wood 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  usually  comes  in  sizes  running  from  4  by  1  up  to  as  high 
as  :I4  by  3. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  no  export  has  been  possible  from  Petrograd,  Kiga, 
or  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Toward  the  end  of  November  the  German  Government  added 
both  prepared  and  sawn  woods  to  its  list  of  contraband,  and  importers  now  will  hardly 
be  able  to  obtain  Baltic  supplies  until  the  war  is  over.  For  soft  wood  they  will  be 
restricted  to  what  can  be  obtained  from  the  White  sea,  North  America,  and  possibly 
Norway. 
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GOVERNMENT  WORK  CAUSES  SHORTAGE. 

In  the  meantime  the  prices  of  all  lumber  have  had  a  considerable  advance,  spruce 
in  particular  having  risen  in  price.  The  enormous  requirements  for  Government 
work,  in  the  shape  of  huts,  beds,  tables,  packing  cases,  etc.,  have  caused  a  shortage  in 
the  available  supply.  Unless  there  is  a  fall  in  the  present  high  rates  of  freight,  lum- 
ber im pints  will  be  considerably  curtailed  and  prices  will  in  all  probability  continue 
to  advance. 

THE  NATIVE  TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

As  a  result  of  the  serious  situation  in  the  foreign  lumber  market,  the  trade  in 
home-grown  wood  is  experiencing  something  almost  resembling  a  "  boom."  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  spruce  branches,  these  woods  being  cut  into 
boards  and  battens  for  colliery  and  other  purposes.  Prices  have  advanced  so  greatly 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  supplies  from  remote  districts  and  points  with  long 
cartage,  the  enhanced  values  giving  compensating  returns  to  meet  the  heavy  expense 
of  cartage. 

The  principal  native  soft  woods  used  are  fir,  spruce,  and  larch.  The  small  Scotch 
fir  wood  is  used  for  colliery  purposes  and  the  larger  sizes  for  barrel  staves,  pit  and 
railway  sleepers,  and  for  boarding  purposes.  It  is  also  considered  a  good  wood  for 
roofing  and  carpentry,  but  in  normal  times  is  handicapped  in  price  by  Baltic  woods. 

Spruce  is  largely  used  for  barrel  staves,  pit  sleepers,  and  for  all  kinds  of  boarding 
purposes.  The  small  sizes  of  larch  are  used  in  the  mining  districts,  and  shipbuilding 
consumes  a  large  proportion  of  the  heavier  qualities.  The  forest  area  of  Scotland  is 
about  8£  million  acres,  and  is  capable  of  supplying  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  wood  consumed. 

MARKET  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST  LUMBER. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  greatly 
increased  market  in  this  country  for  timber  from  California  and  the  Pacific  coast 
ports  of  the  United  States.  The  restriction  of  Baltic  imports  has  already  induced 
some  of  the  leading  importers  on  the  west  coast  to  order  large  quantities  of  Califor- 
nia seasoned  redwood,  and  local  importers  are  at  present  considering  the  possibility 
of  their  handling  American  soft  woods  of  all  kinds.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  stated,  contracts  have  been  entered  into  recently  for  the  shipment  of  American 
pitch  pine  and  Oregon  pine,  cut  to  the  ordinary  Swedish  scantling  sizes,  at  prices 
which  compare  very  favourably  with  those  for  Baltic  woods.  The  high  price  of  Cali- 
fornia redwood  has  hitherto  restricted  its  sale  in  this  district,  but  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war  have  now  drawn  the  attention  of  dealers  to  it  as  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  highest  qualities  of  Russian  fir.  Formerly  it  was  too  full  of  moisture 
when  received  on  this  side.  It  now  comes  in  a  seasoned  condition,  after  having  been 
dried  by  some  special  process,  ready  for  immediate  use  upon  arrival.  It  is  sure  to 
find  a  ready  sale  at  any  port  to  which  it  can  be  shipped  direct.  The  stoppage  of  export 
from  Russia  also  offers  an  opportunity  for  American  shippers  of  pitch  pine  to  find 
new  outlets  for  this  useful  wood.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the  railway  com- 
panies have  ordered  pitch-pine  sleepers  in  place  of  those  formerly  obtained  from  Riga. 
The  mining  districts  consume  considerable  quantities  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  present  is  using  it  in  the  construction  of  officers  huts. 
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The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  imports  into  the  principal 
ports  of  Scotland  for  the  year  1913,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Grangemouth  is 
by  far  the  largest  timber  port.  This  port  has  a  timber  pond  of  45  acres,  with  every 
modern  appliance  available  for  quick  dispatch  and  abundant  ground,  for  timber. 


Loads,  1913 

.  (Load, 

Ports 

50  cubic 

feet. ) 

Hewn. 

Sawn. 

iii  a  no 

O  A  O   H  A  & 

z4o,  / 4  0 

r  A   EC  A  Ol 

144,883 

1/1, 7bo 

71,827 

a  i  c  a  o 

At  07C 

41, y  /  o 

31,795 

19,687 

19,410 

18,411 

  507 

10,410 

  36 

8,070 

Oranton 

47  701 

6,609 

6^534 

6,771 

4,493 

4,207 

3,167 

2,789 

  69,631 

2,747 

2f2t85 

1,143 

  6,411 

777,722 

Most  of  the  hewn  timber  imported  consists  of  pit  wood  for  the  Scottish  mining 
industry  and  is  supplied  by  Eussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Boness  is  the  premier  port 
of  Scotland  for  the  importation  of  pit  wood,  used  so  extensively  in  the  coal  mines  of 
that  district. 

The  following  table  gives  the  f.o.b.  prices  of  the  best  qualities  of  Baltic  imported 
into  this  district  (1  standard  equals  165  cubic  feet). 


Kinds  of  lumber. 


Russian  : 
Archangel — 

First  red,  11  by  3.. 

First  red,  9  by  3  

First  red,  7  by  3  

First  red,  7  by  2£. . 

First  red,  6£  by  1\ . . 

First  red,  4  by  2.... 

First  white,  11  by  3. 

First  white,  9  by  3. 

First  white,  7  by  3. . 

First  white,  7  by  2\. 

First  white,  6^  by  2\ 

First  white,  4  by  2 .  . 
Cronstadt— 

First  red,  11  by  3 

First  red,  7  by  3 

First  red,  7  by  2\  .. 

First  red,  6£  by  1\. 

First  red,  4  by  2  

First  white,  11  by  3. 

First  white,  9  by  3. . 

First  white,  7  by  3.  . 

First  white,  7  by  2\ 

First  white,  6£  by  2\ 


Present 
price,  per 
standard. 


$  cts. 


Prices,  per 
standard, 
before  the 
war. 


$  cts. 


107  06 
92  46 

94  90 
80  30 

65  70 

56  00 
70  55 
65  70 

56  00 
47  50 
60  83 
56  00 

56  00 

45  00 

50  10 

41  36 

99  76 

85  15 

62  10 

52  32 

50  10 
65  70 
59  60 

43  80 
56  00 
50  10 

49  90 

42  60 

Kinds  of  lumber. 


Russian— Continued. 
Cronstadt —  Continnid. 

First  white,  6  by  1\ . 

First  white,  6  by  3. . 

First  white,  4  by  2. . 
Swedish- 
First  red.  11  by  3. . . 

First  red,  9  by  3.... 

First  red,  7  by  3.... 

First  red,  7  by  1\ .  . . 

First  red,  6£  by  2£.. 

First  red,  6  by  2\... 

First  red,  4  by  2  

First  white,  11  by  3. 

First  white,  9  by  3.. 

First  white,  7  by  3. . 

First  white,  7  by  1\ . 

First  white,  6£  by  2£ 

First  white,  6  by  2\ . 

First  white,  4  by  2 . . 
Norwegian — 

White  deals  

Battens   .  . 


Present 


Prices,  per 
.  standard, 
aaPrd.  -fore  lh4 
I  war. 


$  cts. 


48  70 

41  36 

46  25 

37  72 

92  46 
82  73 

82  73 
73  00 

53  53 

43  80 

49  90 
47  45 

59  62 
57  20 

42  60 
40  15 
51  10 
48  70 

49  30 

42  CO 

53  55 
52  30 
43  80 

48  7a 
38  35 
36  50 

60  85 
51  10 

56  00 
48  05 

78781— 3£ 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  24,  1915: — 


Cheese:  — 

Bristol   .'4/  96/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   95/  96/ 

London   94/  96/ 

Glasgow   93/  94/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides)— 

Bristol   70/         74/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   69/  74/ 

London   72/  75/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut)— 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     65/         69/  .. 

London  

Glasgow   68/  70/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green)— 

Bristol   66/  69/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool    65/  68/  n 

London  .'   64/  69/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  March  27,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities  imported 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Quantities, 

Quantities. 
1915. 

1914. 

Animals  living : — 

269 

26 

HnrsftR  ...  

99 

577 

Fresh  meat : — 

Cwts. 

2  i  0,557 

201,006 

Mutton       it            it  it     

99,703 

138,358 

28,482 

'529 

Meat,  unenumerated,  fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen). 

29*664 

17,897 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

86,614 

94,698 

Beef  

336 

167 

19,090 

14,835 

Pork  

28',  482 

1,'398 

3,007 

2,042 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  bv  salting  (including  tinned  and 

9,912 

50  771 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

65,830 

102,878 

34',  198 

22,' 588 

45,704 

43' 362 

239 

27,032 

21,966 

243 

960 

384,071 

485,796 

Value  £ 

12,572 

18,780 

4,654 

709 

Cwts. 

3,381 

2,903  . 

54,732 

38,602 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour: — 

Wheat  

1,907,100 

1,320,000 

251,800 

101,700 

Barley  

192,400 

107,500 

280,800 

627,000 

28,250 

9,030 

Beans  

990 

33,580 

148,300 

677,400 

Fruit,  raw  : — 

. .  .  it 

52,803 

75,390 

1,043 

994 

Hay  

530 

593 

1,181 
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CORRECTION  OF  ERROR. 

Tu  the  article  on  a  "  Possible  Mineral  Export  from  Canada,"  which  appeared  on 
page  886  of  Weekly  Report  No.  585,  it  is  stated  that  the  consumption  of  barium  sul- 
phate in  Great  Britain  will  probably  run  into  anywhere  between  fifty  to  a  hundred 
tons  per  annum.  This  should  have  read  as  anywhere  between  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  annum. 


PROPOSED  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

Particulars  with  reference  to  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  South  African 
Customs  Tariff  to  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the  war  were  published  in  Weekly 
Report  No.  586.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Canadian  trade  was  principally  affected  by 
the  changes  in  the  tariff  comprised  under  Class  VI  of  the  schedules  as  published  and 
which  reads  as  follows: — 

Class  VI. — All  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  not  elsewhere  charged  with  duty 
under  the  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1914,  and  not  enumerated  in  the  free  list  thereof: — 

Present  Tariff  Proposed  Tariff.  Increase. 

15%  ad  val.  20%  ad.  val.  5% 

Rebate  3%  Rebate  3% 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  AFFECTED. 


For  the  further  information  of  Canadian  exporters,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Cape  Town,  has  prepared  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  coming  under  the  class  in  question: — 

Acetylene  flare  lights;  aluminium  sheets,  corrugated;  ambulance  vans,  motor; 
apparel,  ready-made;  art  metal  signs;  asphalt;  bacon  slicing  machines;  baggage 
trucks,  "two-way";  baking  powder;  barrows,  including  water-barrows;  baths  and 
buckets,  except  mining  buckets;  Beaver  board  (a  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster); 
belts,  electric;  belts,  surgical,  being  proprietary  articles;  bicycles  and  parts  thereof; 
bicycle  stands;  bicycle  tubes;  binoculars  for  volunteer  officers;  boats,  ordinary  row- 
ing or  sailing;  boilers;  books;  boxes,  cardboard;  boxes,  empty,  wooden,  put  together 
or  in  pieces  or  shooks  for  packing;  girders,  other;  brooms  and  brushware;  bullets; 
bunting;  butter  carriers;  butter  dishes;  cabinetware;  calcium  carbide;  calendars, 
perpetual,  not  being  advertisements;  calico;  cameras;  cans,  cream,  wrought-iron  fit- 
tings or  mountings  for;  caps  and  hats;  cardboard,  when  cut  ready  to  fold  into  boxes; 
cash  registers;  casks;  chairs;  cheesecloth;  churns;  cottons;  culverts  of  corrugated 
galvanized  iron;  cutlery,  not  being  gold  or  silver  plated  ware;  doors,  windows  and 
frames;  enamelled  ware;  enamel  paints;  felspar;  files,  tools;  furniture;  garden 
hose  reels;  garden  rollers;  hammers;  handles,  not  fork,  hoe,  peel,  pick,  rake,  shovel 
and  spade;  hardware;  hickory  strips,  to  be  bent  into  cart  bows;  horse  cloths,  blankets 
or  sheets;  imitation  leather  or  American  cloth ;  hose,  garden,  reels  for;  hosiery;  hubs, 
over  9  inch;  hubs  and  spokes  put  together  but  unfinished;  knitting  machines;  lamp- 
vvare;  lanterns;  lawn  mowers;  lawn  sprinklers;  ledgers,  loose  leaf,  covers  for;  ledgers, 
loose  leaf,  metal  edgings  and  corners  for;  ledgers,  loose  leaf,  paper  for,  plain;  loose 
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leaf  pocket-books,  plain;  loose  leaf  pocket-books,  indexes  for;  loose  leaf  pocket-books, 
plain  refills  for;  machines,  domestic;  machines  for  stamping  or  printing  prices,  etc., 
on  linen  and  wallpaper  samples  and  pattern  books;  machines,  mincing  and  sausage, 
hand,  imported  for  butchers'  use;  medicines,  proprietary,  with  bona  fide  formula  on 
bottle  and  containing  less  than  3  per  cent  proof  spirit ;  mica,  other  than  for  electrical 
purposes;  models,  engine,  toy  (clockwork,  electric  or  steam);  models,  intended  for 
advertising  purposes ;  motor  car  chains ;  motor  car  parts ;  motor  hair  brushes ;  motor 
vehicles,  not  including  traction  engines  and  power  lorries;  mouldings;  multiplex 
steel  plates,  for  reinforced  concrete;  musical  instruments;  oils,  illuminating,  not 
mineral;  oils,  linseed;  organs;  pails,  not  made  for  dairy  purposes;  paints;  paper 
bags,  not  printed  upon;  paper,  blotting;  paper,  toilet;  paper,  wall;  pianos;  pine 
boards,  sawn  and  planed;  rope  and  cordage;  sausage  skins;  skirting,  manufactured 
timber;  spokes  and  hubs,  put  together  but  unfinished;  steel  ceilings;  stepladders; 
tar;  tents  and  marquees;  tinware;  tools,  mechanics';  trucks,  store,  not  hand-carts; 
tubing,  rubber;  turpentine;  twine,  upholsterers';  tires,  bicycle,  perambulator,  motor, 
and  tricycle;  vegetables,  preserved;  wheelbarrows;  wheels,  cart,  carriage  or  wagon, 
unfinished  and  without  tires;  whips;  windows;  wire  mesh  for  reinforcing  concrete; 
wire,  steel,  for  reinforcing  concrete;  wood  pulp  boards,  for  partitions  in  buildings; 
wrapping  paper,  printed  upon,  all;  wringers,  clothes. 


By  way  of  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba,  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Keports  Nos.  580  and  584,  the  following  notes  taken  from  the  report 
of  Enrique  E.  Margarit,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  Street,  Havana,  for  the  week  ended 
April  9,  1915,  may  be  reproduced: — 

Fish  in  Drums. — The  market  for  this  fish  during  the  past  week  has  been  quiet  but 
steady.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  $8,  haddock  at  $7.25,  and  hake  at  $5.50  per  100  pounds. 
Recent  importations  have  been  as  follows:—^ 


Codfish  in  Cases. — An  active  demand  continues  for  the  Norwegian  variety  but  is 
slack  for  cod  from  other  sources.  With  the  expectation  of  arrivals  prices  have  declined 
and  Norwegian  cod  is  now  quoted  at  $10.50  per  case  and  other  cod  at  from  $9  to  $10 
per  case.  On  April  6,  94  cases  arrived,  and  on  the  following  day  729  cases  were 
imported. 

Herrings. — The  demand  for  bloaters  has  not  fallen  off  and  $1.40  per  large  box  is 
quoted. 

Gouda  Cheese. — The  ss.  Monterey  on  April  6  brought  732  cases  of  Gouda  cheese 
and  on  April  7  the  ss  Saratoga  arrived  with  359  cases.  Stocks  of  this  commodity 
being  heavy  there  is  a  lack  of  demand  and  quotations  remain  unchanged,  ranging  at 
$26  for  farmers  and  $23  per  100  pounds  for  factory. 

Potatoes. — The  ss.  Esparta  on  April  7  arrived  with  6,310  bags  and  3,129  barrels 
of  potatoes  from  Boston.  The  only  other  importation  of  any  account  during  the 
week  was  100  bags  from  New  York  on  the  ss.  Saratoga.  There  has  been  an  active 
demand  for  potatoes  and  as  stocks  have  been  reduced,  holders  have  raised  their  price 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 


Drums. 


March  31,  per  ss.  Pastores. 

April  6,  "  Monterey 
"  7,  "  Esparta.  , 
"        7,       "  Saratoga. 


100 
100 
43 
12 
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for  bags  but  not  for  barrels.  Quotations  stand  at  $3  per  barrel  and  at  $1.75  per  100 
pounds  for  bags. 

Exchanges. — New  York  3  d/s.  5  per  cent  premium,  on  Spanish  gold. 

London  s/d.  13£  per  cent  premium,  on  Spanish  gold. 

From  April  1,  operations  are  being  effected  in  United  States  or  Cuban  current 
money,  which  lias  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  prices  quoted  above  are  therefore 
understood  in  said  money. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  railways.  These 
tender  forms  have  not  yet  come  to  hand  but  when  received  they  may  be  inspected  by 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  (Refer  file  No.  A  1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the 
date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  28,547.  May   5. —  20,700  gallons  raw  linseed  oil. 

28,547.  May   5. —       360  gallons  pale  boiled  linseed  oil. 

28,547.  May   5. —    6,700  gallons  boiled  linseed  oil. 

28,547.  May   5. —  16,000  gallons  double-boiled  linseed  oil. 

28,722.  July  14. — 100,000  yards  flax  tarpaulin  canvas. 

28,391.  Sept.  15. —  1-7  ton  crane  locomotive  engine. 

28,391.  Sept.  15. —  1  set  of  working  drawings  for  crane  locomotives. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco  April  13,  due  Melbourne  May  4. 
From  Vancouver  June  9,  due  Melbourne  July  3. 
From  Vancouver  July  9,  due  Melbourne  August  6. 
From  San  Francisco  August  3,  due  Melbourne  August  24. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

Copies  of  indents  forwarded  by  the  Queensland  Railway  Department,  Brisbane, 
to  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland  in  London  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  and  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers at  the  Department.    (Refer  File  No.  A  1435). 

Particulars  of  the  indents  are  outlined  as  follows: — 

List  of  indents  for  the  requirements  of  the  Queensland  Government  railways  for- 
warded on  March  11,  1915,  to  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland,  London. 


Line  No.  Particulars. 

1  27  Copper  plates. 

2  Copper  rod. 

3  3,000  Copper  coated  solid  drawn  steel  tubes. 

4  300  Cast  steel  spoked  wheel  centres. 

5  250  Carriage  axles. 

6  Locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon  tires. 

6  A  Carriage  and  wagon  tires. 

7  Lengths  of  steel  for  retaining  rings. 
1  Hot  water  boiler  washer. 

9  24  Spare  parts  for  hot  water  injectors. 

10  1,476  Spare  parts  for  sellers  injectors. 

11  Spare  parts  for  Detroit  sight-feed  lubricators. 

12  500  feet  special  section  Dixtrudo  metal. 

13  12  lbs.  1-in.  "  Okonite  "  tape  for  insulating. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. — Continued. 


Line  No.  ,  Particulars. 

14  2  sheets  of  phosphor  bronze. 

15  2  Gross  brass  connecting  studs. 

16  Coppered  carbon  brushes. 

17  144  Emery  papers  for  disc  grinder. 

18  100  Artificial  stone  segments. 

19  110  yards  twin  flexible  cord. 

20  24  "  Superlux  "  reflectors. 

21  ,  1  cwt.  Manganeesite  paste. 

22  48,000  Solid  drawn  steel  ferrules. 

23  25  Steel  tubes  for  ferrules. 

24  13  tons  steel  bars. 

25  100  Public  carriage  door  locks. 

26  1,000  Private  carriage  door  locks. 

27  500  7-inch  drag  springs. 

28  500  Locomotive  drawhook  volute  springs. 

29  1,000  Stem  buffer  springs. 

30  7,000  feet  split  brass  tubing. 

31  15,000  feet  angle  brass. 

32  10,000  yards  of  seaming  lace. 

33  5,000  yards  pasting  lace. 

34  4,000  yards  of  hat  cord. 

35  10,000  gross  Morocco  buttons. 

36  6  Duplex  sanding  valves. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries : — 

South  Africa. 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  published  the  following  summary 
of  certain  customs  decisions,  which  have  been  issued  under  date  of  February  24,  1915, 
by  the  South  African  Commissioners  of  Customs  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable 
on  various  articles  imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  following  are  the  principal  decisions  given : — 


Articles. 

No.  of 
Tariff  Head- 
ing. 

Rates  of 
Import  Duty. 

Rebate  upon  goods  the 
growth,  produce  or 

manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 
and  reciprocating 
British  Possessions. 

Oils,  fishing  and  stuffing  (for  leather  dressing — 
t  Salting  syringes  (brine  pumps)  

53  (j) j 
|  193 

114  (A) 

25%  ad  val. 
or 

3d.  per  lb. 
(whichever 
shall  be  the 
greater. ) 

* 

3%  ad  val. 

3%  ad  val. 

3%  ad  val. 
Whole  duty. 

*  Since  the  issue  of  the  above  Customs  Notice,  it  has  been  proposed  to  increase  the  rate  of  duty  under 
Tariff  item  No.  193  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
allowed  on  British  gDods. 

t  Revised  decision. 
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New  Zealand. 

Mr.  'W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  has  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  importation  of  certain  footwear  into  New  Zealand  has  been  prohibited 
by  order  in  council,  as  follows: — 

CERTAIN  FOOTWEAR  PROHIBITED. 

Whereas  by  section  forty-six  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
Governor  may  from  time  to  time  by  order  in  council  prohibit  the  importation  into 
New  Zealand  of  any  goods  the  sale  of  which  in  New  Zealand  would  be  an  offence 
against  the  law: — 

And  whereas  it  is  an  offence  against  the  Footwear  Kegulations  Act,  1913,  for 
any  person  to  sell  any  boots  or  shoes  (including  slippers  and  sandles)  the  soles  of 
which  consist  wholly  or  partly  of  leather,  or  any  imitation  of  leather,  or  of  any 
material  having  the  appearance  of  leather,  unless — 

(a)  The  soles  thereof  are  of  leather  without  admixture  or  addition  other 
than  of  materials  used  for  filling  spaces,  shanks,  or  rubber  outsoles;  or,  in  the 
case  of  ladies'  fancy  or  evening  footwear,  of  heels  of  wood  or  celluloid;  or 

(b)  A  statement  of  the  material  or  materials  composing  the  soles  thereof 
is  conspicuously  and  legibly  stamped  upon  or  impressed  into  the  outer  surface 

of  the  sole  of  each  boot  or  shoe. 

Now,  therefore,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 
in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authorities  conferred  upon  him  by  section 
forty-six  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913,  and  of  all  other  powers  and  authorities  enabling 
him  in  that  behalf,  doth  hereby  prohibit  the  importation  into  New  Zealand,  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  the  following 
goods,  that  is  to  say:  Boots  and  shoes  (including  slippers  and  sandals)  the  sale  of 
which  in  New  Zealand  would  be  an  offence  against  the  Footwear  Regulation  Act,  1913. 

United  States. 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  on  March  26,  1915,  overruled  the 
protest  against  an  assessment  of  duty  on  fish  in  oil,  claimed  to  be  subject  to  duty  as 
fish,  skinned  or  boned,  as  follows: — ■ 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FISH  FOR  DUTY. 

Under  the  general  plan  of  the  fish  schedule  of  the  Act  of  1909,  Congress  taxed 
fish,  except  those  mentioned  eo  nomine,  by  means  of  a  series  of  gradiations  based 
primarily  on  the  condition  of  advancement;  the  rate  of  duty  increasing  as  the  state 
of  advancement  increases,  considering  the  package,  the  packing,  and  the  preparation, 
all  taken  together.  Under  this  plan,  the  fish  hereunder  consideration  are  dutiable 
under  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  270,  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  at  the  appropriate  rate  as 
fish  in  oil  in  tins,  and  not  as  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  under  paragraph  273. 

This  purpose  so  plainly  appears  from  the  language  used  by  Congress  that  the 
above  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  irrespective  of  which  of  the  two  provisions,  when 
separated  from  the  context,  would  be  the  more  specific. 

The  merchandise  in  controversy  is  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  fish,  skinned  and 
boned,  which  is  packed  in  tin  packages  with  oil.  It  was  classified  for  duty  at  the 
appropriate  rate  according  to  the  measurement  of  the  tin  under  paragraph  270,  Act  of 
1909,  and  is  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  272  at  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  or  under  paragraph  273  at  1  cent  per  pound  as  mackerel,  or  under  the  first  part 
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of  said  paragraph  at  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  as  fish,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  or 
otherwise  prepared.  But  the  main  reliance  is  placed  upon,  and  the  issue  rested  under, 
the  further  claim  under  paragraph  273  as  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  at  1£  cents  per  pound. 

Considering  first,  then,  the  claim  as  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  this  seems  to  be  ruled 
by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  in  Benson  v.  United 
States  (Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  467;  T.  D.  33882),  affirming  G.  A.  7465  (T.  D.  33472).  In 
that  case  the  merchandise  was  fish  balls  and  fish  pudding,  and  it  was  there  held  first  to 
be  taxable  as  fish  because  of  the  mixed  material  clause  in  paragraph  481,  reading: — 

481.  *  *  On  articles  not  enumerated,  manufactured  of  two  or  more  materials,  the 
duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at  which  the  same  would  be  chargeable  if  composed 
wholly  of  the  component  material  thereof  of  chief  value    *      *  *. 

Then,  dealing  with  it  as  fish,  it  was  held  to  be  taxable  as  fish  in  tin  packages 
rather  than  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  although  both  provisions  would  equally  cover  the 
merchandise  as  fish. 

In  that  case  the  importers'  counsel,  in  his  brief,  argued  that,  assuming  the  mixed 
material  clause  applied,  the  merchandise  would  have  to  be  classified  as  fish,  skinned 
or  boned,  rather  than  as  fish  in  tins,  "  unless  we  are  to  say  that  the  covering  or  con- 
tainer rather  than  the  form  of  the  materials  imported  is  the  controlling  thing."  Fur- 
ther arguing  that— 

The  contention  that  the  covering  tin  has  any  overmastering  force  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  got  its  coup  de  grdce  in  Ahlbrecht  v.  United  States  (2  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  471 ;  T.  D. 
32226),  which  was  reaffirmed  in  United  States  v.  Nessle  (T.  D.  33312).  In  the  former  case 
this  court  referred  to  the  provision  for  "all  other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  packages"  as 
a  "general  provision."  Fish  in  tin  packages  are  on  a  parity  with  fish  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs, 
boxes,  or  half  barrels — they  are  all  general  provisions  describing  the  covering  or  container  and 
nothing  more. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind — granting  similitude — the  provision  for  "  fish,  skinned  or 
boned,"  plainly  controls.     (See  importers'  brief,  p.  13.) 

Judge  Montgomery,  speaking  for  the  court,  expressly  overruled  that  contention 
in  the  following  clear  and  explicit  language: — 

Undoubtedly  the  fish  content  in  question  is  fish,  skinned  and  boned;  but  they  are  also  fish 
in  tin  packages,  and  were  the  importation  composed  wholly  of  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  namely,  fish,  would  be  dutiable  as  fish  in  tins. 

That  seems  to  us  a  distinct  finding  that  the  fish  in  tins  provision  controls  over 
the  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  provision. 

Judge  Montgomery  further  added  language  which  implies  that  even  if  the  two 
provisions  could  be  considered  equally  specific,  then,  by  reason  of  the  further  clause 
in  paragraph  481,  which  reads: — 

If  two  or  more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any  imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty 
at  the  highest  of  such  rates. 
Still  the  fish  in  tins  provision  controlled. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  if  the  provision  for  fish  in  tins  controls  over  that 
for  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  necessarily  the  provision  for  fish  in  tins  in  oil  would  also 
control  over  that  for  fish,  skinned  or  boned. 

Further,  irrespective  of  the  case  above  cited,  if  this  question  had  been  a  case  of 
first  impression,  we  would  have  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Looking  at  the  fish 
schedule  of  the  Act  of  1909  as  a  whole,  and  considering  its  general  scope  and  effect 
in  order  to  get  at  the  intent  of  the  congress,  we  find  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
herring  and  mackerel  clauses,  which,  by  reason  of  a  specific  eo  nomine  designation, 
fall  outside  the  general  plan  and  are  subject  to  a  different  rule,  congress  evidently 
intended,  first,  that  the  most  advanced  class  of  fish,  to  wit,  those  packed  in  tins  with 
oil  added  for  flavour  and  preservation,  and  therefore  increasing  the  expense  of  pre- 
paration, should  pay  the  highest  rate;  second,  the  slightly  less  advanced  goods,  although 
packed  in  the  same  way  but  containing  no  oil,  namely,  the  fish  in  tins,  should  pay 
the  next  highest  rate;  and  third,  that  fish  packed  in  packages  of  less  than  one-half 
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barrel,  whether  tin  or  other  material,  should  also  pay  the  rate  for  fish  in  tins;  and, 
finally,  that  fish  not  in  any  of  the  above  classes  should  pay  a  still  lower  rate  of  1) 
cents  per  pound  if  advanced  to  the  condition  of  skinned  or  boned,  and  if  not  advanced 
even  to  that  condition,  but  simply  fresh,  packed  in  ice,  salted,  or  otherwise  prepared, 
the  lowest  rate  of  all,  namely,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  should  apply. 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  gradations  based  primarily  on  the  condition  of  advancement, 
all  fish  (except  those  mentioned  eo  nomine)  were  covered,  the  rate  of  duty  continually 
increasing  as  the  state  of  advancement  increased,  considering  the  package,  the  packing, 
and  the  preparation,  all  taken  together. 

Under  a  comprehensive  plan  like  this,  the  question  does  not  turn  upon  whether  a 
particular  provision,  considered  without  reference  to  the  general  plan,  is  more  orTess 
specific  than  some  other  particular  provision  likewise  segregated  for  comparison. 

The  rule  of  construction  based  on  the  fact  that  one  provision  is  more  specific  than 
another  can  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  intent  of  Congress  does  not  clearly  appear 
from  the  general  scheme  of  the  provision  of  schedule  construed  as  a  whole.  Rules  of 
construction  can  only  be  resorted  to  to  find  the  intent  of  the  legislature  when  such 
intent  is  doubtful  and  does  not  plainly  appear  from  the  language  itself. 

As  is  said  in  Sutherland's  Statutory  Construction  (sec.  234)  : 

The  rules  of  construction  with  which  the  books  abound  apply  only  when  the  words 
used  are  of  doubtful  import. 

Therefore,  we  hold  that  the  provision  under  which  classification  is  made  covering 
fish  in  tins  in  oil  was  intended  by  the  Congress  to  be  controlling  over  that  for  fish, 
skinned  or  boned,  irrespective  of  which  is  the  more  specific. 

The  rule  as  to  which  clause  is  more  specific  could  not  be  applied  here  in  any  event, 
for  while  it  is  true  that  fish,  skinned  and  boned,  may  not  necessarily  be  in  tins  in  oil, 
it  is  likewise  true  that  fish  in  oil  in  tins  may  or  may  not  be  fish,  skinned  and  boned.  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  that  the  one  provision  is  more  specific 
than  the  other. 

The  importers'  counsel  contend  that  fish,  skinned  and  boned,  is  more  specific  if  we 
consider  the  consumable  thing  and  its  condition,  instead  of  considering  it  along  with 
the  container  and  the  oil  in  which  it  is  packed.  But  that  is  not  to  apply  the  rule  as  to 
which  paragraph  is  the  more  specific,  but  is  to  bring  in  other  considerations,  and  then 
to  attempt  to  invoke  the  rule  thus  limited. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  fish  schedule  which  indicates  an  intent  to 
fix  the  duty  upon  the  preparation  of  the  consumable  thing  alone,  as  distinguished  from 
the  preparation  of  the  fish  in  a  particular  container  or  a  particular  packing,  such  as 
oil. 

As  to  the  other  claims,  there  was  no  evidence  introduced  to  support  the  claim  as 
mackerel,  and  the  claim  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  as  fish,  dried,  salted,  or 
otherwise  prepared,  was  ruled  adversely  to  the  importer  in  the  recent  case  of  Chee 
Chong  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  decided  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals,  March  3,  1915  (5  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,— ;  T.  D.  35194),  following  the  principle 
in  the  case  of  Loggie  v.  United  States  (137  Fed.,  813;  T.  D.  26340),  both  of  which 
authorities  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  general  interpretation  of  the  fish  schedule 
herein  adopted. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

JAPAN. 

REPORT  ON  THE  TRADE  OF  FORMOSA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1913. 

(By  Mr.  Consul  Harrington.) 

TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Formosa  (with 
Japan  and  foreign  countries)  for  the  year  1913,  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year 
added  for  comparison : — 


1912.  1913.  Decrease. 

Imports  £      6,393,240  £      6,212,150  £  181,090 

Exports                                                       6,400,750  5,449,040  951,710 

   ,  — ,  

Total  £     12,793,990  £     11,661,190  £  1,132,800 


Thus  while  the  imports  suffered  the  small  decline  of  2 :8  per  cent.,  the  exports  fell 
off  14-9  per  cent,  making  the  total  decrease  about  8-9  per  cent.  The  exports  showed 
special  weakness,  the  figures  being  below  those  of  all  years  since  and  including  1910. 

CONDITION  OF  TRADE. 

The  disappointment  over  the  trade  of  1913  was  almost  entirely  centred  in  the 
exports.  The  year  1912  had  represented  a  minor  decline  in  values  leaving  the  island, 
and  it  had  been  confidently  expected  that,  if  no  destructive  storms  supervened,  a  steady 
advance  would  take  place. 

No  exceptional  damage  could  be  laid  to  the  weather  during  1913;  nevertheless 
trade  (particularly  exports)  was  generally  very  unfavourable.  A  variety  of  causes 
contributed  to  the  decline.  The  financial  and  commercial  depression  in  Japan  had, 
of  course,  a  general  influence,  but  the  specific  reasons  were  still  more  important. 
Sugar  failed  entirely  to  recover  the  set-back  of  storms,  deteriorated  seed,  etc.,  of  the 
previous  year;  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  1912  (itself  a  bad  year) 
was  exported  during  191$;  fortunately  an  advance  in  price  slightly  ameliorated  the 
position.  Tea  was  disappointing,  while  several  manufactures  and  productions  which 
had  been  gradually  expanding  in  previous  years  mostly  receded  or  showed  no  vitality. 

Fortunately  there  was  an  excellent  rice  crop,  admitting  of  large  exports,  and  prices 
generally  were  good;  further,  Government  expenditure  on  works,  railways,  etc.,  was  well 
maintained,  so  that  employment  and  business  on  the  whole  were  not  so  bad  as  trade 
statistics  might  indicate.  The  following  table  gives  the  trade  figures  of  recent  years, 
and  shows  the  decline  in  exports  to  below  the  amount  for  1910 : — 


Year.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1909  £      3,736,070  £      4,899,900  £  8,635,970 

1910                                                            4,994,290  „     6,117,18'0  11,111,470 

1911                                                            5,440,410  6,603,150  12,043,560 

1912                                                            6,393,240  6,400,750  12,793,990 

1913                                                            6,212,150  5,449,040  11,661,190 


IMPORTS. 

The  total  imports  were  £6,212,150,  of  which  £4,372,230  (70  per  cent.)  is  recorded  as 
coming  from  Japan;  this  amount  probably  includes  goods  really  coming  from  abroad 
transhipped  at  Japan  ports. 
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The  principal  item?  imported  directly  from  foreign  countries  were: — 

Opium  •  £  385,240 

Rice   216,230 

Fertilizers  (oilcake)  •■•  167,500 

Kerosene  oil   94,060 

Cotton  goods   89,880 

Tobacco   70,840 

Drug's,  various   68,690 

Paper,  Chinese   67,410 

Timber   64,780 

Beans   48,640 

Machinery   38,230 

Packing  mats   34,530 

Gunny  bags   32,720 

Coal   29,930 

Rails  and  fittings  ;.  28,400 

Other  imports  were  metals,  iron  pipes,  condensed  milk,  porcelain  and  earthenware, 
tea  lead,  etc. 


The  principal  imports  coming  from  Japan  were: — 


Provisions    (mostly  fish,  vegetables,  tinned  goods,  etc.)  £  775,430 

Cotton  goods   416,150 

Iron  and  steel  goods   349,730 

Timber   261,310 

Fertilizers   180,910 

Flour   167,470 

Cement   161,110 

Sak6  155,600 

Sugar,  refined,  and  candy..   155,220 

Rice   104,310 

Drugs   102,720 

Machines  and  instruments   93,0*0 

Paper   90,510 

Hosiery  and  clothing   88,720 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes    70,620 

Animals  and  plants   63,320 

Iron  ore   58,210 

Matches   54,360 

Woollen  and  silk  tissues   54,060 

Beer   54,000 

Japanese  clogs  and  boots   44,280 

Bean  oil   43,860 

Railway  sleepers   39,490 

Beans   33,020 

Dyes  and  paints   30,750 


Other  imports  were  kerosene  oil,  soap,  yarns,  gunny  bags,  coal,  porcelain,  glass- 
ware, metals,  clocks  and  watches,  vehicles,  umbrellas,  lamps,  etc. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  from  both  Japan  and  foreign  countries  was  spread 
over  a  large  number  of  items.  Of  the  various  countries  the  United  Kingdom  suffered 
the  greatest  set-back,  the  1913  total  being  less  than  half  that  of  the  previous  year; 
practically  all  classes  of  cotton  goods,  some  woollens,  condensed  milk,  building 
materials,  engines  and  machinery  showed  a  decline;  in  many  cases,  however,  the 
decrease  was  rather  due  to  a  dwindling  demand  than  to  competition.  The  small 
Australian  trade,  as  well  as  that  from  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  declined  consider- 
ably. 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  Germany  and  China  all  declined,  while  those 
from  French  and  Dutch  India,  Turkey  and  Persia  showed  large  increases. 

The  small  decline  in  J apanese  imports  was  spread  over  a  large  number  of  items, 
cotton  goods  and  timber  showing  the  greatest  fall;  while  provisions,  iron  and  steel, 
refined  sugar,  cement  and  other  articles  increased  substantially. 


LOCOMOTIVES  AND  MACHINERY. 

Under  these  headings  there  was  an  all  round  decline,  mainly  due  to  the  completion 
of  orders  for  the  time  being,  and  especially  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  sugar  industry ; 
of  sugar  machinery  \he  total  dwindled  from  £106,570  to  £6,350,  practically  all  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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Under  the  heading  of  locomotives,  tenders  and  engines  generally,  the  foreign 
imports  were: — 


United  States  £  8,200 

Japan  ,   4,030 

United  Kingdom   3,810 

Denmark   500 

Germany   120 


All  figures,  except  those  for  Denmark,  show  a  large  decline  from  1912. 


RAILWAY  MATERIALS. 

The  imports,  mostly  rails  and  fittings,  were  as  follows: — 

United  States  £  23,270 

Japan   10,120 

Germany   3,940 

Denmark   3,240 

Japan  and  Germany  show  each  a  large  decline. 


BRIDGE  AND  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Imports  of  these  items  came  from: — 

Japan   £35,040 

United  Kingdom   560 

Germany   180 

Japan  showed  a  small  increase,  but  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
declined  very  greatly,  while  the  large  American  import  disappeared  entirely. 


TEXTILES. 

Although  the  import  of  textiles  declined  generally,  Japan  held  her  own  far  better 
than  foreign  countries,  a  natural  result  of  the  tariff  and  of  the  close  business  connection 
between  the  countries  Cotton  goods  came  from: — 

Japan  £  416,150 

United  Kingdom   40,910 

Hong-Kong  ,   6,100 

Netherlands   3,270 


The  last  three  cases  include  only  shirtings  and  sheetings,  satins  and  Italians,  but 
the  total  of  all  cottons  for  foreign  countries  was  only  £89,880,  so  that  the  advantage 
enjoyed  by  Japan  is  apparent. 

The  trade  in  woollen  tissues  is  naturally  small  in  the  hot  climate  of  Formosa,  but 
while  the  small  foreign  imports  declined  from  the  previous  year,  those  from  Japan 
remained  stationary.  In  woollen  cloths  and  serges  the  import  from  Germany  (£6,250) 
showed  an  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  British  articles,  which  declined  to  £960. 


OIL  CAKE. 

Practically  all  the  fertilizer  imported  is  bean  oil  cake  from  China  and  Manchuria. 
The  1913  figures  showed  a  considerable  decline  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  due  to 
stocks  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1912. 

GUNNY  BAGS. 

Imports  from  Japan  (£21,930)  were  stationary,  but  from  foreign  countries 
(£32,720 — practically  all  from  India)  there  was  a  considerable  recovery  from  the 
decline  of  1912.    This  was  due,  it  is  stated,  to  the  special  demand  of  the  good  rice 
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crop.  The  bag  from  Japan  is  considerably  cheaper  than  its  foreign  competitor,  and 
even  if  size  and  quality  be  the  reason,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  latter  to  hold  its  own 
in  normal  circumstances. 

KEROSENE  OIL. 

In  value  of  import  from  abroad  the  United  States  still  held  premier  place,  but  in 
quantity  the  Dutch  Indies  took  the  lead  during  1913.    The  figures  were: — 

Gallons. 

United  States   1,596,555    f  4-9,810 

Dutch  Indies  ,   1,778,183  44,260 

From  Japan  786,398  gallons,  valued  at  £28,140,  were  imported. 


CONDENSED  MILK. 

In  1913  the  market  was  shared  by  the  following: — 

United  States   £  18,54-0 

Japan   15,550 

In  1911  about  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  import  had  been  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  this  had  practically  disappeared  in  1913;  some  would,  however,  probably 
be  included  in  the  import  from  Japan. 

EXPORTS. 

The  leading  exports  to  Japan  and  foreign  countries  were: — 

Rice  '  £  1,601,800 

Sugar   1,580,160 

Tea  "   670,570 

Camphor   495,720 

Copper   216,980 

Camphor  oil                                                                                      .  ..  172,620 

Alcohol   153,880 


Total   .  .£  4,891,730 


This  amount  is  just  under  90  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade. 
The  above  leading  items  are  the  same  as  those  of  1912,  but  the  drop  in  value  from 
£5,864,920  (nearly  £1,000,000)  is  a  measure  of  the  trade  depression  of  1913. 


SUGAR. 

Although  not  the  largest  export  during  the  year  under  review,  sugar  nevertheless 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  position  of  the  trade  of  Formosa,  and  its 
exceptional  decline  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  depression  of  1913.  The  year 
1912  had  itself  shown  a  disappointing  decrease,  but  in  1913  the  export  'declined  still 
further,  the  production  falling  below  that  of  1909.  Not  only  did  the  export  to  Japan 
largely  decrease,  but,  apart  from  a  nominal  amount  to  Manchuria,  the  small  trade  to 
foreign  countries  (£175,520  in  1912)  disappeared  entirely  in  1913. 

The  average  forecast  of  production  had  been  1,400,000  cwts.  of  centrifugals  and 
200,000  cwts.  of  brown  sugar,  but  though  no  exceptional  storms  took  place  the  output 
was  still  lower,  being: — 

Cwts. 

Centrifugals   1,240,660 

(Brown   166,545 

Total   .    .  .  1,407,205 


Which  compares  with  3,490,350  cwts.  in  1912  and  5,379,737  cwts.  in  1911. 
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The  estimated  production  for  1914  is  considerably  greater  than  that  for  1913, 
though  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  forecasts  in  view  of  past  experience.  One 
calculation,  admittedly  optimistic,  gives  the  following: — 

Cwts. 

Centrifugals   .  .  3,200,000 

Brown   .  >  430,000 


Total   3,630,000 


It  may  be  said  that  the  opening  months  of  the  1914  season  showed  a  great 
improvement  and,  given  reasonable  weather,  a  fair  production  seems  likely. 

TEA. 

The  year  1913  showed  a  further  small  decline  in  production  and  export  from  the 
figures  of  1912.  Including  Oolongs  and  Pouchongs,  23,193,056  pounds,  valued  at 
£654,460,  left  the  island,  as  compared  with  24,023,306  pounds,  valued  at  £689,656, 
during  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease  in  production  of  Oolong  tea  was  mainly  due  to  inferior  quality  of 
the  latter  crops,  due  to  lack  of  rain,  and  also  want  of  care  in  preparation. 

The  United  States  market  was  sluggish  throughout  the  year,  and  took  only  about 
14,080,000  pounds,  valued  at  £365,280,  a  decline  of  about  340,000  pounds  and  £17,300 
from  the  previous  year. 

The"  United  Kingdom  took  about  985,000  pounds,  valued  at  £26,280,  a  consider- 
able recovery  on  1912.  Hong  Kong  took  160,000  pounds,  worth  £3,880;  Australia, 
161,600  pounds,  worth  £3,840;  and  smaller  quantities  went  to  China,  Germany  and 
Canada. 

Pouchong  tea  showed  a  small  decline  in  quantities  and  value  from  the  previous 
year.  About  half  went  to  China,  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  the  Dutch  Indies, 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.    This  tea  is  almost  entirely  for  Chinese  consumption. 

The  1914  crop  is  expected  to  be  10  per  cent  under  that  of  1913. 

RICE. 

The  year  1913  had  fortunately  a  record  rice  crop,  a  fact  which  considerably  offset 
the  otherwise  bad  year.  The  crop  was  about  40,000,000  bushels  of  an  estimated  value 
of  £6,750,720,  being  thus  the  most  important  production  of  the  island.  This  means 
an  ample  supply  for  Formosa's  needs,  while  a  good  quantity  was  available  for  export; 
156,700  tons,  valued  at  £1,601,800,  went  to  Japan  against  90,752  tons,  worth  £1,047,446 
in  the  previous  year.  Naturally  the  price  receded  somewhat,  but  not  to  a  great  extent ; 
taking  1910  as  100,  1913  was  still  nearly  50  per  cent  higher  in  export  price. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  export,  there  was  also  a  con- 
siderable import  of  rice  from  Japan;  this  is  due  to  the  special  liking  of  the  Japanese 
population  for  their  native  grain. 

KEROSENE. 

The  output  of  kerosene  oil  was  6,325  gallons,  worth  £12,640,  a  considerable  advance 
over  1912.  Hopes  are  freely  expressed  that  Formosa  will  produce  large  quantities  of 
petroleum,  as  indications  are  found  in  numerous  places.  Byoritsu  at  present  yields 
the  greatest  quantity,  but  Banshoryo  in  the  south  of  the  island  is  regarded  hopefully 
as  a  possible  producing  centre. 

TIMBER. 

The  value  of  timber  exported  was  £13,910,  an  increase  of  about  £4,300  over  1912. 
The  production  has  not  been  as  great  as  expected.  Damage  to  the  mountain  railway 
at  Mount  Ari  and  delay  in  erecting  a  sawmill  are  given  as  the  reasons  for  the  slow 
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development,  but  expense  of  transport  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding  a  market 
w<  re  probably  contributing  causes.  This  industry  is,  however,  now  in  full  working 
order,  and  more  definite  progress  is  expected  during  1914. 


STANDING  OF  VARIOUS  PORTS. 

As  will  be  Been  in  Table  8,  Keelung  easily  maintained  its  position  as  premier 
;  rl :  in  fact,  it  has  shown  increased  imports  and  exports,  leaving  the  net  depression 
in  trade  to  be  shared  by  the  other  leading  ports.  Tamsui  still  showed  the  largest 
direct  t ratio  with  foreign  countries,  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  junk  traffic  with 
China,  while  some  of  the  Keelung  trade  to  and  from  Japan  was  probably  really  with 
foreign  countries.  The  decline  in  the  trade  of  Takow  was  entirely  due  to  the  dcrease 
in  the  export  -near  and  to  the  importation  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  machinery. 


SHIPPING. 

In  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Formosa,  1913  showed  but  little  change 
from  the  previous  year;  in  vessels  trading  with  Japan  there  was  a  small  decline.  The 
total  of  the  former  was  438  steamers  of  792,724  tons  entered  in  1913  against  435 
vessels  of  806,944  tons  during  1912;  sailing  vessels  (practically  all  junks)  numbered 
1H>9  of  34,513  tons  against  971  of  33,950  tons.  The  steam  vessels  trading  with  Japan 
(all  Japanese — this  service  counting  as  coastwise  traffic)  numbered  883  entries  of 
1,741,190  tons  and  sailing  vessels  3  to  23  tons  against  880  vessels  of  1,876,734  tong 
and  1  vessel  of  303  tons  during  1912.  The  decrease  in  tonnage  was  a  mark  of  the  bad 
trade  of  the  year. 

In  the  matter  of  shipping  Keelung,  the  leading  port,  showed  little  change  from 
the  previous  year.  In  foreign-going  steam  tonnage  that  port's  entries  showed  an 
increase  of  21,496  tons,  and  in  entries  from  Japan  a  decline  of  2*6,373  tons,  a  net 
decrease  of  4,877  tons.  The  other  leading  ports  showed  considerably  smaller  tonnage, 
except  Anping,  which  was  practically  stationary.  Takow  especially  showed  a  large 
decrease,  owing  to  the  bad  position  of  sugar. 

British  shipping  declined  still  further  from  43  steamers  of  145,456  tons  in  191:2 
to  37  steamers  of  124,329  tons  during  1913.  The  latter  were  distributed  between  Kee- 
lung (32  vessels  of  111,921  tons)  and  Takow  (5  vessels  of  12,408  tons) ;  no  other  port 
was  visited.  The  tea  trade  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  vessels  calling  at  Keelung, 
and  the  others  were  mostly  on  charter. 

American  shipping  was  also  due  entirely  to  liners  calling  at  Keelung  to  load  tea. 

Total  Value  of  Trade  with  Japan  and  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Year  1013. 

Country.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 
Foreign  Countries — 

United  Kingdom   £  176,760  £   109,970        £  286,730 

Australia   3,390  3,840  7,230 

Canada   130  600  730 

India   285,450    285,450 

Hong  Kong   9,880  36,660  46,540 

Straits  Settlements   2,980  9,810  12,790 

Total,  British  Empire..  £   478,590         £   160,880        £  639,470 

China,  including  Kwantung. .   ..  778,210  298,130  1,076,340 

United  States   129,110  585,150  714,260 

Dutch  India   51,740  108,560  160,300 

Persia   153,640    153,640 

Germany.     54,140  76,070  130,210 

French  India   115,140    115,140 

France   3,140  89,230  92,370 

Turkey   44,550  2,320  46,870 

Other 'countries   31,660  870  32,530 

Total   £1,839,920         £1,321,210  £3,161,130 

Japan   4,372,230  4,127,830  8,500,060 


Grand  total 


£6,212,150 


£5.449,040 


£11,661,190 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  STOVESi. 

Argentine  statistics  relative  to  the  importation  of  stoves  do  not  show  the  different 
classes  of  stoves,  but  give  cooking  and  heating  stoves  and  fireplaces  under  the  one 
heading.  In  1912,  according  to  an  American  consular  report,  the  total  importation 
of  stoves  into  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  4,003,818  pounds,  of  which  1,181,315 
pounds  came  from  Great  Britain,  1,128,700  pounds  from  the  United  States,  922,424 
pounds  from  France,  and  535,038  pounds  from  Germany.  The  1913  importations  were 
in  all  4,228,562  pounds,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  1,465,298  pounds.  The 
most  popular  type  of  heating  stove  on  the  local  market  is  the  coal-burning  Salamander 
of  the  oval-top  French  type,  received  from  both  France  and  Italy.  Owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  and  the  increased  use  of  central  heat  in  apartment  houses,  the 
sale  of  heating  stoves  is'very  limited  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  As  regards  cooking 
stoves,  practically  only  two  types  are  used  in  Buenos  Aires,  namely,  the  built-in  cement 
stoves  for  burning  charcoal,  and  gas  stoves.  The  former  are  very  largely  used  owing 
to  their  popularity  with  the  great  Italian  and  Spanish  colonies.  Gas  stoves  are  also 
very  popular,  a  fact  which  is  largely  due  to  the  progressive  policy  of  the  local  gas 
company,  which  carries  a  heavy  stock  of  gas  stoves  of  all  descriptions,  and  rents  them 
to  consumers  at  a  very  small  rental.  The  activity  of  the  gas  company  in  this  matter 
has  practically  eliminated  retail  sellers  of  gas  stoves  from  the  market.  It  might  be 
that,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  stoves  or  parts  from  Germany  at  present,  the 
company  would  consider  taking  on  another  line  of  gas  stoves.  There  is  an  English 
firm,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Clerget  &  Co.,  47  Calle  Maipu,  Buenos  Aires,  which  deals  in 
small  portable  gas  stoves,  selling  them  for  $5.25  United  States  currency  for  those  with 
two  burners  and  $9.34  for  those  with  three  burners.  For  cooking  in  the  small  cities 
and  in  the  country,  the  charcoal  stove  is  used  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  residents  and 
a  large  proportion  of  Argentine  families.  There  is,  however,  a  very  fair  demand  for 
inexpensive  coal  or  wood  burning  stoves.  Those  usually  sold  have  a  hot-water  tank 
built  in  or  attached  to  the  body  of  the  stove  and  the  trade  requires  that  the  hot-water 
tank  must  be  supplied  with  an  outlet  tap  or  faucet. — (Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

LEATHER  AND  SHOES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  increased  and  still  increasing  price  of  leather  in  New  Zealand  is  giving  rise 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety.  Because  of  the  export  of  hides,  in  obedience  to 
the  attractions  of  the  English  market,  the  New  Zealand  price  of  leather  has  been  raised 
five  times  in  the  last  two  months,  and  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  stable.  Naturally 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  resulted  in  a  vast  increase  of  imports  of  leather  into  Great 
Britain,  and  in  this  increase  New  Zealand  bore  a  part.  Ten  years  ago  the  export  of 
hides  was  comparatively  small,  but  latterly  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  now  it  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  The  following  table  shows  our  export  position  in  hides  since 
1900:— 


1900-1905  (average  per  year)   $  245,000 

1905-1910          "             "    365,000 

1912   1,078,386 

1913   1,273,777 

1914   1,790,872 


Two  years  ago,  when  American  buyers  began  operating  extensively  in  New  Zea- 
land, the  suggestion  was  advanced  by  local  buyers  that  to  conserve  the  leather  industry 
an  export  duty  should  be  imposed.  In  view  of  the  increased  danger  of  the  domestio 
supply  being  shortened  by  the  present  export  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  demand 
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for  an  export  duty  were  revived,  or  at  least,  if  the  Government  was  asked  to  take  such 
steps  as  would  insure  to  the  country  a  sufficient  supply  of  leather  for  its  own  needs. 

In  1913  New  Zealand  imported  footwear  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000,  and  the  New 
Zealand  factories  now  yearly  produce  goods  worth  nearly  $3,900,000.  In  view  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  war  industry  hy  the  war  demands,  the  extra  cost  of  shipment,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  arrival,  the  local  industry  has  the  opportunity  of  securing  to  itself 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  hitherto  done  in  the  imported  article,  although 
there  is  the  danger  of  the  prospective  exhaustion  of  sole  leather.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  war  this  has  not  been  exported  from  Great  Britain,  and  supplies  from  Australia 
are  reported  to  be  unprocurable,  so  that  the  New  Zealand  article  and  such  supplies  as 
may  he  procured  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  New  Zealand  leather,  it  is  said,  does  not  carry  the  weight  of  the  English  article, 
and  tears  are  also  entertained  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  in  the  country  for  our 
needs. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  SUPPLIES  OF  BOXWOOD. 

One  of  the  many  outcomes  of  the  war  is  the  present  shortage  and  high  price  of 
boxwood.  This  wood  is  extensively  used  for  wood- engraving  and  for  bobbins  and 
shuttles  in  the  textile  industries;  it  is  also  employed  for  making  measuring-rules  and 
certain  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  for  general  turnery  purposes.  The 
demand,  therefore,  is  large,  and  as  only  a  small  amount  of  boxwood  is  obtained  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  British  supplies  of  true  boxwood  have  for  many  years  past  been 
drawn  from  the  countries  bordering  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Several  substitutes 
for  true  boxwood  have,  however,  been  introduced,  and  one  of  these,  the  Knysna 
boxwood  (Gonioma  Kamassi),  has  been  exported  from  South  Africa  in  considerable 
quantities.  A  species  of  true  Buxus  (Buxus  Macowani)  is  also  found  in  South  Africa, 
the  trees  growing  freely  in  the  forests  of  the  Transkei  and  other  districts  of  the  Cape 
Province.  Samples  of  this  boxwood  recently  examined  at  the  Imperial  Institute  were 
found  to  be  very  similar  in  character  and  working  qualities  to  true  boxwood.  Technical 
tests  were  also  made  by  several  firms  utilizing  boxwood  for  various  purposes,  and  the 
general  opinion,  including  that  of  leading  wood  brokers,  was,  on  the  whole,  most 
favourable.  The  Imperial  Institute  has  accordingly  made  the  excellent  suggestion  to 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  government  that  it  would  be  well  to  place  a  trial  shipment 
of  this  South  Africa  boxwood  on  the  London  market. — (African  World.) 

RUSSIAN    AGRICULTURAL    MACHINERY  REQUIREMENTS. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Riga  reports  that,  according  to  the  local  press,  a  special  committee 
of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  immediate 
demand  in  Russia  for  agricultural  machines  and  implements  which  includes,  inter  alia, 
the  following: — 120,000  to  150,000  ploughs,  7,000  cultivators  and  spring  harrows, 
2,000  disc  harrows,  1,000  field  harrows,  3,000  to  4,000  threshing  machines,  15,000 
to  20,000  horse-rakes,  6,000  to  8,000  sorting  and  cleaning  machines,  4,000,000  scythes, 
500  tons  of  spades  and  shovels,  and  500,000  to  600,000  hay  rakes. 

Regarding  agricultural  machinery  in  general,  H.M.  Consul  writes  that  it  is 
considered  impossible  at  present  for  any  considerable  quantities  of  these  goods  to  be 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  America,  Sweden  or  elsewhere.  In  view  of  this 
situation  several  Russian  firms,  chiefly  in  the  south,  are  now  endeavouring  to  manu- 
facture various  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  themselves.  After  the  war  the  demand 
will  be  very  great  and  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  will  then  have  every  chance  of 
competing  successfully  with  those  of  America  and  Sweden.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized  before,  however,  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  send  out 
competent  and  energetic  representatives  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Russian 
market.  Representatives  will  attain  the  highest  measure  of  success  if  they  speak  the 
Russian  language  but  they  could  probably  manage  with  French,  at  any  rate  in  the 
larger  towns.    Russian  buyers  ask  for  low  prices  and  long  credits. 
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H.M.  Consul  has  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  latest  catalogue  (in  Russian)  issued  by 
the  Society  of  Lettish  Farmers,  and  this  may  be  consulted  by  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  at  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  73  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C.  The  cata- 
logue, which  includes  machinery,  etc.,  of  German  manufacture,  shows  the  current 
prices  of  various  articles  and  indicates  the  prices  Russian  buyers  would  be  willing 
to  pay.    (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

FINNISH  WOOD  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1914  the  sale  of  products  of  the  paper  industry  in 
Finland  reached,  generally  speaking,  the  same  figures  as  during  the  same  period  in 
1913.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  exports  of  wood  pulp,  due  to 
the  great  increase  of  the  production  of  cardboard  in  Finland.  The  exports  of  this 
latter  article  reached  33,000  tons  during  the  first  half  of  1914,  against  30,000  tons 
during  the  first  half  of  1913. 

It  appears  now  that  the  exports  of  cardboard  and  wood  pulp  have  suffered  less 
from  the  recent  events  than  the  exports  of  timber,  as  the  former  present  less  difficulty. 
At  present  the  production  of  wood  pulp  is  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water,  which  is  felt  all  over  Scandinavia.  This  circumstance  will  result  in  the 
limitation  of  the  stocks  of  wood  pulp,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  price  will  rise  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  consumers  of  the  Finnish  wood  pulp  as  France,  England, 
and  even  Russia  have  reduced  their  requirements  of  this  article.  The  local  cellulose 
industry  continues  to  progress;  there  is  no  scarcity  of  material.  Many  manufacturers 
had  secured  considerable  supplies  of  Glauber  salts  and  other  chemical  products.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  Finnish  cellulose  from  English  dealers,  who  give  very  fair 
prices.    (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  EXPORTS. 

Under  date,  February  10,  1915,  "-n  "  reports  that  the  export  of  deals,  battens  and 
boards,  with  smaller  dimensions  of  sawn  and  planed  timber,  from  Sweden  during 
1914  amounted  to  872,346  standards.  The  following  table  gives  the  export  figures  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  1914  export  was  the  lowest  of  the  period, 
with  the  exception  of  1909,  the  year  of  the  general  strike: — 


Tear.  Standards. 

1914   872,346 

1913   1,098,532 

1912   1,043,574 

1911    975,349 

1910   968,893 

1909   792,412 

1908    881,216 

1907   945,811 

190fi  . .   .   1,050,594 

1905   1,005,798 


The  writer  then  deals  with  the  export  from  the  various  districts.  It  appears  that 
Sundsvall  has  been  most  adversely  affected,  as  exports  have  declined  by  35-8  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  1913.  The  Hudiksvall,  Soderhamn  and  Gefle  districts  have 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  27-1  per  cent;  Hernosand,  22-6  per  cent;  Umea  and  Orns- 
koldsvik,  21-3  per  cent;  the  West  Coast,  11-5  per  cent;  the  northern  districts,  includ- 
ing Haparanda,  Luela,  Pitea,  and  Skelleftea,  9-3  per  cent,  and  Stockholm  and  Malmo 
8-6  per  cent.  '  In  spite  of  this  general  decline,  the  exports  to  certain  countries  show 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  1913,  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  9-4  per  cent;  Hol- 
land, 12-5- per  cent;  Spain,  2-7  per  cent;  and  some  other  European  countries,  4-2 
per  cent;  while  exports  to  the  following  countries  show  a  decline:  France,  65-3  per 
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cent;  Belgium,  69-4  per  cent;  Germany,  31-8  per  cent;  Denmark,  5-7  per  cent; 
South  Africa,  53-9  per  cent;  Australia,  44-3  per  cent,  and  other  non-European  coun- 
tries, 56-7  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  1914  export  is  estimated  at  165,000,000  kroner,  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  1912  export.  The  1913  export  was  valued  at  195,000,000  kroner.  The  writer 
then  gives  the  prices  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  1914  selling  season,  compared 
with  these  obtained  in  1913. — (Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  IN  CHEESE. 

American  cheese,  of  which  the  exports  had  decreased  from  nearly  150,000,000 
pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1881  to  less  than  2,500,000  in  1914,  is  again  finding  its  way 
to  foreign  markets  in  rapidly  increasing  amounts.  The  half  year  ending  December 
showed  a  total  export  of  over  2,500,000  pounds;  January,  1915,  3,000,000  pounds;  and 
February,  nearly  7,500,000  pounds;  the  aggregate  for  eight  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  being  13,000,000  pounds,  or  more  than  in  any  fiscal  year  since  1907. 

England  is  now  and  for  many  years  has  been  the  largest  foreign  market  for 
American  cheese.  The  February  shipments  thither  included,  according  to  recent 
statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  3,000,000  pounds  from 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  2,000,000  from  New  York,  and  1,000,000  from  Michigan, 
out  of  a  total  export  of  7,500,000  pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year  1894,  when  our  exports 
of  cheese  were  much  larger  than  at  present,  we  exported  61,500,000  pounds  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  10,000,000  to  Canada  and  other  British  North  America,  and  nearly 
500,000  pounds  to  South  America.  Last  year's  exports  were  distributed  not  only  to  the 
foregoing  countries  but  also  to  Panama,  the  British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  China,  Hong 
Kong,  and  other  Oriental  countries. 

Both  Federal  and  State  laws  have  tended  to  restrict  the  sale  of  cheaper  grades 
of  American  cheese.  The  most  recent  general  legislation  affecting  its  sale  was  the 
pure  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906,  which  requires  manufacturers  to  state  specifi- 
cally on  the  label  the  character  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale.  "  Filled  cheese,"  by 
which  is  meant  cheese  from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  removed  and  foreign  fats 
added,  has  been  legislated  against  in  several  States,  though  it  is  understood  that  certain 
grades  of  cheese  which  may  not  be  lawfully  manufactured  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
may  be  manufactured  for  export  in  response  to  foreign  orders  for  those  grades. 

The  domestic  cheese  product,  ranging  between  320,000,000  and  330,000,000  pounds 
annually,  is  from  five  to  six  times  as  much  as  the  annual  import  of  foreign  cheese. 
In  the  period  from  1893  to  1902  imports  of  cheese  fluctuated  between  10,000,000  and 
17,000,000  pounds  annually;  from  1903  to  1906,  between  20,000,000  and  30,000,000; 
and  from  1907  to  1913,  between  30,000,000  and  50,000,000,  while  in  the  fiscal  year  1914 
the  total  was  63,784,313  pounds,  valued  at  $11,010,693. 

Italy  and  Switzerland  are  the  leading  sources  of  our  imported  cheese,  having 
supplied  last  year  26|  million  and  221  million  pounds,  respectively,  as  against  nearly 
5^  million  from  France,  3§  million  from  the  Netherlands,  and  3>l  million  from  Greece, 
1  million  from  Canada,  and  smaller  amounts  from  Norway,  Germany,  England,  and 
Austria-Hungary.  The  most  popular  varieties  imported,  according  to  special  reports 
made  by  the  collectors  of  customs  in  connection  with  an  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  to  the  possibility  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  are: 
From  Italy,  the  Gorgonzola,  made  from  the  unskimmed  milk  of  the  cow;  Parmesan, 
or  Keggiano,  a  cow's-milk  cheese  popularly  used  for  grating  into  macaroni  or  soup; 
Romano,  or  Pecorino,  from  sheep's  milk ;  Caciocavalli,  said  to  be  thus  designed  because 
it  originally  bore  the  imprint  of  a  horse's  head  as  a  trade-mark;  and  Provoloni,  a 
hard  rennet  cheese  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  or  buffalo;  and  from  Switzerland  the 
Schweitzer,  a  rennet  cheese,  and  the  Emmenthal,  similar  to  the  Schweitzer  but  harder 
and  of  richer  milk.   Cheddar  and  Cheshire  cheeses,  made  in  England,  are  very  popular 
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in.  this  country,  as  also  the  Roquefort  and  Neufchatel  cheeses  of  France,  the  Camem- 
bert  of  France  and  Germany,  the  Stilton  cheese  of  England,  and  the  Edam  cheese  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1913  changed  the  duty  on  imported  cheese  from 
6  cents  per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Our  consumption  of  cheese  in  1910  was  3-8  pounds  per  capita.  The  census  of 
that  year  credited  Wisconsin  with  a  production  of  149  million ;  New  York,  106  million ; 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  from  12  to  14  million  pounds  each;  and  Illinois, 
Oregon,  California,  Vermont,  and  Minnesota,  from  3  to  5  million  pounds  each.  Utah 
and  Iowa  each  produced  over  1  million  pounds,  and  Colorado,  Indiana,  Arizona,  Wash- 
ington, Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire  approximately  a  half  million  pounds  each. — 
(U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

REASONS  FOR  INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Representatives  of  the  shipping  industry  in  Great  Britain  recently  issued  an 
official  statement,  writes  our  London  correspondent,  justifying  and  explaining  the 
causes  of  the  great  increase  in  freight  rates  that  has  taken  place  since  the  war  and  these 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:— 

1.  The  demands  for  oversea  transport  on  particular  trade  routes  at  the  moment 
exceed  the  supply  on  those  routes. 

2.  An  accumulation  of  tonnage  in  ports  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  an  absence 
of  tonnage  where  employment  offered. 

3.  Voyages  in  ballast  have  to  be  made  and  the  one  freight  has  to  cover  both  the 
outward  and  homeward  passage. 

4.  The  flow  of  trade  is  being  prevented,  because  the  time  occupied  in  discharging 
and  loading  the  ships  has  been  greatly  increased,  in  many  instances  it  has  been  doubled 
and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  trebled. 

5.  Increased  working  costs,  due  to  (a)  great  advance  in  the  working  expenses  of 
the  voyage,  including  wages  and  coal;  (b)  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  shore  labour; 
(c)  extraordinary  delays  in  port;  (d)  prolongation  of  many  voyages  under  Admiralty 
orders  to  avoid  war  risks;  (e)  loss  of  passenger  traffic  which  leaves  the  cargo  freight  as 
the  main  source  from  which  the  cost  of  the  voyage  has  to  be  provided;  (/)  serious 
falling  off  in  export  cargoes  from  this  country;  and  (g)  the  cost  of  war  risk  insurance. 
— {South  African  Commerce.') 

CHINESE  FRONTIER  TRADE  WITH  TIBET. 

The  great  bulk  of  China's  trade  with  Tibet  is  transacted  at  Tachienlu,  and  from 
its  location  on  the  exact  geographical  and  ethnological  boundary  of  China  and  Tibet, 
Tachienlu  is  marked  out  to  be  the  natural  emporium  of  the  trade  of  these  two 
countries.  East  of  it  the  conditions  which  obtain  are  those  under  which  trade  in  all 
parts  of  China  is  conducted:  communications,  transport,  currency,  are  all  Chinese. 
To  the  west  the  inhabitants,  except  for  a  handful  of  Chinese  officials,  merchants  and 
troops,  are  Tibetans,  and  the  ordinary  coinage  of  China  is  not  current;  while  owing 
to  the  high  altitudes  and  numerous  passes,  coolie  transport  is  no  longer  practicable, 
and  is  replaced  by  the  yaks,  ponies,  mules  and  asses  indigenous  to  the  country.  West 
of  Tachienlu  the  country  is  purely  Tibetan  in  its  people,  climate,  products  and  geo- 
graphical characteristics;  the  population  is  scanty  and  widely  distributed,  and  has  but 
few  of  the  requirements  which  form  the  base  work  of  commercial  activity  amongst 
more  civilized  and  advanced  peoples.  For  these  reasons  neither  the  border  lands  nor 
Tibet  itself  offer  much  apportunity  to  commercial  enterprize. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trade  between  China  and  Tibet  is  transacted  between  the 
large  Chinese  firms  in  Tachienlu  and  merchants  who  come  in  annually  from  Tibet  and 
from  the  larger  centres  of  the  border  country.  The  residue  concerns  solely  the 
balance  of  the  local  trade  of  the  border  lands,  and  is  carried  on  by  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
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retailers  who  either  have  shops  at  Tachienlu  and  other  centres  in  the  Chinese  sphere 
of  control,  or  travel  amongst  the  tribal  people,  for  the  most  part  as  distributors  on 
commission  for  the  Tachienlu  wholesale  houses.  There  are  in  addition  a  few  indepen- 
dent Chinese  merchants  who  buy  goods  at  Tachienlu  and  exchange  them  in  the  interior 
for  Dative  products;  the  trade  they  handle  is  of  very  small  bulk  when  compared  with 
that  transacted  at  Tachienlu. 

The  majority  of  the  Tibetan  and  border  merchants  who  come  to  Tachienlu  bring 
with  them  Dative  products  to  pay  for  the  Chinese  goods  they  buy.  Some,  however,  are 
buyers  only  and  bring  as  payment  gold  dust  or  Chinese  rupees  of  which  there  are  large 
quantities  in  Tibet  and  on  the  border.  Others  are  sellers  only  and  take  back  with 
them  Chinese  rupees  or  silver.  One  or  two  of  the  Tibetan  merchants  whose  dealings 
are  extensive  are  allowed  from  six  to  twelve  months'  credit,  and  eventually  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  Chinese  firms  by  remitting  the  money  to  Shanghai  via  India. 
— (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

STATISTICAL  POSITION  OF  SPELTER. 

The  unprecedented  and  spectacular  rise. in  the  price  of  spelter  in  January  and 
February  of  1915  has  caused  the  statistical  position  of  spelter  to  be  examined  as  never 
before.  The  large  stocks  at  smelters  at  the  beginning  of  1914,  the  much  larger  stocks 
at  smelters  at  the  mid  year,  and  the  great  demands  for  zinc  for  export  for  war  purposes 
have  served  to  augment  the  deep  interest  in  this  metal.  Spelter  at  St.  Louis  went 
from  $0,047  on  August  8,  1914,  to  $0,107  at  the  end  of  February.  The  estimated  total 
annual  consumption  of  spelter  in  the  United  States  is  378,500  tons. 

If  spelter-consuming  industries  in  the  United  States  enjoy  prosperous  conditions 
in  1915,  so  that  the  total  spelter  consumption  makes  its  normal  gain  (which,  however, 
in  view  of  the  high  price  of  spelter  and  the  resulting  effect  on  domestic  consumption 
is  scarcely  probable),  figured  on  the  totals  for  the  last  six  years,  the  total  domestic 
spelter  consumption  for  1915  would  approximate  397,000  tons.  If  to  this  we  add  a 
year's  domestic  exports  at  the  rate  shown  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe — ■ 
180,000  tons — and  a  year's  foreign  exports  (re-exports)  at  the  rate  during  the  latter  half 
of  1914,  equal  to  17,000  tons,  we  get  594,000  tons  as  the  possible  demand  for  spelter. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  maximum  possible  quantity  to  be  demanded.  Attention  was 
directed  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  a  press  bulletin,  in  August,  1914, 
to  the  opportunity  for  the  American  zinc  industry  to  supply  the  major  part  of  222,000 
tons  of  export  spelter  a  year  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Exports  of  spelter  for  seven 
months  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  197,000  tons  yearly.  Moreover,  there  remains  the 
possibility  of  the  trade  in  galvanized  sheets,  wire,  and  products  with  the  southern 
continents  and  Asia.  So  far  this  has  not  been  touched.  The  exports  of  galvanized 
sheets  in  1914  were  45,318  short  tons,  compared  with  86,475  tons  in  1913.  The  exports 
of  barbed  wire,  plain  and  galvanized,  were  105,078  tons,  as  compared  with  107,586  tons 
in  1912.  When  the  United  States  comes  into  its  share  of  the  trade  in  galvanized 
products  with  the  southern  continents  and  Asia  the  domestic  consumption  of  spelter 
will  be  increased  and  will  in  turn  increase  the  total  possible  demand  for  zinc  given  as 
594,000  tons  above. 

On  consideration,  the  domestic  smelting  capacity  seems  scarcely  more  than  equal 
to  this  possible  demand.  The  total  number  of  ordinary  retorts  completed  and  con- 
templated at  the  close  of  1914  is  124,016.  Some  of  those  contemplated  can  not  be 
completed  before  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year.  If  we  estimate  the  average 
capacity  per  retort  as  4£  tons  of  spelter  per  year,  the  capacity  of  124,016  ordinary 
retorts,  together  with  the  large  retorts  listed,  is  approximately  535,000  tons.  Add  to 
this  20,000  tons  of  stocks  on  hand  and  30,000  tons  of  remelted  spelter,  we  get  585,000 
tons.  If  we  take  into  account  that  the  maximum  smelter  capacity  indicated  above  can 
not  be  reached  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  consider  the  possibility  of  increased 
demand  for  galvanized  products,  it  seems  very  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  surplus 
smelter  capacity  or  accumulation  of  spelter  stocks  during  the  year.    Apparently  a 
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continued  decline  in  prices  can  come  about  only  by  a  slackening  in  the  foreign  demand 
for  spelter  for  war  purposes. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  zinc  resources  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  continguous  countries  usually  drawn  upon,  will  be  equal  to  the  possible 
demands  of  the  immediate  future. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  leading  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world's  production  of  spelter  (in  tons  of  2,000  pounds)  : — 


1906. 

1,131 
11,883 

168,067 
59,293 

225,997 
57,971 
16,150 

1907. 

1908. 



1,193 
14,063 

181,851 
61,512 

239,062 
60,029 
19,017 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Locality    in  which 
smelted  : 

Australia  

Austria  and  Italy, . 

Belgium  

France  and  Spain. . 

Germany  

Great  Britain  

Holland  

1,098 
12,522 

170,307 
61,438 

230,058 
61,286 
16,526 

""  13^931 
184,194 
61,859 
242,594 
65,422 
21,548 

560 
14,666 

190,233 
65,191 

251,046 
69,531 
23,121 

1,904 
18,602 

215,050 
70,791 

276,008 
73,803 
25,059 
7,363 
10,952 

286,526 

2,531 
21,609 
220,678 
79,543 
298,794 
63,086 
26,380 
8,959 
9,659 
338,806 

4,105 
23,928 

217,928 
78,289 

312,075 
65,197 
26,811 
10,237 
8,389 

346,676 

United  States  

Total  

United  States  percent- 
age of  world's  pro- 
duction   

10,595 
224,770 

775,857 
29-0 

10,735 
249,860 

9,740 
210,424 

8,758 
255,760 

9,514 
269,184 

813,830 

796,896 

854,066 

893,046 

986,061 

1,070,045 

1,093,635 

30-7 

264 

299 

30  1 

291 

31.7 

31  7 

~—(U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  April  15,  1915. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  .„  

Empire  Elevator  Co.   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co. . .   

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co . . . 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator 


Wheat. 


Total  terminal  elevators. 


Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Godench   

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co. . . 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Col  borne  

Prescott    

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1 . . 

No.  2. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. . 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   -  


Total  public  elevators. 
Total  quantity  in  store 


Bushels. 

230,833 
885,141 
1,674,945 
785,816 
1,287,656 
1,169,339 
1,706,066 
762,252 
569,815 

2,690,608 
11,490 
573,800 

12,347,761 


153,958 
346,748 

500,706 


19,922 


24,146 
201,512 
9,347 
240,406 

15,076 
29,160 
146,135 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

72,857 
357,463 
629,965 

73,058 
125,373 
582,257 
460,193 
326,118 
205,768 

789,227 
6,502 
239,222 


3,868,003 


467,006 
168,842 


635,848 


43,650 
45,702 


332,269 
133,789 


37,686 


157,496 
89,213 
3,273 
3,994 

318,646 


1,258,326 


14,106,793 


14,561 
95,277 


401,028 
134,779 
97,190 


1,335,931 


5,839,782 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

16,513 
58,741 
77,945 
20,640 
22,759 
32,956 
51,761 
54,912 
30,266 

82,663 

M96 


457,652 


17,520 
7,092 


24,612 


88,106 


8,578 
4,167 


100,851 


583,115 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

3,547 
157,818 
190,492 


327,116 
135,465 


95,050 


181,482 
51,838 
121,376 


1,264,184 


1,440 


1,440 


f  24,984 


24,984 
1,290,608 


t  Corn.     $  Not  reported. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  15,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

12,378 
2,171,218 
3,785,907 
3,330,900 
1,638,913 

'  Bushels. 

1,658 
282,940 
561,120 
102,584 
105,575 
55,806 

14,036 
2,562,262 
4,629,169 
3,529,624 
1,747,657 

55,806 

1,568,239 

109,104 
282, 142 
96,140 
3,169 

xT  _  c 

1,409,445 

10,151 

148,643 

Oats— 

1VT„    1     /~1  AIT 

12,347,761 

500,706 

1,258,426 

14,106,793 

248 

248 
1,531,072 
1,161,429 
644,955 
336,979 
139,675 
2,025,424 

982.883 

284.665 

Zoo,  024 

151,446 
91,142 
295,144 
105,523 
429,152 

TV'  O 

H9.9.  S9A           1 87  A93 

"E,_    AT  „    1   U  ~J 

TVT„    1   1 

519,244 

34,569 
41,835 
34,152 
53,534 

1,542,738 

Barley— 

Tvf  .    o  IT1  _  i.  i~\  XX7 

3,868,003 

635,848 

1,335,931 

5,839,782 

1,243 
17,362 
6,007 

1,243 
161,212 
225,193 
60,537 
31,643 
103,287 

143,850 
199,702 
25,930 
31,170 
57,000 

i  n  aqa 
iy,4o4 

34,607 
473 
46,287 

/"^  .  V  

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

457,652 

24,612 

100,851 

583,115 

1,032,826 
183,211 
28,764 

321 

1,033,147 
183,211 
29,883 

19,383 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

19,383 

1,264,184 

1,440 

1,265,624 
24,984 

24,984 

17,937,600 

1,162,606 

2,720,092 

21,820,298 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London.  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

536.  Fruit  pulps. — An  Irish  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  producers  of 
both  raspberry  and  plum  fruit  pulps. 

537.  Railway  sleepers. — A  North  Country  manufacturing  firm  asks  for  the 
addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  sleepers. 

53S.  Birch  bark  sheets. — A  London  manufacturing  firm  wishes  to  purchase  sup- 
plies of  birch  bark  sheets  cut  to  specification,  particulars  of  which,  together  with 
samples  of  bark,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (File  A-210). 

539.  Steel. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  the  following:  500  tons  mild  steel 
rods,  No.  5  guage  to  half-inch,  and  in  coils  or  1J  cwt.  400  tons  mild  steel  for  making 
motor  wheel  rims,  in  sizes  from  4-J  inches  to  4§  inches  wide  and  f  inch  or  f  inch  thick. 
Open  hearth  Siemans  basic.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool  if  possible. 

540.  Spelter. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  open  to  purchase  1,000  tons  of  spelter 
99-09  pure. 

540.  Salmon  and  halibut,  frozen. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  consider  quota- 
tions on  frozen  salmon  and  halibut. 

542.  Khaki  cloth. — A  Newfoundland  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

543.  Sewer  pipes. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  earthenware  sewer  pipes  should 
communicate  at  once  with  a  Newfoundland  official. 

544.  Butter,  cheese. — A  Newfoundland  commission  merchant  asks  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  first  quality  butter  in  tubs,  and  in  one  and  two- 
pound  blocks  in  boxes.    Also,  Canadian  cheese  all  sizes. 

545.  French  broker. — A  French  broker  in  touch  with  the  various  departments 
of  the  French  Government  would  like  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers, 
producers  or  dealers  in  wheat,  flour,  beans,  foodstuffs,  canned  meats  and  fish,  leather, 
etc. 

546.  Agency. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  is  prepared 
to  take  up  the  agency  for  the  following  lines  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  on  the 
commission  basis:  Chairs,  household  hardware,  general  hardware,  axes,  shovels, 
lanterns,  paints  and  paint  oils,  varnishes,  oakum,  tar,  pitch,  milled  goods,  flour,  oats, 
corn  and  oil  meals. 

547.  Duck,  rope. — A  Cape  Town  firm,  manufacturers  of  sails  and  tents,  requests 
samples  and  quotations  on  cotton  canvas  and  cotton  ducks,  all  widths  from  18  inches 
to  72  inches,  weights  from  8  ounces  to  15  ounces.  They  also  desire  samples  and  prices 
on  ropes  for  all  purposes,  tarred,  oiled  and  plain. 
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548.  Duck. — A  firm  of  general  dealers  and  Government  contractors  in  Cape  Town 
requests  samples  and  prices  of  cotton  duck  18  inches  to  72  inches  wide  and  from  8 
ounces  to  16  ounces  weight. 

549.  South.  African  commission  house. — A  South  African  commission  house 
with  headquarters  in  Johannesburg  is  prepared  to  act  as  representative,  advise  on 
advertising,  arrange  demonstrations  and  place  agencies  in  the  various  districts  for 
Canadian  firms  manufacturing  the  following:  Mining  supplies,  agricultural  and 
dairy  machinery  and  implements,  general  machinery,  paper  (all  kinds)  and  vehicles. 
Immediate  correspondence  is  requested. 

550.  Coal,  coke. — A  French  firm  is  asking  for  offers  and  quotations  for  shipments 
of  such. 

551.  Steel,  iron,  nails,  wire. — A  firm  in  Paris  is  desirous  of  receiving  offers 
from  Canadian  mills. 

552.  Nickel,  copper,  ores,  lead,  steel,  iron. — A  firm  with  branches  in  leading 
cities  of  France  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  mills. 

553.  Wood  pulp,  raw  material. — An  agent  in  Paris  is  willing  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters  of  same  and  invites  correspondence. 

554.  Steel,  iron  bars,  etc.,  copper,  nickel,  lead  ores. — A  French  firm  is  anxious 
to  hear  from  Canadian  producers. 

555.  Coal,  wood  pulp,  asbestos. — A  Paris  firm  is  desirous  of  receiving  offers  from 
Canadian  producers. 

556.  Wheat,  oats,  cereals. — A  French  firm  is  open  for  the  foregoing. 

557.  Knitted  goods,  leather  boots,  etc. — A  firm  in  Paris  is  desirous  of  receiving 
descriptions  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  articles. 

558.  Grain,  oleaginous. — A  firm  in  Paris  is  asking  for  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

559.  Steel,  iron  bars,  flats,  square,  round,  etc. — A  French  firm  of  dealers  in 
metals  is  anxious  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  mills. 

560.  Steel,  iron,  metallurgical  products. — A  firm  in  central  France  is  anxious  to 
hear  from  Canadian  producers  of  such. 

561.  Wheat,  flour,  oats,  dried  vegetables. — A  French  broker  is  open  to  deal  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  such. 

562.  Peas  and  beans. — A  St.  John's  wholesale  merchant  desires  immediate  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  beans ;  round,  split  and  blue  peas. 

56£.  Tinned  meat,  hams,  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  etc. — An  old-established  whole- 
sale firm  in  Newfoundland  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  manufacturers  in  Canada 
of  the  following:  Tinned  meats,  condensed  milk,  hams,  bacon,  butter,  cheese  and 
flour. 

564.  Cooperage  machinery. — A  Newfoundland  cooper  asks  for  names  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  cooperage  machinery. 

565.  Machinery. — A  Cape  Town  engineer,  for  a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  a 
large  South  African  firm,  is  prepared  to  consider!  agencies  in  machinery. 

566.  Spruce  deals. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  asks  for  cable  quotations  on  100  stan- 
dards of  Canadian  spruce  deals,  in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications: 
Lengths,  3  feet  and  up,  30  per  cent  to  be  8  feet  and  up;  widths,  6  inches  and  up,  30 
per  cent  to  be  9  inches;  thickness,  all  3  inches.  The  quantity  is  for  one  hundred 
standards,  165  cubic  feet  to  the  standard.    Quotations  must  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address.  Canadian. 


Shanghai. 


China. 

J.  W.  Ross,    6   Kiukiang  Road, 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A,  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar    Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    A  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,   Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,   17   Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  April  16,  1915. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  MARCH. 

The  volume  of  trade  shown  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  March  is  the  largest 
both  in  imports  and  exports  of  any  month  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  value 
of  the  imports  (£75,590,918)  indeed,  is  an  absolute  record.  The  actual  figures  for 
March  are  : — 

Imports  ,  £75,590,918 

Exports,  £38,243,199— 

British  exports   30,176,066 

Re-exports   8,067,133 

The  aggregate  of  trade  (£113,834,117)  is  in  excess  of  the  February  total  by  £15,- 
578,716,  and  in  order  to  trace  the  progress  of  trade  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
following  table  is  submitted: — 


Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

August   £42,362,034  £28,631,104  £70,993,138 

September                                            45,051,937  31,948,142  77,000,079 

October                                                  51,559,289  35,781,672  87,340,961 

November                                              55,987,058  30,244,596  86,231,554 

December                                              67,554,960  32,149,474  99,704,434 

January                                                 67,401,006  35,143,057  102,544,063 

February                                               65,268,814  32,986,647  98,255,461 

March                                                    75,590,908  38,243,199  113,834,117 


SATISFACTORY  TRADE  RETURNS. 

While  a  certain,  and  indeed  considerable  proportion  of  the  increase  in  value  must 
be  attributed  to  the  steady  advance  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities,  the  gen^rai^ 
tendency  is  to  regard  the  position  as  satisfactory,  because  even  with  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  last  August  trade  has  almost  ceased  with 
some  of  the  largest  customers,  and  that  the  export  figures  do  not  include  large  quan- 
tities of  campaign  supplies  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
are  the  output  of  labour  which  would  customarily  find  an  outlet  in  export  trade. 

Of  the  increase  of  over  £10,000,000  in  the  March  imports  over  February,  the 
classification   "Food,  drink   and   tobacco,"  contributed  about  £3,500,000,  practically 
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represi  nted  by  l!  2,  J  5  0,000  in  grain  and  Hour,  and  £1,250,000  in  meat.  Raw  materials 
advanced  by  over  E5,5O0,O00,  the  principal  factors  being  greater  arrivals  of  cotton,  wool, 
POD  ore  and  hides,  and  it  should  bo  noted  that  the  quantities  increased  in  closer 
prop  irtion  to  the  values  in  this  subdivision  than  in  the-case  of  articles  of  food.  The 
remaining  £1,250,000  in  manufactured  articles  was  pretty  evenly  distributed. 

A-  the  month  of  March  completes  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  it  is  interesting 
to  reproduce  the  figures  for  1915,  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1913  and 
1914. 

Trade  returns  for  the  three  months  ending  March,  1913,  1914  and  1915 : — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Imports                                          £196,278,738  £196.997,644  £208,165,738 

Exports   (British)                            127,308,389  133,586,623  84,600,595 

Re-exports                                        31,085,425  29,362,219  21,772,308 


£354,672,552  £359,946,486  £314,538,641 


COMPARISON  WITH   MARCH,  1914. 

A-  regards  the  month  of  March  alone,  the  results  in  comparison  with  March  a 
year  ago  exhibit  an  increase  of  £8,643,603  (nearly  13  per  cent)  in  imports,  a  decrease 
of  £14,342,595  (or  about  32  per  cent)  in  exports,  and  a  decrease  of  £1,469,162  (or 
roughly  15  per  cent)  in  re-exports. 

An  analysis  of  the  imports  shows  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £7,651,367  under 
the  heading  of  "Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco,"  of  which  £4,033,074  is  provided  by  grain 
and  flour,  and  £1,782,515  by  meat.  The  growth  of  £4,992,018  in  "Raw  materials  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured"  is  chiefly,  represented  by  wool  (£2,205,602),  "other 
textile  materials"  (£724,867),  and  oil  -producing  materials  (£1,2.97,628).  Upon  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  decrease  of  £4,042,894  in  wholly  manufactured  goods,  the  princi- 
pal contributors  to  which  are  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  cutlery  and  hardware, 
yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  although  the  decline  is  pretty  general. 

While,  as  mentioned  above,  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  increased  by  no  less 
than  £ 4,03 3,074  (or  72-1  per  cent)  the  actual  quantity  only  rose  from  14,401,927  cwt. 
to  17.002,185  cwt.  (or  18-0  per  cent),  the  rise  in  prices  in  this  section  having  been 
particularly  heavy. 


CANADIAN  AND  AMERICAN  SHIPMENTS. 

Canadian  shipments  have  been  fairly  maintained,  a  few  of  the  principal  items 
imported  during  March,  1915,  being: — - 

Cwts. 


Vrheat   877,100 

Flour   296,900 

Oats   32,300 

Bacon   92,824 

Hams   12,033 

Cheese   30,952 

Canned  salmon   33,302 


The  lion's  share  of  the  business,  however,  has  been  done  by  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  import  trade  in  cereals  and  certain  food 
products  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  has  been  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  American  shipments,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  more  readily  understood  by  a 
table  showing  the  respective  quantities  and  values  of  certain  selected  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States  during  the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1914,  and  March 
31,  1915 ;  similar  statistics  covering  Canada's  contribution  being  shown  for  purposes 
of  comparison  in  a  supplementary  table. 
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Imposts  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  three  months  of  1914  and  1915, 

respectively. 


1914. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat  

cwts. 

8,080,788 
1,405,265 
728,300 
390,615 

£ 

3,224,267 
732,308 
246,213 
119,943 

cwts. 

12,432,900 
3,466,218 
1,879,600 
1,354,400 
01,693 
30,478 
701.408 
258,669 
80,274 

£ 

7,756,427 
1,792,513 
844,045 
701,980 
174,922 
72,072 
2,381,140 
908,897 
317,265 

Oats  

Chil'ed  Beef  '  

50 

507,691 

225,530 
6,008 

110 
1,702,743 
786,915 
18,955 

Hams  

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of  1914  and  1915,  respectively. 


1314. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat  

Flour  

cwts. 

4,395,045 
1,025,202 
226,600 
68,500 
12,837 
62,999 
36,628 

£ 

1,747,793 
542,451 
66,058 
21,506 
45,466 
214,232 
121,289 

cwts. 

2,972,900 
787,080 
25,700 
95,600 
37,001 
240,656 
62,719 

£ 

1,917,539 
61)6,019 
11,882 
52,28.5 
127,223 
851,9X2 
327.613 

Barley  

Oats   

Hams  

HEMLOCK  TANNING  EXTRACT. 

Resulting  from  an  extract  published  in  the  Leather  Trades  Review,  which  was 
reproduced  in  Weekly  Report  No.  571,  relative  to  the  shortage  of  tanning  materials 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Chief  Forester  of  British 
Columbia  calling  attention  to  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  British  Columbia  for 
the  production  of  hemlock  tanning  extract,  and  stating  that  if  prospects  for  profitable 
business  were  favourable,  local  interests  were  prepared  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  extract. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  practically  unlimited  quantities  of  hemlock  bark 
become  available  in  the  province  in  the  process  of  trimming  the  bark  off  the  logs  pre- 
paratory to  grinding  up  the  wood  for  pulp,  and  that  this  material — which  contains  15 
per  cent  of  tannin — being  at  present  waste,  is  obtainable  at  very  low  cost. 

It  will  be  known  that  hemlock  bark  extract  manufactured  in  New  Brunswick  has 
been  shipped  to  this  country  for  many  years  past.  The  use  of  this  particular  extrad 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has,  however,  always  been  somewhat  limited  owing  to  the 
particular  colour  it  imparts,  and  while  the  quantity  consumed  has  somewhat  increased, 
shipments  from  Canada  have  actually  shown  a  steady  decrease,  having  according  to  thi 
Canadian  official  returns  gradually  fallen  away  from  7,679  barrels  in  1910  to  1,969  in 
19!  L,  chiefly,  it  is  understood,  owing  to  competition  from  the  United  States. 

79114—  1J 
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A.S  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  do  not  give  separate  figures  for  the  various 
kinds  of  dyes  imported,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  hemlock 
bark  extract  in  proportion  to  others.  The  editor  of  the  Leather  Trades  Review,  when 
consulted,  also  had  no  information  on  this  point,  and  could  not  suggest  any  available 
source,  but  was  good  enough  to  indicate  the  addresses  of  a  number  of  dealers  in  tan- 
ning  extracts  and  manufacturers,  who  might  be  prepared  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter. 

MARKET  PROSPECTS. 

These  were  duly  consulted,  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  extracts  from  their  replies 
reproduced  below,  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  profitable  opening  in  this  market 
tor  extract  which  must  be  subject  to  such  heavy  transportation  charges  in  comparison 
with  existing  sources  of  supply.  The  unanimous  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  establish  a  factory  in  British  Columbia  if  it  were  dependent  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  disposal  of  its  output. 

While  the  inquiry  was  practically  directed  to  the  possibilities  of  hemlock  extract 
manufactured  in  British  Columbia,  the  results  should  be  of  interest  to  other  districts 
in  the  Dominion  where  hemlock  exists  in  large  quantities. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  whereas  the  price  of  hemlock  extract  averages  some- 
where about  £12  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  c.i.f.,  owing  to  present  abnormal  circumstances 
the  price  has  risen  £2  or  £3. 

OPINIONS  OF  DEALERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS,. 

The  first  three  letters  are  from  importers  of  and  dealers  in  dyes  and  tanning- 
extracts,  and  the  last  from  a  company  which  manufactures. 

1.  "  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable  shortage  of  tanning  extracts  of  all 
descriptions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  extremely  high  rates  of  freight  we  should,  no 
doubt,  he  receiving  hemlock  extract  in  larger  quantities  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  had  there  been  extract  factories  at  work  in  British  Columbia  there  would 

l>een  a  good  chance  of  selling  their  production  profitably  while  the  war  lasts,  if 
the  cost  of  transit  were  not  too  high.  In  normal  times,  however,  there  is  only  a  very 
limited  consumption  of  hemlock  extract  in  this  country,  and  when  hostilities  cease 
there  will  no  doubt  be  ample  supplies  of  chestnut  and  oakwood  extracts,  which  are 
chiefly  used  by  the  tanners  of  this  country. 

"  Should  they  be  able  to  manufacture  hemlock  extract  at  a  very  low  cost  in  British 
Columbia,  and  cost  of  transport  be  not  too  high,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  start  a 
factory,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  reckon  on  anything  approaching  the  present  extreme 
prices  as  a  basis  for  their  production." 

2.  "  There  is  not  a  large  demand  in  Great  Britain  for  hemlock  bark  extract.  It 
gives  too  red  a  colour  to  the  leather  to  compete  successfully  with  Quebracho  extract, 
which  is  the  most  important  tanning  extract. 

"  The  quantity  of  hemlock  extract  used  in  this  country  would  not  keep  an  extract 
factory  going,  and  although  there  is  possibly  a  little  more  hemlock  extract  used  here 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  great  demand  for  it.  Unless  British 
Columbia  obtains  cheap  sea  freights  by  the  Panama  canal  they  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  American  factories  producing  hemlock  extract  and  shipping  it  to 
this  country,  and  of  course  they  could  not  compete  in  the  American  market  on  account 
of  the  freight." 

3.  "  We  are  obliged  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  no  interest  in  the  manufacture  of 
hemlock  bark  extract  in  British  Columbia,  as  there  is  only  a  moderate  outlet  for  this 
tanning  material  in  England,  and  sufficient  quantities  of  hemlock  bark  extract  are 
already  being  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  New  Brunswick  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  tanning  trade  in  normal  times." 
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4.  "  You  are  quite  right  in  assuming  that  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  bark  extract 
here  would  be  a  regular  feature  provided  that  the  delivered  price  would  be  low  enough 
to  allow  of  competing  with  the  United  States  produced  article.  The  freight,  of  course, 
on  an  article  only  containing  15  per  cent  of  tannin  will  prove  very  high,  because  the 
percentage  of  tannin  contained  in  the  materials  we  are  using  is.  very  much  more  than 
that  in  your  bark,  the  following  being  some  figures : — 

Mimosa  bark — 33/35  per  cent. 
Myrabolams — 34/36  per  cent. 
Mangrove  bark — 36/38  per  cent. 
Divi  divi — 43/46  per  cent. 

From  the  above  you  will  see  that  freight  costs  will  play  a  large  part  in  deciding 
whether  hemlock  extract  making  will  be  remunerative  here  or  not. 

"  With  reference  to  the  other  point  you  raise,  hemlock  bark  is  not  quoted  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  nor  has  it  been  within  our  recollection. 

"  We  are  quite  willing  to  try  sample  quantities  of  the  bark,  about  3  to  5  tons,  if 
you  could  arrange  to  secure  same  for  us.  With  such  a  quantity  we  should  be  able  to 
make  a  very  fair  trial  of  the  capabilities  of  the  bark." 

MARKET  FOR  BROOM  HANDLES. 

During  the  past  few  months  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
importers  wishing  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  supplies  of  broom  handles 
from  Canada,  and  latterly  letters  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  Canadian 
woodworking  establishments  announcing  their  readiness  to  develop  an  export  trade 
in  handles  and  other  manufactures  of  wood,  provided  that  profitable  prices  can  be 
secured. 

These  include  firms  who  have  had  previous  experience  of  export  trade,  but  among 
them  are  several  who,  possessing  no  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  market,  ask 
for  particulars  regarding  quantities,  sizes  and  prices. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  buyers  are,  not  unnaturally,  reluctant  to  disclose 
prices,  particularly  in  articles  in  which  keen  competition  exists,  but  in  view  of  the 
present  dislocation  of  ordinary  sources  of  supply,  a  leading  London  firm  who  deal  in 
large  quantities  of  broom  handles,  have  been  good  enough  to  indicate  the  following 
as  current  quotations: — 


1st  quality 

50" 

X 

1" 

at 

17s. 

2nd 

50" 

X 

1" 

at 

14s. 

1st 

50" 

X 

li" 

at 

22s. 

2nd 

50" 

X 

11" 

at 

18s.  6d. 

1st 

50" 

X 

11" 

at 

30S. 

2nd 

50" 

X 

U" 

at 

25s. 

They  incidentally  mention  that  these  values  are  abnormal,  and  the  outcome  of 
present  exceptional  conditions,  and  point  out  that  present  prices  are  really  about  double 
what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

These  particulars  should  be  of  practical  value  to  any  manufacturers  prepared  to 
embark  in  the  trade,  in  which  connection  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  repeat  that  the 
standards  of  quality  must  be  rigidly  observed,  and  thai  carelessness  in  finish,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  insufficient  sandpapering,  has  frequently  in  the  past  caused 
Canadian  shippers  considerable  and  easily  avoidable  losses. 

SITUATION  AS  TO  MATCH  SPLINTS. 

As  previously  reported,  the  inability  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of  matches 
to  obtain  their  usual  shipments  of  aspen  logs  from  Russia,  caused  several  of  them 
to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  securing  immediate  supplies  from  Canada.  More 
recently,  the  almost  total  stoppage  of  consignments  of  Russian  match  splints  has 
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resulted  in  a  number  of  inquiries  being  directed  as  to  the  ability  of  Canada  to  supply 
the  splints.  As  a  somewhal  erroneous  idea  of  the  permanent  prospects  of  business 
might  be  created  by  statements  which  appear  to  have  been  circulated  in  Canada,  the 
Department,  acting  upon  behalf  of  interests  which  were  prepared  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  it'  circumstances  warranted  the  outlay,  requested  that  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  circumstances  should  be  made.  Persons  seeking  the  more  complete 
details  should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
File  No.  A  549.)    The  chief  features  of  the  situation,  however,  are  as  follows: — 

UNFAVOURABLE  PROSPECTS   FOR  CANADIAN  SUPPLIES. 

While  a1  one  time  pine  was  utilized  for  the  production  of  splints,  and  one  of  the 
principal  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  obtained  regular  shipments  from  a  factory 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  eventually  took  over  the  control  of  the  plant,  but  closed 
it  down  a  few  years  ago.  The  constantly  increasing  cost  of  pine  caused  manufac- 
iuivr<  to  >ivk  a  cheaper  wood,  and  at  the  present  time  the  match  splints  used  all  over 
the  world  are  made  almost  solely  from  aspen,  which  is  considered  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute, and  of  which  such  large  quantities  grow  in  Russia  that  in  certain  districts  it 
Nourishes  almost  as  a  weed. 

STRENGTH  OF  RUSSIAN  COMPETITION. 

A  number  of  factories  have  been  erected  in  Russia  for  the  production  of  match 
splints,  and  the  organization  of  what  is  now  practically  a  trust,  combined  with  cheap 
material  and  cheap  labour,  has  resulted  in  the  industry  becoming  virtually  a  Russian 
monopoly,  with  which  no  other  country  can  hope  to  profitably  compete. 

In  ordinary  times  the  average  selling  price  of  impregnated  Russian  splints  in 
cases  of  1,000,000 — which  must,  however,  actually  contain  1,150,000  in  order  to  cover 
defects — is  about  19s.  6d.  a  case  f.o.b.  Riga  or  other  Russian  port,  equivalent  to  from 
22s.  6d.  to  24s.  c.i.f.  London.  It  is  practically  the  unanimous  opinion  of  match  makers 
and  splint  dealers  in  this  country,  that  as  far  as  United  Kingdom  consumers  at  least 
are  concerned,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Canadian  splint  manufacturers  to 
compete  profitably  upon  this  basis,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  unwise 
to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  a  Canadian  match  splint  plant  the  output 
of  which  would  be  dependent  upon  a  permanent  market  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

PRESENT  POSITION. 

While  it  is  true  that  at  the  moment,  if  the  industry  were  in  existence,  Canadian 
shippers  could  realize  as  much  as  40s.,  or  even  46s.,  per  case,  this  position  is  exceptional, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  with  the  approaching  opening  of  navigation  at  Archangel, 
considerable  shipments  will  come  forward  and  prices  subside  to  some  extent. 

Even  if  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  or 
some  similar  taxation,  and  gradual  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour,  should  make  Russian 
splints  dearer,  the  opinion  is  held  that  the  margin  existing  would  still  be  too  great 
to  admit  of  Canadian  competition. 

At  the  same  time  one  London  firm  who  purchase  large  quantities  of  the  Russian 
3p]  ts  for  shipment  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  express  the  view 
that  a  Canadian  factory  which  had  an  established  outlet  for  a  portion  of  its  produc- 
tion in  Canada,  might  be  able  to  do  business  in  certain  countries  where  the  cost  of 
transportation  was  in  their  favour  in  comparison  with  Russia. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
{Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  April  3,  1915. 

FROZEN  FISH  FROM  CANADA. 

Owing  to  a  shortage  in  native  halibut,  there  has  lately  been  a  demand  for  Canadian 
chilled  halibut  as  a  substitute,  and  stocks  are  reported  to  have  been  practically  cleared 
out  by  the  public  demand  on  Good  Friday,  on  which  day  fish  is  so  much  in  evidence  as 
a  food. 

The  fish  is  termed  "  glazed  halibut "  by  the  dealers,  because  in  addition  to  being 
chilled  it  is  encased  in  a  thin  covering  of  ice.  The  price  to  the  public  has  been  16 
cents  per  pound,  whereas  28  cents  per  pound  had  to  be  paid  for  fresh  halibut. 

Some  interesting  developments  are  taking  place  in  the  importation  of  frozen  fish 
from  Canada.  Originally  confined  to  salmon,  the  trade  has  now  been  extended  to 
cover  other  kinds  of  fish.  In  this  connection  the  following  advertisement  now  appear- 
ing in  the  daily  newspapers  may  be  of  interest : — 

cheap  FISH. 
Ask  your  fishmonger  for 
Chilled  Canadian  Salmon,  Halibut,  Codfish,  Haddocks,  etc.,  etc. 


Equal  to  Fresh  Fish  at  One-third  the  Price. 


Specially  Prepared  and  Imported  by  

One  London  firm  have  also  started  a  mail  order  business  on  similar  lines  to  that 
carried  on  by  the  Grimsby  fish  firms.  They  offer  to  send  to  purchasers  carriage  paid 
and  carefully  packed,  Skeena  River  salmon,  of  from  8  to  20  pounds,  with  a  minimum 
weight  of  7  pounds  for  each  order,  cash  to  be  sent  at  the  same  time  as  the  order. 

CANADIAN  CONFECTIONS. 

Chewing  gum  of  Canadian  manufacture  is  now  being  sold  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Canadian  firms  may  be  making  other  lines  of  confections  which  would 
appeal  to  public  favour  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Whilst  the  output  of  manufacturing 
confectioners  in  England  is  of  large  dimensions  and  is  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
making  of  toffee,  chocolates,  boiled  sweets,  liquorice  goods  and  certain  other  lines, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  specialties  which  do  not  compete  with  this  production 
to  any  appreciable  degree,  are  imported.  Chocolate,  for  instance,  comes  from  Switzer- 
land, and  in  addition  such  specialties  as  peppermint  goods,  gum  drops  and  cream  goods 
are  also  imported. 

Canadian  maple  sprup  is  now  making  a  bid  for  favour,  and  one  firm  are  advertis- 
ing it  in  the  press. 
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CAN  \DI  W  TRADE  WITH  BULL. 

Annual  reviews  dealing  with  the  trade1  of  Ihill  during  the  past  year  have  recently 
boon  issued  by  local  publishers,  and  the  Eol lowing  extracts  therefrom  may  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  shippers: — 

Notwithstanding  the  dislocation  of  sea-borne  traffic  arising  out  of  the  war,  the  net 
red  tonnage  of  vessels  which  (altered  the  Hull  docks  in  1914  was  5,307,674.  In 
comparison  with  the  previous  year,  this  was  a  decline  of  1,384,144  tons. 

Coal  for  Canada. — Coal  is  represented  in  a  large  degree  in  the  exports  from  Hull, 
and  lasl  year  2,988,801  tens  were  exported  to  foreign  ports.  Of  this  total,  2,604  tons 
were  sent  to  Canada. 

Spruce  from  Canada. — Canadian  lumber  firms  sent  a  fair  quantity  of  spruce  to 
Hull  last  year,  but  the  heavy  freight  rates  made  this  class  of  wood  only  partially  avail- 
able for  the  cheaper  work. 

Canadian  Cheese  Imports. — There  were  direct  imports  of  Canadian  cheese,  the 
arrivals  having  been  by  18  vessels  as  against  2-5  in  1913,  and  the  enhanced'  value  of  this 
article  was  fully  two  cents  per  pound  in  excess  of  that  which  ruled  in  the  previous 
y.  ar.  The  consumption  has  been  only  of  a  moderate  character  but  the  quality  was 
satisfactory. 

Apph  Imports. — The  imports  of  apples  from  what  is  described  in  the  returns  as 
coming  from  ''America"  were  38,719  packages  as  against  18,460  packages  in  1913. 
Australian  and  Tasmanian  apples  were  also  imported  to  the  extent  of  37,679  boxes. 


WHEAT  IMPORTS  INTO  HULL. 

The  features  of  the  grain  trade  at  Hull  during  1914  were  of  an  unusually  interest- 
ing character,  more  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  when  merchants  were 
confronted  with  unparalleled  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  European  war. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  Hull  during  the  year  were  drawn  from  the  following 
countries,  the  imports  for  the  two  previous  years  being  given  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison : — 


1014. 

1913. 

1912. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

2.217,955 

2,285,723 

1,626,508 

America,  West  

ft,  329 

7,821 

34,130 

Australia    

415,946 

276,055 

352,354 

Bombay  

2,595 

95,719 

66,514 

Calcutta  

79,7H9 

135.989 

Germany  

'  2s\im 

793 

4,218 

878,172 

1,218,610 

1,736,326 

326,534 

335,(100 

543,638 

Koumania  

4,745 

47,752 

Turkey  

299 

416 

Sundries  

866 

931 

Total  

3,891,180 

4,200,356 

4,548,776 

The  extent  to  which  wheat  is  handled  by  individual  firms  at  Hull  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  total  imports  last  year,  one  firm  imported  937,909  qrs.;  another  552,- 
783  qrs.,  and  a  third  firm  had  452,203  qrs.  to  their  credit.  Four  firms  each  imported 
between  250,000  and  310,000  qrs.  and  the  balance  was  divided  between  twelve  other 
importers. 

Last  year  753,988  qrs.  of  Canadian  wheat  reached  Hull  direct  from  Montreal  and 
a  Aiifrstantial  amount  also  arrived  via  United  States  ports. 
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LEATHER  FROM  CANADA. 

Attention  has  been  called  at  various  times  within  the  past  six  months  to  the 
opportunities  in  this  market  which  awaited  Canadian  leather  exporters,  in  view  of  the 
output  of  English  tanners  being  diverted  to  military  use. 

It  may  now  be  stated  that  large  quantities  of  Canadian  leather  have  reached 
Liverpool.  Local  leather  men  who  have  seen  the  stocks  describe  the  leather  as  being 
of  a  particularly  high  finish  and  quality,  though  high  in  price.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  supply  and  demand  and  the 
high  shipping  freights  ruling. 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  imports  of  "  Hides — 
Undressed  Leather  "  from  Canada  in  each  month  during  the  past  six  months.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  quantities  and  values  in  the  same  months  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding are  also  given.  The  value  of  the  increased  trade  which  has  resulted  in  the 
period  under  review  is  £175,782. 


<  Quantity. 

Value. 

cwts. 

£ 

£ 

October 

1914  

6,748 

41,210 

1,375  (decrease). 

1913  

7, 498 

42,58o 

November 

1914  

8,593 

59,648 

42,141  (increase). 

1913  

2,88S 

17,507 

December 

1914     

8,844 

5«,939 

56,767 

1913  

315 

2,172 

January 

1915    

3,525 

27,^06 

17,357 

1914  

1,633 

9,949 

Februar}' 

1915  

9,488 

69,840 

55,715 

1914  

2,70(> 

14,125 

M  arch 

1915  

2,958 

20,028 

5,177 

1914  

2,192 

14,851 

Increase  in  quantity  of  leather  imported  from  Canada  in  6  months  22,930  cwts. 

Increase  in  value  of  leather  imported  from  Canada  in  6  months  £175,782. 


ARGENTINA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  11.  Poussette.) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  16,  1017). 

altered  crop  prospects. 

During  the  last  six  weeks  the  weather  has  been  unfavourable  for  the  harvest  crops. 
Abundant  rains  have  fallen  geerally  throughout  the  grain  districts.  In  some 
sections  these  have  been  torrential  in  character  and  are  said  to  be  the  heaviest  for 
thirty  years.  As  a  consequence,  country  roads  have  been  rendered  impassable,  rail- 
roads have  been  damaged  by  floods,  and  grain  in  the  stack  prejudiced.  The  optimistic 
estimates  of  a  few  weeks  ago  will  from  present  appearances  have  to  be  modified,  and 
instead  of  the  4,000,000  to  4,500,000  tons  of  wheat  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  avail- 
able for  export,  3,000,000  is  now  being  mentioned.  But  assuming  that 
3,000,000  tons  will  be  sold  (whether  it  will  be  depends  more  or  less  on 
the  weather) ;  at  present  prices  this  would  bring  in  a  large  sum  of  money.   Besides  it 
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is  hoped  thai  there  will  be  over  L,O00,O00  tons  of  linseed  and1  about  700,000  tons  of  oats 
for  shipment.    One  favourable  circumstance  to  be  found  in  the  heavy  rains  is  the 

icia]  effed  upon  the  soil,  as  owing  to  the  attention  devoted  to  wheat  the  vital 
importance  of  the  grazing  industry  is  often  obscured. 

The  weather  is  a1  present  favourable.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  reports,  maize 
has  suffered  but  little,  and  present  indications  are  for  a  large  crop. 

EXPORTS  OF  ARGENTINA  PRODUCTS. 

S  nee  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  up  to  the  5th  of  this  month,  the 
ring  commodities  have  been  exported  in  the  amounts  stated:   Wheat,  437,842 
maize,  633,136  tons;  linseed,  150,958  tons;    oats,  253,422  tons;  barley,  14,900 
tons;  flour,  L0,723  tons;  bran,  13,030  tons;  pollards,  96,432  tons;  Quebracho  extract, 
L8,358  tons;    Quebracho,  11,067  tons;   hay,  23,609  bales;   butter,  61,046  cases  (26 
kilos  each);  dry  ox  hides,  655,314  hides;  salt  ox  hides,  530,907;  horse  hides,  29,338 
hides;  sheep  skins,  9,128  bales   (420  kilos) ;  hair,  1,012  bales   (400  kilos);  tallow, 
1.111  pipes  I  LOO  kilos),  36,885  casks  (160  kilos),  2,242  hogsheads  (200  kilos);  frozen 
321,  L59  quarters;  chilled  beef,  253,693  quarters;  frozen  mutton,  194,895  carcasses; 
frozen  lambs,  96,427  carcasses.    The  shipments  would  doubtless  be  still  larger  if  there 
were  more  tonnage  on  hand  to  transport  export  products. 

MARKET  FOR  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

As  caustic  soda  is  manufactured  in  the  Dominion,  the  Argentine  customs  statis- 
tic-, with  regard  to  it  should  be  of  interest  to  companies  which  produce  that  com- 
modity. 

The  statistics  bear  out  the  statements  of  importers  to  the  effect  that  the  business 
largely  is  in  the  hands  of  an  English  concern,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
other  competitor  to  deprive  them  of  it.  In  the  quinquennium  period  ending  with 
l'-'ll.  (icrmany  supplied  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  importations,  but  as  may  be 
seen,  in  the  years  1911-12  competition  notably  weakened.  The  United  States  have 
done  practically  nothing,  and  the  few  hundred  tons  which  they  have  sold  in  the  last 
seven  years,  have  only  been  obtained  on  catch  orders. 

The  caustic  sold  in  this  market  is  graded  70  to  72  per  cent,  and  although  several 
importers  admit  that  it  would  be  more  economical  for  the  consumer  to  use  the  76  to 
77  per  cent  as  made  in  Canada,  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  make  any  change,  so 
long  as  their  customers  were  quite  satisfied.  United  States  manufacturers  have  tried 
to  secure  a  footing  in  Argentina,  but  so  far  without  success.  A  large  importer  stated, 
that  the  British  company  referred  to  was  so  strong  that  they  could  lower  their  prices 
so  as  to  drive  out  competitors.  Usually  importers  welcome  added  competition,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  commodity  under  discussion,  as  all  those 
who  are  approached  express  themselves  as  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  business 
as  carried  on  with  the  English  company.  The  only  way  to  overcome  such  a  state  of 
affairs  would  be  to  offer  an  equal  or  superior  article  at  a  lower  price,  and  assure  a 
constant  supply,  as  buyers  will  not  make  any  change  unless  they  can  be  placed  beyond 
the  fear  of  being  left  without  supplies. 

IMPORTS  OF  CAUSTIC  SODA. 


1907-19U. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months,  1914. 

United  Kingdom  . . 
Germany  

Kilos. 

21,444,387 
4, 4«  16, 941 
140,729 

Kilos. 

5,130,855 
318,312 
6,991 

Kilos. 

5,817,203 
297,575 
288,885 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

United  States  

Totals  

4,822.501 

26,807,762 

5,514,505 

6,575,203 

7,787,957 
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TRADE  IN  WOOD  ALCOHOL. 

All  the  alcohol  consumed  in  Argentina,  is  manufactured  locally  from  maize  by  two 
large  distilleries.  The  denaturalizing  of  the  alcohol  required  for  commercial  and 
domestic  purposes,  is  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  agent  used  for  effecting  the  denaturalization  is  a  mixture  composed  of  wood 
alcohol,  acetone  oil,  pyrodine  and  benzole,  in  proportions  which  will  be  referred  to  below. 
No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  amount  of  this  denaturalizing  mixture  which  is 
imported,  but  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  an  important  business.  Heretofore 
supplies  have  been  obtained  from  Germany,  but  the  war  having  interferred  with  the 
trade,  the  Government  have  had  to  turn  to  other  sources,  and  orders  have  been  placed 
in  the  United  States.  As  wood  alcohol  is  distilled  in  Canada,  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  mixing  of  the  denaturalizing  fluid,  and  its  delivery,  etc.,  as  given  in  the  specifi- 
cations embodied  in  a  contract  between  the  Argentine  Government  and  a  German 
firm  are  appended.  The  document  has  been  abridged,  but  the  translation  contains 
all  the  information  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  report. 

At  one  time  the  Government  imported  the  ingredients  separately,  and  mixed  them 
together  at  the  Darsena  Norte  of  the  Buenos  Aires  port,  but  the  practice  has  been 
discontinued  owing  to  the  trouble  which  it  involves.  As  only  wood  alcohol' and  acetone 
oil  are  produced  in  Canada,  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  much  more  convenient  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  supply  these  constituents  under  the  old  system  of  mixing 
locally,  The  Government,  however,  will  not  consider  any  contract  that  does  not  con- 
tain the  stipulation  that  all  four  ingredients  be  shipped  in  a  properly  mixed  state. 
Although  benzole  and  pyrodine  are  not  manufactured  in  Canada,  nevertheless  they 
are  presumably  obtainable,  as  otherwise  the  United  States  firm  which  is  at  present 
supplying  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  would  not  have  been  able  to  comply  with 
the  required  conditions. 

While  Canadian  firms  may  demur  at  manufacturing  a  chemical  mixture  of  which 
two  of  the  four  ingredients  have  to  be  imported,  nevertheless  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit 
which  it  may  confer  upon  wood  alcohol  distillers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  proposition  will 
be  carefully  studied,  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  encompass  any  difficulties 
which  may  present  themselves.  As  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  manufacture  wood 
alcohol  to  advantage,  the  prospects  of  cultivating  a  valuable  and  constant  trade,  are 
worthy  of  attention. 

A  SPECIMEN  CONTRACT. 

Abridged  translation  of  a  contract  celebrated  between  the  Argentine  Legation  in 
Berlin,  and  a  private  person,  November  11,  1912 : — 

Article  1. — The  contractor  undertakes  to  deliver: 

(a)  186,300  litres  of  "  metileno "  (wood  alcohol),  sp,  gr.  0-830  to  0-840,  which 
must  distil  85  per  cent  of  the  product  at  75  degrees  C.  It  must  also  contain  a  mini- 
mum of  28  per  cent  pure  acetone  and  a  maximum  of  35  per  cent  of  the  same  substance ; 
sp.  gr.  of  -said  acetone  not  to  be  lower  than  89  (Tralles). 

(b)  2,700  litres  of  acetone  oil,  sp.  gr.,  0-825  to  0-850;  ebullition  point,  70  L50 
degrees  C. 

(c)  13,500  litres  pyrodine,  sp.  gr.,  0-900/0.990. 

(d)  22,500  litres  benzole,  having  the  following  properties: 

Solubility  in  water. — Mixing  and  shaking  10  cubic  centimetres  of  benzole 
in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  water  in  a  tube  graduated  in  tenths  of  cubic  centi- 
metres, after  five  minutes'  repose  the  upper  layer  should  have  a  density  of  9-5 
cm.  at  least. 

Ebullition  point. — 100  cubic  centimetres  of  benzole  to  be  placed  in  a  short- 
necked  copper  still  of  180/200  cubic  centimetres  capacity,  which  shall  he  placed 
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on  an  asbestos  ma1  having  a  circular  bole  of  30  mm.  diameter  cut  out  of  it.  An 
"  ebullition  tube,"  L2  mm.  wide  by  170  mm.  long,  and  provided  with  a  bulb, 
shall  be  placed  on  top  of  the  still.  This  ebullition  tube  shall  communicate  with 
a  Liebig  refrigerator,  of  at  least  400  mm.  of  water  tube  winding,  by  means  of 
a  parallel  tube  placed  at  1  centimetre  above  the  bulb.  In  the  top  entrance  of  the 
ebullition  tube,  an  officially  tested  thermometer  shall  be  so  placed  that  the 
mercury  bulb  shall  come  just  in  the  centre  of  the  ebullition  tube.  The  distilla- 
tion shall  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  five  cubic  centimetres  shall'condense 
in  one  minute,  which  liquid  shall  be  placed  in  a  glass  tube  graduated  in  cubic 
centimetres.  At  77  degrees  C.  not  more  than  1  cubic  centimetre  should  be 
obtained;  at  100  degrees  C  a  minimum  of  90  cubic  centimetres  should  be 
obtained,  [f  the  barometric  pressure  during  the  distillation  is  less  than  760 
nun-.,  then  22  turns,  ought  to  be  allowed  for  each  degree  less  than  760  mms. 

'  mical  ad  ion  of  sulphuric  acid. — Mixing  and  shaking  for  five  minutes  in 
a  closed  tube,  5  cubic  centimetres  of  benzole  with  5  cubic  centimetres  of  pure, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  lower  of  the  two  strata  of  liquid  which  should 
form  alter  two  minutes'  repose,  should  be  no  darker  in  colour  than  a  solution 
of  one  gramme  of  bicromate  of  potash  in  one  litre  of  sulphuric  acid  with  50  per 
cent  of  hydrate  of  idem. 

Article  2. — The  contractor  undertakes  to  mix  the  above  substances  under  the 
following  conditions ; — 

It  shall  be  mixed  in  the  factory  under  the  supervision  of  the  chemist  named  by 
the  Administration  of  Internal  Taxes,  who  will  extend  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
the  mixture  was  properly  made. 

The  mixture  must  present  the  following  properties;  Sp.  gr.  at  15  degrees  C,  0-840 
to  0-S90.  Solubility  in  water:  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixture  added  to  50  cubic 
centimetres  of  water  and  shaken  for  half  an  hour,  should  secrete  a  yellow  and  oily 
consisting  of  not  more  than  15  cubic  centimetres.  The  body  of  the  mixture 
should  be  turbid  and  of  a  whitish  colour.    Ebullition  point:   Before  reaching  the 

erature  of  75  degrees  C,  at  least  85  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mixture  should  have 
distilled. 

Article  S. — The  contractor  shall  place  the  above  product  on  board  steamer  in  Ant- 
werp or  Hamburg,  free  of  all  packing  or  other  charges,  except  freight  and  insurance 
from  port  of  embarkation,  so  that  the  net  f.o.b.  price  to  the  Government  shall  be; — 

Metileno  (wood  alcohol),  63  marks  per  100  litres. 
Acetone  oil,  70  marks  per  100  litres. 
Pyrodine,  120  marks  per  100  litres. 
Benzole,  28  marks  per  100  litres. 

The  cost  of  mixing  the  products  in  the  factory  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  mark 
for  every  100  litres,  which  will  also  be  considered  sufficient  to  cover  any  loss  which  may 
take  place  in  the  mixing,  so  that  the  full  225,000  litres  shall  be  delivered. 

.1  rticle  J+. — The  products  shall  be  shipped  in  iron  drums  of  100/800  litres'  capacity. 
Each  packet  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  German  authorities,  guaranteeing  the  contents 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  herein  expressed.  In  the  case  of  acetone  oil, 
a  certificate  from  a  competent  chemist  will  be  required  to  the  same  effect. 

Article  5. — The  Argentine  Government  shall  have  the  option  of  returning  drums. 
7-50  marks  to  be  allowed  for  each  100  litres  of  drum  capacity  returned.  Should  the 
drums  not  be  returned  for  six  months,  a  fine  of  0-50  marks  per  week  and  per  drum 
will  be  paid. 

Article  6. — The  contractor  undertakes  to  deliver  the  product  in  three  lots  at  inter- 
vals of  three  months,  the  first  consignment  to  be  on  board  within  four  months  of  the 
date  of  this  contract. 
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Article  7. — The  Argentine  Minister  in  Hamburg  undertakes  to  pay  90  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  on  presentation  of  shipping  documents ;  10  per  cent  will  be  kept 
back  as  a  guarantee  and  to  cover  leakages,  which  sum  will  be  returned  after  deducting 
value  of  any  leakages. 

Article  8. — Disputes  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration;  decision  of  the  arbitrator  to 
be  binding  on  both  parties. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PREPARED  DRUGS. 

By  "  pharmaceutical  products  and  substances  "  is  meant  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines  as  they  are  understood  in  Canada,  and  by  "  prepared  drugs "  is  meant 
manufactured  medicinal  substances,  which  are  imported  unmixed  with  any  other, 
such  as  quinine,  opium,  chloroform,  etc.  As  patent  medicines  are  largely  manufac- 
tured is  Canada,  and  since  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  sell  them  abroad  in 
competition  with  other  countries,  whereas  no  indication  has  been  given  that  the 
manufacturer  of  prepared  drugs  has  arrived  at  a  similar  stage,  this  report  will  be 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  former,  although  in  passing,  attention  might  be 
directed  to  the  important  share  of  the  trade  in  prepared  drugs  which  is  held  by  the 
United  States,  the  bulk  of  which  originates  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  the  Canadian 
border. 

Not  only  Argentina,  but  the  whole  of  South  America  can  be  considered  as  a 
profitable  field  for  the  sale  of  patent  medicines.  This  may  be  verified  by  observing  s. 
the  number  of  drug  stores  or  "  boticas  "  as  they  are  called  locally,  even  in  the  outlaying 
towns  and  villages.  To  efficiently  work  South  America,  at  least  two  salesmen  would 
be  required,  one  for  the  eastern  republics  including  Paraguay,  and  one  for  the  western 
including  Bolivia,  although  if  necessary  a  commencement  might  be  made  with  one 
salesman.  Colombia  and  Venezuela  should  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  Central 
American  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  necessary  that  the  salesmen  should  know  the  lang- 
uage of  the  country.  In  the  case  of  Brazil  it  might  be  possible  to  conduct  business 
with  the  aid  of  French,  if  Portuguese  were  not  known,  although  it  may  be  said  here, 
that  most  Brazilians  understand  Spanish  when  it  is  clearly  enunciated  and  spoken 
slowly.  It  is  further  necessary  that  a  salesman  be  a  qualified  chemist,  as  not  infre- 
quently his  opinion  and  advice  are  in  demand  from  both  doctors  and  chemists. 


COMMENCING  BUSINESS. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  a  firm  commencing  business,  to  attempt  to  sell  too  many 
products.  Four  or  five  should  be  sufficient,  and  these  might  be  as  follows:  A  laxative 
in  tabloid  form,  a  tonic  for  general  debility  in  liquid  form,  a  venereal  remedy  in 
capsules,  a  tonic  for  women,  and  a  toothpaste.  With  five  good  articles  such  as  those 
described,  and  if  well  supported,  an  energetic  and  capable  salesman  should  be  able 
to  organize  a  profitable  selling  campaign. 

One  mistake  which  should  be  avoided  is  the  tendency  of  some  exporters  to  employ 
inefficient  salesmen,  because  they  are  willing  to  work  for  a  low  salary  and  a  minimum 
travelling  expense  allowance.  As  a  travelling  salesman  for  commodities  such  as  are 
under  consideration  must  be  a  qualified  chemist  and  a  linguist,  he  is  entitled  to  a  good 
salary.  A  high-class  man  will  earn  his  salary  over  and  over  again,  and  will  be  able 
to  form  pleasant  and  profitable  relations  with  a  large  body  of  "  farmaceuticos  "  and 
"  boticarios  "  all  over  the  continent.  A  large  number  of  Canadians  have  lived  in 
Mexico,  and  from  their  number  a  man  might  be  obtainable,  but  if  not  he  should  be 
searched  for  elsewhere,  the  British  Isles  preferably.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
many  foreigners  who  are  good  linguists,  and  amongst  them  there  may  be  some  chemists, 
who  could  effectively  handle  patent  medicines. 
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APPROVAL  OF  PRODUCTS. 

One  of  the  firsl  steps  to  be  taken,  is  to  have  the  substances  which  are  to  be  sold, 
oved  bj  the  Governments  of  the  Eepublics  in  which  it  is  desired  to  do  business. 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  demand  that  they  be  supplied  with  the  original 

formula,  before  approval  is  granted;  Chile  and  Pern  do  not  make  such  a  stipulation. 

This  is  a  difficulty  which  is  sufficient  to  defer  some  firms  from  entering  those  markets 

where  the  original  formula  is  required.    In  some  cases,  however,  it  seems  to  be  over- 
as  the  knowledge  of  an  original  formula  does  not  imply  ability  to  prepare  it,  the 

demand  of  the  Governments  mentioned  above  not  extending  to  the  working  formula. 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS. 

A-  soon  as  a  decision  has  been  made  to  enter  South  American  markets,  and  this 
remark  applies  to  commodities  in  general,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  registering  the 
trade  mark  under  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sold.  It  has  happened  not  infrequently 
in  the  past  that  trade  marks  have  been  pirated,  sometimes  with  the  idea  of  locally 
using  a  well-known  name,  and  in  others  with  the  idea  of  levying  what  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  blackmail. 

ADVERTISING. 

As  advertising  is  a  very  important  assistant  to  the  selling  of  such  goods  as  phar- 
:.  ceutical  substances,  this  must  be  given  careful  consideration.  The  best  medium 
through  which  to  carry  on  an  effective  campaign  is  that  supplied  by  the  local  press. 
Before  embarking  on  an  advertising  policy,  it  would  be  well  to  secure  the  advice  of 
one  of  the  numerous  advertising  agencies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  South 
American  cities,  as  these  by  their  intimate  local  knowledge,  are  in  a  position  to  afford 
valuable  assistance. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE. 

Until  such  time  as  there  is  a  steamship  line  running  from  Canada  to  South 
American  ports,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  a  manufacturer  to  have  a  New 
York  office,  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  salesmen  and  the  factory.  Such 
a  man  would  be  responsible  for  the  export  business,  and  being  located  at  the  point  of 
departure,  would  be  able  to  arrange  all  details  connected  with  the  shipments. 

LOCAL  OFFICES. 

If  the  manufacturer  be  possessed  of  ample  resources  and  is  determined  to  carry 
on  a  continuous  campaign,  it  might  be  convenient  for  this  purpose  if  he  were  to  open 
offices  on  one  or  both  coasts,  to  be  in  charge  of  his  representative.  Such  an  office 
fc  keep  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  hand,  which  would  be  very  useful  for  supply- 
ing deficiencies  in  the  stocks  of  clients.  In  this  connection,  the  customs  tariff  should 
be  very  closely  studied,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  means  of  bringing  in  the  products  in 
the  cheapest  form.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  import  them  in  bulk, 
and  the  box  or  bottle,  and  label  them  here.  A  .small  electrical  machine  for  making 
tabloids  might  represent  a  large  saving,  which  could  be  secured  by  the  manufacturer 
and  added  to  his  own  profits. 

While  on  the  subject  of  selling,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  druggist  does  not  care  to 
purchase  a  large  stock  of  medicine  of  which  he  knows  nothing  from  a  company  which 
is  unknown  to  him.  The  most  effective  way  is  to  sell  him  a  small  order,  and  call  again 
for  the  large  one  which  can  be  expected  if  the  goods  have  given  satisfaction. 
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FLAVOURS,  AND  DOSES. 

The  patent  medicine  manufacturer  who  has  had  no  experience  of  Latin-American 
people,  will  be  prone  to  fall  into  the  error  of  considering  them  in  the  same  category 
as  the  people  of  North  America.  The  Latin- Americans,  however,  have  dissimilar 
tastes.  For  instance,  in  tonics  prepared  for  the  English  market,  whisky  and  chloro- 
form are  employed,  but  these  constituents  are  not  used  in  South  America. 

The  flavour  of  a  preparation  is  all-important.  Locally,  peppermint  is  very  popular, 
whilst  some  preparations  that  may  be  better  liked  in  Canada  would  be  refused  in 
Argentina.  A  castor  oil  preparation  largely  sold  by  one  of  the  large  wholesale  drug 
houses  in  Buenos  Aires  has  coffee  mixed  with  it. 

Similarly  with  doses;  they  have  to  be  differently  graded  and  specially  prepared, 
with  a  view  to  the  constitutions  of  the  consumers.  A  purge  for  example  would  require 
to  be  nearly  double  as  strong  as  one  prescribed  for  sale  in  Canada.  A  well  known 
manufacturing  concern  found  much  difficulty  in  their  initial  attempt  to  introduce 
their  goods  into  Latin-America.  Eventually  they  discovered  that  the  reason  for  this 
was  that  their  medicines  were  not  graded  to  meet  the  different  conditions. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  FUTURE  TRADE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  trade  of  France  and  Germany  was  paralyzed 
and  a  little  of  the  business  in  such  drugs  as  serums  was  transferred  to  Canada,  but  the 
two  countries  in  question  have  resumed  their  shipping,  although  not  on  the  same  scale 
as  before.  Germany  can  ship  through  neutral  countries,  particularly  such  goods  as 
drugs  and  medicines,  which  have  a  high  value  for  their  bulk. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  United  States  increased  their  trade  in  1911  and  1912, 
and  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  were  detailed  statistics  available  they  would  be 
found  to  have  made  substantial  gains  in  the  last  two  years. 

In  this  market,  biological  products  to  be  administered  hypodermically  are  rapidly 
replacing  drugs,  and  it  is  predicted  that  another  decade  will  see  further  radical  changes 
in  this  respect. 


IMPORTS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS  AND  SUBSTANCES. 


1007-1911. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months,  1914. 

( Jermany  

France  

Italy  

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

$ 

411,809 
342,886 
138,034 
97,443 
93,385 

$ 

115,691 
101,349 
28,525 
22,164 
12,530 

142,590 
145,423 
59,501 
42,427 
57,927 
596 

$ 

Totals  

1,139,473 

300,817 

478,933 

335,412 

161,533 

IMPORTS  OF  PREPARED  DRUGS. 

France   

Germany .   

Italv   

United  Kingdom  

Totals  

4,139,009 
L,633,732 
1,633,706 
1,126,677 
77<>,797 

1,109,586 
382,5  15 

224^688 
156,277 

L,196,l  is 
21  1,182 
353,039 
253,516 
158,616 

9,842,281 

2,349,756 

2,271,111 

1,994,524 

1,256,700 
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CHEMICALS. 

Without  expectation  of  its  having  any  immediate  practical  effect,  some  statistics 
with  regard  to  the  imports  of  chemicals  are  given  below.  Only  the  figures  of  those 
which  are  manufactured  in  the  Dominion  have  been  extracted  from  the  Government 
trade  reports. 

Considering  the  advantages  which  Canada  enjoys  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
chemicals,  of  which  abundance  of  raw  materials  and  cheap  power  are  not  the  least 
important,  one  is  led  to  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  our  manufac- 
turers will  be  strong  enough  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets.  Scientific  research 
coupled  with  patience  and  energy,  have  placed  Germany  in  the  forefront  of  chemical 
producing  countries,  and  the  same  methods  and  attributes  if  cultivated  in  the 
Dominion  could  be  the  means  of  adding  a  profitable  industry  to  those  already  estab- 
lished. What  is  possible  for  calcium  carbide  should  be  no  less  so  for  other  chemicals; 
and  although  the  one  mentioned  has  not  yet  attained  the  success  of  the  Scandinavian 
and  United  States  products,  nevertheless  it  is  steadily  progressing  and  will  doubtless 
one  day  be  no  less  well  known.    Carbide  was  reviewed  in  an  earlier  report. 


IMPORTS  OF  CHEMICALS.  INTO  ARGENTINA. 

Asetic  Acid  (diluted). 


1907-1011. 

1911. 

1912.  1913. 

I 

First  nine 
months,  1914. 

United  King  lorn  

Hollai.d  

Norway  ,   

Belgium   

Totals  

Kilos. 

894,749 
57,860 
474,654 
110,877 
205,346 

Kilos. 

147,506 
426 
121,935 
17.040 

29,397 

Kilos. 

116,964 
30,943 
192,619 

"""  73,651" 

Kilos . 

Kilos. 

1,847,683 

343,873 

436,705 

418,366 

259,369 

Carbolic  Acid. 

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

France    

Totals   

70,166 
16,365 
3,605 

7,821    •  15,311 
4,086    ;  3,641 
2)0    1  23o 

91,186 

12,157    |  23,063 

39,261 

24,906 

Muriatic  Acid. 

France  

United  Kingdom  ... 

Germany    

Belgium   

Totals  

231.372 
112,621 
56,472 
18,700 

89,268 
13,137 
15,268 
2,400 

60,421 
15.655 
16,037 
2,400 

1 

418,946 

120,551 

94,643 

225,446  \ 

64,544 

Nitric  Acid. 


Germany  

Belgium.  

France  

United  Kingdom  

25,391 
12,426 
7,986 
6,066 

3,235 

1,972 

252 

8,488 
1,200 
2,786 
1,979 
300 

1 

Totals  

51,931 

5,459 

14,783 

14,646  6,693 
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Sulphuric  Acid. 


1907-11. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

First  nine 
months,  1914. 

Holland   

Belgium   

France  

United  States  

Totals  

Kilos. 

3,674,333 
1,061,698 
494,264 
390,015 
190,895 
152,407 

Kilos. 

301,016 
890,718 
203,234 
115,708 
22,854 
79,000 

Kilos. 

558,559 
262,579 

45,092 
187,927 
388 

52,000 

Kilos. 

Kil<  >s. 

5,960, 456 

1,612,530 

1,110,445 

679,833 

273,439 

Glycerine. 

Germany   ... 

United  Kingdom  

If  ol  land  

Totals  

150,939 
99,198 
65,768 
34,623 

50,693 
12,706 
15,643 
16,515 

93,424 

66,916 
3,941 
19,882 
12,771 

184,449 

112,256 

127,992 

74,411 

NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christianta,  April  S,  1915. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  heavy  freight  remittances  and  the  large  export  of  fish  products  at  good  prices 
is  bringing  much  money  into  the  country,  and  importations  have  commenced  to  fall  off, 
which  accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the  position  of 
the  Bank  of  Norway.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  believed  that  the  private  banks  of 
Norway  have  practically  liquidated  their  indebtedness  abroad.  The  unexpected  drop  in 
sterling  exchange  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  prospect  of  a  reopening  of  the  wood 
goods  export  from  Sweden,  as  the  pressing  demand  for  remittances  on  London  for 
Swedish  account  no  longer  exists.  Under  these  circumstances  monetary  conditions 
have  become  very  easy. 

The  drop  in  the  foreign  exchanges  will  benefit  the  importers  ami  to  the  same  extent 
upset  the  calculations  of  the  exporters. 

THE  NORWEGIAN   PULP  MARKET. 

Tidsslcrift  for  Paptrindustri  in  their  edition  of  March  15  review  the  situation  of 
the  Norwegian  pulp  market,  as  follows: — 

As  advised  in  our  last  edition  the  French  tariff  has  been  preliminarily  adjusted 
so  as  to  allow  the  import  of  foreign  paper.  This  has  been  done  owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  getting  forward  wood  pulp  to  the  French  paper  mills,  as  only 
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occasional  shipping  opportunities  are  offered  Scandinavian  pulp  mills  by  the  regular 
i  rs  which  usually  ply  between  Scandinavia  and  Kouen.    Generally  speaking  there 
is  a  better  demand  for  News,  and  more  satisfactory  prices  are  being  realized. 

Conditions  in  the  various  markets  with  regard  to  wood  pulps  are  reported  as 
follows : — 

ited  States. — This  market  continues  in  a  lifeless  condition,  it  being  claimed 
that  the  stocks  in  Atlantic  ports  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand.  With  the 
present  good  demand  from  European  markets,  Scandinavian  pulpmakers  can  afford  to 
maintain  their  prices. 

United  Kingdom. — Easy  bleaching  sulphite  and  moist  mechanical  pulp  has  been 
in  good  demand  and  large  parcels  have  changed  hands  at  full  prices.  It  is  evident 
that  European  papermakers  feel  nervous  over  their  Baltic  purchases  and  are  drawing 
reserves  Prom  Norway.  Freights  are,  however,  constantly  rising,  the  present  freight 
rate  to  British  ports  for  moist  mechanical  is,  for  instance,  18s. 

France. — Owing  to  the  change  in  the  tariff  this  market  remains  dull. 

Holland. — There  is  no  report  of  any  sales  recently  effected  to  the  Dutch  market. 

Norway. — Many  sales  have  been  effected  of  all  kinds  of  pulp,  especially  Easy 
Bleaching  sulphite  and  moist  mechanical.  Prices  for  Easy  Bleaching  sulphite  are  at 
present  fixed  at  $45  net  cash  f.o.b.  per  ton  English,  with  good  demand.  The  demand 
for  moist  mechanical  has  improved  and  there  are  many  inquiries  with  prices  varying 
between  $9.33-$10.13  net  cash  f.o.b.  Stocks  have  gone  down  quickly  nnd  are  at  present 
rery  small.  The  paper  trade  in  Great  Britain  is  reported  to  be  very  brisk,  and  this 
explains  the  clearing  of  stocks  in  Norway.  Makers  of  all  kinds  of  pulp  are  holding 
out  for  rising  prices.  Under  normal  circumstances  prices  for  chemical  pulps  ought  to 
be  satisfactory,  but  the  present  high  freights  of  about  20s.  for  coal  means  correspond- 
ing additional  extra  expenses  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  Under  these  circumstances 
selling  prices  are  not  in  reasonable  proportion  to  manufacturing  costs.  Summer  prices 
will  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  navigation  in  the 
Baltic,  and  until  this  uncertainty  is  removed  the  market  is  bound  to  be  very  sensitive. 

THE  SWEDISH  PULP  MARKET. 

The  Swedish  correspondent  of  one  of  the  leading  trade  papers  in  Norway  reports 
as  follows: — 

Mechanical  pulp. — There  seems  to  be  a  further  improvement  in  the  conditions 
for  mechanical  pulp,  but  any  large  quantities  of  mechanical  for  immediate  shipment 
from  Sweden  are  not  available,  so  long  as  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  is  closed  on 
account  of  the  ice,  which  is  this  year  unusually  thick,  so  that  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion will  be  delayed.  In  Central  and  Southern  Sweden  the  stocks  are  also  small  after 
the  shortage  of  water  during  the  fall  and  first  part  of  the  winter.  The  Norwegian 
mills  therefore  now  principally  furnish  the  English  and  French  markets  with  moist 
mechanical. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  definite  with  regard 
to  the  prospects  for  the  near  future,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  feeling  is  rather 
optimistic,  especially  as  it  is  believed  that  the  high  ocean  rates  will  to  some  extent 
be  in  favour  of  the  Swedish  trade  with  England.  In  some  districts  of  Sweden  there 
is  still  a  w^ater  shortage,  as  a  result  of  which  there  was  a  shortage  of  production 
during  the  winter  which  is  calculated  at  from  25 — 30,000  tons  moist  weight. 

Chemical  pulp. — The  English  market  is  now  more  active  with  firm  and  some- 
what rising  prices.  Since  the  last  shipments  from  the  Baltic  to  England  rumours 
were  spread  that  large  consignment  stocks  were  laying  in  Manchester,  Preston,  Lon- 
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don,  etc.  Various  quantities  were  reported  even  up  to  from  40  to  50,000  tons.  The 
object  of  this  was  evidently  to  bring  about  a  fall  in  prices.  According  to  investiga- 
tions, however,  it  was  found  that  the  consignment  stocks  in  England  amounted  to  no 
more  than  about  5,000  tons.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  February  and  by  now  a  con- 
siderable quantity  has  been  cleared. 

The  French  market  also  shows  an  improvement  and  some  shipments  have  lately 
been  made  via  Nantes  and  Bordeaux.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  inquiries  at 
present  from  the  United  States,  but  everything  points  also  to  an  improvement  in  this 
direction.  For  bleached  sulphite,  which  is  principally  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  price  is  unchanged  at  about  from  $56  to  $58.67  per  English  ton  net  f.o.b. 

The  greatest  demand  and  the  briskest  trading  is  for  easy  bleaching  sulphite  and 
considerable  quantities  have  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $44  to  $45.38  net  f.o.b. 

Strong  sulphite  is  also  in  demand,  but  the  stocks  continue  very  small,  so  long 
as  navigation  in  the  Baltic  is  closed.  The  price  varies  from  $39.47  to  $40  net,  but 
with  a  rising  tendency. 

For  sulphate  the  situation  is  unchanged  and  the  prices  are  firm.  There  are,  how- 
ever, only  small  quantities  available  for  prompt  delivery,  and  the  prices  paid  are  $40 
f.o.b.  for  easy  bleaching,  and  about  $37.33  for  lme  Kraft-pulp. 


THE  FINNISH  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Inquiries  have  at  various  times  been  received  from  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  with  regard  to  the  development  of  this  industry  in  Finland,  which 
country  is  more  and  more  coming  to  the  front  among  pulp  and  paper  producing 
countries.  The  following  statistics  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest,  as  they  show 
number  of  workingmen  and  the  amount  of  horse-power  employed  and  the  production 
in  English  tons  for  the  years  1909-12. 

Pulp  Mills — 


Year.  Workingrmen.    Horse-power.    Production  tons  English. 

1909    2,687  46,775  147,580 

1910   3,2!Ud  60,978  165,935 

1911    3,227  66,341  166,536 

1912   3,172  70,163  195,758 

Cellulose  Mills — 

1909    1,514  5,985  71,528 

1910   2,620  8,142  104,798 

1911    2,679  8,210  118,281 

1912   2.465  10,767  125,057 

Taper  Mills — 

1909    5,525  35,256  108,093 

1910   4,941  28,258  129,616 

1911    4,869  28,468  143,545 

1912   4,625  28,436  151,627 


LUMBER  IMPORTS  INTO  DENMARK. 

The  total  imports  of  lumber  into  Denmark  in  1914  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  were  a  little  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1913,  viz.,  510,400  cubic  metres, 
as  against  506,700  cubic  metres.  The  reason  for  this  was  an  increased  import  of  rail- 
road sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  while  there  was  a  decline  in  the  import  of  build- 
ing materials.  After  the  first  of  August  a  large  decline  occurred  in  the  import  of 
all  kinds  of  lumber,  so  that  the  total  imports  during  the  last  five  months  of  1914 
showed  a  decrease  of  about  one-third,  viz.,  to  337,600  cubic  metres  in  1914,  as  against 
480,600  cubic  metres  in  the  same  period  of  1913.  As  sleepers  and  round  timber  have 
especially  been  imported  from  countries  which  are  now  engaged  in  the  war,  viz., 
Russia  and  Germany,  the  decline  has  been  particularly  large  in  these  kinds. 
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The  total  imporl  in  L913-14  was  divided  among  the  following  countries: — 


Imports  in  Cubic  .Metres —  1914.  1913. 

Norway   4,735  7,396 

Sweden   681,053  732,552 

Finland   105,596  184,753 

Russia   21,080  27,401 

Germany   27,465  29,694 

Other  European  countries   2,297  1,393 

United  States   2,351  1,929 

Other  countries   48  52 

Countries  not  specified  including  stranded  goods..  ..  3,232  2,121 


D  WIS!  I  GRAIN  AND  FODDER  IMPORTS. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Danish  Statistical  Bureau,  it  appears  that  the  import 
of  grain  and  foodstuffs  into  Denmark  during  1914  was  considerably  lower  than  during 
L913.  The  total  import  during  1913  of  grain,  flour  (reduced  to  unground),  bran  and 
oil  cake-  amounted  to  1,625,000  tons  English,  while  in  1911  only  1,146,000  tons  were 
imported.  This  decline  took  place  for  the  most  part  in  the  period  succeeding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  During  the  last  few  months,  however,  the  imports  are  again 
increasing,  especially  the  import  of  corn  and  oil-cakes,  so  that  the  large  decline  in  the 
import  for  1914  is  equalized  to  some  extent. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  March  25,  1915. 

TRADE  SHRINKAGES. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  on  the  trade, of  South  Africa  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  present  year  shows  decreases  practically  all  along  the  line. 
A  partial  explanation  of  the  reduction  of  both  imports  and  exports  in  January  is  the 
diminution  in  the  freightage  accommodation,  and  in  the  case  of  exports  in  particular 
this  has  been  an  important  factor. 

The  export  of  South  African  products  in  January,  1915,  was  valued  at  £836,864,  as 
against  £5,687,494  in  January  of  1914.  These  figures  do  not  give  the  exact  situation 
as  regards  production  for  export,  for  although  the  gold  mines  have  continued  to  pro- 
duce, the  gold  has  not  been  exported  but  is  held  in  South  Africa  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  same  amount  produced  as  was  exported 
in  January,  1914,  which  amounted  to  £3,130,000.  In  diamonds  there  is  a  large  falling 
off  in  both  production  and  export.  The  latter  amounted  to  £8,780,  as  against  £1,010,427 
in  January  last  year.  The  only  diamond  mines  producing  are  the  river  diggings,  and 
as  most  of  the  river  miners  are  on  active  service  very  little  is  being  obtained. 

With  regard  to  agricultural  products  ostrich  farming  has  suffered  most;  the 
exports  in  weight  are  not  much  less  this  year  than  last — 82,098  pounds,  as  against 
91,372  pounds— but  the  value  placed  upon  them  fell  from  £223,069  to  £46,502,  or  a 
value  of  $11.65  per  pound,  last  year,  and  $2.75  per  pound  this  year.  The  amount  of 
wool  sent  away  in  January,  1915,  was  £290,951;  the  same  month  last  year  totalled 
£752,749 ;  since  January,  however,  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  demand  as  new 
markets  are  being  found  for  South  African  wool.  As  against  these  decreases  the 
exports  of  the  following  lines  increased  in  value:   Mohair  this  year  totalled  £50,370, 
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an  increase  over  January,  1914,  of  £21,000;  hides  and  skins  increased  to  £106,901, 
which  is  £44,000  better  than  last  year;  whale  oil  increased  from  £10,728  to  £33,074, 
and  grain  corn  from  £39,823  to  £41,204. 

The  figures  referring  to  imports  show  decreases  under  most  headings,  but  a  smaller 
reduction  proportionately  to  exports.  The  heavy  reductions  are  on  the  following  goods : 
Motor  cars  and  parts,  from  £104,000  to  £15,000;  silver-plate,  from  £11,000  to  £4,000; 
jewellery,  from  £13,500  to  £3,500;  musical  instruments,  from  £15,700  to  £1,300;  cotton 
goods,  from  £137,000  to  £62,000;  hosiery,  from  £55,000  to  £35,000.  Most  of  these 
reductions  are  due  principally  to  cautious  buying,  which  is  helping  to  clear  old  stocks, 
and  to  a  lesser  demand  in  lines  that  are  considered  luxurious.  The  actual  setback  to 
trade  must  be  considered  in  the  following  lines :  Agricultural  machinery,  from  £19,000 
to  £5,500;  windmills,  from  £6,500  to  £2,200;  agricultural  implements,  from  £32,500  to 
£10,500;  fencing  wire,  from  £34,000  to  less  than  £9,000;  fencing  standards,  from 
£16,500  to  £500;  wood  and  lumber,  from  £108,000  to  £36,000;  hardware,  from  £168,000 
to  £58,000 ;  paper,  from  £16,000  to  £10,000.  There  are  some  increases  in  imports  such 
as  leather,  glycerine,  wheat  which  increased  from  £37,000  to  £102,000,  caustic  soda, 
manufacturing  machinery,  tar,  tram  cars. 


TRADE  IN  PAINTS  AND  VARNISH. 

The  total  import  into  South  Africa  during  1914  of  paints,  colours  and  varnish 
was  valued  at  $851,000.  This  item  was  affected  to  the  extent  of  $149,000  by  the  war 
and  other  local  conditions,  as  the  total  for  1913  was  $1,000,000.  The  share  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1913  was  $595,000,  which  was  $106,000  more  than  in  1912.  For 
many  years  this  import  has  been  in  the  hands  of  British  manufacturers,  but  gradually 
the  United  States  manufacturers  are  increasing  their  shipments  to  South  Africa 
Their  trade  in  1913  was  £41,000  and  this  was  £11,000  more  than  in  1912.  This  increase 
should  serve  to  encourage  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  commodity  to  make  an 
effort  for  a  share  of  the  trade,  especially  as  there  is  a  displacement  of  German  trade 
of  a  value  of  $14,000.    The  share  of  the  trade  going  to  Holland  was  $46,000. 

KINDS',  OF  PAINTS  USED. 

The  paints  for  the  jobbing  trade  of  the  ready-mixed  kind  are  usually  in  lever  top 
tins  and  come  packed  in  48/ls.,  24/2s.,  12/3s.  16/7s.,  and  the  better  goods  for 
specialists  come  in  closed  2  and  5  gallon  cans  imperial  measure.  Buying  by  weight  is 
usually  on  100  pounds  but  some  districts  ask  for  quotations  on  112  pounds.  The  sizes 
most  used  by  weight  are  7,  14,  28,  56,  and  100  or  112  pounds.  Prices  should  always  be 
quoted  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John.  A  quotation  of  the  net  price  will  bring  quicker 
results  than  the  quoting  of  various  discounts,  particularly  in  this  trade,  as  the  usual 
settlement  is  cash  against  documents,  although  very  often  whi  n  goods  arc  placed 
through  agents  a  different  price  would  be  quoted,  as  sonic  firms  prefer  to  arrange 
settlements  on  30,  60  or  90  days. 

White  zinc  is  not  used  in  large  quantities  and  the  kind  used  i>  British  manufac- 
tured. 

White  lead  is  extensively  used  and  this  is  nearly  all  British  manufactured  and  of 
a  high  standard  known  as  '"Genuine";  however,  there  is  a  market  lor  a  line  net  quite 
as  good  which  is  labelled  "  No.  1." 

Colours  in  oil  and  colours  in.  Japan  are  not  used  to  a  large  extent.    Dry  colours 
are  handled  in  quantities  in  the  water  paints  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dis 
temper,"  and  almost  every  brand  ever  advertised  is  on  sale  somewhere  in  South  Africa. 
Carriage  manufacturers  use  dry  colours  in  fairly  good  quantities. 

Enamels  are  sold  in  the  large  centres  and  are  mostly  while  and  of  line  quality  : 
very  small  sale  of  enamels  is  made  in  the  country  districts. 
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The  putty  used  is  of  British  manufacture  and  comes  packed  in  tins  and  bladders — 
l  t-pound  parcels  usually  in  cases  of  112  pounds. 

Marine  paints  are  sold  in  a  limited  quantity  and  the  sales  are  confined  to  Durban 
rind  Cape  Town. 

-METHODS  FOLLOWED  FOR  SELLING  PAINTS. 

Both  the  American  and  British  manufacturer  make  a  specialty  of  advertising, 
most  of  which  is  done  through  newspapers  and  magazines.  Some  firms,  however,  are 
doing  very  attractive  work  on  boardings  and  of  course  all  "brands"  distribute  colour 
folders  containing  advertising  matter. 

Correspondence  in  English  is  sufficient,  but  on  all  parcels  which  require  printed 
ions,  Dutch  and  English  is  necessary.  For  ordinary  printing,  such. as  labels, 
numbers,  or  folders,  English  only  is  required. 

The  travellers  should  be  calling  on  the  trade  in  April,  May  and  June  as  the 
largest  deliveries  are  usually  made  in  September. 

Tins  and  irons  are  usually  charged  extra  in  the  1,  2,  4  and  7  pound  lever  tops  and 
in  the  14,  28,  56,  100  or  112  pound  parcels  the  charge  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
goods. 

The  English  varnish  is  preferred  and  is  sold  in  large  quantities,  purchases  of 
Mime  being  made  on  the  Imperial  galjon. 

The  sizes  of  tins  vary  and  the  prices  are  from  $3  for  a  copal  up  to  $9  for  carriage 
and  railway  work. 

The  trade  generally  in  all  centres  throughout  South  Africa  are  willing  to  give 
Canadian  paints  and  varnish  a  trial  if  the  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  advertise 
their  goods,  pack  and  ship  to  suit  the  market.  Many  standard  lines  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  South  African  market  for  a  great  many  years  and  it  will  require  a  special 
effort  to  establish  new  lines. 


HOLLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Rotterdam,  April  15,  1915. 

CONDITION  OF  WINTER  CROPS. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  sowing  operations  of  the  winter  crops  took  place  under  favour- 
able weather  conditions.  The  winter  was  very  mild  so  that  the  plants  did  not  suffer. 
The  early  spring,  however,  was  characterized  by  heavy  rains,  by  which  the  standing 
crops  w^ere  damaged  to  some  extent;  especially  in  districts  where  the  drainage  is  not 
good.  The  severe  night  frosts  during  March  also  had  an  unfavourable  influence,  con- 
sequently the  crops  and  the  grasslands  on  low-lying  grounds  were  backward. 

Further  the  rains  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  spring  operations.  Fine, 
drying  weather  is  badly  wanted,  the  more  so  as  the  few  labourers  available  render  it 
very  difficult  to  finish  the  work  in  time. 

WHEAT. 

The  condition  of  winter  wdieat  is  very  good  in  Friesland  and  varies  from  good 
to  very  good  in  Groningen,  South  Holland,  and  on  the  sea-clay  in  North  Brabant. 
Everywhere  else  it  is  good.    From  different  reports  it  appears  that  more  wheat  has 
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been  sown  than  in  other  years.  In  the  province  of  Zeeland  the  increased  sowing  is 
estimated  at  10  per  cent  and  the  augmentation  in  this  province  would  have  been  still 
larger  if  the  wet  weather  during  January  and  February  had  not  frustrated  the  plans 
of  many  farmers  to  sow  more  wheat  during  those  months. 

BARLEY. 

The  condition  of  winter  barley  is  generally  good. 

RYE. 

Rye  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  In  Limburg  the  condition  is  good  to  very  good. 
Most  rye-growing  districts  report  that  on  low-lying  ground  the  crops  suffered  much 
from  the  rain  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while  also  the  severe  night  frosts  in 
March  did  much  harm,  the  crops  are  therefore  backward. 

The  area  occupied  by  rye  probably  differs  little  from  other  years.  Ploughing  on 
a  large  scale  was  not  necessary.  In  Limburg,  where  more  rye  was  sown  than  usual, 
some  plots  had  to  be  ploughed  up  owing  to  damage  caused  by  "  stock  "  disease.  This 
disease  is  also  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  North  Brabant. 

RAPE  SEED. 

The  condition  of  rape  seed  is  very  good  in  North  Holland  where,  however,  accord- 
ing to  reports  only  little  was  sown;  fair  in  western  North  Brabant,  fair  to  good  in 
Groningen  and  elsewhere  good. 

CARAWAY. 

The  caraway  is  fair  to  good  in  Groningen  and  Holland,  fair  in  Zeeland,  moderate 
to  fair  in  North  Brabant,  and  moderate  in  North  Holland.  From  the  northern 
polders  of  the  last  mentioned  province  it  is  reported  that  in  the  autumn  much  cara- 
way had  to  be  ploughed  up  owing  to  its  bad  condition,  so  that  there  is  much  less 
standing  than  in  former  years.  The  rest  also  suffered  considerably  from  snails  during 
the  winter.    In  Zeeland,  in  some  districts,  the  caraway  is  too  thin. 

GRASSLANDS. 

The  condition  of  grasslands  varies  from  fair  to  good.  In  some  localities  the 
reports  are  somewhat  below  fair.  On  the  higher  and  well-drained  land  the  condition 
is  better  than  in  districts  with  bad  drainage,  where  the  wet  weather  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  seriously  affected  the  grass.  In  Friesland  many  "  boezeni  "  lands  were 
still  under  water  on  April  9.  In  the  district  of  the  Holland  water  line  military  mea- 
sures have  caused  much  damage  to  the  pasture  lands  by  decreased  drainage,  and  by 
keeping  the  level  of  the  river  Vecht  higher.  Also  the  heavy  rains  and  night  frosts  in 
March  injured  the  grasslands. 

CLOVER. 

The  clover  crop  also  suffered  locally  by  the  heavy  night  frosts  in  March,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  condition  is  good.  On  the  clay  in  Groningen  the  conditions  are  not 
uniform,  viz.,  they  vary  from  bad  to  excellent. 
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STYLE  OF  PIANO  POPULAR  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Weekly  Reporl  No.  5>T  contained  a  report  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commis- 
u  1 1 1  r  at  Melbourne,  which  outlined  the  present  position  in  Australia  with  regard  to 
the  markel  For  Canadian  pianos.  It  was  pointed  out  that  hitherto  the  export  of  Cana- 
dian pianos  to  Australia  had  been  an  unimportant  and  fluctuating  trade,  but  with  the 
interruption  oi'  Mipplio  from  Germany,  which  have  in  the  past  dominated  the  market, 
an  opportunity  was  presented  for  enterprising  Canadian  piano  manufacturers  to  secure 
a  larger  share  of  the  Australian  orders.  Mention  was  also  made  of  a  certain  German 
make  of  piano  which  enjoyed  a  particularly  large  sale.  In  order  therefore  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  may  obtain  some  indication  as  to  the  style  of  piano  in  favour  with 
Australian  buyers.  .Mi-.  Ross  has  forwarded  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a  popular 
stj  If  bearing  the  name  of  the  German  make  referred  to. 


il|l§i 


A  Popular  German  Piano  Sold  in  Australia. 

The  retail  price  in  Australia  of  the  above  piano  in  1914  was  £53  ($257.93).  The 
sizes  and  specifications  of  this  piano  as  set  forth  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Australian 
selling  agents  are  as  follows:  4  feet  high,  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  2  feet  deep.  Over- 
strung, full  iron  frame,  brass  pin-plate,  overdamper,  best  repeating  action  with  brass 
hammer  rest,  finest  ivory  keys.  In  black,  rosewood  or  burr  walnut  case,  with  gold 
engraving  or  quite  plain. 

Tnese  particulars  together  with  similar  particulars  for  other  styles  of  the  same 
make  of  piano  were  published  in  Weekly  Report  No.  587.  Illustrations  of  these  other 
styles  may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  A  1376.) 
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COOPERAGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BUTTER  CASKS. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  579,  appearing  in  this  number,  in 
further  reference  to  which  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  has 
forwarded  a  communication  from  the  firm  of  produce  dealers  in  question,  who  state 
that  they  have  been  requested  by  a  large  butter  producing  and  shipping  organization 
in  Siberia  to  endeavour  to  obtain  supplies  of  materials  for  butter  casks  upon  their 
account.  The  quantity  of  staves  required  would  be  sufficient  to  make  up  about  10,000 
butter  casks  per  month.  Beechwood  is  usually  employed  for  making  these  casks,  but 
other  kinds  of  wood  may  be  used  if  without  smell  and  taste.  Douglas  fir  to  be  suitable 
would  probably  require  deodorizing.  The  approximate  measurements  and  other  specifi- 
cations of  the  kind  of  staves  required  are  as  follows: — 

Length,  1  foot  11  inches. 

Width,  from  2  inches  to       inches  in  centre,  tapering  off  to  J  inch  less  at  ends. 
Thickness,  I  inch. 

One-sixteenth  inch  groove,  f  inch  from  each  end. 

One  end  to  be  tapered  from  groove  to  end  down  to  \  inch  thick. 

The  wood  to  be  planed  smooth. 

Lids  of  casks,  14  inches  diameter. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  quotations  would  have  to  be  made  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian 
ports.  The  firm  submitting  the  above  specifications  state  their  desire  to  receive  quota- 
tions in  due  course  from  Canadian  shippers  for  staves  made  both  of  beechwood  and 
Douglas  fir.  The  name  and  address  of  this  firm  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  579.) 


IMPORTATION  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE  INTO  FRANCE. 

The  possibility  for  the  eventual  importation  into  France  of  Canadian  lean  cattle 
intended  for  fattening  and  the  meat  trade  has  lately  been  widely  discussed  by  those 
interested  in  the  present  condition  of  French  agriculture.  The  subject  was  finally 
brought  for  consideration  before  the  recently  formed  Academy  of  Agriculture  of 
France.  Particulars  with  reference  to  this  discussion  are  given  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  J oumal  de  1' Agriculture  Pratique  in  their  issue  of  March  25,  a  translation 
of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Cana- 
dian Commissioner  General  at  Paris.  As  this  subject  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  cattle  breeders  and  as  when  prices  decrease  perceptibly  it  may  lead  to  the 
opening  of  a  promising  market  in  France  for  Canadian  cattle,  the  article  in  question 
is  appended: — 

IMPORTATION  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

Count  de  Saint-Quentin  explained  the  difficult  position  in  which  at  the  presenl 
moment  the  cattle  feeders,  particularly  those  of  Normandy,  find  themselves.  At  this 
period  of  the  year  they  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  Lear  cattle  to  place  on  their  pasturi  - 
and  thus  derive  from  them  the  only  profit  which  they  can  hope.  Put,  this  year,  lean 
cattle  is  very  scarce  and  it  is  admitted  that  a  shortage  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
to  fill  the  grazing  lands.    At  the  request  of  the  syndicate  of  cattle  feeders  of  Nor- 
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mandy,  Count  de  Saint-Quentin  has  opened,  with  the  assistance  of  his  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  Mr,  Roivin-Champeaux,  an  investigation  on  the  means  to  be  taken  to  fill 
the  shortage. 

Canada,  as  Professor  Moussu  has  pointed  out,  appeared  to  them  the  country  from 
whioh  cattle  could  be  imported. 

Already  on  two  occasions,  similar  transactions  have  been  carried  out.  About 
twenty  years  ago  two  cattle  feeders  had  come  to  an  understanding  to  bring  cattle  from 
Canada;  their  scheme  gave  them  the  profit  upon  which  they  had  counted.  In  1912, 
the  importation  carried  out  by  Canadian  dealers  without  sufficient  care  to  make  sure 
of  a  market,  was  a  failure  financially,  but  the  animals  brought  over  had  been  declared 
of  excellent  quality. 

With  regard  to  the  price  at  which  Canadian  cattle  could  this  year  be  imported, 
Count  tie  Saint-Quentin  and  Mr.  Boivin-Champeaux  have  secured  the  most  accurate 
information  from  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Canadian 
General  Commissioner's  office  in  France,  etc. 

In  1912,  animals  weighing  1,000  pounds  (453  kilos)  were  bought  on  the  Toronto 
market  for  $55,  that  is  to  say  frs.  275;  freight,  care  and  feeding  during  the  journey, 
insurance,  customs  duties  brought  the  price  to  frs.  455  or  frs.  473  with  the  exchauge, 
that  is  to  say  fr.  1.04  per  kilo  on  the  hoof.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  possible 
to  make  use  of  them  by  fattening  them  about  200  kilos  on  the  grazing  lands. 

But  in  January,  1915,  according  to  the  French  Consul  General  at  Montreal,  1,000- 
pound  cattle  was  worth  in  Toronto  $80  instead  of  $55,  as  in  1912;  expenses  of  feeding 
and  care  during  the  trip  would  increase  this  price  to  about  $90;  as  to  freight  and 
insurance,  rates  have  become  prohibitive;  for  transportation  to  Europe  the  Federal 
Government  has  had  to  pay  $65  per  horse.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  the  price  of  a  Canadian  head  of  cattle  upon  its  arrival  in 
France  would  reach  frs.  700  to  750.  This  information  tends  to  show  the  enormous 
rise  which  has  occurred. 

The  price  of  beef  would  thus  amount  to  fr.  1.66  per  kilo,  on  the  hoof,  instead 
of  fr.  1.04  in  1912,  whilst  in  France  this  price  is  from  fr.  1.05  to  1.10,  the  proposal 
to  import  Canadian  cattle  must  at  present  be  abandoned.  Nevertheless,  this  data 
may  be  useful  for  the  future. 

Indeed,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  cattle  crisis  will  last  a  long  time  and  may  per- 
haps be  more  acute  than  to-day,  and  it  will  occur  in  all  European  countries.  Perhaps 
resources  will  then  be  found  in  Canada.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  the  price  on  animals 
in  that  country  to  return  to  the  level  of  1912,  and  for  freight  rates  to  resume  normal 
conditions,  to  make  it  profitable  to  introduce  cattle  from  Canada  to  fill  the  pastures. 

Mr.  Marcel  Vacher  observed  that  in  the  regions  of  central  France,  important 
reserves  of  stock  yard  cattle  exist  which  may  be  obtained  at  prices  which  are  not 
prohibitive. 

Mr.  de  Lapparent,  according  to  information  which  has  reached  him;  estimates 
that  in  Argentina  excellent  animals  could  be  found  for  importation  at  low  prices, 
but  they  will  have  to  be  imported  young  in  order  to  acclimatize  them  easily  in  France. 

Count  de  Saint-Quentin  has  had  Normandy  especially  in  view  because  the  position 
of  this  region  is  particularly  critical.  The  military  requisitions  have  removed  and 
still  take  away  daily  all  that  is  to  be  found.  The  interventions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  formal  instructions  of  the  War  Department,  continue  to  remain 
without  effect;  they  are  overlooked  without  the  least  scruple. 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith,  the  Secretary  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  IT  Vic- 
toria Street,  London,  W.C.,  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  George  Hughes,  Secretary  to  the  British  Empire  Industrial  League, 
14-15  Southampton  Buildings,  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  A  desire  is  expressed  to  secure 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cloth  and  other  army  supplies  for  ship- 
ment to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  requirements  is  enclosed. 
Samples,  stocks,  lowest  net  prices,  and  quantities  for  present  and  future  supplies 
should  be  given  when  submitting  quotations.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  require- 
ments mentioned: — - 

ARMY  SUPPLIES  REQUIRED. 


Description. 


Blue  Grey  Army  cloth 


White  and  Tan  Haversack  Cloth  

Canvas  buckets,  entrenching  tools,  spades 
shovels  

Blankets  and  sheets  

Burial  sheets  

Khaki  cloth,  either  English  shade,  Khak 
or  French  blue  gray  

Gabardine  cloth,  navy  or  black  

Ladies  costumes,  cloths,  serges,  chevoits 
plaids,  checks,  tweeds,  etc  

Leather,  sole  or  harness,  &c  


2  million  yard 


100,000  yards 
Large  lots 

2,000,  yards. 


Remarks. 


32  inches  wide,  26  ounces  weight,  15 
threads  wrap  and  weft  per  square  centi- 
metre. Cash  against  shipping  docu- 
ments. 

Any  width,  prices  from  7d.  upwards,  not 
to  exceed  Is.  2d.  yd.    Cash  against  B.L. 

Quote  cl^se  prices  for  large  lots.  Cash 
against  B.  L. 


100,000  ya'ds  '54  inches  18/19  ozs.  all  wool.  Cash  against 

B.  L. 

300  pieces  May,  July  delivery  cash  against  B.  L. 

2  to  300    pieces    of | 

each   ii  1 1  ii  si 

1 20  ton  lots  Immediate  cash  against  documents. 


In  all  cases  where  large  orders  are  concerned  bankers'  guarantee  in  London  will 
be  given  if  required.  Stock  available  and  maximum  deliveries  per  week,  dating  from 
receipt  of  order  should  always  be  indicated. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


With  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  British  Empire  Industrial  League,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  president  is  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  that  the  list 
of  vice-presidents  and  council  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  men  of  high  rank  and 
undoubted  standing.  The  purposes  and  policy  of  the  League  may  best  be  indicated  by 
the  following  extracts  from  a  prospectus  being  circulated  by  its  members : — 


Objects. 

1.  "  The  expansion  and  protection  of  British  trade  throughout  the  world. 

2.  "  To  educate  British  subjects  to  support  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  empire  by  inducing  them  to  always  ask  for — and,  other  things  being 
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equal  to  purchase  British-made  goods;  and  colonial  produce;  to  foster  and  encourage 
industrial  and  commercial  co-operation  within  the  empire. 

3.  "  To  advocate  the  prior  right  of  British  labour  to  employment  throughout  the 
empire.  . 

General  Programme. 

"The  British  Empire  Industrial  League  is  entirely  non-political.  Its  operations 
on  behalf  of  British  industry,  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  world-wide.  Their 
tendency  and  effecl  arc  such  as  to  develop  and  consolidate  trade  between  Britain  and 
her  overseas  dominions,  and  to  constantly  increase  the  volume  of  commerce  flowing  to 
the  British  Tsles  and  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

"  The  League's  personnel  and  advisers  are  men  of  high  attainments,  and  embrace 
xperts  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry   and   trade.     Its  general  system  and 
machinery  are  comprehensive  and  effective  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  fruitful  service 
to  the  imperially  important  interests  for  whose  promotion  and  protection  the  organiza- 
tion exists. 

Both  within  the  empire  and  in  foreign  countries  the  work  of  the  League  during 
the  last  year — and  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  war — has  been  carried  on  with 
increased  vigour,  and  with  more  than  satisfactory  results.  This  has  been  very  gener- 
ously recognized  by  the  press  and  many  leaders  of  industry  at  home  and  in  all  our 
dominions. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  CANADA. 

"The  principal  object  of  its  operations  in  Canada  is  to  help  in  introducing  new 
industries  and  in  developing  existing  ones  in  such  a  way  that  the  country  may  soon 
become  practically  independent  of  imports;  and  that,  in  any  event,  there  may  be 
enough  industrial  occupation  in  the  country  to  absorb  the  surplus  labour  annually 
thrown  on  the  market  on  the  completion  of  harvesting.  Anything  that  helps  towards 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  should  command  the  cordial  support  of  every 
Canadian. 

"  The  British  Empire  Industrial  League's  operations  will,  in  this  respect,  contri- 
bute largely  in  supplying  the  required  remedy.  The  League,  by  its  propaganda  and 
organizing  work,  will  form,  educate,  and  direct  public  opinion  on  the  matter  of  co- 
operation in  the  development  of  home  productions.  The  greater  the  number  of 
leaguers,  therefore,  the  greater  will  be  its  influence  and  the  sooner  will  be  realized  its 
motto  in  Canada,  viz.,  1  Canadian  goods  for  Canadian  people.' 

"  The  League  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  starting  of  works  throughout 
the  Dominion,  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  those  goods  which  at  present  are  almost 
entirely,  or  largely,  imported.  The  chief  aim  of  the  League  in  the  Dominion  is  to  mala 
Canada  industrially  independent  as  soon  as  possible.  Her  natural  resources  are  so  great 
and  varied  that,  excepting  certain  luxuries,  she  only  needs  capital  and  energy  to  enable, 
her  to  produce  all  her  requirements.  To  cause  this  capital  to  flow  to  Canada  for  the 
erection  of  factories  and  starting  of  enterprises,  to  exploit  and  develop  her  resources 
and  industries,  and  thus  aid  in  supplying  employment  and  contentment  to  her  people, 
the  best  thought  and  effort  of  the  League  will  be  exercised. 

"  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  League  are : — 

1.  The  expansion  and  protection  of  Canadian  industry  and  trade. 

2.  The  co-ordination  and  harmonizing  of  the  industrial  forces  of  the 
Dominion. 

3.  The  promotion  of  an  active  fraternal  and  co-operative  spirit  between 
(  anada  and  her  sister  dominions  and  colonies  and  the  empire. 

4.  To  co-operate,  financially  or  otherwise,  with  other  associations,  or  in 
movements  whose  objects  tend  to  promote  the  national  or  imperial  weal,  or  which 
may  be  working  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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5.  The  motto  of  the  organization  is — 

"  Support  Home  Industries/' 

1.  Every  member  of  the  League  undertakes,  other  things  being  equal,  to 
give  preference  to  British  and  colonial  manufactures  and  produce. 

2.  On  the  same  principle,  members  of  the  League  in  the  different  dominions 
and  colonies  of  the  empire  give  first  preference  to  the  productions  of  their  own 
particular  dominion  or  colony,  and  then  to  the  manufactures  of  the  Mother 
Country. 

3.  The  entire  influence  of  the  League  shall  be  directed  to  the  propagation 
of  the  principles  of  preference  and  co-operation  within  the  empire. 

4.  The  headquarters  of  the  League  shall  be  in  London. 

5.  Members  resident  in  the  British  Isles  shall  render  to  visitors  from  the 
colonies  every  reasonable  business  and  social  service. 

THE  CARRYING  OUT  OF  THE  PROGRAMME. 

Lord  Hill,  L.C.C.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Organization  Committee,  thus  outlines  the 
programme  being  carried  out  by  the  League : — 

"  The  leading  principle  of  the  British  Empire  Industrial  League  is,  '  British  goods 
for  British  people,'  and  its  policy  is  to  educate  British  subjects  to  support  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  British  Empire.  To  attain  this  end  its 
members  bind  themselves  always  to  ask  for,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  to  purchase 
articles  produced  or  manufactured  at  home  or  in  the  colonies. 

"  We  are  anxious  to  organize  branches  throughout  the  country  in  every  town, 
village  and  hamlet.  Each  branch  formed  will  be  an  organized  unit  in  the  army  of  pur- 
chasers of  British-made  goods,  and  a  really  effective  factor  in  ensuring  both  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  their  country." 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  March  31,  1916 : — 

Cheese:  — 

Bristol   95/  97/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   95/  96/ 

London   94/  96/ 

Glasgow   93/  94/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   70/         74/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   70/  76/ 

London   74/  77/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   65/         70/  n 

London  

Glasgow   70/  72/ 

Haras  (long  cut.  green)— 

Bristol   66/  69/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   65/  68/ 

London   64/  69/ 

Glasgow    
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

Tin-  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
loin  in  the  week  ended  April  3,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Slu  e])  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat  — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton     it  n   

Pork 

Meat,  unenutnerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) 


Cwts 


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

on  

B.  if  

llams     

Meat,  unenuinerated— 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter  

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   *  

Milk,  cream   

Milk,  condensed    

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds  



Poultry  


Quantities. 


Gau 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard   .. 

Corn.  ( xrain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   ii 

Wheat  meal  and  flour   " 

Barley  

Oats.:    n 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay .  . 

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts, 


218,834 
18-0,856 
18,214 

20,770 


94,29fi 
310 
14,105 
4,993 

2,603 
9,777 


81,353 
32,093 
30,878 

121 
24,251 
377 
338,126 
15,342 
4,047 
10,923 
42,521 


1,787,700 
211,100 
117,200 
327,700 
18,00S 
7,980 
226,400 


50,977 
1,414 
434 
3,792 
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CANADIAN  FROZEN  FISH  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  addressed  to  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  by  a  leading  London  fish  dealer  referring 
to  the  market  prospects  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Canadian  frozen  soles  and  frozen 
salmon.  Although  the  opinions  expressed  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  obtained 
from  other  sources  it  may  nevertheless  be  of  interest  to  indicate  the  principal  points 
dealt  with  in  this  communication. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  though  the  market  has  been  somewhat  overstocked  with 
frozen  salmon  for  some  months  a  much  better  demand  has  lately  sprung  up,  as  people 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  frozen  salmon  is  cheap  as  compared  with 
other  fish.  There  is  now  a  prospect  of  this  demand  for  frozen  fish  developing  as  the 
Admiralty  have  recently  taken  a  very  large  number  of  additional  trawlers  for  mine 
sweeping,  which  should  have  a  further  effect  on  shortening  supplies  of  fresh  fish. 
The  state  of  the  market  for  fresh  fish  and  the  high  price  which  will  be  ruling  should 
present  an  opening  for  rapidly  developing  the  demand  for  Canadian  soles  and  other 
good  eating  frozen  fish.  An  excellent  opportunity  should  in  this  way  be  provided 
for  laying  down  the  foundation  of  a  much  larger  permanent  trade  in  the  future  because 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  amongst  the  British  public  against  frozen  fish 
and  the  more  people  who  are  diverted  into  using  this  fish,  the  greater  should  be  the 
number  of  permanent  consumers  in  the  future. 

The  fish  dealer  in  question  is  anxious  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  frozen  soles  and  frozen  salmon.  The  name  and  address  of  this  firm  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Kefer  File  A-545.) 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  INQUIRY  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS. 

With  further  reference  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  590,  appearing  in  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Report,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  states  that 
the  firm  referred  to  desire  quotations  on  100,000  sets  of  box  shooks  divided  up  into 
two  lots  of  50,000  sets  each,  as  follows : — 

The  first  is  a  lot  of  50,000  sets  made  from  spruce  pine  ends  in  four  sizes,  as 
follows: — 

Lot    1— Sides  2  Pieces  15A"  x  of  x  5/16" 

Ends  2     „    9"  x  f)f  x  |" 

Tops  and  Bottoms  .2   15V'  x  5J*  x  5/16* 

Lot    2-Sides  2  Pieces  ISA"  x  6±*  x  5/16* 

Ends  2   9*  x  6i*  X  &* 

Tops  and  Bottoms  .  .2   15V'  x  9g"  x  5/16" 

Lot   3-Sides  2  Pieces  15^"  x  8"  x  5/16" 

Ends  2    9"  x  8"  x  |" 

Tops  and  Bottoms  .  .2    154.*  x  9g"  x  5/16" 

Lot   4-Sides   2  Pieces  114*  x  4 A"  x  i* 

Ends   2    9f  x  4-aV  x  h" 

Tops  and  Bottoms  .  .2     „   11.1"  x  6§*  x  \" 

These  are  about  equally  divided  in  quantity  and  the  delivery  should  be  regular 
throughout  the  year. 
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The  second  lot  are  in  the  following  sizes : — 

Lot   la— Sides  2  Pieces  11"  x  3.V  x  3/10" 

Ends  2   5"  x  3i"  x  V 

Tops  and  Bottoms  .  .2   11"  x  bV  x~3/16" 

Lot   2a—  Sides  2  Pieces  114"  x  5"  x  ¥ 

Ends  2   6£"  x  5"  x  |" 

Tops  and  Bottoms  .  .2     n    11|"  x  6^"  x  J" 

Lot    3a—  Sides  2  Pieces    15i"  x  5f  x  \" 

Ends  2     „   9"-x  5|"  x  g" 

Tops  and  Bottoms  .  .2     „   15^"  x  9£"  x  |" 

Delivery  to  be  in  September,  1915,  and  while  the  present  demand  is  for  50,000 
sets  only,  if  the  price  is  right  the  possibilities  are  for  not  less  than  500,000  sets. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  demand  is  not  for  clear  white  pine;  shooks  made  from 
i  ho  same  wood  as  is  used  in  the  shipment  of  spruce  deals  to  South  Africa  will  be  satis- 
factory.   Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Cape  Town. 


TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Several  tables  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  are 
published  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for 
January,  which  has  just  been  issued  and  wdiich  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without 
charge.  Among  the  tables  which  will  appear  in  the  January  Monthly  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  following: — 

TRADE  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  1913. 

On  pages  798  to  807  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  January  there  will  be  found  special 
tables  respecting  the  trade  of  Austria-Hungary,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
imports  for  1913  were  less  than  for  the  year  1912,  but  greater  than  for  any  earlier  year, 
while  the  exports  for  the  year  1913  constitute  a  record.  In  1913  the  imports  from  all 
countries  were  valued  at  3,406,592,000  kronen  (krone  =  20-3  cents),  and  the  exports 
at  2,769,688,000  kronen.  During  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Austria-Hungary  with  countries  overseas  will  be  practically  nil  on  account 
of  the  action  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  in  cutting  off  all  sea-borne  commerce  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  export  trade  of  Austria-Hungary  with  overseas  countries, 
which  in  1913  amounted  to  considerable  volume,  will  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
countries  which  are  neutral  and  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  Canada,  therefore, 
should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  portion  of  this  interrupted  trade. 

During  the  year  1913  the  imports  from  Germany  represented  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  and  were  valued  at  1,366,731,000  kronen;  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  323,333,000  kronen,  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  217,468,000  kronen,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  2,841,000  kronen  as  compared  with  354,000  kronen  in  1909.  According  to  Austro- 
Hungarian  trade  statistics  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1913  exceeded  those  for  any 
previous  year.  The  imports  from  Canada  under  the  heading  of  cereals,  amounted  to 
17,029  kronen,  maize  accounting  for  8,700  kronen  of  this  amount  and  wheat  for  38,329 
kronen;  under  comestibles,  the  imports  amounted  to  30,570  kronen;  under  flax,  etc.. 
the  imports  amounted  to  86,726  kronen  (wholly  binder  twine)  ;  under  minerals,  the 
imports  amounted  to  865,681  kronen,  of  which  asbestos  accounted  for  857,761  kronen; 
under  machines,  the  imports  amounted  to  815,998  kronen,  made  up  chiefly  of  agricul- 
tural machines;   while  under  the  heading  of  vegetables,  etc.,  the  imports  amounted  to 
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539,745  kronen,  of  which  linseed  accounted  for  932,540  kronen.  The  imports  under 
these  six  classes  amounted  to  98  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  Canada.  For  further 
details  of  the  classes  of  goods  imported  with  proportion  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada  see  table  No.  2,  page  800  of  the  Monthly 
Report  referred  to. 

During  the  year  1913  the  exports  from  Austria-Hungary  to  Germany  were  valued 
at  1,214,472,000  kronen,  or  about  44  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  all  countries.  The 
exports  for  the  same  period  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  269,822,000  kronen, 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  70,236,000  kronen  and  the  exports  to  Canada  at 
4,101,000  kronen.  In  1909  the  exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  2,592,000  kronen. 
For  further  details  as  to  the  exports  to  other  countries  see  table  No.  1,  page  798  and 
for  information  relative  to  exports  by  classes  with  proportion  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  3,  page  804  of  the  January 
Monthly. 

TRADE  OF  THE  BAHAMAS,  1913. 

According  to  special  trade  statistics  to  be  found  on  pages  80S  to  814  of  the  January 
Monthly,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Bahamas' shows  a  steady  expansion.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  total  trade  is  confined  wholly  to  imports,  as  the  exports  in  1913  were  less 
than  for  the  year  1912.  The  interchange  of  goods  between  the  Bahamas  and  foreign 
countries  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  trade  with  the  British  Empire. 

During  the  year  1013  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  $1,963,839.  Of  this  amount 
animals,  food,  drink  and  narcotics  accounted  for  $1,005,638,  or  51-21  per  cent;  raw 
materials  for  $67,188,  or  3-42  per  cent;  manufactured  articles  for  $865,293,  or  44-06 
per  cent,  and  coin  and  bullion  for  $25,720,  or  1-31  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  was  less  in  1913  than  for  any  year 
since  1906,  while  that  from  the  United  States  was  greater.  In  1913  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $443,469,  or  2-2-58  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  to  $1,404,408,  or  71-51  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
and  the  imports  from  Canada  to  $32,981,  or  1-68  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  A  refer- 
ence to  table  No.  5,  page  812,  will  demonstrate  that  nearly  every  item  imported  from 
the  United  States  shows  an  increase,  while  those  from  Canada  show  a  decrease.  The 
decrease  in  the  imports  from  Canada  for  1913  compared  with  1012  amounted  to  $28,894, 
or  about  46  per  cent.  The  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada  in  1913  were: 
butter,  value  $2,711;  flour,  value  $8,769;  meats,  fruits,  etc.,  preserved,  value  $1,635; 
oats  and  bran,  value  $12,828,  and  spirits  and  wines,  value  $1,290.  These  items  accounted 
for  about  83  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  Canada. 

During  the  year  1913  the  exports  from  the  Bahamas  show  a  slight  decrease  com- 
pared with  1912,  but  an  increase  over  any  earlier  year.  Raw  materials  accounted  for 
93  per  cent,  and  animals,  food,  drink  and  narcotics  for  6  per  cent  of  the  exports  of 
Bahamas  produce  during  the  year  1913.  Bahamas  hemp,  preserved  pineapples,  sponges, 
turtle  shells  and  wood  are  the  principal  articles  exported  from  these  islands.  In  1913 
the  total  exports  of  Bahamas  produce  amounted  to  $1,272,580.  Of  this  amount, 
$183,536,  or  14-42  per  cent  of  the  total  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $595,217,  or 
46-77  per  cent,  to  the  United  States,  and  $9,056,  or  0-71  per  cent  to  Canada.  Preserved 
pineapples,  value  $1,241,  sponges,  value  $3,849,  and  tomatoes,  value  $2,618,  were  the 
principal  articles  exported  to  Canada  in  1913.  For  further  information  as  to  the 
exports  from  the  Bahamas  and  the  proportion  sent;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  6,  page  814,  of  the  Monthly  Report  in  question. 

TRADE  OF  CYPRUS,  1913. 

The  total  trade  of  Cyprus  during  the  year  1913  was  slightly  less  than  for  1912, 
but  in  excess  of  that  for  any  earlier  year.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $3,2^5,705, 
while  the  exports  were  valued  at  $3>,40l6,244.  In  1913  about  27  per  cent  of  the  imports 
was  received  from  the  British  Empire,  while  only  about  18  per  cent  was  destined  for 
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the  Empire.    During  the  year  1913  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
i  i  $860,207,  and  practically  covered  the  whole  field  of  the  import  classification,  while 
rnports  Prom  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  limited  in  extent.    The  imports 
from  tin-  United  States  were  valued  at  $20,109,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  butter,  valued 
.  IM,  and  machinery,  value  $12,668,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  consisted  of 
machinery  only,  valued  at  $4,404.    Of  the  total  exports  from  Cyprus  in  1913  the 
United  Kingdom  took  goods  to  the  value  of  $587,470,  made  up  principally  of  barley, 
carobs,  cotton  seed,  sponges  and  tobacco,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued 
$9,577,  chiefly  terra  umbra,  while  Canada  was  credited  with  taking  goods  of  a  value 
L2,  tobacco  accounting  for  $107  of  this  amount.    For  further  information  regard- 
he  imports  and  exports  of  Cyprus,  see  pages  815  to  821  of  the  January  monthly. 

TRADE  OF  GOLD  COAST  COLONY,  1913. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  during  the  year  1913  exceeded 
that  t  or  any  previous  year.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $24,102,136,  while  the  exports 
were  valued  at  $26,411,909.  The  interchange  of  goods  between  the  Gold  Coast  Colony 
and  the  British  Empire  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

From  1909  to  1913  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $8,667,- 
543  to  $16,869,574,  imports  from  Germany  from  $1,192,542  to  $1,891,522,  while  imports 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  $4,312  to  $1,225,144.  An  import  from  Canada 
was  shown  for  the  first  time,  the  value  being  $214.  The  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States  were:  flour,  value  $339,299;  furniture,  value  $12,565;  lumber,  value 
$58,638;  machinery,  value  $25,774;  kerosene  oil,  value  $115,573;  provisions,  value 
$20,094;  rum,  value  $381,548;  tobacco,  value  $179,682  ;  tools,  value  $30,295,  and  motor 
vehicles,  value  $11,378. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1913,  the  United  Kingdom  was 
credited  with  taking  $17,105,715;  Germany,  $4,377,411;  France,  $2,217,170,  and  the 
United  States,  $491,801.  The  principal  exports  were  cocoa,. value?  $12,114,194;  gold  fowl- 
lion  and  dust,  value  $7,913,214;  kola  nuts,  value  $704,231;  lumber,  value  $1,781,672; 
palm  kernels,  value  $774,423;  palm  oil,  value  $310,508,  and  nrbhar,  value  $427,8a.°. 
The  principal  exports  to  Germany  were  cocoa,  value  $3,668,873;  lumber,  value  $157,733, 
and  palm  kernels,  value  $513,988.  The  exports  of  lumber  represented  over  99  per  cen.it 
of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States.  For  further  details  concerning  the  trade  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  see  pages  822  to  826  of  the  January  monthly. 

TRADE  OF  NORWAY,  1913. 

On  pages  828  to  830  of  the  January  Monthly  Keport  will  be  found  special  statis- 
tical tables  respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Norway.  From  these  tables  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  imports  and  exports  for  1913  surpassed  those  of  previous  years. 
According  to  Norwegian  trade  statistics  the  German  Empire  supplied  Norway  with 
more  goods  than  any  other  country,  while  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  receiv- 
ing the  largest  amount  of  Norwegian  produce.  The  imports  into  Norway  for  1913 
amounted  to  590,781,100  kronen  (krone  =  26-8  cents),  and  the  exports  amounted  to 
431,073,100  kroner.  During  the  year  1913  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  39,200,800  kronen,  and  the  imports  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  at 
811,009  kroner,  chiefly  grain  and  grain  products.  The  exports  of  Norwegian  produce1 
to  the  United  States  in  1913  amounted  to  29,873,600  kroner,  while  the  exports  to 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  amounted  to  1,159,500  kroner.  The  bulk  of  the  goods 
exported  to  the  United  States  is  similar  in  character  to  the  exports  to  Canada. 

TRADE  OF  SIERRA  LEONE,  1913. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Sierre  Leone  shows  considerable  improvement  in  recent 
years.  From  1909  to  1913  the  imports  increased  from  $4,763,526  to  $8,518,140.  and 
the  exports  from  $4,766,468  to  $8,425,424,  an  increase  in  imports  of  about  80  per  cent 
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and  in  exports  of  about  77  per  cent.  The  British  Empire  is  credited  with  supplying 
about  74  per  cent  of  all  imports  and  taking-  about  30  per  cent  of  all  exports.  In  1013 
(lie  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $5,541,590  and  those  from  Ger- 
many at  $847,730,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $1,119,776, 
and  the  exports  to  Germany  amounted  to  $4,001,154.  Thus  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone 
obtained  about  65  per  cent  of  their  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  while  they  sold 
about  50  per  cent  of  all  their  produce  to  Germany.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  cover  practically  the  whole  field  of  the  import  classification, 
the  imports  in  most  cases  being  large,  while  those  from  the  United  States  are  limited 
in  number  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  small  in  value.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1913  were  valued  at  $263,068,  being  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent  over 
last  year  and  400  per  cent  over  two  years  ago.  The  principal  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  furniture,  value  $23,004,  lumber,  value  $53,543,  oils,  value  $63,553  and 
tobacco,  $108,146.  The  principal  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1913  were  kola  nuts, 
value  $1,601,381,  palm  kernels,  value  $4,481,922,  and  palm  oil,  value  $275,740.  For 
further  information  as  to  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  see  pages  831  to  834. 

TRADE  OF  SPAIN,  1913. 

On  pages  835  to  843  of  the  January  Monthly  Keport  will  be  found  special  tables 
respecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  Spain.  From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1913  were  larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  The 
total  imports  were  valued  at  1,414,948,000  pesetas  (peseta  =  19-3  cents)  and  exports  at 
195,008,000  pesetas.  The  imports  by  principal  countries,  in  order  of  importance,  were 
as  follows :— United  Kingdom  244,669,000  pesetas,  France  204,268,000  pesetas,  Ger- 
many 185,370,000  pesetas,  and  the  United  States  167,486,000  pesetas,  while  the  exports 
were  divided  among  principal  countries  as  follows : — France  327,744,000  pesetas,  United 
Kingdom  231,571,000 '  pesetas,  Germany  74,419,000  pesetas,  and  the  United  States 
72,195,000  pesetas.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are 
shown  for  almost  every  item  in  the  import  classification.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  exports  from  Spain  to  those  countries. 

During  the  year  1913  the  imports  from  British  America  amounted  to  9,033,000 
pesetas,  made  up  principally  of  agricultural  machinery,  value  288,000  pesetas,  codfish, 
salted,  value  8,414,000  pesetas,  stones,  earths,  etc.  (probably  asbestos),  value  102,000 
pesetas  and  wheat,  value  175,000  pesetas.  With  the  possible  exception. of  codfish, 
salted,  the  bulk  of  which  was  imported  from  Newfoundland,  all  the  other  items  were  of 
Canadian  origin.  During  the  same  period  the  exports  to  British  America  were  valued 
at  2,751,000  pesetas  and  consisted  chiefly  of  almonds,  value  236,000  pesetas,  oranges, 
value  29,000  pesetas,  raisins,  value  971,000  pesetas,  salt,  value  691,000  pesetas,  Spanish 
nuts,  value  69,000  pesetas,  wines,  value  62i9,000!  pesetas,  and  wood,  value  52,000 
pesetas. 

TRADE  OF  SWITZERLAND,  1913. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Switzerland  for  the  year  1913  was  slightly  less  than  for 
the  year  1912  but  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  any  earlier  year.  The  decrease 
was  confined  to  imports  as  the  exports  were  some  20,974,000  francs  (francs  =  19-3  cents) 
in  excess  of  the  figures  for  1912.  For  the  year  1913  the  imports  amounted  to  1 ,977,- 
811,000'  francs  and  the  exports  to  1,410,809,000  francs. 

The  imports  from  principal  countries  during  the  year  1913,  in  order  of  importance, 
were  as  follows :— Germany,  630,870,000  francs;  France,  347,985,000  francs;  Italy, 
207,025,000  francs;  United  States,  117,898,000  francs;  United  Kingdom,  112,666,000 
francs;  Austria-Hungary,  108,469,000  Irancs;  Russia,  71,467,000  francs;  Argentine 
Republic,  36,942,000  francs;  while  tne  imports  from  Canada,  although  not  next  in 
importance,  were  valued  at  19,847,00u  irancs  as  compared  with  4,976,000  francs  in 
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The  imports  Erom  the  United  States  during  1913  were  exceedingly  large  and 
with  tlu»  possible  except  ion  of  raw  cotton  and  oils  consisted  of  a  class  of  goods  similar 
Laracter  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export.  The  imports  from  Canada  were 
composed  principally  of  fish,  value  20,000  francs,  machinery,  value  62,000  francs, 
oats,  value  222,000  francs,  and  wheat,  value  19,279,000  francs.  For  further  details 
as  to  the  imports  into  Switzerland  with  proportion  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  see  table  No.  2,  page  846. 

The  exports  in  1913  to  principal  countries  were  as  follows : — Germany,  305,660,000 
francs;  United  Kingdom  236,165,000  francs;  France,  141,250,000  francs;  United 
States,  1.36,438,000  francs;  Italy,  89,153,000  francs;  Austria-Hungary,  78,358,000 
francs;  Russia,  58, 719,000  francs  and  Canada  30,966,000  francs.  The  principal  exports 
to  Canada  were  cheese,  value  251,000  francs;  chemical  products,  value  105,000  francs; 

preparations,  value  893,000  francs;  cotton  ribbons,  embroidery  and  lace,  value 
7,441,0oi)  francs,  dyestufTs,  colours  and  varnishes,  value  218,000  francs;  flour,  value 
291,000  francs;  machinery,  value  854,000  francs;  silk  goods,  value  16,689,000  francs; 
watches,  clocks  and  parts  of,  value  3,051,000  francs,  and  wearing  apparel,  value  381,000 
rancs.  The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  export  trade  of  Switzerland  is  directed 
to  table  No.  3  page  848  of  the  January  Monthly. 


EQUIPMENT  FOE  AUST&ALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  and  New 
South  Wales  railways.  These  tender  forms  have  not  yet  come  to  hand  but  when 
received  they  may  be  inspected  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No.  1435.)  Particulars  of  the 
requirements,  together  with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are 
briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 

June  30,  1915 — 1-13-inch  centre  lathe. 

"  1-9  kwt.  motor  generator,  with  switchboard  and  accessories. 

"         "  1-7  h.p.  electric  motor  and  accessories. 

1-4  h.p. 
1-3  h.p. 
1-1  h.p.  " 

The  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  are  indicated  thus: — 

From  San  Francisco — May  26,  due  Melbourne,  June  23. 
From  San  Francisco — June  8,  due  Melbourne,  June  29. 

NEW  SOUTH   WALES   STATE   RAILWAYS,  SYDNEY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  indents  placed  with  the  Agent  General  for  New  South 
Wales,  London,  by  the  New  South  Wales  railways: — 


Estimated  Cost. 

No.    9/15.    Feb.  12.—  6,000  steel  beams   £  6,292  0  0 

16,500  steel  channels   7,785  0  0 

375  steel  bars   278  0  0 

12,000  steel  plates   5,498  0  0 

"    12/15.    Feb.  26. —  2,797  wagon  wheels  with  tires   19,998  0  0 

"    14/15.           "             910  wagon  wheels  with  tires   7,258  0  0 

180  wagon  axles   1,287  0  0 

"    15/15.           "             800  wagon  wheels  with  tires   6,380  0  0 

400  wagon  axles   2,860  0  0 

"    11/15.   Mar.    5. —  3,000  lamp  burners   40  12  6 

"        "              "           4,000  lamp  burners  with  wicks   66  13  4 

40  cwt.  3/2  pumice  fabrik   28  0  0 

150  tons  bitumen   787  10  0 

"    12/15.          "           5,000  woollen  pads   150  0  0 

"    14/15.   Mar.  15. —            glass,  sheet,  plate,  ground,  etc   10,000  0  0 


No.  28,737. 
"  28,760. 
"  28.771. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  BEPOUTS. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony- for  the  Year  1913. 
(By  the  Governor.) 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  year  amounted  to  $6,311,593,  as  compared  with 
$6,353,051  in  1912.  The  difference  was  due  largely  to  the  reduction  in  mahogany 
importations  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  which  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  $649,403. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  value.  There  is  no  evidence  of  British  goods  being  superseded 
in  any  way  by  foreign  goods.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  show  an  increase 
of  some  $35,000  in  value. 

The  export  of  bananas  showed  a  gratifying  increase  of  147,498  bunches,  due 
largely  to  increased  transport  facilities  on  the  Stan  Creek  railway.  Plantains  show  a 
decrease  of  some  41,000  in  number. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  93S  barrels  of  grape-fruit  were  exported  in  the  year 
to  the  United  States  and  8  barrels  of  oranges. 

The  United  States  receives  six  times  more  of  the  exports  than  any  other  country, 
the  United  Kingdom  coming  next. 

The  following  tables  give  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  for 
the  years  1909  to  1913  :— 

IMPORTS. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Germany  

$  551,840 
15,133 
1,135,145 
41,861 
24,386 
755,126 
87,825 
65,174 
27,758 

$  600,889 
25,380 
1,254,480 
40,163 
31.984 
670,387 
114,434 
55,286 
26,214 

$  620,961 
24,988 
1,278,219 
51,113 
36,077 
682,055 
95,634 
63,513 
34,117 

$  666,765 
45,654 
1,327,550 
55,072 
43,813 
1,100,136 
145,269 
77,039 
35,610 

$  700,859 
38,913 
1,567,582 
52,246 
32,830 
489,399 
106,603 
161,890 
35,046 

Total  imports .  . 

$2,704,248 

2,819,217 

$2,886,677 

$3,496,908 

$3,185,368 

EXPORTS. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

1913. 

$  355,840 

$  329,490 

$  335,465 

$  309,336 

$  381,788 
18,233 
2,376,685 
225,693 
16,415 
76,009 
21,996 
9,406 

1,503,249 
171,230 
42,408 
104,376 
26,220 
5,700 

1,656,271 
228,292 
21,792 
70,323 
37,952 
260 

1,920,989 
288,268 
12,786 
101,380 
26,600 
361 

2,249,732 
127,636 
46,338 
87,317 
33,200 
2,584 

Total    exports    .  . 

2, 209,023 

2,344,380 

2,685,849 

2,856,143 

3,126,225 

The  trade  of  the  colony  amounted  to  $6,311,593,  as  compared  with  $6,353,051  in 
the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  about  0-05  per  cent. 
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IMPORTS. 

In  the  ease  of  imports  the  basis  of  the  values  is  the  invoice  value  plus  the  cost  of 
packages,  but  does  not  include  freight  and  insurance.  In  the  case  of  exports  it  is  the 
value  as  declared  by  exporters,  excluding  the  cost  of  handling  at  the  p'ort  of  shipment. 

Cmports  show  a  decline  of  $311,540  in  value  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year,  which  ts  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  mahogany  imported  from  Mexico 
dropped  from  9,945,448  feet  in  1012  to  3,129,680  feet  in  1913. 

[mports  Prom  the  CTnited  Kingdom  have  increased  steadily  each  year  since  1909 
and  were  $65,914  more  in  value  last  year  than  in  1912.  At  the  same  time  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  also  increased  considerably  in  value.  Imports  from 
Honduras  more  than  doubled  what  they  were  in  1912,  and  chiefly  consisted  of  cocoa- 
i  its.  Imports  from  Guatemala  and  Mexico  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  $649,403.  This 
was  ilue  to  the  decline  in  mahogany  importations. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  in  1912  and  1913  were: — 


Articles. 

1913. 

1912. 

  $  66,145 

$  67,105 

94,855 

  215,081 

216,656 

  106,542 

118,722 

  82,934 

75,317 

  35,794 

53,516 

  210,262 

797,750 

  351,719 

418,500 

Increases  in  imports  are  noticeable  in  bacons  and  hams,  salted  meats,  butter,  boots 
and  shoes,  cheese,  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables,  guns,  rifles,  haberdashery,  hardware 
and  cutlery,  jewellery  and  watches,  lard,  condensed  milk,  preserved  meats,  paints,  per- 
fumery, rope,  lumber,  mineral  oil,  sugar,  leaf  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  and  fuel  oil. 

Decreases  occurred  in  flour,  hats  and  caps,  corn,  oils,  other  than  mineral  and  fuel 
oils,  rice,  ammunition  and  shot,  soap,  chicle,  and  mahogany. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  British  goods  being  superseded  in  any  way  by  foreign 
goods.  The  same  goods  are  very  often  imported  largely  from  the  United  States,  but 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  in  any  way  decreased.  On  the  con- 
trary such  articles  as  butter,  boots,  candles,  confectionery,  and  clothing  were  imported 
much  more  extensively  from  Great  Britain  last  year  than  they  used  to  be  five  years 
ago. 

IMPORTS  BY  CLASSES,. 

Increases  and  decreases  in  the  value  of  imports  for  1912  and  1913  by  classes 
were : — 

Class  I. — Live  animals,  food,  drink,  etc — 


1912   $1,001,435 

1913   1,087,519 


Increase.   $  86,084 

Class  III. — Manufactured  Materials — 
i.  Textiles. 

1912   $435,665 

1913                                                                       ..  454,738 


Increase   19,073 

Hi.  Other. 

1912   $  598,911 

1913   1,076,031 


Increase   477,120 
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imports  by  classes. — Continued. 

Class  IV. — Coin  and  Bullion — 

1912   $  800 

1913   5'889 

Increase   $  5,089 


Total  increases   $587,366 


Class  II. — Raw  Materials — 

1919    $1,247,452 

1913.".*    375,986 

Decrease   $871,466 

Class  III. — Manufactured  Materials — 

1912    $212,645 

1913 '.*.   !  '.    "   185,205 

Decrease.  .   .   27,440 

Total  decreases   $898,906 

Net  decrease   $311,540 


Customs  import  duties  amounted  to  $288,256,  as  against  $260,837  in  1912  and 
$242,750  in  1911. 

EXPORTS. 

The  chief  articles  exported,  as  compared  with  1912,  were : — 


Articles.  1912.  1913. 

Bananas   bunches.  470,039  617,537 

Cacao   lbs.  10,400  25,171 

Cedar  feet.  2,683,811  1,330,237 

Cocoanuts  number.  6,553,539  6,352.630 

Logwood   tons.  3,622  2,812 

Mahogany  feet.  16,019,932  15,027,520 

Plantains   number.  3,341,425  3,300,450 

Rubber   lbs.  20,722  12,946 

Rum          "        '   gal.  12,690  14,881 

Sapodilla  gum  lbs.  3,309,277  3,163,129 

Sponges  "  10,488  1,521 

Sugar  (raw)  "  109,950  122,025 

Tortoise  shell  "  3,627  5,337 


Bananas,  cacao,  rum,  sugar,  and  tortoise  shell  were  the  only  products  which  were  exported 
m  larger  quantities  than  in  1912. 


All  the  bananas  exported  went  to  the  United  States,  the  rum  to  the  Republic  of 
Honduras,  the  sugar  to  Mexico,  and  the  tortoise  shell  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  quantity  of  mahogany  and  cedar  exported  over  five  million  feet  were  the 
produce  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  imported  into 
the  colony  in  the  previous  year  and  does  not  appear  in  the  imports  for  1913. 

Foreign  cocoanuts  exported  numbered  460,000. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  938  barrels  of  grape-fruit  and  eight  barrels  of  oranges 
were  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  exports  of  sapodilla  gum  only  1,005,833  pounds  were  the  produce  of  the 
colony,  the  remainder  coming  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 


THE  MAHOGANY  INDUSTRY. 

The  year  1913  opened  in  the  middle  of  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  mahogany  in 
foreign  markets,  and  with  satisfactory  prospects  cutters  were  able  to  continue  to 
employ  all  labour  offering  at  the  same  high  rate  of  wages  as  had  prevailed  during  the 
previous  two  or  three  years. 
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October  registered  the  high-water  mark  as  far  as  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
oncerned,  though  in  the  United  States  they  had  begun  to  recede  somewhat  earlier. 
After  that  date  there  wa9  a  general  fall  in  value,  owing  to  increased  receipts  in  the 
buying  markets  of  wood  from  other  countries  brought  out  by  the  earlier  "boom." 
However,  the  industry  and  its  subsidiaries  in  the  colony  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year  and 
exports  wore  well  up  to  the  average. 

Prospoets  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  not  so  good  as  at  the  beginning.  For  some 
years  pas1  the  output  of  mahogany  from  the  colony  has  been  unusually  high,  and  it 
should  be  added  that  the  American  market  has  been  glutted,  owing  to  the  feverish 
haste  of  American  concessionaires  in  Mexico  to  extract  all  the  mahogany  possible 
before  the  expiration  of  their  concessions. 

LOGWOOD. 

[?he  exportation  of  logwood  has  decreased  considerably  in  recent  years,  and  the 
demand  for  this  product  was  very  limited  in  1913,  owing  to  the  continued  substitution 
of  aniline  dyes  manufactured  in  Germany,  so  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  cut  on  a 
large  scale. 

COHUNE  NUTS. 

As  regards  Cohune  nuts,  which  have  been  so  favourite  an  object  of  inquiry  among 
city  firms  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  following  extracts  from  the  West 
Cndia  Committee  Circular  of  July  1,  1913,  may  be  quoted  as  a  word  of  warning: — 

"  The  fact  that  the  Cohune  palm  flourishes  in  great  quantities  in  an  absolutely 
wild  state  does  not  imply  that  the  nuts  are  as  easy  to  collect  as  cob-nuts  in  a  Kentish 
orchard.  Far  from  it.  The  Cohune  ridges  of  British  Honduras  are  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  tropical  house  at  Kew. 

"  Underbrush  and  creepers  grow  riotously  under  the  shade  of  the  magnificent 
Attaleas.  Ticks,  sand-flies  and  bottle-flies  (these  last  a  peculiarly  malignant  pest  wmich 
leaves  the  hands  and  face  of  the  sufferer  covered  with  black  spots)  are  there  in  abund- 
ance to  relieve  the  monotony,  and  snakes,  centipedes  and  scorpions  are  not  uncommon. 
....  The  mere  idea  that  an  enterprising  syndicate  has  only  to  send  out  a  machine 
or  machines  and  dump  them  down  in  the  bush  in  order  to  start  shipping  copra  is 
simply  fatuous,  and  means  mere  waste  of  money  and  discouragement.  Tropical  indus- 
tries in  these  days  require  to  be  in  the  hands  of  people  of  tropical  experience,  and  it 
will  only  be  by  such  that  undertakings  of  this  nature  can  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue." 

In  the  issue  of  October  20,  1914,  the  West  India  Committee  Circular  alludes  with 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  progress  is  being  made  upon  the  right  lines  by  at  least 
one  corporation  who  have  taken  up  a  large  area  of  land  on  which  there  are  Cohune 
palms  in  considerable  quantity  and  have  cleared  the  land  for  banana  cultivation,  but 
instead  of  making  a  wholesale  clearance  they  only  thinned  out  the  Cohune  palms.  By 
doing  this  and  by  clearing  the  ground  round  them  with  the  object  of  affording  them 
light  and  air,  they  are  hopeful  that  the  palms  may  bear  properly. 

EXCISE. 

Rum  was  made  at  ten  distilleries,  nine  situated  on  the  sugar  farms  in  the  northern 
districts  and  one  at  El  Cayo. 

Their  output  and  exportation  for  the  last  five  years  were : — 


Year.  Gallons  Made.  Gallons  Exported. 

1909   62,708  2,672 

1910   46,714  3,826 

1911   48,632  6,611 

1912   63,701  12,690 

1913   82,787  14,811 


It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  quantity  made  and  the  quantity  exported  have 
increased  very  considerably  in  the  last  five  years. 
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SHIPPING. 

A  comparison  of  the  nationality,  number,  description  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  1912  and  1913  is  shown  in  the  following-  tables: — 


Entered. 


Class  of  ship. 

Year. 

British. 

American. 

Others. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steam  

1912 

76 

84,468 

153 

4,753 

227 

213,966 

1913 

132 

255,403 

143 

2,076 

168 

136,880 

Sailing   :  

1912 

430 

9,069 

117 

2,480 

127 

1,924 

1913 

462 

9,223 

107 

2,474 

108 

1,766 

Cleared. 


Class  of  sh:'p. 

Year. 

British. 

American. 

Others. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steam  

1912 

58 

82,619 

157 

3,547 

232 

213,983 

1913 

131 

252,357 

143 

2,001 

178 

140,745 

1912 

425 

8,854 

120 

2,373 

142 

2,028 

1913 

439 

9,520 

123 

2,796 

117 

1.617 

The  "  others  "  were  almost  entirely  Norwegian  ships  in  the  case  of  steamers  and 
Honduranean  in  the  case  of  sailing  ships. 

The  total  shipping  in  tons  inwards  and  outwards  for  five  years  is  shown  below : — 


Year. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Total. 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

• 

Tons. 

1909 

350,517 

346,807 

697,342 

1910 

491,111 

488,316 

979,  127 

1911 

295,817 

292.550 

588,367 

1912 

316,66  ) 

313,404 

630,0(54 

1913 

407,822 

409,036 

816,858 

The  tonnage  entered  with  cargoes  in  1913  was  272,130,  of  which  265,891  tons  came 
as  steamer  tonnage. 

The  tonnage  cleared  with  cargoes  was  25G,47'9,  of  which  248,220  tons  wool  away 
as  steamer  tonnage. 

Early  in  the  year  compulsory  pilotage  was  abolished  by  "  The  Pilotage  Ordinance, 
1913."  The  passing  of  this  Ordinance  removed  a  considerable  amount  of  friction  that 
was  always  cropping  up  between  pilots  and  shipmasters. 
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LABOUR  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  labour  difficulty  is  still  paramount;  owing-  to  the  high  wages  paid  in  the 
mahogany  industry  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  labour  at  reasonable  prices  for 
agricultural  work.  Negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Barbados  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Labour  from  that  colony  have  been  so  far  without  result. 

POPULATION. 

The  esi  hunted  mean  population,  for  the  year  was  41,170,  consisting  of  20,689  males 
and  20,481  females. 

The  average  population  of  the  whole  colony  to  the  square  mile  was  4-83.  The 
most  populous  district  is  Belsize,  with  a  population  of  9-49  to  the  square  mile,  while 
the  mosl  thinly  populated  districts  is  Toledo,  with  a  population  of  only  1-97  to  the 
square  mile. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FURNITURE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  ITALY. 

The  March  "Bulletin"  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Italy  publishes 
the  following  particulars  regarding  the  furniture  import  trade  of  that  country: — 

Furniture  was  imported  into  Italy  in  1913  to  the  value  of  7,693,950  lire  (about 
£307,800),  of  which  ordinary  bentwood  furniture  accounted  for  2,746,950  lire  (about 
£109,900),  other  furniture  of  common  wood,  3,180,750  lire  (about  £127,200),  cabinet- 
wood  furniture,  787,500  lire  (about  £31,500),  other  non-upholstered  furniture  (carved, 
veneered,  etc.),  379,240  lire  (about  £15,200),  and  upholstered  furniture  and  parts, 
599,510  lire  (about  £24,000).  Of  the  total  quantity  of  18,3.13  quintals  of 
ordinary  bentwood  furniture  imported  in  1913,  Austria-Hungary  contributed  17,666 
quintals  and  Germany  415  quintals.  As  regards  "other  furniture  of  common  wood," 
the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  imports  in  1913  amounted  to  13,250  quintals  out 
of  a  total  of  21,205  quintals;  the  United  States  sent  3,917  quintals,  Germany  1,779 
quintals,  and  Austria-Hungary  1,595  quintals.  Of  the  1,575  quintals  of  cabinet-wood 
furniture  imported,  589  quintals  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  339  quintals  from 
France  and  318  quintals  from  Germany. 

Bentwood  furniture,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  strength,  is  very  popular  in 
Italy,  viz.,  chairs,  arm-chairs,  settees  or  sofas,  lounge  chairs,  folding  chairs,  rocking 
chairs,  umbrella  stands,  etc.  The  chairs  are  made  with  both  cane  and  (curved)  wood 
seats,  retailing  at  prices  ranging  from  about  5s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d. 

Cane  furniture  is  also  popular,  especially  for  garden  use,  and  is  made  largely  in 
Italy  of  cane  imported  from  the  East.  This  is  sold  in  small  suites  and  also  separately ; 
the  prices  of  the  former  range  from  about  £3  for  two  chairs,  2  arm-chairs,  one  table 
and  one  settee,  while  the  arm-chairs  cost  about  8s.  upwards. 

Bedroom,  dining-room,  hall  and  other  furniture  is  made  in  Italy  of  both  plain 
and  fancy  (carved)  design.  The  popular  qualities  are  made  of  softwood  covered  with 
a  thin  sheet  of  walnut  or  other  cabinet  wood,  then  follow  solid  or  semi-solid  walnut, 
mahogany,  oak,  etc.  The  Italian  cabinetmakers  seem  very  expert  in  making  carved 
furniture  to  imitate  antique,  Louis  XV,  etc. 

Some  of  the  British  furniture  included  in  the  above  statistics  would  be  that  used 
for  fitting  up  Italian  passenger  steamers  in  Italian  yards. 

German  and  Austrian  furniture  arrives  overland  by  rail,  and  sales  are  made 
through  local  agents  against  acceptance  at  60,  90  or  120  days  from  date  of  invoice,  or 
at  thirty  days  with  2  per  cent  discount. 
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There  might  be  openings  for  British  furniture  for  fitting  up  high-class  hotels,  and 
also  for  furniture  de  luxe,  specialties,  etc.  British  office  and  club  furniture  are  in 
demand,  also  small  drawing-room  chairs  and  tables,  and  possibly  bedroom  suites  if 
the  price  be  moderate. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  quote  prices  delivered,  freight  and  duty  paid;  par- 
ticular attention  would  in  this  case  require  to  be  paid  to  the  Italian  customs  tariff  in 
order  to  avoid  the  needless  payment  of  excessive  duty. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  cabinetmakers'  brassware,  handles,  locks,  files,  rasps, 

etc. 

Quintal  =  220-46  pounds. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

BRAZILIAN   MARKET  FOR  CEMENT. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  cement  is  manufactured  in  Brazil,  and  the  country 
has  for  some  years  offered  a  favourable  and  growing  market  for  cement  from  foreign 
countries.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  of  cement  into  Brazil 
during  1912  and  1913  by  principal  countries  of  origin: — 


•  Countries. 

1912. 

1913. 

  $  275,942 

$  765,023 

  2,525,183 

2,978,914 

  1,138,048 

1,918,481 

  960,125 

906,531 

  122,245 

110,639 

  117,025 

175,035 

  125,393 

264,587 

  $5,263,961 

$7,119,210 

The  imports  of  cement  in  1914  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  $2,000,000.  The 
decrease  is  attributable  principally  to  the  following  causes.  The  temporary  business 
depression  prevailing  in  the  country  has  to  a  large  extent  curtailed  construction  work 
and  building  operations  of  all  sorts,  and  the  Federal  Government,  probably  the  largest 
consumer  of  cement  in  Brazil,  in  its  present  policy  of  retrenchment  and  economy  in 
public  expenditures,  has  for  the  present  at  least  suspended  many  proposed  public  works, 
such  as  railway  extensions,  docks,  buildings,  and  dams,  all  of  which  would  involve  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  cement. 

The  partial  shutting  off  by  the  European  war  of  Brazil's  former  chief  source  of 
supply  of  cement,  with  its  low-priced  product  and  easy  credit  terms,  has  done  much 
to  lower  the  import  figures;  and  the  fall  in  exchange  of  Brazilian  paper  currency  has 
naturally  increased  the  local  market  price  of  cement  proportionately,  as  local  importers 
were  obliged  to  meet  their  obligations  abroad  in  gold.  War  risks  in  navigation  have 
caused  a  marked  rise  in  freight  and  insurance  rates,  and  this  condition  which,  together 
with  the  fluctuating  exchange  has  affected  all  trade  here,  has  not  been  without  its 
effect  on  the  market  for  cement.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  imports,  the  present  time 
is  believed  to  be  propitious  for  the  introduction  into  this  market  of  American  cement. 
One  American  manufacturer  has  considered  the  Brazilian  cement  market  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  sending  a  representative  here  periodically. 

The  striking  preference  shown  in  Brazil  for  established  and  well-known  brands  of 
goods  is  manifested  in  the  sale  of  cement  here.  Builders  and  contractors  are  fairly 
familiar  with  the  various  'brands  of  European  and  American  cement  and  hesitate  to 
experiment  with  any  new  brands.  But  now  that  certain  favourite  European  brands 
are  temporarily  out  of  the  market,  the  time  seems  unusually  favourable  for  the  inti  > 
duction  of  American  cement. — (27.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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M ■:i.l.<>\\    PINE  TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Gulf  Qoast  Record  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  a  recent  issue  in  speaking  of  the  export 
trade  said : — 

Business  with  Great  Britain  is  in  suspense,  transactions  having  been  infrequent 
since  aboul  the  middle  of  February,  and  little  encouragement  appears  in  recent  advices 
from  agents  and  importers  in  that  country.  This  condition  is  primarily  due  to  the 
g  pise  of  freights,  with  its  concomitant  advance  in  final  cost  of  the  product. 
So  far  as  freighl  room  is  obtainable  at  all,  the  charge  is  higher  than  ever,  but  very 
few  vessels  are  in  the  market,  and  shipments  must  be  sharply  limited  in  any  case. 

The  strain  of  conservatism  always  manifest  among  British  traders  is  responsible 
for  caution  in  making  further  commitments,  while  the  distant  delivery  date  of  sailers 

ed  a1  this  time  leads  to  conjecture  upon  what  may  happen  to  the  wood  goods 
market  in  the  intervening  period.  The  future  is  full  of  uncertainties,  but  it  is  hard 
to  discover  any  contingencies  other  than  those  tending  to  strength.  Old  stocks  have 
been  worn  down,  competing  woods  are  either  impossible  to  import  or  subject  to  pro- 
portionately  high  freights,  and  no  sign  of  weakness  is  visible  in  the  ocean  transport 
situation  Even  upon  record  terms,  charter  of  cargo  space  when  it  can  be  found 
appears  a  safe  proceeding  at  the  present  time. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  stocks  of  pitch  pine  timber  were  reduced  by  122,000 
cubic  feet  in  February.  The  March  -1  stock  are  reported  as  316,000  cubic  feet  at 
Liverpool  and  572,000  at  Manchester. — (The  Timberman.) 

QUALITY  OF  UNITED  STATES  SARDINE  PACK. 

The  pack  of  American  sardines  during  the  last  season  was  improved  33  per  cent 
in  quality,  according  to  the  food  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  been  conducting  an  experimental  laboratory  at  Eastport,  Me., 
during  the  last  two  packing  seasons.  The  demonstrations  in  the  laboratory  have  shown 
the  Maine  canners  the  advantage  of  improved  methods  and  of  striving  to  make  a 
quality  sardine  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  better  class  of  goods,  brought  about  by  the 
recent  decrease  in  imports. 

Formerly  the  competition  among  the  canners  had  to  do  more  with  speed  than 
quality,  and  under  such  conditions  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  kind  or  size  of  fish. 
Alewives,  silver  hake,  and  smelts  were  at  times  packed  with  the  small  herring  that  is 
the  American  sardine.  What  were  known  as  "  feedy  "  fish  were  also  frequently  packed. 
These  were  fish  that  had  recently  fed  on  shrimp  and  other  very  small  crustaceans, 
which  feed  underwent  some  change  that  caused  the  flesh  of  the  fish  to  soften  and 
break  before  it  was  put  into  the  can.  The  sardines  are  now  left  in  the  weirs  in  which 
they  are  caught  until  they  have  had  time  to  digest  the  food  they  have  recently  taken. 
Other  faults  have  been  corrected,  such  as  rough  handling  before  cooking,  oversalting, 
en  tidy  separation  of  the  head  from  the  body,  and,  above  all,  there  has  been  a  decided 
interest  taken  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  factories.  For  instance,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  product  has  been  effected  by  more  careful  attention 
to  the  "  flakes,"  or  wire-mesh  frames,  on  which  the  sardines  are  dried  and  sent  into 
the  steam  room.  These  frames  were  not  always  cleaned  after  each  run,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  cooked  fish  clinging  to  the  wire  would  adhere  to  the  new  fish  and  make  it 
impossible  to  produce  a  can  of  sardines  in  clear,  clean  oil.  Attention  to  such  details 
during  the  last  season  resulted  in  a  product  much  superior  to  that  previously  put  out. 
— (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLIES  OF  DRUGS. 

As  there  seems  considerable  popular  misconception  on  the  subject,  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  case  that  Germany  has  of  recent  years  had  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs.    In  synthetic  drugs  Germany,  it  is  true. 
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had  before  the  war  established  an  ascendancy,  but  the  manufacture  of  drugs  direct 
from  plants  has  always  been  a  British  industry,  and  for  drugs  of  this  kind  Germany 
has  in  some  cases  had  to  come  to  this  country  for  supplies.  There  has,  however,  been 
a  notable  exception  in  the  case  of  the  well  known  alkaloids,  atropine  and  hyoscyamine. 
By  far  the  most  valuable  source  of  these  drugs  is  a  species  of  hyoscyamus  (Hyoscyamus 
muticus)  allied  to  the  common  henbane  of  Europe.  This  plant  grows  freely  in  the 
Egyptian  desert,  and  as  long  ago  as  1203  its  properties  were  invest'g  t  d  at  thj  Imp  ri  1 
Institute  and  the  attention  of  British  manufacturers  called  to  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation. In  consequence,  several  British  firms  started  importing  and  manufacturing, 
but  of  recent  years  increasing  quantities  of  the  plant  have  been  going  from  Egypt  to 
Germany  to  be  manufactured  there.  The  Imperial  Institute  has  now  brought  the 
matter  again  before  home  drug  manufacturers,  several  of  whom  have  at  their  request 
been  placed  in  touch  with  Egyptian  exporters.  The  matter  is  of  special  importance 
because  present  requirements  for  atropine,  particularly  those  of  the  army,  have  depleted 
the  market,  the  price  has  increased  four-fold,  and  there  is  therefore  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity for  British  firms  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  this  drug.  At  the  moment, 
owing  to  Germany  having  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  effected  heavy  purchases  of 
hyoscyamus,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  large  supplies  from  Egypt.  The  Imperial 
Institute  has,  however,  taken  all  possible  steps  to  encourage  further  production,  and 
an  ample  supply  will  be  available  in  due  course,  especially  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  is  now  being  arranged  for  on  waste  lands  in  Egypt. — (Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal.) 

PLASTER  BOARD  OUTLOOK  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  profitable  trade  in  plaster  board  could  be  established  in 
New  Zealand.  Such  boards  could  not  well  be  used  in  business  buildings,  as  the  walls 
are  generally  finished  with  a  hard  finish  or  rock  plaster,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
nail  them  over  studding,  for  the  reason  that  practically  all  residences  here  are  built 
with  siding  outside  and  sheathing  over  the  studding  inside  the  houses.  A  sort  of 
burlap,  known  to  the  trade  as  "  scrim,"  is  smoothly  tacked  over  the  sheathing,  then 
the  wall  paper  is  pasted  over  the  covering  of  scrim.  Some  walls  are  wainscoted  with 
thin  composition  boards  stained  to  harmonize  with  the  finishings,  joints  being  covered 
with  ornamental  strips  of  wood.  When  such  boards  are  used  they  are  nailed  over  the 
sheathing. 

The  lathing  material  employed  is  generally  Oregon  pine.  The  plaster  most  used 
is  known  as  Keene  cement,  and  comes  from  Great  Britain ;  plaster  of  Paris  comes 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Plasterers  are  paid  36  cents  an  hour,  and 
work  forty-eight  Hours  a  week.  The  trades  are  unionized.  New  Zealand's  climate 
is  mild,  but  during  the  winter  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September  the 
weather  is  cool  and  damp.  Business  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  city  have  to  be  con- 
structed according  to  municipal  regulations.  Such  structures  are  seldom  used  as  resi- 
dences, the  people  living  in  frame  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. —  (U.  S.  Commerc 
Reports.) 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  MONGOLIA. 

II. M.  Minister  at  Peking  has  forwarded  an  extract  from  the  Harbin  press  of  1th 
to  17th  January,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  goods  of  British  and 
German  origin  into  Mongolia  from  the  south  through  Tientsin  and  Kalgan  has 
decreased. 

It  is  stated  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  import  trade  of  Mongolia  is  in 
Russian  hands,  whilst  in  the  trade  in  piece  goods,  cloth,  sugar,  ironware,  enamelled 
hollow-ware,  matches,  and  tanned  leather,  Russia  has  obtained  complete  control. 

The  writer  of  the  article  estimates  the  Russian  share  of  the  total  import  trade  of 
Outer  Mongolia  (12,000,000  roubles— about  £1,267,000)  to  be  9,000,000  roubles  (about 
£950,000),  and  explains  that  this  expansion  of  Russo-Mongolian  trade  is  due  in  a  In  rue 
measure  'to  the  great  perseverance  and  initiative  now  being  shown  by  Russian  mer- 
chants in  Mongolia.    Eor  example,  orders  have  recently  been  received  in  Russia  for 
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iron  stirrups,  axes,  traps,  etc.,  made  according  to  the  Chinese  patterns,  to  which  the 
Mongols  are  accustomed. 

On  Lake  Kos  Gol,  in  Northern  Mongolia,  Russians  have  established  a  steamship 
service,  the  importance  of  which  is  considerable  since  it  provides  a  substitute  for  the 
more  difficull  p  »rtion  of  the  main  road  from  Irkutsk  to  Uliassutai,  in  the  heart  of 
Mongolia. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  Russian  factories  to  dye  textiles  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
local  population,  it  is  intended  to  send  undyed  stuffs  to  Mongolia  and  to  dye  them  on 
the  spot  by  Chinese  methods. 

E.M.  Minister  remarks  that  it  appears  probable  that  the  decreased  imports  of 
ttritish  u.mhIs  referred  to  in 'the  extract  quoted  above,  arose  from  the  non-delivery  of 
l>riti-h  goods  at  Tientsin  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  war.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  duties  to  which  British  goods  imported  via  Tientsin' are  subjected,  there  appears 
to  be  qo  reason  why  they  should  not  in  the  future  be  able  to  compete  with  goods 
carried  by  rail  from  Russia,  even  in  the  event  of  a  line  being  constructed  from  Kiakhta 
to  Urga. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  MARKET. 

Iii  Skogsvards  Foreningens  Tidslcrift,  " — m"  writes  under  date  February  18,  on 
the  timber  market,  as  follows: — 

"  In  spite  of  business  being  at  a  standstill,  some  sales  have  been  effected.  'Con- 
tracts are  still  closed,  although  naturally  the  quantities  involved  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  during  the  corresponding  period  of  normal  years. 

"  Whitewood  is  mostly  in  demand,  although  redwood  has  also  been  placed.  Conse- 
quently prices  for  whitewood  have  risen  considerably,  and  Hernosand  firms  now  ask 
115  florins  for  white  battens  for  shipment  to  Holland.  A  further  rise  is  still  probable, 
as  -tucks  are  limited  and  may  be  insufficient  for  the  demand.  Among  representative 
contracts  are  the  following: — 

To  Denmark  from  Hernosand  and  "Umea  districts — 

7-  in.  red  boards,  205  marks. 
To  Spain  from  Gefie  district — 

3X9  o/s  red.  £12 ; 
3X8  o/s  red,  £10  10s. 

8-  in.  red  boards,  £11. 
7-in.  red  battens,  £10  5s. 

"  Fifths  and  remainders  are  also  in  demand,  and  the  price  for  '  plankbatteiis " 
remainders  is  £7  10s. 

"  Sales  to' the  following  countries  have,  up  to  February  18,  been  effected: — 


Stds. 

England   75,000 

Holland   25,000 

Denmark   15,000 

Germany   8,000 

Spain   9,000 

Other  countries   18,000 


Total   150,000 


"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  shippers  have  lately  been  able  to  insert  a  clause  in 
contracts  with  English  and  Dutch  buyers  enabling  them  to  demand  payment  for  goods 
two  months  after  date  of  shipment,  if  the  goods  are  not  fetched.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  much  improves  the  sellers'  position.  Earlier  contracts  enabled  buyers 
under  certain  conditions  to  cancel  contracts  if  the  goods  could  not  be  fetched.  This 
brought  about  uncertain  situations,  as  sellers  hardly  ever  knew  whether  sales  would 
materialize.  The  fact  that  buyers  are  now  willing  to  pay  for  goods  even  if  they  are 
not  fetched  shows  that  there  is  a  greater  keenness  for  business  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case. 
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"  The  export  trade  which  is  carried  on  from  the  East  Coast  by  rail  to  the  West 
Coast  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the  congestion  prevailing  at  the  West  Coast  ports, 
which  results  in  a  shortage  of  railway  trucks.  Log-procuring  is  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily, though  it  is  hindered  somewhat  by  heavy  snowfall,  especially  in  the  interior. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  what  the  result  will  be,  compared  with  normal  years." — (Swedish 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 


FLOUR  MARKET  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Owing  to  the  recurrence  of  drought,  the  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  into  South 
Africa  vary  widely  from  year  to  year.  In  1912  the  flour  imported  into  the  Union  was 
valued  at  $2,425,775;  in  1913  its  value  rose  to  $3,614,744,  only  to  decline  again  (to 
$2,957,840)  in  1914.  Wheat  imports  followed  the  same  course,  with  an  even  greater 
gain  in  1913,  the  values  for  the  three  years  being  $1,923,557,  $5,160,174,  and  $3,726,- 
390. 

Details  of  the- trade  for  1914  are  not  yet  available.  Official  statistics  for  the  two 
preceding  years,  however,  show  the  distribution  of  the  imports  to  have  been: — 

Imported  from—  1912.  1913. 

Flour — 

United  States   I     68,097  if  106,440 

Australia   1,271,120  2,157,504 

Canada   1,078,460  1,347,023 

United  Kingdom   6,925  1,708 

Other  countries   1,173  2,069 

Total   $2,425,775  $3,614,744 


Wheat- 
United  States   $     19,135  $  57,517 

Argentina     261,058 

Australia.'   1,770,495  4,390,138 

Canada   131,809  447,114 

Other  countries   2,118  4,347 


Total   $1,923,557  $5,160,174 


In  seeking  information  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  American  flour  and  wheat 
might  be  introduced  into  the  South  African  market  interviews  were  had  with  several 
prominent  firms  in  Cape  Town.  The  manager  of  an  important  Cape  Town  bakery 
said : — 

The  three  principal  brands  of  flour  used  here  are  a  medium  hard-wheat  flour  from  the 
United  States,  a  hard-wheat  product  from  Canada,  and  a  soft-wheat  one  from  Australia.  There 
are  several  brands  of  Australian  flour  on  the  local  market,  but  most  of  them  are  more  or  less 
weak  and  not  quite  suitable  for  bread  making. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  baking  trade  is  controlled  by  local  millers,  who  mill  excellent  flour 
from  imported  Canadian  hard  wheat  with  a  small  proportion  of  Australian  grain.  The  supply 
of  South  African  wheat  is  very  irregular,  but  when  procurable  is  of  excellent  quality.  Flavour 
is  the  most  important  factor,  and  in  many  cases  the  South  African  milled  flour  is  preferred  on 
that  account. 

Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  bread  used  here  is  made  from  whole  meal  and  another  grade  of 
flour  termed  Ration.  This  grade  of  flour  is  unknown  in  the  United  States  and  is  identical  with 
the  Standard  bread  of  recent  fame  in  England;  it  is  sold  £d.  (1  cent)  per  pound  less  than 
the  best  while  bread.  In  figuring  out  the  consumption  of  flour  in  relation  to  population  this 
factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  popular  package  is  100-pound  bags,  gross  weight  : 
bags  double  linen  inside,  Hessian  canvas  outside. 


Another  important  firm,  which  has  not  heretofore  dealt  heavily  in  American 
flour,  made  the  following  statement: — 

The  bulk  of  the  flour  imported  into  this  market  comes  from  Australia  and  can  not  be  com- 
pared in  quality  to  the  strong  flour  made  from  Canadian  and  United  States  hard  wheat.  For 
this  strong  flour  there  is  little  demand  in  Cape  Town. 
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A  prominent  firm  of  importers  said: — 

There  is  a  fair  trade  done  in  South  Africa  in  American  flour,  although  the  Cape  Town 
market  does  not  consume  a  large  portion  of  this  flour.  Durban  and  Johannesburg  are  the  two 
i-hiof  mark. as  {(ov  imported  dour)  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  as,  having  large  mills,  Cape 
Tow  n  itself  and  immediate  neighbourhood  use  much  locally  made  flour. 

The  manager  >>t'  still  another  importing  house  said: — - 

'Tli'  re  la  a  considerable  market  here  for  x\ustralian  flour,  which  comes  in  98-pound  bags. 
Pot  the  American  and  Canadian  flour,  which,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  is  much  harder  and 
01  better  quality,  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand,  vowing  to  the  extra  price  asked  for  it.     It  is 

  bakers,  however,  and  we  believe  is  mixed  with  the  softer  qualities.     Taking  South 

Africa,  as  a  whole,  we  would  say  that  the  trade  ought  to  be  well  worth  cultivating. 

Agents  travelling  in  the  interests  of  oversea  flour  mills  customarily  put  their  business 
through  the  usual  New  York  commission-house  channels.  We  might  mention  that  there  is  also 
a  certain  amount  of  business  to  be  done  (in  normal  times)  for  shipment  direct  from  New  York  to 
German  Southwest  Africa  and  in  the  northern  Portuguese  territory. 

A  firm  that  sells  a  large  amount  of  Canadian  and  American  flour,  especially  to 
bakers,  to  mix  with  locally  ground  flour,  says: — 

There  is  a  good  demand  here  for  American  flour  Of  first-class  quality.  •  The  packing  mostly 
used  is  in  98  and  196  pound  bags.  The  terms  of  settlement  of  purchases  from  New  York  are 
oy  60  or  90  day  drafts  for  the  c.  i.  f.  cost. 

Other  firms,  answering  a  direct  inquiry  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  introduction  of 
an  American  flour  the  manufacturers  of  which  had  asked  this  consulate's  advice  were 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  room  in  South  Africa  for  a  flour  that  can  compete  in 
quality  and  price  with  those  already  established  here;  and  the  general  impression 
se<  ms  to  be  that  while  there  is  no  very  great  demand  for  flour  from  the  United  States 
for  consumption  in  the  city  of  Cape  Town  and  surrounding  territory  there  is  never- 
theless a  very  good  market  "  taking  South  Africa  as  a  whole." — (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  April  22,  1915. 

w  neat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ocrilviw  THnnr  TVTi  11  «=»  fin 

fi.  T  Pacific- 

Bushels. 

oqi  i  kq 

ZOL,  ±OY! 

810,242 

1 

J  ,ooo,\)t  O 

722,581 
1,022!  101 

998,735 
1.404,006 

'654'  3  44 

637,8b0 

2, 553,!  >7(i 
10,490 
611,099 

Bushels. 

64,956 
324,787 
608,07!> 

73,073 
105,208 
618.089 
457,670 
380,9:;0 
213,633 

601,371 

6,502 
219,871 

Bushels. 

.  17,766 
57,041 
!)4,(!45 
20,004 
28,145 
43,036 
54,624 
55,716 
33,921 

86,819 

Bushels 

3,821 
168,347 
209,1 17 

348,328 
1 45  01 6 

Bushels. 

317, /Oz 
1,361,017 
2,294,ol4 

816,258 
1,503,782 
1,804,876 
1,976,360 
1,197,741 

885,434 

3,439,755 
74,418 
972,654 

Fort  William  T^lpvatnr  do 

T^fi  «f",PT*n  T^pvm  1  n  ri  1  TTlpvn  t.OT*  Oct 

100  715 

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  El6V£itor  Co 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

197,589 
57,42ti 
132,008 

Dominion  Government  Elevator 

Total  terminal  elevators 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
IVEoosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

Depot  Harbour 

9,676 

11,099,746 

3,674,205j  501,993 

1,368,367 

16,644,311 

152,140 
331,525 

303,913 
154,290 

9,221 
7,092 

1,440 

525,274 
494,347 

483,065 

518,203 

16,313 

1,440 

1,019,621 

43,650 
15,000 

43,650 

26,922 

245,849 
248,657 
7.347 
221,306 

15,076 
40,938 
256,630 

204,796 
464,924 
113,967 
101,184 
29,72!) 

+ 

+ 

Mdland— 

11,922 

Midland...   

Titfin  G  T  P 

21,146 

7,347 
183,620 

15,076 
26,610 
79,732 

224.703 

125,739 

Collingwood  

37,686 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

14,328 
88,798 

88,106 

Montreal- 

204,796 
87,194 
3,273 
3,994 
27,253 

No.  2 

371,652 
106,810 

97,190 
2,476 

-t- 

1,128,032 

6,078 
3,884 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. ... 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

-t- 
+ 

98,068 

2,020,981 

12,378,292 

5,320,440 

616,374 

1,369,807 

19,684,913 

X  Not  reported. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  22,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  2   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  

Bushels. 

12,378 
2,191,203 
3,241,726 
2,930,923 
1,297,339 

Bushels. 

77,<>13 
285,013 
1  OS,  660 
3,169 

Bushels. 

1,658 
217,435 
420,291 
46,067 
22,554 
1,901 

Bushels. 

14,036 
2,4%,'_C»1 
3,947,030 
3,085,650 
1,323,062 
1,901 

1,520,362 

No.  6   

1,426,177 

9,210 

84,975 

Oats  — 

11,099,746 

248 
1,007,199 
866,734 
560,918 

'  1,239,106 

483,665 

794,881 

12,378,292 

248 
1,511,727 
1,157,591 
670,538 
254,134 
130,816 
1,595,386 

El  •      -VT  -      1    T7»  j 

No.  2  i  

Barlpv  — 

TVT         O  TT*     J.         /""I  "ITT 

245,568 
115,562 
30,583 
32,481 
30,445 
33,564 

258,960 
145,295 
79,037 
221,653 
100,371 
322,716 

3,674,205 

518,203 

1,128,032 

5,320,440 

1,243 
10,366 
4,704 

19,484 
34,324 
473 
43,787 

1,243 
1(53,435 
250,622 
64,032 
35,754 
101,288 

15<,069 
226,434 
29,708 
35,281 
57,501 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  



501,993 

1,117,772. 
194. 0l:  2 
34,810 

16,313 

—  

98,068 

616,374 

321 

1,118,093 
194,662 
35,929 

21,123 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

21,223 

Totals,  Flax  

j,  368, 367 

1,440 

1,369,807 

16,644,311 

1,019,621 

2,020,981 

19,684,913 

1 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

567.  Asbestos,  chemicals. — An  agent  in  Paris  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. 

568.  Cheese  (hard  paste)  flour,  food  products. — A  representative  in  Paris  is  ask- 
ing for  quotations  and  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

569.  Foodstuff  and  manufactured  articles. — An  old-established  firm  in  Alexandria 
(Egypt)  is  open  for  such  articles. 

570.  Rye,  rye  flour,  potato  flour. — A  French  firm  of  commission  brokers  is  asking 
for  quotations  on  same  from  Canadian  millers  and  exporters. 

571.  Grains,  hay,  feed,  dried  vegetables,  potatoes. — A  Parisian  firm  of  commis- 
sion brokers  is  asking  for  quotations  and  samples  of  above  produce  and  in  general  all 
farm  produce. 

572.  Cheddar  cheese,  coloured  paste,  plums,  apples  and  apricots,  dried.— A 

French 'firm  is  open  to  buy  such  in  Canada.  Cheese  to  be  70  to  80  pounds  weight  and 
dried  fruits  packed  in  case  of  20  to  25  pounds. 

573.  Woad  pulp. — A  firm  in  Marseille  is  willing  to  purchase  Canadian  wood  pulp 
as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  news  printing  paper. 

574.  Paper  for  news  paper. — A  wholesale  paper  merchant  in  France  is  willing  to 
purchase  the  above  in  Canada,  and  is  asking  for  samples  and  quotations  for  large 
quantities. 

575.  Steel,  machinery,  locomotives,  etc. — A  French  firm  of  contractors  is  willing 
to  purchase  the  following  from  Canadian  manufacturers :  Steel,  iron  rails,  machinery 
(wood  and  metal  working),  locomotives,  freight  cars,  steam  shovels  and  lifting 
machinery. 

576.  Asbestos  slates  and  sheets. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  asbestos  slates  and  sheets  for  electric  insulating  linings;  size  of 
sheets  to  be  %-inch  x  48-inch,  |-inch  thick. 

577.  Wood  paving  blocks. — A  Birmingham  city  official  is  open  to  receive  quota- 
tions and  samples  of  above  suitable  for  street  paving  in  deal,  9-inch  x  5-inch  x  3-inch, 
invite  offers  from  Canadian  producers. 

578.  Raw  linseed  oil. — A  London  firm  who  are  large  buyers  of  raw  linseed  oil 
invites  offers  from  Canadian  producers. 
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579.  Staves  and  heading's. — A  firm  of  produce  dealers  in  London  require  large 
quantities  of  staves  and  headings  for  butter  casks  for  regular  shipment  to  Siberia,  and 
invite  offers  From  Canadian  manufacturers.    (See  page  1057.) 

580.  Railway  sleepers.  A  Glasgow  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers el'  railway  sleepers, 

581.  Hides  and  leathers,  drugs  and  chemicals. -  A  foreign  firm  in  Yokohama 
\\i>lie>  to  gel  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
bides,  leather,  drugs  and  chemicals. 

582.  Pulp. — A  Japanese  importing  and  exporting  firm  wishes  to  get  into  com- 
munieation  with  exporters  ami  manufacturers  of  pulp  in  Canada. 

583.  ZitlC. — A  London  firm  makes  inquiry  for  names  of  zinc  rolling  mills  in 
Canada. 

584.  Osiers.  A  merchant  in  the  Midlands  asks  for  names  of  exporters  of  Cana- 
dian-grown osiers  or  canes  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets. 

585.  Agencies. — A  firm  in  London  wishes  to  secure  agencies  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  lines  in  substitution  for  German  and  Austrian  goods. 

586.  Toys. — A  London  firm  makes  inquiry  for  names  of  wholesale  toy  dealers  in 
Canada. 

587.  Hides  and  skins.  -  Inquiry  is  made  for  names  of  hide  and  skin  agents  or 
brokers  in  Canada  open  to  undertake  the  representation  of  Australian  shippers  to  the 
Dominion. 

588.  Asbestos. — A  Birmingham  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers 

of  compressed  (asbestos)  fibro-cement  sheets. 

589.  Ladies'  wearing  apparel. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent  stated  to  have  a 
connection  with  the  large  retail  stores  in  England  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  repre- 
sentation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ladies'  wearing  apparel  wishing  to  open  up 
business  in  Great  Britain. 

590.  Box  shooks. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  asks  for  quotations  on  100,000  sets  of 
box  shooks.    (See  page  1063.) 

591.  Machinery,  bolts  and  nuts. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  is  prepared  to 
handle  on  commission  fruit  evaporating  and  paring  machinery.  Immediate  corre- 
spondence with  full  particulars  requested:  He  is  also  prepared  to  handle  on  commis- 
sion coach  bolts  and  nuts.  Particulars  of  sizes  and  quantities  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

592.  Barbed  wire. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  barbed  wire  for  shipment  to  Brazil. 

593.  Scrap  metals. — A  London  firm  of  metal  refiners  and  smelters  are  prepared  to 
receive  offers  of  good  class  scrap  metals  from  Canadian  shippers. 

594.  Carriage  builders'  supplies. — A  Newfoundland  wholesale  jobber  desires  to 

represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carriage  builders'  supplies. 

595.  Frozen  pork. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 

exporters  of  frozen  pork. 

596.  Lamp  chimneys. — A  Scottish  firm  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  paraffin  lamp  chimneys,  shades  and  globes;  incandescent  lamp  chimneys,  shades 
and  globes,  brushes  for  domestic  use,  and  general  household  hardware. 
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597.  Newspaper. — A  London  firm  requests  immediate  quotations  for  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  of  newspaper  for  delivery  in  France  within  three  or  four  months. 

59®.  Groceries. — A  firm  of  produce  merchants  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  prepared 
to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  lines  suitable  for  sale  by  grocers. 

590.  Eggs. — A  Scottish  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of 
eggs. 

600.  London  agents.—  A  London  firm  is  prepared  to  act  as  selling  agents  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware,  toys,  engineering  specialists,  household  articles 
of  all  descriptions,  etc.  They  also  desire  names  of  Canadian  firms  open  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  accessories  in  brass,  such  as  lampholders,  switches,  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain. 

601.  Antwerp  agency. — An  Antwerp  commission  agent  now  in  England  wishes  to 
negotiate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  fish  oils,  flax-seed,  linseed  cakes,  linseed  meal, 
corn  oilcake,  peas,  etc.,  for  their  agency  in  Belgium. 

602.  Foodstuffs. — A  Franco-Belgian  merchant  house  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  hams  and  bacon,  canned  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meat,  potted  meats,  jams,  pickles  and  sauces  and  other  foodstuffs.  They 
are  able  to  handle  manufactured  goods  of  other  descriptions. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  (i rev  in  July,  1012,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile : 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 

Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 

Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary.   17   Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette.) 

Buenos  Aires,  March  30,  1915. 

COMMERCE  OF  PERU. 

The  statistics  relating  to  the  commerce  of  Peru,  up  to  and  including  the  year 
1913,  are  subjoined  below.  Owing  to  the  character  of  the  classification  some  degree 
of  difficulty  exists  in  compiling  results. 

It  should  first  be  explained  that  the  financial  and  commercial  conditions  in  Peru 
at  the  present  time  are  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  Republic  has  been  in  a  state  of 
political  turmoil  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  which  condition  still  continues.  Super- 
imposed upon  this  is  the  crisis  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  present  war.  Per- 
haps no  better  indication  is  to  be  found  of  the  state  of  the  country  than  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  currency.  Up  to  some  months  ago  this  was  upon  a  gold  basis,  but 
unhappily  financial  conditions  compelled  the  Government  to  make  a  paper  issue,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  has  a  prejudical  effect  upon  the  monetary  stability  of  any  country. 

No  doubt  Peru  has  a  large  amount  of  potential  wealth  locked  up  in  the  great 
Cordillera  which  divides  the  Republic  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  but  it  is 
impossible  that  this  can  be  fully  exploited,  until  the  political  conditions  find  them- 
selves upon  a  more  secure  base.  As  will  be  seen,  the  exports  of  copper  in  1913 
amounted  to  £1,683,000,  and  other  minerals  and  precious  metals  made  up  about  another 
million  pounds.  But  more  satisfactory  than  the  above  figures  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  petroleum,  hides  and  wool,  as  such  industries  of  which 
these  are  the  products,  are  more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  is  that  of  mining, 
leaving  as  they  do  greater  wealth  in  their  wake,  and  tending  to  promote  a  more 
industrious  and  thrifty  spirit  among  the  population. 

COPPER  MINING. 

Copper  mining  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  two  companies,  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Mining  Co.  and  the  Backus  and  Johnston  Co.  Both  of  thee^  concerns  it  down  their 
operations  by  about  one-half  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  is  unfor  unate  for  the 
country,  as  both  have  recently  completed  large  schemes  of  improvements,  inch  -  ;t 
the  installation  of  powerful  hydro-electric  power  plants,  and  were  in  a 
vork  up  to  a  large  capacity.    The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Co.  has  a  total  capacity  of 
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8,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  month,  but  is  now  producing  less  than  3,000,000.  Both 
these  companies  operate  their  own  smelters.  Peru  also  mines  some  gold,  but  the  opera- 
tions are  conducted  on  a  small  scale. 


COTTON. 

rhe  exports  of  cotton  during  the  last  ten  years  show  a  marked  increase,  amounting 
much  as  500  per  cent.  If  only  the  same  ratio  could  be  maintained  over  the 
next  decade,  it  would  do  much  to  solve  the  trouble  from  which  Peru  is  at  the  present 
time  suffering.  But  such  a  result  is  too  much  to  anticipate,  nevertheless  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  will  continue  to  increase,  owing  to  the 
growing  demand  for  raw  cotton,  and  also  on  account  of  the  usefulness  of  such  a  plant 
to  a  country,  as  there  is  said  to  be  no  portion  of  it  which  is  not  valuable.  Cotton  is 
indigenous  to  Peru,  as  to  many  other  Latin- American  Republics,  and  is  known  to 
have  been  used  by  the  natives  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  the  Spaniards. 
In  a  pamphlet  on  cotton  published  by  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
some  years  ago,  it  was  stated  that  Peru  might  hope  in  time,  if  sufficient  labour  is 
obtainable,  to  rank  amongst  the  great  cotton  producing  and  manufacturing  countries 
of  the  world.  Although  this  prediction  may  be  somewhat  optimistic,  it  is  yet  reason- 
able to  believe  that  there  is  room  for  much  expansion.  One  feature  that  should  be 
gratifying  to  the  Republic,  is  that  it  produces  a  very  high  grade  of  cotton,  and  some 
of  it  is  said  to  be  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  certain  classes  of 
wool,  for  that  reason  it  is  found  very  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  latter. 

Considering  cotton  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  crisis,  the  fall  in  prices 
will  have  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  this  industry.  As  planting  does  not  usually 
commence  until  October,  the  growers  had  ample  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  wai 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  more  profitable  to  substitute  some  other  crop. 


SUGAR. 

The  exports  of  sugar  do  not  show  any  inclination  to  largely  increase,  in  fact  for 
the  last  ten  years  they  have  maintained  a  fairly  steady  average.  Peru  has  shipped 
a  fair  amount  of  raw  sugar  to  British  Columbia,  but  it  may  be  in  the  future  that  the 
preferential  treaty  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  may 
have  some  effect  upon  this  trade.  Canadian  mills  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
through  their  London  or  San  Francisco  agents,  but  according  to  the  view  of  one  of 
the  most  important  merchants  in  Lima,  it  should  be  easily  possible  for  them  to  come 
to  some  advantageous  arrangement  to  make  their  purchases  direct  through  the  medium 
of  one  of  the  old-established  British  houses. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  Peru,  it  may  be  explained  that  sugar  and  cotton  are 
cultivated  in  a  narrow  strip  of  country  which  lies  between  the  vast  Andean  range  of 
mountains  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  strip  varies  in  width  from  40  to  60  miles, 
or  perhaps  more  in  various  parts,  but  save  in  the  river  valleys,  it  is  entirely  sterile. 
This  is  due  to  a  phenomenon  of  nature,  the  result  of  the  cool  Antartic  current  which 
strikes  up  from  the  Southern  ocean,  and  meeting  the  warmer  waters  of  the  Tropics, 
produces  mist.  This  mist  passes  over  to  the  western  part  of  Peru  and  the  northern 
part  of  Chile,  and  condensing  over  the  Cordillera,  either  returns  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
in  the  form  of  small  rivers,  or  serves  to  feed  the  vast  rivers  of  the  eastern  slopes.  Rain 
is  practically  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  coast  included  in  the  above  description, 
thus  all  cultivation  has  to  be  artificially  watered.  If  capital  could  be  attracted  to 
Peru  more  freely,  some  of  it  might  be  realized  in  providing  irrigation  works  on  a 
comprehensive  plan,  by  which  means  the  production  of  sugar  and  cotton  might  be 
increased. 
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GUANO. 

The  atmospheric  phenomena  mentioned  above,  whilst  it  robs  Peru  of  a  permanent 
source  of  wealth,  furnishes  her  with  another,  a  temporary  one,  in  the  shape  of  the 
very  rich  guano  deposits  which  were  formed  on  the  islands  along  the  coast.  This 
guano  is  composed  of  the  droppings  of  innumerable  sea  birds  over  centuries,  which 
owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  accumulated  to  a  very  great  extent.  Many  decades  ago 
it  was  discovered  that  this  guano  made  a  very  rich  fertilizer,  so  that  it  was  not  long 
before  it  commenced  to  be  exploited.  As  the  considerable  revenue  derived  from  this 
trade  excited  the  cupidity  of  military  adventurers,  it  was  the  cause  of  constant  strife 
in  the  Republic.  Unhappily,  each  successive  adventurer  endeavoured  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible,  with  the  result  that  this  source  of  riches  has  now  been  practically 
dissipated.  If  it  had  been  wisely  conserved,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  pro- 
duced sufficient  revenue  to  provide  the  country  with  a  very  much  more  efficient  service 
of  railways  than  it  at  present  enjoys,  and  with  irrigation  works  for  all  needs. 

RUBBER. 

The  exports  of  rubber,  whilst  they  have  not  decreased  in  volume,  have  fallen 
greatly  in  value,  due  to  the  close  competition  of  the  plantations  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Straits  Settlements.  No  doubt  the  year  1914  will  show  a  still  further  decrease.  Rubber 
is  found  in  Peru  in  the  vast  forests  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  and  has  to  be  transported 
via  Brazil;  thus  very  little  of  the  profit  received  from  it  enriches  the  western  part  of 
the  Peruvian  Republic. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  have  seen  a  large  augmentation  in  the  production  of 
petroleum.  The  oil  fields  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  along  the 
sea  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paita.  Whether  Peru  is  to  become  one  of  the  large 
oil-producing  countries  of  the  world  remains  to  be  seen,  although  possibly  even  now 
the  experts  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  future  capacity  of  the  field.  Prom  reports,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Canadian  subsidiary  of  a  large  American  company  has  obtained 
important  interests  in  the  Peruvian  oil  fields.  The  destination  of  most  of  the  petro- 
leum exported  from  Peru  has  been  California,  but  the  disruption  of  commerce  has 
threatened  to  seriously  interfere  with  this  trade. 

IMPORTS  INTO  PERU. 

The  feature  of  foreign  trade  returns  most  interesting  to  Canadian  shippers  is  the 
imports,  and  particularly  where  they  relate  to  commodities  which  are  manufactured 
to  advantage  in  the  Dominion.  As  compared  with  some  of  the  other  Latin-American 
Republics,  notably  those  of  the  East  Coast  and  Chile,  the  purchasing  power  of  Peru  is 
relatively  small.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1913  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  steadily  growing,  although  when  the  figures  for  last  year  are  published  the  volume 
of  imports  will  no  doubt  show  a  falling-off.  But  even  if  the  imports  are  small,  they 
are  large  enough  in  certain  lines  to  furnish  profitable  dealings  for  manufacturers  who 
are  able  to  compete,  although  a  perusal  of  the  items  will  show  that  better  opportunities 
are  offered  for  countries  other  than  Canada. 

Little  can  be  hoped  from  the  class  entitled  "  Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures," 
unless  it  should  be  that  the  cotton  blankets  which  are  made  to  advantage  in  Canada 
can  be  sold  against  those  of  other  countries.  In  textiles,  the  United  Kingdom  is  very 
strong,  with  Germany  second. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  imports  under  the  heading  "  Hides,  skins  and 
leather  goods,"  is  the  rapid  increase  of  the  share  of  the  business  going  to  the  United 
States,  and  whereas  in  1910  they  were  well  below  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  end  of 
1912  they  had  advanced  to  first  place.   Under  the  above  heading,  from  the  figures  given 
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in  the  Pan-American  Bulletin  for  last  December,  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  are  shown 
as  £10,8  1  L,  against  £2,142  for  the  year  before.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  figures 
are  accurate,  as  the  figures  for  the  former  year  should  have  amounted  to  considerably 
more  than  those  given.  As  mentioned  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Weekly  Report  in 
1:013,  there  are  opportunities  for  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Peruvian  markets. 
At  thai  time,  however,  the  trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  United  States 
manufacturers.  The  report  stated  that  the  demand  was  for  shoes  that  would  sell  f.o.b. 
New  York  at  from  $2.50  to  $4.  There  is  a  good  sale  for  miners'  boots  in  the  Republic, 
owing  to  the  largo  extent  of  the  mining  industry.  They  should  be  strongly  made,  with 
,i  pleasing  appearance,  and  with  about  a  17-inch  leg;  the  boot  should  be  reinforced 
at  the  back  just  above  the  heels,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  abrasion  when  the 
wearer  is  walking  down  rocky  hills  and  rough  places. 

FURNITURE. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  furniture,  which  up  to  the  last  year  under  review 
was  divided  between  Germany,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  As  might 
b<  expected,  the  United  States  supplies  practically  all  of  the  office  equipment  imported. 
Canada  might  share  in  this  business  and  also  in  that  connected  with  the  importation 
of  bent-wood  and  similar  chairs.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  Canadian  chairs  should 
not  be  heavier  than  the  Austrian  article,  as  the  customs  duty  is  paid  on  the  gross 
weight.  The  Austrians  pack  their  chairs  in  lots  of  three  dozen,  cased  in  seven-eighths 
inch  wood.  They  are  said  to  have  the  science  of  packing  this  furniture  down  to  a 
nicety,  and  do  not  waste  so  much  as  one-sixteenth  inch.  American  packing  of  furni- 
ture was  said  in  Peru  to  be  somewhat  too  heavy. 

The  importation  of  chests  of  drawers,  cots  and  bedsteads  amounted  to  £15,000  in 
1913,  as  against  £13,000  in  the  year  before.  Benches  and  chairs  were  imported  to  a 
value  of  £35,700  in  1913,  as  compared  with  £27,000  in  the  year  before. 

Although  the  orders  may  not  be  large,  nevertheless,  if  Peru  were  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  West  Coast  Republics  the  turn-over  might  be  sufficient  to 
yield  an  appreciable  profit  in  the  course  of  a  year.  At  least  two  American  exporters 
make  a  practice  of  sending  their  travellers  out  each  year.  Such  a  system  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  Panama  canal  should  enable  the  United  States  to  capture  the 
bulk  of  the  trade. 

METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  METALS. 

In  1913,  the  returns  show  that  mining  machinery  was  purchased  to  the  extent 
of  £216,000,  an  increase  of  £140,000  over  the  year  before;  agricultural  machinery  to 
a  value  of  £144,000,  an  increase  of  about  £80,000  over  1912 ;  machinery  for  arts  and 
trades,  £87,000,  as  compared  with  £63,000  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  As  a  large 
part  of  the  copper  mining  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  capitalists,  a  distinct 
advantage  is  conferred  upon  the  manufacturers  of  that  country,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  orders  will  be  placed  elsewhere,  unless  this  can  be  shown  to  be  especially  beneficial. 

The  trade  in  agricultural  implements  amounted  to  £41,000,  as  against  £22,000  in 
the  year  before.  Probably  the  bulk  of  this  business  was  in  a  very  cheap  class  of  plough* 
and  hoes  used  by  the  Indians  for  tilling  the  soil,  some  interest  was  evidenced  by  one 
house  in  disc  ploughs,  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  the  Republic  would  consume  more 
than  a  hundred  in  a  year. 

Probably  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  machinery  imported  was  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  sugar  estates.  Some  of  these,  or  probably  most  of  them,  are  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery,  and  some  of  them  have  installed  steam  ploughing 
outfits.  It  is  useless  to  look  to  Peru  for  many  years  to  come  as  an  outlet  for  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  implements,  as  the  soil  is  tilled  in  the  most  primitive  manner, 
and  in  some  parts  logs  of  wood  with  metal  points  are  used  instead  of  ploughs.    It  is 
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even  doubtful  whether  the  methods  employed  by  the  Indians  are  much  of  an  improve- 
ment on  those  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  Certainly,  the  country  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  has  retrogressed  very  greatly,  as  the  irrigation  systems 
maintained  by  the  Inca  Government  have  practically  all  been  destroyed,  and  many 
parts  that  were  once  productive  and  prosperous,  are  now  barren  and  seemingly  value- 
less. In  1913,  over  £13,000  of  printing  presses  and  accessories  were  imported,  but 
the  country  of  origin  is  not  given. 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  importation  of  railway  material  in  1911  and  1912 
was  not  large.  Bails  and  accessories  for  railways  were  imported  in  the  former  year  to 
the  value  of  £130,000,  and  in  the  latter  to  £155,000.  Under  the  heading  of  locomotives 
and  portable  engines,  the  trade  in  1918  was  worth  £50,000,  against  practically  nothing 
in  the  former  year. 

Most  of  the  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  a  company 
nominally  English,  but  containing  apparently  strong  American  influences;  powerful 
enough  at  all  events  to  be  able  to  divert  a  large  share  of  the  orders  for  material  to 
United  States  factories.    It  operates  the  railways  for  the  Government. 

This  corporation  operates  seven  branches,  most  of  which  run  up  the  river  valleys 
to  tap  the  trade  produced  by  the  plantations.  The  principal  branch,  the  Central,  follows 
the  course  of  the  river  Rimae,  crosses  the  height  of  land  back  of  Lima  and  taps  the 
traffic  supplied  by  the  copper  mines.  The  line  is  a  wonderful  feat  of  construction, 
and  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  Ticho  pass,  has  to  zigzag  by  a  series  of  switch-backs, 
to  a  height  of  15,600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  next  important  branch  is  the  Southern 
Railway,  which  starting  at  the  port  of  Mollendo  in  the  south,  proceeds  inland  to 
Arequipa,  the  second  largest  city  of  the  Republic,  then  over  the  mountains  and  across 
a  sterile  stretch  of  country  to  Lake  Titicaca,  from  near  which  an  extension  runs  off 
to  Cuzco  on  the  eastern  slope.  The  Central  had  a  gross  revenue  in  1913-14  of  £579,000, 
the  Southern  £366,000,  while  the  minor  branches  vary  from  £87,000  down  to  £5,000, 
etc.,  the  last  of  which  shows  a  loss  of  about  £5,000.  The  corporation  also  operates  a 
line  of  steamers  across  lake  Titicaca,  and  works  the  guano  deposits. 

WIRE. 

The  trade  in  wire  is  not  extensive,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  figures. 
In  the  year  under  review  the  imports  only  amounted  to  £25,000.  Both  kinds  are 
imported,  i.e.,  barbed  and  plain,  and  two  or  three  years  ago  woven  wire  fencing  com- 
menced to  be  imported  on  a  small  scale. 

STAMPED  METAL  CEILINGS  AND  EXPANDED  METAL. 

Although  the  figures  are  not  given,  from  information  obtained  from  the  only 
dealer  in  Lima,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  some  business  being  done  in  stamped 
metal  work.  Interest  was  shown  in  expanded  metal,  but  there  is  so  little  building 
going  on  in  Peru  that  but  little  demand  can  be  expected  for  that  commodity. 

TOOLS,  LATHES,  ETC. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  business  in  carpenters'  and  mechanics'  tools.  A  fair 
quantity  of  tools,  lathes,  etc.,  it  was  stated,  are  sent  out  on  consignment.  The  largest 
purchasers  of  this  class  of  material,  however,  are  the  mining  companies,  the  two  prin- 
cipal of  which  do  practically  the  whole  of  their  own  importing,  consequently  the  busi- 
ness amongst  the  jobbers  is  considerably  reduced. 

Two  years  ago,  American  tools  seemed  to  be  preferred,  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  ever  apparent,  now  that  the  Panama  canal  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Quality 
and  price  are  the  chief  factors  in  selling  these  goods,  but  the  latter  is  of  greater 
influence  than  the  former,  as  the  demand  is  for  cheap  goods.    In  certain  lines  Cana- 
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dian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  compete  in  tools,  specially  in  such  lines  as  axe3, 
hammers,  etc.  With  regard  to  axes  the  advice  given  was  that  the  heads  should  be 
painted  black,  half  polished,  and  marked  with  a  black  label  with  white  lettering. 

SPADES  AND  SHOVELS. 

It'  connections  could  be  formed  with  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Company,  the 
Backus  and  Johnston  Company,  and  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  a  satisfactory  business 
might  be  done  in  spades  and  shovels  of  the  kind  manufactured  in  Canada,  i.e.,  of  high 
quality.  Outside  the  three  concerns  mentioned  above,  the  sale  of  anything  but  a  cheap 
class  of  shovel  must  be  very  much  restricted.  One  of  the  firms  interviewed  stated  that 
the  best  shovel  in  his  store  was  quoted  at  $4.25  f.o.b.  New  York.  Amongst  the  local 
importers,  the  English  makes  seem  to  be  fairly  popular,  but  wheth'er  they  are  able  to 
»ld  this  position  in  view  of  the  change  of  transportation  routes  remains  to  be  seen. 

WHEELBARROWS. 

There  is  a  small  trade  in  wheelbarrows,  which  come  entirely  from  the  United 

'States. 

STOVES. 

The  business  in  imported  stoves  is  a  trifling  one,  as  the  poorer  classes  use  braziers, 
and  even  in  the  more  wealthy  houses,  stoves  made  of  brick  with  iron  tops  are  exten- 
sively used. 

EXPLOSIVES. 

As  is  natural  in  a  mining  country,  the  importation  of  explosives  is  important, 
and  in  Peru  these  amounted  to  the  value  of  £67,000  in  the  year  1913,  an  increase  of 
about  £28,00$  over  the  previous  year.  The  consumption  of  dynamite  and  similar  sub- 
stances should  increase.  Although  one  Canadian  explosive  was  encountered  in  Chile, 
namely,  blasting  powder  from  British  Columbia,  no  mention  was  made  of  it  in  Peru. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

The  only  extensive  users  of  calcium  carbide  are  the  two  mining  companies  already 
referred  to.  The  two  together  in  normal  times  it  was  estimated  probably  consume 
about  300  tons  a  year.  The  demand  is  for  lump  size  and  not  pea,  in  50  kilo  drums. 
A  well-known  American  company  has  an  advantage,  as  they  are  represented  by  one 
of  the  most  powerful  mercantile  houses  on  the  West  Coast,  who  seem  to  have  a  very 
strong  influence  with  the  principal  consumers  of  this  commodity.  However,  with  an 
effort  Canada  should  no  doubt  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  business,  as  she 
has  an  advantage  at  least  over  European  competitors. 

BROOMS,  HANDLES,  WOODEN  GOODS,  ETC. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  brooms,  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  which  are  able  to  compete  against  the  local  article. 

The  trade  in  handles,  whilst  not  large,  is  a  steady  one.  The  requirements  are 
supplied  by  the  United  States. 

The  consumption  of  such  articles  as  washing  machines,  washing-boards,  wringers, 
mangles  and  similar  articles,  is  small,  as  rivers  and  streams  are  largely  utilized  in  a 
country  such  as  Peru  as  the  most  convenient  location  for  carrying  out  laundry  work. 

Practically  all  the  better-class  houses  have  refrigerators  or  ice-chests,  as  the 
country  being  tropical,  ice  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it. 
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PRINTING  PAPER. 

Peru  does  not  boast  of  many  periodicals.  There  are  three  or  four  daily  papers 
issued  in  Lima,  but  they  are  small  and  use  paper  of  the  very  poorest  quality.  A  large 
American  paper  company  has  endeavoured  to  cut  in  but  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  Swedish  mills,  or  perhaps  would  not  manufacture  such  a  poor  grade 
of  paper  as  was  required.  Most  of  the  Swedish  paper  is  purchased  through  Hamburg 
houses.  If  any  Canadian  mill  should  consider  Peru  as  a  field  for  operations,  they 
would  be  well  advised  to  deal  only  with  an  established  importing  house. 

LUMBER. 

Presumably  the  importations  of  lumber  into  Peru  are  now  at  a  standstill,  owing 
to  the  crisis  through  which  the  country  is  passing,  but  in  normal  times  the  trade  is  a 
fair  one.  Lumber  comes  under  the  heading,  "  Woods,  lumber  and  manufactures,"  of 
which  £377,000  was  imported  in  1913  as  compared  with  £363,000  in  1911  and  £90,000 
in  1910. 

Practically  all  the  timber  imported  is  Oregon  pine,  which  as  was  pointed  out  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  is  purchased  through  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  local  firms. 
So  far  as  could  be  judged,  British  Columbian  firms  had  made  no  effort  to  secure  a 
share  of  this  business,  although  any  offers  which  they  would  have  made  would  doubt- 
less have  received  careful  consideration  from  British  importing  houses  in  Lima.  The 
business  in  lumber  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  price,  grading  and  freighting.  Puget 
Sound  mills  have  the  advantage  of  old  association,  but  doubtless  this  could  be  broken 
down  by  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  our  Western  lumbermen. 

COAL  AND  COKE. 

Coal  and  coke  are  two  commodities,  the  imports  of  which  are  of  some  importance. 
Coal  was  purchased  in  1913  to  a  value  of  £301,000,  nearly  double  the  trade  of  the  year 
before.  It  was  stated  in  Peru  that  the  bulk  of  this  trade  originated  in  Australia  and 
Wales,  but  the  returns  hardly  bear  this  out,  if  the  amount  credited  to  Australia  be 
correct.  Australian  coal  has  the  advantage  in  that  it  can  come  over  in  sailing  vessels, 
which  after  discharging  can  proceed  down  the  coast  to  the  nitrate  ports  to  load  up 
there  for  Europe. 

Coke  is  also  largely  used  by  the  copper  smelters,  but  up  to  a  short  time  ago  this 
was  entirely  brought  in  from  Germany.  An  officer  of  one  of  the  mining  companies 
stated  that  the  consumption  of  this  commodity  amongst  the  two  companies  amounted 
to  about  40,000  to  50,000  tons  a  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS. 

Corundum  wheels  are  supplied  from  the  United  States,  one  make  emanating  from 
Philadelphia. 

Copper  and  bronze  wire  screens  are  imported. 

Portable  forges  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Constructional  steel. — Practically  all  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Wall  paper. — Very  little  is  used  in  Peru,  as  most  of  the  houses  are  composed  ot 
adobe,  and  even  in  the  better-class  houses,  plaster  is  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  for 
use,  owing  to  the  tropical  climate. 

Corsets  are  imported  from  France  and  the  United  States,  but  the  trade  is  a 
small  one. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Germany  supplies  most  of  the  pianos  used  in  Peru,  but  with  the  competition  of 
that  country  eliminated  and  the  Panama  canal  open,  this  trade  will  doubtless  pass 
to  the  United  States.    The  market  for  pianos  is  a  small  one,  not  amounting  to  more 
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than  £9,000  a  year,  as  the  proportion  of  cultured  people  to  the  total  population  is 
extremely  small.  A  few  organs  may  be  imported  for  small  churches  and  private 
chapels,  but  except  in  connection  with  religious  services,  they  are  practically  nevei 
used. 

MEDICINES  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  SUBSTANCES. 

A-  will  bo  seen  from  the  trade  figures,  the  imports  of  medicines  and  pharmaceutical 
Bubstances  bears  an  important  ratio  to  the  total  imports,  being  in  1913  as  much  as  one- 
thirtieth.  As  explained  in  a  report  appearing  in  Weekly  Eeport  No.  588,  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries  offer  a  profitable  field  for  the  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines.  The 
remarks  contained  in  this  report  apply  with  equal  force  to  Peru  as  to  Argentina,  or 
to  any  other  of  the  South  American  States. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

Peru  grows  a  little  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco,  but  not  more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  population  in  that  part  of  Peru.  For  the  supplying 
of  those  people  who  eat  wheaten  bread,  and  who  are  almost  invariably  residents  of 
towns  and  cities,  grain  is  largely  imported  from  Australia.  In  1912,  wheat  to  a  value 
of  £331.000  was  purchased  and  in  1913,  $250,000.  This  imported  grain  is  ground  in 
the  few  mills,  which  are  only  able  to  exist  by  the  imposition  of  a  considerable  tax 
upon  flour.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  placing  bread  beyond  the  reach  of  many  by 
its  high  price.  In  view  of  the  greatly  increased  prices  of  prime  necessities  which 
have  come  about  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  months,  the  customs  duty  is  reported 
to  have  been  removed,  and  hence  flour  will  be  able  to  enter  more  freely.  As  Chile 
has  hardly  sufficient  wheat  for  her  own  needs,  no  doubt  the  whole  of  this  staple  com- 
modity will  be  imported  from  the  United  States,  unless  Canada  is  able  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  trade.  As  the  impost  has  been  removed  and  as  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
not  be  again  imposed,  Canadian  flour  mills  should  endeavour  to  secure  a  share  in  the 
trade.  The  cheap  grade  will  probably  be  in  demand,  but  if  Canadian  flour  can  meet 
competition  in  Ecuador  and t  Panama,  it  should  also  be  able  to  do  so  in  Peru.  The 
price  of  wheat  in  Peru  was  recently  reported  to  have  advanced  25  per  cent,  and  this 
should  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  consumption  of  flour. 

SALMON. 

A  certain  amount  of  preserved  fish  is  imported  into  Peru  which  includes  canned 
salmon.  The  bulk  of  the  salmon  comes  direct  from  the  United  States,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  be  supplied  from  British  Columbian  ports.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  that  all  the  large  importing  houses  have  their  agents  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  accustomed  for  some  years  to  follow  along  certain  trade  lines. 
The  business  can  never  be  an  important  one  for  the  reason  that  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Peru  is  too  poor  to  purchase  any  large  quantity  of  canned  salmon. 

OTHER  FOODSTUFFS. 

Peru  consumes  about  £12,000  of  foreign,  cheese  a  year,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
is  probably  European.  If  Canadian  Cheddar  cheese  finds  favour  in  the  Argentine 
market,  there  should  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  meet  with  a  sale  in  Peru. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

The  trade  in  condensed  milk  is  of  some  extent,  but  no  information  is  to  hand  as 
to  the  countries  from  which  it  is  purchased. 
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HAMS. 

There  is  a  small  trade  in  smoked  hams,  some  of  which  enter  the  country  packed 
in  gelatine.  The  sizes  are  from  10  pounds  to  14  pounds  but  the  average  is  about  12 
pounds.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  greater  part  of  the  provision  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  Italians,  but  with  the  promise  of  profit  probably  one  of  the  British  houses 
would  undertake  to  handle  this  commodity. 

PRESERVED  FRUIT. 

The  trade  in  preserved  fruits  is  not  important,  but  what  there  is  seems  to  be 
working  into  the  hands  of  United  States  shippers.  Californian  preserved  fruits  were 
not  only  encountered  fairly  freely  in  Peru,  but  also  in  Ecuador  and  the  northern  part 
of  South  America.  As  it  has  been  shown  that  Canadian  fruit  can  compete  in  the 
Argentine  market,  it  should  also  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  those  others  just  men- 
tioned. 

THE  PERUVIAN  MARKET. 

It  should  be  understood  in  considering  a  country  like  Peru,  that  the  market 
afforded  is  a  very  limited  one.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Indians 
and  a  mixture,  of  Indians  and  whites,  who  have  no  money  to  buy  anything  but  those 
prime  necessities  of  life  which  they  cannot  produce  themselves.  The  Peruvian  market 
may  expand  with  time,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  a  slow  process.  The  greater  and  most 
fertile  part  of  the  country  lies  over  the  Andes,  and  although  it  is  capable  of  producing 
many  products  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  etc.,  it  is  at  the  present  time  almost 
useless,  owing  to  the  lack  of  cheap  transport  facilities.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  immi- 
gration will  be  directed  to  those  lands  until  the  more  readily  accessible  territories  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent  have  been  filled  up. 

The  statistics  subjoined  below  have  been  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  and  from  Peru  To-day,  which  is  published  in  Lima. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  PERU,  1904-1913. 

Total  Foreign 

Year.  Imports.  Per  cent.  Exports.  Per  cent.  Trade. 

1904    £4,357,338  51-72  £4,066,639  48-28  £  8,423,978 

1905   4,357,696  34-08        5,757,350  56-92  10,115,047 

1906   5,010,496  46-80        5,695,879  53-20  10,706,375 

1907   5,519,751  49-00        5,744,544  51-00  11,264,296 

1908   5,311,973  49-23  5,478,941  50-77  10,790,914 

1909   4,298,627  39-83        6,492,670  60-17  10,791,298 

1910   4,980,697  41-32  7,074,076  58-68  12,054,773 

1911   5,438,245  42-29        7,422,027  57-71  12,860,273 

1912   5,140,338  35-26  9,438,581  64-74  14,587,920 

1913   6,088,776  39-99        9,137,780  60-01  15,226,557 


£50,503,943  £66,308,492  £116,812,436 


VALUE  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  EXPORTS  FOR  1913. 

Copper   £1,682,686 

Cotton   1,564,844 

Sugar   1,412,665 

Petroleum  and  derivatives   910,258 

Silver   830,117 

Rubber   815,998 

Wool   649,806 

Hides   200,924 

Gold   168,821 

Guano   150,120 

Panama  hats   118,735 

Rice   78,226 

Gold,  coined   58,610 

Lead   51,591 

Cattle   39,705 

Cocoa   35,755 

Coffee   34,945 

Ivory  nuts   32,729 

Fresh  fruits   29,608 

Cocaine   28,422 

Tungsten   19,175 
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GROW  m  OF  PERI  MAN"  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  LAST  DECADE. 


Cotton.  Sugar. 


Kilos. 

£ 

Kilos. 

£ 

1904   

  12,933,999 

304,639 

131,957,702 

1,008,600 

1905   

  17,379,520 

412,623 

134,234,261 

1,833,567 

1906  

  .    .  .  23,253,090 

470,825 

136,719,007 

1,415,146 

1907..  

  24,526,666 

516,256 

110,615,304 

827,298 

190S  

  31,165,372 

844,369 

124,891,983 

1,048,231 

1,245,600 

125,351,946 

1,159,899 

1910  &j 

  29,761,128 

1,063,639 

122,855,967 

1,389,411 

1911  

  31,431,875 

1,075,622 

125,292,020 

1,466,648 

1912  

  39,286,428 

1,104,869 

149,188,872 

1,406,673 

1,564,844 

142,901,655 

1,412,655 

Hides.  Rubber. 


Kilos. 

£ 

Kilos. 

£ 

1904   

  3,047,003 

165,942 

2,221,050, 

670,136 

142,826 

2,539,567 

913,989 

1906  

  3,663,160 

158,025 

2,575,660 

945,148 

1907  

  4,979,758 

124,767 

3,028,681 

954,822 

1908  

  2,414,884 

109,812 

2,516,316 

608,828 

1909  

  2,508,873 

131,497 

2,801,881 

1,137,657 

1910  

  2,170,670 

95,522 

2,650,630 

1,278,673 

1911  

  2,638,300 

111,761 

2,158,423 

612,194 

1912  

  3,193,763 

136,192 

3,192,961 

1,380,025 

1913  

  3,727,290 

200,924 

2,780,872 

815,998 

Kilos. 


1904    3,606,541 

1905   4,510,554 

1906  :   4,567,381 

1907   3,813,017 

1908    3,058,709 

1909   3,799,316 

1910   4,729,215 

1911    3,777,999 

1912   •  3,936,106 

1913   4,710,864 


Wool.  Petroleum  and  Derivatives. 


£  Kilos.  £ 

323,352    17,840 

481.128    12,274 

519,751                         .  26,711 

428.129    49,094 

297.279    90,119 

394,348    151,676 

482,032  74,434,993  117,335 

405,288  99,752,081  299,066 

385.280  161,359,897  754,510 
649,806  180,165,369  910,258 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  PERU  FOR  1913,  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Imports. 

of  Total. 

Exports. 

of  Total. 

Total. 

of  Total. 

Great  Britain  

£1,598,605 

26-25 

£3,403,109 

37.24 

£5,001,715 

32-84 

United  States    .  . 

1,755,251 

28-83 

3,033,259 

33-19 

4,788,510 

31.45 

1,055,974 

17.34 

610,470 

6.68 

1,666,445 

10.94 

Belgium  

384,138 

6-31 

249,497 

2.73 

633,635 

4.16 

280,492 

4.61 

322,323 

3-53 

602,816 

3.96 

Italy  

254,473 

4-18 

1,555 

•  02 

256,028 

1.68 

129,895 

2-13 

29,100 

.32 

169,173 

1.05 

Spain     and  Canary 

Islands  

73,147 

1-20 

19,556 

•  21 

92,704 

.61 

Holland  

9,454 

.15 

2,621 

•  03 

12,076 

.08 

Argentina  

2,729 

.04 

1,567 

.02 

4,297 

.03 

55 

100 

155 

•  01 

£6,088,776 

£9,137,780 

£15,226,557 

IMPORTS  INTO  PERU,  BY  CLASSES. 


1910. 

1911. 

1913. 

£  588,031 

£  745,807 

£  688,359 

Wool  and  animal  hair  and  manufactures  

213,387 

321,118 

302,322 

Linen,  hemp,  jute  and  other  textile  fibres  and 

93,740 

132,781 

132,365 

Silk,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  manufactures  .  . 

61,744 

73,212 

58,023 

Hides,  skins  and  leather  goods  

34,781 

104,350 

95.594 

Wearing  apparel  and  notions   . 

167,375 

21,159 

23,178 

Furniture  

31,924 

35,268 

57,335 

Metals  and  manufactures  of  metals  

449,199 

1,001,592 

725,632 
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imports  into  peru,  by  classes — Continued. 

1910.  1911.  1913. 

Stones,  earth,  coal,  glass  and  chinaware   122,091  408,728  510.043 

Woods,  lumber  and  manufactures   89,852  362,872  377,236 

Paints,  dyes,  varnishes,  bitumen  and  gums  .  .   .  .  79,672  213,015  364,292 

Live  animals   9,310  13,536  12,169 

Stationery,  paper  and  cardboard   66,468  176,596  187,991 

Tools,  ship's  stores,  machines  and  vehicles  .  .    .  .  183,764  418,013  923,202 

Musical  instruments  .  .  7,420  28,261  31,389 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives   38,154  113,182  134,300 

Dry  goods  and  miscellaneous  articles   1,739,630  272,729  342,665 

Beverages   115,527  119,166  133,081 

Comestibles  and  condiments   734,464  684,679  752,685 

Medicines  and  pharmaceutical  products   113,298  178,958  212.046 

Articles  not  classified   40,764  13,211 

Added  for  difference  between  custom  house  and 

true  values  '       24,948 


£4,980,698  £5,438,245  £6. OSS. 776 


IMPORTS  IXTO  PERU,  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES. 


Cotton  Textiles  and  Manufactures — 

Germany  

United  States  

Spain  

France  

Other  countries 

1910. 
90,142 

27,170 
30,659 
12,496 
12,273 
2,463 
3,045 

1911. 

IlO  i  ,  V  J  J. 

109,951 

O  O  A7Q 

34,805 
28,687 
26,732 
20,401 
1,683 
2,474 

1912. 
£376  749 
117,'919 
74  469 
30^486 
38,833 
25,703 
20,939 
2,138 
1,138 

Total  

£588,031 

£745,807 

£688,359 

Furniture — 

United  Kingdom  

France  

£11  009 

8,'266 
9,043 
2,223 

f 1  ft  17^ 

t  X  U,JL  10 

9,248 
8,818 
4,456 
933 

17,845 
11,749 
3,449 
871 

Other  countries  

1,382 

1,546 

2,787 

Total  

£31,924 

£35,268 

£57,335 

Metals  and  Manufactures  of — 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

France  

£261,124 
102,441 
42,242 
33,944 
7,565 

£400,490 
324,597 
126,629 
100,842 
37,572 
5,019 
3,889 
102,551 

£259,547 
248,988 
100,073 
91,600 
13,514 
97 

Italy  

3,327 
2,597 

1,881 

Total  

£449,199 

£1,001,592 

£725,632 

Wood,  Lumber  and  Manufactures — 

United  States  

Chile  

Ecuador  

£66,316 
3,580 
3,120 
3,300 

£314,526 
10,076 
10,919 
7,405 
4,920 
3,617 
3,301 

£308,877 
9,323 
S.983 
9,684 
4,473 
1,687 
11.003 

United  Kingdom  

3,562 

£89,852 

£362,872 

£377,236 

Paints,  Dyes,  Varnishes,  Bitumen,  Gums — 

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

£43,810 
13,892 
12,823 
3,377 

£100,924 
45,937 
31.28S 
14,853 

£183,885 
86,380 
61.957 
11,891 

Total   (all  countries)  

£79,762 

£213,015 

£364,292 
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IMPORTS  INTO  PERU,  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  AND  COUNTRIES — Continued. 


llonery,  Paper  and  Cardboard — 

1910. 

1911. 

1913. 

Germany  

£31,763 

£86,900 

£82,959 

Spain  

4,457 

22,296 

12,034 

7,332 

20,301 

21,501 

9,623 

19,966 

36,451 

5,481 

11,807 

16,157 

3,433 

7,603 

11,105 

Total  (all  countries)  

£66,468 

£176,596 

£187,991 

■nines  and  Vehicles — 

£89,748 

£154,087 

£473,496 

55,304 

•\  n  O   j  AO 

lob, 403 

190,251 

15,955 

46,338 

159,228 

7,333 

35,517 

63,910 

11,918 

10,121 

28,180 

Total  (all  countries)  

£183,764 

£418,015 

£923,202 

icines  and  Pharmaceutical  Products — 

£24,405 

£43,755 

£59,739 

26,990 

43,240 

44,368 

15,369 

36,488 

42,101 

29,707 

29,580 

35,744 

10,213 

11,054 

18,906 

Total  (all  countries)  

£113,298 

£178,958 

£212,046 

IMPORTS  INTO  PERU,  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES,  1912  AND  1913. 


1912.  1913. 

Cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods   £677,140  £664,601 

Woods,  fine  and  common;  small  boards  for  cases.  .  .  .  205,992  312,724 

Coal   157,898  301,321 

Wheat;   334,206  256,319 

Machinery,  mining   75,015  215,747 

Machinery,  agricultural   65,781  144,511 

Rails,  with  accessories  for  railways   154,967  130,019 

Paper,  blank  and  printed   116,024  112,745 

Carts,  automobile  trucks,  and  tramway  cars   47,606  112,260 

Machinery  for  the  arts  and  trades   62,867  87,462 

Pharmaceutical  specialities   69,808  71,704 

Cement,  Roman  or  Portland   60,129  78,164 

Dynamite  and  like  explosives   39,139  66,888 

Spare  parts  for  machines  of  all  kinds   27,832  56,600 

Thread,  linen  and  cotton   52,127  48,205 

Electrical  apparatus  and  accessories   25,178  46,649 

Underwear,  cotton  and  woollen     35,222  45,202 

Pipes,  cast-iron  or  steel   45,398  42,207 

Agricultural  implements   21,877  40,959 

Condensed  milk   44,825  40,338 

Preserved  fish  and  meat   42,695  37,749 

Benches  and  chairs   26,823  35,769 

Paints  and  varnishes   23,984  34,744 

Wheat  and  other  flours   29,242  27,235 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  April  14,  1915. 

INCREASE  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  imports  of  the  following  commodities 
from  Canada  during  March  exhibit  increases  in  value  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  last  year: — 


Articles. 

March,  1914. 

March,  1915. 

Increase. 

  £516,697 

£626,814 

£110,117 

  189,105 

244,190 

55,085 

Oats  

  2,798 

18,057 

15,259 

  110 

350 

240 

9,500 

9,500 

  63,670 

326,845 

263,175 

Hams  

  25,052 

39,451 

14,399 

Butter  

8,940 
135,219 

8,940 
134,369 

  850 

  3,277 

15,779 

12,502 

Sawn  or  split  fir  

  50,199 

93,136 

42,937 

Flax  or  linseed  

  37 

1,200 

1,163 

  14,851 

20,028 

20,823 

In  connection  with  the  above  statistics  there  is  again  noticeable  a  striking  advance 
of  the  values  of  cereals  in  particular.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  was  395,045  cwts.,  while  the  increase 
in  value  was  £110,117.  The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  wheatmeal  and  flour  was 
55,703  cwts.,  and  the  increase  in  value,  £55,085. 


THREE  MONTHS'  IMPORTS. 


The  following  statistics  illustrate  the  values  of  certain  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  compared  with  a  similar  period  in  1914: — 


Commodities. 

Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour.  .  . 

Barley  

Oats  

Peas  

Maize  

Bacon  

Hams .  -.  

Butter  

Cheese  

Canned  salmon  

"  lobsters  

Hewn  fir,  oak,  teak,  etc. 
Sawn  or  split  fir  .  . 

Flax  or  linseed  

Mechanical  wet  pulp..  . 
Hides  


Three  Months 

ended 
Mar.  31,  1914. 


Three  Months 

ended 
Mar.  31,  1915. 


Increase + 
or 

Decrease — 


£1,747,793 

£1,917,539 

+  £169,746 

542,451 

606,019 

+ 

63,568 

66.058 

11,882 

54,176 

21,506 

52,282 

+ 

30,776 

2,442 

871 

1,571 

9,500 

+ 

9,500 

214,232 

851,982 

+ 

637,750 

45,466 

127,223 

+ 

81,757 

16,143 

+ 

16,x4° 

121,289 

327,613 

+ 

206,324 

695,176 

335,201 

359,975 

37,424 

50,027 

+ 

12,603 

18,404 

3,541 

14,863 

159,569 

301,167 

+ 

141,598 

127,659 

2,307 

125,352 

12,441 

3 

12,438 

38,925 

117,174 

+ 

78,249 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  on  such  articles  as  are  enumerated  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  first  three 
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months  of  this  year  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  was  £1,448,014, 
or  approximately  $7,250,000.  Bacon,  cheese  and  wheat  were  the  commodities  most 
favourably  affected.  There  was  a  decrease  of  £359,975  in  the  value  of  canned  salmon 
imports,  and  a  decrease  of  £125,352  in  imports  of  flax  or  linseed. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  PAPER. 

It  is  reported  that  manufacturers  of  stationery  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain 
supplies  at  the  present  time.  Specifications  of  requirements  are  much  too  lengthy  to 
quote;  but  if  firms  open  to  export  will  communicate  they  can  be  put  into  touch  with 
the  leading  buyers  of  this  district. 

DEMAND  FOR  ffiON  AND  STEEL. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  received  this  week  for  iron  and  steel  and  wire  nails. 
S<  e  list  of  Trade  Inquiries  at  the  end  of  Weekly  Report.) 

The  demand  for  steel  and  iron  at  the  present  time  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  and  although  there  are  obstacles  to  the  transaction  of  business  with  Canada, 
such  as  inadequate  tonnage  and  high  oceanic  freight  rates,  the  situation  presents 
itself  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  Canadian  mills.  The  opinion  is  prevalent  that 
scarcity  will  be  a  market  feature  for  some  time,  and  that  in  consequence  prices  must 
continue  to  advance.  Commenting  upon  the  subject  in  its  issue  of  April  17,  the 
Birmingham  Daily  Post  says: — 

"  Conditions  have  changed  but  little  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  during  the  week. 
Prices  have  maintained  their  high  level,  and  in  some  departments  have  gone  higher. 
The  South  Staffordshire  industry  has  lost  more  of  its  best  men,  and  several  mills  have 
had  to  be  closed  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  labour  capable  of  manning 
them. 

"  Prices  in  the  pig-iron  section  have  been  stationary,  though  firm.  In  finished 
iron  the  marked  bar  makers  have  to-day  intimated  to  their  customers  a  further 
advance  of  10s.,  making  the  basis  price  £10 10s.  The  move  was  expected  since  merchant 
iron  is  now  at  the  £9  10s.  level.  There  are  no  firm  quotations  for  steel.  American 
billets  are  being  shipped  in  increasing  quantities,  and  come  out  about  10s.  per  ton 
cheaper  than  the  lowest  priced  English  material. 

"  Principal  quotations  are  as  follows : — Forge  pig-iron,  Staffordshire  common  65s., 
part-mine  70s.,  best  all-mine  forge  87s.  6d.  to  90s.  (foundry  95s.),  cold-blast  135s., 
Northampton  67s.  6d.  to  70s.,  Derbyshire  69s.  to  71s.  Finished  iron:  Marked  bars 
£10  (Earl  of  Dudley's  brand  £10  12s.,  6d.),  unmarked  bars  (delivered  Birmingham) 
£9  10s.,  North  Staffordshire  crown  bars  £9  10s.  to  £9  15s.,  gas  strip  £9  10s.,  slit  nail- 
rods  £10,  galvanized  corrugated  sheets  (f.o.b.  Liverpool)  £14  10s.  to  £15,  hoops  (iron 
and  steel)  £10  to  £10  10s.  Steel  sheet  bars  and  billets:  Bessemer  £7  10s.,  Siemens 
open-hearth  acid  £7  15s.,  angles  £9  7s.  6d.,  joists  £9,  black  sheets  (doubles)  £10  to 
£10  10s.  At  Middlesborough :  Forge  pig-iron,  No.  1  G.M.B.  69s.  6d.,  No.  3  67s.,  No. 
4  66s.  (foundry  66s.  6d.),  and  East  Coast  hematite  105s.  In  South  Wales:  Tinplates 
17s.  per  box." 

THE'  OAK  STAVE  TRADE. 

Samples  of  staves  having  been  received  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  interest  buyers  in  this  district.  Apparently  it  is  a  question  of  competitive 
prices  regarding  barrels  used  for  non-potable  liquids,  fish,  cement,  etc.  'The  cost  of 
-hipment  is  undoubtedly  a  great  obstacle  to  the  transaction  of  business. 

With  regard  to  oak  staves  used  by  ale  brewers,  the  following  criticism  by  a 
Birmingham  brewery  company  is  to  hand :  "  Some  time  ago  we  had  specimen  casks 
made  with  Quebec  oak  to  test  its  suitability  for  beer  casks,  but  our  experience  of 
their  use  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  as  the  timber  imparted  a  distinctly  "  woody  99  flavour 
to  the  beer,  which  was  very  prejudicial." 
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On  the  state  of  the  oak  stave  trade  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  the 
Timber  Trades  Journal  of  April  17  says: — 

"  The  American  oak  stave  trade  during  the  last  few  months  has  been  somewhat 
affected  by  the  increase  in  freight  rates  and  higher  charges,  and  also  by  the  decrease 
in  the  production  of  staves  in  the  States.  A  large  quantity  of  American  staves  find 
their  way  to  the  continent  under  normal  conditions  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  manufacture  of  these  has  ceased.  They  are  generally  prepared  staves.  There 
is  a  good  demand  here  for  well-seasoned  oak  staves,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  to 
have  a  stock  of  these  had  no  difficulty  in  selling.  We  understand  that  there  is  still 
a  demand  for  these,  while  most  fresh-made  staves  are  being  declined,  owing  to  the 
long  time  they  take  to  dry.  The  present  stocks  are  not  large,  but  due  to  the  war  the 
demand  has  gone  off  considerably,  and  with  the  very  high  rates  of  freight  merchants 
are  not  particular  about  increasing  their  holdings." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  Dane.} 

Glasgow,  April  15,  1915. 

SCIENTIFIC  GLASSWARE  RESEARCH. 

A  very  important  stage  has  now  been  reached  in  the  investigations  made  by 
British  scientists  into  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  glassware  to  replace  the 
supplies  which  were  formerly  obtained  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Early  in  the  war 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Chemists  appointed  a  Glass  Research  Committee  to 
conduct  experiments  with  a  view  to  establishing  suitable  formulas  which  should  be 
available  to  British  manufacturers  willing  to  assist  in  making  laboratory  glassware. 
The  chief  aims  of  the  research  work,  which  has  been  going  on  continuously,  were  to 
produce  working  formulas  for  glass  used  in  laboratories  and  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  various  ingredients  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  glasses.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Home  Office  the  work  was  extended  to  include  glass  for  miners' 
lamp  glasses  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  wholesale  druggists  engaged  in  the  production 
of  army  medical  requirements.    The  subject  of  glass  for  ampules  was  also  considered. 

The  Research  Committee  has  now  reported  eleven  formulas  for  glasses  for  various 
purposes,  based  on  the  results  of  about  400  experimental  melts  on  a  scale  large  enough 
for  drawing  rods  and  blowing  small  vessels.  The  formulas  are  now  available  to  manu- 
facturers. The  first  is  for  a  soft  glass  which  does  not  give  up  alkali  readily  to  water, 
works  well  in  the  blowpipe,  and  does  not  devitrify  readily.  The  second  is  for  a  soft 
glass  of  higher  quality  which  does  not  give  up  alkali  under  severe  tests.  Both  the 
above  are  suitable  for  ordinary  chemical  laboratory  ware.  The  third  formula  is  for 
a  resistance  glass  suitable  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  There  are  two  formulas  for 
glasses  for  combustion  tubing  which  produce  a  glass  resembling  Jena  combustion 
tubing  very  closely.  The  two  formulas  for  miners'  lamp  glasses  produce  a  colourless 
and  fusible  glass,  withstanding  rapid  changes  of  temperature  extremely  well.  There 
is  also  a  formula  for  a  glass  almost  identical  in  its  general  behaviour  with  Jena 
resistance  glass.  The  ninth  formula  is  for  a  glass  capable  of  standing  high  tempera- 
tures and  rapid  changes  of  temperature.  This  sample  works  well  before  the  blowpipe 
and  is  free  from  the  chief  defect  of  Jena  glass,  namely,  the  readiness  with  which  it 
becomes  cloudy  and  finally  quite  opaque  after  prolonged  use.  Finally  there  are  two 
formulas  for  soft  soda  glasses  suitable  for  tubing  and  for  X-ray  bulbs. 
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The  result  of  the  committee's  researches  is  that  there  is  now  information  avail- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  important  glasses  used  in  the  laboratory  and  for 
industrial  purposes  which  have  hitherto  been  mainly  obtained  from  abroad. 

The  report  of  the  committee  giving  the  above  formulas  and  other  particulars  may 
be  seen  on  application  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Kefer 
File  No.  A  1368.) 

INQUIRIES  FOR  PAPER. 

Investigations  indicate  that  former  sources  of  supply  of  paper  are  disturbed  to 
9uch  an  extent  that  importers  and  merchants  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  in  Canada  to  assist  in  filling  their  requirements.  These  inquiries 
cover  a  Large  field  so  far  as  classes  of  paper  are  concerned,  as  follows: — 

Blotting,  book,  carbon,  catalogue,  coated  and  enamelled,  coloured,  corrugated, 
cover,  drawing,  envelope,  featherweight,  fibre,  glazed,  gummed,  kraft,  label,  litho- 
graphic, news,  tag,  tissue,  typewriter,  waterproof,  waxed,  wrapping  and  manila,  writ- 
ing and  ledger,  kraft  browns,  grease-proofs,  vegetable  parchments,  M.G.  cap  bag 
papers,  M.G.  sulphite  papers  in  heavy  weights,  toilet. 

Tnder  the  circumstances  it  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  firms  in  a  position 
to  compete  in  these  goods  to  communicate  with  buyers.  They  will  find  that  their 
samples  and  quotations  will  receive  care  and  attention.  Names  and  addresses  of 
Glasgow  inquirers  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
In  making  quotations  it  would  be  well  to  give  full  particulars  regarding  details  of 
packing.   Prices  should  be  quoted  in  sterling,  delivered  at  Glasgow. 

VENEER  WOOD. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  veneer  wood  in  a  position  to  export  should  get  into 
touch  with  firms  in  Glasgow  who  are  interested  in  this  business.  The  names  of  these 
firms  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Inquiry  amongst  those  interested  would  indicate  that  importers  are  desirous  of 
knowing  what  Canada  can  offer  in  this  line,  as  the  following  quotations  from  letters 
will  show: — 

"  If  you  have  manufacturers  offering  their  products  in  this  line  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  particulars  of  what  they  can  offer." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  this  3-ply  wood.  We  stock  this  material  in  thicknesses  4  to  9 
m/m,  various  sizes." 

"  Our  chief  requirements  consist  of  birch,  both  in  veneer  and  log  timber,  and  any 
information  you  can  give  us  respecting  supplies,  etc.,  will  be  greatly  esteemed." 

"  It  must  be  3  equal  ply,  4^/4f  m/m  thick,  cemented  together  with  waterproof 
cement  (not  glue),  and  the  principal  sizes  required  are  about  24-inch  x  18^-inch  and 
18^-inch  x  18^-inch.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  if  this  material  can  be 
brought  over  from  Canada,  and  the  probable  price." 

TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  stocks  of  the  Clyde  Timber  Brokers'  Association  have  been  published,  and 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers  to  have  the  figures  of  the  timber  which 
Canada  ships  to  this  market,  as  given  below. 

Regarding  market  conditions  it  is  reported  that  business  continues  steady,  if 
somewhat  moderate.  Imports  are  continuing  light  and  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
consumption.  It  is  observed  that  the  total  imports  for  the  three  months  to  date  are 
less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  by  about  20  per  cent,  and  but  for  the  abnormal 
import  of  spruce  the  shrinkage  would  have  been  very  much  more  pronounced.  Freight 
rates  show  no  signs  of  abatement. 
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Quebec  waney  boardwood 
ii      square  yellow  pine 

t.  elm  

it      red  pine  

m  oak  

Ash  

Birch  logs  

Hickory  

Maple  


1st  pine  deals  

2nd  „   

3rd 

4th   

1st  pine  ends  

Unassorted  pine  ends,  planks  and  boards. 

Red  pine,  etc  

Quebec  spruce  deals  and  boards  

Lower  port  spruce  

M        ti  pine    


Birch  and  maple  planks  and  boards. 

Ash  planks  and  boards  

Pacific  pine  

Maple  flooring   

Elm  planks  

Hemlock  deals    


Stock  at 
March  31,  1914. 


Pieces. 


2,169 
1,524 


881 
594 
7,639 
1,856 
35 


2,656 

5,033 
11,336 
10,989 

1,648 
78,746 

1,170 
92,655 
117,983 

2,558 


84,196 
21,523 
281 
29,970 
3,842 


Cubic  Ft. 


143,342 
56,050 


33,053 
8,602 
103,309 
30,209 
891 

St.  Pet.  Std. 

62 
84 
235 
221 
5 
702 
25 
1,073 
1,271 
38 

Cubic  Ft. 

127,888 
15,054 
4,215 


Stock  at 
March  31,  1915. 


Pieces. 


Cubic  Ft. 


1,009 
1,682 


2,359 


1,720 
72 
917 

1,136 
27 


7,266 
4,143 
9,873 
2,258 
2,052 
37,149 
4,310 
169,204 
328,169 
7,385 


38,114 
16,956 
345 
10,537 
840 
861 


67,196 
61,582 


84.653 
1,325 
8,790 

15,344 

525 

St.  Pet.  Std. 

54 
69 
168 
42 
9 

360 
83 
1,992 
3,328 
84 

Cubic  Ft. 

59,543 
8,953 
2,684 
1,342 
1,089 
1,408 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  April  12,  1915. 

REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Public  Trustee  now  published,  contains  inform- 
ation that  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadians  as  showing  the  expansion  of  the  business 
in  spite  of  adverse  war  conditions.  The  number  of  new  estates  and  trusts  which  have 
been  accepted  during  the  twelve  months  is  1,543,  having  a  value  of  £11,623,429,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months  of  1,573  with  a  value  of  £13,425,343. 

In  addition  to  these  current  trusts  it  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Public 
Trustee  that  he  has  been  nominated  to  act  as  executor  or  trustee  in  many  wills  pre- 
pared and  executed  during  the  same  period,  disclosing  an  estimated  value  of  some 
£9,961,994,  and  so  the  value  ascertained  and  estimated  of  new  business  of  all  kinds 
transacted  in  the  past  twelve  months,  together  with  certain  trusts  in  course  of  transfer, 
having  a  value  of  £1,600,000,  has  been  £23,185,423,  compared  with  £19,960,423,  last 
year,  bringing  the  record  of  business  undertaken  since  the  opening  of  the  office  of 
January  1,  1908,  to  a  total  of  £132,061,159.  The  financial  stability  of  the  Department 
has  been  well  maintained.  The  fees  totalled  £65,374,  and  the  expenses  £61,234,  pro- 
viding a  surplus  on  the  year  of  £4,140. 
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A  table  accompanying  the  report  shows  that  the  total  value  of  the  cases  accepted, 
which  in  the  firsl  year  just  exceeded  £3,000,000,  was  at  the  end  of  March  £60,798,294 
in  addition  to  trusts  in  course  of  being  transferred  of  a  value  of  £160,000.  Applications 
from  4,280  intending  testators  requesting  the  Public  Trustee  to  act  disclose  possible 

re  business  of  the  estimated  value  of  £69,662,865,  bringing  the  total  value  of  the 
ss  of  all  kinds  negotiated  since  January  1,  1908,  up  to  £132,061,159. 

The  report  refers  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  periodically  consider  all  investments,  and  adds  that  the  average 
rate  of  income  secured  on  sums  invested  during  the  year  has  been  £4  lOd.  on  trustee 

stments  and  £4  7s.  9d.  on  non-trustee  investments.  The  report  of  the  Manchester 
branch  shows  that  the  business  done  there  exceeded  five  millions. 

Dealing  with  the  work  cast  upon  the  department  by  trading-with-the-emeny  legis- 
lation,  the  report  states  that  a  special  office  was  opened  for  the  purpose  in  November, 
and  that  up  to  the  latest  date  available  for  inclusion  in  the  report  enemy  income 
received  was  £701,276  ;  property  held  on  behalf  of  enemies  £54,000, 000 ;  enemy  capital 
in  partnerships  and  businesses  £1,600,000;  and  enemy  capital  in  companies  £29,000,000. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  PAIR. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  British  Industries  Fair  being  held  in 
London  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  May  10  to  21,  have  been  reported,  and  they  sug- 
gest  the  question  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  the  consideration  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  adopt  a  similar  course  with  reference  to  their  goods: — 

"  The  floor  space  has  already  been  allotted  -and  many  applications  have  been 
refused  because  there  is  no  more  space  available.  There  are  500  exhibitors,  all  manu- 
facturers. It  is  impossible  to  accommodate  merchants.  Admission  can  be  obtained 
by  any  member  of  the  trades  represented,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  admit  the 
general  public. 

"  The  entrance  hall  will  be  transformed  for  the  fair.  In  its  place  there  will  appear 
a  building  constructed  of  imitation  masonry,  which  it  is  intended  to  use  as  an 
exhibition  of  British  designs  of  all  kinds,  so  far  as  space  will  permit.  An  excellent 
catalogue,  which  will  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  manufacturers  in  different  trades, 
and  also  of  the  goods  they  produce,  is  being  prepared,  and  invitations  are  now  being 
sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Ten  thousand  invitations  to  foreign  guests, 
printed  in  the  language  of  the  country  for  which  they  are  intended,  have  also  been 
sent  out  and  will  be  distributed  by  British  consuls  abroad.  It  has  been  arranged  in 
addition,  that  a  tourist  agency  shall  have  charge  of  the  department  for  the  supply  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  journeys  of  foreign  visitors  and  hotel  prices  here." 

GAS  FROM  WOOD  WASTE. 

The  following  item  published  in  the  Timber  Trades  Journal  of  April  3,  will  no 
doubt  be  of  interest  to  owners  of  wood-working  plants  throughout  Canada,  who  have 
hitherto  found  a  difficulty  in  the  disposal  of  refuse  wood  from  their  mills: — 

"  It  is  stated  that  leaves,  loppings,  roots,  chips  and  sawdust,  and  any  kind  of 
combustible  refuse  will  make  gas  for  working  gas  engines  and  supplying  retorts  and 
furnaces.  Usually  2£  to  3  pounds  of  such  refuse  will  develop  1  b.h.p.,  which  means 
that  a  ton  will  supply  100  b.h.p.  a  day.  As  no  skilled  attention  is  needed  for  such 
wood-waste  gas-producing  plants,  the  working  costs  are  low. 

"  Sawdust  and  wood-waste  show  good  financial  results  when  used  for  distillation 
purposes,  and  it  also  pays  to  use  sawdust  for  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  which  at 
the  present  time  commands  a  high  price.  It  is  found  that  the  distillation  of  one  ton 
of  waste  wood  (common  soft  woods)  yields  15  gallons  of  boiled  tar,  4  gallons  of  wood 
oils,  6  cwt.  of  charcoal,  5  gallons  of  wood  naphtha,  and  11  cwt.  of  lime.  With  wood- 
waste  at  10s.  a  ton  it  is  calculated  the  working  expenses  of  a  complete  distillation 
plant  to  deal  with  100  tons  a  week  would  be  about  23s.  a  ton,  and  a  quantity  so  small 
as  25  tons  can  be  treated  weekly  on  a  commercial  basis." 
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APPLE  PRICES. 

The  Fruit  Trades  Journal  of  April  10,  gives  the  following  quotations  for  Canadian 


apples  at  Bristol: — 

s.  A.  s. 

Nova  Scotia,  Ben  Davis   18  0  to  21 

Nonpareils   20  0  24 

At  Cardiff:   Ben  Davis   18  6  20 

"         Canadian  Ben  Davis   14  6  17 

At  Covent  Garden — 

Nova  Scotia  Fallawater,  No.  1   20  6 

No.  2   17  0  18 

Ben  Davis,  No.  1   14  0  16 

No.  2   15  0 

No.  3   13  0 

Nonpariels,  No.  1   18  0  20 

No.  2   16  0 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  MARCH. 


Months  and  Twelve  Months  ending  March,  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 


Month  of  March. 

Twelve  Months  ending  March. 

1913. 


1914. 

1915. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Imports  for 
Consumption. 

Dutiable  goods  

Total  imports  (Mdse).. 
Coin  and  bullion  

Total  Imports  

Exports. 

Canadian  Produce — 

The  mine  

The  fisheries  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products. 

Total  Canadian  Pro- 
duce   

Total  exports  (Mdse) 
Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports  

Aggregate  Trade. 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  Trade  

$ 

45,630,678 
21^973^98 

$ 

34,944,885 
18',  166^21 9 

$ 

23  751  511 
16,659,873 

$ 

441  518  008 
228,482,181 

$ 

410  130  474 

208,198,400 

$ 

279,717  254 
175,654' 117 

67,603,976 
300,360 

67,904,336 

53,111,104 
1,409,125 

54,520,229 

40,411,384 
446,795 

40,858,179 

670,000,189 
5,427,979 

675,428,1(58 

018,328,874 
15,235,305 

633,564,179 

455,371,371 
131,992,992 

587,364,363 

11,912,315 

6,218,008 
1,388,301 
2,359,351 
2,780,195 
17,128,529 
4,993,695 
6,673 

34,874,752 
1,077,050 

9,337,771 

6,569,364 
1,470,274 
2,694,986 
3,202,060 
6,512,546 
6,239,290 
12,471 

26,700,991 
1,061,503 

8,557,853 

5,997,010 
2,065,564 
3,440,941 
5,476,249 
12,438,145 
15,600,790 
100,223 

45,118,922 
2,770,416 

115,039,160 

57,442,540 
16,336,721 
43,255,060 
44,784,593 
150,145,661 
43,692,708 
97,311 

355,754,600 
21,313,755 

107,144,645 

59,039,054 
20,623,560 
42,792,137 
53,349,119 
198,220,029 
57,443,452 
121,088 

431,588,439 
23,848,785 

79,183,489 

51,740,989 
19,687,068 
42,650,683 
74,390,743 
134,746,050 
85,539,501 
663,802 

4» '9.418,836 
52,023,673 

35,951,802 
2,292,114 

38,243,916 

103,555,778 
2,592,474 

27,762,494 
10,604,330 

47,889,338 
21,793,481 

69,682,819 

88,300,722 
22,240,276 

377,068,355 
16,163,702 

393,232,057 

1,047,0(58,544 
21,591,681 

455,437,224 
23,560,704 

461,442,50!) 

29,366,368 

38,366,824 

80, 8?:  1,5!  is 
12,013,455 

478,997,928 

1,073,766,098 
38,796,009 

490,808,877 

916,813,88© 
161,359,360 

107,148,252 

92,887,053 

110,540,998 

1,068,660,225 

1,112,562,107 

1,078,173,240 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing March,  1915,  amounted  to  $131,992,992  as  against  $15,235,305  for  the  same  period  of  1913-14.  Although 
it  has  been  customary  to  include  these  figures  in  Trade  returns,  the  total  trade  figures  are  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  them  in  this  instance  and  they  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  trade  of  Canada. 
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CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  markel  for  Canadian  footwear  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  frequently 
commented  upon  in  reports  submitted  by  Mr.  Claude  Dyer,  the  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Leeds.  Attention  may  be  called  for  instance  to  the  information 
along  these  lines  given  in  Weekly  Reports  Nos.  580,  583,  586  and  588.  According  to 
Mr.  Dyer,  the  returns  now  available  show  that  since  the  date  of  the  above  reports  a 
noticeable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  shipments  from  Canada.  During  March, 
1,465  dozen  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  (of  leather),  valued  at  $63,475,  were  imported 
from  Canada.  The  imports  of  Canadian  boots  and  shoes  (of  leather)  during  this 
month  alone  therefore  exceed  the  total  imports  for  any  period  of  twelve  months  during 
recent  years. 


RAW  FUR  SKINS  REQUIRED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

An  Australian  firm  who  have  sold  European,  Siberian  and  other  furs  for  a 
number  of  years  are  desirous  of  obtaining  samples  and  quotations  of  raw  fur  skins 
(undressed  and  undyed)  for  the  purpose  of  treating  them  at  their  factory  in  Melbourne. 
They  have  accordingly  communicated  with  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, in  the  hope  that  the  matter  might  thereby  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
fur  dealers  in  Canada.  The  furs  of  which  samples  are  desired  are  as  follows :  marten, 
mink,  muskrat,  silver  fox,  cross  fox,  red  fox,  blue  fox,  white  fox,  wolf,  wolverine,  bear, 
ermine,  skunk,  raccoon,  squirrel  and  civet  cat. 

It  is  stated  that  the  trade  in  Australia  does  not  call  for  the  highest  priced  skins, 
and  that  fair  and  medium  qualities  would  probably  be  the  most  suitable. 

.  The  consignment  of  sample  skins  to  the  above  firm  could  no  doubt  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged.  Canadian  fur  dealers  interested  in  this  inquiry  should  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  name  and  address  of 
the  Australian  firm  in  question  and  further  particulars.    (Refer  File  No.  A  832.) 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHARCOAL. 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  issued  a  Special  Pamphlet 
giving  particulars  with  reference  to  the  process  to  be  followed  in  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  refuse  from  trees  which 
might  profitably  be  used  for  making  charcoal  is  annually  destroyed  in  Canada,  Mr. 
F.  Dane,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  has  forwarded  the  pamphlet  in  question  to 
the  department  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  of  value  to  Canadians  engaged  in  the 
cutting  of  lumber  and  pulpwood.  The  information  contained  therein,  together  with 
illustrations,  is  accordingly  reproduced  herewith: — 

EASE  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  the  demand  for  charcoal  both  for  heating  purposes  and 
for  ammunition  has  already  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  remain 
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high  as  long  as  hostilities  continue.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  manufacturing  charcoal 
in  kilns;  the  initial  expenditure  is  small,  and  the  amount  of  skilled  labour  required 
is  not  very  great,  while  wood  which  might  not  otherwise  be  utilized  is  turned  to 
account.  It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  attempt  to  make  charcoal  without  some 
skilled  labour,  and  although  it  has  been  found  possible  in  an  emergency  to  employ 
twenty  to  thirty  unskilled  men  under  a  skilled  charcoal-burner  and  a  good  foreman, 
there  are  some  operations  which  only  a  trained  and  experienced  man  can  efficiently 
perform. 


Different  woods  varying  much  in  density  should  not  be  burned  in  the  same  kiln. 
Thoroughly  air-dried  wood  is  most  suitable  but  green  wood  can  be  used  if  a  small 
amount  of  dry  wood  is  put  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln.    Decayed  wood  should  on  no 


account  be  used.  Large  pieces  of  wood  (i.e.,  of  about  8  inches  or  more  in  diameter) 
should  be  split  and  trimmed  straight.  Crooked  and  bent  branchwood  can  be  used  only 
in  short  pieces.    Usually  cordwood  in  lengths  of  2  to  3  feet  is  employed. 


Level  well-drained  ground,  sheltered  from  the  wind1  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
wood  and  to  a  water  supply,  represents  the  best  site  for  a  kiln.  A  sandy  loam  is  the 
best  soil  upon  which  to  make  the  hearth.  The  soil  of  the  hearth  should  be  of  a  uni- 
form nature,  and  for  this  reason  the  ground  must  be  freed  from  vegetation,  etc.,  and 
prepared  as  carefully  as  a  garden  bed.  The  centre  of  the  hearth  is  raised  8  to  12 
inches  above  the  circumference,  and  slopes  evenly  down  to  it  in  order  that  the  liquids 
produced  in  the  process  may  drain  away  and  that  the  draught  may  be  increased. 

An  old  hearth  is  always  preferable  to  a  new  one;  in  any  case  the  admixture  of 
charcoal  dust  from  old  kilns  with  the  soil  of  the  hearth  produces  conditions  most 
favourable  to  efficient  carbonization.  Before  the  kiln  is  piled  a  heap  of  brushwood  or 
other  easily  combustible  firewood  should  be  burned  upon  the  hearth  in  order  to  dry  it. 


SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  WOOD. 


Fig.  1. — Making  the  Heap. 


SITE  FOR  THE  KILN. 


i  If  the  ground  is  not  naturally  sheltered  wind-screens  are  used,  see  Fig.  2. 
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The  method  of  constructing  and  burning-  charcoal-kilns  differs  in  detail  from 
place  to  place.    The  method  described  below  is  the  one  followed  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
general  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  practice  of  English  charcoal-burners. 
The  illustrations  represent  operations  in  the  Sussex  Weald,  but  they  also  are  typical 
vof  the  country.1 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  KILN. 

It  is  found  that  convenient  sizes  for  kilns  are  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height  and  13 
20  feel  in  diameter;  a  usual  size  is  7  feet  high  and  18  feet  in  diameter,  giving  a 
capacity  of  about  SJ  cords.f 

The  first  step  in  construction  is  to  build  a  central  flue  by  laying  two  billets  (about 
I  or  2  feet  6  inches  long)  parallel  on  the  hearth,  and  piling  others  across  them, 
continuing  in  this  fashion  to  a  height  of  several  feet;  it  is  not  necessary  to  build 
this  line  to  the  total  height  of  the  kiln,  the  walls  of  the  top  part  of  the  flue  being 
formed  in  the  process  of  packing  the  kiln.  Around  the  flue  other  billets  are  closely 
stacked,  leaning  against  it  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  the  thick  ends  being  usually 
downwards.  Dry,  slender  billets  are  placed  next  to  the  flue,  the  thicker  ones  being 
placed  about  halfway  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference.  When  some  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  first  tier  of  billets  a  scond  tier  is  commenced,  and  later  a 
third  and  sometimes  a  fourth.  Finally  the  kiln  is  made  as  symmetrical  as  possible 
by  tilling  with  thin  sticks  any  spaces  left  by  the  packing;  the  top  of  the  kiln  is  by 
this  process  made  almost  horizontal. 

COVERING  THE  KILN. 

In  order  to  exclude  all  air  from  the  kiln  other  than  that  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  carbonization,  it  is  covered  with  an  inner  and  an  outer  covering.  The  inner 
covering  consists  of  turf,  the  sods  being  placed  grass  downwards.  This  covering  is 
built  upwards  from  the  ground,  and  varies  from  2  inches  to  6  inches  in  thickness. 
Where  suitable  turf  is  not  available  a  covering  of  dead  leaves  or  grass  takes  its  place. 
An  outer  covering  of  damp  earth  or  of  a  mixture  of  damp  earth  and  charcoal  dust, 
about  1  inch  thick,  is  next  put  on,  commencing  from  the  base  and  working  upwards: 
this  is  lightly  patted  down  with  the  back  of  a  spade  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  top  of 
the  flue  is  left  open. 

FIRING  THE  KILN. 

Ked-hot  charcoal  is  thrown  down  the  flue  and  the  fire  so  made  is  kept  well  alight : 
when  this  is  assured  the  flue  is  filled  with  small  billets  of  wood.  An  iron  plate  is 
placed  over  the  top  of  the  flue  and  removed  every  few  hours  in  order  to  admit  more 
billet3  which  are  rammed  tight  with  a  wooden  pole.  When  the  flue  is  filled  with  a 
mass  of  burning  wood  the  plate  is  removed  and  the  flue  covered  in  with  the  same  sub- 
stances as  the  sides  of  the  kiln. 

REGULATION  OF  THE  BURNING. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  burning  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  for  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  an  expert  charcoal-burner.  The  method 
is  to  make  vent  holes  to  increase  the  draught  and  expedite  burning,  and  to  close  them 
and  thicken  or  water  the  covering  to  retard  burning.  Vent  holes  are  not  made  until 
the  second  day  of  burning;  they  are  then  first  made  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  kiln, 

i  It  will,  however,  be  noted  in  Fig.  1  that  a  central  pole  has  been  used  upon  which  to  build 
up  the  chimney. 

f  A  cord  =  128  (piled)  cu.  ft.  or  about  64  cu.  ft.  solid  of  cordwood. 
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at  about  two-thirds  its  height,  and  later  all  round  the  kiln.  As  the  burning  proceeds 
these  holes  are  covered  and  others  are  made  lower  down,  each  series  of  holes  being 
covered  in  turn  until  the  base  is  reached  and  carbonization  completed.  Great  care  is 
required  to  keep  the  cover  in  proper  condition  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  porous  to  let 
the  steam  out  and  not  so  porous  as  to  let  in  too  much  air.  If  through  uneven  packing 
or  other  causes  hollows  appear  in  the  kiln,  these  must  be  filled;  the  covering  is 
removed,  the  wood  or  charcoal  inside  is  pressed  down,  the  hollow  is  filled  with  half 
charred  wood  or  fresh  wood,  and  the  covering  replaced  as  speedily  as  possible. 

OPENING  THE  KILN. 

As  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  carbonization  is  completed  down  to  the  base  of  the 
kiln,  the  covering  is  made  air-tight.  The  outer  covering  is  raked  off  with  a  long- 
pronged  rake,1  leaving  only  the  charred  turf.    The  surface  is  smoothed  down  with  a 


Fig.  2. — Opening  the  Kiln. 


"  rable "  (a  large  wooden  hoe)  all  loose  dust  being  scraped  off.  Fresh  damp  earth 
is  thrown  on  to  form  a  layer  of  about  half-an-inch  thick,  and  finally  the  kiln  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  fine  dry  dust  to  fill  up  all  small  holes  and  to  make  it  air-tight.  If 
large  wood  has  been  used  the  kiln  is  cooled  down  by  sprinkling  water  on  it  after  the 
first  layer  has  been  scraped  off,  but  this  is  not  necessary  with  coppice  wood. 

When  the  kiln  is  sufficiently  cooled  down  the  covering  is  raked  off  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  kiln  on  the  sheltered  side  and  the  charcoal  is  drawn  out  with  a  long- 
pronged  rake  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  opening  thus  made  is  closed  again  and  a 
further  quantity  of  charcoal  is  drawn  from  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  kiln;  to 
prevent  flaming  care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  too  much  charcoal  to  the  air  at  any 
one  time.  This  process  is  continued  round  the  kiln  till  all  the  charcoal  is  removed. 
A  kiln  is  ready  for  opening  on  about  the  fourth  day  if  small  wood  has  been  used  and 
on  the  sixth  day  in  the  case  of  large  wood. 


i  See  Fig.  2. 
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\-  booii  as  the  charcoal  is  removed  from  the  kiln  it  is  spread  over  the  ground  and 
sprinkled  with  water,  All  half-charred  pieces  are  picked  out  by  hand  and  reserved 
for  filling:  the  (hie  of  the  next  kiln.  The  rest  is  riddled  through  a  wide-meshed  screen 
and  is  packed  into  sacks  according  to  size.  The  mixture  of  earth  and  charcoal  dust 
remaining  in  the  centre  is  riddled  and  is  used  for  covering  the  next  kiln  burnt  on 
the  hearth. 

YIELD  OF  CHARCOAL. 

The  yield  of  charcoal  depends  upon  many  factors — the  kind  of  wood  used,  the 
situation  of  the  kiln,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  methods  adopted  by  the  charcoal- 
burner  and  the  degree  of  his  expertness.  In  similar  circumstances  coniferous  wood 
will  yield  more  charcoal  than  wood  from  broad  leaved  species  and,  of  the  latter,  soft 
woods  will  yield  more  than  hard  woods. 

As  a  result  of  recent  operations  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  it  was  found  that  61|  cords 
of  cordwood  and  47f  cords  of  pitwood  (all  of  oak)  together  yielded  in  thirteen  burn- 
ings 31  tons  1>9  cwt.  of  charcoal,  i.e.,  a  little  under  6  cwt.  to  the  cord.  Since  a 'cord 
of  oak  cordwood  weighs  roughly  1£  tons,  and  a  cord  of  oak  pitwood  a  little  more  than 
this,  the  weight  of  charcoal  produced  was  rather  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  wood  used. 

COST  AND  FINANCIAL  RETURN. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  burning  is  usually  given  on  contract  at  from  18s.  to 
25s.  per  ton.1  This  sum  does  not  include  any  payment  for  the  cutting  or  preparation 
of  the  wood,  which  is  provided  ready  cut.  Such  wood  is  sold  at  5s.  per  cord,  so  that 
to  the  sum  paid  for  labour  about  16s.  or  17s.  per  ton  of  charcoal  may  be  added  for  the 
value  of  the  wood.  Besides  labour  and  wood  the  only  other  considerable  items  of 
expense  are  sacks  and  cartage.  The  sacks  used  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  cost  about  3|d. 
each  and  about  forty  are  required  to  pack  a  ton ;  they  are  returnable  and  can  be  used 
several  times. 

In  normal  circumstances  charcoal  in  large  consignments  sells  at  from  £2  to 
£2  10s.  per  ton  on  rail,  while  for  small  quantities  (say  two  or  three  tons),  such  as  are 
used  for  drying  hops  in  the  south  of  England,  as  much  as  £4  per  ton  may  be  obtained. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  prices  are  higher,  and  large  quantities  are  being  sold 
at  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  per  ton  on  rail. 


i  When  the  burner  is  paid  by  the  ton  he  may,  if  unscrupulous,  water  the  charcoal  to 
increase  its  weight,  and  it  is,  therefore,  found  convenient  in  some  places  to  pay  by  the  bushel. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  7,  1915 : — ■ 

Cheese- 
Bristol   96/  98/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   95/  96/ 

London   94/  98/ 

Glasgow                                                                .  .  88/  90/ 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   71/         75/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   70/         76/         u  • 

London   72/  77/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   65/         70/  n 

London   - 

Glasgow   70/  72/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   66/  69/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   65/  68/ 

London   64/  69/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
3hows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
("in  in  the  week  ended  April  10,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves, 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat— 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen).  Cwts 

Mutton     it    it 

Pork        .1  .,  „   ,. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   u 


Salted  or  Preserved  Meat- 
Bacon   

Beef  


Hams   ii 

Pork   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  .  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   ii 

Margarine   n 

Cheese   u 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

Milk,  cream   . .  .   

Milk,  condensed ...    ,   . .  .  ■■ 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   n 

s  Gt.  Hnd 


Eggs 

Poultry    Value  £ 

Game   '.   n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Lard  ,    

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   .. 

Wheatmeal  and  flour     n 

Barley   u 

Oats   „ 


Peas  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples     ii 

Pears     u 

Hay  Tons. 

Hops    ,  Cwts. 


Quantities. 


13,426 


98,644 
515 
16,954 
4,547 

3,734 
24,624 


84,538 
32,219 
51,311 

*367 
22,830 
20 

326,713 
19,282 
7,252 
9,319 
26,520 


2,231,200 
126,900 
297,500 
393,700 
7,648 
2,690 
199,800 


40,020 
1,657 
528 
2,316 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  INQUIRY  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS. 

Weekly  Report  No.  588  contained  specifications  and  other  particulars  with  refer- 
ence to  a  trade  inquiry  on  behalf  of  a  firm  in  Cape  Town  desirous  of  obtaining  quota- 
tions on  100,000  sets  of  box  shooks.  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
has  now  submitted  further  specifications  for  box  shooks  required  by  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion, the  name  and  address  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  590.)  Particulars 
of  the  requirements  are  as  follows : — 

BOX  SHOOKS  FROM  CANADIAN  SPRUCE  ENDS. 

Sides — 2  pieces,  171"  x  6J"  x  g" 
Ends — 2  pieces,  16"  x  6|"  x  |" 
Tops  and  bottoms — 4  pieces — 

2  pieces,  171"  x  %\"  x  %" 

2      "       171"  x  81"  x  g" 

Quotations  are  asked  for  on  30,000  sets,  shipments  in  15,000  sets  twice  a  year. 
Prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town. 

BOX  SHOOKS  FROM  CANADIAN  SPRUCE  ENDS. 

Sides — 2  pieces,  18"  x  7 J"  x  g" 
.Ends — 2  pieces,  15£"  x  7|"  x  |" 
Tops  and  bottoms — 4  pieces — 

2  pieces,  18"  x  8£"  x  1" 

2      "       18"  x  7 1"  x  g" 

Quotations  are  asked  for  on  10,000  sets,  shipments  of  5,000  sets  twice  a  year. 
Prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town. 

CASE  SHOOKS. 

Sides — 2  pieces,  19£"  x  6|"  x  g"  thick. 
Ends — 2  pieces,  16"  x  6|"  x  1"  thick. 
Tops  and  botoms — 4  pieces  to  suit  g"  thick. 

Quotations  are  asked  for  on  this  lot  of  750  sets,  and  the  possibilities  in  this 
particular  lot  are  very  large  as  the  shooks  are  for  wine  cases,  and  if  prices  are  satis- 
factory large  orders  will  result.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town. 

CASE  SHOOKS. 

Sides — 2  pieces,  19J"  x  8"  x  g"  thick. 
Ends — 2  pieces,  13 1"  x  8"  x  |"  thick. 
Tops  and  bottoms — 4  pieces  to  suit  g"  thick. 

Quotations  are  asked  for  on  2>000  sets  divided  into  four  shipments  of  500  each 
per  year.   Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  substance  of  the  Orders  in  Council  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export 
i  lain  articles  from  Canada  to  certain  destinations  was  published  in  Weekly 
ts  Nos.  564  and  581.  These  various  Orders  in  Council  respecting  prohibited 
exports  have  now  been  amended  and  consolidated  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  April 
-7.  Pair-,  in  effecl  April  30,  1915,  which  is  reproduced  herewith.  An  alphabetical  list 
of  the  exports  prohibited  on  account  of  the  war  has  also  been  drawn  up  as  an  appendix 
r    the  Order  in  Council  and  will  be  found  submitted  below. 

Special  notice  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  goods  enumerated  in  the  Order  in 
il.  under  Class  A,  are  permitted  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  only  when 
:  c  consumption  in  that  country.  Customs  officers  at  the  port  of  exit  in  Canada  are 
required  before  allowing  exportation,  to  see  that  bills  of  lading  for  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  under  Class  A,  are  made  out  to  specified  consignees  and  are  marked 
"  For  consumption  in  United  States  only." 

In  regard  to  goods  permitted  to  be  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  when  shipped 
via  the  United  States,  the  bills  of  lading  must  be  made  out  to  specified  consignees 
in  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  goods  are  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier. 

Respecting  shipments  exported  to  foreign  countries,  through  the  United  States, 
a  license  or  dispensation  from  the  Department  of  Customs,  Ottawa,  must  be  delivered 
to  the  customs  officer  at  the  port  of  exit  from  Canada  before  exportation  is  permitted. 

The  Order  in  Council  of  April  27,  1915,  consolidating  previous  Orders  in  Council 
respecting  prohibited  exports  says  in  effect  as  follows: — 

CONSOLIDATED  ORDERS  IN"  COUNCIL. 


WHEREAS  by  section  291  of  The  Customs  Act  it  is 
enacted  that  "the  Governor  in  Council  may, 
"  from  time  to  time,  prohibit  the  exportation  or  the 
"  carrying  coastwise  or  by  inland  navigation,  of  arms, 
"  ammunition  and  gunpowder,  military  and  naval 
"stores,  and  any  articles  which  the  Governor  in 
"  Council  deems  capable  of  being  converted  into  or 
"made  useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military  or 
kt  naval  stores,  provisions  or  any  sort  of  victual  which 
"  may  be  used  as  food  by  man  "  ; 

And  whereas  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  6th 
August,  1914,  and  various  orders,  dated  respectively, 
the  7th  August,  1914,  the  29th  October,  1914,  the  27th 
November,  1914,  and  the  23rd  January,  1915,  have 
been  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  powers  ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that-  the  said  orders 
should  be  consolidated  with  amendments  and  additions, 
and  that  such  orders  should  be  revoked  ; 

And  whereas  the  articles,  other  than  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, gunpowder,  military  and  naval  stores,  hereinafter 
enumerated  are  articles  which  the  Governor  in  Council 
deems  capable  of  being  converted  into  or  made  useful 
in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores, 
provisions  or  any  sort  of  victual  which  may  be  used  as 
food  by  man, — 

Now  therefore  His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  declare  that  the  above 
mentioned  Orders  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  revoked. 


And  in  virtue  and  in  exercise  of  the  powers  afore- 
said, and  under  and  in  virtue  of  section  6  of  The  War 
Measures  Act,  1914,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  is  pleased  further  to  declare  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  as  follows  : — 

(A)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be 
prohibited  to  all  destinations  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  France, 
Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Japan,  United  States 
when  for  consumption  in  United  States  only,  or  ship- 
ped to  specified  consignees  in  United  Kingdom  via 
United  States,  or  exported  via  United  States  under 
license  or  dispensation  from  Canada,  viz  : 

Forage  and  food  for  animals,  namely  : 

Beans  (not  including  haricot  beans) : 

Brewers'  and  distillers'  grains  ; 

Brewers'  dried  yeast  ; 

Buckwheat  ; 
Cakes  and  meals,  the  following  namely  : 

Biscuit  meal  ; 

Calf  meal  ; 

Cocoanut  or  poonac  cake  ; 
Compound  cakes  and  meal  ; 

Cottonseed  cake,  decorticated  and  undecorticated, 

and  cottonseed  meal  ; 
Fishmeal  and  concentrated  fish  ; 
Gluten  meal  or  gluten  feed  ; 
Ground  nut  cake  and  meal ; 
Husk  meal  ; 
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Linseed  cake  and  meal  ; 
Locust  bean  meal  ; 
Maize  germ  meal  ; 
Maize  meal  ; 
Meat  meal  ; 

Palmnut  cake  and  meal  ; 

Rapeseed  cake  and  meal  ; 

Soya  bean  cake  and  meal  ; 
Dari  ; 
Hay  ; 

Fusel  oil  (amyl  alcohol)  ; 
Hempseed  ; 
Lentils  ; 
Maize  ; 

Malt  dust,  culms,  sprouts  or  combings  ; 
Millet  ; 

Offals  of  corn  and  grain,  including  : 
Bian  and  pollerd  ; 

Mill  dust  and  screenings  of  all  kinds  ; 
Rice  meal  (or  bran)  and  dust  ; 
Sharps  and  middlings  ; 
Patent  and  proprietary  cattle  foods  of  all  kinds  ; 

Peas,  except  tinned  and   bottled  peas,  and  peas 
packed  in  cardboard  boxes  and  similar  receptacles; 

Straw  ; 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food 
for  man,  namely  : 
Animals,  living,  for  food  ; 

Barley  and   oats,   including  barley   meal  and 

pearled  barley,  and  oatmeal  ; 
Butter  ; 
Cheese  ; 

Eggs  and  shells  ; 

Lard  and  imitation  lard  ; 

Malt  ; 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy  ; 
Sugar,  unrefined  ; 

Wheat,  wheat  flour  and  wheat  meal  ; 
Meat,  namely,  beef  and  mutton,  fresh  or  refriger- 
ated ; 

Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses,  and  calf  and 
goat  skins  ; 

Leather,   undressed,   or  dressed,    suitable  for 
saddlery,  or  for  harness,  or  for  military  boots, 
or  for  military  clothing  ; 
Wood,  namely  : 
Ash  ; 
Spruce  ; 
Coal  ; 

Mica  anc1  Micanite  ; 
Flax,  raw  ;  Flax  seed  ; 
Paraffine  wax  ; 

(B)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be 
I   prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions  and  Protecto- 
!   rates  : 

Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons  and  aircraft,  of  all 
kinds  and  their  component  parts,  together  with  access- 

I  ories  and  articles  recognizable  as  intended  for  use  in 

II  connection  with  aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons,  and  air- 
craft, including  :  gold  beaters'  skin,  shantung  silk  in 
the  piece ;  flax  fabric  suitable  for  aeroplanes ;  non- 

:  inflammable  "celluloid"  sheet  (or  similar  transparent 
i    material  non-soluble  in  lubricating  oil,  petrol  or  water) 
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aeroplane  dope;  high  tensile  steel  tubes;  aeroplane 
instruments  (aneroids,  barographs,  revolution  indica- 
tors) aeroplane  turnbuckles ;  steel  stampings;  mag- 
netos ;  aeroplane  engines  and  parts ;  amyl  acetate  ; 
aceto-celluloses ;  trephenyl  phosphate ; 

Animals,  pack,  saddle  and  draught,  suitable  for  use 
in  war  ; 

Cannon  and  other  ordnance  and  machine  guns,  and 
parts  thereof  ; 

Carbons,  suitable  for  searchlights  ; 

Carriages  and  mountings  for  cannon  and  other  ord- 
nance, and  for  machine  guns  and  parts  thereof ; 

Cartridges,  charge?  of  all  kinds,  and  their  compon- 
ent parts  ; 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  dyestuffs,  medicinal 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  tanning  extracts, 
namely  : 

Acetone  ; 

Acetylsalicylic  acid  (aspirin); 

Ammonia  and  its  salts,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound ; 
Ammonia  liquor  ; 

Ammonia  nitrate,  perchlorate  and  sulphocyanide  ; 
Antipyrine  (phenazone)  ; 
Anti-tetanus  serum  ; 
Barium  chlorate  ; 

Belladonna  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids  ; 

Calcium  acetate  and  all  other  metallic  acetates  ; 

Calcium  nitrate  : 

Cantharides  and  its  preparations  ; 

Carbolic  acid  ; 

Chloral  and  its  preparations,  including  chloramid; 
Chloride  of  tin  ; 

Coal  tar  distillation  products,  namely,  benzol  and 
cresol  and  the  fractions  of  the  distillation  pro- 
ducts of  coal  tar  between  benzol  and  cresol  ; 
Coal  tar  products  for  use  in  dye  manufacture,  in- 
cluding aniline  oil  and  aniline  salt ; 
Compounds  of  anilinej; 
Collodion  ; 
Copper  iodide  ; 

Cresol,  all  preparations  of  (including  cresylic  acid) 
and  nitro-cresol  (except  saponified  cresol)  ; 
Cyanamide  : 

Diethylbarbituric  acid  (veronal)  and  veronal  so- 
dium ; 

Dimethylaniline  ; 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs  manufactured  from  coal  tar 
products  ; 

Emetin  and  its  salts  ; 

Ergot  of  rye,  not  including  liquid  extract  or  other 
medicinal  preparations  of  ergot  ; 
Eucaine  hydrojhlor  ; 
Gentian  and  its  preparations  ; 
Henbane  and  its  preparations  ; 
Hydroquinone  ; 
Indigo,  natural  : 
Ipecacuanha  root  ; 
Methylaniline  ; 
Neo-salvarsan  ; 
Nitric  acid ; 
Nitrotoluol  ; 
Novocain  ; 

Opium  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids  ; 
Paraffin,  liquid  medicinal  ; 
Paraformaldehyde  and  trioxyraethylene  : 
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"  Peptone  Witte  "  ; 
Peroxide  of  manganese  ; 
Phenacetin  ; 

Picric  acid  and  its  components  ; 
Potash  salts,  namely  : 

Chlorate  ; 
( cyanide  ; 
Nitrate  (saltpet  ve1) 
Permanganate ; 

Protargol,  not  including  silver  proteinate  ; 

Prnssiate  of  Soda  ; 

Saccharin  (including  "saxin") ; 

Salicylic  acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  and  methylsali- 

cylate  ; 
Salol ;  v 
Salvarsan  ; 

Santonin  and  its  preparations  ; 
Sodium  chlorate  and  perchlorate  ; 
Sulphonal : 
Sulphur  ; 
Sulphuric  acid  ; 

T  inning  substances  of  all  kinds  : 

Chestnut  extract ; 

Oakwood  extract ; 
Thorium  nitrate,  Thorium  oxide,  and  other  Salts  of 

Thorium  ; 
Thymol  and  its  preparations  : 

Trional  ; 

Valonia  ; 

Compasses,  other  than  ships'  compasses  ; 
Cotton  waste  of  all  descriptions  ; 
Explosives  of  all  kinds  ; 
Field  glasses  and  telescopes  ; 

Firearms,  rifled,  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component 
parts  ; 

I  ilass  for  optical  instruments  ; 
Goat  skins,  dressed  ; 

Grindery,  the  following  articles  of,  used  in  the 
making  of  boots  and.  shoes  : 

Brass  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  ; 

Cutlan  studs,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  ; 

Heel  attaching  pins,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  ; 

Lasting  tacks  or  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine; 

Steel  bills,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  ; 

Heel  tips  ; 

Heel  tip  nails  ; 

Hobnails  of  all  descriptions  ; 

Protector  studs  ; 

Screwing  wire  ; 
Harness  and  saddlery  which  can  be  used  or  military 

purposes  ; 
Heliographs  ; 

Hemp,  other  than  Manila  hemp  : 
Hosiery  needles  ; 
Khaki  woollen  cloth  ; 
Periscopes  ; 

Projectiles  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts  ; 
Range  finders  and  parts  thereof  ; 
Silk  cloth,  silk  braid,  silk  thread,  suitable  for  cart- 
ridges ; 
Silk  noils  ; 

Spirits  of  a  strength  of  not  less  than  43  degrees 
above  proof  ; 

Swords,  bayonets  and  other  arms  (not  being  firearms) 

and  parts  thereof  ; 
Wood,    namely  :    Ash    three-ply   wood  ;  Walnut 

wood  ; 
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Accoutrements,  namely,  web  equipment,  leather 
belts,  leather  bandoliers,  leather  pouches,  other 
leather  articles  of  personal  equipment  manufac- 
tured for  military  purposes  ; 

Blankets,  coloured,  exceeding  3^  lbs.  in  weight, 
known  as  "  woollen  "  blankets  ; 

Boots,  heavy,  for  men  ; 

Camp  equipment,  articles  of,  including  tents  and 

their  component    parts,    ovens,    camp  kettles, 

buckets,  lanterns,  and  horse  rugs  ; 
Carts,  two-wheeled,  capable  of  carrying  15  cwt.  or 

over,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts  ; 
Chemicals,   drugs,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  : 

Acetanilide  ; 

Aconite  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids  ; 
Alcohol,  methylic  ; 
Ammonia,  liquified  ; 
Antimony,  sulphides  and  oxides  of  ; 
Benzoic  acid  (synthetic)  and  benzoates  ; 
Bromine  and  alkaline  bromides  ; 
Coca  and  its  preparations  and  alkaloids  ; 
Copper,  suboxide  of  ; 
Copper  sulphate  ; 
Cresol  (saponified) ; 
Formic  aldehyde  ; 
Fulminate  of  mercury  ; 
Glycerine,  crude  and  refined  ; 
Hexamethylene  tetramin  (urotropin)  and  its  pre- 
parations ; 
Hydrobromic  acid  ; 
Potash,  caustic  ; 
Potash  ealts,  namely  : 

Bicarbonate  ; 

Bichromate  ; 

Carbonate  ; 

Chloride  ; 

Chrome  alum  ; 

Metabisulphite  ; 

Prussiate  ; 

Sulphate  (including  Kainit)  ; 
Sodium  nitrate  ; 

Tartaric  acid  and  alkaline  tartrates  ; 
Urea  and  its  compounds  ; 
Zinc  sulphate  ; 
Coal  sacks  ; 

Draw  plates,  jewelled,  for  drawing  steel  wire,  and 

diamonds  prepared  for  use  therein  ; 
Ferro  alloy,  including  : 

Ferro-chrome  ; 

Ferro-manganese  ; 

Ferro- molybdenum  ■ 

Ferro-nickel  ; 

Ferro-titanium  ; 

Ferro- tungsten  ; 

Ferro-vanadium  ; 

Spiegeleisen  : 
Ferro-silicon  ; 

Graphite,  including  foundry  (moulding)  plumbago 

and  plumbago  for  lubrication  ; 
Hemp,  the  following  manufactures  of : 

Cloth  ; 

Cordage  and  twine,  not  including  cordage  or  twine 
of  Manila  hemp  or  reaper  or  binder  twine  ; 
Horseshoes  ; 
Jute,  raw  ; 
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Metals  and  oies,  the  following,  viz  : 
Alumina,  and  salts  of  alumina  ; 
Aluminium  and  alloys  of  aluminium  ; 
Antimony  and  alloys  of  antimony  ; 
Bauxite  ; 
Chrome  ore  ; 
Cobalt  ; 

Copper  unwrought  and  part  wrought,  all  kinds, 
including  alloys  of  copper  (such  as  brass,  gun 
metal,  naval  brass  and  delta  metal,  phosphor 
copper  and  phosphor  bronze),  copper  and  brass 
sheets,  circles,  slabs,  bars,  pipes,  ingots,  scrap, 
rods,  plates,  solid  drawn  tubes,  condenser  plates, 
copper  wire,  brass  wire,  bronze  wire,  solder 
containing  copper  ; 

Lead,  pig,  sheet  or  pipe  (including  solder  contain- 
ing lead)  ; 

Lead  ore  ; 

Manganese  and  manganese  ore  ; 
Mercury  ; 

Molybdenum  and  molybdenite  ; 

Scheelite  ; 

Selenium  ; 

Tin  and  tin  ore  ; 

Tungsten  ; 

Vanadium  ; 

Wolframite  ; 

Zinc  and  zinc  ore  (including  zinc  ashes,  spelter, 
spelter  dross,  and  zinc  sheets)  ; 
Mineral  jellies  ; 
Mines  and  parts  thereof  ; 

Oil,  blast  furnace  (except  creosote  and  creosote  oil)  ; 
Oil  fuel,  shale  ; 

Oil,  mineral  lubricating  (including  mineral  lubri- 
cating grease  and  lubricating  oil  composed  of  mineral 
and  other  oils)  ; 

Oils  and  fats,  all  vegetable  and  animal  (other  than 
linseed  oil,  boiled  and  unboiled,  unmixed  with  other 
oil,  and  not  including  essential  oils)  ; 

Oil,  whale,  namely,  train,  blubber,  sperm  or  head 
matter,  and  seal  oil,  shark  oil,  and  Japan  fish  oil  : 

Oleaginous  nuts,  seeds  and  products,  the  following, 
namely  : 

Castor  beans  ; 
Cocoanuts  ; 
Copra  ; 
Cotton  seed  ; 

Ground  nuts  (Arachides)  ; 

Linseed  ; 

Palm  kernels  ; 

Rape  seed  ; 

Sesame  seed  ; 

Soya  beans  ; 

Petroleum,  fuel  oil  (including  turpentine  substitute 
and  paraffin  oil)  ; 
Petroleum,  gas  oil ; 

Petroleum  spirit  and  motor  spirit  (including  Shell 
spirit)  ; 

Pigskins,  dressed  or  undressed  ; 

Portable  forges  ; 

Rope  (steel  wire)  and  hawsers  ; 

Rubber  (including  raw,  waste  and  reclaimed  rubber, 
solutions  containing  rubber,  jellies  containing  rubber, 
or  any  other  preparations  containing  rubber)  and 
goods  made  wholly  of  rubber  ; 

Searchlights  ; 

Sheepskins,  tanned  ; 
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Sheepskins,  whether  wooled  or  not ; 
Signalling  lamps  of  all  kinds  capable  of  being  used 
for  signalling  Morse  or  other  code  ; 

Submarine  sound  signalling  apparatus  ; 
Surgical  bandages  and  dressing  (including  butter- 
cloth)  ; 

Telephone  sets  and  parts  thereof,  field  service  tele- 
graph and  telephone  cable  ; 
Torpedo  nets  ; 
Torpedo  tubes  ; 
Torpedoes  and  parts  thereof  ; 
Turpentine  (oil  and  spirit)  ; 

Vessels,  boats  and  craft  of  all  kinds  ;  floating  docks 
and  their  distinctive  component  parts  ; 

Wagons,  four-wheeled,  capable  of  carrying  one  ton 
and  over  and  their  distinctive  component  parts  ; 

Uniform  clothing  and  military  equipment  ; 

Wire,  barbed,  and  galvanized  wire,  and  implements 
for  fixing  and  cutting  the  same  (but  not  including  gal- 
vanized wire  netting) ; 

Wire,  steel,  of  all  kinds  ; 

Wool,  raw  (sheep's  and  lamb's)  ; 

Wool  tops  ; 

Wool  noils  ; 

Wool  waste  ; 

Woollen  rags,  applicable  to  other  uses  than  manure, 
pulled  or  not  ; 

Woollen  and  worsted  cloth  suitable  for  uniform 
clothing,  not  including  women's  dress  stuffs  or  cloth 
with  pattern  ; 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  ; 

Woollen  jerseys,  cardigan  jackets,  woollen  gloves, 
woollen  socks,  and  men's  woollen  underwear  of  all 
kinds. 

(C)  That  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  be 
prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  other  than  those  of 
France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Belgium,  Spain 
and  Portugal : — 

Armour  plates,  armour  quality  castings,  and  similar 
protective  material ; 

Asbestos  ; 

Bags  and  sacks  of  all  kinds  (not  including  paper 
bags); 

Bicycles  and  their  distinctive  component  parts  ; 
Bladders,  casings,  and  sausage  skins  ; 
Camphor  ; 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.  : — 
Bismuth  and  its  salts  ; 

Iodine  and  its  preparations  and  compounds  ; 

Mercury,  salts  and  preparations  of  ; 

Nux  Vomica  and  its  alkaloids  and  preparations  ; 

Chronometers  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments; 
Compasses  for  ships,  and  parts  thereof,  including 

fittings  such  as  binnacles  ; 
Firearms,  unrified,  for  sporting  purposes  ; 

Flaxen  canvas,  namely  : — 
Hammock  canvas  ; 
Kitbag  canvas  ; 
Merchant  Navy  canvas  ; 
Royal  Navy  canvas  ; 
Tent  canvas  ; 

Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  for  the  manufac- 
ture or  repair  of  arms  or  of  war  material  for  use  on 
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Land  and  sea,  namely,  plant  for  cordite  and  ammuni- 
tion factories,  viz  : — 

Cordite  presses ; 

Dies  for  cartridge  cases  ; 

( i  inges  for  shells  or  cartridges  ; 

Incorporators ; 

Lapping  machines  ; 

Rifling  machines ; 

Wire-winding  machines ; 

India-rubber,  sheet,  vulcanized  ; 

Entrenching  tools  ami  intrenching  implements, 
namely,  pick-axes  and  grubbers,  whether  of  combina- 
tion pattern  or  otherwise;  spades  and  shovels  of  all 
descriptions;  helves  and  handles  for  pick-axes,  grub- 
bers,  spades  and  shovels  ;  and  machinery  for  trenching 
and  ditching  ; 

.lute  \arns  ; 

.lute  piece  goods  ; 

Linen  close  canvas  ; 

Linen  duck  cloth  ; 

Mahogany  ; 

Mess  tins,  and  water  bottles  for  military  use  ; 
Metals  and  ores,  the  following,  viz  : 

Copper  ore  ; 

Iron  ore  ; 

Iron,  haematite  pig  ; 

Iron  pyrites  ; 

Nicfcel  and  Nickel  ore  ; 
Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  including  motor  bicycles, 
and  their  distinctive  component  parts  and  accessories, 
tires  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles,  together  with 
articles  or  materials  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  or  repair  of  tires  ; 


Packings,  engine  and  boiler  (including  slagwool)  ; 
Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food 
for  man,  viz  : 

Compressed  and  dessicated  soups  ; 

Cocoa  powder  ; 

Herrings,  cured  or  salted,  in  barrels  or  cases,  in- 
cluding dry  salted  herrings  and  herrings  in 
brine  ; 

Tinned  meats  and  extract  of  meat  , 
Railway  material,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock  ; 
Rosin  ; 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass  ; 
Shipbuilding  materials,  namely  : 

Boiler  tubes  ; 

Condenser  tubes  ; 

Iron  and  steel  castings  and  forgings  for  hulls  and 

machinery  of  ships  ; 
Iron  and  steel  plates  and  sectional  materials  for 

shipbuilding  ; 
Marine  engines  and  parts  thereof  ; 
Ships'  auxiliary  machinery  ; 
Sounding  machines  and  gear  ; 

Telegraphs,   wireless  telegraphs    and  telephones, 
materials  for. 

(D)  The  export  of  the  following  article  is  hereby 
prohibited  to  ports  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and 

Sweden  : — 

Tin  plates  ;  including  tin  boxes  and  tin  canisters  for 
food  packing. 

The  provisions  of  this  Order  in  Council  shall  be  in 
force  and  take  effect  on  and  from  the  thirtieth  day  of 
April,  1915. 
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APPENDIX. 

Explanation : 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  GOODS   PROHIBITED  TO   BE  EXPORTED   FROM   CANADA  ON   ACCOUNT  OF 

WAR,  IN  EFFECT  APRIL  30,  1915. 

Class  A  comprises  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  all  foreign  destinations 
except  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  Ports),  Japan  and  United  States. 

Class  B  comprises  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  all  foreign  destinations. 

Class  C  comprises  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except 
Baltic  Ports),  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Class  D  comprises  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  ports  in  Denmark,  The 
Netherlands  and  Sweden. 


A. 

•  Progressive  Class  of 

No.  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Acetanilide   B. 

Acetate,  calcium   B. 

Acetates,  metallic,  all   B. 

Aceto-celluloses   B. 

Acetone   B. 

Acetylsalicylic  acid  (Aspirin)   B. 

Acid,  acetylsalicylic   B. 

benzoic  (synthetic)   B. 

carbolic   B. 

cresylic  ;  B. 

diethylbarbituric   B. 

hydrobromic   B. 

nitric   B. 

picric,  and  its  components   B. 

salicylic   B. 

sulphuric   B. 

tartaric   B. 

Aconite   B. 

alkaloids   B. 

preparations   B. 

Accoutrements,  for  military  purposes  .  .   B. 

Aeroplanes  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts   B. 

Aeroplanes,    accessories     and     articles     recognizable  as 

intended  for  use  in  connection  with  ....  B. 

Aeroplane  dope   B. 

engines  and  parts   B. 

instruments   B. 

turnbuckles   B. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No.  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Aircraft  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts   B. 

Airrraft.  accessories  and  articles  recognizable  as  intended 

for  use  in  connection  with   B. 

Airships  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts   B. 

Airships,  accessories  and  articles  recognizable  as  intended 

for  use  in  connection  with   B. 

Alcohol,  methylic   B. 

Aldehyde,  formic   B. 

Alkaline  bromides   B. 

Alkaline  tartrates   B. 

Alkaloids,  aconite   B. 

Belladonna   B. 

Coca   B. 

Nux  Vomica  .  .   0. 

Opium   B. 

Alloys,  ferro   B. 

Alloys  of  aluminium   B. 

of  antimony   B. 

of  copper  (such  as  brass,  gun  metal,  naval  brass, 
delta    metal,    phosphor    copper    and  phosphor 

bronze)   B. 

Alumina   B. 

Salts  of   B. 

Aluminium   B. 

alloys   B. 

Ammonia,  liquified   B. 

liquor   B. 

and  its  salts  whether  simple  or  compound  ....  B. 

Ammonium  nitrate   B. 

perchlorate   B. 

sulphocyanide   B. 

Ammunition,  plant  for  factories   0. 

Amyl.  acetate   B. 

alcohol  (fusel  oil)   A. 

Aneroids   B. 

Aniline  compounds   B. 

oil   B. 

salt  ;   B. 

Animals,  living,  for  food   A. 

pack,  saddle  and  draught,  suitable  for  use  in  war.  .  B. 

Antimony   B. 

Antimony,  alloys  of   B. 

oxides  of   B. 

sulphides  of   B. 

Antipyrine  (phenazone)   B. 

Anti-tetanus  serum   B. 

Apparatus,  submarine  sound  signalling   B. 

Armour  plates  and  similar  protective  material   C. 

Armour  quality  castings  and  similar  protective  material.  .  C. 
Arms,  implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the 

manufacture  or  repair  of   C. 

Arms,  other  than  firearms,  and  parts  thereof   B. 

Articles  (leather)  of  personal  equipment,  mfd.  for  military 

purposes   B. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No.  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Asbestos   C. 

Ashes,  zinc  ;   B. 

Ash  wood   A. 

(three-ply)   B. 

Aspirin   B. 

B. 

Bags  of  all  kinds  (not  including  paper  bags)   C. 

Balloons  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts   B. 

Balloons,  accessories  and  articles  recognizable  as  intended 

for  use  in  connection  with   B. 

Bandages,  surgical   B. 

Bandoliers,  leather,  for  military  purposes   B. 

Barbed  wire   B. 

Barium  chlorate   B. 

Barley   A. 

Barley  meal   A. 

Barley,  psarled   A. 

Barographs   B. 

Bars,  brass   B. 

copper   B. 

Bauxite   B. 

Bayonets,  and  parts  thereof   B. 

Beans  (not  including  haricot  beans)   A. 

Beans,  castor   B. 

soya   B. 

Beef,  fresh  or  refrigerated  .  .  A. 

Belladonna   B. 

alkaloids   B. 

preparations  .   B. 

Belts,  leather,  for  military  purposes   B. 

Benzoates   B. 

Benzoic  acid  (synthetic)   B. 

Benzol   B. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash   B. 

Bichromate  of  Potash   B. 

Bicycles,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts   C. 

Bills,  steel,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine,  in  making  boots 

and  shoes   .  B. 

Binnacles   C. 

Biscuit  meal   A. 

Bismuth  and  its  salts   C. 

Bladders   C. 

Blankets,  coloured,  exceeding  3^  lbs.  in  weight  and  known 

as  "  woollen  "  blankets   .  B. 

Blubber  oil   B. 

Boats,  of  all  kinds   B. 

Boiler  packings   (including  slagwool)   C. 

Boiler  tubes,  suitable  for  ship-building   C. 

Boots,  heavy,  for  men.   B. 

(military),  leather  suitable  for,  dressed  or  undressed  A. 

Bottles,  water,  for  military  use   C. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No-  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Boxes,  tin,  for  food  packing   D. 

Braid,  silk,  suitable  for  cartridges   B. 

Bran  (corn  and  grain)   A. 

rice   A. 

Brass  ,   B. 

Brass  bars   B. 

Brass  circles,  ingots,  pipes,  plates,  rods,  scrap,  slabs,  tubes 

(solid  drawn),  condenser,  plates,  wire   B. 

Brass,  naval.   B. 

Brass  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine,  in  making  boots 

and  shoes.   B. 

Brass  sheets   B. 

Brewers'  dried  yeast   A. 

grains.  .   A. 

Bromides,  alkaline.  .  .   B. 

Bromine   B. 

Bronze,  phosphor   B. 

Bronze  wire   B. 

Buckets   B. 

Buckwheat   A. 

Buffalo  hides   A. 

Butter   A. 

Buttercloth   B. 

C. 

Cable,  field  service,  telegraph  and  telephone   B. 

Cakes,  cocoanut  or  poonac,  compound,  cottonseed,  ground 

nut,  linseed,  palmnut,  rape  seed  and  soya  bean ....  A. 

Calcium  acetate   B. 

nitrate   B. 

Calf  meal   A. 

skins   A. 

Camp  equipment,  articles  of   B. 

kettles   B. 

Camphor   C. 

Candy  sugar   A. 

Canisters,  tin,  for  food  packing.   D. 

Cannon  and  other  ordnance  and  machine  guns,  and  parts 

thereof   B. 

Cantharides   B. 

preparations   B. 

Canvas,  flaxen,  hammock   C. 

kitbag   C. 

Merchant  Navy   C. 

Royal  Navy   C. 

tent   C. 

linen,  close   C. 

Carbolic  acid.   B. 

Carbonate  of  Potash   B. 

Carbons,  suitable  for  searchlights   B. 

Cardigan  jackets   B. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No.  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Carriages  and  mountings  for  cannon  and  other  ordnance 

and  for  machine  guns,  and  parts  thereof   B. 

Cartridge  cases,  dies  for   C. 

Cartridges,  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component  parts.  B. 

gauges  for   C. 

Carts,  two-wheeled  (capable  of  carrying  15  cwt.  or  over), 

and  component  parts  of   B. 

Casings   C. 

Castings,  armour  quality,  and  similar  protective  material.  C. 
Castings  and  forgings,  iron  and  steel,  for  hulls  and  machi- 
nery of  ships   C. 

Castor  beans   B. 

Cattle  foods,  patent  and  proprietary,  of  all  kinds   A. 

hides   A. 

Caustic  potash   B. 

"Celluloid"  sheet,  non-inflammable  (or  similar  transparent 

material  non-soluble  in  lubricating  oil,  petrol,  or  water)  B. 

Charges  of  all  kinds,  cartridges,  and  their  component  parts  B. 

Cheese   A. 

Chestnut  extract   B. 

Chloral   B. 

preparations  .  .   .   B. 

Chlorate,  barium   B. 

potash   B. 

of  sodium   B. 

Chloride  of  potash   B. 

tin   B. 

Chloramid   B. 

Chrome  alum  (potash)   B. 

ore   B. 

Chronometers   C. 

Circles,  brass   B. 

copper   B. 

Cloth,  khaki  woollen   B. 

linen  duck   C. 

manufactured  from  hemp   B. 

silk,  suitable  for  cartridges   B. 

woollen  and  worsted,  suitable  for  uniform  clothing, 
not  including  women  s   dress   stuff's   or  cloth 

.  with  pattern   B. 

Clothing    (military),    leather     suitable     for,    dressed  or 

undressed   A. 

uniform   i). 

woollen  or  worsted  cloth  suitable  for  uniform 
(not  including  women's  dress  stuffs  or  cloth 

with  pattern)   B. 

Clover  seeds   C. 

Coal   A. 

sacks   B. 

tar  distillation  products  (benzol,  cresol,  etc.)   B. 

tar  products,  for  use  in  dye  manufacture,  including 

aniline  oil  and  aniline  salt.   B. 

Cobalt   B. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No.  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Coca   B. 

alkaloids   B. 

preparations   B. 

Cocoanuts   B. 

Cocoanut  cake   A. 

Cocoa  powder   C. 

Collodion   B. 

Combings,  malt   A. 

Compasses,  ships'  and  parts  thereof,  including  fittings  such 

as  binnacles   C. 

other  than  ships'   B. 

Compound  cakes.   A. 

meal   A. 

Compounds  of  aniline   B. 

urea   B. 

Compounds  and  preparations,  iodine   C. 

Compressed  soups   C. 

Concentrated  fish   A. 

Condenser  plates,  brass'..    B. 

copper   B. 

tubes,  suitable  for  ship  building   C. 

Copper,  alloys  of  (such  as  brass,  gun  metal,  naval  brass, 

delta  metal,  phosphor  copper  and  phosphor  bronze)   .  .  B. 

Copper  bars   B. 

circles   B. 

condenser  plates   B. 

ingots   B. 

iodide   B. 

ore  -   C. 

phosphor   B. 

pipes   B. 

plates   B. 

rods   B. 

scrap   B. 

sheets   B. 

slabs   B. 

solder  containing   B. 

suboxide  of   B. 

sulphate   B. 

tubes  (solid  drawn)   B. 

un wrought  and  part  wrought,  all  kinds   B. 

wire   B. 

Copra  •   B. 

Cordage  and  twine,  manufactured  from  hemp  (not  includ- 
ing cordage  and  twine  of  manila  hemp  or  reaper  or 

or  binder  twine)   B. 

Cordite  plant  for  factories   C. 

presses   C. 

Corn  offals   A. 

Cottonseed   B. 

Cottonseed  cake,  decorticated  and  undecorticated   A. 

meal   A. 

Cotton  waste,  of  all  descriptions   B. 

Culms,  malt   A. 
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Craft,  of  all  kinds   B. 

Cresol  (saponified)   B. 

Cresol,  all  preparations  of  (including  cresylic  acid)   B. 

Cresylic  acid  ,  B. 

Crude  glycerine   B. 

Cutlan  studs,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  in  making  boots 

and  shoes   B. 

Cyanamide   B. 

Cyanide,  potash   B. 

B. 

Dari  >   A. 

Delta  metal   B. 

Desiccated  soups   C. 

Diamonds,  prepared  for  use  in  drawplates  for  steel  wire.  .  B. 

Dies  for  cartridge  cases   C. 

Diethylbarbituric  acid  (veronal)   B. 

Dimethylaniline   B. 

Distillation  products  of  coal  tar   B. 

between  benzol  and  cresol.  .  B. 

Distillers'  grains   A. 

Ditching  and  trenching,  machinery  for   C. 

Docks,  floating,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts.  ...  B. 

Dope,  aeroplane   B. 

Draw  plates,  jewelled,  for  drawing  steel  wire   B. 

Draw  plates  for  drawing  steel  wire,  diamonds  prepared  for 

use  in   B. 

Dressed  goat  skins   B. 

Dressed  leather,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military  boots 

or  military  clothing   A. 

Dressings,  surgical   B. 

Dried  yeast,  brewers'.   A. 

Dross,  spelter   B. 

Duck  cloth,  linen   C. 

Dust,  malt   A. 

Dust,  mill  (of  all  kinds')   A. 

rice   A. 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs,  manufactured  from  coal  tar  products.  B. 

Draught,  pack  and  saddle  animals  suitable  for  use.  in  war.  B. 

E. 

Eggs,  in  shells  St. 

Emetin   B. 

salts.   B. 

Engine  packings  (including  slagwool)   C. 

Engines,  aeroplane,  and  parts   B. 

marine,  and  parts  thereof   C. 

Equipment,  camp,  articles  of   B. 

military   B 

Ergot  of  rye  (not  including  liquid  extract  or  other  medi- 
cinal preparations  of  ergot)   B. 

Eucaine  hydrochlor   .  .  B. 
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Explosives,  or  all  kinds   B. 

Extract,  oakwood   B. 

chestnut   B. 

Extract  of  meat   C. 

F. 

Fabric,  flax,  suitable  for  aeroplanes   B. 

Fats,  all  vegetable  and  animal   B. 

Ferro  alloys   B. 

Ferro-ch  voire   B. 

Ferro-manganese   B. 

Ferro-molybdenum   B. 

Ferro-nickel   B. 

Ferro-silicon   B. 

Ferro-titanium   B. 

Ferro-tungsten   B. 

Ferro-vanadium   B. 

Field  glasses   B. 

Firearms,  rifled  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component  parts.  .  B. 

unrifled,  for  sporting  purposes.   .  C. 

Fish,  concentrated   A. 

Fish  meal   A. 

Fish  oil,  Japan   B. 

Flax  fabric  suitable  for  aeroplanes   B. 

Flax,  raw   A. 

seed   A. 

Flaxen  hammock  canvas   C. 

kitbag  canvas   C. 

Merchant  navy  canvas   C. 

Royal  Navy  canvas.   C. 

tent  canvas   C. 

Floating  docks,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts.  .   .  .  B. 

Flour,  wheat   A. 

Formic  aldehyde   B. 

Forges,  portable.  .'   B. 

Forgings  and. castings,  iron  and  steel,  for  hulls  and 'mach- 
inery of  ships   C. 

Foundry  (moulding)  plumbago  ,   B. 

Fusel  oil  (amyl.  alcohol)   A. 

Fuel  oil,  petroleum  (including  turpentine  substitute)..   ..  B. 

shale   B. 

Fulminate  of  mercury   *  B. 

G. 

Galvanized  wire,  not  including  galvanize!  wpt  netting  .  .  B. 

Gas  oil,  petroleum   .  .   B. 

Gauges,  for  shells  or  cartridges   C. 

Gear  and  machines,  sounding   r*. 

Gentian   B. 

preparations   B. 

Glass,  for  optical  instruments   B. 

Glasses,  field   B. 

Gloves,  woollen   B. 
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Gluten,  feed   A. 

meal   A. 

Glycerine,  crude   B. 

refined   B. 

Goat  skins   A. 

dressed   B. 

Gold  Beaters'  skin   B. 

Grain  offals   A. 

Grains,  brewers  and  distillers'   .    A. 

Graphite   B. 

Grass  seeds   C. 

Grease,  mineral  lubricating   B. 

Ground  nuts  (Arachides)   B. 

Ground  nut  cake   A. 

meal   A. 

Grubbers,  combination  pattern  or  otherwise   C. 

Gun  metal   B. 

H. 

Haematite  pig,  iron   C. 

Handles  and  helves  for  pick-axes,  grubbers,   spades  and 

shovels   C. 

Harness,  leather  suitable  for,  dressed  or  undressed   A. 

useful  for  military  purposes   B. 

Hawsers   B.  - 

Hay..  ..*   A. 

Heel  attaching  pins,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  in  making 

boots  and  shoes   B. 

Heel  tips,  for  boot  and  shoe  making   13. 

tip  nails,  for  boots  and  shoe  making   B. 

Heliographs   B. 

Helves  and  handles   for   pick-axes,   grubbers,   spades  and 

shovels   C. 

Hemp  (other  than  Manila  hemp)   B. 

cloth,  cordage  and  twine  manufactures  of  (not  includ- 
ing cordage  or  twine  of  Manila  hemp  or  reaper  or 

binder  twine)   B. 

Hempseed   A. 

Henbane   B. 

preparations   B. 

Herrings,  cured  or  salted,  in  barrels  or  cases,  including  dry 

salted  herrings  and  herrings  in  brine   C. 

Hexamethylene  tetramin  (urotropin)   B. 

(urotropin),  preparations   B. 

Hides,  of  cattle,  buffaloes  and  horses   A. 

Hobnails,  of  all  descriptions   B. 

Horse  hides   A. 

rugs   B. 

shoes   B. 

Hosiery  needles   B. 

Husk  meal   A. 

Hydrobromic  acid   B. 

Hydrochlor,  eucaine   B. 

Hydroquinone   B. 
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I. 

Imitation  lard   A. 

Implements,  intrenching   C. 

Incorporators  (for  cordite  plant  and  ammunition  factories)  C. 

India-rubber,  sheet,  vulcanised   C. 

[ndicators,  revolution  (for  aeroplanes,  airships  and  aircraft)  B. 

Indigo,  natural   B. 

Ingots,  brass.   B. 

copper   B. 

Instruments,  aeroplane   B. 

nautical,  of  all  kinds   C. 

Intrenching  implements..   C. 

tools   C. 

Iodide,  copper   B. 

Iodine  and  its  preparations  and  compounds   C. 

Ipecacuanha,  root   B. 

Iron,  haematite  pig   C. 

•Iron  casting's  and  forgings  for  hulls  nad  machinery  of  ships.  C. 

ore   C. 

plates  and  sectional  materials  for  shipbuilding   C. 

pyrites   C. 

J. 

Jackets,  Cardigan   B. 

Japan  fish  oil  '.   B. 

Jellies,  containing  rubber   B. 

Jellies,  mineral   B. 

Jerseys,  woollen   B. 

Jewelled  draw-plates  for  drawing  steel  wire   B. 

Jute  piece  goods   C. 

Jute,  raw   B. 

yarns   C. 

K. 

Kainit   B. 

Kernels,  palm   B. 

Kettles,  camp   B. 

Khaki  woollen  cloth   B. 

I. 

Lamb's  wool,  raw   B. 

Lamps,  signalling,  (of  all  kinds  capable  of  being  used  for 

signalling  Morse  or  other  code)   B. 

Lanterns   B. 

Lapping  machines   C. 

Lard.   A. 

Lard,  imitation   A. 

Lasting  rivets,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine,  in  making  boots 

and  shoes   B. 

tacks,  for    use   by  hand   or   machine  in  making 

boots  and  shoes   B. 
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Lead  ore   B. 

Lead,,  pig   B. 

pipe.   B. 

sheet   B. 

solder  containing   B. 

Leather,  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  har- 
ness, military  boots  or  military  clothing   A. 

Leather  articles  of  personal  equipment  manufactured  for 

military  purposes   B. 

bandoliers,  for  military  purposes   B. 

belts,  for  military  purposes   B. 

pouches,  for  military  purposes   B. 

Lentils   A. 

Linen  close  canvas   C. 

duck  cloth   C. 

Linseed   B. 

cake   A. 

meal   A. 

Liquified  ammonia   B. 

Liquor,  ammonia   B. 

Living  animals  for  food   A. 

Locust  bean  meal   A. 

Lubricating  grease,  mineral   B. 

oil,  composed  of  mineral  and  other  oils.  ...  B. 

mineral   B. 

plumbago   B. 

M. 

Machine  gun-,  cannon    and    other    ordnance,  and  parts 

thereof   B. 

Machines,  lapping   C. 

rifling   C. 

sounding,  and  gear   C. 

wire- winding   ( '. 

Machinery,  ships'  auxiliary   0. 

trenching  and  ditching   C. 

Magnetos   B. 

Mahogany   0. 

Maize   A. 

germ  meal   A . 

meal   A . 

Malt   A. 

combings   A. 

culms   A. 

dust   A. 

sprouts   A. 

Manganese   B. 

ore   B. 

Manganese,  peroxide  of   B. 

Marine  engines,  and  parts  thereof   0. 

Material,  railway,  fixed  and  rolling  stock   C. 
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Meal,  barley     A. 

oat   A. 

rice  <   A. 

wheat   A. 

Meals,  biscuit,  calf,  compound,    cottonseed,    fish,  gluten, 
u round  nut  husk,  linseed,  locust  bean,  maize  germ, 

maize  meat,  palm  nut,  rape  seed,  soya  bertn  ....  A. 

Meat  extract   C. 

meal   A. 

Meats,  tinned   C. 

Medicinal  paraffin,  liquid   B. 

Mercury   B. 

fulminate  of   B. 

salts  and  preparations  of   C. 

Mess  tins   C.  . 

Metabisulphite  of  potash   B. 

Metal,  delta   B. 

gun   B. 

Metallic  acetates,  all   B. 

Methylaniline  .   B. 

Methyl  salicylate   B. 

Methylic  alcohol   B. 

Mica  .  . .  . .   A. 

Micanite   A. 

Middlings   A. 

Military  boots,  leather  suitable  for,  dressed  or  undressed  .  .  A. 

clothing,  leather  suitable  for,  dressed  or  undressed.  .  A. 

equipment.  .  .  .  '.   B. 

Mill  dust  (of  all  kinds)   A. 

Millet   A. 

Mill  screenings  (of  all  kinds)   A. 

Mineral  jellies   B. 

lubricating  grease   B. 

oil   B. 

Mines,  and  parts  of   B. 

Molybdenite   B. 

Molybdenum   B. 

Motor  bicycles,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts  and 

accessories   0. 

Motor  spirit   B. 

vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  their  distinctive  component 

parts  and  accessories   C. 

Alountinsrs  and  carriages  for  cannon  and  other  ordnance 

and  for  machine  guns  and  parts  thereof   B. 

Munitions    of   war,    implements    and    apparatus  designed 

exclusively  for  the  manufacture  or  repair  of   C. 

Mutton,  fresh  or  refrigerated   A. 

N. 

Nails,  heel  tip,  for  use  in  boot  and  shoemaking   B. 

Natural  indigo  • .  B. 

Nautical  instruments-  of  all  kinds   C. 
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Naval  brass   B. 

Needles,  hosiery   B. 

Neo-salvarsan   B. 

Nets,  torpedo   B. 

Nickel   C. 

ore   C. 

Nitrate,  ammonium   B. 

calcium   B. 

potash  (saltpetre)   B. 

sodium   B. 

thorium   B. 

Nitric  acid   B. 

Nitro-cresol  (except  saponified  cresol)   B. 

Nitrotoluol   B. 

Noils,  silk   B. 

wool   B. 

Novocain   B. 

Nuts,  ground  ( Arachides)   B. 

Nuts,  oleaginous,  and  products   B. 

Nux  Vomica   C. 

alkaloids   C. 

preparations   C. 

0. 

Oakwood  extract   B. 

Oatmeal   A. 

Oats   A. 

Offals  of  corn  and  grain   A. 

Oil,  aniline   B. 

blast  furnace   (except  creosote  and  creosote  oil)..  B. 

blubber   B. 

Oil  fuel,  shale   B. 

Oil,  fusel  (amyl.  alcohol)   A. 

Japan  fish   B. 

lubricating,  composed  of  mineral  and  other  oils.  ...  B. 

mineral  lubricating   B. 

paraffin   B. 

petroleum  fuel  (including  turpentine  substitute  and 

paraffin  oil)   B. 

seal   B. 

shark   B. 

sperm,  or  head  matter  (whale)   B. 

train  (whale)   B. 

turpentine   B. 

Oils,  all  vegetable  and  animal  (other  than    linseed  oil, 

boiled  and  unboiled,  unmixed  with  other  oil,  and  not 

including  essential  oils)   B. 

Opium   B. 

alkaloids.   B. 

preparations   B. 

Optical  instruments,  glass  for   B. 

Ordnance,  cannon  and  other,  and  machine  guns,  and  parts 

thereof   B. 
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Ore,  chrome   B. 

copper  . . .  C. 

iron  .   C. 

lead   B. 

manganese   B. 

nickel   C. 

tin   B. 

zinc    B. 

Ovens  (camp)  .  . .  B. 

Oxide,  thorium   B. 

Oxides  of  antimony   B. 


P. 


Pack,  saddle,  and  draught  animals,  suitable  for  use  in  war.  .  B. 

Packings,  engine  and  boiler  (including  slagwool)   C. 

Palm  kernels   ...  B. 

Palmnut  cake   A. 

meal  ,   A. 

Paraffin,  liquid  medicinal   B. 

oil   B. 

wax   A. 

Paraformaldehyde   B. 

Patent  and  Proprietary  cattle  foods  (of  all  kinds)   A. 

Pearled  barley   A. 

Peas  (except  tinned  and  bottled  peas,  and  t)cas  packed  in 

cardboard  boxes  and  similar  receotacles)   A. 

"  Peptone  Witte  "   B. 

Petroleum,  fuel  oil  (including  turpentine  substitute  and 

paraffin  oil  .   B. 

gas  oil   B. 

Petroleum  spirit   B. 

Perchlorate,  ammonium   B. 

sodium   B. 

Periscopes   B. 

Permanganate,  potash   B. 

Peroxide  of  manganese   B. 

Phenacetin   B. 

Phenazone.  .  .  .x   B. 

Phosphor  bronze   B. 

copper   B. 

Pick-axes,  combination  pattern  or  otherwise   C. 

Picric  acid,  and  its  components   B. 

Pig  lead   B. 

Pig  skins,  dressed  or  undressed   B. 

Pins,  heel  attaching,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine,  in  making 

boots  and  shoes   B. 

Pipe  lead   B. 

Pipes,  brass.  .   B. 

copper   B. 

Plant  for  ammunition  factories   C. 

for  cordite  factories   C. 
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Plates,  armour,  and  similar  protective  material   C. 

brass   B. 

condenser,  of  brass   B. 

of  copper   B. 

copper   B. 

draw  (jewelled)  for  drawing  steel  wire   B. 

steel  and  iron,  and  sectional  materials  for  shipbuilding  C. 

tin.  _   D. 

Plumbago  for  lubricating   B. 

foundry  (moulding)   B. 

Pollard  (corn  and  grain).  .   A. 

Poonac  cake   A. 

Portable  forges   B. 

Potash  bicarbonate   B. 

Potash  bichromate   B. 

Potash,  carbonate.  .    B. 

chlorate   B. 

chloride   B. 

cyanide   B. 

caustic   B. 

metabisulphite.   B. 

nitrate  (saltpetre)   B. 

prussiate   B. 

permanganate   B. 

salts — bicarbonate,  bichrommate,  carbonate,  chlorate, 
chloride,  chrome  alum,  cyanide,  metabisulphite, 
nitrate   (saltpetre),  permanganate,  Prussiate, 

sulphate,  (including  Kainit) .  .  ..........  B. 

salts— bicarbonate,  bichromate,  carbonate,  chlorate, 

sulphate  (including  Kainit)   B. 

Pouches,  leather,  for  military  purposes   B. 

Powder,  cocoa   C. 

Preparations,  aconite    B. 

Belladonna   B. 

cantharides   B. 

chloral   B. 

coca   B. 

cresotl  (all)   B. 

gentian   B. 

henbane.  .  .   B. 

hexamethylene  tetramin   B. 

(and  compounds),  iodine   C. 

(and  salts  of),  Mercury   C. 

Nux  Vomica   C. 

opium   B. 

Santonin   B. 

thymol  (Trional  and  Palonia)   B. 

Urotropin   B. 

Preparations  containing  rubber   B. 

Presses,  cordite  •   C. 

Products  of  coal  tar  (distillation)  between  benzol  and  cresol  B. 
Products  of  coal  tar,  for  use  in  dye  manufacture,  includ- 
ing aniline  oil  and  aniline  salt   B. 

Projectiles,  of  all  kinds,  and  their  component  parts.  ...  B. 
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Proprietary  and  Patent  cattle  foods  (of  all  kinds)   A. 

Protargol  (not  including  silver  protemate)   B. 

Protective  material,  similar  to  armour  plates  and  armour 

quality  castings   C. 

Protector  studs,  lor  use  in  making  boots  and  shoes   B. 

Prussiate  of  potash   B. 

of  soda   B. 

Pyrites,  iron   C. 


R. 


Rags,  woollen,  applicable  to  other  uses  than  manure,  pulled 

or  not   B. 

Railway  material,  fixed  and  rolling  stock   C. 

Range  finders,  and  parts  thereof   .  B. 

Rape  seed   B. 

cake   A. 

meal   A. 

Raw  flax   A. 

jute   B. 

rubber    B. 

wool  (sheep's  and  lamb's)   B. 

Reclaimed  rubber   B. 

Refined  glycerine   B. 

sugar   A. 

Revolution  indicators   (for    aeroplanes,  airships    and  air- 
craft  B. 

Rice  bran   A. 

dust   A. 

meal   A. 

Rifled  firearms,  (all  kinds),  and  component  parts  of   B. 

Rifling  machines   C. 

Rivets,  brass,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  in  making  boots 

and  shoes   B. 

lasting,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  in  making  boots 

and  shoes   B. 

Rods,  brass   B. 

copper   B. 

Root  of  ipecacuanha   B. 

Rope  (steel  wire)   B. 

Rosin   C. 

Rubber,  goods  made  wholly  of   B. 

jellies,  solutions  or  any  other  preparations  contain- 
ing  R- 

raw   B. 

reclaimed   B. 

waste   R- 

Rugs,  horse   R- 

S. 

Saccharin  (including  "  Saxin  ")   B. 

Sacks,  coal.   R- 

of  all  kinds  (not  including  paper)   C. 

Saddle,  draught  and  pack  animals,  suitable  for  use  in  war.  .  B. 
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Saddlery,  leather  suitable  for,  dressed  or  undressed   A. 

useful  for  military  purposes  .  .   B. 

Salicylate,  methyl  .   B. 

Salicylate  of  soda   B. 

Salicylic  acid   B. 

Salol   B. 

Salt,  aniline   B. 

Saltpetre   B. 

Salts,  ammonia,  whether  simple  or  compound   B. 

bismuth   C. 

emetin   B. 

potash  (bicarbonate,  bichromate,  carbonate,  chlorate, 
chloride,  chrome  alum,  cyanide,  metabisulphite, 
nitrate  (saltpetre),  permanganate,  Prussiate,  sul- 
phate (including  Kairiit)   B. 

Salts  of  alumina   B. 

(and  preparations)  of  Mercury   C. 

of  Thorium   B. 

Salvarsan   B. 

Santonin   B. 

preparations   B. 

Sausage  skins   C. 

"Saxin"    B. 

Scheelite   B. 

Scrap  brass   B. 

copper   B. 

Screwing  wire,  for  use  in  making  boots  and  shoes   B. 

Seal  oil   B. 

Searchlights   B. 

Sectional  materials,  steel  and  iron  plates,  for  shipbuilding  .  .  C. 

Seed,  clover   C. 

cotton   B. 

flax   A. 

grass   C. 

oleaginous,  and  products   B. 

rape   B. 

sesame   B. 

Selenium   B. 

Serum,  anti-tetanus   B. 

Sesame  seed   ..   B. 

Shale  oil  fuel   B. 

Shantung  silk  in  the  piece   B. 

Shark  oil    B. 

Sharps   A. 

Sheep's  wool,  raw   B 

Sheepskins,  tanned   B. 

woolled,  or  not   B. 

Sheet  brass   B. 

"celluloid,"  non-inflammable  (or  similar  transparent 
material  non-soluble  in  lubricating  oil,  petrol  or 

water)   B. 

copper   B. 

lead.  •  .      .  B. 

Sheet  zinc  .  ,         .  B. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Shell  spirit   B. 

Shells,  or  cartridges,  gauges  for   C. 

Ships'  auxiliary  machinery   C. 

compasses  and  parts  thereof,  including  fittings  such 

as  binnacles   C. 

Shoes,  horse   B. 

Shovels  and  spades  of  all  descriptions   C. 

Signalling  apparatus,  submarine  sound.   B. 

lamps  (of  all  kinds  capable  of  being  used  in 

Morse  or  other  code)   B. 

Silk  braid,  suitable  for  cartridges   B. 

cloth,  suitable  for  cartridges   B. 

noils   B. 

Silk,  Shantung,  in  the  piece   B. 

thread,  suitable  for  cartridges   B. 

Skin,  Gold  beaters'   B. 

Skins,  calf   A. 

goat   A. 

goat,  dressed   B. 

sheep  (tanned  or  woolled,  or  not)   B. 

Slabs,  brass   B. 

copper   B. 

Slagwool   C. 

Socks,  woollen   B. 

Soda,  Prussiate  of   B. 

salicylate  of   B. 

Sodium  chlorate   B. 

nitrate   B. 

perchlorate   B. 

Sodium,  veronal   B. 

Solder  containing  copper   B. 

lead   B. 

Solutions  containing  rubber   B. 

Sound  signalling  apparatus,  submarine   B. 

Sounding  machines  and  gear   C. 

Soups,  compressed  and  desiccated   C. 

Soya  beans   B. 

bean  cake   A. 

meal   A. 

Screenings,  mill,  (of  all  kinds)   A. 

Spades  and  shovels  of  all  descriptions   C. 

Spelter   B. 

dross   B. 

Sperm  oil,  or  head  matter   B. 

Spiegeleisen   B. 

Spirit,  motor   B. 

Petroleum .  .'   B. 

Spirit,  shell   B. 

turpentine   B. 

Spirits,  (of  a  strength  of  not  less  than  43  deg.  above  proof) .  .  B. 

Sporting  firearms,  unrifled   C. 

Sprouts,  malt   A. 

Spruce  wood   A. 

Stampings,  steel   B. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No.  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Steel  bills,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  in  making  boots  and 

shoes   B. 

castings  and  forgings,  for  hulls  and  machinery  of 

ships   C. 

plates  and  sectional  materials  for  shipbuilding   C. 

stampings   B. 

tubes,  high  tensile   B. 

wire,  of  all  kinds   B. 

Straw   A. 

Studs,  cutlan,  for  use  by  hand  or  machine  in  making  boots 

and  shoes   B. 

protector,  for  use  in  boot  and  shoe  making   B. 

Submarine  sound  signalling  apparatus   B. 

Suboxide  of  copper   B. 

Substances,  tanning,  of  all  kinds   B. 

Sugar,  refined  or  candy   A. 

unrefined   A. 

Sulphate  of  copper   B. 

of  potash  (including  Kainit)   B. 

of  zinc   B. 

Sulphides  of  antimony   B. 

Sulphocyanide,  ammonium   B. 

Sulphonal   B. 

Sulphur   B. 

Sulphuric  acid   B. 

Surgical  bandages  and  dressings   B. 

Swords,  and  parts  thereof   B. 

T. 

Tacks,  lasting,  for  use  by  hand    or   machine    in  making 

boots  and  shoes   B. 

Tanned  sheepskins   B. 

Tanning  substances  of  all  kinds   B. 

Tartaric  acid   B. 

Tartrates,  alkaline   B. 

Telegraph  field  service  cable   B. 

Telegraphs,  matrials  for   C. 

wireless,  materials  for   .  .  C. 

Telephone  field  service  cable   B. 

sets  and  parts  thereof   B. 

Telephones,  materials  for   C. 

Telescopes   B. 

Tents,  and  their  component  parts   B. 

Thorium  nitrate   B. 

oxide   B. 

other  salts  of   B. 

Thread,  silk,  suitable  for  cartridges   B. 

Thymol   B. 

preparations   B. 

Tin  boxes  for  food  packing   P. 

canisters  for  food  packing   P. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No.  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Tin,  chloride  of  4   B. 

Tin  and  tin  ore   B. 

Tin  plates   .  D. 

Tinned  meats   C. 

Tins,  mess   C. 

Tips,  heel,  for  boot  and  shoe  making-   B. 

Tires  for  motor  cycles  and  motor  vehicles  and  articles  or 
materials  especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture or  repair  of  tires   C. 

Tools,  intrenching   C. 

Torpedo  nets   B. 

tubes   B. 

Torpedoes  and  parts  thereof   B. 

Tops,  wool   B. 

Train  oil  (whale)  .  .   B. 

Trenching  and  ditching,  machinery  for   C. 

Trephenyl  phosphate   B. 

Trional  i   B. 

Trioxymethylene   V>. 

Tubes,  boiler,  .suitable  for  shipbuilding   0. 

brass  (solid  drawn)   B. 

Tubes,  condenser,  suitable  for  shipbuilding.  .  .  .   . .  C. 

copper  (solid  drawn)  . . .  .   B. 

steel,  high  tensile   B. 

torpedo   B. 

Tungsten   .  .  .   B. 

Turnbuckles,  aeroplane   B. 

Turpentine  (oil  and  spirit)   B. 

Twine  and  cordage  mfd,  from  hemp  (not  including  cord- 
age or  twine  or  Manila  hemp  or  reaper  or  binder  twine)  B. 

TJ. 

Underwear  men's  woollen  (of  all  kinds)   B. 

Undressed  leather  suitable  for  saddlery  harness  military 

boots  or  military  clothing   A. 

Uniform  clothing   B. 

woollen  or  worsted  cloth  suitable  for  (not 
including  women's  dress  stuffs  or  cloth 

with  pattern)   B. 

Unrefined  sugar   A. 

Unwrought  copper  (all  kinds)   B. 

Urea  and  its  compounds   B. 

Urotropin   B. 

preparations   B. 

V. 

Valonia   B. 

Vanadium   B. 

Vegetable  oils  all  (other  than  linseed  oil  boiled  and 
unboiled  unmixed  with  other  oil  and  not  including  essen- 
tial oils)   B. 
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Progressive  Class  of 

No.  List  of  Prohibited  Goods.  Prohibition. 

Veronal   B. 

sodium   B. 

Vessels^.of  all  kinds   B. 

W. 

Wagons,  four-wheeled,  capable  of  carrying  one  ton  and 

over,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts   B. 

Walnut  wood   B. 

War  material  (for  use  on  land  and  sea),  implements  and 

apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of   C. 

Waste,  cotton,  of  all  descriptions   B. 

Waste  rubber   B. 

Waste,  wool   B. 

Water  bottles  for  military  use   . .  C. 

Wax,  paraffin  •   A. 

Web  equipment,  for  military  purposes   B. 

Whale  oil  (train,  blubber,  sperm  or  head  matter)   B. 

Wheat   A. 

flour   A. 

meal   A. 

Wire,  and  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting   B. 

barbed   B. 

brass   B. 

bronze   B. 

copper   B. 

galvanized,  not  including  galvanized  wire  netting.  .  B. 

screwing,  used  in  making  boots  and  shoes   B. 

steel,  of  all  kinds   B. 

Wire-winding  machines   C. 

Wireless  telegraphs,  materials  for   C. 

Wolframite   B. 

Wood,  ash  three-ply   B. 

walnut   B. 

Wool  noils   B. 

Wool,  raw  (sheep's  and  lambs')   B. 

Wool  tops   B. 

waste   B. 

Woolled  sheepskins  (i.e.,  with  the  wool  left  on)   B. 

"Woollen"  blankets   B, 

cloth,  khaki   B- 

gloves   B. 

jerseys   B. 

rags,  applicable  to  other   uses   than  manure, 

pulled  or  not   B. 

socks   B. 

underwear,  men's,  of  all  kinds   B. 

Woollen  and  worsted  cloth  suitable  for  uniform  clothing, 

not  including  women's  dress  stuffs  or  cloth  with  pattern  B. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns   B. 

Wood,  ash   A. 

'    spruce   A. 

Worsted  and  woollen  yarns   B. 

Wrought  copper,  all  kinds   B. 
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Yarns,  jute  

woollen  and  worsted 
Yeast,  dried,  brewers'.  .   .  . 


C. 
B, 

A. 


Z 


Zinc 


E 
E, 
B. 

K 
B 


ashes. . 
ore.  .  . 
sheet?.  . 
sulphate 


FRENCH  EFFORTS  TO  CAPTURE  GERMAN  TRADE. 


The  French  attitude  towards  the  economic  side  of  the  present  war  and  their 
d  «ire  to  capture  as  much  as  possible  of  the  trade  formerly  in  German  hands  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  translated  extracts  from  an  article  by  Ch.  Debierre,  French 
Senator,  entitled  "  The  Two  Phases  of  the  War,"  which  was  published  in  a  French 
journal  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Com- 
missioner at  Paris : — 


It  is  the  economic  and  social  situation  of  Germany  which  rendered  inevitable  the 
present  war.  Her  population  incessantly  increasing,  her  overpopulation  and  over- 
production imperiously  require  new  outlets  for  her  products.  Living  on  a  huge  credit 
with  a  75,0O0,0O0,()00  mortgage  debt.  Germany  foresaw  her  final  industrial  crisis,  as 
well  as  financial  ruin,  and  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  declare 
this  terrible  war. 

"  Our  military  victory  over  the  enemy  will  not  be  complete  and  fruitful  unless 
it  be  followed  by  an  economic  triumph.  If  Germany  had  been  less  arrogant  and 
impatient,  she  would  have  conquered  France  by  pacific  means.  This  conquest  was 
already  and  widely  begun,  but  was  lost  by  her  impatience  and  thirst  for  domination. 
Her  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  had  penetrated  into  our  country,  they  had  replaced 
our  products  by  their  own  on  our  market.  There  was  everywhere  a  great  demand  for 
their  inferior  goods,  and  beyond  our  frontiers,  their  trade  had,  in  many  places,  sup- 
pressed our  commerce.  The  only  object  of  their  fleet  was  to  secure  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  and  ruin  Great  Britain  herself. 

"  But  when  the  war  is  over,  I  hope  that  the  French  will  not  allow7  the  Germans 
to  again  use  the  same  tactics.  We  hope  that  our  capitalists  and  bankers  will  act  so 
as  to  prevent  French  money  from  being  of  any  direct  or  indirect  utility 
to  the  enemy.  We  hope  that  this  money,  under  the  form  of  a  tax  on  the  revenue 
or  any  other  pretext  whatever,  will  not  fly  away  once  more  to  foreign 
countries.  We  hope  too,  that  our  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  offer  manufactured 
products  and  every  kind  of  goods,  as  agreeable  to  the  eyes  and  as  cheap  as  were  the 
German  goods.  It  will  be  necessary  for  our  tradesmen  to  no  longer  say  that  they 
cannot  make  the  same  quality  of-  goods  as  cheap  as  their  competitors.    It  will  be 

ssary  for  them  not  to  wait  for.  clients  on  the  threshold  of  their  stores.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  manufacture  the  proper  goods,  not  too  dear,  as  well  as  to  place 
their  products  within  the  reach  of  the  buyers.  It  will  be  the  best  way  of  defying 
German  competition.    If  our  manufacturers  consent  to  improve  their  equipment  and 
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their  manufacturing  processes,  if  they  know  how  to  create  the  necessary  ways  of 
transportation,  if  they  know  how  to  send  their  engineers  and  salesmen  to  foreign 
countries,  they  will  secure  a  part  of  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  German 
trade.  But  if  they  do  not  know  that,  and  if  they  have  not  the  necessary  boldness  and 
enterprising  spirit,  they  will  see  this  advantage  taken  by  the  tradesmen  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

"  There  are  countries  with  which  we  should  at  once  try  to  create  commercial 
relations :  Latin-America  and  Canada.  For  this  purpose,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
establish  direct  steamship  services  between  these  countries  and  France.  Every  manu- 
facturer is  interested  in  this  matter.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  assistance  to 
the  efforts  of  our  tradesmen.  To  sell  and  buy,  to  export  and  import,  not  only  with 
colonies,  but  with  foreign  countries — this  is  the  part  that  France  has  now  to  play 
with  a  strength  and  an  energy  that  she  should  have  had  a  long  while  ago.  The  general 
renewal  which  will  necessarily  follow  the  actual  war,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
resuming  this  great  movement. 

"  The  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  will  create  a  new  maritime  path  to  Russia, 
which  France  must  not  ignore.  The  progress  of  Russian  trade  has  been  very  great 
in  recent  years.    It  has  increased  from  3,580,000,000  in  1900  to  $7,340,000,000  in  1911. 

"  The  struggle  which  is  staining  Europe  with  blood  must  make  the  '  Triple 
Entente '  stronger  than  ever.  France  and  her  allies  must  at  once  apply  themselves 
to  secure  a  more  important  place  in  the  world's  markets  to  the  detriment  of  the  central 
empires  of  Europe,  and  to  obtain  this  economic  renewal,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
production  and  expansion,  we  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  restore  the  equipment  and  all 
the  means  of  production  and  transportation,  in  our  east  and  north  regions,  which 
have  been  so  cruelly  devastated. 

"War  must  not  only  secure  peace  and  liberty,  but  it  must  also  be  fruitful  aid 
afford  an  opportunity  of  increasing  the  public  wealth  and  welfare  of  our  country. 
Bear  it  in  mind,  and  let  the  Government  prepare  vigorously  the  military  measure  and 
the  protective  legislation  which  will  render  impossible,  for  the  future,  a  new  German 
economic  invasion  in  the  old  land  of  France." 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  IMPORTED  EGGS. 

Regulations  for  the  marking  of  packages  containing  eggs  imported  into  Canada 
or  passing  in  transit  through  Canada  have  been  made  and  established  by  Order  in 
Council  of  April  27,  1915,  as  follows,  viz : — 

1.  Every  package  containing  eggs  imported  into  Canada  or  passing  in  transit 
through  Canada  shall  have  marked  thereon  in  plain  letters  the  word  "Produce"  and 
the  name  of  the  country  whence  exported  directly  to  Canada. 

2.  The  brands  or  stencils  for  such  marking  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Customs,  in  the  form  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Customs,  and  the  marking  of  the 
packages  containing  eggs  shall  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  importer  or  shipper, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  customs  officer. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  collectors  of  customs,  at  ports  where  imported  eggs 
are  entered  for  consumption  or  for  warehouse  or  for  exportation,  to  see  that  all  pack- 
ages of  such  articles  are  plainly  marked  as  prescribed  by  these  regulation-. 

4.  Packages  of  imported  eggs  entered  for  warehouse,  if  not  properly  marked  or 
branded,  shall  be  marked  in  such  warehouse  under  the  supervision  of  the  customs 
lockers  in  charge,  who  shall  see  that  all  such  packages  are  marked  according  to  regula- 
tions, before  they  are  delivered  from  warehouse. 

5.  Customs  officers  attending  the  delivery  of  imported  eggs  entered  for  consump" 
tion  in  Canada  or  in  attendance  when  the  same  are  being  laden  in  transitu  on  board 
vessels  or  cars  for  exportation  from  Canada,  shall  personally  supervise  and  enforce 
the  marking  of  all  packages  of  such  eggs. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

NICARAGUA. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Nicaragua  for  the  Years  1911-13. 
(By  Mr.  Consul  R.  C.  Michell) 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Three  conditions  practically  regulate  the  Nicaraguan  market  and  determine  the 
tin  uncial  position  in  which  the  country  finds  itself  at  the  end  of  the  year's  trading, 
namely  the  success  or  failure  of  the  coffee  crop  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Republic, 
secondly,  the  quantity  and  condition  of  bananas  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country, 
and  finally,  the  dominating  factor — peace  or  revolution. 

In  the  year  1911  Nicaragua  was  gradually  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
revolution  of  1909-10,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  turning  their  thoughts 
once  again  to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  when  in  August  of  1912  the  revolutionary  hydra 
again  thrust  up  its  ugly  head  to  take  toll  of  the  population,  but  fortunately,  this  rising 
was  of  short  duration,  although  the  damage  done  surpassed  previous  records. 

The  unstable  conditions  of  the  last  three  years  have  left  the  country  in  an 
exhausted  state,  credit  gone  at  home  and  abroad,  business  at  a  standstill,  and  money 
everywhere  scarce,  while  in  addition  to  that  the  community  at  large  are  now  paying 
for  the  sins  of  the  past  when  millions  worth  of  paper  money  were  literally  thrown  on 
the  market  without  any  reserve  to  back  them  up  ;  this  paper  is  gradually  being  with- 
drawn from  circulation  in  the  course  of  the  reform  of  the  monetary  system  on  the 
cordoba  or  gold  basis,  the  cordoba  being  equivalent  in  value  to  the  American  dollar, 
and  the  country  is  temporarily  feeling  the  pinch  of  it,  for  that  same  paper  has  now 
to  be  paid  for. 

These  preliminary  remarks  may  help  to  convey  a  rough  conception  of  the  economic 
position  of  the  country  from  1911-13  before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the 
industries  and  resources  of  this  naturally  rich  little  Republic  which  have  so  far  not 
been  developed  to  any  great  extent  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  and  foreign  capital  stands 
aloof  in  view  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  configuration  of  Nicaragua  it  will  suffice, to  say  that  it  is 
fur  the  most  part  mountainous,  a  big  range  running  down  the  centre  with  stretches 
of  plateau  in  the  northeast  and  northwest. 

The  climate  in  the  interior  where  the  land  lies  from  800  to  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level  is  cool  and  healthy,  and  here  coffee  growing,  cattle  ranching  and  gold  mining 
are  giving  a  fairly  good  return  for  capital  invested. 

The  climates  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  littorals  differ  considerably,  that  on  the 
east  coast  being  damp  and  -hot,  the  rainy  season  lasting  nine  to  ten  months  in  the 
year;  here  thrive  the  banana  and  the  cocoanut,  while  an  abundance  of  good  rivers 
facilitates  the  transport  of  valuable  and  other  woods  such  as  mahogany,  cedar  and 
pine;  on  the  west  coast,  where  the  climate  is  hot  but  somewhat  drier,  coffee  is  largely 
cultivated  in  the  Sierras  and  sugar  cane,  rubber,  cocoa  and  cotton  in  the  lower  lying 
country. 
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POPULATION, 

An  approximate  estimate  of  600,000  inhabitants  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
the  yearly  increase  being  kept  down  by  the  large  mortality  amongst  children,  to  be 
ascribed  to  unhealthy  surroundings,  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
course  of  the  almost  perennial  risings. 

Owing  to  bad  water  and  the  insanitary  condition  of  most  of  the  towns  a  good 
deal  of  sickness  prevails,  mostly  typhoid  and  intestinal  troubles;  in  spite  of  the 
precautions  they  take  the  white  population  are  not  exempt,  although  they  do  not  suffer 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  natives. 

The  British  residents  in  Nicaragua  cannot  be  called  permanent  and  in  all  prob- 
ably do  not  number  200. 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  country,  but  on  the  east  coast  English  is  generally 
spoken;  most  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  who  were  British  subjects  anterior  to  1860 
and  desire  to  be  regarded  as  such  to  this  day,  speaking  it  in  addition  to  their  own 
dialect. 

The  original  Indians  whose  blood  has  not  been  mixed  with  that  of  the  Spanish 
or  other  races  are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  for  the  most  part,  but  although  a 
hardy  race  they  are  diminishing  in  numbers,  due,  perhaps,  to  over-indulgence  in 
alcohol. 

CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE. 

The  conversion  of  the  currency  from  pesos  to  cordobas  (equal  to  a  dollar  gold) 
with  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  at  12  pesos  50  c.  to  the  cordoba  is  gradually  being  worked 
out,  and  at  the  end  of  1913  about  48,000,000  worth  of  paper  money  had  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation  and  burnt. 

On  the  other  hand  cordoba  currency  to  the  extent  of  2,329,000'  in  bills  and  silver 
was  issued,  but  this  amount  is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  ordinary  business  purposes 
and  shortage  of  currency  is  the  general  complaint  on  all  hands. 

The  business  men,  as  also  the  natives,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country  have 
consistently  refused  to  handle  paper  peso  money  for  years  past,  and  all  their  transac- 
tions have  been  conducted  in  silver  money — the  sole — or  in  American  currency,  so 
that  the  conversion  of  the  currency  and  withdrawal  of  paper  money  from  circulation 
in  the  form  of  pesos  have  not  affected  them  to  any  great  extent,  but  they  are  just  as 
chary  in  accepting  the  cordoba  paper  money,  although  that  issue  is.  backed  up  with  a 
reserve  fund  in  New  York. 

There  are  two  banks  established  in  Managua  which  are  registered  in  London,  one 
with  a  capital'  of  £500,000  and  the  other  £100,000,.  and  their  dealings  are  mostly  in 
advances  to  coffee  planters,  exchange  and  discount. 

British  capital  is  interested  in  undertakings  of  various  kinds,  such  as  coffee, 
rubber  and  sugar  estates,  wines  and  general  stores,  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
£500,000,  the  whole  of  ;this  amount  being  invested  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  country, 
the  Atlantic  side  being  more  or  less  monopolized  by  the  Americans. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  construction  of  projected  railways,  like  most  other 
undertakings,  has  been  left  in  abeyance,  and  the  roads  remain  uncared  for,  so  that 
communication  with  the  interior  or  from  coast  to  coast  is  both  difficult  and  tedious, 
and  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  weather. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  Atlantic  coast  was  served  by  the  United  ' Fruit  Steamship  Company,  Blue 
fields  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Hamburg-America  Line,  while  the  Pacific  Mail 
and  Salvador  Railway  Company  maintain  a  regular  service  on  the  Pacific  side. 
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INDUSTRIES  AXD  AGRICULTURE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua  are  interested  almost  exclusively  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  but  do  not  cultivate  sufficient  cereals  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  country;  coffee  is  the  main  produce,  then  sugar,  cocoa,  maize,  rice  and  tobacco, 
the  Latter  being  a  Government  monopoly,  while  beans  and  bananas  are  the  staple  food 
of  the  natives. 

In  the  Matagalpa  and  Chontales  districts  the  gold  deposits  have  attracted  foreign 
capital  and  enterprise,  two  of  the  principal  mines  being  in  British  hands.  It  cannot 
be  truthfully  said  that  this  country  has  proved  an  Eldorado,  but  some  of  the  mines 
are  being  worked  at  a  profit  and  new  gold-bearing  reefs  are  gradually  being  opened 
up;  the  initial  expense  of  transporting  machinery  to  the  scene  of  operations  is  a  big 
item  for  a  now  undertaking,  for  a  passable  road  has  to  'be  made  out  of  an  impassable 
track  and  the  obstacles  are  not  light. 

American  enterprise  is  much  in  evidence  in  Bluefields — the  business  centre  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua — and  a  company  with  substantial  capital  was  recently 
formed  to  exploit  the  pine  forests  for  turpentine  and  its  products;  as  regards  wood, 
an  export  tax  of  3  dol.  per  1,000  kilos,  will  be  levied  on  all  trees  cut  and  exported 
as  from  March,  1915;  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  sailing  ships  to  take  the 
wood,  most  of  which  goes  to  the  United  States,  as  freight  has  to  be  low  to  admit  of  a 
profit  on  the  shipment, 

An  American  company,  again,  controls  the  whole  banana  trade  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  export  of  cocoanuts  is  mostly  to  the  United  States;  the  number  of 
cocoa  nut  plantations  on  that  coast  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  object  being  to  find  a 
substitute  for  bananas. 

The  banana  trees  are  at  present  suffering  from  the  so-called  Panama  disease,  and 
so  far  no  remedy  has  been  found  for  the  evil  which  has  been  the  cause  in  many  cases 
of  a  diminution  of  50  per  cent  of  the  crop;  in  some  districts  whole  plantations  have 
been  wiped  out. 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS. 

Numbers  of  white  men,  and  amongst  them  a  sprinkling  of  British,  come  to  this 
country  looking  for  work,  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Panama  canal  having 
been  the  cause  of  the  discharge  of  some  of  them,  but  there  is  little  for  them  to  do 
owing  to  the  bad  trade  conditions  of  the  country,  so  they  drift  on;  without  capital  or 
certain  prospect  of  employment  Nicaragua  is* no  country  at  present  for  the  immigrant. 

EXPORTS. 

Coffee  is  by  far  the  most  important  article  exported;  the  greater  part  was  shipped 
to  Havre  and  a  small  quantity  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Nicaraguan  coffee  is  of 
good  quality  and  in  point  of  flavour  is  a  standard  higher  than  the  Santos,  the  best 
grades  coming  from  the  Matagalpa  and  Jinotega  districts;  the  latter  are  reputed  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  best  coffee  obtainable  and  are  eagerly  sought  after. 

The  last  crop,  that  of  1913-14,  was  much  reduced  in  quantity  owing  to  the  bad 
season ;  the  introduction  of  more  scientific  methods,  and  especially  the  use  of  phos- 
phates and  other  manures,  have  been  proved  by  some  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the 
coffee  planters  to  make  a  great  difference  in  the  volume  and  quality  of  the  crop,  and 
other  planters  will  in  course  of  time  benefit  by  the  knowledge  derived  from  these 
experiments. 

The  coffee  harvest  lasts  from  December  to  March  and  that  period  is  the  busiest 
for  the  local  banks,  drafts  on  Europe  being  largely  exchanged  in  connection  with  ship- 
ments of  coffee. 

Rubber. — This  is  most>  of  the  wild  kind  collected  in  the  forests;  the  planting  of 
trees  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  so  far  no  great  success  has 
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been  achieved,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  the  most 
suitable. 

Sugar. — The  total  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Nicaragua  is  approximately 
120,000  quintals,  and  nearly  all  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  country,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion being  left  over  for  export.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  sugar  is  imported,  there 
being  no  sugar  factories  on  that  side  of  the  country,  while  the  cost  and  difficulty  of 
transporting  the  sugar  shut  out  the  possibility  of  the  factories  of  the  west  supplying 
the  inhabitants  of  the  east. 

IMPORTS. 

As  a  rule  the  value  of  the  exports  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  imports  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  importations  on  Government  account  which 
do  not  figure  on  the  import  list;  the  year  1912  proved  an  exception,  however,  owing 
to  the  revolution  and  a  bad  coffee  harvest. 

In  view  of  its  proximity  it  is  only  natural  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
purveyor  to  this  market,  heading  the  list  in  the  value  of  imports  into  Nicaragua,  the 
United  Kingdom  coming  second. 

The  principal  items  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  cotton,  linen  and 
woollen  goods  of  all  kinds,  machinery,  tools,  iron  and  steel  ware,  soap,  mineral  waters 
and  spirits,  jute  bags  for  the  coffee  crop  and  canned  fruits. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  of  the  imports  as  regards  value  are  cotton  goods, 
and  in  this  class  the  United  Kingdom  easily  holds  its  own ;  in  the  next  item — 
machinery — there  is  keen  competition  with  the  United  States. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Goods  consigned  to  Nicaragua  from  the  United  Kingdom  usually  follow  the 
Panama  route,  freight  charges  by  rail  across  the  isthmus  being  high,  but  the  opening 
of  the  canal  should  make  some  difference  in  this  respect.  In  the  course  of  transit 
cases  are  broken  into  and  goods  abstracted,  especially  where  the  consignment  contains 
clothing  or  is  of  a  delectable  liquid  nature,  the  equivalent  weight  being  made  up  by  the 
substitution  of  stones.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  all.  goods  be  insured  to  cover 
all  such  losses;  it  is  a  matter  for  conjecture  where  exactly  these  depreciations  take 
place. 

In  a  previous  report  on  the  trade  of  Nicaragua  it  was  stated  that  abuses  were  rife 
in  the  matter  of  the  delivery  of  goods  by  the  customs  to  a  consignee  before  he  had 
accepted  the  draft  drawn  against  him  by  the  shippers,  in  some  cases  the  consignee 
refusing  to  accept  the  draft  afterwards. 

In  fairness  to  the  custom-house  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  these 
abuses  have  been  suppressed. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF.  • 

The  old  tariff  has  not  been  revised,  although  a  revision  is  in  contemplation,  but 
the  custom-house  under  American  control  levies  dues  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  of  every 
dollar  (gold)  duty  as  tabulated  on  the  old  tariff;  it  is  proposed  to  raise  this  rate  at 
a  later  date  to  80  pet  cent. 

Certain  goods  intended  to  be  employed  for  the  development  of  the  country  or  for 
the  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  either  physically,  mentally  or  hygienically  are  on 
the  free  list,  such,  for  example  as,  all  machinery  for  industrial,  agricultural  or  mining 
purposes,  medical  instruments,  books,  etc. 

PORTS. 

Corinto  is  the  port  to  which  goods  are  consigned  for  Leon  and  Managua,  the  port 
for  Granada  and  Rivas  being  San  Juan  del  Sur,  while  the  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
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passes  through  Bluefields  which  is  the  main  emporium  or  distributing  centre  on  that 
side  of  Nicaragua. 

Greytown,  or  San  Juan  del  Notei*  as  it  is  called,  occupied  that  position  some  years 
back,  al  present  it  is  dead  as  far  as  commerce  is  concerned  owing  principally  to  the 
formation  of  the  sand  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  San  Juan  river,  and  communication 
I'.v  that  river  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  it  being 
found  more  economical  and  expeditious  to  despatch  goods  from  Managua  to  Blue- 
fields  via  Panama. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS. 

German,  Spanish  and  Italian  travellers  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  canvas- 
sing  the  local  merchants  and  dealers  than  their  British  colleagues. 

A  new  municipal  tax  of  20  cordobas  or  £4  for  each  visit  is  levied  on  travellers 
coining  to  Managua  with  samples  of  various  kinds,  and  10  cordobas  for  each  visit 
when  travelling  for  one  article. 

The  writer  met  a  German  traveller  on  the  east  coast  who  was  the  representative 
for  several  firms  and  was  pushing  a  variety  of  articles  ranging  from  iron  and  steel 
to  soft  goods.  If  it  does  not  pay  a  British  firm  to  send  a  representative  so  far  afield 
for  their  own  special  branch  of  business  a  representative  for  several  firms  in  different 
branches  of  trade  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  Spanish  should  find  openings  which 
are  closed  to  the  usual  method  of  correspondence. 


PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  extent  of  the  advantage  that  the  Central  American  States  in  general  and 
Nicaragua  in  particular,  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  opening  of  the  canal  cannot 
be  accurately  gauged  at  present;  a  few  more  ships  will  come  up  north  on  the  Paciiic 
side  to  touch  at  the  principal  ports,  but  the  majority  will  look  for  freight  to  the  south 
of  the  canal. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  bring  immediate  com- 
mercial prosperity  for  Nicaragua  in  its  train  unless  more  activity  is  displayed  in  the 
development  of  its  resources  and  until  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  have 
greatly  improved,  but  an  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  should  act  as 
an  incentive  to  trade. 

Importations  into  Nicaragua  showing  Origin,  Quantity  and  Value  during  the 

Years  1911-13. 


From. 


United  States  

*  xerm  any  

United  Kingdom  

France   

Italy  

Spain  

Other  European  countries 
Latin-American  countries 
Other  countries  

Total  

Equivalents  


1911. 


Kilos. 

20,(530,552 
2,849,599 
4,414,17* 
808,772 
451,959 
100,141 
285,047 
470,070 
29;, 401 

30,374,388 
Tons. 
30  374 


Dollars. 

2,754,940 
042,752 
1,412,295 
448,203 
217,170 
84,878 
03,188 
40,0S0 
01,110 

5,724,088 

Lbs. 
1,144,937 


1911 


Kilos. 

24,079,243 
3,583,003 
2,098,599 
4 10,019 
203,903 
110,850 
325,545 
1,902,011 
947,202 


34,388,295 
Tons. 
34,388 


Dollars. 

2,549,026 
604,037 
939.290 
250,254 
121,610 
58,655 
88,707 
203,085 
146,088 


4,966,812 
Lbs. 
993,362 


1913. 


Kilos. 

27.171,894 
3,175,731 
4,250,281 
715,301 
448,208 
114,894 
107,663 
328,001 
503,957 


30,875,930 
Tons. 
30,875 


Note. — Con  versions  have  been  at  the  rate  of  1,000  kilos,  to  the  ton  and  5  dol.  to  the  1/. 

States  currency.) 


(United 
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Principal  Imports  into  Nicaragua  during  the  Years  1911-13. 


Articles  and 
Countries  from  which 
Imported. 


Breadstuffs  (corn,  macaro- 
ni, rice,  wheat  flour) — 

All  countries  

Cement — 

United  States  

Germany   

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  .... 
Chemicals  (drugs,  dyes, 
medicines) — 

United  States  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  

Cotton,  manufactures  of 
(cloth,  clothing  and 
thread)  - 

United  States  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries. 
Earthen,  stone  and  china 
ware- 
United  States  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries   

Fish,  preserved — 

United  States  

Germany  

United  Kingdom.  .  . . 

Other  countries  

Fruits,  canned  and  pre- 
served— 

United  States  

Germany   

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  

Glass  and  glassware- 
United  States  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries 
Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of   (bars,  cutlery 
ware,  sheet  and  plate)— 

United  States  

Germany   

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries  

Machinery — 

United  States  

Germany   

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  

Lea  the  •  (tanned  skins  and 
articles  of)  — 

United  States  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Other  countries  


101.3. 


Kilos. 

Dollars.* 

Kilos. 

Dollars.  * 

Ki'os. 

Dollars  * 

1,778,729 

416,195 

12,704,445 

773,584 

7,323,794 

467,741 

221,5(0 
455, 5 90 
85,676 
94,382 

.2,715 
3,660 
752 
676 

439,099 
1.4118,928 
34,938 
49,038 

4,634 
10,876 
323 
438 

632,876 
580,860 
71,128 
30,800 

8,433 
4,949 
802 
232 

863,932 
207,918 
144,218 
131,205 

183,863 
49,635 
30,483 
42,405 

403,458 
145,594 
122,979 
35,809 

90,956 
33,835 
25,995 
22,334 

654,295 
108.959 
82,746 
77,436 

151,336 
29,132 
14,936 
36,548 

788,112 
110,960 
932,183 
374,967 

602,213 
149,576 
865,116 
314,156 

415,510 
112,438 
648,493 
173,006 

321,653 
156,46'I 
596,927 
184,807 

528,648 
58.334 
704,233 
243,370 

413,815 
111,781 
673,205 
218,211 

319,613 
47,581 
31,382 
13,456 

32,081 
10,291 
6,562 
4,314 

30,215 
69,814 
49,083 
23,397 

4,767 
9,684 
4,408 
5,922 

23,506 
75,680 
35,803 
6,588 

6,885 
11,739 
3,598 
3,456 

89,355 
18,225 
12,959 
54,029 

18,160 
3,931 
3,278 

14,454 

88,829 
21,320 
14,9-9 
50,632 

18,328 
4,288 
4,004 

11,317 

159,160 
15,782 
21,497 
47,559 

25,676 
3,450 
6,743 

15,391 

228,593 
72,977 

162,277 
10,522 

19,976 
6,380 

17,362 
2,560 

70,238 
2,735 
75,436 
.7,374 

10,333 
601 
9,312 
1,790 

121,921 
5,55a 
142,059 
15,413 

13,796 
892 
15,302 
3,646 

47,769 
98,484 
22,296 
38,539 

13,187 
14,803 
3,708 
9,137 

35,526 
105,944 
53,213 
70,384 

9,302 
16,15< 
6,731 
8,951 

67,051 
85,198 
9,871 
190,333 

18,897 
15,043 
1,173 
41,692 

349,620 
153,556 
234,984 
17,139 

35,352 
24,384 
22,977 
3,022 

326,022 
175,486 
343,228 
12,327 

44,670 
28,493 
27,950 
3,312 

440,965 
243,646 
345,356 
36,527 

52,091 
43,017 
28,734 
8,149 

504,524 
31,256 

551,737 
18,005 

126,377 
7,966 
80,51)6 
3,079 

640,603 
17,743 

165,254 
23,056 

205,898 
13,683 
27.932 
7,276 

1,133,129 
60,239 
192,379 
28,890 

277,197 
15,825 
29,680 
18,624 

85,658 
8,917 
3,909 
3,473 

123,487 
9,616 
5.3311 
5,113 

23,4  41 
2,438 
5.248 
2,689 

49,128 
5,900 
0,551 
2,616 

C5,080 
2,953 
5.207 
2,694 

91,060 
7,228 
6,(557 
3,531 

*  United  States  gold. 
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Principal  [mports  into  Nicaragua  during  the  Years  1911-13— Continued. 


Articles  and 
Countries  from  w  hich 
Imported. 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Kilos. 

Dollars.* 

Kilos. 

Dollars.* 

Kilos. 

Dollars.* 

Boots  and  shoes— 

United  States  

40,137 

74,098 

40,005 

69,644 

49,334 

107,984 

1,495 

3,474 

570 

1,216 

557 

1,843 

178 

359 

172 

616 

341 

859 

Other  countries   

1,007 

3,512 

1,470 

4,874 

859 

4,031 

Paints— 

United  States   

1 3,407 

15,186 

60,753 

11,061 

86,722 

16.348 

Germany   

31,450 

5.373 

37,162 

3, 451 

63,529 

4,948 

United  Kingdom ... 

20,514 

2,414 

34,457 

3,624 

39,190 

3,886 

683 

9,699 

2,045 

11,155 

1,028 

Paper   and  manufactures 
of— 

United  States  

Z41,o4< 

31,777 

91,239 

1 6, 140 

144  6r>l 

23,099 

Germany  

256,674 

30,400 

208,301 

26,511 

155,242 

25,904 

United  Kingdom  

L9,H43 

3,851 

5,360 

2,775 

9,172 

3,577 

Other  countries.  . 

112,338 

16,300 

92.560 

14,150 

30,394 

10,356 

Rubber,     celluloid  and 

manufactures  of — 

United  States  

OA  71  Q 
ZD,  / 1^ 

30,620 

ll,0r>6 

1  A  0*70 

16,448 

21,9(>0 

Germany  

1,337 

8,290 

1,009 

2,504 

3,181 

4,483 

2,683 

4,182 

85  5 

1,689 

1,988 

2,52") 

Other  countries  

1,729 

3,186 

1,583 

3,037 

1,145 

2,25  > 

Soap — 

United  States  

317,802 

38,594 

148,710 

14,117 

188,169 

18,030 

3.' 878 

1*545 

46'4K6 

5^34 

49^301 

7^447 

United  Kingdom  

1,127,750 

98,9*1 

257,749 

20,544 

1,116,9H1 

84,451 

8,832 

3,339 

4,670 

1,961 

4,276 

1,449 

Tobacco  (cigars  and  cigar- 

ettes)— 

United  States  

19,605 

13,191 

29,167 

15,566 

27,120 

18,639 

Germany  

434 

775 

435 

779 

509 

860 

United  Kingdom  

3,301 

3,053 

642 

1,158 

1,623 

4,285 

Other  countries  

824 

926 

2,693 

3,938 

4,056 

7,511 

Wool  (cloth  and  apparel) — 

United  States  

6,4S3 

17,473 

2.764 

9,195 

2,782 

9,844 

<Termanv  

11,327 

24,382 

7,948 

12,636 

5,767 

11,144 

United  Kingdom  

59,506 

72,096 

29,584 

39,551 

35,508 

47,<>70 

Other  countries  

24,681 

43,2-5 

14,644 

25,243 

20,407 

25,349 

*  United  States  gold. 

Note. — In  the  first  item  of  imports— breadstuff's—  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  cereals  comes  from 
the  United  States. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

FLOUR  MILLING  IN  WEST  CHINA. 

Wheat  is  a  very  important  crop  in  West  China,  where  a  large  area  is  devoted  to 
its  cultivation.  The  growing  of  wheat  has  increased  markedly  in  recent  years, 
especially  since  the  suppression  of  opium  culture.  Not  only  does  Szechwan  province 
produce  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  for  local  consumption,  but  a  certain  amount 
has  been  exported  in  the  past  few  years,  these  shipments  in  1911  aggregating  about 
177,329  hundredweight  (of  112  pounds). 

Much  of  the  western  part  of  the  province  is  unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
so  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  instead.    Wheat  is  also 
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grown  in  the  lower  altitudes  where  rice  is  cultivated,  but  in  this  case  it  is  harvested 
in  the  spring  just  before  rice  planting.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  wheat  is  an 
autumn  crop  and  matures  in  August  or  September. 

The  Chinese  are  using  flour  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and  more 
wheat  is  grown  to  meet  this  increasing  •demand.  A  small  amount  of  flour  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  Chungking  for  bread  made  by  foreign  methods,  but  the  greater  part  o± 
the  flour  is  used  in  making  what  the  Chinese  call  "  mein,"  a  sort  of  macaroni  in  the 
form  of  narrow  ribbons.  Certain  unsweetened  cakes  are  also  made  of  both  native  and 
foreign  flour.  The  native  flour  is  very  coarse  and  dark  and  often  contains  small 
particles  of  stone  from  the  rollers.  Foreign  flour  is  generally  preferred,  therefore,  by 
the  Chinese  who  can  afford  to  buy  it,  but  the  price  is  so  high  that  its  use  is  limited  to 
only  a  very  few. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  above  described  there  is  an  active  demand  for  milliiu. 
machinery  at  Suifu,  above  Chungking,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yangtze  and  Min 
rivers,  and  at  Chang  Shou,  which  is  situated  on  the  Yangtze  river,  about  45  miles 
below  Chungking.  Both  of  these  cities  are  very  favourably  located  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour.  The  transportation  facilities  enjoyed  by  Suifu  are  exceptional,  for 
wheat  can  be  brought  down  most  conveniently  by  both  of  the  rivers  that  meet  at  that 
place.  Chang  Shou  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  that  flows  to  the  Yangtze  river 
in  a  southerly  direction  and  taps  a  large  wheat-growing  country.  It  also  enjoys 
water-power  facilities;  a  British  engineer  who  recently  visited  that  city  has  stated 
that  200  horse-power  could  easily  be  developed.  Machinery  for  hulling  and  polishing 
rice  has  been  ordered  from  Japan  by  grain  dealers  at  Chang  Shou,  but  they  prefer 
to  purchase  flour-milling  machinery  from  the  United  States. — (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

NEW  ZEALAND  IMPORTS   OF  FENCING  WIRE. 

The  total  imports  of  fencing  wire  amounted  in  1912  to  about  £215,000.  Of  this 
amount  about  £114,000  is  shown  in  the  returns  as  representing  goods  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  New  Zealand  statistics,  however,  show  countries  of  ship- 
ment rather  than  countries  of  actual  origin,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  part  of 
these  imports  were  actually  of  German  manufacture.  The  imports  direct  from 
Germany  only  amounted  to  some  £10,000. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  received  some  few  years  ago  from 
II.'M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand  is  still  of  interest,  though  the  prices  quoted 
are  now  out  of  date : — 

"  Fencing  wire  is  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  The  demand  for  wire  is  large  and  continually  growing, 
every  year  large  properties  are  cut  up  and  subdivided,  and  new  country  is  being  regu- 
larly opened  and  fenced. 

"  Prices  vary  slightly  from  time  to  time,  but  as  a  general  rule  German  and 
American  wire  keep  about  equal  values,  while  English  is  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  ton 
dearer. 

"Galvanized  wire  is  now  generally  preferred  to  black  wire,  though  the  latter  is 
still  used  to  some  extent  in  dry  country  away  from  the  sea-coast. 

"  There  appears  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  English  wire,  but  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  American  and  German  article  ensures  a  large  trade. 

"  In  the  North  Island,  English  wire  appears  to  be  most  in  demand,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  price.  The  climate  is  moister  than  in  the  south  and  the  weather-resisting 
qualities  of  English  wire  are  keenly  appreciated.  In  the  open  plains  country  in  the 
South  Island,  where  the  climate  is  drier,  German  and  American  wire  is  more  largely 
used  than  in  the  north.  As  one  man  told  me:  'Practically  any  wire  will  last  in  this 
climate  and  people  want  the  cheapest.' 

"I  am  told  that  many  farmers  in  both  islands  insist  on  having  English  wire, 
from  patriotic  reasons,  in  spite  of  the  higher  price.    I  cannot  help  thinking,  however. 
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that  the  well  known  lasting  qualities  of  the  English  production  has  as  much  influence 
as  patriotic  feeling. 

A  trustee  in  a  largo  estate1  hero  has  boon  good  enough  to  forward  me  an  extract 
from  the  reporl  of  the  manager  of  a  large  sheep  station.    The  manager  is  a  thoroughly 
etent  and  experienced  farmer,  and  his  report  had  no  reference  to  trade.  In 
stating  the  annual  requirements  of  the  property  for  the  present  year  he  says: — 

"  '  The  winter  had  been  dry  with  litle  rain  except  once,  in  July,  when  there 
was  a  heavy  tall;  there  have  been  no  slips  on  the  fences,  and  this  gave  much 
less  work  to  do  in  repairs;  the  fencing  was  therefore  in  fair  order.  All  fences 
that  have  been  put  up  with  German  wire  are  liow  wanting  renewing,  and  foi 
the  last  low  years  I  have  been  using  about  two  tons  of  wire  in  repairs,  which 
has  mostly  gone  into  these  fences.  Fences  erected  with  hlack  English  wire  over 
twenty  years  ago  are  still  good.' 

"The  wholesale  prices  for  wire,  current  at  present  are,  per  ton: — 


German.        American  English. 

£    s.  d.  £    s.    d.  £    s.  d. 

Black   7    6    6  7  11    6  Not  quoted. 

Galvanized   8    7    0        .8    9    6  10  14    0  to 

10  18  0 

Barb   10  18     0  11  13     0  13  16  0 


"  Those  prices  vary.  Fencing  wire  is  admitted  into  New  Zealand  ports1  free  of 
duty. 

"  The  freights  are,  roughly,  22s.  6d.  per  ton  ex  London,  and  24s.  ex  Hamburg. 
American  quotations  are  always  c.i.f.,  and  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  freight 
in  their  case. 

"  I  am  told  that  the  Americans  established  their  trade  some  years  ago  by  shipping 
wire  at  very  low  rates,  in  ships  coming  out  practically  empty  to  load  wool  at  this  end. 

"  Owing  to  the  New  Zealand  statistics  not  distinguishing  between  '  country  of 
shipment'  and  'country  of  origin,'  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  actual  figures,  but,  from 
the  inquiries  I  have  made,  I  should  say  that  the  fencing  wire  trade  is  apportioned 
somewhat  as  under:— 

Per  Cent. 

United  Kingdom  ,   45 

United  States   ..  ..       ..  r;  .  35 

Germany   .  .;.  .  .  ....  ...   .  .   .  .  ...  ..  20...   vS  - 

(British  Trade  Report.) 

MARKET  FOR  SHOCKS  AND  LUMBER  IN  GREECE. 

♦ 

The  market  of  Patras,  Greece,  consumes  annually  some  2,000,000  staves  in  the 
manufacture  of  barrels  for  shipping  currants.  All  these  staves  are  imported,  the 
source  of  origin  having,  until  recently,  been  Austria.  The  Austrian  Government  has 
lately  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  lumber  and  woods.  Unless  the  embargo 
is  removed,  which  at  present ;  seems  doubtful,  supplies  must  be  sought  elsewhere  to 
meet  the  heavy  demands  which  will  arise  with  the  opening  of  the  currant  season. 
August  23.  The  situation  seems  to  offer  splendid  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  American  staves. 

The  stave  desired  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  used  in  making  the  domestic 
American  flour  barrel.  The  measurements  of  the  currant  barrel  (outside)  are: 
'Height,  33  inches;  perimeter  at  middle,  75  inches;  perimeter  at  head,  54  inches. 
The  barrel  is  designed  to  hold  about  300  pounds  of  dried  currants.  The  hoops  used 
are  the  split  hoops  such  as  are  used  on  flour  barrels.  The  stave  should  be  of  light, 
tough,  and  flexible  wood,  such  as  white  oak,  and  should  be  about  five- 
sixteenths  or  six-sixteenths  inch  thick  in  the  rough.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted 
that  staves  be  shipped  in  the  rough  and  not  finished.    Local  firms  state  that  the  duty 
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on  the  finished  stave  would  be  eight  times  as  much  as  on  the  rough  stave.  The  density 
of  the  wood  is  important.  A  barrel  when  finished  is  supposed  to  weigh  26  to  28  pounds. 
Import  duty  is  laid  upon  the  weight  of  the  stave.  Also,  in  the  export  of  currants, 
tare  is  estimated  on  a  horizontal  basis  of  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight,  so  that  the 
lighter  the  container  the  greater  advantage  to  the  shipper,  for  he  must  consider  a 
retention  tax  of  50  per  cent  in  kind  upon  all  currants  exported. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  large  market  here  for  staves  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  olive  and  olive-oil  barrels.  This  stave  is  heavier  than  the  currant-barrel  stave, 
being  similar  to  that  used  in  the  domestic  American  oil  barrel.  The  stave  is  33  to  3G 
inches  long.  The  barrel  is  designed  to  carry  some  300  pounds  of  contents.  The 
finished  barrel  should  weigh  45  to  50  pounds. 

The  annual  consumption  of  currant  cases  on  this  market  is  about  2,500,000.  These 
are  mostly  quarter  cases,  holding  50  pounds  of  fruit;  the  remainder  are  half  cases 
and  cases.  It  is  difficult  to  import  these  in  the  form  of  shooks,  since  the  finished 
ghuok  carries  a  much  heavier  import  duty  than  the  lumber,  and  local  manufacturers 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  import  in  the  form  of  lumber  o-.'  even  logs.  The  lumber  has 
heretofore  come  from  Austria.  It  seems  probable  thai  importer?  will  have  to  find 
other  sources  of  supply  for  the  coming  season.  The  Austrian  wood  was  the  white  fir, 
a  wood  of  light  weight  and  fairly  tough.  American  white  fir  might  meet  require- 
ments. The  lumber  used  in  the  making  of  cases  is  one-half  inch  thick ;  the  end  pieces 
might  well  be  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

Interested  American  firms  might  best  cable  their  quotations  direct  to  this  con- 
sulate, quoting  the  staves  per  mile  and  the  lumber  (in  one-half  inch  boards)  per 
cubic  meter.  The  quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Patras.  Local  importers  state  that  they 
are  unable  to  handle  freight  rates  from  New  York  east.  They  state  that  the  matter 
of  payments  can  be  arranged  to  suit  shippers.— (U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

CRUSHING  OF  PALM  KERNELS  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  January  issue  to  the  action  taken  by  the  West  African 
section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  object  (1)  of  inducing  millers 
and  oilseed  crushers  in  this  country  to  deal  with  largely  increased  supplies  of  West 
African  palm  kernels;  and  (2)  of  ascertaining  whether  the  demand  for,  and  consump- 
tion of,  palm  kernel  cake  could  be  greatly  increased  as  larger  supplies  became  avail- 
able. In  response  to  representations  that  crushers  in  the  Hull  district  were  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  rates  of  freight  as  compared  with  those  in  the  Liverpool 
district,  the  British  West  African  shipping  companies  arranged,  experimentally,  for 
palm  kernels  to  be  delivered  at  Hull  at  the  same  rate  of  freight  as  to  Liverpool.  It  is 
significant  of  the  extent  to  which  the  crushing  of  palm  kernels  has  been  undertaken 
in  this  country  that,  with  the  German  market  closed,  the  price  of  the  kernels  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  satisfactorily  maintained,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation.  The 
average  price  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  war  was  about  £2  10s.  per  ton ;  the 
average  price  during  the  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war  was  about  £17  15s. 
per  ton;  whilst  the  price  on  March  2,  1915,  was  £19  10s.  per  ton.  With  the  view  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for  palm  kernel  cake,  which,  though 
known  on  the  English  market  for  more  than  fifty  years,  seems  never  to  have  been 
popular  among  farmers,  Sir  Owen  Phillips  communicated  with  the  principals  of  most 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  institutions  throughout  Great  Britain.  At  least 
fourteen  of  these  institutions  have  undertaken  stock-feeding  experiments  with  the 
cake.  Most  of  these  experiments  are  still  in  progress,  but  some  have  been  completed, 
with  encouraging  results.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  practically  unanimous  opinion 
of  these  agricultural  authorities  that  palm  kernel  cake  will  be  welcomed  by  farmers 
as  soon  as  it  is  made  known  to  them  and  is  commercially  "  pushed."  The  price  also 
must  compare  favourably  with  other  similar  feeding  materials.  One  rather  important 
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Fad  disclosed  by  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  is  that  there  is  a  ready  market  in  the 
CTnited  States  for  the  oil  extracted  from  palm  kernels.  Finally,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  further  progress  in  the  direction  of  transferring 
ill  is  importanl  industry  of  crushing  palm  kernels  to  Great  Britain  it  is  now  desirable 
!,)  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  in  the  form  of  an  official  inquiry, 
including  in  its  scope  the  cognate  questions  of  the  shea  nut  and  ground  nut  trades, 
which  have  hitherto  been  even  more  dependent  on  foreign  manufacturers  than  palm 
kernels.    {Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

NEW  ZEALAND  MOTOR  CAR  TRADE. 

l?he  following  article  will  be  interesting  to  automobile  manufacturers,  as  the 
opinions  of  several  agents  are  expressed: — 

The  motor  trade  in  New  Zealand  is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  commandeering  of 
British  factories  by  the  War  Office.  Large  motor  cars  and  lorries  of  British  make  are 
practically  unprocurable,  and  all  business  is  subject  to  delay. 

A  very  great  number  of  the  factories  are  engaged  on  war  material,  though  in 
certain  cases  the  motor  car  department  is  not  affected,  at  least  so  far  as  small  horse- 

er  cars  are  concerned.  Many  of  the  works  have  sent  a  large  number  of  men  to  the 
war,  and  labour  is  scarce. 

A  well  known  motor  car  importer  stated  that  there  had  been  delays  in  shipments 
from  England  owing  to  shortage  of  labour  in  the  docks,  the  paucity  of  ships,  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  securing  rail  transportation,  as  the  great  majority  of  trains  were 
declared  to  be  used  for  the  movement  of  troops.  So  great  was  the  dock  difficulty  that 
some  of  the  ships  had  to  come  away  only  loaded  up  to  half  their  capacity.  It  looked 
as  though  New  Zealand  and  other  dominions  would  for  a  time  have  to  do  without 
English  cars,  except  those  in  stock  or  on  order.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  with 
reference  to  small  cars  and  "  runabouts,"  but  no  touring  cars  could  be  expected  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  War  Office.  The  manufacturers  had  advised  that  their  works 
would  continue  busy  until  the  end  of  May,  and  they  expected  further  orders.  One 
company  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  forward  further  cars  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
year.  An  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  was  given  by  the  fact  that  one 
company  had  not  sent  a  single  car  to  its  clients  in  T915.  Dozens  of  firms  were  in  the 
same  position.  The  shortage  of  British  and  continental  cars  meant  an  enhanced 
market  for  the  Americans.    There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  preventing  this  position. 

Naturally  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  much  less  motor  car  business  than 
formerly.  Some  people  would  not  purchase  American  goods  for  patriotic  reasons,  but 
it  had  to  be  remembered  that  the  Americans  were  making  capital  out  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  and  would  unquestionably  increase  their  turnover.  A  certain  number 
of  English  cars  were  available  still  and  more  were  coming  forward. 

Another  importer  confirmed  the  shortage,  particularly  in  regard  to  commercial 
vehicles,  which  were  required  for  war  purposes.  A  large  number  of  cars  had  undoubt- 
edly been  sold  in  Auckland,  but  in  his  opinion  many  more  would  have  been  disposed 
of  had  the  war  not-  occurred.  He  contended  that  the  American  cars  on  the  whole  were 
better  for  such  a  country  as  New  Zealand  and  were  the  cheapest  on  the  market.  Sales 
of  American  cars  were  largely  increasing. 

Heavy  vehicles,-  remarked  one  importer  when  questioned,  were  being  delayed,  as 
well  as  all  classes  suitable  for  army  purposes.  He  agreed  that  the  Americans  had 
stepped  in,  and  he  did  not  see  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  it.  He  recognized  that 
an  increased  tariff  would  be  unsatisfactory.  On  the  question  of  manufacturing  in 
New  Zealand,  he  stated  that  the  labour  difficulty  was  the  cause  of  the  non-activity  in 
that  direction.  He  believed  in  helping  those  who  helped  us.  There  were  large  motor 
firms  in  Canada,  and  we  should  give  their  productions  every  opportunity  and  thus 
keep  out  the  foreigner. 

The  manager  of  another  Auckland  firm  agreed  that  sales  of  British  and  conti- 
nental cars  had  fallen  of  necessity,  but  his  American  sales  had  enormously  increased. 
In  his  opinion  the  American  business  was  bound  to  grow. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 
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TIMBER  TRADE  OF  MANCHURIA. 

The  principal  timber  of  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Siberia,  which  is  at  present 
obtainable  and  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future,  is  pine  (so-called  Kedra).  In  some 
districts  this  is  very  similar  to  the  wood  known  as  Quebec  yellow  pine,  but  of  a  slightly 
coarser  grain  and  liable  to  tend  to  the  hard  side.  In  some  districts  it  shows  consider- 
able pitch.  From  the  first  log  generally  from  2!5  to  30  per  cent  excellent  first  and 
second  quality  wood  can  be  obtained,  according  to  Quebec  bracking,  with  widths  up  to 
25  inches.  Owing,  however,  to  the  entire  absence  of  logging  machinery  or  appliances, 
there  are  not  many  trees  felled  and  hauled  to  the  mills  which  will  give  such  wide 
planks,  but  16-inch  to  20-inch  widths  are  very  frequent.  This  is  the  principal  wood 
exported  from  here.  There  is  also  some  quantity  of  quite  good  oak  here,  but  the  trees 
are  not  very  large  or  close  together.  An  average  top  diameter  of  17  inches,  with  a 
length  of  say  15  feet,  is  good.  In  Northeastern  Siberia  we  have  quite  good  redwood 
and  whitewood,  but  apart  from  logs  which  have  been  shipped  to  Australia,  only  very 
little  has  been  exported  up  to  the  present  time.  There  are  also  considerable  quantities 
of  whitewood  here  (poplar  or  basswood),  black  birch,  ash,  aspen,  spruce,  larch,  etc., 
but  some  distance  from  the  railway  lines  and  shipping  ports,  so  that  it  hardly  pnys  to 
export  them. — (The  Timber  man.) 

PROPOSED  CHINESE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

According  to  the  North  China  Herald  (Shanghai)  of  February  13,  the  Chinese 
merchants  in  Shanghai  have  mooted  the  idea  of  forming  a  large  mail  steamship  com- 
pany for  the  transport  of  Chinese  produce  and  manufactures,  and  a  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ministry  of  Communications  for  approval,  in  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  co-operate  or  give  pecuniary  aid  to  this  step. 

The  Central  Government  has  now  signified  its  approval,  requesting  the  Chinese 
merchants  of  Shanghai  to  proceed  with  the  promotion  of  the  company.  It  is  said  that 
the  outline  of  the  plan  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  authorized  capital  to  be  $50,000,000,  all  to  be  subscribed  by  Chinese 
shareholders— the  Government  to  take  up  two-fifths  and  the  remainder  to  be  offered 
to  Chinese  capitalists  in  the  interior  and  abroad  for  subscription. 

(2)  A  fleet  of  fifty  steamers  of  various  tonnage  to  be  acquired,  either  by  purchase 
or  construction,  to  run  (a)  between  Asia  and  Europe,  (b)  between  Asia  and  America, 
(c)  between  China  and  the  Southern  Archipelago,  and  (d)  "between  coastal  ports  of 
China. 

(3)  To  inaugurate  inland  steam-launch  lines,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  company  is  to  be  called  the  China  Mail  Steamship  Company.  To  encourage 
people  to  subscribe  to  the  capital,  the  Government  is  to  receive  no  interest  on  its 
shares. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

MARKET  FOR  LUMBER  IN  THE  AZORES. 

An  investigation  has  shown  that  American  firms  can  sell  white  pine  and  spruce 
lumber  on  the  island  of  St.  Michael's,  Azores.  Although  sales  can  not  be  made  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  prices  should  be  sent  at  once,  as  a  large  quantity  of  lumber 
will  be  ordered  as  soon  as  possible.  This  order  will  amount  to  between  100,000  and 
120,000  feet,  and  other  orders  probably  will  follow.  Boards  should  be  3  by  12  inches 
and  16  feet  long. 

Prices,  terms,  agent's  commission,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  a  local  importer  (name 
obtainable  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its 
branch  offices),  who  also  desires  to  receive  sample  boards  of  the  white  pine  and  spruce 
upon  which  prices  are  quoted.    These  samples  should  be  small  enough  to  be  carried 
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mail.  Hi  would  also  appreciate  an  estimate  of  the  freight  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, both  at  current  and  at  normal  rates.  European  firms,  in  selling  lumber  here, 
allow  three  months'  credit  and  an  agent's  commission  of  3  per  cent. 

Formerly  almosl  all  the  spruce  used  on  this  island  was  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Recently  it  has  been  imported  from  Germany  and  Kussia  because  of  the  lack 
of  direct  boats  from  the  United  States.  At  present  the  lumber  purchased  in  the  United 
States  is  s«  l!  to  Lisbon  and  transhipped  there.  Other  arrangements  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  business  men  of  the  Azores. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


W  eek  ending  April  29,  19)5. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

172,388 
473,965 
699,962 
560,555 
762,615 
675,172 
921,573 
609,120 
397,635 

1,372,736 
12,400 
552,866 

Bushels. 

67,714 
332,744 
599,272 

72,250 
104,494 
546.663 
414,414 
449,337 
175,849 

629,899 
6,552 
236,595 

Bushels. 

17,766 
59,245 
96,373 
20,417 
29,433 
49,906 
58,709 
58,648 
38,861 

90,808 

Bushels. 

3,821 
168,816 
207,189 

Bushels. 

261,689 
1,034,770 
1,602,796 

653,222 
1,263,441 
1,425,200 
1,394,696 
1,230,392 

610,345 

2,299,627 
77,977 
923,953 

G.  T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

366,899 
153,459 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

113,287 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

206,184 
59,025 
124,817 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

9,675 

7  91  fl  Q&7 

o,  uo<_>,  /  oo 

o97  841 

1  103  1Q7 

19  778  108 

151,129 

olO,ZOo 

267,218 

1 A1  9Q1 

6,386 

t>,  /  oZ 

1   A  A  f\ 

1,44U 

424,733 

AHA  n~\  1 

466,387 

428,499 

13,118 

1,440 

909,444 

42,250 
109,120 

42,250 

236,675 
1 115,330 
262,630 
241,864 
31.805 
220,100 

Midland— 

127,555 

t  115,330 



Tiffin,  G.  T.  P  

39,427 
123,675 
5,000 
136,828 

223.203 
118,189 

t  26,805 

83,272 

Kingston — 

574 
357,295 
10,331 

540,434 
229,155 
3,273 
2,998 

171,480 
77,448 
18  641 

172,054 
518,149 
28,972 

540,434 

572,510 

105,676 

89,903 

57,247 
+ 

3,235,599 

83,406 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

337,277 
99,227 
86,905 

57,247 
+ 

1,424,259 

6,078 
3,176 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   ,  

+ 
+ 

1,576,545 

+ 

119,465 

+ 
+ 

\  115,330 

9,253,919 

5,488,541 

660,424 

1,52(1,267 

16,923,151 

1  Com,  £  Not  reported. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
April  29,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

No.  2  „   

12,378 
1,632,406 
1,735,099 
1,609,928 
967,448 

Knen  ol  c 
JJUollt/lo. 

45,126 
227,546 
175,491 
8,180 
1,845 

Jjl  X  bile  Lo. 

1,658 
299,510 
464,536 
618,986 
54,169 

2,389 

Knan  d\  a 
JDUe$Ilt51.(5. 

14,036 
1,977,042 
2,427,181 
2,404,405 
1,029,797 
4,234 

1,397,224 

1,253,728 

8,199 

135,297 

Totals,  Wheat    

Oats— 

XT—      "1       /"I  ITT 

7,210,987 

466,387 

1,576,545 

9,253,919 

248 
915,082 
883,889 
575,009 

248 
1,488,632 
1,174,575 
735,303 
218,801 
209,038 
1,661,944 

179,584 
126,960 
20,814 
37,426 
32,211 
31,504 

393,966 
163,726 
139,480 
181,375 
176,827 
368,885 

Other  

1,261,555 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

No.  S  Extra  Q.  W  

3,635,783 

428,499 

1,424,259 

5,488,541 

1,368 
7,046 
4,704 

1,368 
168,847 
259,949 
65,880 
37,600 
99,975 

IN  o.  6  (J.  W  . . .  >  .     

161,801 
235,761 
32,264 
37,127 
60,888 

XT~      A    /~1  \TLT 

19,484 
33,616 
473 
39,087 

Feed   



Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  



527,841 

13,118 

92,660 

633,619 

1,145,461 
220,470 
14,222 

321 

1,145,782 
220,470 
15,341 

23,344 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

Other   

23,344 

Totals,  Flax  

1,403,497 

1,440 

1,404,937 
142,135 

142,135 

12,778,108 

909,444 

3,235,599 

16,923,151 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
sliek  brooke,  vancouver,  victoria,  winnipeg,  edmonton,  calgary,  saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

603.  Steel  and  pig  iron.— A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  5,000  tons  of  steel  as 
per  following  specification:  Sheet  bars  7  inches,  8  inches  or  9  inches  wide  by  10 
pounds  to  24  pounds  per  foot.  Billets  2  inches  to  4  inches  square  rising  by  |  inch; 
2  inches  to  3  inches  square  in  16  to  18-foot  lengths;  4  inches  square,  2-foot  6-inch  to 
3-foot  6-inch  lengths.  Open  hearth  basic  steel,  approximate  analysis  as  follows: — 
Carbon,  0-8  to  12  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0-05  (not  over);  sulphur,  0-05  (not  over); 
manganese,  0-50  to  0-60  per  cent.  Billets  for  rolling  into  strip,  and  sheet  bars  for 
rolling  into  sheets.  Prices  should  be  ex  ships  tackle  Manchester  or  Newport.  Cabled 
quotations  would  be  appreciated  stating  also  earliest  delivery.  The  same  firm  inquires 
for  basic  pig  iron. 

604.  Pails  and  buckets,  barb  wire,  wire  nails,  cement,  explosives,  etc.— A  Glas- 
gow exporting  house  with  extensive  trade  abroad  desires  to  make  arrangements  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  for  purchasing  the  following:  Enamelled  pails  with  covers; 
galvanized  buckets;  galvanized  barb  wire;  wire  nails;  cement;  explosives;  spades, 
steel  tools,  and  safes. 

605.  Pig  iron. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  in  the  market  for  mine  pig  iron,  hematite 
pig  iron  or  charcoal  pig  iron. 

606.  Steel. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  open  to  purchase  steel,  sizes:  |  inch  to  3 
inches  round,  \  inch  to  3  inches  square,  and  1  inch  x  \  inch  flat,  up  to  8  inches  x 
f  inch. 

607.  Iron  and  steel. — An  English  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  first-class  manufac- 
turer of  iron  and  steel. 

608.  Steel  billets. — A  Birmingham  firm  that  has  hitherto  purchased  steel  billets 

from  the  continent  of  Europe  is  open  to  consider  quotations. 

609.  Steel  plates. — A  Norwich  firm  is  in  the  market,  for  mild  steel  plates  up  to 
6  feet  long  and  from  12  inches  to  36  inches  wide,  from  \  inch  thick  down  to  26  gauge. 
Also  flat-iron  bars  of  all  sizes  and  thicknesses. 

610.  Wire  nails. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquires  for  quotations. 

611.  Spikes,  bolts  and  nuts. — A  South  African  agent  is  prepared  to  take  up 
agency  for  South  Africa  in  railway  dogspikes,  also  cart  and  carriage  bolts  and  nuts. 
Immediate  correspondence  is  requested. 
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612.  Molybdenum  sulphide. — A  firm  in  Newcastle  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  producers  of  molybdenum  sulphide,  of  which  they  could  dispose  of 
considerable  quantities. 

613.  Paper,  lumber,  chemicals,  canned  goods,  etc.,  etc. — A  firm  in  Algiers  is 
prepared  to  import  on  commission  paper,  stationery  goods,  lumber,  chemical  products, 
drugs,  canned  goods,  meat  extracts  and  grain. 

614.  Tin,  copper,  steel,  iron  tubes,  tools,  household  goods. — A  manufacturers' 
agency  in  Paris  invites  correspondence  from  producers  of  tin,  red  and  yellow  copper 
in  blocks,  thin  steel  bands,  hoops  from  %oo  inch  thick  and  over,  special  tool  steel. 
They  also  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  rolled-iron  tubes  not  welded, 
seamless  steel  tubes  from  I  inch  to  8  inches  in  diameter  externally,  automatic  and 
other  lathes,  gear  cutters,  household  enamelled  tin  and  iron  ware. 

615.  Foodstuffs. — A  Paris  wholesaler  invites  correspondence  from  producers  or 
exporters. 

616.  Tallow,  fats. — A  broker  in  Marseille  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  producers 
of  tallow  and  other  greases. 

617.  Canned  food. — A  wholesale  dealer  in  Western  France  desires  to  open  con- 
nection with  canners  of  meat  and  fish. 

618.  Lumber. — A  Paris  broker  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  exporters  of 
lumber,  particularly  spruce  and  pine,. 

619.  Belting,  shoes. — A  dealer  in  Paris  desires  to  communicate  with  manufac- 
turers of  leather  belting  for  machinery  and  shoes. 

620.  Lumber,  iron  and  steel. — A  Paris  broker  invites  correspondence  from 
exporters  of  spruce,  pine,  oak  and  fir;  also  from  manufacturers  of  cast-iron  and  steel 
and  structural  steel. 

621.  Heating  apparatus. — Catalogues  and  price  lists  of  furnaces  are  desired  by 
a  Paris  broker  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

622.  Salmon,  lobster. — A  Bordeaux  firm  invites  correspondence  from  canners  of 
the  above. 

623.  Canned  goods. — An  agent  near  Paris  wishes  to  communicate  with  canners 
of  meat,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit. 

624.  Canned  fruit,  lobster,  beans,  asbestos,  mica,  ores,  etc. — A  broker  in  Paris 
wishes  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  French  port  on  the  following:  Canned  fruit,  lobsters, 
dry  beans,  asbestos,  mica,  red  ochre,  chrome,  and  iron  ores. 

625.  Wrapping  paper. — A  Paris  firm  invites  correspondence  from  manufacturers 
of  above. 

626.  Steel  and  copper  wire  for  piano  strings,  keys,  etc. — A  dealer  in  Genoa 
desires  to  communicate  with  manufacturers  of  above  and  other  piano  parts. 

627.  Lobsters,  salmon. — A  Paris  importing  concern  desires  to  open  connections 
with  canners  of  the  above. 

628.  Chloride  of  lime. — Quotations  from  producers  are  invited  by  a  Bordeaux 
dealer. 

629.  Meat  extracts,  dried  and  compressed  vegetables,  powder  or  extract  of 

vegetables. — Correspondence  with  manufacturers  of  above  is  desired  by  Marseille 
concern. 
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630.  Sewing  machines  and  accessories— An  agent  in  Central  France  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  cycles,  sewing  machines,  needles,  sewing  machine 
thread,  cotton,  knitting  wool. 

631.  Woollens,  serges.— A  dealer  in  the  south  of  France  is  in  the  market  for  the 
above, 

632.  Leather  leggings.— A  wholesale  dealer  in  Paris  is  a  buyer  of  the  above. 

633.  Brass,  mild  steel  wires,  galvanized  roofing  plate— A  Paris  dealer  is  in  the 

market  for  the  above — brass  in  bars. 

634.  Sulphate  of  copper. — An  agent  in  Bordeaux  is  open  to  buy  same. 

636.  Enamelled  cast-iron  baths. — A  dealer  in  Paris  invites  quotations  on  above 
with  catalogues. 

636.  Building  material. — A  Paris  concern  desires  quotations  on  every  kind  of 
building  material,  c.i.f.  French  port. 

637.  Corduroy. — A  firm  in  Nantes  is  open  to  buy  corduroy  and  invites  quotations. 

635.  Tinplate,  tin  for  soldering,  mica. — A  Parisian  firm  is  a  buyer  of  such  pro- 

ducts  and  wishes  to  receive  quotations. 

639.  Spruce. — A  freight  car  construction  department  of  an  important  French 
railroad  is  in  the  market  for  180,000  cubic  feet  of  spruce  or  other  white  lumber  similar 
to  Baltic  whitewood.  Sample  one  yard  long  to  be  sent,  dimensions  3  x  about  9  inches, 
delivery  company's  cars  Boulonge. 

640.  Minerals. — An  English  firm  desires  to  act  as  sales  representative  for  any 
of  the  following  minerals:  Asbestos,  mica,  molybdenite,  tungsten  ore,  lead,  zinc,  etc. 
They  prefer  to  handle  the  refined  metals  but  could  possibly  also  deal  with  the  various 
ores,  where  necessary.    Canadian  references  will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

641.  Hickory. — A  Scotch  company  manufacturing  golf  clubs  desires  the  addresses 
of  Canadian  shippers  of  hickory. 
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Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Report. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of   Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 
Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 
Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sit 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil :  Panama : 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Kio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.       Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile : 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Oonsul. 


China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 


Egypt : 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
Sec,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing,   Water    street,    St.    John's.  Cable 


address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 


E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St.  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  May  17,  1915.  No.  590 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

.Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 

(Mr.  E.  H.  8.  Flood.)  April  30,  1915. 

the  tariff  preference  and  the  hardware  trade. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  report  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  472,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  show  the  value  of  the  various  lines  of  manufactured  goods  imported 
into  the  West  Indies  which  were  marked  for  preference  when  coming  from  Canada. 
Among  these  lines  special  mention  was  made  of  the  hardware  trade,  and  attention  was 
called  to  such  items  of  hardware  as  came  under  the  preference.  Many  articles  usually 
included  under  this  general  term  are  specially  listed  for  preference  in  the  Agreement, 
such  as :  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  iron  and  steel  nails,  spikes,  rivets, 
and  clinches;  wire — barbed,  woven,  fencing,  and  metal  gates;  machinery  (including 
motor  and  other  engines)  steam  boilers,  electric  machinery  and  electric  dental  appli- 
ances of  all  kinds;  vehicles,  including  automobiles  and  motor  cars;  house,  office, 
cabinet,  or  store  furniture  of  metal,  including  cash  registers,  coffins,  caskets  and  casket 
hardware;  brooms  and  brushes;  lamps  and  chimneys;  cordage;  cement;  and  calcium 
carbide. 

Several  inquiries  having  been  recently  received  from  firms  in  Canada  with  regard 
to  the  openings  in  the  West  Indies  for  Canadian  hardware,  it  would  appear  that  a 
more  general  review  of  this  trade,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  part  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report  above  referred  to,  is  now  desirable  in  the  interest  of  this 
particular  Canadian  industry. 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  THE   HARDWARE  IMPORTED. 

In  the  report  referred  to  above  the  lines  of  hardware  dealt  with  were  only  such 
as  came  under  the  Preference,  and  the  value  shown  was  only  of  those  lines  imported 
into  the  Convention  colonies.  The  statement  below  gives  the  importation  of  the 
different  lines  of  hardware  into  all  the  British  West  Indies.  There  being  no  uniform 
classification  in  the  Customs  returns,  the  .statement  given  hereunder,  though  correct 
as  to  the  total  value  of  articles  coming  under  the  general  head  of  hardware,  is  probably 
greater  for  some  items  and  correspondingly  less  for  "  hardware  unenumerated."  The 
following  statement  sets  out  the  details : 


Machinery  and  implements  of  all  kinds   £  364,022 

Nails,  spikes  and  rivets   13,934 

Wire,  wire  fencing-  and  metal  gates  *.   18,390 

Vehicles,  including  motor  cars   111,223 

Bicycles   13,370 

Sewing  machines   14,119 

Firearms,  ammunition,  etc   15,016 

Electrical  apparatus   26,112 

Lamps  and  lanterns   4,317 

Rope  and  cordage   38,303 

Cement   62,349 

Brooms  and  brushes   6,486 

Paints,  colours  and  materials   45,247 

Jewellery  and  plated  ware   35,591 

Cutlery   8,842 

Hardware,  unenumerated  '.  .  412,125 


£1,189,446 
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THE  STOVE  TRADE. 

It  would  appear  from  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  stoves  that 
an  attempl  is  being  made  to  manufacture  a  Hue  of  stoves  in  Canada  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  these  islands.  It  1ms  been  pointed  out  in  former  reports  that  the 
kind  of  stove  that  finds  sale  in  Barbados  and  throughout  the  other  islands  is  small  in 

ind  low  in  price.  The  stoves  are  made  in  the  simplest  form,  without  any  nickel 
or  other  decoration  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost.  One  of  the  popular  stoves 
is  the  •'  New  Rival  n  made  by  the  Union  Stove  Works,  and  shipped  from  New  York. 
[1  constructed  to  consume  either  wood  or  coal,  as  all  stoves  for  the  West  Indian 
trade  should  be.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  plain  in  appearance,  with  fire-hrick  lining,  and 
comes  in  three  sizes:  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  catalogue  of  the  firm  in  question.  The 
Factory  prices  are  h»w  and  the  stoves  are  supplied  to  customers  in  the  West  Indies  at 
from  $17  to  $26.  The  dimensions  of  the  "New  Kival"  in  the  different  sizes,  which 
were  se1  out  some  years  ago  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  still  remain  the  same.  It  may  be 
i  seful,  however,  to  repeat  them,  as  they  serve  as  a  standard  for  all  stoves  required  in 
the  West  Indies. 


Stoves,  Overall. 

Ovens. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

Inches 

i. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Width  

37 

40h 

m 

14 

m 

Height    

24" 

25 

2«| 

m 

Depth    

24 

27 

29| 

12" 

14 

16 

The  "  Caledonian  Dover "  stove  and  the  "  Searchlight  Range "  are  also  sold  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  first  being  manufactured  in  Scotland,  one  of  the  least  expensive 
sizes  of  which  is  sold  for  $16.50.  It  is  a  strongly  built  and  rather  smart  looking 
stove,  and  is  popular.  The  "  Searchlight  Range  "  is  also  made  in  Scotland  at  the 
Bonny  bridge  Foundry.  It  is  a  well  finished  stove,  with  a  few  inexpensive  ornaments. 
There  are  two  sizes,  formerly  sold  at  a  retail  price  of  $20  and  $22,  but  these  prices 
have  been  advanced  by  about  ten  per  cent  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


WEST  INDIAN  COALPOTS. 

A  large  number  of  coalpots  are  annually  sold  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are 
simple  iron  pots  used  for  outside  cooking  and  for  heating  laundry  irons.  These  coal 
pots,  or  "  Dutch  stoves  "  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  not  generally  known  to 
the  Canadian  hardware  trade.  In  shape  they  resemble  a  chemist's  mortar,  and  stand 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground.  They  have  a  small  grate  at  the 
bottom,  perforated  to  allow  a  small  draught  of  air,  and  are  constructed  to  burn 
charcoal.  They  are  open  at  the  top,  the  diameter  varying  from  10  to  15  inches. 
Three  sizes — 10,  11,  and  12  inches — find  a  sale  in  Barbados,  and  are  offered,  retail, 
at  two,  three,  and  four  shillings  respectively.  They  are  put  up  at  the  factory  in  lots 
of  two  dozen,  wired  together,  and  weigh  202,  227,  and  253  pounds  per  lot  of  each  of  the 
three  sizes.  The  10-inch  size  costs  14s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  the  11  and  12-inch  size  cost 
13s.  Gd.  From  this  the  cost  of  each  pot  can  be  easily  worked  out.  It  is  estimated 
that  upwards  of  100  a  month  are  sold  in  Barbados,  and  in  the  larger  colonies  a  much 
greater  quantity.  Nearly  every  house  throughout  the  West  Indies  may  be  said  to 
possess  a  coalpot. 
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MACHINERY  INCLUDING  IMPLEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  value  under  the  heading-  "  Machinery  including  implements  of  agriculture  " 
is  the  greatest  in  the  list  of  hardware  imports.  The  machinery  referred  to  is  nearly 
all  connected  with  agriculture,  and  includes  such  as  is  required  in  sugar  mills  and 
rum  distilleries,  for  the  preparation  of  cocoa,  and  for  preparing  and  cleaning  raw 
cotton.  A  small  quantity  has  been  brought  in  also  for  ice  making,  and  some  wood- 
working machinery  has  been  installed  in  the  last  few  years  in  Demerara,  though  we, 
however,  gradually  adapted  their  machines  to  the  American  models,  both  in  style  and 
most  of  the  islands  there  is  practically  no  wood-working  machinery  yet  set  up.  For 
cleaning  and  preparing  rice,  a  certain  quantity  of  machinery  has  also  been  imported. 
Nearly  all  the  agricultural  machinery  comes  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  for  ice 
factories  and  saw-mills  from  the  United  States.  As  the  islands  develop,  there  will 
be  an  increasing  quantity  of  wood-working  and  sawmill  machinery  required,  which 
will  offer  an  opportunity  for  business  to  firms  in  Canada  manufacturing  these  two 
classes  of  machinery. 

The  implements  of  agriculture  used  are  the  simplest  kind,  and  consist  of  hand 
tools  such  as  hoes  of  a  substantial  make,  forks  and  spades,  small  sickles  for  grass 
cutting,  bills  for  cutting  canes,  and  a  cutlass  for  clearing  undergrowth.  These  are 
all  imported  from  England.  There  has  been  no  serious  attempt  made  to  introduce 
any  of  the  Canadian  up-to-date  agricultural  machinery  to  replace  the  implemnets 
now  used,  though  the  agricultural  societies  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  any  Canadian  firm  that  would  like  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  machines. 
Attention  has  been  especially  called  to  this  fact  in  previous  reports,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  firm  will  soon  see  fit  to  send  a  representative  through  the  islands  with  the 
object  of  improving  agricultural  methods.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  practically 
no  trade  in  either  machinery  or  implements  of  agriculture  between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies. 

CARRIAGES  AND  MOTOR  CARS  AND  BICYCLES. 

Next  to  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
carriages,  carts,  motor  cars,  bicycles  and  tricycles  is  the  largest,  amounting  to  £124,593 
annually.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  carriages  since  the  advent 
of  the  motor  car.  The  imports  of  carts  and  carriages  at  the  present  time  is  valued 
at  only  £21,869,  from  which  a  small  amount  must  de  deducted,  as  in  the  Leeward 
Islands  the  classification  includes  motor  cars.  Only  a  few  of  these  latter,  however, 
have  been  imported  into  the  Leewards.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  carriages  come  from  the 
United  States,  and  only  a  few  relatively  from  Canada,  valued  at  under  £1,000.  In 
this  field  there  is  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  trade,  as  Canadian  buggies  and 
such  carriages  as  have  been  imported  of  Canadian  make  have  been  found  to  suit  the 
market  and  have  maintained  their  reputation  well. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  cars  imported.  When  this  subject  was  last  referred  to  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  total  trade  in  carriages  and  motor  cars  combined  was  about  £50,000.  Last 
year  this  rose  in  motor  cars  alone  to  £94,167.  Jamaica  imported  the  largest  number 
of  cars,  and  next  in  order  were  Trinidad  and  Barbados.  A  great  number  of  cheap 
American  cars  have  been  imported,  and  apparently  are  the  most  popular.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade  is  done  with  the  United  States,  and  the  balance  with  Great  Britain 
and  Canada.    The  imports  from  Canada  were  £2,197. 

Bicycles,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  are  imported  to  the  value  of  £13,370. 
These  markets  were  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  as  their  bicycles  were  much  lighter  in  weight  and  cheaper  in  price.  At  that 
time  English  makes  were  of  higher  quality  and  much  more  expensive.  English  firms, 
however,  gradually  adapted  their  machines  to  the  American  model,  both  in  style  and 
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price,  and  have  in  this  way  supplanted  the  Americans.  Nearly  all  the  bicycles  now 
imported  are  English,  the  favourite  makes  being  the  "  Humber,"  "Swift,"  "  Baleigh," 
"Royal  Enfield,"  and  "Rover."  Of  the  total  import  given  above,  Great  Britain 
supplies  £12,247. 

builders'  hardware  and  tools. 

Builders'  hardware,  carpenters'  and  coopers'  tools  and  hardware  shelf  goods  which, 
grouped  together,  form  such  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  a  hardware  store,  are  included 
in  the  customs  returns  under  "hardware  unenumerated."  It  is  impossible  therefore 
to  give  any  indication  as  to  the  volume  of  the  import  in  these  three  classes.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  all  the  hardware  stores  in  the  West  Indies  carry  a  large  stock 
to  meet  what  would  appear  to  be  a  considerable  demand  for  goods  of  this  kind. 

For  nails,  screws,  spikes  and  rivets  there  is,  however,  a  classification  in  the  customs 
returns  in  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia,  showing  an  import 
amounting  to  £13,934  for  these  four  colonies,  of  which  Canada  supplies  £1,804,  chiefly 
in  nails.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  import  for  all  the  colonies  of  nails,  spikes  and 
rivets  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £20,000,  and  the  proportion  for  Canada  would 
be  greater  than  mentioned  above,  as  the  Leeward  Islands  and  Trinidad  import  a  large 
quantity  of  Canadian  nails.    The  United  States,  however,  has  the  principal  trade. 

C  arpenters'  tools  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  meet  the  requirements  in  certain  lines  of  these  tools, 
which  comprise  planes,  felling  axes,  hatchets,  cheap  hammers,  braces  and  bits,  screw 
drivers,  etc.  Some  of  the  same  articles,  different  in  shape,  are  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  such  as  chisels,  planes,  hammers,  gimlets,  augurs,  and  screw  drivers, 
while  a  number  of  other  sharp-edged  tools  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
found  to  suit  the  market. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  hand  tools  in  Barbados  and  Trinidad,  it  would  appear 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  might  secure  a  better  share  of  the  trade  in  these  goods, 
as  their  general  appearance  and  price  are  much  the  same  as  found  in  hardware  stores 
in  Canada. 

carriage  builders'*  supplies. 

Carriage  builders  supplies  are  generally  furnished  by  the  hardware  trade,  and 
consist  of  an  assortment  of  wood,  steel,  leather,  ducks  and  small  hardwware  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  carriage  builders.  Planks  of  hickory,  beech  and  maple,  are  gener- 
ally imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  is  also  the  case  with  wheels, 
spokes,  fellows  and  naves.  From  the  United  States  principally  come  enamel  and  patent 
leathers  and  waterproof  ducks  for  upholstering  purposes  and  for  carriage  hoods. 
Nearly  all  necessary  trimmings  come  from  the  United  States,  and  consist  of  nuts  and 
bolts,  whiffle-tree  plates,  axle  and  spring  clips,  etc.  There  has  been  some  falling  off 
in  the  importation  of  carriages  within  the  last  few  years,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  repair  work  is  being  done,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  in  some  of  the  islands 
in  building  the  smaller  sorts  of  wagons  and  carts. 

JAPANNED  AND  ENAMELLED  GOODS. 

The  various  lines  of  japanned  goods,  such  as  bird  cages,  water  cans,  steel  trunks, 
water  coolers,  dust  pans,  and  a  large  variety  of  smaller  japanned  articles  of  cheap 
grade,  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Enamelled  ware,  in  heavy  and  light  lines, 
principally  cast-iron  enamels,  is  for  the  most  part  English.  Previous  to  the  war  a 
large  quantity  of  enamelled  ware  was  imported  from  Germany  through  English  houses. 
Inquiries  are  now  being  made  for  new  sources  of  supplies  in  place  of  Germany.  Prices 
in  the  United  States  have  been  higher  than  in  Germany,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
Canadian  firms  making  enamelled  ware  to  look  into  this  matter  and  get  into  touch 
with  hardware  firms  in  the  West  Indies.  Canadian  firms  desiring  fuller  information 
in  regard  to  this  trade  should  write  for  lists  and  general  information. 
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GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING,  BUCKETS  AND  TUBS. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  by  some  American  and  Canadian  firms,  to  introduce 
into  the  West  Indies  various  patent  roofing  materials  of  asphalt,  ruberoid  and  other 
compositions,  and  though  these  patent  roofings  have  on  a  few  occasions  been  used  on 
new  buildings,  the  experiment  has  invariably  proved  a  failure.  The  only  roofing  that 
will  last  in  the  Tropics  appears  to  be  either  wooden  shingles  or  galvanized  iron.  This 
latter  is  gradually  gaining  its  way,  and  is  found  on  nearly  all  the  principal  buildings 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Islands.  Most  of  this  galvanized  iron  is  corrugated  and 
comes  chiefly  from  England,  with  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  States.  These 
sheets  run  6,  8  and  9  feet  long,  with  8  by  3  inch  corrugation,  making  a  width  of  2 
feet.  The  price  is  5  to  6  cents  per  square  foot  according  to  weight,  and  the  sheets 
stocked  are  generally  from  No.  24  to  28  gauge.  Galvanized  iron  is  also  used  here  for 
fencing  and  inclosures. 

Galvanized  buckets  and  tubs  only  are  used  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  no 
wooden  tubs  or  pails  imported,  though  some  are  made  locally  from  the  staves  of  old 
oak  molasses  puncheons.  Galvanized  buckets  run  from  34  to  60  pounds  to  the  dozen 
in  sizes  from  10'  to  15  inches  diameter  at  top.  The  10-inch  bucket  retails  for  9d., 
the  larger  and  heavier  buckets  from  2s.  to  3s.  Sizes  12,  13  and  14  inch  are  the  most 
saleable.  A  limited  number  of  bath  and  wash  tubs  of  galvanized  iron  is  also  imported, 
principally  from  England. 

CEMENT. 

The  total  value  of  the  cement  imported,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  amounts  to 
£62,349,  the  largest  demand  coming  from  Trinidad  and  Germany,  these  together 
supplying  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Great  Britain  supplies  £38,759  and  Den- 
mark £10,905.  A  relatively  small  quantity  only  is  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and 
practically  none  by  Canada. 

HARDWARE  NOTES. 

Tinware. — Throughout  the  Islands  the  supply  of  tinware  is  of  local  manufacture. 
The  stores  keep  a  full  stock,  of  water  pots,  pans,  cans,  in  tin,  and  supply  the  local 
tinsmith  with  his  necessary  stock  of  sheet  tin,  which  comes  from  England. 

Ship  Chandlery. — Most  of  the  larger  stores  keep  a  supply  of  ship  chandlery.  The 
blocks,  tackles  and  pulleys  in  stock  appear  to  be  mostly  of  United  States  manufacture, 
together  with  oars  and  cotton  canvas.  Tallow  and  tar  are  also  American.  Ships' 
lamps,  copper  and  galvanized  bolts,  sailcloth  and  cordage,  and  generally  English. 

Scales. — The  weighing  scales  generally  in  use  are  English  and  American,  but  it 
is  said  that  the  English  makes  are  not  as  good  a  value  as  the  American.  Fairbanks 
scales  are  seen  in  most  of  the  stores. 

Lamps  and  lanterns. — A  very  large  quantity  of  lamps  and  lanterns  is  generally 
stocked,  as  only  in  a  few  of  the  large  towns  is  there  any  lighting  other  than  by  oil. 
Kerosene  stoves  also  are  used  to  some  extent.  Speaking  generally,  the  bulk  of  the 
articles  sold  in  these  lines  is  of  a  cheap  grade.  Before  the  war  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  lamps  and  lanterns  came  from  Germany,  but  at  present  most  of  the  trade 
appears  to  be  with  the  United  States. 

Refrigerators. — There  is  a  large  sale  for  refrigerators  and  ice  boxes.   Most  of  the 
latter  are  made  locally.    The  refrigerators  imported  are  the  American  or  Canadian 
patterns.    A  small  number  come  from  Canada  and  might  be  greater  if  the  trade  were 
•  pushed. 

Mowing  machines. — There  are  several  makes  of  lawn  mowers  in  use,  the  best 
being  the  English.    When  it  is  remembered  that  in  every  month  of  the  year  the  lawns 
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require  to  be  cut,  it  is  evident  that  a  largo  number  of  these  machines  is  sold.  The 
best  and  most  expensive  machine  is  the  "Ransome,"  which  is  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  cheaper  grades,  of  which  there  are  several,  come  from  the 
United  States. 

Rubber  lawn  hose  and  the  necessary  brass  couplings,  for  which  the  demand  is 
considerable,  come  from  England. 

OPPORTUNITIES.  FOR  CANADIAN  HARDWARE. 

The  bulk  of  hardware  under  the  general  head  of  "  unenumerated  "  is  supplied  by 
Great  Britain.  A  certain  quantity  comes  also  from  the  United  States.  Canada  has 
but  a  small  share  under  this  head.  There  is,  however,  undoubtedly  a  field  for  the 
extension  of  Canadian  trade  in  builders'  materials,  carpenters'  tools,  and  wire  fencing 
and  gates,  as  more  wire  fencing  is  being  used  than  formerly.  In  rope  and  cordage 
Canada'  has  worked  up  a  valuable  trade,  which  however  may  be  extended,  and  the 
-a me  may  be  said  of  brooms  and  brushes,  paints  and  colours.  In  heavy  hardware, 
insisting  of  sheet  and  bar  iron,  lead,  copper  and  zinc,  chains,  galvanized  roofing,  etc., 
the  trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  no  prospect  at  present  of  Cana- 
dian firms  extending  their  trade  in  these  lines.  There  is  no  reason  why,  however, 
such  articles  as  carriage  materials,  fancy  shelf  and  electrical  supplies  might  not  be 
imported  in  larger  quantities  from  Canada. 

IMPORTS  OF  HARDWARE. 

The  following  statement  will  show  in  detail  the  imports  of  the  various  lines  of 
hardware  and  such  kindred  lines  as  are  usually  carried  by  the  hardware  trade,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  Canadian  firms  looking  to  the  West  Indies 
for  a  market. 

BARBADOS. 


Article. 


Hardware. 


Arms,   Ammunitions,   and  Explo- 
sives : 


Cutlery 


Electrical  Apparatus . 


Metals  :  Brass  manufactures 


Whence  Consigned. 


Great  Britain  

Canada   

Germany  

Holland  

United  States,  America 
Others   

United  States  

Great  Britain  

Others . .   

Great  Britain  

United  States  

Germany  

Great  Britain  

Germany  

United  States  

Others  

Great  Britain  

United  States  

Others  


Value. 


220 


21 


850 
118 
7 


2,478 
2 

6,184 
22 


1,055 
25 
41 
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Article. 


Composition  Nails  

Copper,  and  manufactures  of . 

Iron  and  Steel  manufactures. . 


Whence  Consigned. 


Great  Britain 


Great  Britain . 
United  States 


Great  Britain. 

Canada  

United  States 
Others  


Iron  or  Steel  Bars,  Hoops  and  Rods  Great  Britain. 

| United  States. 
Others  


Iron  Nails,  Rivets,  Clinches,  etc. 


Lead,  and  manufactures  of. 
Tin  manufactures  


Metals  : 

Wire,  Woven  Wire,  Fencing 
and  Metal  Gates. 


Yellow  Metal  in  Sheets, 


Brooms  and  Brushes 


Cement . 


Cordage  and  Twine. 


Paints  and  Varnishes. 


Great  Britain . 
Canada 
United  States. 


Great  Britain 


Great  Britain. 
United  States. 
Others  ...... 


Great  Britain 
Canada  ... 
United  States 
Others  


Great  Britain. 

Germany  

B.  W.  Indies. 


Great  Britain  

Canada  

United  States  America . 
Others  


Great  Britain  

Denmark  

France  

Italy   .  , 

United  States  America. 


Great  Britain . 

Canada  

Germany. . . . 

Belgium  

United  States 
Others  


Great  Britain . 

Canada  

United  States. 
Others  


Agr.  Implements  and  Machinery ..  Great  Britain, 


Value. 


1,201 
40 


13,201 
60 
3,015 
184 


7,125 
244 
128 


466 
809 
1,110 


354 
782 
16 


683 
32 

200 
11 


1,748 
60 

38 


899 
266 
22 


2,981 
2.2^ 
182 
160 
240 


3,509 
749 

87 
170 
702 

25 


4,341 
235 
402 
Q 


384 


Total. 
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Article. 


Whence  Imported. 


Machinery,  other 


Great  Britain. 
United  States. 
Others  ...  


MotOT  Cars  and  Cycles 


Great  Britain. . 

Canada   

United  States. 
Others  


Cycles,  other,  and  part*  Great  Britain. 

United  States 


Carriages 


Others , 


Lamps,  Chimneys  and  Table  Glass- 
ware. 


Jewellery 


Great  Britain. 
United  States 

Canada  

Others  


Plate  and  Plated  Ware 


Great  Britain  

Austria  

Germany  

United  States  America 
Others  


Great  Britain 
United  State* 

Canada  

Others    . . .  . 


Great  Britain. . 

Canada  

United  States. 
Others  


Vah 


25,706 
3,309 
416 


4,815 
410 
7,572 
1 


1,711 

28 
83 


152 
1,430 
119 

56 


1,169 
20 
134 

549 
29 


5,267 
339 
230 

2,633 


967 
31 
530 
360 


TRINIDAD. 


Fn 


Loaded  Cartridges 


Unloaded  Cartridges. 


Carts,  carriages  and  waggons. 


Motor  Cars , 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. 
Others    ...... 


United  States  . . . 
United  Kingdom 
Others   . . .  , 


United  Kingdom 
United  States . . . 


United  States 
United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

Others  


United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Others  k 


226 
553 
93 


1,375 
71 
36 


870 
147 


4,573 
2,053 
163 
193 


11,836 
3,439 
1,969 
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trinidad — C  ontinued. 


Article. 


Calcium  Carbide  

Electrical  Apparatus .... 
Hardware,  unenumerated 

Machinery  

Metals  : 

Brass  and  in  f  res  of ... . 

Iron  and  Steel   

Tin  

Paints  and  Colours  

Varnish  

Brooms  and  Brushes  . 

Cement  

Cordage  and  Twine  


Whence  Imported. 


United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  ........ 

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

United  States  

British  North  America 
Others   

United  Kingdom    . . . 

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Others.  

United  Kingdom  

British  North  America. 

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

British  North  America 
Others  

United  Kingdom . 
British  North  America 
United  States  

United  Kingdom  

British  North  America 

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

Denmark  

United  States  

Others   

United  Kingdom  

British  North  America, 

United  States  

Others  


Vah 


35 
491 
175 

89 


587 
4,699 
199 


53,022 
3,030 

22,120 
1,537 
8,955 


32,356 
74,264 
2,876 


2,158 
718 
438 


13,109 
75 
5,276 
225 


422 
335 
39 


7,282 
2,494 
1,363 
19 


65!) 
132 

288 


1,368 
676 
40 
227 


10,665 
3,230 
4,399 
3,681 


6,489 
1,075 
2.498 
386 
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Article. 


Bicy<  lea  and  TricyoU 


Cutlery. 


Jewellery 


Plate  and  Plated  Ware. 


Whence  Consigned. 


Total. 


United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Germany  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

Others  

BRITISH  GUIANA 


12,389 


Nuts  and  Bolts,  iron.  .  .  . 


Buckets,  Pails  and  Tubs,  metal 

Cartridges,  filled  

..  unfilled  

Chains  

Gunpowder,  dynamite,  etc 
Hoops,  iron  

Iron  and  steel,  galvanized  

.1  black  

Nails  and  spikes   

Bicycles  and  Tricycles  

Hard  .vare  and  Cutlery  

Lamps  and  Lanterns   


United  Kingdom 
United  States  


United  Kingdom. 


United  States. 
Others  


United  Kingdom 
United  States  


United  Kingdom 

United  States  

Belgium  


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

United  States 
Others  


United  Kingdom 
United  States.  .  . 
Others  


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

United  States  . . 

Germany  

Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . , 

Germany  

Others  


1,056 
91 


872 
391 
257 


2,289 
79 
19 


,461 
487 


1,765 
40 
54 


876 
368 
106 


4,467 
70 
34 


17,513 
63 
2,808 
1,487 
589 


497 
891 
63 
6 


1,147 

895 
419 
259 
736 
661 


2,387 


?,948 


2,430 


4,571 


22,450 


1,457 
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Article. 


Electrical  Apparatus 


Rifles  and  Gun 


Tinware 


Vehicles,  motor. 


Wire  fencing. 


Agricultural  Implements. 


Whence  Consigned. 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States  . . 

Canada   

Germany  


United  Kingdom 
United  States. . . 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States 
Others  


Fire  Engines  and  Extinguishers. 
Machinery  for  Sugar  and  Rice. 


n  Electric  

Machinery,  mining  and  miscellan- 
eous   

Material  for  Railway,  Steam  and 
Motor  Boats  

Sewing  Machines  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States  . . . 

Canada  

Germany  

Others  


United  Kingdom. 

United  States  

Others  


United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Others   


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 


United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Germany  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. .  . . 
Sweden  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . 

Canada  .   

Germany  

Others   


United  Kingdom. 
United  States  . . 
Sweden  


United  Kingdom. 
I  rnited  States  . . . 
Germany  . 


Vali 


886 
1,177 
21 
44 


723 
525 
62 


1,280 
197 


5,558 
6,544 
17 
290 
136 


1,088 
779 
165 


3,981 
196 

32 


561 

25 


34,861 
7,027 
54 


761 

2,072 
46 


13,052 
4,745 
93 
125 
3 


6,631 
3,094 

595 


910 
2.474 

608 


Total. 


2,128 


1.320 
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Article. 


Tools-  Artisans',  Miners'  and  Wood 
cutters'  

Cement  

Cordage  and  Twine  

Brooms,  corn  

Paints,  mixed  

Varnishes  

Lamps  and  Lanterns   

Flated  and  Silverware  

Firearms.  

Cartridge,  Gunpowder,  Shot,  Ex- 
plosive  and  Fireworks  

Metal  Pails  and  Tubs  

Bicycles  and  parts  , 

Motor  Cars  and  parts.  .   

Motor  Cycles  and  parts  

Carriages  and  parts  


Whence  Consigned. 


United  Kingdom. 

Canada   

United  States . . . 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States . . . 

Denmark  

Others  


United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

United  States  .  . 


Canada . 


United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

United  States  . . 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

United  States  . . 
Holland  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States 
Others ,  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States  . . , 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States . . . 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States  . .  . 
Others  


United  Kingdom 
United  States  .  . . 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States . . 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States  . . . 
Canada   


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States   . . 

Canada   

Otherss  


Value. 


3,057 
39 
1,690 
2G8 


1,840 
1,112 

988 
340 


5,445 
692 
706 


4,522 
666 
245 
6 


454 
300 
148 
10 


497 
890 
8 


1,233 
235 
31 


311 

690 


2,148 
1,610 
510 

1,131 
61 

4,919 
598 
19 

12,328 
38,619 
1,770 

461 
31 

1,346 
6,522 
510 
3 
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Article. 


Cutlery. 


Electrical  Apparatus . 


Hardware,  unenumerated 


Machinery,  Agricultural. 


n        other  than  Agricultural 

ii        Railways  and  Locomo- 
tives  

Belting  

Printing  Presses  and  parts  

Pumps  

Sewing  Machines  

Brass  manufactures  

Iron  and  Sheet  manufactures  

Copper  manufactures   

Tools- Artisan's  and  others  

Implements  of  Agricultural  

Iron  Bars,  not  railway  

Tubes  and  Pipes  


Whence  Consigned. 


United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

Germany  

Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Germany  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

Germany  

Canada  

Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

Germany  

Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . .  . 
Others   , 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  .  .  . 
Germany  .... 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  .  . . 
Germany  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Germany      .  . . . 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  .  . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom, 
United  States  . . . 

United  Kingdom, 
United  States  . . . 


Value. 


3,423 
648 
800 
3 

G29 
5,730 
74 

39,255 
20,160 
2,953 
201 
376 

58,413 
7,439 
691 
124 

3,415 
6,729 
2,369 


16,107 
14,856 
1,063 

706 
187 

36 


629 
1,064 

1,670 
596 
191 

1,857 
6,093 
415 

481 
440 
10 

12,183 
5,768 
242 

2,002 
655 
13 


3,274 
6,406 
151 

10,175 
2,978 
17 


1,820 
80 

1,778 
156 
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Article 


Galvanized  Hooting  

( Sas  Fixtures  

Wire  Fencing  and  Netting  

Iron  and  Steel  Bars,  etc  

Nails.  Screws  and  Rivets   

Lead  and  Tin  Ingots.   

Tin  manufactures    

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Wire  and 
Apparatus   

Brooms  and  Brushes  

Cordage  and  Twines  

Cement  

Paints  and  Colours  

Plate  and  Plated  Ware   

Jewellery  

Bicycles  and  Tricycles  

Motor  Cars  and  parts  

Carriages  and  parts  


Whence  Consigned. 


United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

Canada   

Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . .  . 
Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . 
Belgium  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Others..  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

Canada  

Others    

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

Canada  

Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

United  Kingddm 
United  States  .  . . 

Cannda  

Others  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom. 
United  States  . . 
Others  

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . 

United  States  

Canada. . .  

United  Kingdom. 
Others  


Value. 


20,551 
3,571 
107 
12 


3,423 
422 


4,847 
9,510 
847 


1,!83 
783 
47 


2,290 
5,008 
1,027 


602 
182 
15 


7,799 
481 
29 


106 
1,067 


1,155 
448 
90 
81 

4,870 
2,929 
675 
1,241 


16.433 
3,356 


9,992 
4,323 
432 
28 

2,737 
552 
104 


853 
732 
341 

90 

740 

161 

810 
136 
25 
101 


Total. 


24,241 

3,845 

15,204 
2,013 
8,325 
799 
8,309 
1,173 

1,774 

9,725 
19,789 

14,775 
3,393 


1,962 
107 


901 


1,072 
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Article. 


Cutlery  

Electrical  Apparatus 


Hardi 


Whence  Consigned. 


United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States  

Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States 

Germany  

Others  


Value. 


191 

350 
86 
7 


1,774 
414 

125 
40 


GRENADA. 


Sewing  Machines.  .  . . 

Other  Machinery  

Iron  

Cement  

Cordage  and  Twine.  . 

Colours  and  Materials 


United  Kingdom. 
'United  States  . . . 
Others.  .  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States  . . . 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 

Canada.  

Others  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States.. . . 
Others  


375 
3.18 
22 


598 
45G 
75 


6,284 
1,916 
334 


885 
154 
321 

2 


759 
1S2 
125 


ST.  LUCIA. 


Carriages  and  Perambulators . 

Bicycles  and  Tricycles  

Cutlery ...   

Lamps  and  Lanterns  

79798—2 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 


United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States  

Others  


United  States  

( rermany  

Denmaik  

United  Kingdom 
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Article. 


Hollow-ware,  Locks,  Scales,  etc. 


Sewing  Machines  

Engines  and  Boilers.  

Iron  and  Steel  mfrs. — 
Wire,  Pipes,  Sheets,  etc  

Nails  

Paints,  Colours  and  Materials.. 

Cement  ,  

Cordage  and  Twine  

Hardware  

Implements  of  Agriculture  

Lamps  and  Lanterns   

Machinery  

Sewing  Machines  


Whence  Imported. 


United  Kingdom  

United  States  

( lermany  

France  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

United  States   

France    

United  Kingdom  

France  

United  States  

Germany  

Canada  

United  Kingdom,  

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  . .   

France  

Denmark  

United  Kingdom.. 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Others  

ST.  VINCENT 

United  Kingdom..    .  . 

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  ! 

Others   

United  Kingdom .  . .  . 

United  States  

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  


Vahu 


1,784 

328 
99 
75 


50 
489 


875 
267 
408 


3,582 
255 
368 
34 
35 


60 
119 

68 


679 
95 
54 
26 


152 
787 


664 
142 
24 


1,951 
231 


827 
359 

8 


125 

326 
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Article. 


Telephone  Apparatus. 
Metal  Manufacture. . 


Rope  and  Cordage 


Cement . 


Paints 


Jewelry 


Whence  Imported. 


United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  . 

Canada   

Others  


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Uuited  States.  .  . 


United  Kingdom 

Denmark  

Germany   . 


United  Kingdom  

( T  n i ted  States   

British  North  America 


United  Kingdom 
Others  


Value. 


3,712 
649 
127 
12 


385 
192 
51 


794 
892 


422 
34 
14 


239 
43 


I.KEWARD  ISLANDS. 


Hardi 


Rails  and  Tram  way  s 


Sugar  Machinery  and  Agricultural 
Implements  ...     


Machinery,  other. 


Cement. 


Carriages,  Cars  and  Carts. 


Paints 


United  Kingdom. 

Canada  

United  States .  . . 
Others  


United  Kingdom 
United  States . .  . 
Others   


United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Others  


United  Kingdom 
United  States  . . 
Others   


United  Kingdom. 
United  States 
Others  


United  Kingdom 
United  States  .  .  . 
( >thers  


United  Kingdom. 
United  States.  .  . 
( >thers  


23,123 
577 
4,98^ 
2,169 


11,489 
1,554 
1,226 


14,546 
254 
1,028 


1,691 
1,113 
371 


3,693 
963 
1,618 


476 

2,026 
188 


1,618 
246 
477 
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Article. 

Whence  ( Jonsigned. 

Value. 

Total. 

x> 

3D 

Rope,  Cordage  and  Naval  Stores. . . 

United  Kingdom  

1,4-11 
79! ) 
1,104 

31 

Canada   

United  States    

Others  

3,435 

Jewellery  

United  Kingdom  

1,435 

1,774 

JAPAN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  March  29,  1915. 

TRADE  IN  MOTOR  CARS. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  motor  cars  in  Japan  is  from  1,500  to 
1,550.  Their  use  is  confined  to  the  capital  and  the  so-called  treaty  ports  and  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  There  can  be  no  large  demand  for  motor  cars  until  their 
use  becomes  more  general.  At  present  the  owners  of  motor  cars  are  either  wealthy 
Japanese  and  foreigners  or  the  garages,  of  which  there  are  a  few  both  in  the  capital 
and  the  treaty  ports.  Long  excursions  are  seldom  undertaken  as  the  roads  are  too 
bad  and  too  narrow.  The  demand  has  so  far  been  principally  supplied  by  light  Ameri- 
can cars,  which  can  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a  much  cheaper  figure  than  those 
imported  from  France,  England  or  Germany.  The  import  figures  for  the  years 
1912-14,  are  as  follows: — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Automobiles   516,979  605,016  240,610 

Parts   377,410  505,029  257,812 

The  year  1914  therefore  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  more  than  50  per 
cent,  and  whilst  a  part  of  the  decrease  may  be  due  to  the  war,  the  returns  would  also 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  market  was  being  overdone. 

The  amount  of  business  done  by  the  garages  does  not  promise  any  large  demand 
for  cars  for  hire.  Several  taxis  have  recently  started  in  Tokyo,  but  so  far  have  not 
met  with  much  success.  The  Japanese  public  do  not  understand  the  system  of  hailing 
a  taxi  in  the  street,  and  the  competition  of  the  rickshaws  has  proved  rather  too  strong. 
There  are  about  thirty  motor  lorries  in  Japan  which  are  used  chiefly  for  military  and 
postal  purposes,  the  purchases  being  made  abroad  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

British  firms  doing  business  in  Japan  have  not  specialized  to  any  great  extent  in 
motor  cars.  A  list  of  the  British  firms,  however,  who  are  interested  in  this  trade 
together  with  the  names  of  the  leading  Japanese  importers  of  motor  cars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  File  No. 
A-1382.) 
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DEMAND  FOR  MOTOR  CYCLES. 


The  use  of  motor  cycles  in  Japan  is  spreading  among  the  middle  class  and  tne 
possibilities  for  extension  in  this  business  would  therefore  seem  to  be  greater  than  in. 
the  sale  of  motor  cars.  The  customs  figures  do  not  separate  motor  cycles  from  ordinary 
cycles,  but  the  number  at  present  in  use  in  Japan  may  be  placed  at  from  550  to  600, 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  hands  of  importers,  jobbers  and  dealers.  Both  British  and 
American  makes  are  imported,  the  favourite  makes  being  "  Triumph,"  "  Humber," 
"  Indian,"  and  "  Harley  Davidson."  In  order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  duty  pay- 
able, motor  cycles  are  now  being  imported  in  parts  and  put  together  in  Japan.  A  list 
of  the  British  and  Japanese  firms  interested  in  motor  cycles  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Kefer  File  No. 
A-1382.) 

MARKET  FOR  BICYCLES. 


Bicycles  are  in  general  use  throughout  Japan  amongst  shop  boys,  messengers,  etc., 
and  the  total  number  of  machines  in  the  country  is  placed  at  from  500,000  to  550,000. 
The  demand  is  principally  for  cheap  machines,  averaging  about  $30  each.  These  are 
supplied  by  Japanese  makers  who  import  spokes  and  ball  bearings. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  bicycles  in  recent  years  due  largely 
to  increased  home  manufacture  and  the  import  of  parts  which  are  put  together  on 
arrival.  Those  who  desire  a  better  class  machine,  however,  still  buy  imported  cycles, 
of  which  90  per  cent  come  from  the  United  Kindom,  the  favourite  makes  being  "  Budge 
Whitworth,"  "  Triumph,"  and  "  Swift." 

The  imports  of  cycles  and  cycle  parts  (including  motor  cycle  parts)  for  1912-14 
were  as  follows: — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

849,465  835,049  390,511 

1,153,415         1,299,232  644,583 


Cycles.  .  .  . 
Cycle  parts 


IMPORTS  OF  TIRES. 


Tires  are  now  being  successfully  made  by  the  Japanese  and  although  a  certain 
amount  will  always  be  imported,  an  annual  decrease  in  the  imports  must  in  the  future 
be  expected.  A  large  foreign  rubber  company  have  opened  a  factory  and  are  making 
tires,  including  motor  tires  and  ricksha  tires,  for  domestic  and  export  use. 

The  imports  of  tires  for  1912-14  were  as  follows: — 

1912.  1913.  1914. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Tires   1,113,353         1,038,701  431,900 


SILK  MARKET  RELIEF. 


The  silk  situation  in  Japan  was  reviewed  in  a  report  which  appeared  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  585.  It  was  here  stated  that  in  view  of  the  heavy  drop  in  silk  prices  the 
Government  had  proposed  as  a  measure  of  relief  the  formation  of  a  new  company 
which  would  buy  silk  on  the  market  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  prices  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  bring  in  a  fair  profit  to  the  silk  filaturers  and  the  cocoon  growers.  The 
scheme  has  progressed  in  spite  of  warnings  from  foreign  export  houses  that  the  buyers 
in  the  United  States  would  not  favour  it  and  that  they  would  probably  purchase  of 
Chinese  silk  in  larger  quantities.  At  the  inauguration  meeting  it  was  reported  that 
the  new  company,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Imperial  Silk  Yarn  Company,  in  under- 
taking the  purchase  and  export  of  raw  silk  would  pay  respect  to  all  the  existing  organs 
for  the  silk  export,  and  would  rely  upon  the  assiduous  working  of  the  foreign  and 
Japanese  export  firms.    At  this  meeting  also  the  objects  of  the  scheme  and  the  cir- 
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cumstances  Leading  fco  the  organization  of  the  company  were  explained  in  an  address 
by  the  Ynv-M  inistor  for  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  substance  of  this  address 
as  reported  in  the  Japan  Advertiser  of  March  23,  is  as  follows: — 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

rhe  outbreak  of  war  last  year  placed  the  silk  spinners  in  a  very  difficult  condi- 
rion.  The  Government  and  those  concerned  in  the  industry  had  long  been  discussing 
means  of  relief,  but  had  failed  to  find  out  what  steps  to  take  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  meantime  the  Diet  was  dissolved  so  that  the  passing  of  law  for  that  purpose  became 
ossible.  The  draft  of  Imperial  Ordinance  presented  subsequently  to  the  Privy 
Council  was  vetoed  by  that  body.  Therefore  the  Government  decided  on  the  3rd 
instant  to  organize  a  subsidized  company  and  announced  that  intention  to  the  seri- 
:ultural  conference  held  the  next  day,  which  heartily  approved  it.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  that  company,  Baron  Shibusawa  and  many  influential  spinners  had  done  their 
best  in  arriving  at  the  understanding  as  to  various  important  points.  In  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  president,  the  Government  and  those  concerned  in  the  affair  were  desirous 
that  the  choice  may  be  made  from  among  those  who  are  not  directly  engaged  in  this 
trade  for  the  sake  of  fairness.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  And  a  well  qualified  man 
■for  the  post,  the  nomination  has  been  made  from  among  the  traders  in  this  line.  As 
'.to  the  assignment  of  shares,  the  Government  was  desirous  that  the  shares  may  be 
^distributed  to  as  many  spinners  as  possible  for  the  reason  that  the  enterprise  has  for 
its  object  the  relief  of  the  silk  trade  in  the  country  in  general ;  and  the  concern 
should  not  be  monopolized  by  a  few.  But  inasmuch  as  no  delay  in  the  organization 
was  to  be  allowed,  the  assignment  of  all  shares  have  been  temporarily  made  to  those 
who  are  in  Yokohama  and  Tokyo.  This  being  so,  these  shares  are  to  be  distributed 
to  those  other  spinners  who  may  apply  for  them  afterward  in  due  proportion.  It  is 
to  be  stated  that  though  this  company  takes  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  company,  it 
would  not  pay  any  large  dividends  to  shareholders  for  the  reason  the  company's  real 
>object  is  not  in  its  own  profit,  but  in  the  relief  of  silk  trade  in  general.  This  being 
-so  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  rate  of  dividends  will  not  in  any  case  exceed  8  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  this  even  in  case  the  business  of  the  company  is  financially 
-successful.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  have  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  real 
intention  of  this  company.  Though  this  company  is  to  engage  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  silk  yarn,  it  would  pay  special  attention  not  to  encroach  upon  the  best  interest 
of  the  existing  silk  dealers  and  of  export  firms.  Some  have  also  entertained  doubt 
whether  this  company  would  or  would  not  engage  in  the  teiki  (time)  exchange  transac- 
tions. To  alleviate  such  doubt,  it  is  to  be  explained  that  the  object  of  the  company 
being  the  maintenance  of  the  price  of  raw  silk  in  a  way  not  disturbing  the  normal 
condition  of  supply  and  demand  as  already  announced,  it  would  neither  undertake 
any  teiki  transaction  directly  nor  by  any  indirect  means.  The  company's  business 
would  be  limited  to  the  genbutsu  (spot  delivery)  transactions  only.  Among  the  pro- 
moters of  the  company,  a  fear  has  been  entertained  that  some  of  the  spinners  in  the 
country  may  resort  to  an  abuse  of  the  relief  measures  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
company;  that  is  to  say,  some  spinners  may  turn  out  silk  yarn  of  inferior  quality 
and  sell  it  to  the  company.  Should  such  an  abuse  be  resorted  to,  it  would  really 
defeat  the  end  for  which  this  company  has  been  started.  To  prevent  such  an  abuse, 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  company  would  not  buy  any  yarn  unless  it  passed  the 
examination  of  the  Silk  Conditioning  House. 

The  above  are  the  most  important  points  taken  up  for  discussion  among  the 
promoters  and  the  Government.  Therefore  it  is  desirous  that  those  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  carrying  on  of  business  of  the  company  should  never  fail  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  true  end  of  the  company.  The  Government  would  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  make  a  disbursement  of  yen  5,000,000  subsidy  to  the  company  and  issue  Govern- 
ment orders  pertaining  to  the  conditions  which  the  company  have  to  fulfil  in  carrying 
on  the  business. 
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CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  April  7,  1915. 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  CHINA. 

The  total  value  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1913  was  hk.  tls.  973,468,- 
103,  of  which  imports  represent  tls.  570,162,557  and  exports  tls.  403,305,54-6.  The  year 
was  a  record  one  in  the  overseas  commerce  of  the  country  both  for  imports  and 
exports,  the  latter  increasing  by  nearly  tls.  33,000,000  and  imports  by  tls.  130,000,000 
over  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  export  trade  of  China  consists  almost  entirely  of  natural  products,  many  of 
which  are  unique  and  peculiar  to  the  country  itself.  The  number  and  variety  of  these 
articles  of  export  go  to  show  the  great  extent  of  the  productive  capacity  of  China  and 
the  variations  of  latitude  and  climate  which  make  the  production  of  such  a  variety 
of  articles  possible.  China  now  maintains  direct  commercial  relations  with  almost 
every  civilized  country,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the  South  American 
Republics  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  whole  of  Europe,  North  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  all  Asiatic  countries  are  importers  of  Chinese  goods. 

LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS. 

The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  publish  a  list  of  the  principal  exports  from  China, 
comprising  the  articles  given  below,  with  their  values,  for  the  years  1912-13 : — 

Value. 


1912. 

1913. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Hk.  Tls. 

Animals,  living  

  6,146,183 

6,731,303 

  1,019,758 

1,139,247 

  17,642,648 

24,962,787 

  23,374,159 

23,296,876 

  223,512 

309,763 

  848,256 

1,163,187 

4,435,336 
1,325,477 

  1,173,626 

  6,257,640 

9,513,947 

Chinaware,  earthenware  and  pottery..  . 

  1,921,742 

2,132,269 

  795,815 

364,681 

Clothing,  Chinese,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

  1,113,396 

822,177 

Coal  

  3,362,609 

6,592,078 

Cotton .  .  .  .  

  17,251,629 

16,586,631 

  693,801 

910,683 

  1,984,578 

2,943,956 

  2,369,946 

2,788,061 

Feathers,  duck,  fowl,  etc  

  1,239,220 

1,484,857 

  35,376 

58,946 

3,835,261 

  3,195,690 

3,199,953 

  974,791 

754,521 

  1,617,683 

1,898,815 

  3*261,968 

610,112 

  1,684,323 

1,553,544 

fresh,  of  all  kinds  

  1,459,588 

1.4S5.977 

Ginger,  fresh  and  preserved  

  185,237 

191,783 

  2,012,927 

1,566,305 

  3,598,991 

5,038,217 

  590,844 

535,895 

  1,288,691 

1,058,357 
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list  OF  principal  exports — Continued. 


Value. 


Joss  sticks  

Leather  

Lily  flowers,  dried  

Liquorice  

Mats  

Matting  

Meats  

Medicines  

Metals  and  minerals  

Nankeens  

Nutgalls  

Oil.  bean  

"  ground-nut  

"    vegetable,  other  kinds  

Oils,  essential  (aniseed,  cassia  leaf,  etc.) 

Paper  

Samshu  (native  wine)  

Seeds   

Seed-cake  

Silk  

Skins  and  hides,  undressed  

Skins,  dressed  

dressed,  made  up  

"      (furs),  dressed  and  undressed.  .  . 

Straw  braid  

Sugar  

Tallow,  animal  

"  vegetable  

Tea  

Timber  and  wood  of  all  kinds  

Tobacco,  leaf  and  prepared  

Varnish  

Vegetables,  dried  and  fresh  

Vermicelli  and  marcaroni  

Wool,  camels  .  .   .  .  \ 

"     (hair),  goats  | 

"  sheeps  

Sundries,  n.o.e  


1  Q  1  9 

1913. 

±lk.  IIS. 

Hk.  TIs. 

379,750 

369,129 

732,647 

593,270 

387,222 

379,160 

179,811 

336,444 

1,569,909 

1,786,871 

2,173,466 

2,051,799 

3,382,562 

3,989,921 

3,028,413 

3,789,058 

14,522,182 

14,814,557 

2,328,099 

2,358,551 

816,556 

1,070,409 

3,949,829 

3,732,012 

3,552,069 

2,832,998 

6,643,497 

4,849,182 

900,421 

1,194,903 

3,250,359 

3,181,543 

856,436 

877,615 

19,369,002 

17,869,242 

887,130 

1,410,849 

93,557,441 

104,874,814 

12,353,190 

19,789,254 

924,798 

11,276,649 

1,034,015 

1,252,462 

884,366 

1,609,028 

7,643,559 

5,074,043 

•i   rrco  oao 

1,5oZ,sUs 

C  O  A   O  CT  O 

298,873 

1,275,687 

2,333,759 

2,266,961 

33,777,517 

33,936,769 

2,446.208 

2,555,230 

2,965,021 

2,555,874 

845,966 

841,307 

2,207,183 

2,502,262 

2,571,413 

2,773,976 

1,199,997 

1,168,902 

5,662,885 

5,487,543 

9,326,955 

10,743,864 

In  such  an  extensive  list  of  articles  of  export,  there  are  many  lines  of  goods  which 
have  a  statistical  interest  only  to  European  consumers,  as  they  are  evidently  only 
exported  to  Asiatic  countries  or  for  the  consumption  of  Chhiesa  residents  abroad. 
Thus,  Chinese  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes  are  never  sold  to  foreigners.  The  same 
also  applies  to  Chinese  furniture  and  books,  and  to  certain  kinds  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  miscellaneous  articles,  which  are  only  consumed  by  the  Chinese  themselves  or 
by  other  Asiatic  people.  It  is  only  necessary  therefore  to  mention  such  articles  and 
to  state  their  value  in  a  review  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country. 

It  will  furthermore  be  noted  that  Hong  Kong  is  treated  as  a  foreign  country  as 
regards  all  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China,  although  it  is  evident  that  Hong 
Kong  does  not  consume  all  the  goods  which  come  in  and  pass  out  of  that  colony,  but 
that  the  bulk  of  its  trade  represents  goods  in  transit  for  distribution  and  consumption 
elsewhere. 

Quantities  and  values  as  quoted  in  this  report  are  as  follows: — 

Picul  =  pounds. 
Catty  =  1^  pounds. 

Thus,  picul  1  =  catties  100. 
Hk.  tael  varies  from  0-625  to  0-675  cents  Canadian  currency  according  to 

exchange. 

The  different  classes  of  export  will  be  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  value 
and  not  alphabetically  as  above. 
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SILK  AND  SILK  PRODUCTS. 

The  highest  in  value  of  all  the  articles  exported  from  China  are  silk  and  silk 
products,  representing  in  1912  in  value  tls.  93,557,441  and  in  1913  tls.  104,874,814,  or 
slightly  over  25  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  export  trade  of  the  country. 

The  exports  of  silk  are  classified  as  follows,  with  the  values  for  the  years  1912 
and  1913:— 


1912. 

1913. 

Tls. 

Tls. 

....  7,919,621 

4,879,365 

....  10,457,372 

10,547,082 

.  .   .  .  34,377,497 

45,602,397 

..   ..  5,906,131 

4,866,266 

425 

....  1,073,020 

446,123 

..  4,410,493 

6,983,583 

.  .   .  .  3,546,598 

184,859 

..   ..  2,459,529 

2,328,098 

....  5,487,364 

6,672,728 

....  906,590 

645,781 

.  .    .  .  11,470,197 

14,235,709 

....  4,633,590 

6,638,069 

..   ..  909,014 

844,754 

Any  increase  observable  in  1913  was  in  steam  filatures  and  piece  goods. 

The  silk  trade  of  China  increased  by  over  tls.  11,000,000  in  1913  beyond  the  figures 
for  1912,  yet  the  industry  is  said  to  be  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  production 
could  be  vastly  increased  were  more  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  adopted,  par- 
ticularly in  the  breeding  of  the  worms. 

Silk  is  produced  in  some  portion  of  almost  every  province  of  China,  and  wherever 
the  mulberry  tree  can  be  grown  the  production  of  cocoons  is  carried  on.  But  the  great 
centre  of  the  industry  is  around  about  Shanghai,  the  delta  of  the  Yangtze  river  in 
the  central  part  of  China,  and  Canton  in  the  south,  the  principal  shipping  ports  being 
Shanghai  and  Canton. 

Wild  silk  is  only  produced  in  the  north,  principally  in  Southern  Manchuria.  The 
worms  are  here  fed  upon  oak  leaves  instead  of  those  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Conse- 
quently the  silk  thread  is  heavy  and  coarse  and  goes  to  make  the  famous  pongee  and 
Shantung  silks  of  commerce.  The  ports  of  shipment  of  this  class  of  silk  are  Chefoo 
and  Tsingtao. 

Practically  every  European  country,  excepting  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  annually  consume  large  quantities  of  China  silk.  France  and  Italy  are  the 
largest  importers;  Great  Britain  imports  a  very  considerable  quantity  and  Germany 
slightly  less;  British  India  is  a  large  consumer,  over  50  per  cent  of  all  hand-reeled 
yellow  silk  goes  to  India  every  year.  The  United  States  also  imports  large  quantities 
of  Chinese  raw  silk.  Hong  Kong  and  Korea  are  the  largest  consumers  of  silk  piece- 
goods,  doubtless  to  be  used  as  native  clothing.  France  and  Japan  together  take  nearly 
all  of  the  cocoons  exported,  and  more  pongees  go  to  France  than  to  any  other  country. 

Note. — In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  silk  industry  of  China  a  full  report  upon 
it  will  be  prepared  at  some  future  time. 

TEA. 

In  the  value  of  Chinese  exports  abroad,  tea  ranks  next  to  silk. 

The  total  exportation  of  tea  of  all  kinds  in  1912  was  as  follows: — 

Piculs  1,481,700  of  the  value  of  tls.  33,777,517,  and  in  1913  piculs  1,442,109  of 
the  value  of  tls.  33,936,769. 

These  figures  show  no  appreciable  expansion  of  the  tea  trade  during  the  past 
year.  In  green  and  black  teas  the  figures  for  1913  show  a  decline  in  the  trade  below 
those  of  the  previous  year,  while  brick  tea,  particularly  black,  shows  an  increase.  For 
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the  two  years,  however,  the  total  figures  remain  practically  the  same.  This  is  due 
not  so  much  to  a  slackness  in  demand,  but  to  a  falling  off  in  production,  estimated  to 
be  as  much  as  BO  per  rent  less  than  in  1912. 

Black  Tea.— Total  exports  1912,  piculs  648,544,  value  tls.  15,798,971;  1913,  piculs 
547,708,  value  tls.  14.387.S69. 

1913. 


Piculs. 

Congous   388,748 

Oolongs   62,434 

Souchongs   29,692 

Pouchongs   4,689 

Flowery  Pekoe  t   3,413 

Orange  Pekoe  \   4,507 

Scented  Caper   2,166 

Unclassed   40,249 

Log  and  stalk   11,810 


547,708 


The  above  figures  show  that  the  low-priced  Congous  is  the  class  of  Chinese  black 
tea  that  is  most  in  demand. 

Of  Chinese  black  teas,  Kussia  annually  takes  piculs  220,000;  Great  Britain, 
piculs  74,000;  Hong  Kong,  piculs  98,000;  Germany,  piculs  31,000;  the  United  States, 
piculs  50,000;  Canada,  piculs  5,300;  and  other  countries  the  balance  in  varying 
quantities. 

Green  Tea.— Total  exports  1912,  piculs  310,157,  value,  tls.  11,056,391;  1913,  piculs 
277,343,  value,  tls.  10,889,666. 

1913. 


Piculs. 

Young  Hyson   83,172 

Hyson   74,092 

Wysan   4,857 

Imperial   710 

Gunpowder   113,310 

Unclassed   1,202 


277,343 


The  largest  markets  for  Chinese  green  teas  are  the  United  States,  which  took  in 
1913  piculs  95,000;  Russia,  piculs  70,000  ;  France,  piculs  57,000  ;  British  India,  piculs 
15,500;  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt  and  Aden,  piculs  13,000,  and  Canada,  piculs  5,000. 

Brick  Tea.— Black,  total  exports  1912,  piculs  342,681 ;  1913,  piculs  430,819.  Green, 
total  exports  1912,  piculs  163,780 ;  1913,  piculs  1>75,201. 

Tablet  Tea.— Total  exports  1913,  piculs  9,843. 

Russia  takes  the  whole  quantity  of  brick  and  tablet  tea  exported  from  China.  Of 
the  total  export  trade  of  teas  of  all  kinds  in  191$,  amounting  to  piculs  1,442,109, 
Russia  consumed  no  less  than  piculs  905,967,  or  62^  per  cent. 

Tea  dust  to  the  value  of  tls.  9,067  was  also  exported  in  1913,  mostly  to  Hong 
Kong  and  some  to  Trance  and  the  United  States.  In  former  years  tea  dust  seems  to 
have  been  exported  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  present.  It  is  probably  now 
made  into  bricks  instead. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS  AND  FURS.. 

The  export  trade  in  hides  and  skins  is  next  in  order  of  value  and  is  an  important 
business.  The  total  exportations  of  all  kinds  in  1912  amounted  to  a  value  of  tls.  14,312,- 
003  and  in  1913  to  tls.  22,169,365. 
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Furs  and  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals  were  in  addition  exported  in  the  former 
year  to  the  value  of  tls.  884,336,  and  in  1913  to  tls.  1,609,028.  These  figures  show  to 
what  extent  the  export  of  hides  and  skins  has  increased,  over  50  per  cent  in  hides  and 
skins  and  nearly  90  per  cent  in  furs.  In  the  former  case,  the  increase  was  mostly 
shown  in  the  figures  for  cow  and  buffalo  hides,  which  increased  in  1913  to  the  extent 
of  over  tls.  6,000,000  over  any  previous  year  of  which  we  have  a  record,  the  figures  for 

1912  being  tls.  8,768,669  and  those  for  1913  tls.  15,184,344. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS,  UNDRESSED:  COW  AND  BUFFALO. 

The  total  exportation  under  this  head  amounted  in  1912  to  tls.  8,768,669  and  in 

1913  to  tls.  15,184,344. 

Cow  and  buifalo  hides  all  come  from  South  China  points,  and  are  principally 
shipped  to  the  following  countries: — 

Hong  Kong,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States,  all  take  practically 
the  same  quantities  annually,  and  75  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  go  to  those 
countries.  Great  Britain  only  consumed  in  value  tls.  360,000  of  the  total  exports  of 
1912,  and  Belgium  double  this  quantity. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS,   UNDRESSED:  HORSE,  ASS  AND  MULE. 

The  total  exports  in  1912  were  tls.  82,926,  and  in  1913,  tls.  245,821. 
The  above  all  come  from  North  and  Central  China.    The  United  States  takes  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  abroad. 

HIDES   AND   SKINS,  UNTANNED :  GOAT. 

The  total  exports  amounted  in  1912  to  tls.  3,322,443,  and  in  1913  to  tlfe.  4,067,708, 
coming  from  North  and  Central  China,  Tientsin  and  Hankow  being  the  chief  shipping 
points. 

The  United  States  has  for  years  taken  nearly  all  the  goat  skins  which  China  has 
exported.  Of  the  total  shipments  in  1912  the  United  States  received  in  value  tls. 
2,487,76*5,  or  75  per  cent,  and  the  same  applies  to  previous  years.  Great  Britain  in 
the  same  year  took  tls.  100,000  in  value;  France  the  same  amount,  and  Belgium 
tls.  400,000. 

SKINS  AND  HIDES  UNDRESSED  :  SHEEP. 

The  total  exports  in  1912  amounted  to  tls.  147,838,  and  in  1913  to  tls.  234,829. 

Sheep  skins  come  from  North  China,  and  are  nearly  all  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  Bussia.  The  former  in  1912  took  tls.  77,000,  and  Bussia  tls.  55,000.  In  the 
latter  country  sheep  skins  are  largely  used  for  clothing. 

SKINS    AND   HIDES:  UNCLASSED. 

The  total  exports  in  1912  amounted  to  tls.  31,769,  and  in  1913,  tls.  56,552.  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong  take  practically  all  of  the  above  export. 

SKINS,  DRESSED  AND  TANNED. 

The  total  exports  in  1912  amounted  to  tls.  924,798,  and  in  1913  to  tls.  1,127,649, 
divided  as  follows  : — 

Tls.  Tls. 

(ioat,        exports,    1912                               499,608       1913   431,320 

Kid               „         ,                                   28,423    25,517 

Lan.h            „         „                                  396.277    670,326 

Unclasscd       „          „                                         490        u    486 

Great  Britain  took  over  50  per  cent  of  this  class  of  skins  in  1912,  and  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany  the  remainder. 
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SKINS,,  DRESSED  AM)  MADE  UP. 

The  exports  of  clothing,  mats  and  rugs  amounted  in  1912  to  tls.  1,084,015,  and 
in  L913  to  tls.  1,26®,46&,  made  up  as  follows :— 

Tls.  Tls. 

Dog,             exports,    1912   230,115      1913   430,715 

Goat,  clothing     n          ,   377       »    ,   1,217  . 

Goat,  mats                    „    ..    414,314        ,   358,554 

KM                             „    111,573    138,330 

Lamb                -    228,046    211,709 

Sheep                „           m    12,544        „    16,676 

Unclassed           m         „    37,046        „    65,241 

Greal  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  the  United  States  take  the  greater  quantity 
of  the  exports  of  this  class. 

Of  do-  skins,  the  United  States  took  in  1912  tls.  166,000,  and  Great  Britain 
tls.  40,000. 

Of  the  exports  of  goat  skins,  mats  and  rugs,  France  imported  in  the  same  year 
50  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  of  kid  and  lamb  clothing,  Great  Britain  took  over  50  per 
cent. 

Sheep  skin  clothing,  mats  and  rugs  go  in  almost  equal  quantities  to  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  Bussia. 


FURS  AND  SKINS,  DRESSED  AND  UNDRESSED. 


The  total  exports  in  1912  amounted  to  tls.  884,3)66  ;  and  in  1913  to  tls.  1,609,028, 
made  up  as  follows : — 

Tls.  Tls. 

Fox,              exports,    1912                        281,689      1913   517.137 

Marmot              „          „                               54,416          „   68,122 

Raccoon             „         ,                             25,889   -t   124,095 

Sable                  „          „                                 1,691          ,,   15,095) 

Weasel                „                                       140,673          „   221,349 

Tails  of  all  kinds             „                              14,098          „    10,847 

Unclassed           ,,         „                            365,890    652,379 

Great  Britain  takes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  fox  skins  exported ;  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  the  remainder.  The  United  Kingdom,  Kussia  and 
the  United  States  tajse  the  bulk  of  the  marmot  and  raccoon  skins.  Sables  are  shipped 
for  the  most  part  to  Russia.  Weasel  skins  are  sent  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  States  in  almost  equal  quantities.  Tails  nearly  all  go  to  England. 
Unclassed  furs  are  equally  distributed  among  the  countries  named. 


BEANS. 


The  cultivation  of  the  soya  bean  in  Manchuria  and  other  parts  of  China  is  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  country,  and  the  export  of  this  commodity  and  its 
derivatives — bean  oil  and  bean  cake — has  therefore  attained  large  dimensions.  The 
3oya  bean  of  Manchuria  having  been  dealt  with  on  several  occasions  in  previous  trade 
reports,  it  is  only  necessary  to  record  the  figures  which  show  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  export  trade  in  this  product. 

The  annual  exportation  of  beans  from  China  has  varied  little  since  1909  and  even 
in  the  years  of  the  revolution,  1911-12,  the  exports  were  up  to  the  volume  of  preceding 
years,  showing  to  what  little  extent  the  northern  portion  of  China  was  affected  by 
the  political  disturbances. 

The  total  exportation  abroad  in  1912  was  piculs  10,934,180,  valued  at  tls.  23,374,119. 
and  in  1913  piculs  10,325,964,  valued  at  tls.  23,296,876.  Although  the  volume  decreased 
in  the  latter  year  by  over  piculs  600,000  the  value  remained  practically  the  same. 
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Beans  are  cultivated  in  almost  every  province  of  China.  In  the  southernmost 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  a  winter  crop,  and  are  planted  after  the  rice  crop  has 
been  reaped,  but  by  far  the  greater  quantity  comes  from  Manchuria  and  the  provinces 
north  of  the  Yangtze  river. 

Russia  is  the  greatest  market  for  Manchurian  beans,  that  country  having  taken 
in  1912  no  less  than  piculs  5,360,000,  or  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
from  China,  shipments  being  made  via  the  frontier  with  the  Pacific  ports  of  Russia, 
the  great  outlet  being  Suifenho.  European  countries  annually  consume  a  C3rtain 
quantity  of  the  exports  of  Chinese  beans,  as  the  following  figures  show :  Great  Britain, 
piculs  1,000,000;  Netherlands,  piculs  300,000;  Belgium,  piculs  130,000;  Germany, 
piculs  87,000;  France,  piculs  400,000;  Italy,  piculs  500,000.  Of  Asiatic  countries, 
Hong  Kong  in  1912  took  piculs  700,000;  Dutch  Indies,  piculs  330,000;  Singapore, 
piculs  120,000;  Japan  coming  next  to  Russia  with  an  annual  consumption  of  piculs 
2,000,000. 

The  great  ports  of  shipment  are:  Suifenho  for  the  Russian  frontier,  and  Dairen, 
Newchwang  and  Hankow  for  European  ports. 

BEAN  OIL. 

A  derivative  of  the  soya  bean  and  a  considerable  item  in  the  Chinese  export  trade 
is  bean  oil,  of  which  there  was  exported  in  1912  piculs  525,688,  valued  at  tls.  3,949,829, 
and  in  1913  piculs  491,817,  valued  at  tls.  3,732,012,  or  somewhat  less. 

Customs  returns  show  that  Belgium  received  the  largest  amount  of  the  export  of 
bean  oil  from  China  in  1912,  the  figures  as  given  being  picults  238,355,  of  a  value  of 
tls.  1,744,267,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  is  obviously  incorrect  as  to  the 
ultimate  consumption  of  this  commodity,  and  although  shipments  w?r?  do  ibtless 
made  to  Antwerp  the  oil  as  is  well  known  is  mostly  u^ed  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
whe  e  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  margarine  and  soap. 

Hong  Kong  annually  takes  piculs  37,000,  probably  all  for  Chinese  consumption, 
being  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  cooking.  Japan  imports  piculs  1,000,000  ;  Russia, 
piculs  400,000;  Great  Britain,  piculs  200,000;  France,  Holland  and  Germany  as 
stated  probably  obtain  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  through  Antwerp,  for  the  figures  for 
direct  shipment  to  these  countries  are  small. 

BEAN  CAKE. 

This  is  the  residue  of  beans  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  and  is  shipped  in 
cakes  of  various  sizes,  circular  in  form,  from  the  dimensions  of  a  small  flat  cheese 
to  the  size  of  a  grindstone.  Bean  cake  is  mostly  used  for  manure,  but  sometimes  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  It  is  a  large  business,  representing  in  1912  an  export  of  piculs 
8,162,989,  of  a  value  of  Tls.  17,692,648,  and  in  191,3,  piculs  11,818,443,  of  a  value  of 
Tls.  24,962,787. 

Of  this  large  quantity,  Japan  and  Formosa  take  practically  all,  their  imports  in 
1912  being  piculs  7,797,368,  and  Russia  consumes  the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  No  bean 
cake  is  shipped  to  Europe,  but  the  United  States  in  1912  imported  piculs  31,000, 
valued  at  Tls.  56,000.    A  great  quantity  is  also  used  in  China  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

SEEDS. 

The  cultivation  of  seeds  of  various  kinds  both  for  the  expression  of  their  oils 
(of  which  the  Chinese  annually  consume  great  quantities  for  culinary  purposes)  as 
well  as  for  the  export  abroad,  of  both  seeds  and  oil,  has  for  many  years  been  a  large 
business  in  China. 

The  total  exportations  of  all  kinds  in  1912  were  valued  at  Tls.  19,369,002;  and 
in  1913,  at  Tls.  17,869,242. 
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SESSAMUM  SEED. 

S(  ssamum  seed  is  the  most  important  of  this  class,  as  the  following  figures  will 
indicate : 

Exports  in  L912  were  pieuls  2,000,000,  valued  at  Tls.  11,965,845. 
Exports  in   L913  were  piculs  2,034,647.  valued  at  Tls.  12,372,194. 

Sessamum  seed  is  cultivated  in  many  provinces,  but  the  extensive  fertile  area  of 
tW  Yangtze  Valley  in  Central  China  produces  by  far  the  greater  quantity.  Hankow 
is  the  greal  shipping  port,  and  in  1912  the  exports  from  that  port  to  other  points  in 
China  and  abroad  aggregated  piculs  1,903,926,  valued  at  Tls.  11,518,752. 

Of  the  exports  of  1912,  Germany  and  Holland  together  took  piculs  1,450,000, 
valued  a1  Tls.  8,736,593;  Italy,  piculs  1,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  piculs  700,000; 
Greal  Britain,  piculs  200,000;  and  Japan,  piculs  600,000. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  above  importing  countries  prefer  to  express  the  oil  them- 

-  rather  than  to  import  that  extracted  in  China.  The  uses  for  sessamum  seed 
oil  are  the  same  as  those  for  bean  oil,  that  is  for  making  butter,  margarine  and  soap 

[or  the  production  of  other  edible  oils  and  fats. 

Sessamum  seed  is  also  known  as  sesame,  sim-sim,  til,  gingally,  and  beni-seed. 

RAPE  SEED. 

The  total  export  of  rape  seed  in  1912  was  piculs  805,959,  valued  at  Tls.  2,600,000, 
and  in  1913,  piculs  616,773,  valued  at  Tls.  1,942,480. 

Rape  seed  is  mostly  cultivated  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  Shanghai,  Soochow, 
Hangchow,  and  Chinkiang;  Shanghai  being  the  chief  shipping  port.  Considerable 
quantities  are  also  shipped  from  Tientsin,  in  the  north. 

Rape  seed  oil  is  mostly  used  for  burning,  and  the  seed  cake  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  for  fodder  and  manure,  the  same  as  bean  cake. 

Japan  consumes  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  exports  of  rape  seed — 
piculs  452,534  in  1912.  In  the  same  year  Great  Britain  imported  piculs  49,000,  and 
Belgium,  France  and  Italy  together,  piculs  265,000. 

SEEDS:  OTHER  KINDS. 

Other  seeds  not  enumerated  are  annually  exported,  no  doubt  to  be  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  foregoing. 

Total  of  seeds  n.o.e.  in  1912,  piculs  976,669,  value  Tls.  33,323,273. 
Total  of  seeds  n.o.e.  1913,  piculs  755,586,  value  Tls.  1,873,589. 
European  countries  as  well  as  Asiatic  Russia  and  Japan  are  included  in  the- 
consumption  of  the  above. 

COTTON  SEED. 

The  total  exports  of  cotton  ,seed  in  1912  were  piculs  307,638,  value  Tls.  353,120, 
and  in  1913,  piculs  182,494,  value  Tls.  222,350. 

Nearly  all  the  cotton  seed  goes  to  Japan,  the  export  to  this  country  in  1912  being 
piculs  288,725. 

MELON  SEED. 

For  the  past  five  years,  China  has  exported  melon  seed  to  the  annual  value  of 
about  Tls.  400,000,  practically  all  of  which  goes  to  Hong  Kong,  for  distribution  to 
other  Asiatic  countries. 

Melon  seeds  play  a  prominent  part  in  Chinese  social  life.  They  are  always 
brought  in  with  the  cup  of  tea  when  a  guest  calls,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  tea 
houses.  They  are  simply  cracked  between  the  teeth  and  the  kernel  extracted  by  way 
of  diversion  while  passing  the  time. 
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APRICOT  SEED. 

Apricot  kernels  are  exported  in  varying  quantities  yearly. 

1912  piculs  37,397,  valued  at  Tls.  773,801 

1913  piculs  46,020,  valued  at  Tls.  971,681 

Germany  imports  more  of  the  above  export  than  any  other  country,  and  Italy 
is  next  in  order.  Great  Britain  imported  in  1912  the  value  of  Tls.  25,000.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  apricot  seeds,  bitter  and  sweet,  and  they  are  probably  imported  for  their 
oils. 

VEGETABLE  OILS. 

In  addition  to  bean  oil  already  referred  to,  China  annually  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  other  forms  of  vegetable  oil. 

In  the  Customs  reports,  such  oils  are  all  classed  under  one  heading  as  "  Vege- 
table Oils,  Other  Kinds."  Such  exports  comprise  the  oils  of  sessamum  and  rape 
seed,  mustard  and  cabbage  seed,  wood  oil  so  called,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cotton 
seed  oil,  not  including  ground-nut  oil,  which  is  classed  under  a  special  heading  by 
itself. 

Total  exports  of  the  above  in  1912  were  piculs  672,236,  valued  at  Tls.  6,643,497, 
and  in  1913,  a  less  quantity,  piculs  568,268,  valued  at  Tls.  4,849,182. 

Shipments  abroad  of  all  such  oils  are  almost  entirely  made  from  Hankow,  the 
same  as  the  seeds  of  those  products.  Another  notable  feature  of  the  trade  is  that 
the  United  States  consume  50  per  cent  of  all  such  kinds  of  oil,  showing  that  importers 
in  that  country  prefer  to  take  the  oil  already  expressed,  while  European  countries 
would  seem  to  prefer  to  import  the  seeds  and  extract  the  oil  in  their  own  countries, 
probably  the  residue  is  of  more  value  in  Europe  than  it  is  in  America. 

GROUND  NUTS   (PEA  NUTs). 

The  exportations  abroad  of  pea-nuts  in  1912  amounted  to  piculs  '356,756,  valued 
at  Tls.  3,598,991,  and  in  1913  to  piculs  1,145,089,  valued  at  Tls.  5,038,217. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  exports  originate  in  Shantung  province,  the  ports 
of  shipment  being  Tsingtau,  Tientsin,  and  Chefoo.  France  takes  40  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  30  per  cent  goes  to  Hong  Kong,  and  the  balance  to  various  Continental 
countries. 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan  import  but  a  small  quantity.  Doubt- 
less all  the  exports  to  Europe  are  ultimately  crushed  for  the  oil  which  they  contain. 

GROUND  NUT  OIL. 

Ground  nut  oil  is  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes  in  China.  It  is  much  preferred 
to  bean  oil  for  this  purpose,  but  is  more  expensive  than  the  latter. 

About  piculs  300,000  of  a  value  of  tls.  3,000,000  is  annually  exported,  and  is  all 
sent  to  Asiatic  countries.  Hong  Kong  is  the  largest  market,  then  Singapore,  Java, 
Indo-China,  etc. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

Inquiries  have  recently  been  made  for  anise  seed  and  cassia  by  an  importer  in 
Canada. 

The  exports  represent  a  value  of  about  tls.  1,000,000  per  annum. 
Aniseed  and  Cassia  are  only  cultivated  in  Southern  China,  and  is  shipped  through 
Hong  Kong  for  distribution  abroad. 
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STRAW  BRAID. 

Straw  braid,  which  has  frequently  been  referred  to  in  previous  trade  reports  from 
China,  represents  one  of  the  chief  native  industries  of  Shantung  province.  It  is 
essentially  a  village  and  home  industry,  and  the  wheat  and  barley  straw  required  in 
the  work  is  produced  in  Shantung-  of  a  more  suitable  quality  than  in  any  other 
province.  Clfany  patterns  and  varieties  of  braid  are  produced,  probably  fifty  at  least, 
ranging  Prom  the  broad  heavy  hand-plaited  braid  used  for  men's  course  bats  to  the 
extremely  fine  braid  made  of  split  straw  and  plaited  on  a  special  kind  of  machine. 

The  exports  of  straw  braid  in  1912  were  piculs  127,143  of  the  value  of  tls.  7,643,559, 
L913,  piculs  101,037  valued  at  tls.  5,074,043.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  1913 
eannol  be  ascertained.  The  fashion  for  straw  hats  may  possibly  have  changed  in  that 
year,  or  were  being  made  smaller,  or  the  peasantry  may  have  ceased  to  make  straw 
la-aid  and  employed  themselves  in  other  occupations.  It  is  probable  however  that 
-  ions  changed  for  the  time  being  and  the  demand  was  consequently  below  that  of 
previous  years. 

A.s  before  stated,  practically  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  straw  braid  originate  in 
Shantung,  and  Tsingtau  is  the  great  port  of  shipment,  80  per  cent  of  the  exports 
being  shipped  from  that  port  in  1912. 

France  consumes  over  50  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  straw  braid.  Great  Britain 
about  10  per  cent,  and  Germany  and  Belgium  each  about  half  that  quantity;  Japan 
L0  per  cent  and  the  United  States  about  the  same. 

EGGS,  FRESH  AND  PRESERVED. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  customs  returns  do  not  more  accurately  classify  the 
exports  of  eggs.  The  only  way  at  present  possible  to  determine  the  relative  quantities 
of  fresh  and  preserved  eggs  exported,  is  to  learn  the  points  of  shipment  and  desti- 
nation of  the  exports,  for  preserved  eggs  are  rarely  shipped  outside  of  Asiatic  countries. 
The  export  egg  business  of  China  has  in  recent  years  attained  great  importance  and 
with  the  extension  of  cold  storage  facilities  on  ocean-going  ships  will  probably  increase. 

The  total  exports  in  1912  were  291,705,236  eggs,  valued  at  tls.  2,369,946,  and  in 
1913,  363,202,144  eggs,  valued  at  tls.  2,788,061. 

Of  this  quantity  Asiatic  countries  received  in  1912,  119,054,483  eggs,  and  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  these  were  all  preserved  eggs.  In  the  same  year  Great  Britain 
imported  1,172,968,  all  of  which  were  probably  eggs  in  their  natural  state  shipped  in 
cold  storage.  Russia  in  1912>  imported  78,102,171  eggs.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
quantity  was  exported  for  consumption  in  Russia,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  certain 
large  British  firm  of  provision  merchants  and  shippers  have  been  and  are  now  exporting 
to  England  great  quantities  of  fish,  poultry,  game  and  eggs  from  Vladivostock  as  well 
as  from  Hankow  and  Nanking  in  China,  having  their  own  steamers,  which  are  fitted 
with  ice  machines  and  cold  storage  facilities. 

Japan  also  annually  takes  large  quantities  of  Chinese  eggs.  That  country's 
importations  in  1912  being  92,062,080  eggs,  which  amount,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  increased  in  1913-14.    These  were  all  fresh  eggs. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  importing  Chinese  eggs  in  a  fresh  and 
natural  state  within  .recent  years.  In  1912  the  United  States  imported  402,000  eggs, 
and  Canada  36,000.  Those  figures  were  increased  in  1913,  but  as  yet  there  are  no 
actual  returns  of  the  exact  quantities.  But  there  being  no  cold  storage  facilities  on 
trans-Pacific  steamers,  many  shipments  reached  their  destination  in  a  damaged  con- 
dition. This  and  the  shortage  in  cargo  space  on  all  ocean-going  ships  and  consequent 
increase  of  freights  resulted  in  greatly  lessened  shipments  across  the  Pacific  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1914. 

Eggs  are  shipped  from  almost  every  port  in  China.  Northern  ports  supply  the 
Russian  demand.    Tientsin  shipments  are  very  large,  so  also  are  shipments  from 
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Hankow  and  other  Yangtze  ports.  Shanghai  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  annually  exports 
100,000,000  eggs.  The  southern  ports  of  Swatow  and  Canton  also  make  large  ship- 
ments, mostly  of  preserved  eggs  for  Chinese  consumption  in  other  parts  of  the  East. 

EGG  ALBUMEN  AND  YOLK. 

The  total  exports  of  egg  albumen  and  yolk  in  1912  were  piculs  125,167,  valued  at 
tls.  1,984,578  and  in  1913  piculs  155,973  of  the  value  of  tls.  2,943,956. 

Exports  of  the  above  products  have  steadily  increased  within  recent  years,  the 
figures  for  1913  being  nearly  tls.  1,000,000  in  advance  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
ports  of  shipment  are  Tsingtau,  Hankow,  Chinkiang  and  Shanghai. 

Of  the  total  exports,  Germany  receives  over  50  per  cent.  Holland,  Belgium,  France 
and  Italy  together  take  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 

The  United  States  in  1912  only  consumed  piculs  500,  and  Great  Britain  piculs 
3,000. 

Note. — The  subject  of  the  Chinese  egg  industry — fresh,  preserved  and  frozen  as 
well  as  egg  products — will  be  included  in  a  future  report  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

FIBRES. 

The  total  exports  of  all  kinds  in  1912  were  piculs  306,324,  valued  at  tls.  3,190,066, 
and  in  1913,  piculs  358,486,  valued  at  tls.  3,835,261. 

The  following  are  the  different  classes  represented  under  this  heading,  with 
amounts  and  values,  for  1913 : — 

Abutilon  piculs.  1,043  valued  at  Tls.  5,048 

Hemp                                                          "  80,913           "  626,033 

Jute                                                               "  105,404           "  715,306 

Ramie                                                         "  171,126           41  2,488,874 

Of  the  above,  the  last  named,  Ramie,  is  the  most  important.  Ramie  is  also  called 
Rhea  or  China  Grass,  and  is  the  strongest  fibre  known.  The  fibre  is  employed  to  some 
extent  in  Europe  for  textile  purposes,  but  its  principal  use  at  present  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mantles  for  incandescent  gas  lighting. 

Hankow  and  Kiukiang,  on  the  Yangtze  river,  are  the  ports  of  supply  and  ship- 
ment. 

Japan  consumes  60  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Ramie.  Belgium  and  France  are 
next  in  order,  but  much  below  Japan.  The  United  States  takes  a  small  quantity  and 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  still  lesss. 


BRISTLES. 

An  article  of  export  of  considerable  importance  is  black  hog  bristles.  Bristles 
are  mostly  produced  in  Northern  Manchuria  and  Siberia,  as  the  northern  swine  are 
covered  with  more  and  longer  bristles  than  those  of  China  proper. 

Bristles  are  collected  in  small  communities  in  the  north,  sorted  into  lengths  and 
tied  into  small  bundles,  and  ultimately  reach  Shanghai,  from  whence  they  are  shipped 
abroad. 

The  total  exports  in  1912  were  piculs  47,105,  valued  at  tls.  3,741,121,  and  in  1913, 
piculs  52,517,  valued  at  tls.  4,435,336. 

Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  are  the  largest  consumers  and  take 
an  elmost  equal  quantity.  In  1912  these  countries  imported  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
shipments. 

HUMAN  HAIR. 

An  export  of  some  importance  is  human  hair,  amounting  in  1912  to  piculs  24,477, 
valued  at  tls.  1,288,691,  and  in  1913  to  piculs  27,509,  valued  at  tls.  1,058,357. 
79798—3 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  fall 
in  the  price  of  human  hair  in  the  latter  year,  for  with  exports  of  piculs  3,000  more, 
the  value  was  tls.  230,000  less.  This  also  bears  out  a  statement  recently  observed  in 
a  newspaper  article  that  complaints  had  been  made  that  horse  hair  coming  from  China 
was  frequently  found  to  be  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  human  hair. 

Hong  Kong  receives  75  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  human  hair,  but  where  it  ulti- 
mately goes  is  difficult  to  say. 

In  1912  Great  Britain  imported  piculs  2, G00;  Germany,  piculs  1,500;  France, 
piculs  2,000,  and  the  United  States  the  same  as  the  latter. 

wool  :  sheep's. 

An  export  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  supposed  is  sheep's  wool,  amount- 
ing in  1912  to  piculs  264,933,  valued  at  tls.  5,662,885,  and  in  1913  to  piculs  280,262, 
valued  at  tls.  5,487,543. 

Practically  all  the  shipments  are  made  from  Tientsin,  and  the  United  States  has 
been  taking  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  export  for  several  years. 

HAIR:    GOAT  AND  CAMEL. 

Goat's  hair  was  exported  in  1913  to  the  value  of  tls.  372,325,  and  camel's  hair  in 
the  same  year  to  the  value  of  tls.  796,577. 

Shipments  were  all  made  from  Tientsin,  and  Great  Britain  consumes  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports. 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW. 

A  large  export  trade  is  done  in  a  substance  known  as  vegetable  tallow.  This 
substance  is  derived  from  the  berry  of  the  tallow  tree  and  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
"  Chien  Yu." 

Vegetable  tallow  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  as  a  base  for 
ointment  and  for  other  medicinal  purposes. 

The  exports  in  1912  were  piculs  214,349,  valued  at  tls.  2,333,759,  and  in  1913, 
piculs  220,998,  valued  at  tls.  2,266,961. 

It  is  mostly  produced  in  territories  adjacent  to  the  Yangtze  river,  and  Hankow 
is  the  great  shipping  port. 

Great  Britain  consumes  about  a  third  of  the  total  exports,  and  large  shipments  are 
also  made  to  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  United  States  also  imports 
a  considerable  quantity. 

MATS  AND  MATTING. 

An  annual  export  trade  in  Chinese  straw  and  bamboo  mats  and  matting  is  done 
of  the  value  of  about  tls.  4,000,000. 

The  greater  part  of  the  above  is  produced  in  Southern  China,  from  whence  it  is 
sent  to  Hong  Kong,  and  there  all  trace  of  its  ultimate  destination  is  lost  so  far  as 
statistics  are  concerned. 

TIMBER  AND  WOOD  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

While  China  exports  a  considerable  amount  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  this  can 
have  no  great  interest  for  European  countries,  for  the  trade  consists  generally  of 
small  timbers  known  as  Foochow  poles,  which  are  sent  to  Formosa.  Bamboo  poles  are 
also  sent  to  Formosa  and  to  Japan. 

Russia  imports  a  certain  quantity  of  Manchurian  pine  and  hardwood,  but  no 
great  amount. 
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CEREALS  AND  GRAIN. 

Rice  is  not  permitted  to  be  exported  from  China,  but  this  prohibition  does  not 
apply  to  other  cereal  products,  and  the  following  will  be  found  among  the  customs  list 


of  exports: — 

Piculs. 

Wheat,  total  amount  exported  in  1913   1,848,071 

Barley,  total  amount  exported  in  1913    265,761 

Oats,  total  amount  exported  in  1913    68,304 

Maize,  total  amount  exported  in  1913   55,611 

Other  kinds,  total  amount  exported  in  1913    1,799,168 


Russia  is  the  only  country  which  imports  Chinese  grain  to  any  extent,  and  nearly 
nil  shipments  are  made  from  Manchurian  ports.  Some  maize,  or  Manchurian  corn, 
has  recently  been  shipped  from  Dairen  to  the  United  States,  and  inquiries  have  been, 
made  by  Canadian  importers  regarding  this  product. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  extract  from  the  Manchurian  Daily  News  may- 
be of  interest: — 

"The  increasing  demand  for  maize  (called  Indian  corn  in  America)  in  the- 
United  States  is  one  of  the  interesting  developments  in  the  produce  market  of 
Manchuria.  Up  to  last  year  only  stray  shipments,  of  inconsiderable  quantities,  were 
exported  to  America.  A  change  was  noticed  about  June  last  year  (1914).  So  far 
about  80,000  tons  have  been  sent  away,  and  the  run  of  demands  thus  sustained 
promise  to  grow  into  a  permanent  business  between  Manchuria  and  the  United 
States.  Indian  corn  has  an  almost  unlimited  demand  in  the  United  States  and  its 
supply  is  also  great.  A  large  annual  supply  comes  from  South  America,  which, 
however,  has  been  afflicted  with  failure  of  crops  during  the  past  two  years.  We  hear 
that  the  export  of  Manchurian  maize  is  to  fill  this  gap.  As  the  splendid  quality  and 
comparatively  moderate  price  of  the  Manchurian  product  has  become  known,  it  has 
been  finding  favour,  particularly  among  the  millowners." 

ORES  AND  MINERALS. 

The  production  of  minerals  in  China  is  considerable,  but  far  under  what  it 
should  be,  considering  the  extensive  deposits  of  various  ores  which  exist  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  ores  and  minerals  which  are  regularly  exported 
abroad,  and  of  which  tin  is  shown  to  be  the  only  item  of  importance. 

Total  exports  in  1913  with  their  values  are  as  follows: — 

Tls. 


Antimony,  regulus,  crude  and  refined,  in  value  Tls   942,519 

ore   149,991 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   110,4  24 

unmanufactured   1,320,104 

ore   609,744 

Lead   2,744 

"    ore   130,928 

Quicksilver   3,599 

Tin  in  slabs   10,916,906 

Zinc  (spelters)   96,761 

"    ore   110,503 

Metals  and  minerals,  unclassed   367,754 

Ores,  unclassed   52,980 


Total  metals  and  minerals   14,814,557 


Antimony  is  produced  in  Hupeh  province,  the  point  of  shipment  being  Changsha 
and  Yochow  on  the  Yangtze  river.  ; 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium  and  France  as  well  as  the  United  States  and 
Japan  all  import  a  certain  quantity  annually,  the  United  States  being  the  largest 
consumer,  taking  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  export  each  year,  while  antimony  ore 
mostly  goes  to  France,  with  Belgium  and  Japan  next  in  order. 
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The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  which  are  exceedingly  small,  nearly 
all  go  to  Japan  and  Korea,  with  a  little  to  Hong  Kong.  Japan  also  takes  all  of  the 
Chinese  exports  of  unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  and  of  the  exports  of  iron  ore. 

The  exports  of  load  from  China  are  small,  what  lead  ore  there  is  exported  nearly 
all  goes  to  Belgium. 

Lead  seems  to  come  exclusively  from  Hupeh  province,  the  shipping  ports  being 
the  same  as  those  for  antimony. 

Quicksilver  is  shipped  from  Hankow  and  goes  to  Kussia  and  Korea. 

Tin  is  the  only  export  of  metals  and  minerals  from  China  that  is  of  any  great 
importance. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  tin  produced,  the  province  of  Yunnan  supplies  practically 
nil.  Yunnan  is  the  most  southerly  province  of  China  and  borders  upon  British  Burma 
and  French  Indo-China.  All  shipments  of  tin  from  the  mines  of  Yunnan  are  sent  to 
Hong  Kong  to  be  distributed  abroad. 

CONCLUSION* 

The  above  extensive  list  of  Chinese  exports  covers  practically  all  the  commodities 
which  are  of  interest  to  foreign  importers. 

In  the  list  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  other  articles  of  minor  import- 
ance are  mentioned,  but  as  previously  stated,  those  articles  mostly  find  a  demand  in 
nearby  Asiatic  countries  and  are  rarely  sent  to  European  or  other  foreign  markets, 
unless  in  very  small  quantities. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  April  21,  1915. 

WIRE  NETTING  FIROM  CANADA. 

Consumers  of  wire  netting  are  now  having  to  pay  considerably  more  for  this 
article.  One  reason  for  the  advance  is  the  stoppage  of  supplies  from  Belgium  and 
France  and  another  contributory  cause  is  the  cessation  of  the  import  of  wire  rods 
from  Germany. 

The  wire  netting  industry  in  England  is  controlled  by  an  association  of  manu- 
facturers and  it  is  stated  by  dealers  that  prices  have  advanced  between  25  and  30  per 
cent  in  recent  months.  The  netting  handled  by  the  trade  is  galvanized  and  bought 
by  the  roll  of  50  yards.  The  meshes  are  i-inch,  f-inch,  f-inch,  1-inch,  1^-inch, 
1^-inch,  lf-inch,  2  inches,  2-|  inches,  3  inches,  and  4  inches,  the  chief  meshes  in 
demand  being  the  2  and  3-inch.  The  width  of  the  rolls  vary  from  1  foot  in  multiples 
of  6  inches  up  to  6  feet. 

In  view  of  the  altered  conditions  in  this  trade,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
if  Canadian  manufacturers  might  be  able  to  participate  in  the  supply.  Some  idea 
of  the  demand  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  local  firm  buys  5,000  rolls  and  another 
1.000  rolls  to  cover  their  reason's  requirements,  and  both  of  these  firms  have  expressed 
their  readiness  to  give  consideration  to  any  offers  that  may  be  received  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 
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MAIZE  SHIPMENTS  TO  HULL. 

A  most  interesting  item  in  the  British  trade  returns  for  March  is  the  importa- 
tion from  Canada  of  21,400  cwts.  of  maize.  The  annual  imports  of  this  grain  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  recent  years  have  averaged  about  40,000,000  cwts.  The  chief 
contributor  is  Argentina,  followed  by  the  United  States,  Roumania  and  Russia. 

The  purpose  in  referring  to  this  trade  is  to  call  the  attention  of  Canadian  shippers 
to  the  fact  that  last  year  876,078  quarters  of  maize  were  imported  into  Hull  from 
foreign  countries.  The  extent  to  which  the  grain  is  handled  at  Hull  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  three  firms  each  imported  between  120,000  and  132,000  quarters.  Three  other 
firms  each  had  between  70,000  and  94,000  quarters  to  their  credit  and  the  balance  of 
the  imports  was  divided  between  eleven  other  importers. 

There  has  already  been  a  noticeable  development  in  the  export  of  Canadian  wheat 
to  Hull  and  should  any  exporters  desire  to  initiate  shipments  of  maize  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  are  invited  to  communicate. 

IMPORTS  OF  OATS  AND  BARLEY. 

Oats  were  imported  into  Hull  last  year  to  the  extent  of  305,241  quarters,  and  of 
this  quantity  it  may  be  stated  that  Canadian  oats  were  imported  direct  from  Montreal 
to  the  extent  of  70,414  quarters.  The  total  imports  of  barley  into  Hull  last  year  were 
272,925  quarters,  but  no  direct  shipments  from  Canada  were  recorded. 

As  the  shipments  of  these  two  grains  from  the  usual  sources  of  supply  in  Europe 
have  been  interrupted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  war,  a  more  favourable  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  Canadian  exporters. 

IMPORTS  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Detailed  information  which  supplements  the  concise  statement  given  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  is  now  available  to  show  the  countries  from  whence  the  imports  of 
footwear  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  March  were  derived. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  returns  published  below  is  the  imports  of  leather 
boots  and  shoes  from  Canada.  The  shipments  of  Canadian  leather  footwear  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  March  far  exceed,  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
the  imports  for  the  whole  period  of  any  twelve  months  in  any  recent  year. 

The  returns  are  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS  OF  FOOTWEAR  DURING  MARCH. 


Ccmntries  from  whence 
consigned. 

Of  Leather. 

Of  Rubber,  or  of 
which  the 
chief  value  is 
rubber. 

Of  other  materials. 

Dozen 
pairs. 

3 
95 
1,061 
6, 143 

Value 
£ 

19 
161 
4,632 
17,629 

Dozen 
pairs . 

Value 
£ 

Dozen 
pairs. 

Value 
£ 

135 
681 
491 
72 
15 

144 

2,392 
203 
224 
25 

587 

600 

'  14,128' 
80 

United  States   

5,144 
1,465 
9 

22,003 
12,695 
33 

10,272 
16 

Deduct  from  February  1919— United 

13,920 

57,172 

10,S75 
416 

14,808 
975 

2,988 

1,394 

Total  

13,920 

57,172 

10,459 

14,833 

2,988 

1,394 
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FISH  OILS  FROM  CANADA. 

Fish  oils,  both  for  edible  and  commercial  use,  are  in  demand  in  this  part  of 
England,  and  a  good  market  for  these  oils  exists  at  Hull.  Various  grades  of  cod  oil 
wow  reach  this  market  from  Newfoundland,  which  has  become  an  active  competitor 
with  the  Norwegian  source  of  supply.  In  whale  oil,  Canada  already  sends  fairly  large 
quantities,  the  shipments  last  year  being  427,571  gallons. 

Local  importers  express  themselves  ready  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  shippers 
of  any  kind  of  fish  oil,  providing  such  offers  are  accompanied  by  samples  and  analyses. 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS  FOR  FISH  OILS. 

A  market  report  of  recent  date  reads  as  follows: — 

"Seal  oils  are  well  held,  the  quotations  being  as  follows: — Sweet  pale,  $7.78; 
sweet  pale  straw,  $6.56,  and  crude  straw,  $6.20  per  cwt.  A  strong  tone  rules  for  New- 
foundland cod  oil,  and  $9.73  per  cwt.  is  quoted  to  spot  buyers.  Business  in  all  grades 
of  crude  whale  oil  is  limited,  but  quotations  are  maintained  as  follows: — No.  1  grade, 
$6.32;  No.  2  grade,  $5.84;  No.  3  grade,  $5.35,  and  $5.11  per  cwt.  for  the  dark  grade. 

"  Filtered  pale  whale  oil  is  quote!  as  follows : — No.  1  grade,  $6.57  per  cwt. ;  No. 
2  grade,  $6.08,  and  No.  3  grade  $5.59  per  cwt. 

"  Owing  to  scarcity,  Bahia  whale  oil  is  nominal  in  value,  both  on  the  spot  and  for 
shipment." 

CONDITION  OF  ENGLISH  LEATHER  TRADE. 

In  view  of  the  attention  frequently  drawn  in  recent  reports  to  the  prospects  for 
Canadian  leather  in  this  country,  the  following  condensed  market  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  local  leather  trade  will  prove  of  interest: — 

"  The  demand  for  war  purposes  continues  to  exercise  a  serious  influence  upon  the 
leather  market,  and  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions  the  tendency  of  prices  is  still 
against  the  buyer.  English  market  hides,  after  a  period  of  weakness,  have  regained 
their  former  strength,  and  the  heavy  grades  suitable  for  making  stout  sole  leather  and 
harness,  and  the  lighter  averages  used  for  dressing  leathers,  are  now  commanding  top 
figures. 

"  The  Government  are  now  restricting  boot  manufacturers  to  the  use  of  home- 
made sole  leather  only,  and  in  addition  to  that,  and  in  order  that  the  soldiers  shall 
be  properly  and  safely  equipped,  it  is  stipulated  that  not  less  than  a  quarter-inch  outer 
sole  shall  be  attached  to  the  military  boot. 

"  For  the  heavy  grades  of  bends,  averaging  16  pounds  and  upwards,  tanners  are 
commanding  high  prices.  Medium  grades  are  not  actively  inquired  for,  but  light 
weights  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  for  summer  wear  are  in  demand  and  realize 
good  prices.  Hide  Shoulders  in  the  pinned  state  are  saleable,  and  quotations  remain 
firm.   Both  English,  and  particularly  American,  oak  bellies  are  freely  offered." 

UPPER  LEATHERS. 

"  In  the  upper  leather  section,  business  is  not  active,  as  the  delay  in  placing  many 
new  Army  contracts  is  causing  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  boot  manufacturers. 
Dressers  of  hide  Army  grains  report  a  steadily  increasing  market.  Busset  kip  butts 
are  moving  with  moderate  freedom,  and  the  best  grades  of  waxed  kip  butts  are  going 
freely  into  consumption.  Curriers  of  full  chrome  sides  and  butts  to  Army  boots  are 
fairly  well  employed  and  are  anticipating  more  business.  Waxed  splits  are  the 
scarcest  commodity  in  boot  upper  leather  on  the  market.  Orders  for  tsome  millions 
of  pairs  of  Russian  Army  boots  which  have  been  placed  with  manufacturers  in 
America  has  seriously  affected  the  export,  and  has  caused  active  buying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 
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INQUIRIES  FOR  FLAXSEED. 

Inquiries  have  again  been  received  from  local  firms  for  Canadian  shippers  of 
flaxseed.  There  is  already  a  considerable  export  of  flaxseed  from  Canada  to  this  part 
of  England,  and  in  recent  years  a  noticeable  development  has  taken  place  in  the 
direct  shipments  from  Montreal  to  Hull. 

Hull  is  probably  the  largest  seed-crushing  centre  in  Europe,  and  large  quantities 
of  flaxseed  are  sent  from  India,  Russia,  Argentina,  and  Canada.  The  relative  import- 
ance of  Hull  as  a  market  for  this  seed  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  direct  ship- 
ments from  Montreal  during  the  past  two  years,  which  have  been  as  follows: — 

Year.  Total  Shipments  from  Montreal  to  United  Kingdom  ports. 

1913.  6,149,327  bushels,  of  which  Hull  received  2,670,091  bushels 

1914.  176,694      "  "  "  82,074 

The  decreased  exports  from  Canada  in  1914  were  attributable  to  the  shorter  crop 
of  flaxseed  obtained. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Bicker  dike.) 

Manchester,  April  19,  1915. 

increase  in  wages. 

The  upward  tendency  of  wages  during  the  month  of  March  was  very  marked. 
Not  only  was  the  number  of  increases  or  bonuses  much  above  the  average,  but  also 
the  amounts  were  in  most  cases  greater  than  those  granted  in  previous  periods  of 
rising  wages.  In  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  group  of  trades  the  increase  was 
the  largest  ever  recorded  in  a  single  month  according  to  the  Labour  Gazette. 

The  result  of  all  the  changes  reported  as  taking  effect  during  the  month  was  an 
increase  of  £72,713  per  week,  and  the  number  of  people  who  shared  in  the  increase  was 
446,267.  During  the  three  months  ended  March  31st,  1915,  the  total  number  of  work- 
people who,se  wages  were  reported  to  have  been  changed  was  792,003,  the  net  effect 
of  the  changes  being  an  increase  of  £108,809  per  week. 

These  amounts  are  all  exclusive  of  increased  earnings  due  to  overtime  and  also 
of  changes  affecting  agricultural  labourers,  seamen,  railway  servants,  police  and 
Government  employees. 

FRUIT  AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  importance  of  Manchester  as  a  centre  for  fruit  distribution  is  becoming 
it  ore  emphasized  each  season.  On  March  23rd,  for  instance,  the  following  sales  were 
held  at  the  Commercial  Saleroom: — 

20,624  cases  Valencia  oranges. 
12,230      "  "  onions. 

6,701  barrels  Nova  Scotia  apples. 
3,450      "       Maine  apples. 
5,631      "       West  New  York  apples. 
2,913      "       Californian    Newton  apples. 
160      "       Virginian  Albemarle  apples. 
840  boxes  Oregon  Newtown  apples. 
5,804  cases  Jaffa  oranges. 
1,905  bags  American  Globe  onions. 
40  boxes  Palermo  lemons. 
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IMPORTS  OF  APPLES. 

The  arrivals  of  apples  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  np  to  the 
end  of  March  amounted  to  2,30*3,552  barrels,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent  compared 
with  the  previous  season.  The  total  import  into  Manchester  during  this  period  was 
184,177  barrels,  as  compared  with  84,824  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
season,  or  an  increase  of  120  per  cent.    These  apples  were  shipped  as  follows: — 

Barrels. 


From  Boston..   ..   80,257 

Halifax   58,248 

Montreal   21,354 

Portland   15,930 

St.  John  •   4,553 

New  York  '   3,835 


FOOD  PRICES. 

The  figures  for  retail  food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  given  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  show  that  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
is  reflected  in  a  islight  rise  in  retail  prices  for  some  commodities  in  the  month  of 
March.  The  rise  was,  however,  to  a  large  extent  balanced  by  the  very  considerable 
fall  of  20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  eggs,  so  that  retail  prices  for  March  on  the  average, 
are  at  practically  the  same  level  as  they  were  in  February. 

REGULATION  OF  INDIAN  WHEAT  EXPORTS. 

The  effect  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  has 
been  to  raise  prices  in  India  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government  of  India  reports 
that  in  spite  of  every  indication  of  "  an  unusually  bountiful  harvest "  prices  have 
tended  to  famine  levels.  As  a  consequence  there  is  to  be  no  more  exportation  of 
wheat  on  private  account,  and  the  exporting  firms  are  to  become  Government  agents 
"  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  under  the  orders  of  and  for  the  account 
of  the  Government  of  India." 

SHIP  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

Manchester  has  not  suffered  from  the  war  to  such  an  extent  as  some  other  ports. 
A  marked  feature  in  connection  with  last  year's  operations  was  the  satisfactory  way 
in  which  the  Port  dealt  with  63  steamers  carrying  produce  from  Denmark,  which 
were  suddenly  diverted  to  Manchester  from  East  Coast  ports.  The  following  figures- 
of  traffic  receipts  at  the  canal  accentuate  the  fact  that  trade  is  increasing: — 


March,  1915   £55,309 

"       1914   50,156 


Total  for  Three  Months — 

1915   £146,928 

1914   141,591 


Increase   £5,337 
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STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Grain  Elevator 
for  the  weeks  ended  April  17  and  April  10  are  published  as  follows : — 


MANCHESTER. 


April  17,  1915. 

April  10,  1915. 

Wheat  

Tons. 

18,577 
8,069 
1,551 

28,197 

Tons. 

17,555 
8,335 
1,276 

27,166 

Maize    

Total  

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  has  issued  the  following  state- 
ment showing  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  and  on  quays: — 

LIVERPOOL. 

March  31,  1915. 

February  27,  1915. 

Wheat  :— 

White  

Centals. 

14,739 
927,778 
97,126 

Centals. 

20,585 
1,430,681 
115,5S3 
10,666 

U.  S.  and  Canadian  

96,655 

Total  wheat  

1,136,298 

1,577,515 

119,987 
81,359 
910,985 

129,397 
52,274 
749,047 

2,242,629 

2,508,223 

MARKET  FOR  FLAX  FIBRE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  market  for  flax  fibre  in  Great  Britain  in  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Claude  Dyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds.  It  is  stated 
that  the  European  war  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  supply  of  flax  fibre  to  the 
British  market.  Apart  from  a  limited  growth  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  manufacturers 
of  linen  and  other  textiles  in  which  flax  is  used,  have  been  chiefly  dependent  upon 
Belgium  and  Russia  for  supplies  of  the  raw  material.  In  1913,  Belgium  sent  over 
14,000  tons  of  dressed  and  undressed  flax  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Russia  sent 
68,000  tons,  the  value  of  the  shipments  from  these  two  countries  being  approximately 
$20,000,000.  This  year,  the  whole  of  the  Belgian  trade  will  be  suspended  and  no  crops 
are  likely  to  be  grown.  In  regard  to  Russia,  the  internal  demand  in  that  country  itself 
is  likely  to  be  far  heavier  for  military  use  and  export  shipments  have  been  interfered 
with  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transit  and  other  causes. 
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HIGH  PRICES  FOR  FIBRE. 

Abnormal  prices  are  now  ruling  for  flax  fibre  and  values,  it  is  stated,  are  likely 
to  remain  high  for  years  to  come.  The  shortage  has  become  so  acute  that  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  lias  issued  a  special  leaflet  to  English  farmers  appealing  to  them  to 
grow  more  tlax  for  fibre.  Experiments  are  also  being  actively  carried  on  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  with  a  view  to  testing  the  best  sorts  of  seeds  and  the  yields  obtained 
therefrom  with  the  object  of  reviving  the  old  English  flax-growing  industry. 

Taking  the  whole  situation  into  account,  the  present  would  appear  to  be  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  Canadian  firms  to  enter  into  this  trade.  Seven  years  ago  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Canadian  flax  mill  was  introduced  to  buyers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
business  relations  were  then  established,  but  these,  unfortunately,  have  been  allowed 
to  lapse. 

A  noticeable  development  has  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  export  of  flaxseed 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  more  especially  to  Hull,  and  an  opportunity  would  now  seem 
to  be  presented  for  the  export  of  the  fibre. 


THE  COCOANUT  INDUSTRY  IN  BRAZIL. 

H.M.  Consul-General  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  (Mr.  O'Sullivan  Beare)  has  furnished 
the  Department  with  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  he  has  prepared  giving  particulars 
respecting  the  cocoanut  industry  in  Brazil.  The  information  given  is  of  interest  as 
indicating  the  many  uses  and  the  diversified  nature  of  the  products  of  the  cocoanut 
palm,  which  are  rapidly  assuming  an  important  place  among  trade  products.  Mr. 
Beare's  letters  are  models  of  what  brief  trade  reports  should  be  and  Canadians  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  uniform  care  and  courtesy  with  which  letters  are  received 
and  answered.  The  following  extracts  from  the  memorandum  referred  to  should 
enable  Canadians  to  gain  a  clearer  conception  with  regard  to  the  cocoanut  palm  and 
its  products  than  they  have  hitherto  possessed: — 

THE  COCOANUT  TREE. 

The  cocoanut  tree  (Coco  Nucifera)  is  indigenous  to  the  warmer  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  tree  pertains  to  the  palm  family.  Opinions  are  divided  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  cocoa  palm:  some  botanists  holding  that  Asia  is  the  original 
habitat  thereof,  other  authorities  (and  they  are  in  a  majority)  holding  that  the  origin 
of  the  tree  is  South  America. 

In  Brazil,  the  cocoanut  palm  attains  a  height  of  25  to  26  metres,  with  a  diameter 
of  trunk  of  20  to  40  millimetres.  The  roots  form  a  voluminous  mass,  conical  in  shape, 
composed  of  short,  tough  fibres.  The  bark  is  grey  in  colour.  The  foliage  consists  of 
15  to  20  digitated  leaves,  from  3  to  5  metres  in  length,  and  about  one  metre  in  width. 

THE  FRUIT. 

When  young,  the  cocoanut  furnishes  a  delicious  and  healthy  beverage,  known  as 
cocoanut-water-milk.  The  pulp  of  the  mature  nut  is  used  for  various  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  for  confectionery.  The  exportation  of  fresh  cocoanuts  from  Brazil  is  but 
small  in  amount,  since  the  supply  has  heretofore  been  sufficient  only  for  local  demand. 

COPRA. 

Copra  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  cocoanut  palm;  it  is  in  world-wide 
demand,  and  it  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  wealth  for  certain  countries. 

The  preparation  of  copra  is  very  simple.  The  ripe  nut  is  split  open  with  an  axe 
and  the  contained  pulp  is  removed  by  means  of  a  knife.    There  exist  mechanical 
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appliances  for  cracking  the  nuts  and  extracting  the  "  meat."  but  the  axe  and  the  knife 
continue  to  be  the  most  practicable  implements  for  such  purpose. 

The  pulp,  after  having  been  removed  from  the  shell,  is  set  to  dry,  either  in  the 
sun  or  in  specially  contrived  ovens.  The  sun-drying  process  occupies  some  three  days, 
whereas  the  furnace  effects  its  purpose  in  one  day. 

Rain  and  damp  must  be  avoided,  since  copra,  while  still  soft,  becomes  rapidly  mil- 
dewed, and  as  a  result  loses  much  of  its  value. 

Copra  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  butter.  In  that 
connection  the  utmost  cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  preparing  the  copra,  since  the 
whiter  the  article  the  higher  the  price  realized. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  quality  copra  the  nuts  selected  must  be  fully  matured. 

The  copra  yielded  by  young  trees  is  much  less  rich  than  that  yielded  by  trees 
from  15  to  30  years  of  age.  Those  latter  yield,  on  an  average,  from  200  to  300 
grammes  of  copra  per  tree. 

Thus  in  order  to  obtain  one  ton  (metric)  of  copra,  the  product  of  from  5,000  to 
6,000  trees  is  required. 

Oopra  serves  many  industrial  uses,  such  as  manufacture  of  margarine,  stearins, 
soap,  etc. 

Germany  alone  imports  annually  copra  to  the  value  of  some  four  millions  sterling. 
The  market  value  of  copra  in  Europe  averages  some  £30  sterling  per  ton. 

COCOANUT  FLOUR. 

Cocoanut  flour  is  obtained  from  fresh  copra  by  means  similar  to  those  adopted 
in  the  case  of  manioc.  The  copra  is  first  ground,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  pan  of 
galvanized  iron,  heated  to  a  certain  temperature.  The  flour  is  kept  constantly  stirred 
and  sugar  is  gradually  added,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  kilograms  of  sugar  to  thirty 
kilograms  of  copra-flour.  The  resultant  product  is  of  very  agreeable  flavour  and  is 
much  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

COCOANUT  OIL. 

Sun-dried  copra  contains  55  per  cent  of  oil;  the  furnace-dried  copra  contains 
from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  oil. 

The  average  yield  of  oil  is  from  four  to  six  kilos,  per  tree.  Extraction  of  the  oil 
is  effected  by  means  of  presses,  either  mechanical  or  hand-worked. 

BAGGASE. 

The  residue  of  copra,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  same,  constitutes  what 
is  known  as  "  baggase."  The  product  in  question  serves  principally  for  cattle-food; 
and  it  is  an  excellent  aliment.  The  average  yield  of  baggase  is  from  three  to  five 
kilograms  per  tree. 

com. 

The  fibrous  mesecarp  of  the  cocoanut  is  known  as  "  coir."  The  manufacture  ol 
coir  is  of  simple  nature  and  does  not  entail  the  employment  of  complicated  or  expen- 
sive apparatus. 

The  manufacture  of  coir  rope  is  effected  in  the  following  manner :  A  stout  knife 
is  set  in  the  earth,  point  upwards.  The  operator,  seated,  seizes  the  cocoanut  in  both 
hands  and  passes  it  four  or  five  times,  longitudinally,  across  the  point  of  the  knife, 
thus  stripping  off  the  tough  fibrous  covering  of  the  nut.  The  fibre  is  then  strongly 
beaten,  twisted  and  cut  so  as  to  free  it  from  foreign  matter.  The  fibre  is  then  ready 
for  being  made  into  rope,  brushes,  matting  and  various  woven  materials. 

One  kilogram  of  coir  is  obtained  from  some  fourteen  cocoanuts. 

The  price  of  cocoanut  fibre  on  the  London  market  averages  some  £30  sterling  per 
ton  for  best  quality.  For  inferior  qualities,  prices  average  from  £10  to  £20  sterling 
per  ton. 
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PALM  WINE  (TODDY). 

The  spikes  of  the  flowers  of  the  cocoanut  palm  produce,  when  subjected  to  fer- 
mentation, a  species  of  spirit,  or  wine,  which  is  known  as  "  toddy,"  from  which  in  its 
turn  excellent  sugar  can  be  extracted. 

The  so-called  palm  wine,  or  toddy,  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  The  floral 
peduncle  prior  to  opening  of  the  flowers — that  is  from  five  to  six  months  after  its  first 
appearance — is  bound  round  with  twine,  spirally,  from  base  to  apex,  in  such  wise  as 
to  preve  nt  its  opening.  After  having  been  well  beaten  with  a  stick,  morning  and 
evening,  during  three  or  four  days,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  flow  of  sap,  a  cut 
is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  some  five  to  six  centimetres  in  length.  Through  said  cut 
the  "  wine  "  begins  immediately  to  flow. 

The  flow  of  the  sap  continues  during  some  four  to  six  weeks.  One  floral  peduncle 
in  good  condition  will  yield  four  to  five  litres  of  "wine"  daily.  A  good  palm  tree 
will  yield  from  250  to  300  litres  of  "  wine  "  per  annum. 

Excellent  vinegar  can  be  made  from  the  palm  "  wine,"  to  obtain  which  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  expose  the  "  wine  "  to  the  action  of  the  sun  during  a  period  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours. 

Toddy,  when  distilled,  yields  good  alcohol;  the  average  being  twenty-five  litres 
of  alcohol  from  one  hundred  litres  of  sap. 

The  yield  of  alcohol,  per  tree,  per  annum,  averages  some  forty-five  litres.  As 
before  mentioned,  palm  "  wine  "  can  be  made  to  yield  sugar ;  to  obtain  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  evaporate  the  "  wine  "  slowly,  taking  care  to  add  a  little  lime,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  fermentation.  As  soon  as  the  "  wine "  has  become  trans- 
formed into  a  syrupy  paste,  it  is  ispread  over  a  surface  of  wood  or  of  metal,  and  when 
the  evaporation  is  complete  there  remains  a  sugar  analogous  to  the  raw  sugar 
obtained  from  the  sugar  cane. 

COCOANUT  SHELL. 

The  shell  of  the  cocoanut  has  no  great  commercial  value.  It  is  used,  principally, 
for  manufacture  of  buttons  and  of  fancy  articles  of  various  kinds. 

In  Brazil,  the  shells  are  used  as  fuel  for  the  furnaces  employed  for  drying  the 
copra.  They  are  very  suitable  for  such  purpose,  since  they  yield  much  heat  with 
but  little  smoke. 

4 

TRADE  IN  COCOANUTS. 

The  countries  which  receive  most  of  the  cocoanuts  exported  from  Brazil  are 
Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Other  important  purchasers  of  Brazilian  cocoanuts  are 
Chile,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  The 
states  which  export  the  most  cocoanuts  are  Pernambuco,  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  export  of  cocoanuts 
from  Brazil  for  the  years  1901  to  1912  :— 

EXPORT  OF  COCOANUTS. 


Quantity- 
Year,                                                                                  (per  100  nuts).  Value. 
1901   1,782  f  1,500 

1902   2,755  2,160 

1903   2,493  2,075 

1904   2,123  1,385 

1905   1,620  1,100 

1906    1,910  1,147 

1907   1,606  1,450 

1908    1,417  1,235 

1909   2,430  1,424 

1910   1,369  912 

1911  :   1,726  1,160 

1912   2,369  1,930 
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YIELD  OF  COCOANUTS. 

The  yield  of  cocoanuts  per  tree  varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  land. 

The  average  yield,  per  tree,  in  the  various  parts  of  Brazil,  varies  from  100  to  150 
cocoanuts  per  annum. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases,  trees  have  been  known  to  yield  200,  and  even  300, 
nuts  per  annum. 

It  is  calculated  that  one  hectare  of  land  can  support  some  15'8  cocoanut  trees. 


THE  DRYING  AND  FLAKING  OF  POTATOES. 

Inquiries  having  been  received  with  respect  to  possible  means  for  making  use  of 
surplus  potatoes  in  case  of  a  glutted  market,  particulars  with  respect  to  the  process 
for  drying  and  flaking  potatoes,  which  has  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  should  be  of  interest.  Information  along  these 
lines  was  contained  in  a  report  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  former  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Berlin,  which  was  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  (No.  437)  of  June 
10,  1912.  The  great  interest  attached  to  this  question  at  the  present  time  and  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  potatoes  and  turning  them  into  an  imperishable  food  product 
in  the  way  described,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  reproduction  of  this  report  in  th.e 
current  number  of  the  Bulletin,  together  with  further  information  obtained  by  Mr. 
Lithgow  but  not  published  in  the  report  referred  to.  Comprehensive  information  on 
the  subject  is  also  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  for 
January,  1911,  and  February,  1911.  Extracts  from  these  publications  will  therefore 
be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  and  should  be  of  interest 
as  further  amplifying  the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Lithgow. 

RESULT  OF  BRITISH  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London  has  informed  the 
Department  that  as  the  result  of  experiments  recently  conducted  at  Wye  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  has  been  found  that  for  potatoes  the  hot  air  system  of  drying  is  the  best 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.    The  process  is  described  as  follows: — 

"  The  potatoes  should  first  be  sliced,  then  put  into  cold  water  (to  prevent  dis- 
colouration), then  steamed  for  three  to  six  minutes,  and  then  subjected  to  a  current 
of  hot  air  70  to  90  C.  until  dry.  Ten  pounds  of  ordinary  potatoes  will  make  a  little 
more  than  one  pound  of  dry.  This  system  is  said  to  also  give  good  results  with  other 
vegetables." 

SAMPLES  OF  DRIED  POTATOES. 

A  sample  packet  of  potatoes  dried  in  the  manner  above  described  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Department.  This  sample  consists  of  rather  coarse  thick  dried  potato 
chips  of  an  amber  colour,  and  it  differs  in  several  important  respects  from  another 
sample  packet  furnished  by  Mr..  Lithgow  showing  the  kind  of  potato  flakes  produced 
in  Germany  after  the  manner  set  forth  below.  The  flakes  that  comprise  this  latter 
packet  are  much  finer  than  those  of  the  first  mentioned  sample,  being  thin  cream 
coloured  flakes  about  the  size  of  a  finger  print.  Both  the  samples  in  question  may  be 
inspected  on  application  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
File  No.  A  1474.) 

DRYING  AND  FLAKING  OF  POTATOES  IN  GERMANY. 

With  reference  to  the  process  in  use  in  Germany  for  drying  and  flaking  potatoes, 
the  report  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  437,  states  in  part 
as  follows: — 


Fig.  1. — A  complete  potato  drying  and  flaking  plant. 
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The  drying  and  flaking  of  potatoes  is  comparatively  a  new  industry  in  Germany, 
but  it  has  made  enormous  strides  since  its  first  development  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  various  government  agricultural  experimental  stations  took  up  the 
subject  with  a  view  of  finding  some  suitable  process  that  would  reduce  the  80  per 
cent  water  in  the  raw  product  to  a  minimum  of  15  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  in  the 
preserved  article.  Prizes  were  offered  and  tests  were  made.  Machine  factories  went 
to  work  and  produced  successful  machinery  and  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  The 
system  of  drying  and  flaking  differed  in  detail,  but  the  means  employed  in  drying  is 
the  same,  namely,  steam  and  hot  air. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  STEAM  DRYING. 

Tests  made  in  1905  under  the  direction  of  the  Vereins  der  Spiritusfabrikanten 
in  Germany  to  determine  the  best  drying  method,  proved  that  for  small  plants  the 
drying  by  steam  met  all  requirements,  but  for  larger  plants  the  so-called  "  combined 
process  "  is  not  only  better  but  necessary  to  obtain  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant.  The 
reason  is  made  clearer  when  it  is  considered  that  in  large  plants  the  potato  sheet  on 
the  rollers  is  thicker,  and  requires  a  longer  time  to  dry  if  heat  is  applied  from  the 
roller  side  only.   Hot  air  applied  on  the  other  side  causes  the  sheet  to  dry  quicker. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROCESS. 

The  so-called  "  combined  drying  process "  therefore  consists  of  applying  steam 
on  the  inside  of  the  rollers  and  hot  air  on  the  exterior.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
this  process  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  capacity  is  increased  10  per  cent  without  increasing  the  production 

cost. 

(2)  The  process  is  adapted  for  small  operation  as  well  as  for  large,  inde- 

pendent plants. 

(3)  The  flakes  can  be  rolled  thicker  thereby  increasing  the  contents  of 

water,  bringing  it  up  to  18  per  cent. 

A  better  indication  as  to  the  various  stages  followed  in  the  process  of  drying 
and  flaking  potatoes  may  be  gained  from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  which  are 
taken  from  the  catalogue  of  a  firm  who  have  equipped  two-thirds  of  the  potato  drying 
plants  at  present  in  operation  in  Germany.  The  first  illustration  gives .  a  view  of  a 
complete  plant  with  its  equipment,  and  while  the  second  shows  the  apparatus  room 
and  the  roller  drying  machine  of  a  potato  drying  plant  in  the  German  province  of 
Posen.  In  order  that  the  various  stages  of  the  process  as  shown  in  the  first  illustra- 
tion may  be  more  readily  understood,  a  brief  description  may  be  given: — 

The  potatoes  are  carried  to  the  top  of  the  tower  by  the  endless  chain  buckets. 
Here  they  are  washed  in  the  potato-washing  machine  and  then  pass  into  the  cooking 
vessel  where  they  are  cooked  soft  by  means  of  exhaust  or  fresh  steam.  From  here 
they  pass  into  the  roller-drying  apparatus  which  produces  the  flakes  of  12-16  per  cent 
water.  After  the  potato  sheet  has  remained  on  the  roller  the  proper  length  of  time 
it  is  freed  by  means  of  a  knife  and  falls  below  on  to  a  transport  which  leads  to  the 
elevator.  The  flakes  are  then  taken  up  to  the  room  above  and  filled  in  bags  by  means 
of  a  special  apparatus. 

COST  OF  FLAKING. 

The  cost  of  flaking  naturally  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plant,  price  of  coal  or 
other  material,  value  of  potatoes  and  the  rate  of  wages.  For  a  small  plant  it  is  con- 
sidered that  110  pounds  of  raw  potatoes  can  be  flaked  at  from  35  pf.  to  40  pf.,  that  is 
from  eight  to  ten  cents.  This  calculation  was  made  by  Dr.  Fischer  of  the  Agricul- 
tural High  School  in  Berlin,  and  the  result  of  a  practical  test  made  by  the  Vereins 
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der  Spiritusfabrikanten,  in  which  machines  especially  manufactured  for  the  drying 
and  Baking  of  potatoes  were  used.  It  was  assumed  that  good  bituminous  coal  of 
aboul  7,300  calorific  heating  effect  could  be  procured  for  mks.  2.20  ($0.53)  per  100  kg. 
(220  pounds),  wages  per  man  per  day  mks.  2.50  ($0.60),  that  the  potatoes  used  contain 
on  an  average  of  L8-22  per  cent  starch,  that  the  degree  of  wetness  of  the  flakes 
averages  aboul  15  per  cent  (water),  and  that  the  plant  operates  for  150  days,  the  total 
production  cosl  per  zentner  (110  pounds)  of  raw  potatoes  is  therefore  arrived  at  as 
follows : — 

(a)  For  small  plants  operated  in  connection  with  other 

undertakings   35-40  pfg.  ($0.08-0.10) 

(b)  For  independent  plants  operating  day  and  night.    28-35  pfg.  ($0.06-0.08) 


COST  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


A  small  plant  with  the  capacity  of  about  35  pounds  an  hour  can  be  erected  at  an 
estimate  cost  of  about  $4,000,  and  the  operating  expenses  are  $16.70  per  day.  Plants 

of  higher  capacity  are  proportionately  cheaper. 


Fig.  2. — Apparatus  room  of  a  German  potato  drying  plant. 

The  firm  above  referred  to  who  have  equipped  most  of  the  factories  in  Germany 
submit  the  following  figures  with  respect  to  the  approximate  cost  of  machinery  and 
building  for  a  potato  drying  and  flaking  plant: — 

1.  Machine     equipment     complete    with    two  apparatus 

for  handling  about  36  ctr.  raw  potatoes  per  hour  .. about  M.    60,000  ($14;280) 

2.  Building  for  same   "    M.   45,000  ($10,710) 

3.  Machine  equipment  complete  with  four  apparatus  for 

handling  about  72  ctr.  raw  potatoes  per  hour   "    M.  105,000  ($24,990) 

4.  Building  for  same   "    M.   85,000  ($20,230) 


MEETS  WITH  READY  SALE. 

Potato  flakes  are  already  a  well-known  article  in  Germany,  and  can  be  purchased 
from  any  grocer.    There  are  very  different  qualities  according  to  the  use  for  which 
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they  are  intended.  Some  of  their  uses  are  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast,  glue,  substi- 
tute for  flour,  mixed  with  flour  in  bread  making,  in  distilleries  and  food  for  cattle 
This  last  use  is  especially  successful. 

STOCK  FEEDING. 

Potato  flakes  have  proved  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  stock,  and  especially  for 
young  cattle  in  summer.  An  inferior  quality  of  raw  potatoes  may  be  used  in  making 
flakes  for  food.  The  Imperial  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  in  Mockern  states 
the  following  respecting  the  value  of  potato  flakes  as  a  stock  food: — 

"  Potato  flakes  as  a  stock  food  belongs  to  the  lightest  and  most  easily  digestible 
food,  thorough  tests  made  at  this  institution  have  proved  that  the  flakes  are  far 
superior  to  the  raw  potato.  The  dry  potato  does  not  possess  the  sharp  qualities  of 
the  raw,  and  therefore  does  not  have  injurious  effects  on  the  digestive  organs.  Potato 
flakes  can  be  used  advantageously  for  all  stock." 

The  drying  of  lupine,  rye  and  other  podded  grains  can  be  accomplished  on  a 
roller-drying  machine  by  means  of  wet  steam,  with  very  little  alteration  of  the 
apparatus.  One  important  advantage  in  this  treatment  of  grains  for  stock  feed  is 
that  all  injurious  and  poisonous  substances,  such  as  fungus  and  mushroom,  are 
destroyed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  steam  and  hot  air. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  PROCESS. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  process  the  German  potato  grower  was  often 
obliged,  when  the  harvest  was  good,  to  let  a  large  part  of  his  crop  rot  in  the  ground. 
This  invention  has  created  a  value  and  market  for  potatoes. 

The  potato  producing  land  in  the  German  Empire  to-day  is  estimated  at  over 
eight  million  acres.    This  is  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  since  1900. 

During  the  period  1882-1892,  the  average  harvest  of  potatoes  was  31  million  tons, 
the  average  harvest  for  the  period  1903-1906  was  49  million  tons,  each  year  showing 
an  increase  in  both  harvest  and  land  cultivated. 

Further  particulars  with  respect  to  the  drying  and  flaking  of  potatoes  will  appear 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  when  extracts  from  the  Bulletin  of 
Economical  and  Social  Intelligence  for  January,  1911,  and  February,  1911,  giving 
very  full  and  complete  information  on  the  subject  of  potato  dessication  will  be 
published. 


CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  June.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies:— 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
June  9 ;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  June  9. 
79798—4 
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British  West  Indies. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company: 
From  Halifax,  C/ugnecto,  June  4;  from  St.  John,  Caraquet,' June  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— 
Royal  Mail  Strain  Packet  Company:  From  St.  John,  Chaudiere,  June  6;  'from  Hali- 
fax, Chaudiere,  June  18. 

China. 

To  II oni;-  Kong — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Talthybius,  June  2;  Titan, 
June  30. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Niagara, 
June  9 :  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  June  9. 

Great  Britain. 

To  Liverpool — Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd. :  From  Halifax,  Durango,  June  15. 
To  London — Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.:   From  Halifax,  Appenine,  June  3; 
Messina.  June  15;   Caterino,  June  25. 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  June  9;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  June  9. 

Japan. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe — Blue  Funnel  Line:  From  Victoria,  Talthybius,  June  2; 
Titan,  June  30. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Niagara,  June  9;  from  Victoria,  Niagara,  June  9. 

Philippine  Islands. 

To  Manila — Blue  Funnel  Line:    From  Victoria,  Talthybius,  June  2;  Titan, 

June  30. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  14,  1915 : — 

Cheese- 
Bristol      97/         98/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   95/  96/ 

London   94/  98/ 

Glasgow     .  . 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   78/         77/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   71/  76/ 

London   74/  79/ 

Glasgow  

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                    . .  65/  70/ 

London   - 

Glasgow   71/  73/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green)— 

Bristol   66/          69/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool    65/  68/ 

London   64/  68/ 

Glasgow  


79798— U 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  April  T7,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living  — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)    Cwts 

Mutton     ii  t,  i   ii 

Pork 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     h 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon     » 

Beef  '.   ii 

Hams   »i 

Pork  :   :   ii 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  .t 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   m 

Margarine    

Cheese   it 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   h 

Milk,  cream  ,  .     » 

Milk,  condensed...     " 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game    u 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  .-Cwts 

Lard   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   v 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   w 

Barley   h 

Oats  i 

Peas   " 

Beans     » 

Maize  or  Indian  corn     n 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  . 

Hops.  ... 


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities. 


1914. 

1915. 

38 

35 

46 

295,713 
200,472 
13,240 

165,011 
87,856 
1,011 

23,063 

12,853 

100,868 
238 
23,750 
4,556 

153,156 
1,690 
34,369 
1,023 

1  926 
10^359 

2  549 
97J89 

71,985 
25,243 
14,926 

71,680 
39,074 
73.451 

157 
22,797 
35 

307,509 
11,670 
2,562 
4,997 
27,573 

118 
28,626 
173 
124,310 
4,694 
40 
4,953 
76,362 

2,106,600 
177,100 
114,400 
445,600 
12,529 
5,290 
389,800 

1,777,700 
195,700 
70,200 
639,100 
24,380 
16,570 
315,600 

58,714 
2,457 
228 
4,316 

78,363 
29  L 

1,955 
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BUYING  AGENTS  FOR  ALLIED  GOVERNMENTS. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  purchasing  agents  for  military  purposes  of  the  Allied 
Governments  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  575  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian firms.  As  some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  whether  this  list  still  holds  good,  it  has- 
been  considered  advisable  to  reproduce  a  similar  list  with  any  necessary  amendments, 
as  follows: — 

International  Purchasing  Commission,  India  House,  Kingsway,  London. 
British — 

Col.  A.  G.  Barton  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Stobart,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal. 
French — 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  56  McGill  street,  Montreal. 
Capt.  Lafouilloux,  Hotel  Brevort,  New  York. 

Direction  de  l'Intendance,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  Bordeaux,  France. 
Russian — 

Messrs.  S.  Ruperti  and  Aleksieff,  care  Military  Attache,  Russian  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  DYESTUFFS  SITUATION. 

The  dyestuff  problem  in  Great  Britain  and  its  solution  is  reviewed  in  a  very  com- 
prehensive manner  in  a  United  States  Commerce  Report,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
interest  attached  to  this  question,  extracts  may  be  reproduced  herewith  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Canadians: — 

DEPENDENCE  UPON  GERMAN  DYESTUFFS. 

It  was  quickly  recognized  after  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  that  by  far  the 
gravest  economic  problem  for  British  industry  resultant  from  the  European  conflict 
was  associated  with  the  complete  cessation  of  dyestuff  imports  from  Germany. 

Great  textile  and  other  industries  were  absolutely  dependent  upon  a  regular 
supply  of  coal-tar  dyes.  The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  these  industries  exceeds 
$1,000,000,000.  The  workmen  employed  number  over  1,500,000.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  artificial  dyes  in  these  industries  exceeds  in  value  $10,000,000.  British 
manufacturers  supply  8  per  cent  of  this  amount,  but  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
Germany  for  half-manufactured  material.  Germany  has  supplied  80  per  cent  of  the 
finished  dyes.  The  remaining  12  per  cent  have  come  chiefly  from  Switzerland,  and 
this  source  has  been  curtailed  largely  on  account  of  the  dependence  of  Swiss  manu- 
facturers upon  German  intermediates. 

Practically  the  great  textile  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  dependent  upon 
German  colour  works  for  their  continued  existence  under  hitherto  existing  condi- 
tions. 

The  dangers  and  the  humiliation  of  such  complete  dependence  have  been  acutely 
felt  by  British  industrialists,  economists,  and  statesmen,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
profound  study  and  widespread  discussion  for  months.  Various  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  solving  the  problem,  which  has  become  more  threatening  with  each  day's 
delay.  Methods  that  would  be  readily  feasible  in  Erance,  with  its  avowed  protectionist 
principles,  seemed  totally  inapplicable  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stern  deter- 
mination not  to  break  with  the  traditional  free-trade  policy  of  the  Kingdom. 
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BASIS  FOR  A  NATIONAL  COLOUR  INDUSTRY. 

As  a  result  of  these  months  of  discussion  a  few  cardinal  principles  have  been 
evolved  and  a  concrete  plan  for  meeting  the  issues  has  been  formulated  and  set  in 
active  operation. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  British  Government  and  British  industrials  have 
come  are  as  follows: — 

"  The  United  Kingdom  must  have  its  own  independent,  self-contained,  coal-tar 
chemical  industry,  using  British  raw  materials. 

••  The  industry  must  be  big  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  manu- 
facturing on  a  large  scale. 

"It  must  be  distinctly  a  national  industry,  under  no  temptation  to  succumb  to 
offers  of  purchase  or  absorption  by  international  rivals. 

"  It  must  be  co-operative,  based  upon  a  joint  interest  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer." 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  NEW  COMPANY. 

The  form  in  which  these  principles  are  to  find  active  expression  was  decided  upon 
early  in  March,  when  the  national  company,  incorporated  as  the  "British  Dyes 
'  Ltd.),"  was  organized  at  Manchester,  the  centre  of  the  English  textile  industry. 

Its  capital  was  placed  at  £2,000,000  ($9,733,000).  The  British  Government  loans, 
in  addition,  £1,500,000  ($7,300,000)  at  4  per  cent,  to  be  repaid  in  twenty-five  years. 
Dividends  are  limited  to  6  per  cent  until  the  Government  loan  is  repaid.  The  Govern- 
ment  grants  $500,000  for  a  research  laboratory.  The  Government  is  also  represented 
by  two  members  on  the  board  of  directors,  which  is  composed  of  nine  members  in  all. 
These  Government  delegates  have  a  controlling  vote  on  many  questions,  as  is  evi- 
denced from  the  following  regulation  :— 

"  The  Government  directors,  jointly,  or  if  only  one  be  present,  then  that 
director,  shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  votes  as  directors,  have  absolute  power 
to  veto  any  proposal  or  resolution  of  the  board  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  main 
object  with  which  the  company  has  been  formed,  shall  in  their  or  his  opinion  tend 
to  encroach  unduly  on  the  trade  or  business  of  any  British  manufacturer  of  products 
other  than  dyes  or  colours ;  or  to  give  any  undue  preference  as  regards  supply,  prices, 
or  otherwise  to  any  customer  or  consumer  of  the  company's  products.  Provided  always 
that  such  veto  shall  not  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  manufacture  or 
rendering  marketable  of  products  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  dyes  or  colours 
or  to  prevent  priority  of  supply  for  shareholders." 

Shareholders  will  have  priority  in  receiving  the  available  supplies  of  the  company. 
It  is  expected  that  the  stock  will  be  taken  almost  entirely  by  dyers  and  others  who  are 
users  of  dyestuifs,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  all  British  consumers  of  coal-tar  chemical 
products  included  among  the  shareholders. 

ACQUISITION  OF  EXISTING  WORKS. 

An  option  was  secured  at  an  early  date  upon  the  largest  existing  plant  in  England 
for  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes,  that  of  Read,  Holliday  &  Sons,  at  Huddersfield. 
The  right  of  option  was  exercised  on  April  23.  On  May  3  the  transfer  of  the  plant  to 
British  Dyes  (Ltd.)  took  place,  and  actual  manufacture  under  the  new  management 
began. 

The  firm  in  question  was  established  in  1830,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  embark 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colours.  The  works  cover  an  area  of  150 
acres  and  give  employment  to  750  operatives.  An  American  selling  agency  has  been 
maintained  at  New  York  with  branches  in  five  other  cities.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  two  leading  managers  of  the  firm  to  be  retained  in  the  management  of  the  new 
company. 
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Other  colour  works  are  to  be  acquired,  and  the  whole  industry  is  to  be  consolidated, 
co-ordained,  and  greatly  enlarged.  Some  time  will  necessarily  elapse  before  the  new 
undertaking  can  satisfy  the  British  demand,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  resolute  deter- 
mination to  create  a  national  industry  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

The  final  success  will  evidently  rest,  not  only  upon  the  generous  co-operation  and 
aid  of  the  Government,  but  also  upon  the  identification  of  the  great  mass  of  British 
consumers  of  dyestuffs  with  this  new  movement  as  holders  of  its  share  and  ultimate 
controllers  of  its  policy. 

FINANCIAL  DETAILS. 

The  organizers  have  decided  to  issue  at  first  stock  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000 
($4,866,000),  one-half  of  the  prospective  capital.  Subscriptions  came  in  with  some 
slowness  and  evident  hesitation.  In  several  cases  large  subscriptions  were  accom- 
panied by  conditions.  The  causes  for  these  conditions  were  removed  by  various 
modifications  in  the  original  plan.  Early  in  April  the  unconditional  subscriptions 
reached  a  total  of  £636,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  required  amount. 

By  this  time  it  was  evident  to  the  organizing  board  that  the  bulk  of  the  needed 
capital  was  in  sight,  as  several  corporate  bodies  who  are  prospective  subscribers  are 
delayed  in  making  applications  until  statutory  meetings  can  be  held.  It  was  accord- 
ingly decided  to  allot  stock  at  once  to  all  subscribers  and  proceed  with  the  programme 
of  manufacture.  A  quarter  of  the  par  value  of  stock  will  be  paid  at  once.  Six  months 
must  elapse  before  another  call  for  partial  payment  can  be  issued.  The  British 
Government  advances  at  once  an  amount  equal  to  that  subscribed.  Note  should  be 
made  also  of  a  further  sum  of  £200,000  ($973,000)  loaned  by  the  Government  in  1914 
to  Read,  Halliday  &  Sons  for  the  purpose  of  urgent  extensions. 

This  capital  is  regarded  as  ample  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  for  establishing 
the  future  industry  on  a  generous  basis  capable  of  natural  but  rapid  evolution,  and 
destined  to  ultimately  supply  the  major  portion  of  the  artificial  dyestuffs  required  by 
the  nation's  industries. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  whole  movement  has  evoked  from  its  inception  a  vast  amount  of  discussion, 
largely  on  account  of  the  exceptional  attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  granting 
such  liberal  aid  to  create  a  national  industry. 

As  the  question  of  emancipating  the  vast  textile  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  numerous  allied  industries,  from  dependence  upon  foreign  dyestuffs  is  now  a 
matter  of  such  active  agitation,  a  brief  resume  of  the  attitude  of  various  British  indus- 
trial and  economic  authorities  to  the  plan  outlined  above  may  be  instructive  and 
suggestive. 

The  scheme  at  the  outset  included  a  pledge  by  all  stockholders  to  use  exclusively 
dyes  made  or  provided  by  the  new  company  during  a  term  of  five  years  after  thf 
conclusion  of  the  present  war. 

This  awakened  much  adverse  criticism  and  antagonism,  and  was  finally  with- 
drawn. The  withdrawal  had  much  to  do  with  obtaining  the  later  subscriptions  neces- 
sary to  insure  financial  success. 

As  the  prospectus  assured  priority  in  furnishing  dyestuffs  to  shareholders,  a  certain 
amount  of  criticism  was  awakened  regarding  the  position  of  the  many  small  dyers, 
unable  to  subscribe  to  any  extent,  and  yet  large  users  of  colouring  materials.  The 
assurance  was  finally  given  that  the  attitude  of  the  new  company  toward  this  class 
would  be  sympathetic,  and  that  no  undue  discrimination  would  be  made  in  allotting 
dyestuffs,  careful  consideration  being  given  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  class  in 
question. 

A  general  order  in  regard  to  the  utilization  of  foreign  patents  was  issued  by  the 
British  Government  some  months  ago  by  virtue  of  which  British  manufacturers  are 
granted  permits  to  use  processes  protected  by  patents  that  are  the  property  of  persons 
or  firms  resident  in  belligerent  countries.    Reasonable  royalties  are  to  be  paid  the 
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owners,  and  the  right  of  manufacture,  after  the  war,  without  interruption  or  hindrance, 
on  the  same  basis,  is  fully  guaranteed. 

This  privilege  is  a  most  useful  asset  for  the  new  company.  It  enables  it  to 
start  at  once  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  the  important  dyes  brought  upon  the 
market  since  tin  opening  of  the  century,  notably  the  valuable  indanthrene  colours, 
with  iln-  certainty  of  being  able  to  continue  the  manufacture  after  the  close  of 
hostilities  on  the  payment  of  equitable  royalties. 

Equally  important  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
liberation  from  the  payment  of  internal-revenue  tax  of  all  alcohol  required  in  the 
coal-tar  colour  industry, 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SWISS  COLOUR  INDUSTRY. 

There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  connected  with  relations  to  the 
Svt  iss  dy<  stuff  industry.  The  group  of  large  colour  works  at  Basil  form  an  important 
factor  in  the  international  dyestuff  question.  The  annual  output  is  valued  at 
$6,100,000,  including  synthetic  indigo,  worth  $750,000.  In  regard  to  finished  dyes, 
the  Swiss  industry  is  almost  as  well  rounded  as  the  German  industry.  Its  weak  points 
are  the  dependence  to  a  great  extent  upon  Germany  for  intermediates  or  semi- 
manufactured material  and  the  absence  of  a  domestic  source  of  coal-tar  and  of  benzol. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Swiss  factories  were  seriously  crippled. 
Customary  supplies  from  Germany  were  cut  off  unless  guarantees  were  given  that 
no  dyes  would  be  supplied  to  France,  Great  Britain  or  Russia.  Such  guarantees 
were  refused.  Arrangements  were  then  made  to  send  coal-tar  crudes  and  some  inter- 
mediates from  Great  Britain  to  Switzerland  in  return  for  finished  dyes.  Provision 
was  made  to  facilitate  the  transport  both  ways  across  France. 

This  trade  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  company,  which  will  care  for  the 
shipment  of  the  raw  material  and  for  the  merchandizing  of  the  finished  products. 

Not  a  few  have  urged  the  adoption  of  a  policy  based  essentially  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  well-equipped  Swiss  industry  with  its  fine  plant  and  large  staff  of 
experienced  chemists. 

British  purchases  of  artificial  dyes  from  Germany  average  annually  somewhat 
over  $0,100,000,  including  about  $370,000  worth  of  synthetic  indigo.  It  was  felt  by 
many  that  the  British  demand  might  be  switched  permanently  from  Germany  and 
that  Great  Britain  might  in  turn  release  Switzerland  from  her  dependence  upon 
Germany  for  crude  and  intermediate  coal-tar  products.  This  plan  was  rejected, 
as  Great  Britain  would  still  be  economically  dependent  upon  a  foreign  country  for 
its  colour  supply. 

An  alternative  plan  contemplated  the  acquisition  by  the  new  British  company 
of  the  more  important  Swiss  firms,  or  at  least  their  control,  by  the  purchase  of  a 
majority  of  the  shares.  The  total  capital  of  the  Swias  colour  companies  is  about 
$3,500,000,  and  the  employees  number  3,500.  This  would  involve  close  co-operation 
and  a  practical  transfer  to  British  territory  of  Swiss  methods,  patents,  and  technical 
experience,  along  with  a  staff  of  Swiss  chemists  to  shape  in  a  large  measure  the 
expansion  of  existing  British  colour  plants  to  the  dimensions  of  a  national,  self- 
contained  industry.  Simultaneously  the  British  works  would  supply  all  primary  coal- 
tar  products  needed  normally  by  the  Swiss  factories.  There  is  much  involved  in  this 
proposition  which  may  eventually  prove  attractive  to  the  new  British  company, 
provided  it  is  equally  attractive  to  the  Swiss  interests.  It  would  certainly  save  the 
managers  of  the  British  project  a  vast  amount  of  expense  and  of  effort'  in  working 
out  the  details  of  the  big  problem  before  them. 

It  is  very  possible  that  an  analogous  plan  for  utilizing  the  accumulated  capital 
of  experience  in  the  Swiss  dyestuff  industry  and  the  close  familiarity  with  every 
phase  of  the  complex  maze  of  interlocked  and  interdependent  branches  of  manu- 
facture might  be  the  simplest  method  of  solving  the  American  problem. 
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LACK  OF  CHEMISTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  early  future 
enough  chemists  in  Great  Britain  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  vastly  enlarged  dyestuff  pro- 
duction. Complaint  has  been  made  that  no  chemists  are  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  new  company. 

In  this  connection  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  states  that  two  leading 
British  chemists  recognized  throughout  Europe  as  authorities  in  the  chemistry  of 
dyestuffs  have  been  engaged.  One  of  these  received  regularly,  before  the  war,  heavy 
retainers  from  one  of  the  German  dyestuff  combines.  He  is  confident  that  the  best 
British  chemical  talent  is  equal  to  the  best  in  any  European  country.  A  distinct 
difficulty,  he  sees,  at  the  outset,  in  finding  enough  second-grade  chemists.  This 
difficulty  will  gradually  be  overcome  if  adequate  salaries  are  paid  and  a  career  is 
assured    At  the  same  time  he  states: — 

"  Another  objection  was  that  there  was  no  scientist  or  practical  professional 
scientific  man  on  the  board.  While  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  on  the  board  of 
such  a  concern  a  chemist  of  great  practical  capacity,  they  also  knew  that  firms  of 
which  the  boards  had  been  controlled  by  chemists  had  been  brought  to  ruin.  This 
matter  had  been  anxiously  weighed,  and  there  were  many  business  men  who  were 
quite  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have  on  the  board  of  such  a  concern 
a  man  of  special  technical  knowledge,  because  the  whole  of  the  other  directors  would 
be  in  his  hands.  The  chemical  director  would  say  that  he  was  the  only  man  on  the 
board  who  had  any  chemical  knowledge  and  he  must  settle  the  matter" 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  is  at  the  forefront  of  British  chemists  to-day,  combats 
this  idea.  He  claims  that  the  new  undertaking  is  foredoomed  to  failure  unless 
scientific  chemists  form  an  important  part  of  the  directorate,  and  cites  a  score  of 
instances  in  the  evolution  of  British  chemical  industry,  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
German  chemists,  such  as  Caro,  Martius,  Brunk,  and  Bernthsen,  all  directors  of  the 
famous  "Badische";  Duisberg,  the  leading  spirit  of  "  Bayers,"  etc.  In  short,  he 
concludes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  successful  chemical  industry  that  has  not 
been  initiated  and  controlled  by  a  chemist.  Unless  British  Dyes  (Ltd.)  copies  this 
precedent  there  is  little  hope  for  it. 

The  veteran  chemist,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  himself  a  director  of  the  Castner 
Kellner  Co.,  claims  : — 

"  In  the  color  industry  it  is  the  research  chemist,  and  he  alone,  who  can  keep 
the  flag  flying,  for  he  alone  can  bring  forward  new  forces  and  create  new  develop- 
ments. Capital  can  not  do  it,  business  capacity  can  not  do  it;  but  the  brains,  the 
imagination,  the  skill,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  research  chemist  can.  We  have  got 
the  money  and  we  have  got  the  men,  but  these  must  be  put  into  their  right  places  to 
do  their  work  efficiently.  To  the  general  public  the  skill  of  the  colour  chemist  is  a 
sealed  book.  His  knowledge  of  the  complicated  constitution  of  his  colours  is  both 
accurate  and  profound.  He  can  manipulate  them  at  will  and  can  see  the  positions 
of  their  constituents,  in  his  mind's  eye,  as  clearly  as  the  patterns  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
Moreover,  he  can  change  these  positions  as  he  wishes.  He  can  add  to  or  subtract 
from  these  constituents  and  can  thus  produce  a  new  compound  possessing  new  proper- 
ties. This  is  what  is  meant  by  research  in  the  colour  industry.  He  may  fail  five 
times  out  of  six  to  produce  a  new  and  valuable  colour,  but  the  sixth  is  a  success  and 
brings  with  it  financial  prosperity." 

PROTECTION  FROM   GERMAN  COMPETITION. 

From  the  very  outset  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  th? 
certainty  that  after  the  restoration  of  normal  business  relations  between  European 
countries  the  German  colour  industry  will  hesitate  at  no  measures  to  regain  its  past 
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supremacy  in  the  world's  trade  in  artificial  dyestuffs.  A  protective  tariff  is  claimed 
by  some  as  offering  adequate  means  of  defense  and  as  warranted  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  majority  feel  that  it  would  not  suffice;  that  more  radical  weapons  arc 
absolutely  essential. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  declares  in  this  connection: — 

"  No  'protection'  from  foreign  competition  will  save  the  situation.  The  only 
measure  is  the  total  exclusion  of  German  dyes.  Even  yet  we  are  blind  to  methods  of 
German  commerce.  German  manufacturers,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  German 
State,  w  ill  undersell  our  producers  of  dyestuffs,  secure  the  whole  market,  and  thus 
establish  a  monopoly.  That  has  been  their  policy  in  the  past;  it  will  be  their  policy 
in  the  future.  Let  us  be  warned  in  time.  There  is  ample  chemical  talent  in  this 
country,  both  scientific  and  technical.  Every  chemist  is  anxious  to  serve  his  country. 
What  is  oeeded  is  to  call  together  a  council  of  chemists,  ask  for  their  collaboration  in 
investigation,  and  for  their  advice.  Also,  it  should  be  announced  that  it  is  intended 
to  exclude  absolutely  the  importation  of  all  German  dyes,  and  capital  will  flow  in. 

'•  Any  other  policy  is  shortsighted.  The  German  chemical  industry  is  worked  as 
a  huge  trust,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  German  State.  The  Erench  and  the 
K  ssians  are  seriously  considering  this  policy  of  exclusion:  and  if  Britain  still  per- 
mits imports  this  will  be  the  dumping  ground  of  all  Germany's  chemical  products 
until,  competition  being  strangled,  we  shall  have  to  pay  exorbitantly  for  all  manufac- 
tured articles  imported." 

The  Chemical  Tirade  Journal,  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  undertaking,  outlines  the 
following  policy  as  essential: — 

"  The. fundamental  basis  of  any  scheme  that  is  intended  to  achieve  success  must 
be  the  elimination  of  German  competition,  either  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff  or 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  German  dyes.  Once  this  most  essential  part 
of  the  scheme  is  put  into  operation,  or  a  guaranty  secured  that  it  will  take  effect4 
when  circumstances  indicate  its  desirability,  the  next  step  is  to  organize  and  develop 
the  existing  British  sources  of  supply,  utilizing  to  the  full  the  scientific  forces  of  the 
country,  which  are  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  lend  their  aid." 

The  latest  proposition  to  meet  prospective  competition  is  relatively  simple  and 
certain  of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  although  bearing  all  the  earmarks  of  a  "  war 
measure."    It  is  formulated  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  present  scheme  they  have  endeavoured  to  nationalize  the  dye  industry 
by  helping  to  make  the  dye  consumers  their  own  producers.  One  further  step  along 
the  lines  of  the  present  procedure  will  make  the  dyers  masters  of  the  situation.  Let 
the  Government  do  for  artificial  dyes  after  the  war  what  they  are  doing  for  natural 
dyes  during  the  war.  Let  them  hold  option  of  purchase  of  all  foreign  dye  imports  or 
transfer  it  to  the  new  concern,  allowing  it  control  of  the  dye  trade  as  well  as  the 
national  dye  production.  Then  it  could  buy  when  favourabale  conditions  presented 
themselves,  producing  the  while,  and  selling  either  foreign  purchases  or  home  produc- 
tion at  regulated  prices  as  the  demand  arose  at  home  or  abroad." 

Thus  far  the  British  Government  has  given  no  assurance  of  any  definite  plan  by 
which  the  new  industry  is  to  be  insured  absolutely  against  the  danger  in  question. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  conviction  that  some  effective  measure  will  be  adopted 
before  the  time  approaches  for  the  cessation  of  military  warfare  and  the  beginning 
of  industrial  warfare. 

GRANT  FOR  RESEARCH. 

The  British  Government  makes  an  annual  grant  of  $50,000  for  the  next  ten  years, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  new  company  in  furthering  technical  educa- 
tion. Presumably  it  will  be  devoted  to  training  up  colour  chemists  in  the  universities 
and  schools  of  science. 
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Acknowledgment  is  freely  made  that  it  is  a  most  frugal  allowance,  but  it  is  the 
most  that  the  Government  felt  warranted  in  promising  at  present  in  view  of  the  vast 
military  outlay. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  sum  is  totally  inadequate  when  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  imperatively  require  a  most  generous  outlay  to  equip  promptly  the 
necessary  corps  of  young  chemists.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  over  1,000  highly 
trained  chemists  in  the  German  colour  factories. 

EXISTING  BRITISH  WORKS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  British  firms  now  producing  artificial  dyestuffs :  — 

Kead,  Holliday  &  Sons,  Huddersfield. 

Clayton  Aniline  Co.,  Clayton  near  Manchester. 

Brooke,  Simpson  &  Spiller,  Atlas  Works,  London. 

British  Alizarin  Co. 

John  Dawson  &  Co.,  Kirkheaton  Colour  Works,  Huddersfield. 
Levinstein  (Ltd.)  Vale  Works,  Blakley  near  Manchester. 
Clauss  &  Ree,  Manchester. 
Robert  Dale  &  Co.,  Manchester. 
United  Alkali  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Fernhill  Chemical  Works,  Bury. 

The  first  four  mentioned  are  of  considerable  size.  Several  on  the  list  have  beea 
more  or  less  under  German  control  in  the  past. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  RUSSIA  REQUIRED. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  a  telegraphic  communication  received, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  from  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Petrograd  to  the 
effect  that  a  Decree  was  published  on  April  11th  by  which  the  rates  of  the  Russian 
General  Customs  Tariff  or  European  Trade  are  increased  by  one  hundred  per  cent 
in  respect  of  all  German,  Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish  goods,  and  goods  imported 
into  Russia  after  passing  in  transit  through  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  or  Turkey. 

Enemy  goods  which  are  free  of  duty  under  the  tariff  are  subjected  to  a  special 
tariff  which  is  appended  to  the  Decree. 

In  virtue  of  the  same  Decree,  certificates  of  origin  for  foreign  goods  imported 
into  Russia  will  be  required  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  text  of  the  Decree 
by  the  various  Russian  Custom  houses* 

A  summary  of  the  new  regulations  respecting  these  certificates  of  origin  for 
foreign  goods  imported  into  Russia  is  as  follows : — 

Certificates  issued  by  the  Russian  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Rpresentatives  in 
foreign  countries,  by  Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  Municipal  or  Police  Authorities, 
or  by  the  Authorities  of  the  Custom  house  from  which  goods  are  cleared  for  export, 
will  be  accepted.  Accounts,  invoices, , or  letters  of  manufacturers,  wholesale  merchants 
and  commission  agents  will  also  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  origin  of  goods. 

(  crtificates  of  origin  and  other  documents  must  be  issued  by,  or  emanate  from, 
institutions  or  authorities  or  manufacturers,  etc.,  in  the  original  country  of  origin 
of  the  goods,  and  their  .signatures  and  correctness  must  be  certified  (vise)  by  a 
Russian  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Officer.  In  the  case  of  letters,  invoices,  etc.,  the 
actual  possession  of  the  business  concerned  by  the  firm  signing  such  letters  or 
issuing  .such  invoices  must  also  be  certified  by  a  Russian  Diplomatic  or  Consular 
Officer. 
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certificates  or  other  documents  presented  as  proof  of  the  origin  of  goods  must 
contain  particulars  of  the  number  of  packages,  the  marks  and  numerals  thereon,  the 
grross  ;tiu!  net  weight  of  the  goods,  and  their  trade  name.  Goods  sent  to  Russia 
direct,  £.<  ..  goods  sen1  direct  from  a  port  in  the  country  of  origin  to  a  Russian  port 
without  transhipment  en  route,  and  also  goods  sent  to  Russia  by  steamer  or  rail,  or 
both  on  through  bill  of  lading  from  the  country  of  origin,  by  way  of  a  country  which 
is  entitled  to  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Russia,  need  be  accompanied  by 
only  one  of  the  above  documents  as  evidence  of  origin. 

Proof  of  origin  will  not  be  required  in  respect  of  the  undermentioned  goods, 
provided  that  such  goods  are  imported  into  Russia  direct  from  the  country  of  origin: — 
asphalt;  camphor,  crude;  cedar  wood;  cocoa;  coffee;  copra;  cotton,  raw;  iodine; 
jute,  raw;  medicinal  mineral  waters  from  allied  and  neutral  countries;  mimosa  bark; 
□aphtha  (liquid  products  distilled  from);  phosphates,  unground;  quebracho  wood; 
rice,  unliusked;  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude,  also  rubber;  saltpetre,  Chilean; 
certain  -pices;  sulphur,  unrefined;  and  tea. 

Proof  of  origin  must  be  afforded  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  arrival  of 
goods  in  Russia.  Failing  the  production  of  such  proof,  goods  will  be  liable  to  the 
rates  of  duty  established  for  goods  of  enemy  origin. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Railways, 
\o\v  South  Wales  Railways  and  Western  Australian  Tender  Board.  These  tender 
l<  rms  have  not  yet  come  to  hand  but  when  received  they  may  be  inspected  by  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
refer  File  No.  1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together  with  the  date  on 
which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 

No.  28,766,  July   7,  1915. — 1  semi  automatic  screw  slotting  machine  and  accessories. 

No.  28,780,  "     14,  1915. — 2  armature  banding  machines  and  connecting  gear. 

No.  28,795,  "     14,  1915. — 3  voltmeters  as  specified. 

No.  28,795,  "     14,  1915. — 4  amperemeters  as  specified. 

No.  28,795,  "     14,  1915. — 5  iruttmeters  as  specified. 

The  departure  of  mails  from  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver  are  indicated  thus : — 
From  San  Francisco — June  8,  due  Melbourne  June  29. 
From  Vancouver — June  9,  due  Melbourne  July  3, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  STATE  RAILWAYS,  SYDNEY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  indents  placed  with  the  Agent  General  for  New  Soutk 
Wales,  London,  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways  :— 

Estimated  Cost. 

£    s.  d. 

No.  16/15.    March  22,  1915 — Railway  car  furnishings   980  17  g 

No.  20/15.        "       25,  1915 — 3,000  ft.  cane  nattan  seating   296    0  8 

No.  21/15.        M       30,  1915 — 549  sheets  rolled  wired  glass.  )  30Q    Q  f 

No.  21/15.        "       30,  1915 —    7  sheets  rolled  plain  glass..  J     "'  " 

No.  21/15.        "       30,  1915 — 112  lbs.  copper  sheet   6     0  • 

No.  26/15.    April      1,  1915 —    1  radial  drilling  machine   160    0  • 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  TENDER  BOARD. 

Tenders  closing  on  May  27,  1915,  at  the  office  of  the  Government  Tender  Board* 
Perth,  W.A.  :— 

Xo.  66A,  1915 — Red  deal  lumber  as  specified. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 
Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  1913-14. 
(By  the  Assistant  Government  Secretary.) 
imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1913  (including  transit  trade) 
amounted  to  £1,694,155,  being-  £9,201  less  than  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  of 
1912. 

The  items  bullion  and  coin,  flour  and  plants,  bulbs,  and  seeds  for,  propagation  are 
mainly  accountable  for  the  decrease. 

The  goods  imported  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 


1912.  1913. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £645,376  £622,186 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufac- 

tured   151,424  106,643 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   787,260  902,976 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified   32,235  8,174 

5.  Bullion  and  specie   87,061  54,176 


On  and  after  the  1st  January,  1913,  official  import  and  export  lists,  compiled  on 
models  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  brought  into  use  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing greater  uniformity  in  the  keeping  of  the  customs  statistics  throughout  the  British 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana.  The  figures  appearing  in  the  above  table  for  the 
year  1913  represent  the  value  of  the  total  imports  of  all  articles  into  the  colony  and 
not  merely  the  value  of  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  as  in  the  former  year, 
and  this  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  revised  method  of  keeping  the  statistics, 
makes  a  true  comparison  between  the  two  years  impracticable. 


IMPORTS   OF  FLOUR. 

Under  the  group  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco,  the  imports  of  flour  show  a  great 
falling  off.  The  reduction  in  the  imports  of  that  article  in  comparison  with  1912  was 
37,587  bags  or  barrels  and  the  decrease  in  value  amounted  to  £47,189.  Very  large 
supplies  of  flour  were  brought  into  the  colony  in  1912  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of 
ground  provisions  in  that  year  and  owing  to  the  rice  supply  available  for  local  con- 
sumption being  restricted.  It  is  therefore  natural  that,  with  a  large  output  of  rice, 
and  a  more  liberal  supply  of  locally  produced  vegetables,  the  imports  of  flour  should 
be  less  in  1913  than  in  1912. 

TOBACCO  IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  tobacco  in  1913  amounted  to  £30,398,  as  against 
£26,882  in  1912,  showing  an  increase  of  £3,516.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  leaf 
tobacco  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  total  tobacco  import,  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  up  to  March,  1913,  it  was  limited  to  six  per  cent  of  fat,  but  the 
fat  restriction  was  eliminated  in  that  month,  causing  a  more  moist  tobacco  to  be 
entered  for  consumption. 
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OTHER  IMPORTS. 

Of  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured,  reduced  imports  of  plants, 
bulbs  and  seeds  for  propagation  took  place  to  the  extent  of  £3,336,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  less  rice  seeds,  rubber  plants,  and  cocoanuts  were  sown  or  planted  in  1913  in 
comparison  with  the  preceding  year. 

An  increase  occurred  in  the  imports  of  refined  petroleum;  the  increase  in  quan- 
:  '  l  v  over  L012  being  68,504  gallons,  and  the  increase  in  value,  £5,143.  The  imports 
"(  kerosene  in  1912  were  ^,673  gallons  below  the  imports  for  the  former  year,  so  that 
the  increase  in         was  due  mainly  to  ordinary  adjustments  of  stock. 

rhe  greal  Palling  off  in  the  class  miscellaneous  is  due  to  the  revised  method  of* 
keeping  the  statistics. 

Tin-  value  of  silver  coin  brought  into  the  colony  was  less  than  in  1912  by  £32,569, 
and  the  exports  also  show  a  decline  of  £45,515.  During  1912  there  was  a  large  sum 
silver  coin  on  band,  the  result  of  accumulations  of  1911  and  previous  years,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  certain  favourable  conditions  to  export  a  large  part  of  this 
sum,  leaving  sufficient,  together  with  small  importations,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  decreased  circulation  as  a  result  of  the  closing  down  of  several  sugar  factories  and 
Lesser  spending  power  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally. 

The  value  of  the  imports  (including  transit  trade)  for  the  past  five  years  is  as 
follows : — 

1909-  1910   £1,774,457 

1910-  1911   1,749,766 

1911-  1912   1,811,180 

1912-  1913   1,703,355 

1913-  1914    1,694,155 


EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1913,  was 
£2,193,129.  This  amount  includes  British  and  foreign  goods  re-exported  and  trans- 
shipped during  the  year,  valued  at  £200,236.  The  value  of  the  export  trade  was 
greater  than  the  previous  year's  transactions  to  the  value  of  £391,523,  or  an  increase 
of  nearly  22  per  cent. 

The  table  below  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  (including  transit  trade)  under 


the  five  classes  into  which  they  naturally  fall: — 

1912.  1913. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £1,287,178  £1,505,248 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufac- 

tured  148,096  247,054 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   63,889  98,530 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified   15,534  785 

5.  Bullion  and  specie   283,950  341,503 


EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR. 

The  principal  articles  responsible  for  the  increase  under  Class  I  are  sugar,  rum, 
and  rice.  The  exports  of  sugar  were  9,593  tons  greater  than  in  1912,  with  a  value  of 
£83,181,  the  figures  for  1912  and  1913  being  77,821  tons,  valued  £1,019,489,  and  87,414 
tons,  valued  £1,102,670,  respectively.  This  is  not  a  matter  for  congratulation,  however, 
as  the  exports  during  1912,  as  a  result  of  the  drought,  were  the  smallest  known  for 
many  years.  With  the  exception  of  1899-1900,  the  exports  of  sugar  during  the  period 
under  review  are  less  than  they  have  been  for  any  trade  period  for  over  twenty  years. 
About  8,000  tons  of  sugar  were  lost  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  premises  of  the 
Demarara  Company  on  the  22nd  December.  A  proportion  of  this  quantity  would  no 
doubt  have  gone  to  swell  the  sugar  exports  for  1913,  but  the  principal  cause  of  the  short 
erop  compared  with  the  average  annual  output  for  many  years  back  was  the  drought 
during  1912,  which  adversely  affected  the  mid-year  canes  of  1913. 
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RUM  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  rum  were  much  greater  during  1913  than  during  the  previous 
year,  3,260,986  proof  gallons,  valued  at  £204,140,  being  exported.  The  increase 
amounted  to  876,804  proof  gallons,  and  the  value  was  £55,129  in  excess  of  1912.  Rum 
commanded  a  good  price  in  the  British  market  in  1913,  and  consequently  more  molasses 
was  made  into  rum  than  usual. 

INCREASE  IN  RICE  EXPORTS. 

Very  satisfactory  is  the  increase  in  rice  exports,  the  quantity  sent  abroad  during 
the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1913,  being  the  largest  since  the  inception  of 
the  rice  industry  in  the  colony  about  ten  years  ago.  The  exports  amounted  to  154,192 
cwts.,  and  the  value  to  £106,155,  being  44,417  cwts.  and  a  value  of  £41,538  in  excess 
of  the  exports  for  the  previous  record  year,  viz.,  1909-10.  The  establishment  of  the 
Abary  Rice  Company  has  considerably  augmented  the  rice  output,  several  thousands 
of  acres  of  virgin  savannah  land  having  been  empoldered  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  rice  by  mechanical  tillage.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  community  is  also 
devoting  more  attention  to  rice  cultivation,  so  that  the  industry  is  gaining  in  import- 
ance.   The  rice  grown  in  this  colony  is  of  excellent  quality. 

EXPORTS  OF  BALATA. 

The  chief  increases  under  Clause  II  occurred  in  the  exports  of  balata,  diamonds, 
and  wood  and  timber.  1,323,609  pounds  of  balata,  represented  by  a  value  of  £160,096, 
were  exported  during  1913.  The  quantity  exported  was  nearly  double  the  quantity 
sent  out  of  the  colony  in  1912,  the  increase  being  618,395  pounds.  The  export  of 
colony  balata  during  the  year  under  review  was  the  largest  amount,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  value,  that  has  been  exported  in  any  one  trade  year.  The  drought  in 
1912  retarded  work  in  the  up-country  balata  areas,  and  the  low  state  of  the  rivers  in 
that  year  prevented  a  certain  quantity  of  balata  reaching  Georgetown  in  time  for 
exportation  in  1912,  so  that  the  exports  for  1913  were  unduly  inflated,  but  neverthe- 
less the  amount  of  balata  actually  bled  in  1913  was  larger  than  in  any  former 
year.  Unfortunately  the  price  of  balata  fell  considerbly  during  1913,  and  so  the 
producers  did  not  profit  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  hoped  they  would  with  the 
increased  yield. 

DIAMOND  OUTPUT. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  output  of  diamonds  to  the  value  of  £10,289,  the 
increase  in  quantity  being  3,849  carats.  The  diamonds  found  in  this  colony,  although 
of  small  size,  are  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  recognized  diamond  district 
of  the  colony  has  been  more  diligently  worked  during  the  year,  with  the  result  that 
diamond  exports  have  shown  an  upward  tendency.  The  total  exports  of  diamonds 
during  1912  amounted  to  5,229  carats,  valued  at  £6,860. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER  EXPORTS. 

Wood  and  timber  exports  in  1913  showed  the  substantial  increase  of  £27,720  in 
value  over  those  of  1912.  The  drought  in  the  latter  year  retarded  the  collection  of 
up-country  woods,  the  rivers  being  very  dry  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  year  1913 
therefore  got  the  credit  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  wood  exports  which  would  ordi- 
narily have  been  credited  to  1912. 

OTHER  EXPORTS. 

Under  Class  III,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cattle  foods  for  the  year  was  £7,664 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  preceding  trade  period.    The  principal  constituent  of  cattle 
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foods  made  in  this  colony  is  molasses  and,  with  a  satisfactory  price,  a  greater  quantity 
of  molasses  was  made  into  cattle  food,  and  a  smaller  quantity  shipped  in  the  form  of 
molasses. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  shown  under  Class  IV  is  due  to  the  revised  method  of 
keeping  the  statistics  introduced  in  the  year  under  review. 

The  chief  increase  in  the  colony's  export  transaction  occurred  in  the  exports  of 
raw  gold,  which  showed  an  advance  over  the  previous  year's  exports  to  the  extent  of 
30,415  ounces,  of  a  value  of  £109,393.  The  export  of  gold  for  the  year  totalled  79,194 
ounces  of  a  value  of  £287,361.  During  the  year  rich  surface  deposits  of  gold 
were  discovered  at  Pigeon  Island,  on  the  Cuyuni  river,  and  some  of  the  dredging 
companies  had  a  successful  year.  Satisfactory  mining  operations  are  now  in  progress 
!>|  some  parts  of  the  colony,  so  that  there  are  signs  that  the  gold-mining  industry  in 
the  colony  may  take  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  value  of  colonial  produce  exported  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  is  as 
follows : — 

1909-  1910   £1,829,920 

1910-  1911   1,628,105 

1911   1,850,733 

1912   1,576,988 

1913    1,992,884  ' 


DIRECTION  OF  TRADE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  colony  for 


1913 


United  Kingdom  

Dominion  of  Canada.  .  . 
Other  British  possessions, 

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries .  . 


Imports, 
per  cent. 
54-45 
8-57 
6-14 
22-67 
8-17 


Exports, 
per  cent. 
48-72 
36-33 
5-83 
3-74 
5-38 


Aggregate  Trade, 
per  cent. 
51-22 
24.23 

5-  96 
11.99 

6-  60 


The  Mother  Country  has  appropriated  a  larger  portion  of  the  aggregate  trade 
of  the  Colony  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1912,  by  31  88  per  cent,  mainly  as  a  result 
of  larger  quantities  of  gold  and  balata  being  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912. 
Canada  increased  her  hold  on  the  import  trade  from  6  .59  per  cent  to  8-57  per  cent, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of  the  Canadian-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  under 
which  Canadian  flour  enjoys  a  preference  of  25  cents  per  barrel  of  196  lbs. 

There  is  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  proportion  of  trade  with  the  United  States, 
and  an  increase  in  the  trade  with  Canada. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  after  effects  of  the  intense  and  long-continued  drought  which  affected  British 
Guiana  from  August,  1911,  to  near  the  end  of  April,  1912,  were  very  noticeable 
during  the  year  on  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Colony. 


RICE. 


The  area  under  rice  amounted  to  33,889  acres,  yielding  37,000  tons  of  paddy  last 
year.  Attention  is  being  given  to  cultivation  and  reaping  of.  rice  by  mechanical 
means,  and  this  method  has  passed  successfully  through  its  experimental  stage.  The 
rice  grown  is  of  excellent  quality.  7,709  tons  of  rice  and  1,803  tons  of  rice-meal 
were  exported  during  the  year  1913.  Owing  to  the  dry  weather  in  the  early  months 
of  1913  a  large  area  planted  in  rice  was  not  productive  of  crop  and  is  not  included 
in  the  returns  for  1913.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  area  between  the  years 
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1912  and  1913.  The  very  keen  demand  amongst  planters  of  rice  for  the  specially 
selected  seed  paddy  produced  at  the  experimental  fields  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
became  accentuated  during  this  year.  Very  large  areas  of  the  front  lands  of  the 
Colony  undoubtedly  are  pre-eminently  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

CACAO. 

The  acreage  under  cacao  did  not  increase,  and  now  does  not  exceed  2,000  acres. 
Para  rubber  has  been  interplanted  through  considerable  areas  on  some  of  the  cacao 
plantations  and  the  decrease  reported  as  taking  place  in  cacao  planting  is  mainly  due 
to  this.  The  export  of  cacao  increased  from  102  cwts.  in  1912  to  800  cwts.  this  year. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cacao  produced,  however,  used  locally  either  in  the 
preparation  of  chocolate  or  of  sweets,  etc.  There  is  an  extensive  belt  of  land  in  the 
colony  well  suited  for  cacao. 

RUBBER. 

The  planting  of  Para  rubber  continues  to  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
4,000  acres  are  now  planted  with  Para  rubber  in  the  Colony.  There  has  been  a  fair 
demand  during  the  year  for  Para  rubber  plants,  and  some  61,000  have  been  sold  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture.  There  were  some  private  importations 
of  seeds  from  Surinam  and  the  East.  Para  rubber  grows  satisfactorily  in  the  river 
lands  and  on  some  of  the  back-lands  of  the  sugar  estates.  On  some  estates  trees  were 
planted  during  the  years  1907-8,  1908-9,  are  being  tapped.  Very  satisfactory  yields 
are  being  obtained  and  the  quality  of  the  rubber  is  excellent. 

Work  at  the  several  experimental  stations  established  by  Government  in  the 
interior  of  the  Colony  was  systematically  carried  on  during  the  year  and  satisfactory 
progress  was  reported  from  them.  Hevea  baziliensis  is  the  principal  kind  grown.  A 
considerable  number  of  Bullet  or  Balata  trees,  Mimusops  gldbosa,  were  planted  at  the 
northwestern  station.    Only  11  cwts.  of  rubber  were  exported  during  the  year. 

COFFEE. 

The  area  reported  to  be  under  coffee  was  3,106  acres.  Of  this  upwards  of  1,600 
acres  are  situated  in  the  Canal  Polder  area  of  West  Demerara.  The  export  of  coffee 
during  the  year  amounted  to  798  cwts.,  as  compared  with  1,293  cwts.  in  1912,  the 
decrease  being  an  after-effect  of  the  1911-12  drought. 

COCOANUTS. 

Cocoanuts  are  planted  on  some  14,200  acres  of  land,  the  acreage  last  year  being 
13,700.  The  export  of  nuts  decreased  from  1,042  to  876  thousand,  whilst,  in  addition, 
1,127  cwts.  of  copra  were  exported.  The  decrease  in  the  export  of  nuts  was  an  after- 
effect of  the  1911-1912  drought.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  nuts  grown  were 
used  locally  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  There  is  a  wide  area  of  land  suitable  for  the 
planting  of  cocoanuts,  on  parts  of  which  extension  of  such  planting  is  being  actively 
carried  on.  Under  proper  cultivation  and  drainage  the  yearly  crop  will  be  very  largely 
increased  in  the  near  future. 

LIMES. 

The  cultivation  of  limes  is  slowly  increasing.  940  acres  are  now  occupied  by  this 
product.  The  erection  of  machinery  at  Plantation  Providence,  Berbice,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  citrate  of  lime  is  giving  this  promising  industry  a  much  desired  impetus. 
Over  4,000  lbs.  of  citrate  were  exported,  its  value  being  £424. 
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SISAL. 

Although  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  sisal  cultivation  at  the  Hill's  Estate,  Maza- 
runi  river,  was  of  excellent  quality,  the  relatively  low  yield  per  acre,  coupled  with  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  transport  difficulties,  prevented  its  cultivation  from  being  a 
financial  success.  The  250  acres  occupied  by  it  have  been  planted  with  Para  rubber, 
the  success  of  which  at  the  Hill's  Estate  appears  to  be  assured. 

cattle. 

There  are  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  number  in 
the  colony  is  estimated  at  81,000,  including  9,000  on  the  savannah  region,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  estimate  is  considerably  below  the  actual  figure.  The  value  of  965 
cattle  exported  was  O'>,">10.  Horses  are  returned  at  960;  sheep  at  18,500;  goats  at 
1  1,000;  swine  at  14,000,  and  donkeys  at  6,060. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Sugar,  i  n m,  molasses,  molascuit,  rice  and  rice-meal  are  the  principal  articles  of 
manufacture  exported.  A  certain  quantity  of  leather  and  cacao  is  prepared  for  local 
consumption.  Matches  are  made  and  there  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  ice  factory 
with  cold  storage  accommodation. 

One  of  the  three  iron-work  foundries  has  good  accommodation  for  the  docking 
and  repairing  of  steamers  of  small  size.  There  is  also  a  Government  dry  dock,  160 
feet  long  and  35  feet  wide,  in  course  of  construction. 

There  are  two  well-equipped  factories  in  Georgetown  which  manufacture  hoots 
and  shoes  of  all  description  for  the  local  market.  The  larger  is  capable  of  turning 
out  between  2,000  to  3,000  pairs  per  week,  while  the  smaller  can  handle  500  pairs. 
Both  establishments  manufacture  strong  and  serviceable  footwear,  which  finds  a  ready 
sale  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.    The  prices  charged  are  very  reasonable. 

FISHERIES,. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  development  in  several  directions,  especially  in 
sea  fishing,  curing  with  the  aid  of  ice  and  smoking.  A  fair  supply  of  sea  fish  is  gener- 
ally kept  at  the  ice  depot,  but  ice  is  not  generally  used.  In  early  times  smoked  or 
barbecued  paku  was  got  from  the  northwest  in  large  quantities,  but  is  now  rarely 
seen.  Salt  cod,  herrings  and  mackerel  are  imported  in  quantity,  but  no  colony  fishes 
are  cured.  Fresh  water  fishes  are  obtainable  in  the  markets,  but  not  to  the  extent 
desired;  in  fact,  the  suppply  is  precarious.  Rarely  can  a  particular  kind  be  got  to 
order.  The  angler  may  enjoy  good  sport  with  tarpon  or  cuffum  as  well  as  several, 
other  fish  that  are  more  grateful  to  the  palate.  The  river  fishing  in  the  interior  is 
exceptionally  good.  Fish  glue  or  isinglass  from  the  gilbaker  was  exported  to  the 
amount  of  15,197  pounds,  value  £1,286  13s.  4d. 

MINES. 

Eighty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six  ounces  of  gold  were  passed  through 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  for  the  year,  being  an  increase  on  the  production 
of  1912-1913  of  30,941  ounces,  or  60  per  cent,  and  is  the  largest  output  since  the  year 
1906-1907. 

The  Peters,  Aremu,  and  Barima  mines  remained  closed  down  during  the  year.  A 
small  Tremaine  hammer  mill  was  operated  by  the  Minnehaha  Development  Company, 
Limited,  on  their  hill  claims  in  the  Minnehaha  creek  and  produced  511  ounces  bullion. 

There  was  a  large  increase  of  33,869  ounces  in  the  gold  produced  from  placer 
washing,  chiefly  the  results  of  the  workings  at  Pigeon  Island,  Cuyimi  river,  and 
Kaburi,  Mazaruni  river,  which  districts  attracted  considerable  attention  during  the 
year. 
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The  Guiana  Gold  Company  and  the  Minnehaha  Development  Company,  Limited, 
continued  their  dredging  operations  throughout  the  year  in  the  Konawaruk  river  and 
Minnehaha  creek,  respectively;  the  former  obtained  7,405  ounces  and  the  latter  2,783 
ounces.  Dredging  operations  were  also  commenced  in  March,  1914,  by  the  Minnehaha 
Development  Company,  with  a  new  dredge  in  the  Mahdia  creek  on  claims  purchased 
from  Mr.  F.  W.  Huston  (Inflexible  Syndicate). 

Hydraulicing  work  was  practically  at  a  standstill,  only  243  ounces  having  been 
produced  from  this  source  at  the  Tassawini  mine,  Barama  river. 

Work  in  the  diamond  industry  was  continued  with  activity  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  output,  which  is  the  largest  obtained  in  any  year,  amounted  to  11,119  carats, 
a  large  increase  of  5,022  carats  on  the  production  for  1'912-1913.  The  stones  won 
averaged  8-42  to  the  carat,  which  is  an  improvement  on  the  previous  year. 

CROWN  LANDS  AND  FORESTS. 

The  cultivation  of  rubber  was  continued  on  the  Hills  Estate,  Mazaruni  river,  at 
Aliki,  on  the  Essequibo  river,  and  on  the  Aruka  river,  Northwestern  District,  the 
growth  and  healthiness  of  the  Hevea  hraziliensis  trees  continued  satisfactory. 

The  weather  conditions  during  the  year  were  favourable  for  bleeding  balata,  and 
there  was  a  large  increase  on  the  production  for  1912-1913.  1,356,646  pounds  were 
collected  by  licensees  on  their  tracts,  and  26,581  pounds  collected  by  aboriginal 
Indians  from  off  the  Indian  reservations. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cubic  feet  of 
timber  of  all  kinds  were  exported,  an  increase  of  40,975  cubic  feet  on  1912-1913,  and 
is  the  largest  quantity  of  timber  exported  from  the  colony  since  1896-1897. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  wood-cutting  licenses,  covering  an  area  of  112,585  acres, 
were  issued  and  renewed  during  the  year. 

The  Mara  Mara  Gold  Mining  Company  temporarily  suspended  operations  in 
connection  with  their  timber  concession  in  the  vicinity  of  Kartabu  Point. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grants,  with  an  area  of  2,687  acres,  and  132  home- 
steads, with  an  area  of  638  acres,  were  issued.  No  large  tracts  were  granted  as  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  Abary  Plantation  Company,  Ltd.,  continued  active  planting  and  reaping 
operations  of  rice  on  their  tracts  on  the  right  bank,  Albany  river. 
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SHIPPING. 

There  waa  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from 
various  ports  in  the  Colony  during  the  year,  4,415  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
921,385  ions,  entered  and  cleared  during  1913,  as  against  5,319  vessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  $934,745  tons,  in  1912. 

There  was  a  larger  export  of  domestic  products  than  in  the  year  previous,  and 
although  tower  vessels  visited  the  Colony  they  carried  away  larger  cargoes  than  they 
did  in  1912. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality,  number,  description,  and  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  which  entered  at  the  various  Customs  Houses  of  the  Colony,  together  with 
the  percentage  tonnage  of  each  nationality  to  the  total  tonnage: — 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Percentage 
of 
total 
tonnage 
entered . 

Steam  Vessels. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

British   

No. 
195 

Tons. 
288,129 

No. 

277 
1 
1 
94 

Tons. 

11,128 
961 
1 

1,734 

No. 

472 
1 
34 
358 
24 
14 
1 
9 
4 

1,404 

Tons. 

299,257 
961 
21,520 
82,329 
23,470 
21,641 
1,292 
2,526 
4,268 
1,435 

65  24 
•21 
469 
17  94 
5  12 
472 
•29 
•55 
•93 
•31 

100-00 

French  .  .   

Dutch   

33 
264 
24 
14 
1 

21,519 
80,595 
23,470 
21,641 
1,292 

Danish  

Russian   

9 

2,526 

4 

3 

4,268 
12 

Venezuelan  

Total  

1,304 

1,423 

538 

440,926 

1,683 

17,773 

2,221 

458,699 

Outward  bound  there  was  a  total  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  of  443,555  tons,  against 
443,836  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Of  sailing  ships,  1,659,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  18,858,  cleared  against  2,154,  aggregating  23,277  tons  in  1911-1912. 

The  totals  of  arrivals  and  departures  during  the  past  five  years  are  shown 
below : — 


No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1909-1910  Entered  

2,097 

447,658 

Cleared  .... 

2,043 

450,706 

1910-1911  .,   

2,460 

504,153 

it  .... 

2,300 

502,046 

1911-1912  n   

2,738 

488,921 

2,687 

499,742 

1912  „   

2,685 

467,632 

2,634 

467,113 

1913  i.  

2,221 

458,972 

2,194 

462,413 

OCEAN  COMMUNICATION. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Koyal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  for  a  fortnightly  mail  service  with  the  West  Indies. 
For  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  this  service  the  Colony  pays  £3,000  per  annum. 

Under  a  contract  between  British  Guiana  and  certain  of  the  West  Indian  Islands 
and  the  Royal  Mail  Company,  a  regular  fortnightly  connection  with  the  service 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  maintaned.  The  Colony's  share  of  the 
subsidy  for  this  service  is  £5,000  per  annum. 
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Mails  are  also  received  and  despatched  by  boats  of  the  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique,  the  Koninklikje  West  Indische  Mail  Dienst,  the  East  Asiatic  Company, 
the  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Direct  Line,  London,  Liverpool  Line,  and  Dutch 
Fruit  Boats,  Dutch  Government  Boats,  Sproston's  Surinam  Service,  the  Trinidad 
Shipping  and  Trading  Company,  Limited,  and  Seeberg  Line. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Ordinance  No.  2  enacted  the  Customs  duties  to  be  levied  on  goods  imported  into 
the  Colony  during  the  ensuing  financial  year.  But  on  the  21st  May  it  was  repealed 
and  another  Ordinance  (No.  8)  passed,  which  enacted  another  table  of  duties  in 
accordance  with  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  arrangement  with  British  Guiana  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  came  into  operation  at  this  time. 

The  Canada-West  Indies  Reciprocity  Agreement  became  operative  from  the  2nd 
June.  There  are  already  indications  that  it  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  the  exchange  of 
products  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies. 

A  fortnightly  steamship  service  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  and 
cargo  between  Canada  and  the  Colonies  which  are  parties  to  the  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment was  arranged  for  by  the  Government  of  Canada  and  subsidized  by  them  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

FEATURES  OF   THE  YEAR S  TRADE. 

The  year  under  review  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for  our  staple  agricultural  pro- 
duct, sugar.  The  effects  of  the  disastrous  drought  of  1912  adversely  affected  the  mid- 
year canes  of  1913,  and  as  a  result  the  crop,  although  in  excess  of  that  for  the  previous 
year,  was  the  smallest  for  many  years  back.  The  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  in 
the  latter  months  of  the  year  also  rendered  the  output  less  profitable  to  the  sugar 
estate  owners. 

The  failure  of  the  New  Colonial  Company,  Limited,  a  corporation  which  in  the 
past  has  controlled  a  large  number  of  the  Colony's  sugar  estates,  caused  grave  appre- 
hensions that  the  estates  owned  by  them  might  go  out  of  cultivation.  Happily,  how- 
ever, all  of  the  estates  have  since  found  purchasers  and  are  being  continued  in  culti- 
vation by  the  new  owners  with,  it  is  reported,  satisfactory  results.  There  was  much 
to  criticise  in  the  management  of  this  company  and  its  business  in  British  Guiana 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 

While  the  output  of  balata  for  the  year  of  report  was  a  record  one,  there  was  an 
unprecedented  depreciation  in  the  value  of  this  produce,  which  rendered  the  increased 
returns  by  no  means  remunerative  to  the  companies  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  year  for  the  rice  industry  was  a  prosperous  one,  the  production  for  the 
twelve  months  under  report  having  nearly  trebled  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Both  the  gold  and  diamond  industries  showed  considerable  increased  activity. 
The  outputs  were  the  largest  for  a  good  many  years  past  and  amounted  to  an  increase 
of  over  50  per  cent  in  gold  and  over  150  per  cent  in  diamonds  above  the  previous  year. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  vital  statistics  for  the  year  show  a  further  increased  improvement  in  the 
public  health  over  the  average  for  the  last  few  years.  There  are  evidences  that  the 
strenuous  efforts  being  made  by  the  Medical  Department,  assisted  by  estates  managers' 
to  stamp  out  malarial  fever  and  ankylostomiasis,  and  to  improve  sanitary  conditions, 
are  having  the  desired  effect.  On  all  sugar  estates  the  birth  rate  has  largely  exceeded 
the  death  rate,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  birth  rate  for  the  whole  colony 
continues  to  rise  steadily  while  the  death  rate  falls  still  lower. 
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DEMAND  FOR  HIGH-SPEED  STEEL  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Sheffield's  trade  to-day  is  the  remarkable  boom  in 
el,  In  the  history  of  the  trade  nothing  approaching  the  present  demand 
for  this  article  has  heretofore  been  experienced;  in  fact,  the  present  colossal  require- 
ments have  never  been  dreamed  of.  Not  only  are  orders  numerous  but  they  are  of 
tremendous  size  and  value.  These  orders,  in  addition  to  British  sources,  come  from 
Russia,  France,  Italy  and  the  United  States.  One  order  received  this  week  from 
Russia  amounted  to  100  tons.  This  does  not  seem  a  large  quantity  when  speaking  of 
Bteel  to  those  familiar  with  the  trade*  but  the  importance  of  the  order  can  be  gauged 
by  the  Pact  that  this  material  is  quoted  by  the  pound  and  the  price  to-day  is  from  Is. 
8d.  ill  cents)  to  4s.  (97  cents),  as  against  Is.  4d.  (32  cents)  to  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  in 
normal  times. 

.  An  immense  quantity  of  this  steel  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  armaments, 
and  every  engineering  shop  in  England  is  busy  on  this  work. 

The  resources  of  this  city  for  meeting  the  increased  demand  are  totally  inade- 
quate, many  firms  having  been  compelled  to  refuse  orders  because  of  their  inability 
to  take  on  additional  business. 

In  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel  the  principal  alloys  used  are  tungsten 
powder  or  ferrotungsten,  ferrochrome,  and  ferrovanadium,  and  the  supply  of  these 
alloys  has  failed  to  a  great  extent,  which  has  been  a  further  handicap  to  manufac- 
turers. 

Prior  to  the  war  it  is  estimated  that  Germany  supplied  90  per  cent  of  the  tung- 
sten used  by  British  manufacturers,  and  since  then  this  source  of  supply  has  been 
entirely  cut  off.  British  firms  are  endeavouring  to  supply  this  deficiency  and  expect 
to  be  able  to  place  their  products  on  the  market  by  midsummer,  although  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  this.  In  any  case  it  is  thought  the  present  high  prices  prevailing  will 
continue  throughout  the  year. 

Ferrochrome  (4  to  6  carbon)  has  advanced  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 

The  price  of  vanadium  has  remained  stationary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost 
the  entire  supply  comes  from  the  United  States,  where  there  is  ample  production. 

Ferrotungsten  has  advanced  from  2s.  4d.  (57  cents)  to  4s.  (97  cents)  per  pound 
of  tungsten  contained  in  the  alloy. 

Tungsten  powder  (from  96  to  98  per  cent)  has  made  the  phenomenal  advance 
from  2s.  4d.  (57  cents)  to  5s.  6d.  ($1'.34)  per  pound. 

In  former  times  tungsten  powder  was  the  favourite  form  of  wolfram  used  by 
local  manufacturers.  Since  then,  however,  owing  probably  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  procuring  wolfram  in  this  form,  ferrotungsten  is  being  extensively  used. — (U.  S. 
Commerce  Reports.) 

NEW  ZEALAND  FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion,  who  has  been  making  a  tour  along 
the  east  coast  of  the  Southern  Island,  observes  that  the  Bluff  is  the  most  important 
fishing  centre  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Wickham  comments  on  the  possible  erection  of 
fish  manure  works  at  this  port.  There  are  many  farmers  in  Southland  who  know  the 
value  of  fish  manure,  and  the  local  freezing  works  at  Ocean  Beach  which  now  treat 
meat  offal  could  also  deal  with  fish. 

The  fishing  is  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  deep  sea  oyster  beds 
round  Stewart  island,  from  which  supplies  are  drawn  for  New  Zealand  and  for  ship- 
ment to  Tasmania  and  Melbourne;  in  the  second  place  there  is  ordinary  deep  sea 
trawling  and  netting.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  remarked  that  there  are  a  few 
boats  fitted  with  refrigerators,  which  are  thus  enabled  to  stay  at  sea  for  several  weeks. 
The  fleet  numbers  at  least  100  craft,  ranging  from  fairly  large  steam  trawlers  down 
to  large  launches  and  sailing  boats.  The  launches  and  sailing  boats  are  all  fitted  with 
auxiliary  oil  engines. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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BRITISH  MEAT  SUPPLY. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  Office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  fresh  and  refrigerated  meat  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  months  of  March,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 




Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 



Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

85 
575 
1,642 
35 

105,020 
3,219 

Cwts. 

21,084 

35 
4,784 

433 

398 
310 

154 

395 

96 
20 

460 

12 

372 

962 

France  

326 

1 

China  

133 
52,188 
10 
43,539 
340,653 

Uruguay  

63,339 
678,311 

6,131 
102,961 

10,964 
77,372 

8,940 
114,544 
75,137 
78,205 
123,772 

25 

Australia : — 

7,060 
30,490 
15,066 
87,942 
40,378 

3,749 
23,946 
21,071 
181,861 
37,414 
480 

1,153 
128,232 
76,854 
14,752 
217,102 

Victoria   

New  South  Wales  

Queensland 

28 

Canada  .   

Deduct  to  correct  :  — 

Uruguay  

923,595 

6,666 
1,612 

705,172 

547,883 
2,528 

489,897 

110,629 

27,044 

23 

Total  

915,317 

705,172 

545,355 

489,874 

110,629 

27,044 

BASKET  MAKING  IN  IRELAND. 

The  basket  industry  is  widely  established  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  prospective 
industrial  expansion  it  will  probably  play  a  not  unimportant  part.  The  European  war 
has  resulted  in  a  deficiency  of  foreign  rods  and  cane,  and  thus  given  incentive  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  already  considerable  osier  willow  beds  of  Ireland.  The  official 
returns  for  1913  show  over  400  acres  of  osiers  in  that  year,  principally  located  in 
County  Antrim,  County  Queens,  County  Waterford,  and  County  Tipperary.  Alto- 
gether the  Province  of  Munster  has  131  acres,  Ulster  148  acres,  Leinster  115  acres, 
and  Connaught  but  6  acres. 

The  sluggish  tidal  rivers,  such  as  the  Shannon  in  County  Limerick,  the  Suir  in 
Counties  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  and  the  Blackwater  in  County  Cork,  furnish  excel- 
lent flats  for  willows.  The  same  summer  iloodings  which  prevent  these  from  being 
used  for  agriculture  bring  alluvial  deposits  which  enhance  their  availability  for  osier- 
growing. 

The  present  methods  of  osier  cultivation  are  not  advanced,  the  planting  being  done 
mainly  on  unprepared  ground,  and  by  placing  long  willow  shoots  in  holes  made  with 
an  iron  rod.  Some  headway  is  being  made  toward  having  growers  drain  and  trench 
the  ground,  as  stagnant  moisture  is  not  favorable.  Willows  grown  in  peat  swamps  are 
said  to  lack  toughness,  unless  lime  is  freely  applied.  It  is  considered  desirable  that 
slips  or  cuttings  be  taken  early  in  the  year,  before  sap  springs,  and  planted  in  March 
or  February,  as  is  possible  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter. 
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The  three  varieties  usually  grown  here  are  the  common  osier  (Salix  viminalis), 
the  French  or  almond  willow  (Salix  triandra),  and  the  bitter  willow  (Salix  purpurea). 
The  first  named  is  most  in  use  for  rough,  strong  crates  and  farm  baskets,  and  its  rods 
are  colloquially  known  as  "long  skins."  The  French  willow  shoots  are  commonly 
known  as  "mauls"  or  "black  mauls,"  and  predominate  for  the  making  of  the  better 
class  of  baskets,  such  as  market  and  fruit  baskets.  The  bitter  willow,  or  "black  top," 
gives  a  tine-shatter  rod,  and  is  seldom  used.  It  thrives  in  sandy  soils.  The  forestry 
officials  advocate  thai  it  be  planted  to  give  stability  to  the  conformation  of  seashore 
tracts,  and  they  also  seek  to  encourage  the  setting  of  willows,  alders,  and  poplars  to 
reclaim  nonusable  swamps  and  waste  tracts. 

The  cuttings  used  in  laying  down  a  new  osier  bed  are  frequently  brought  from 
England,  where  the  culture  is  more  carefully  conducted,  and  the  prejudice  lies  in  favor 
of  rml-  mown  in  In  land  from  English  slips.  During  the  first  season  no  little  labour 
is  needed  to  keep  6he  around  clear  of  other  vegetation,  so  that  the  sets  may  establish 
themselves.  The  cos1  of  starting  a  new  bed  ranges  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  of  which 
a  large  share  is  for  labor.  The  beds  come  into  bearing  in  from  three  to  four  years, 
and  if  well  managed  yield  a  profit  of  $25  to  $50  per  acre  each  season.  The  harvesting 
is  done  in  the  late  autumn,  after  growth  has  ceased. 

Thirty-five  basket-making  enterprises  are  listed  in  the  Irish  Manufacturers' 
Directory  for  1915,  and  of  these  there  are  14,  or  10  per  cent,  in  this  consular  district, 
the  Province  of  .Minister,  popularly  known  as  the  South  of  Ireland. 

The  largest  establishment  at  Cork  is  the  Asylum  for  the  Industrious  Blind,  where 
about  25  men  are  employed,  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  about  $5,000.  Two  blind 
asylums  at  Dublin  and  one  at  Belfast,  presumably  larger  than  the  Cork  institution, 
are  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  wickerware,  and  taken  jointly  it 
is  likely  that  these  quasi-elemosynary  undertakings  turn  out  one-half  or  more  of  the 
total  Irish  product  in  their  lines. 

The  output  of  the  small  private  shops,  however,  is  considerable,  and  skill  in  basket- 
weaving  to  a  degree  is  scattered  among  a  moderate  share  of  the  Irish  population.  Thus, 
there  exists  the  potentiality  of  an  industry  much  larger  than  the*  present  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  few  apprentices  or  younger  men  are  learning  the  trade.  One 
basket  maker  in  Cork  states  that  he  recalls  the  time  when  there  were  4i5  basket  shops  in 
the  city,  as  against  4  to-day.  • 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  prices  and  grades  of  baskets.  The  prices  range 
from  25  cents  up  to  $1.50  for  the  smaller  varieties,  and  up  to  $4  and  $5  for  the  great* 
bakers'  hampers  and  other  elaborate  crates.  A  peculiar  type  is  the  rough  cylindrical 
basket  used  for  loading  and  unloading  coal,  containing  about  a  bushel,  and  retailing 
at  35  or  40  cents.  It  is  said  that  only  one  firm  in  Cork  has  modern  apparatus  for  dis- 
charging coal  from  vessels;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  dock  laborers  are  a  sufficiently  in- 
fluential body  so  that  the  installation  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  scarcely  feasible. 
Another  oddity  in  baskets  is  a  strongly  woven  conical  pattern  used  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  salt  and  lime.  Hough  baskets  are  much  used  by  the  country  people,  often  in 
connection  with  donkey  carts,  not  only  for  transporting  vegetables  and  produce  but 
for  fertilizer,  manures,  and  waste.  Such  baskets  are  made  by  the  smaller  shops  at 
very  low  prices  and  are  mainly  of  the  lower  grade  of  Irish  osiers,  referred  to  invariably 
by  the  rual  population  as  "twigs." — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports). 

MARKET  FOR  PAINTS  IN  CHILI. 

There  is  practically  no  paint  manufactured  in  Chile.  Two  institutions  have  been 
established  to  make  paints  in  connection  with  other  lines,  but  with  poor  results. 

Xearly  all  the  paint  used  for  houses  and  general  purposes  is  composed  of  white 
zinc  in  oil,  turpentine,  driers,  etc.,  and  coloured  with  cheap  pigments  of  ochres  and 
other  pulverized  earths,  which  are  themselves  coloured  with  oxides  of  iron  and  Prus- 
sian blues.  This  white  zinc  in  oil  is  the  chief  paint  base  imported ;  it  is  received  in 
iron  drums  weighing  48-4  pounds  each.  The  small  amount  of  pigment  received  in 
paste  form  is  for  special  kinds  of  inside  work.  Powders  are  imported  in  barrels 
weighing  about  150  pounds  each. 
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Heady-mixed  paints  are  not  so  popular  as  they  might  be,  for  the  reason  that 
importers  find  it  difficult  to  stock  them  in  sufficient  quantities,  with  the  proper  varie- 
ties of  colour,  etc.,  to  suit  the  trade;  also,  the  ready-mixed  paints  are  slightly  more 
costly  than  the  zinc  mixture,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  cheap  grades  of  oil  and  pig- 
ments used  in  the  latter. 

During^  the  past  two  years  considerable  water  paint  has  been  coming  into  this 
market;  it  is  being  used  by  some  of  the  best  contractors  in  the  country  and  for  some 
of  the  best  buildings.  There  are  two  leading  brands,  one  of  which  is  English  and  the 
other  American. 

In  1910  about  76,000  pounds  of  red  and  white  lead  were  imported.  These 
materials  are  used  for  jointings  in  steam  fittings  and  for  sealing  the  screw  heads  in 
corrugated-iron  roofing,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  used  in  this  country. — 
(Britunnia  Abroad.) 

TENDENCIES   OF   UNITED   STATES   TRADE  CHANGES. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  leading  countries,  including  their  colonies  and 
dependencies,  as  markets  for  the  products  of  the  United  States  and  as  sources  of 
imported  commodities  has  changed  in  a  marked  degree  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war. 

An  analysis  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  from  July,  1914,  to  February,  1915,  inclusive,  indicates  that  British  territory 
is  the  market  for  one-half  the  entire  exports  of  the  country,  as  against  45  per  cent 
a  year  ago.  French  territory  ranks  second  as  markets  for  products  of  the  United 
States,  having  displaced  Germany  from  that  place;  Italian  territory  is  third;  Dutch 
territory,  fourth;  Danish  territory,  fifth — last  year  it  was  fifteenth;  and  Cuba  is 
sixth,  outranking  Germany,  Japan,  Norway,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Russia,  and  almost 
equaling  the  whole  of  South  America  as  a  market.  Next  in  order  are  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Japan  and  its  dominion's  and  Norway. 

Of  the  merchandize  exported  from  the  United  States  to  British  territory  in  the 
eight  months  ending  with  February  last,  aggregating  811  million  dollars  in  value, 
537  million  went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  197  million  to  Canada;  32  million  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand ;  9  million  to  the  British  East  Indies ;  7  million  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  6  million  to  Hong-Kong.  Of  the  188  million  dollars'  worth  of 
exports  to  French  territory,  all  but  4  million  went  to  France.  The  exports  to  the 
Netherlands  aggregated  78  million  dollars  and  to  its  colonies,  nearly  4  million ;  to 
Denmark,  51  million  and  to  Danish  colonies  one-half  million;  to  Germany  28  million 
— against  262  million  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  to  German  terri- 
tories in  Oceania  and  Africa,  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  million  dollars. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  the  figures  for 
the  eight  months  ending  with  February  show  that  one-tTiird  of  all  the  merchandise 
imported  is  brought  from  British  territory.  Of  the  total  imports  for  this  period, 
aggregating  1,056  million  dollars,  354  million  came  from  British  territory;  87  million 
from  Cuba — the  second  largest  seller  to  the  United  States'  market;  76  million  from 
German  territory;  69  million  from  Japanese  territory;  64  million  from  Brazil;  55 
million  from  French  territory;  48  million  from  Mexico;  40  million  from  Argentina; 
36  million  from  Indian  territory,  and  28  million  from  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies. 
(Commercial  America.) 

GERMAN  TRADE    IN    SODA  CRYSTALS. 

There  are  no  less  than  eighty  large  firms  in  Germany  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  soda  ash,  soda  crystals,  and  caustic  soda.  The  foreign  trade  in  crude 
soda  and  soda  crystals  is  not  important,  the  total  imports  being  valued  at  only  $1,190 
in  1913,  and  the  exports  at  $36,176.  The  exports  were  about  equally  divided  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland.    The  foreign  trade  in  refined  calcined  soda,  blench- 
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ing  soda,  and  soda  for  removing  deposits  in  boilers  is  much  more  important,  the 
ts  of  these  products  in  1913  totalling  $1,566,992,  and  the  imports  $50,218.  The 
exports  were  distributed  as  follows  (in  metric  tons  of  2,204-6  pounds  each)  :  Switzer- 
land. L5,S2(>  metric  tons;  Belgium,  13,996  tons;  Sweden,  10,736  tons;  Italy,  8,440 
tons;  Norway,  7,304  tons;  Denmark,  6,090  tons;  Netherlands,  4,797  tons;  Finland, 
2,82o  tons.    The  total  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  exports  of  the  previous  year. 

Soda  crystals  arc  generally  packed  for  trade  in  sacks  containing  100  kilos.  (220-46 
pounds).  The  average  price  quotation  for  such  sacks  is  6-50  to  7-52  marks  ($1.55  to 
$1.79).  Ninety-eight  per  cent  calcined  soda  in  barrels  sells  for  about  13  marks  per 
LOO  kilos,  i  say  $1.40  per  LOO  pounds),  and  doubly  purified  crystallized  soda  is  quoted 
at  1  I  marks  per  100  pounds  ($1.50  per  100  pounds).  The  latter  product  dehydrated 
is  quoted  at  43  marks  per  100  kilos.  ($4.64  per  100  pounds).  Chemically  pure  crystal- 
!:  ed  soda  is  quoted  at  18  marks  per  100  kilos.  ($1.94  per  100  pounds);  the  same 
dehydrated,  Is  marks  per  100  kilos.  ($5.18  per  100  pounds);  and  the  same  entirely 
free  from  water,  88  marks  per  100  kilos.  ($9.50  per  100  pounds). — (U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  March,  1913,  1914, 
and  L915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Russia  

Germany  

Belgium  

France  

Austria-Hungary , 
United  States. . . . 

Tasmania  

Canada  


London  

Liverpool  

Bristol  

Cardiff  

Folkestone  

Goole  

Grimsby  

Harwich .   .  . .. 

Hull  

Manchester .... 

Newcastle  

Queensborough 
Shields,  North. 
Southampton. . 
Leith  


1913. 


1914. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


1,895 
380 


5,197 
'  '572 
8,044 


1,182 
319 
46 
13 

2,012 
18 


3,590 


5,449 
909 
25 


124 
6 

845 
208 
3 
72 
33 
305 


2,455 


43 

126 
467 
13 
71 
39 
20 
89 


65 
8,044 


163 
104 


3,590 


SWEDISH   TIMBER   TRADE  REPORT. 

In  Kommersiella  Meddelanden  for  March  15  "  -n  "  reports  on  the  Swedish  timber 
market  as  follows : — 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  report  in  the  timber  market.  Cargoes  which 
can  be  offered  c.i.f.  English  port,  prompt  shipment,  easily  find  buyers  at  good  prices, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  forwarding  goods  to  a  port  of  shipment,  few  transactions 
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are  to  be  recorded.  (We  must  point  out  that  this  report  was  written  on  March  9,  that 
is  before  the  Swedish  State  War  Risk  Commission  had  decided  to  accept  insurance 
on  wood  goods  shipped  to  belligerent  countries. — Ed.).  Sales  to  Germany  have  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  and  not  more  than  10,000  standards  of  the  1915  production  have 
been  sold.  The  position  in  Holland  is  better.  Stocks  there  are  depleted,  and  a  short- 
age of  timber  can  be  reckoned  upon  before  first  open  water  shipments  can  arrive.  Up 
to  the  present,  Dutch  importers  have  closed  for  about  40,000  standards  of  Swedish 
timber,  chiefly  white.  Not  unimportant  consignments,  20,000  standards  in  all,  have 
been  sold  to  Denmark.  The  Spanish  market  is  also  lively,  and  has  taken  about  15,000 
standards  up  to  the  present. 

Prices  are  still  firm,  and  show  a  rising  tendency  in  some  cases.  The  following 
quotations  are  given:  Lower  Gulf,  3  by  9  red  o/s,  £12  10s.;  2J  by  7  red  battens  o/s, 
£10  5s. ;  1  x  4  o/s,  £8  15s. ;  Upper  Gulf,  for  the  same  dimensions,  £11  10s.,  £9  17s.  6d., 
£8  5s.,  respectively.  White  deals  from  Lower  Gulf  have  obtained  £12,  and  from  Upper 
Gulf  £11  10s. ;  7  inch  white  battens  to  Holland  have  obtained  119  fl.  from  Lower 
Gulf,  and  116  fl.  from  Hernosand.  Denmark  has  bought  red  boards  from  Lower  Gulf 
on  a  £10  10s.  basis,  1  by  7  thirds,  with  5s.  reduction  for  Hernosand. — (Swedish 
Chamber1  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

GLASS  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  glass  trade  has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  war,  and  Great  Britain  is  already 
suffering  from  a  shortage.  With  the  continuance  of  present  conditions  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  famine  in  this  commodity. 

Briefly  the  facts  are  as  follows :  The  industry  is  roughly  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments— sheet,  plate,  flint,  and  bottle — and  in  every  instance  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
to  purchase  the  bulk  of  its  supply  from  the  Continent.  For  example,  in  plate  and  sheet 
glass  the  imports  amount  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  consumed.  The  total 
imports  of  glass  of  all  kinds  into  England  in  1913  were  valued  at  $16,78*7,000.  In 
England  the  manufacture  of  sheet  and  plate  glass  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  Pil- 
kington  Bros.  (Ltd.),  St.  Helens,  who  divide  the  home  market  with  the  foreign  im- 
porteds. 

Previous  to  the  war  Belgium  was  the  leading  European  glass  producer,  followed 
by  France,  Germany  and  Austria.  To-day  glassmaking  is  practically  suspended  in  all 
these  countries.  One  great  continental  plate-glass  concern,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  has  only  3  of  ' its  11  works  in  operation — 1  in  the  Netherlands,  1  in  Italy, 
and  1  in  Spain: 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  prices  has  been  pronounced.  A  very  conservative  estim- 
ate would  place  the  average  rise  at  50  per  cent.  Various  lines  sold  at  40s.  ($9.73)  a 
case  previous  to  the  war  are  now  selling  at  90s.  to  100s.  ($21.90  to  $24.33)  and  over. 
No  quotations  can  be  obtained  on  some  classes  of  glass,  and  of  others  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  ordered  can  be  delivered.  It  is  said  that  stocks  on  hand  when 
the  war  broke  out  are  about  exhausted. — (U.  8.  Commerce  Reports). 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  MOROCCO. 

The  following  information  is  from  the  report  by  H.  M.  Agent  and  Consul-General 
at  Tangier  on  the  trade  of  Morocco,  which  will  shortly  be  issued: — 

The  harvest  for  the  year  1915  promises  well.  A  considerably  larger  area  of  land 
than  usual  has  been  sown,  as,  with  improved  roads,  more  distant  districts  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  Should  weather  conditions  be  favourable  for  the  rest  of 
the  spring  and  the  threatened  inroad  of  locusts  be  warded  off,  there  should  be  a  very 
plentiful  grain  crop.  The  cattle  should  also  do  well,  as  owing  to  the  abnormally 
heavy  rainfall  there  is  an  abundance  of  pasture.  Trade  prospects  for  the  current 
year  would  be  very  bright  were  it  not  for  the  war,  which  cannot  but  have  a  serious 
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influence  on  the  import  trade  of  Morocco,  and  even  on  the  export  trade,  as  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  certain  produce. 

The  opening  of  railways  and  the  extension  of  roads  and  wheeled  traffic  will  tend 
to  increase  trade  by  bringing  the  districts  in  the  interior  in  closer  touch  with  the 
ports  and  by  reducing  the  cost  of  transport,  which  in  the  case  of  grain  and  other  pro- 
duce was  prohibitive  as  regards  the  more  distant  districts. 

German  snipping  at  Moroccan  ports  in  1913  showed  a  slight  increase  both  in  ves- 
sels and  tonnage  over  the  previous  year,  being  represented  by  296  vessels  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  303,723  tons.  H.  M.  Consul-General  remarks  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
British  shipowners  will  take  advantage  of  the  present  disappearance  of  German 
vessels  from  the  seas  to  increase  the  number  of  British  steamers  to  the  Moroccan 
Their  Dutch  rivals  have  not  been  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  completed  by  the  Royal  JSTetherland  Steamship  Company  for 
sending  its  vessels  at  regular  intervals  to  the  Moorish  ports.  Dutch  shipping  com- 
panies have  shown  great  enterprise  during  the  last  few  years,  for,  whereas  their  flag 
was  formerly  rarely  seen  in  Moorish  waters,  they  now  occupy  the  fifth  place  in  the  table 
of  shipping. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal). 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  May  6,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Bushels. 

149,399 
367,682 
531,789 
452,797 
•  H  L,yuo 
419,698 
652,687 

441  474 
■±4  l}-t/  4 

251,013 

867,508 
11,936 
409,273 

Bushels. 

73,214 
250,952 
456,318 

74,393 
106,912 
419.564 
404,935 
390,800 
179,645 

607,395 
6,552 
206,813 

Bushels. 

17,766 
59,561 
92,412 
25,159 
30,089 
53,645 
66,066 
49,331 
34,671 

93,242 



Bushels. 

3,821 
175,5*<3 
212,276 

141,490 

Bushels. 

244,200 
1,353,778 

792,795 

552,349 
1,052,136 
1,034,397 
1,123,688 
1,003,722 

465,329 

1,798,141 
65,921 
734,022 

G.  T.  Pacific  

122,117 

roru  Artnur — 

PamI.     A  „f  UMy     I-i1  Iatto^  am  f^r^ 

229,998 
47,433 
108,899 

„        .  -11 

9,037 

5,097,160 

3,177,4931  530,979 

i 

1,414,846 

10,220,478 

•saskatoon  Dom.  (jrovernment  Jiuevator. . 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

lotal  interior  terminal  elevators 

T\           ,    TT  1 

199  fiQ7 

278,504 

243,493 
168,750 

8,063 
6,732 

455,426 

1,440 

401,201 

412,243 

14,795 

1,440 

829,679 

42,250 
12,700 

42,250 

96,655 
t  43,929 
240,182 
199,535 

26.805 
263,483 

TVT  i  H  lonH 

lvxtuianu — 

83,955 

t  43,929 

Titlin,  G.  T.  P   

16,979 
88,657 
5,000 
151,766 

223  203 
110,878 
t  21,805 
83,272 

28^445 

Kingston — 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

487 
514,402 

17,052 
651,210 

55,902 

80,906 

Montreal- 

1,169,641 
897,279 
80,776 
2,998 

1,169,641 
1,360,989 
194,339 
146,663 

No.  2  

457,632 
90,851 
80,705 

6,078 
2,712 

20,000 
t  62,960 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

t 
+ 

3,011,940 

+ 

1,195,763 

+ 

89,696 

+ 

j- 155,331 

+ 

4,452,733 

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store   

8,510,301 

4,785,499 

635,470 

1,571,620 

15,502,890 

1  Corn,  %  Not  reported. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
May  6,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

No.  2  „   

Bushels. 

12,378 
1,298,741 
1,238,920 
978,203 
571,452 

Bushels. 

40^870' 
174,816 
174,038 
4,384 

Bushels. 

1,658 
416,822 
1,032,589 
1,339,860 
28,475 

Bushels. 

14,036 
1,756,433 
2,446,325 
2,492,101 
604,311 

1,197,095 

997,466 

7,093 

192,536 

Oats- 

5,097,160 

401,201 

3,011,940 

8,510,301 

249 
977,036 
762,404 
456,812 

249 
1,452,354 
1,000,887 
539,188 
248,869 
161,282 
1,360,865 

No.  1  Feed  

177,772 
101,842 
26,394 
42,381 
34,039 
29,815 

'297,546 
136,641 
55,982 
206, 4*8 
127,243 
350,058 

No.  2  ..   

980,992 

Barley — 

No.  3ExtraC.W  

3,177,493 

412,243 

1,173,958 

4,763,694 

3,045 
7,046 
4,704 

3,045 
186,865 
246,457 
67,734 
37,005 
94,364 

No.  3  C.W  

179,819 
222,269 
34,582 
36,532 
57,777 

19,484 
33,152 
473 
36,587 

Flax— 

1>  O.  X    1>  .  V V  .  \J  .  ,  

530,979 

14,795 

89,696 

635,470 

1  149  813 

203,659 
34,294 

321 

1  198  579 
203,659 
35,413 

27,080 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

27,080 

Totals,  Flax  

1,414,846 

1,440 

48,445 
128,694 

1,464,731 
128,694 

10,220,478 

829,679 

4,452,733 

15,502,890 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  iD 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

642.  Paper— A  Liverpool  firm  of  brokers  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  parchment  paper  and  grease-proof  paper. 

643.  Meat,  butter,  egg's,  etc.— A  London  firm  asks  for  addresses  of  Canadian 
shippers  of  meat,  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  poultry  and  other  produce. 

644.  Seeds. — A  London  firm  of  seed  merchants  asks  for  names  of  Canadian 
importers. 

645.  Eggs. — A  firm  of  produce  agents  in  London  makes  inquiry  for  names  of 
Canadian  shippers  of  eggs. 

646.  Codfish,  canned. — The  London  office  of  a  British  East  Africa  merchant  house 
is  in  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  canned  codfish. 

647.  Lithophone,  zinc  oxide  and  powdered  litharge. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lithophone,  zinc  oxide  (dry  and 
ground  in  oil),  and  powdered  litharge. 

648.  Pig  products,  canned  goods,  flour  and  fruits. — A  Danish  provision  house 
wishes  to  obtain  agencies  for  Canadian  shippers  of  pig  products,  canned  and  preserved 
goods,  flour  and  fruits. 

649.  Tallow,  lard,  oils,  etc. — A  Norwegian  correspondent  asks  for  names  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  tallow,  lard,  maize  oil,  peanut  oil,  chemicals  and  other  raw 
materials  for  making  soap  and  margarine;  also  burning  and  lubricating  oils,  beef 
juices,  hides,  casings,  wool,  fruits,  etc. 

650.  Salted  salmon. — Importers  in  Spain  ask  for  names  of  Canadian  shippers  of 
salted  salmon. 

651.  Toys  and  manufactures  of  wood. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  and 
merchants  in  Brisbane  is  desirous  of  obtaining  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  toys  and  also  of  manufactures  of  wood,  including  dowels. 

652.  Veneer  wood. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  exporters  desires  to  get  offers  of  veneer 
wood,  21-inch  by  21-inch  by  24-inch  and  24-inch  by  19-inch  by  19-inch,  suitable  for 
making  cases  for  shipment  of  rubber. 

653.  Brass,  copper,  etc. — A  firm  of  Glasgow  merchants  wishes  agencies  for  or 
sources  of  supply  for  brass,  copper,  iron  and  steel  in  bars,  billets,  plates,  sheets,  tubes, 
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and  wire,  to  Standard  and  British  Government  specifications.  They  also  require 
supplies  of  brass  and  steel  castings  and  stampings  for  shells,  automobiles,  etc.,  fuzes, 
nose  bushes  for  shells  (automatic  lathe  work),  etc.,  to  British  Government  specifica- 
tions. 

654.  Crude  magnesite. — A  Lancashire  manufacturing  company  who  are  open  to 
purchase  supplies  of  crude  magnesite,  invite  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  from  Canadian 
producers. 

655.  Veneer  chair  seats. — A  London  firm  seeks  considerable  supplies  of  three-ply 
wood  veneer  seats  for  chairs  of  the  waxed  relief  shell  pattern,  13  inches  square,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  prices  per  gross,  ex  dock  London,  accompanied  by  sample 
and  statemenl  as  to  t  ime  of  delivery.  Sample  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

656.  Crude  magnesite. — A  Midlands  manufacturing  company  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  of  crude  magnesite. 

657.  Bronze  powder. — A  firm  in  London  wishing  to  purchase  bronze  powder  asks 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

658.  Magnesite. — A  London  firm  who  are  buyers  of  magnesite  are  prepared  to 

consider  quotations  from  Canadian  producers. 

659.  Crude  magnesite.— A  Middlesborough  firm  of  importers  asks  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  can  ship  supplies  of  crude  magnesite  of  suitable 
quality. 

660.  Railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles  and  other  lumber. — A  firm  in  Dundee 
desires  the  addresses  of  British  Columbia  manufacturers  of  railway  sleepers,  telegraph 
poles,  and  other  lumber. 

661.  Steel  and  iron. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquires  for  sections  and  joists  in  quan- 
tities.   Contracts  for  100  tons. 

6f©2.  Rolled  steel  joists. — A  Loughborough  firm  using  approximately  5,000  tons 
of  above  per  annum,  in  British  Standard  sections  ranging  from  5-inch  by  3-inch  to 
24-inch  by  7i-inch,  to  British  Standard  specification,  is  open  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

663.  Steel  and  iron  sectional  materials. — A  Stoke-Trent  firm  is  open  to  receive 
quotations  for  above,  such  as  flats,  angles,  channels,  etc. 

664.  Hematite  pig-iron. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for 

above,  suitable  for  malleable  castings. 

665.  Steel. — An  Ipswich  firm  inquires  for  quotations  on  steel  joists,  angles,  tees 

and  flat  steel  in  good  quality  steel. 

666.  Steel.— A  firm  in  Leicester  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  steel  joists,  sec- 
tions and  plates. 

667.  Steel  channels. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  manufacturers  of  8,  10  and 
12  inch  channels,  lengths  up  to  about  36  feet.  Also  round  mild  steel  bars  up  to  4 
inches  diameter  rising  by  lengths  and  quarters  and  above  4  inches  up  to  6  inches  or  7 
inches  rising  by  half  inches. 

668.  Steel. — A  South  Staffordshire  firm  inquires  for  manufacturers  of  steel  sec- 
tions, sheets,  plates  and  mild  steel  wire  suitable  for  electrically  welding.  Specifica- 
tion on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (A-549). 

669.  Steel. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  the  following  steel 
Prices  to  be  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Manchester,  or  c.i.f.  their  works — James 
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Bridge  Works,  Darlaston.  Steel  to  be  British  Standard  specification  for  general 
building  construction,  as  revised  August,  191%,  and  to  be  well  and  cleanly  rolled. 
Joists  to  be  cold  straightened  in  the  usual  way :  Five  tons  joists,  5  by  3<  by  11  pounds, 
in  12  to  20  foot  lengths;  10  tons  joists,  8  by  4  by  18  pounds,  in  16  to  24  foot  lengths; 
10  joists,  12  by  5  by  32  pounds,  20  feet  long  (B.9)  ;  10  joists,  12  by  5  by  32  pounds, 
22  feet  long  (B.9) ;  10  joists,  12  by  5  by  32  pounds,  24  feet  long  (B.9)  ;  5  tons  flats, 
2£  by  1  finch,  20  foot  lengths;  5  tons  flats,  3  by  §  inch,  20  foot  lengths;  5  tons  flats, 
3  by  i  inch,  20  foot  lengths ;  5  tons  flats,  3£  by  §  inch,  20  foot  lengths ;  5  tons  flats, 
3^  by  £  inch,  20  foot  lengths ;  5  tons  flats,  4  by  §  inch,  20  foot  lengths. 

670.  Seamless  mild  steel  boiler  tubes. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  manufac- 
turers of  the  above,  metrical  sizes. 

671.  Barb  wire  and  plain  fencing  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  above. 

672.  Navvy  and  garden  barrows. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  open  to  receive 
quotations. 

673.  Wire  nails. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  samples  and  quotations 
for  ordinary  wire  nails,  lath,  slating,  etc.  When  quoting  please  state  basis  price,  with 
extras.    Terms.   How  soon  could  supply  and  manimum  quantity. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Jul  ward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Panama: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  J aneiro,  British  Consul  General.       Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Colombia: 
Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul. 

St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 

Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Madrid,  British  Consul. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General, 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Switzerland: 
Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Ldnja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  86 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontums. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  659,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COM  M  ISS I  ON  ER  S  OFFICE 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  JU  Griffith,  Secretary,   17   Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  a  large  volume  of  useful 
commercial  information.  Persons  desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  produc- 
tion or  export  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  regular  m'ailing  list  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription 
to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its  circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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HOLLAND. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.) 

Rotterdam,  May  3,  1915. 

NETHERLANDS  SHIPPING. 

The  opinion  is  entertained  in  Holland  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  there 
will  be  considerable  revival  in  the  world's  commerce  and  a  great  demand  for  shipping. 

The  number  of  ships  which  have  been  destroyed  and  those  which  will  in  all 
probability  meet  a  similar  fate,  will  reduce  very  largely  the  world's  tonnage.  Further, 
nations  which,  under  peace  conditions,  would  be  engaged  in  the  construction  of  addi- 
tions to  the  merchant  marine  are  now  devoting  their  entire  energies  and  resources  to 
building  battleships  and  similar  smaller  crafts  for  war  purposes. 

It  is  also  considered  that  for  some  time  at  least  after  peace  is  arranged  there 
will  be  a  great  prejudice  against  shipments  being  made  through  the  steamship  lines 
of  the  different  belligerent  powers  and  that  the  ships  of  neutral  countries  will  likely 
be  more  favoured. 

With  this  contingency  in  view  the  Dutch  ship  owners  are  preparing  to  meet 
conditions  in  the  future  by  adding  very  considerably  to  their  merchantile  marine. 
The  favourable  conditions  of  the  labour  market  in  Holland  enables  ship  builders  to 
construct  at  rates  which  are  below  normal  and  probably  cheaper  at  present  than  in  any 
other  country. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  at  the  end  of  1914  the  total  tonnage 
registered  in  Holland  was  847,926  tons.  There  is  now  in  course  of  construction, 
exclusive  of  small  craft,  some  fifty  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  251,505 
tons,  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent. 

INCREASE  IN  DUTCH  MERCHANT  FLEET. 

The  Dutch  merchant  fleet  increased  in  1914  by: 

56  ships  built  during  the  year  measuring-  

3  ships  purchased  measuring-  

Total  


111,592  tons  net. 
6,826 


118,418 


Of  the  former  seventeen  were  constructed  abroad,  measuring  52,968  tons  net. 
The  Amsterdam  fleet  increased  by  twenty-four  steamers  constructed  and  two 
steamers  purchased,  together  giving  78,482  tons  not. 

The  Rotterdam  fleet  by  thirteen  steamers  of  34.040  tons. 
The  Hague  fleet  by  six  motor  vessels  of  9,613  tons. 
80278— U  1251 
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DECREASE  IN  DUTCH  MERCHANT  FLEET. 

Lost  10  steamers  of   13,500  tons  n 

Struck  off  32  vessels   3,437  " 


Total   16,937 

Sold  to  abroad — 

Eight  steam  vessels  of   15,306 


Total  decrease   32,243 


Increase   118,418  tons 

Decrease  }   32,243  '« 


VESSELS  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


50  steamers,  estimated  gross  tonnage   251,565 


Of  these — 44  in  Dutch  shipbuilding  yards   174,265 

6  in  English  yards   77,300 


16  for  Amsterdam   81,200 

30  for  Rotterdam   167,165 

2  for  Hague   2,000 

2  for  Groningen   1,200 


251,565 


SIZE  OF  DUTCH  MERCHANT  FLEET. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  Dutch  merchant 


Number  of  sailing  vessels. 

Ne*  tonnage  

Number  of  steam  vessels 

Net  tonnage  

Total  number  

Total  net  tonnage  

Increase . .  .  


1913. 

1914. 

327 

312 

37,064 

36,052 

426 

454 

762,677 

847,926 

753 

766 

799,741 

883,978 

84,231 

SHIPPING  AT  ROTTERDAM. 

During  the  past  month  301  ships  entered  the  Nieuwe  Waterweg,  measuring  392,- 
900  net  reg.  tons  and  including  three  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,126.  Of  this 
number  291  went  to  [Rotterdam  and  the  rest  to  neighbouring  centres.  Moreover,  four 
incoming  and  fourteen  outgoing  vessels  called  at  the  hook  of  Holland. 

In  April,  1914,  989  ships  entered  the  Waterweg,  totalling  1,191,689  net  reg.  tons, 
and  including  nine  sailing  vessels,  aggregating  5,394  net  reg.  tons.  Of  these  vessel? 
913  were  bound  for  Rotterdam. 

Arrivals  since  January  1  have  been  as  follows: — 

New  Waterway —  Ships.      Net.  Reg.  Tons. 

1915   1,363  1,586,402 

1914  ■.   3,650  4,366,226 

Rotterdam — 

1915   1,331  1,570,058 

1914    3,354  4,118,925 


LOAN  PLACED  ON  THE  MARKET. 

An  issue  approximating  some  twenty-five  million  dollars  for  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  was  recently  obtained  by  public  subscription. 
This  issue  was  placed  at  97,  rate  of  interest  5  per  cent. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner, 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe) 

Auckland,  April  19,  1915. 
imperial  sentiment  of  assistance  to  trade. 

Since  the  war,  trade  with  Canada  has  presented  new  openings  not  heretofore 
recognized.  A  growing  imperial  sentiment  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  changed  view- 
point. Up  to  tho  present,  when  suggesting  to  an  importer  the  desirability  of  pur- 
chasing Canadian  goods,  the  reply  has  often  been,  "  they  can  be  purchased  more 
cheaply  from  Germany  or  Austria,"  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  goods  could  be  shipped 
from  Germany  via  London  at  a  lower  freight  rate  than  from  Canada  direct. 

These  have  been  two  of  the  chief  impediments  to  Canadian  trade.  The  war, 
however,  has  to  a  great  extent  changed  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  prominent 
importers  of  New  Zealand  have  stated  that  they  will  in  future  purchase  within  the 
empire,  even  at  a  higher  price. 

higher  freight  rates. 

The  question  of  freight  rates  is  being  considered  by  the  commercial  bodies.  The 
opinion  is  entertained  that  the  rates  are  excessive,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  New  Zealand  are  passing  resolutions  to  this  effect. 

principal  shipments  by  "  makura  " 

The  principal  shipments  by  the  Mahura  on  her  present  trip  to  Vancouver  are  as 
follows:  5,000  boxes  butter,  200  crates  onions,  591  bales  wool,  536  bales  skins,  263 
sacks  grain  seed,  50  bales  flax,  360  cases  gum,  1,549  sacks  hides,  3,266  cubic  feet  fruit. 

government  estimate  of  crops. 

The  Government  estimate  of  the  crops  this  season,  and  the  position  brought  into 
view  in  consequence  may  be  more  readily  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing figures,  which  show  the  yields  this  year  as  compared  with  the  limits  for  last  year. 

The  acreage  and  estimated  yields  compare  as  follows  with  the  actual  yields  of 
last  season: — 

Acreage.  Yield  per  Acre. 

1913-4.        1914-5.  1913-4.  1914-5. 


Wheat   166,774  18y,567  31-37  25-96 

Oats   361,741  287,561  40-75  35-45 

Barley   32,022  18,347  37-65  27-7S 

Maize   5,942  5,477  51-79  45.98 

Potatoes   29,164  21,887  5-39  6-45 

Ryegrass   55,936  50,533  392-89  419-63 

Cocksfoot   25,935  17,551  191-11  141-54 


In  the  above  table  the  grain  yield  is  in  bushels,  potatoes  in  tons,  and  grass  seed 
in  pounds. 

As  regards  the  wheat  harvest,  it  is  now  thought  that  when  threshing  becomes 
mor"e  general,  a  slightly  better  yield  will  be  shown. 
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POPULATION. 

The  estimated  population  of  New  Zealand  on  the  31st  December  last  was  as 
follows: — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

569,109 

515,553 

1,084,662 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths  in 

1914   .  .  . 

8,549 

9,643 

18,192 

Excess  arrivals  over  departures. 

1914...  . 

2,501 

2,639 

5,140 

Estimate  at  December  31,  1914. 

580,159 

527,835 

1,107,994 

Maori  population  census,  1911.. 

26,475 

23,369 

49,844 

Cook  and  other  Island  Census, 

1911.!.'  .. 

6,449 

6,149 

12,598 

613,083 

557,353 

1,170.436 

These  totals  include  11,998  members  of  expeditionary  forces  which  left  in  1914. 

Chinese  estimated  at  2,466  are  included  in  above,  of  which  117  are  females.  The 
birth  rate  for  1914  was  26-99  per  1,000,  and  the  death  rate  9-31  as  against  26-14  and 
9-47  in  1912.  The  marriage  rate  was  8-51  as  against  8-25  in  1913,  the  actual  number 
being  9,275,  against  8,813  in  1912. 


SHORTAGE  IN  SHIPPING. 

In  consequence  of  the  demands  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  meat,  the 
following  summary  gives  the  figures  of  shipments  from  New  Zealand  from  the  month 
of  November  to  date: — 

Mutton  carcases.  1,137,166 

Lamb   "  1,405,951 

Beef  qrs.  281,953 

It  is  stated  that  the  quantity  of  meat  in  store  to-day  is  sufficient  to  fill  seventeen 
isola'ted  ships.  On  March  27  there  were  1,741,067  carcases  in  store,  and  that  is  about 
the  number  in  store  to-day.  In  shipping  circles  it  is  stated  that  the  shipping  position 
will  not  be  materially  improved  until  May,  and  that  considerable  improvement  will 
take  place  in  June. 

Up  to  the  present,  according  to  a  public  statement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
tlii  New  Zealand  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  has  paid  over 
£700.000  to  exporters  of  meat. 


PRICE  OF  BUTTER  INCREASING, 

The  steamer  Mahura  on  the  present  trip  will  take  over  5,000  boxes  of  butter  to 
Vancouver.  This  will  make  the  tdtal  export  to  Canada  during  the  present  season, 
71.302  boxes,  as  against  131,596  last  season.  The  export  season  for  butter  so  far  as 
Vancouver  and  London  are  concerned  is  practically  ended  with  this  shipment. 

The  price  of  butter  for  export  at  present  is  Is.  2|d.  The  retail  price  is  Is.  7d.  per 
pound.  There  have  been  two  increases  within  'ten  days  in  the  retail  price.  The 
demands  from  the  London  market  have  been  so  great  that  the  exports  to  Vancouver 
have  fallen  off  about  60,000  boxes  this  season  as  compared  with  last  season. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  DO MINION. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  in  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  six  banks 
"  doing  business  in  the  Dominion.    The  period  referred  to  is  the  quarter  ended  on 
March  31  last:— 
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Deposits. 

The  following  are  the  totals  of  deposits,  with  the  figures  for  last  yeai  shown  in 
another  column : — 


March,  1914. 

March,  1915. 

Increase. 

£ 

13,475,771 
10,554,479 

£ 

15,958,729 
10,870,510 

£ 

2,482,958 
315,037 

Totals  

24,030,250 

20,829,245 

2,797,995 

Advances  and  Discounts. 

The  advances  and  discounts  of  March,  1915,  are  shown  along  with  those  of  last 
year : — 

March,  1914. 

March,  1915. 

Totals    

£ 

21,649,043 
2  017,107 

£ 

22,006,141 
1,634,215 

23,666,750 

23,040,356 

The  total  advances  and  discounts  was  £22,992,456  at  the  end  of  March  quarter 
of  1913,  £23,139,550  in  1912,  and  had  not  exceeded  £19,700,000  during  some  years 
before  that. 

Excess  of  Deposits. 

Comparing  the  aggregates  of  fixed  and  free  deposits  with  the  totals  of  advances 
and  discounts,  the  following  table  is  obtained: — 


Deposits. 

Advances. 

Excess 
of 

Deposits. 

1911..  

£ 

23,470,046 
24,016,902 
23,887,256 
24,030,250 
26,829,245 

£ 

19,710,390 
23,129,550 
22,992,450 
23,66H,750 
23,640,356 

£ 

3,759,(550 
887,352 
894,80) 
363,500 

3,188,889 

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

Note  Circulation  and  Coin. 

The  note  circulation  and  coin  reserve,  with  the  figures  for  previous  years  given 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  are  as  follows: — 


March  Quarter. 


1911 . 
1912 
1913 
1914. 
1915 


Xott-s. 


1,661,463 
1,708,889 
1,703,318 
1,666,939 
2,639,581 


Coin  Reserve. 


5,030,761 
5,323,014 
5,032,155 
5,317,861 
6,427,273 
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EXPORT  ATI0XS  P  ROM  IB  1 T  E  D . 

The  New  Zealand  Government  1ms  issued  a  special  Gazette  prohibiting  certain 
exportation*  which  are  alluded  to  below  in  detail: — 

Goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  any  destination,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Customs — 

Coal. 

Flour. 

Oatmeal. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Forage  (that  is  to  say — grass,  clover,  or  oaten  sheaf  hay,  oaten  sheaf  chaff, 
and  bran). 

I  roods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  any  other  destination  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Customs — 

Frozen  mutton  and  lamb. 
Chilled  or  frozen  beef  or  veal. 
Rabbits.. 
Tinned  meats. 

Goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  foreign  ports  in  Europe  or  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  seas  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports), 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal — 

Bladders,  casings,  and  sausage-skins. 
Kauri  gum  and  other  resinous  products. 
Sulphur, 

Flax  (phormium  tenax). 

Provisions  and  victuals  which  may  be  used  as  food  for  man. 
Foodstuffs  for  animals. 

Oleaginous  seeds,  nuts,  and  kernels. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
margarine. 

Cakes  and  meals  made  from  oleaginous  seeds,  nuts,  and  kernels. 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass. 

Bags  and  sacks  of  all  kinds. 

Asbestos. 

Copra. 

Goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  any  other  destination  than  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Minister  of  Customs — 

Wool. 

Hides,  sheep-skins,  calf-skins,  pig-skins,  pelts. 
Barley,  linseed,  beans,  peas. 
Extracts  of  meat. 

Leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military  boots,, 

or  military  clothing. 
Scheelite. 
Whale  oil 
Petroleum. 

Rubber  and  goods  made  of  rubber. 
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Copper,  copper-ore,  alloys  of  copper. 
Graphite. 

'Woollen  cloth  suitable  for  uniform  clothing. 
Woollen  yarns. 

Woollen  jerseys,  jackets,  gloves,  socks,  and  men's  woollen  underwear  of  all 
kinds. 

Blankets  and  horse-rugs. 
Vessels,  boats,  and  craft. 

All  goods  (not  otherwise  specially  referred  to  in  any  of  the  schedules  to  this 
Order  in  Council)  which  are  for  the  time  being  contraband  of  war 
(whether  absolute  or  conditional)  under  any  Proclamation  or  Order  in 
Council  issued  by  His  Majesty. 


CUBA. 


Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  May  8,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1913  Cuba  imported  1,550,522  pounds  of  butter  with 
a  given  value  of  $385,985,  and  5,128,089  pounds  of  cheese  valued  at  $448,582, 

The  appended  tables  show  the  distribution  of  the  trade  by  countries.  In  the  case 
of  both  commodities,  the  statistics  indicate  that  Canada  has  enjoyed  but  a  small  share 
of  the  exports. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER  DURING  191 S 


Country  of  Origin. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

  250,869 

$  62,839 

  376 

140 

  801,466 

244,321 

  272,460 

47,465 

.   .  .    17,625 

5,321 

Holland  

  205,285 

25,606 

Italy  

  385 

127 

United  Kingdom  

  252 

100 

  68 

18 

  1,736 

48 

1,550,522 

$385,985 

IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE  DURING  1915. 

Country  of  Origin.  Pounds.  Value. 

United  States   278,441  $  58,279 

Canada   8,797  1,427 

Germany   13,073  925 

Belgium   44,736  8,971 

Denmark   3,029  217 

Spain   62,605  4,216 

France   23,859  4,335 

Holland                                                                                   4,506,284  334,680 

Italy   6,813  1,604 

United  Kingdom   4,925  1,241 

Switzerland   144,492  29,745 

Arabia   22  6 

Canary  Islands   31,033  2,936 


5.128,089  448,582 
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DEMAND  FOR  TINNED  BUTTER. 

Iii  preparing  for  the  Cuban  trade,  Canadian  exporters  of  butter  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  demand  is  for  tinned  butter  packed  in  pound  and  half-pound  tins. 
Nearly  all  the  butter  imported  from  Denmark,  Holland  and  France  is  put  up  in  this 
manner,  and  any  innovation  or  attempt  to  sell  in  bulk  or  packed  in  any  other  way 
than  that  specified  above,  would  not  be  successful. 

HOLLAND  CHEESE  IN  DEMAND. 

There  is  always  a  good  demand  in  Cuba  for  Holland  cheese,  especially  in  the 
classes  known  at  Gouda,"  "Edam,"  and  "  Nuadella,"  and  if  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  prepare  cheese  of  the  same  quality  as  the  three  mentioned  above,  at  reasonable 
prices,  a  good  trade  would  likely  be  available.  This  is  an  item  in  the  Cuban  import 
trade,  in  which  Canada  should  figure  more  prominently  than  her  actual  record  indi- 
cates, although  a  comparison  of  the  trade  returns  for  the  years  1912  and  1913  show  a 
remarkable  progress  in  this  respect  as  can  be  judged  from  the  following  figures: — 

Import  of  cheese  from  Canada,  1912   2,808  lbs.    $   237  00 

1913    8,797  "         1,427  00 

Total  increase   5,989  "       $1,190  00 


MARKET  FOR  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LUMBER. 

A  leading  lumber  merchant  of  Havana  who  was  introduced  to  exporters  of 
Douglas  fir  in  Vancouver,  writes  to  the  effect  that  several  samples  of  this  lumber  wer«* 
sent  to  him  and  were  put  to  a  severe  test  in  Havana  with  most  gratifying  results. 
According  to  his  statement,  this  wood  was  found  superior  to  yellow  pine,  and  he 
predicts  a  very  extensive  trade  as  soon  as  shipping  facilities  are  available.  He  further 
suggests  that  important  orders  would  be  placed  at  once  if  steamers  or  sail  boats  with 
a  capacity  of  from  800  to  1,000  tons  could  be  procured  to  bring  the  lumber  through 
the  Panama  canal,  at  freight  rates  not  to  exceed  $8  per  thousand  feet. 

NEW  ELECTRIC  PLANT  FOR  HAVANA. 

The  Cub\a  Review,  in  its  April  number,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  new 
electric  light  and  power  plant  in  Havana  that  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public 
service. 

There  is,  however,  a  problem,  of  rather  difficult  solution,  to  be  met  in  connection 
with  the  change  from  the  plant  now  in  operation  to  the  new  one:  Under  present 
conditions  the  city  of  Havana  disposes  of  two  alternating  currents,  110  volts  60  cycles, 
and  220  volts  50  cycles;  the  new  plant  will  generate  both  currents  with  60  cycles, 
thus  affecting  such  plants  as  are  equipped  with  220  volts  50  cycle  motors. 

"  The  power  plant  of  the  Havana  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  at  Talla- 
piedra  wharf,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  construction  for  some  time,  will  shortly 
assume  the  burden  of  furnishing  the  electric  power  for  the  city  of  Havana,  including 
light  and  power  and  street  car  service.  Several  of  the  engines  and  generators  are 
already  installed  and  have  been  working  for  the  pas(t  few  days,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  power  and  lights  demanded  by  carnival  festivities  and  increased  street 
lighting. 

"  As  soon  as  the  complete  plant  of  machinery  is  installed,  which  will  not  require 
much  more  time,  the  old  power  houses  on  San  Lazaro  and  Colon  streets,  and  the  one 
in  the  Vedado  will  be  pu't  in  the  reserve  list,  although  the  latter  may  be  continued  at 
work  more  or  less  for  some  time  to  come. 
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a  A  large  force  of  electricians  sent  to  Havana  by  the  Westinghonse  Company  are 
installing  the  new  machinery,  which  is  of  the  most  modern  type,  comprising  altogether 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  np-to-da'te  power  plants  in  the  world. 

"  Increase  in  the  business  of  the  Havana  Electric  line,  extension  in  street  and 
suburban  mileage,  increased  number  of  cars,  and  extra  amount  of  light  and  power 
demanded  by  the  various  industries  of  the  city,  have  made  the  installation  of  the  new 
plant  necessary. 

"  Improvements  of  every  kind  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  to 
accommodate  the  public  and  furnish  light  and  power  for  the  various  industries  of  the 
ci'ty.    The  Havana  plant  now  ranks  well  with  the  best  cities  of  the  world." 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  May  6,  1915. 

inquiries  for  wire. 

Apparently  manufacturers  of  wire  mattresses  and  hairpins,  and  users  of  fine  wire 
generally  are  finding  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies.  Special  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  inquiries  despatched  to-day  from  'this  office  (see  Trade  Inquiries  at  the 
end  of  Weekly  Bulletin)  as  there  appears  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  step  into  the  British  market.  At  least  one  Canadian  firm  is  export- 
ing on  a  profitable  scale  at  the  present  time.  Buyers  state  that  manufacturers  should 
exercise  the  fullest  care  with  regard  to  specifications,  as  sizes  and  quality  must  be 
exact  in  every  particular. 

loss  in  shipping. 

Returns  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31  last,  contained  in  "  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping,"  were  issued  to-day,  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  totally  lost  to  the 
world's  shipping  by  being  sunk  by  warships  or  by  mines,  foundering,  wreck,  collision 
or  other  causes.  Out  of  a  to'tal  of  212  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  of  a  tonnage  of 
320,030,  seventy-four,  of  165,196  tons,  were  lost  by  being  sunk  by  warships  or  by 
mines. 

Of  the  latter  number  exactly  half  belonged  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
tonnage  was  preponderatingly  greater;  the  37  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  of  97,1 4:>> 
tons,  as  compared  with  68,053  tons  of  the  37  vessels  belonging  to  other  countries. 
Though  an  equal  number,  seven  each,  were  lost  by  the  same  means  by  Germany  and 
Sweden,  the  tonnage  in  the  case  of  Germany  was  heavier,  being  28,348,  as  compared 
with  7,341  by  Sweden.  France  was  the  next  heaviest  loser,  having  lost  five  vessels  of 
13,097  tons,  and  then  follow:  Norway,  five  of  5,566  tons;  Russia,  four,  of  3,853  tons; 
Denmark,  two,  of  3,038  tons;  Holland,  two,  of  12,382  tons;  our  Colonies,  two,  of  2,271 
tons;  Austria-Hungary,  two,  of  1,3$9  tons;  and  "other  countries,"  one,  of  758  tons. 

Of  the  other  vessels  lost  the  particulars  are:  Abandoned  at  sea,  5;  foundered, 
11;  missing,  19;  broken  up.  condemned,  etc.,  4;  burnt.  7;  collision,  16:  wrecked,  75; 
aud  lost,  1. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

KkPORT  OF  ACTING  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 

(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  April  28,  1915. 

ABATTOIR  BY-PRODUCTS. 

A  market  exists  in  this  part  of  England  for  certain  by-products  from  abattoirs. 
One  product  for  which  an  outlet  occurs  is  pig  heads.  These  heads  should  be  thor- 
oughly (  loaned  and  packed  in  brine  in  3  cwt.  tierces.  Rhind  scraps  from  hogs  are 
also  of  value  in  view  of  their  gelatinous  nature  which  enables  them  to  bo  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  brawn.  At  present,  quantities  of  these  rhind  scraps  'reach  this 
market  from  Denmark. 

Another  product  for  which  a  market 'exists  is  "fatbacks,"  or  the  waste  part  of 
the  hog  reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the  ham  which  is  left  over  from  the  making  of 
"  bellies."  These  fatbacks  should  on  no  account  be  salted,  and  for  export  they  must 
be  chilled  or  frozen. 

Sausage  casings  are  also  inquired  for,  and  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  offer 
supplies  of  any  of  the  above  products  should  quote  prices  covering  delivery  to  north 
of  England  ports,  and  these  would  at  once  be  placed  before  consumers  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  business. 

BOILED  BEEF. 

A  firm  in  the  Leeds  district  imports  boiled  beef  packed  in  6-pound  cans  direct 
from  Australia.  On  arrival,  the  cans '  are  opened  and  the  contents  taken  out  to  be 
mixed  with  other  ingredients  in  the  making  of  certain  comestibles.  The  beef  should 
only  be  slightly  salted,  and  Canadian  firms  able  to  offer  supplies'  should  communicate, 
quoting  c.i.f.  prices  for  delivery. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS'  FROM  CANADA. 

That  Canadian  manufacturers  are  devoting  greater  attention  to  the  sale  of  their 
goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  clearly  shown  by  the  different  articles^ of  Canadian 
manufacture  now  being  advertised.  Electrical  insulators  made  by  a  Hamilton  firm 
are  now  advertised  in  one  of  the  weekly  electrical  journals.  Attention  is  also  drawn 
to  metal  scrap  presses  of  Canadian  manufacture  and  also  to  Canadian-made  wood 
alcohol,  chewing  gum,  maple  syrup,  steam  packings  and  rubber  goods. 

A  study  of  the  quarterly  catalogues  issued  by  English  agencies  representing 
diversified  Canadian  interests,  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  progress  which  Cana- 
dian goods  are  making  in  this  market.  In  these  particular  catalogues,  the  following 
goods  made  in  Canadian  factories  are  set  forth  accompanied  by  illustrations  and 
quotations,  viz. :  Lawn-mowers,  hammers,  axes,  saws,  lanterns,  handles,  clothes-pins, 
garden  rakes  and  tools,  farm  tools,  fibreware,  washing  machines,  small  hardwares, 
churns  and  refrigerators. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  WOODEN  GOODS. 

In  addition  to  varied  correspondence  received  from  Canadian  shippers  of  general 
lumber  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  inquiries  have  also  come  to  hand  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  seeking  information  as  to  the  market  for  miscellaneous  wooden 
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goods,  as  follows:  Match  splints,  cloth  rolling  boards,  veneer,  coat-hangers,  toys, 
handles  for  hammers,  axes,  sledges,  and  picks.  Considerable  correspondence  has 
arisen,  and  in  some  instances  preliminary  trial  orders  have  been  placed. ' 

Whilst  there  is  a  wide  market  for  manufactured  wooden  articles  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  yet  the  supply  rests  almost  ;  entirely  upon  the  question  of  price.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  cheaper  articles  for  domestic  use,  such  as 
pastry  boards,  clothes-pins,  cutting  boards,  broom  handles,  washboards,  rolling  pins, 
towel  rollers  and  similar  lines,  the  question  which  is  of  most  concern  to  the  dealer 
being  that  of  price  in  comparison  with  the  goods  he  already  handles. 

STAVES,  SPOOLWOOD,  MAPLE  BLOCKS,  ETC. 

To  enumerate  some  of  the  diverse  lines  of  wood  goods  for  which  a  market  exists 
would  be  to  mention  the  following : — 

Oak  staves  are  in  demand  in  sizes  ranging  from  18  inches  upwards  in  length  by 
4  inches  upwards  in  width,  the  thicknesses  being  §  inch,  1  inch,  1|  inch,  1£  inch,  and 
1-|  inch.  These  staves  should  be  made  from  quartered'  white  oak  and  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  churns,  casks,  and  for  tight-work  generally. 

There  is  also  a  large  consumption  of  square  bars  'for  spool-making.  The  bars 
should  be  taken  from  birch  or  rock-maple,  the  former  in  lengths  of  from  2  feet  to  4i 
feet  and  from  1| 1  inch  to  2  inch  squares,  and  the  maple  bars  in  multiple  lengths  of  6 
inches  with  squares  ranging  from  1£  to  3  inches. 

A  market  also  exists  for  maple  roller  blocks  used  for  wringing  and  washing 
machines.  The  sizes  vary  from  22  inches  to  26  inches  long  and  the  diameters  from 
4  inches  to  inches. .  Canadian  lumber  firms  already  supply  this  market  with  these 
blocks.  Other  articles  in  demand  are  skewers  (of  hickory) ;  perforated  chair  seats  in 
"round,"  "square"  and  "shaped"  designs;  picture  mouldings;  wood  casings  for 
electric  lighting;  wood  pulleys  and  box  shooks  in  miscellaneous  sizes. 

FISH  MEAL. 

A  subject  of  some  importance  to  Canadian  fishing  companies  is  the  manufacture 
of  fish  meal  as  a  food  for  stock.  During  the  past  five  years  the  manufacture  of  this 
meal  from  surplus  fish  and  orTal  has  been  taken  up  in  England,  chiefly  at  the  fishing 
ports,  but  the  bulk  of  the  output  has  been  exported  to  continental  countries  where  its 
value  appears  to  have  been  more  appreciated  than  in  England. 

Eish  meal,  however,  is  now  being  more  generally  appreciated  by  farmers,  stock- 
breeders and  poultry  keepers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
strongly  recommends  its  use.  Experiments  carried  out  at  the  agricultural  colleges 
indicate  its  high  value,  when  intelligently  used,  for  breeding  stock  and  producing 
eggs.  One  series  of  experiments,  conducted  over  a  period  of  four  months,  yielded  an 
increased  profit  of  94  per  cent  on  pigs  fed  on  a  mixture  containing'fish  meal  compared 
with  others  not  so  fed.  Its  richness  in  readily  digestible  protein  (60  per  cent  and 
over)  renders'  it  especially  suitable  for  combination  with  foods  relatively  poor  in  this 
ingredient,  such  as  hay,  straw,  roots,  potatoes  and  the  starchy  cereal  grains  and  offals. 
It  also  contains  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  small  proportion  of  salt,  so  necessary  in  the 
feeding  of  farm  animals. 

As  regards 'poultry,  in  nearly  all  the  large  egg-laying  competitions  the  first  prizes 
have  been  obtained  by  fowls  which  have  received  a  proportion  of  fish  meal  in  their 
whole  diet;  the  large  percentage  of  albumen  in  the  meal  furnishes  proof  of  its  high 
value  for  egg  laying. 

SCARCITY  OF  HORSES. 

The  wastage  of  the  war,  says  the  Times,  will  mean  a  scarcity  of  horses  for  years 
to  come.  The  deficiency  will  not  be  confined  to  this  country  nor  to  the  belligerent 
nations,  but  will  be  general  in  all  horse-breeding  and  horse-using  countries.  Even 
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it  it  were  to  end  at  once,  the  war  would  already  have  decimated  the  studs  of  the  world, 
for  the  neutral,  as  well  as  the  combatant  territories,  have  been  drained  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  since  the  breeding  of  horses  became  an  organized  industry. 

EFFECT  UPON  FARMING. 

Chis  aspect  of  the  war  lias  a  direct  and  double  bearing  upon  farming.  It  has 
already  reduced  the  supply  of  animals  of  all  types  below  normal  requirements,  and 
further  reductions  are  threatened,  and  will  undoubtedly  occur,  if  hostilities  be  pro- 
longed. 

Farming  perhaps  feels  the  lack  of  horses  more  acutely  than  any  other  industry, 
no w  thai  motor  vehicles  have  acquired  the  ascendancy  on  the  streets  and  roads,  but 
the  farmer  has  left  to  him  the  comforting  knowledge  that  he  alone  can  restore  the 
supply  to  the  normal  level.  No  one  can  deprive  him  of  the  advantages  of  a  market, 
the  requirements  of  which  will  be  insufficiently  supplied  for  some  years  to  come. 

USE  OF  MOTOR  POWER. 

The  existing  dearth  of  horses  will  no  doubt  give  an  impetus  to  the  process  of 
substituting'  motor  for  horse  power  (this  point  was  dealt  with  in  a  previous  issue  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin),  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  diminished  needs  of  the 
future,  there  remains  a  bright  prospect  for  the  man  who  breeds  a  class  of  animal 
serviceable  either  for  draught  or  saddle  purposes. 

The  farmer  was  never  presented  with  a  better  opportunity  for  turning  the  mares 
in  his  working  teams  to  good  account.  There  is  always  an  appreciative  market  for 
young  stock  of  good  breeding  and  promise  from  the  time  of  weaning,  and  in  the  next 
few  years  the  demand  will  probably  be  greater  than  ever. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Amaud.) 

Bristol,  April  28,  1915. 

FOOD  PRICES. 

The  following  details  concerning  the  rise  in  food  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  producers  and 
exporters : — 

The  London  Flour  Millers'  Association  yesterday  advanced  the  price  of  town 
household  flour  to  the  highest  price  reached  since  the  outbreak  of  war  and  is  double 
the  rate  ruling  immediately  before  the  war.  At  Reading  the  price  of  bread  is  8|d. 
the  quartern  loaf,  which  is  a  rise  of  3d.  since  the  war  started. 

Food  prices  generally  are  expected  to  continue  to  rise,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
The  following  table,  contrasting  prices  in  April,  1915,  with  prices  in  April,  1914,  is 
compiled  from  the  lists  received  from  the  stores: — 

MEAT. 

Beef.— 1914:  British,  wing,  Is.  Id.;  colonial  or  foreign.  lOd.    1915,  Is.  Id.,  lid. 
Mutton.— 1914:  British,  8|d.;  New  Zealand,  6£d.    1915.  9$d.,  7$d. 
Lamb.— 1914:    British,  shoulder,  Is.;  New  Zealand,  SU.    1915,  Is.  Id..  9id. 
Porlc— 1914 :    leg,  9|d.    1915,  lid. 
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PROVISIONS. 

Butter.— 1914:  Fresh,  Is.  3M. ;  salt,  Is.  3d.    1915,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  Ud. 

Cheese.— 1914:  English,  llkl.;  colonial,  9*d.    1915,  Is.  Id.,  Is. 

Eggs. — 1914:    Cooking,  11M.;  new  laid,  Is.  3d.  per  dozen.    1915,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  8d. 

Bacon.— 1914:    7d.  to  Is.  4d.    1915,  8kl.  to  Is.  4R 

Hams.— 1914:    Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3*d.    1915,  Is.  id.  to  Is.  3d. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes. — 1914:  English,  Is.  18  pounds;  Durban,  Is.  for  13  pounds.  1915,  Is. 
for  15  pounds,  Is.  for  12  pounds. 

Onions. — 1914:    Cooking,  Is.  for  7  pounds;  1915,  Is.,  5  pounds. 
Tomatoes. — 1914,  6d.  per  pound;   1915,  8d.  per  pound. 

FISH. 

Cod,— 1914,  middle  8d.;  1915,  lOd. 
Plaice.— 1914,  8d.  and  9d. ;  1915,  8d.  and  9d. 
Soles.— 1914,  medium  2s.  2d.;  1915,  2s.  4d. 
Turbot.— 19J4,  9d.  to  Is.;  1915,  Is.  to  Is.  4d. 

Salmon.— 1914 :    Scotch,  middle,  2s.  9d.;  Canadian  middle,  Is.  4d.    1915,  Is.  2d. 

Fish  is  scarce  and  dear  because  the  fisheries  in  the  North  sea  and  adjacent  waters 
are  practically  closed  to  trawlers.  The  returns  of  the  quantities  of  fish  landed  in 
March  show  large  decreases,  as  compared  with  March  of  last  year,  in  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  an  increase-in  Ireland.  The  increase  in  Ireland  is  almost  wholly 
owing  to  a  large  catch  of  herrings. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

With  further  reference  to  the  particulars  published  in  previous  reports  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  British  Industries  Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Agricultural  Hall 
on  May  10,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  offer  many  features  of 
exceptional  interest  .About  250  manufacturers  will  display  their  goods,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  be  able  to  vouch  for  every  article  shown.  Representatives  of  the  board 
are  visiting  the  factories  of  each  exhibitor,  and  permission  will  only  be  given  for  the 
exhibition  of  articles  manufactured  in  this  country  under  conditions  which  meet  the 
board's  approval.  This  is  a  most  interesting  development  of  the  campaign  for  the 
encouragement  of  British-made  goods. 

One  great  advantage  which  will  result  from  the  personal  relations  existing  between 
the  exhibitors  and  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  that  as  the  men 
who  are  now  visiting  the  firms  will  all  be  in  the  hall  and  their  services  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  buyers  as  well  as  of  exhibitors,  it  will  be  possible  for  visitors  to  get  personal 
introductions  to  makers. 

The  intimate  information  concerning  British  industries  of  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  becoming  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  valuable  character.  One  of  the  many 
questions  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  called  upon  to  solve  in  the  future  will  be 
how  to  make  the  best  use  in  the  interest  of  British  trade  of  the  exact  information 
that  it  has  acquired  during  the  strenuous  months  that  have  elapsed  since  war  began. 

SOMERSET  CHEESE  ,  SCHOOL. 

The  fourth  and  last  draft  of  Cheddar  cheese  made  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October  last  at  the  cheese  school,  conducted  by  the  Somerset  Agricul- 
tural Instruction  Committee  at  Church  Farm,  Clutton,  has  been  sold  for  95s.  per  cwt. 
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of  11-  pounds.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  .gallons  of  milk  made 
7.1  17  pounds  of  green  cheese,  which  when  sold  on  March  2,  weighed  6,980  pounds, 
showing  a  shrinkage  of  about  6£  per  cent.  The  following  are  the  details  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheese: — 

August.    September.  October. 


Temperature  at  which  milk  was  renneted.  . 

.  .  deg. 

84-5 

84.5 

84.5 

91-5 

89 

88 

101 

99-5 

98 

.195 

.195 

.20 

1.09 

1.12 

1.14 

2.22 

2-15 

2-0 

LUMBER  AND  FURNITURE  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  688  and  689,  appearing  in  this 
issue,  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town. 

The  first  refers  to  a  South  African  commission  house  desirous  of  obtaining 
samples  and  quotations  of  British  Columbia  lumber.  They  state  that  there  is  a 
demand  in  South  Africa  for  a  hardwood  which  is  called  "Canadian  Pacific  wood." 
J  v  is  described  as  a  brownish  wood  and  is  used  for  piles,  girders  and  shaftings.  Quota- 
tions c.i.f.  South  African  ports,  together  with  full  particulars  of  sizes,  quantities  and 
deliveries  are  requested.  They  have  at  present  a  special  inquiry  for  the  following 
sizes : — 

Length,  5  feet  x  16  x  4|  inches. 
5    "     x  18  x  4| 
10    "     x  16  x  4| 
10    "     x  16  x  4| 

or  in  logs  22  inches  diameter,  length  10  feet  3  inches. 

It  is  also  requested  that  prospective  shippers  in  quoting  should  give  the  weights 
in  cube  so  that  the  South  African  rail  charges  may  be  estimated  in  making  quota- 
tions for  inland  deliveries. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  demand  which  at  present  exists  in  South  Africa  for 
hickory. 

With  regard  to  the  second  Trade  Inquiry,  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Cape  Town,  states  that  the  dealer  referred  to  requests  catalogues  and  price  lists  on 
furniture  ready  for  upholstering, -  packed  for  export  in  the  knock-down  state.  The 
largest  demand  is  for  dining-room  furniture  made  of  birch  and  finished  in  walnut 
and  oak. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  frames  of  couches  and  easy  chairs  made  from  the 
common  deal. 

Prices  should  be  quoted  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John,  also  data  giving  information 
of  the  number  packed  in  each  crate  and  the  weights  and  measurements  of  each  crate 
or  case. 
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THE  DRYING  AND  FLAKING  OF  POTATOES. 

Extracts  from  a  report  of  the  former  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Berlin, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow,  and  other  ir-formation  on  the  subject  of  the  drying  and  flaking  of 
potatoes  in  Germany,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  590.  A  description  was  given 
and  cuts  were  reproduced  illustrating  the  process  followed  in  the  manufacture  of 
potato  flakes  by  means  of  a  roller  drying  apparatus.  The  other  methods  employed 
for  drying  potatoes  and  the  varied  uses  of  the  products  of  potato  desiccation  were, 
however,  but  briefly  dealt  with.  The  whole  problem  of  potato  desiccation  in 
Germany  was  treated  very  fully  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Intelligence  for  January,  1911.  It  was  therefore  stated  that  extracts 
from  this  article  would  be  reprinted  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  for  the  information  of 
Canadians  and  by  way  of  further  continuation  of  the  information  furnished  by  Mr. 
Lithgow,  and  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  590.  The  following  are  the  extracts 
from  the  article  in  question: — 


CULTIVATION"  OF  POTATOES  IN  GERMANY. 

In  Germany  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  reached  extraordinarily  large  dimen- 
sions. 

In  the  year  1909,  with  regard  to  the  areas  cultivated  it  held  fourth  place  on  the 
list,  but  with  regard  to  yield  it  held  first  place  by  far  over  all  field  productions. 

With  regard  to  the  area  under  potatoes,  Germany  was  second  only  to  Russia,  but 
Germany  holds  first  place  as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  which  will  be  readily 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  both  countries: — 

1909 — Hectares.  Tons,  1  Ton — 1,000  Kg. 
Area.  Production. 

Germany   3,323,733  46,706,252 

Russia  in  Europe,  including  Poland   4,257,700  31,933,300 

The  other  countries  which  had  over  one  million  hectares  under  potatoes  were 
France  (1908),  1,545,300  hect.;  Austria-Hungary  (1908),  1,912,300  hect.,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  (1909)  with  1,426,500  hect. 

As  far  back  as  1893  the  area  under  potatoes  had  already  reached  over  chree  million 
hectares,  and  since  that  time  it  has  only  increased  by  about  19  per  i  ent.  The  yearly 
production  varies  considerably  according  to  good  or  bad  harvests,  and  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  lowest  production  occurred  in  1904,  with  36,287,192  tons,  and  the  highest, 
with  48,323,353  tons,  in  1905. 


UTILIZATION  OF  THE  CROP. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  potato  harvest  is  used  for  human  consumption, 
about  five  million  tons  are  reserved  for  seed,  three  million  tons  are  employed  in  the 
extraction  of  alcohol,  the  production  of  which  reached  3,118,604  hectoliters  in  the  year 
1907-1908,  and  a  large  part  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  as  also  for  the 
feeding  of  live  stock. 

Besides  this  the  loss  sustained  through  decay  or  other  waste  amounts  to  at  least 
10  per  cent.  This  loss  would  certainly  no.  be  estimated  too  high  if  placed  at  25 
quintals  per  hectare.    This  estimation,  when  we  consider  the  area  under  potatoes, 
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3,323,733  hectares  in  1000,  brings  the  amount  well  over  83  million  quintals,  irreparably 
lost  through  decay. 

It  the  value  of  a  zentner  of  potatoes  be  reckoned  at  1£  marks,  in  this  matter, 
(German  agriculture  annually  loses  the  considerable  sum  of  more  than  250  million 
marks,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  this  that  the  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  various 
measures  taken  to  counteract  the  loss. 

Much  has  been  gained  by  means  of  careful  cultivation,  the  potato  plants  have  by 
tul  selection  been  rendered  better  able  to  withstand  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  but  the  enormous  losses  caused  each  year  by  decay  during  winter  storage, 
sp<  cially  after  a  wet  autumn,  are  met  with  just  as  before.  The  large  proportion  of 
water,  aboui  70  per  cent  in  potatoes,  prohibits  an  overlong  storage  and.  helps  to  an 
enormous  degree  to  bring  about  the  losses  already  mentioned,  so  that  something  must 
be  done  to  reduce  this  quantity  of  water  by  means  of  suitable  technical  methods,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  valuable  nutritive  properties  of  the  potatoes  without  damaging 
them. 

It  is  believed  that  means  have  now  been  found  to  relieve  the  potato  market  of 
the  over-supply  of  potatoes  caused  by  the  limitation  of  the  production  of  alcohol  and 
also  to  substantially  reduce  the  losses  caused  by  decay  by  means  of  timely  potato- 
desiccation  proceedings,  undertaken  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  POTATO-DESICCATIOK. 

Prof.  Delbruck,  Berlin,  already  in  the  special  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  the  Alcohol  Manufacturers  of  February  16,  1894,  made  the  proposition,  in 
the  interest  of  the  alcohol  market,  that  a  new  market  should  be  created  in  the  potato- 
desiccation  factories,  by  the  formation  of  which  the  raw  potato  market  would  be 
placed  on  a  healthier  basis.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  of  Alcohol 
Manufacturers  in  Germany  for  1901  there  were  in  that  year  already  260  existing 
desiccation  factories  capable  of  using  6  million  and  more  quintals  of  potatoes. 

But  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  the  interest  in  potato-desiccation  is 
still  on  the  increase  among  agriculturists,  which  is  plainly  shown  by  the  foundation 
of  numerous  co-operative  societies  with  the  object  of  building  potato-desiccation 
factories. 

In  the  past  the  agriculturist  was  dependent  upon  the  potato  merchants  and  it 
often  happened  that  the  produce  had  to  be  sold  at  a  price  which  did  not  even  cover 
the  cost  of  cultivation. 

The  situation  changed  as  soon  as  the  desiccation  establishments  began  working. 
The  farmer  is  no  longer  obliged  to  sell  at  any  price,  for  the  reasonable  exaction  of 
the  price,  which  the  general  condition  of  the  market  makes  possible,  can  be  insisted 
upon,  as  the  desiccation  factories  are  always  ready  to  buy  up  all  the  potatoes  for  which 
there  is  an  appropriate  price  offered. 

Even  if  the  cost  of  desiccation  is  at  present  still  considered  to  be  too  high,  due 
consideration  must  at  all  events  be  given  to  the  fact,  that  often  a  commodity  may 
still  be  utilized,  which  would  otherwise  be  irrevocably  lost,  and  besides  the  good, 
sound  eating  potatoes,  can  be  sold  at  a  suitable  price. 

The  Association  of  German  Alcohol  Manufacturers  has  also  brought  into  existence 
the  Association  of  German  Potato  Dryers  (Kartoffeltrockner)  which  has  set  itself  to 
place  the  propaganda  for  potato-desiccation  and  cattle  feeding  with  desiccated  potatoes 
upon  the  widest  possible  basis.  In  the  year  1909,  20,000  marks  had  already  been 
allotted  for  these  ends.  Forty  thousand  copies  of  an  artistic  placard  regarding  potato- 
desiccation  and  its  products  were  distributed  gratis  among  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  and  associations  as  well  as  exposed  in  public  places.  The  employment  of 
Itsiccated  potatoes  has  been  greatly  furthered  by  this  propaganda. 
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The  assistants  of  the  Society  of  German  Potato  Dryers  have  analyzed  a  great 
number  of  the  products  manufactured  by  the  desiccation  factories  and  on  an  average 
the  component  parts  were  as  follows: — 

Per  cent. 


Water   13-67 

Raw  proteins   5.84 

Fat   0.40 

Raw  fibre   1-59 

Ash   3.37 

Non-nitrogenous  extractive:  Starch-meal   75-14 


The  employment  of  desiccated  potatoes  as  a  foodstuff  is  increasing  without  inter- 
ruption. The  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Prussia  is  also  convinced  of  the  high  value 
of  this  new  foodstuff  and  has  issued  a  notice  which  states  that  desiccated  potatoes  if 
produced  from  sound  potatoes  may  also  be  used  as  foodstuff  for  nursery  cows. 

TECHNICAL  PROCESS  OF  DESICCATION. 

Up  to  the  present  there  are  three  potato-desiccation  processes  which  are : — 

1.  The  shaving  process. 

2.  The  flake  process. 

3.  The  press  process. 

In  the  first  process  the  potatoes  are  cut  into  slices  by  a  machine  and  are  then 
dried  in  a  large  drum,  by  means  of  hot  air.  This  slicing  apparatus  is  built  as  an 
allestrockner  (all  dryer),  which  means  that  the  drum  may  be  used  to  dry  all  kinds 
of  things,  such  as  corn,  grass,  leaves,  etc.  Such  machines  are  chiefly  made  in  Uer- 
dingen  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Madgeburg-Bukau. 

At  present,  system  No.  2,  which  produce  potato  flakes,  is  more  generally  adopted. 

Of  the  284  potato-desiccation  factories  which  existed  at  the  end  of  1909,  211  of 
them  were  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  potato-flakes. 

In  this  case,  the  potatoes  are  first  of  all  stewed,  then  squashed,  and  in  this  pulpy 
state  are  passed  between  two  rollers  highly  heated  with  steam.  As  the  rollers  are 
placed  near  to  one  another  the  mass  passes  between  them  like  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 
heat  causes  the  mass  to  adhere  to  the  exterior  walls  of  the  rollers,  the  slow  rotary 
motion  of  which  is  so  regulated  that  the  paste  is  completely  dried  before  the  rollers 
have  turned  half  round.  Two  knives  which  are  fixed  on  the  outsides  of  the  rollers  cut 
off  the  dried  massi,  which  falls  like  a  veil.  The  product  has  a  good  smell,  a  bright, 
beautiful  appearance  and  because  of  its  flaky  propensity  is  called  Kartoffelflocke 
(potato-flakes). 

In  the  press  process  the  potatoes  are  first  pulverized.  The  moisture  to  a  large 
extent  is  then  extracted  from  the  mass  by  means  of  strong  presses.  Most  of  the 
remaining  water  is  then  absorbed  by  means  of  a  machine.  Whereupon  the  crumby- 
like  substance  passes  into  a  drying  apparatus,  which  frees  it  entirely  of  moisture.  In 
order  for  its  better  preservation  it  is  rolled  into  cakes  like  oil-cakes. 

The  last  of  the  three  mentioned  processes  is  of  quite  recent  date  and  there  are 
very  few  factories  of  the  kind. 

The  development  of  the  technique  and  utilization  in  practice  make  very  rapid 
advancement.  Whilst  at  the  end  of  1907  there  were  only  118  desiccation  factories  in 
Germany,  at  the  end  of  1909  there  were  already  284,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  150 
per  cent. 

POTATOES.  DISPOSED  OF  AND  COMPARATIVE  COSTS. 

According  to  the  contents  of  starch,  from  3£  to  4  zentner  of  raw  potatoes  produce 
1  zentner  of  flakes.  In  the  year  1908-1909,  according  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the 
Society  of  German  Potato  Dryers,  the  total  quantity  of  potatoes  disposed  of  by  all  the 
factories  amounted  to  2,904,000  zentner  (50  kilos.).    Compared  with  the  whole  total 
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of  the  German  potato  harvest,  more  than  900  million  zentner,  it  is  most  certainly  a 
very  insignificant  percentage,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  number  of  the 
factories  commenced  working  very  Late  and  also  in  many  cases  for  a  very  short  time 
only,  as  the  number  of  people  interested  was  by  no  means  large. 

In  U908-1909,  on  the  average,  in  each  of  the  211  factories  which  possessed  the 
roller  apparatus,  12,000  zentner  of  raw  potatoes  were  disposed  of,  from  which  3,400 
zontner  of  desiccated  goods  were  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  for  each  of  the  slice  apparatus  or  "all-dryer" 
Factories  was  16,000  zentner  raw  potatoes  disposed  of,  with  a  production  of  4,600 
zentner  of  desiccated  slices.  Assuming  that  every  one  of  the  existing  factories  had 
a  working  period  of  200  days  of  24  hours  each,  the  possible  amount  of  raw  potatoes 
w  hich  could  be  disposed  of  would  be  about  16,408,000  zentner.    This  amount  would 

about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  harvest,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  further 
extension  of  the  desiccation  factories,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  it  would  be 

ble  to  relieve  the  free  market  of  the  large  quantities  of  surplus  potatoes,  by  which 
it  is  encumbered  during  good  harvest  years,  and  it  would  prevent  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  this  product.  The  costs  of  desiccation  certainly  vary  very  much,  which 
is  naturally  dependent  upon  numerous  factors,  such  as  the  size  and  price  of  the 
factory,  the  working  period,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  raw  materials,  etc. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  smaller  factories  which  are  worked  in  conjunction 
with  a  distillery,  a  starch  or  sugar  factory,  dairy  or  kiln  are  run  at  a  cost  of  from  40 
to  50  pfg.  per  zentner  of  raw  potatoes.  In  arriving  at  these  figures,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  boiler  and  steam  engine  are  already  in  existence,  and  a  desiccation  apparatus 
is  selected,  at  a  cost  of  about  25,000'  marks,  which  can  dispose  of  about  200  zentner 
of  raw  potatoes  in  24  hours. 

If  the  whole  of  an  equally  large  factory  must  be  built  first  hand,  the  cost  will  be 
between  50  and  60  thousand  marks  and  the  cost  of  desiccation  will  naturally  be  con- 
siderably higher,  that  is  somewhere  between  50  and  70  pfg.  for  each  zentner  of  raw 
potatoes. 

UTILIZATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS. 

Before  speaking  further  of  the  qualities  of  the  dried  potatoes  as  an  article  of 
food,  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  products  of  the  desiccation  are  also  found 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  pressed  yeast.  The  potato-flakes,  by  means  of  a  refining 
process,  are  converted  into  potato-meal  which  may  be  used  as  a  direct  article  for 
human  consumption.  This  is  already  done  in  a  large  industrial  drying-factory  in 
Fiddichow  near  Schwedt.  This  meal  may  have  a  great  future  in  store  for  it  as  an 
article  that  will  keep  a  long  time  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  certain  purposes,  as 
for  example,  the  requirements  of  the  army. 

Concerning  desiccated  potatoes,  above  all,  as  an  article  of  food,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  the  product  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  albumen  than  either  oat  or 
rye-meal.  In  its  composition  it  mostly  resembles  maize,  and  its  most  important 
quality  is,  that  the  desiccated  products  have  an  unlimited  durability  and  therefore 
in  no  wise  lose  their  efficacy  as  a  foodstuff  through  storage. 

In  the  past  before  being  used  as  food  for  cattle,  the  potatoes  were  in  most  cases 
steamed,  but  it  has  been  proved  by  numerous  feeding  experiments  carried  out  by 
practical  farmers  and  agricultural  experiment  stations,  that  dry  potatoes  are  more 
palatable  to  live  stock  and  better  results  are  obtained  from  them.  Apart  from  these 
advantages  it  is  a  great  saving  of  labour  to  be  able  to  discontinue  this  elaborate  steam- 
ing process. 

There  are  many  ways  of  employing  the  dried  potatoes  as  fodder.  Dry  flakes  can 
be  given  as  food,  and  whenever  necessary  they  can  be  moistened.  For  feeding  pigs, 
skim-milk  is  the  best  thing  to  moisten  the  potatoes  with.  In  feeding  cattle,  at  the 
commencement  at  least,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  give  the  flakes  for  slices,  mixed 
with  some  chaff,  otherwise  the  dry  flakes  become  too  sticky  and  the  beast  must  at  first- 
become  accustomed  to  this. 
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The  slices  may  also  be  given  dry  or  moistened,  or  they  may  be  soaked  in  hot 
water.    The  latter  is  advisable  when  the  potatoes  are  very  hard. 

For  cattle,  with  regard  to  digestibleness,  it  does  not  matter  whether  flakes  or 
slices  are  used;  for  their  digestive  organs  are  capable  of  digesting  and  of  making 
proper  use,  even  of  the  sliced  potatoes. 

In  feeding  other  live  stock  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  benefits  obtained  from  the 
flakes  is  from  2  to  3  per  cent  higher  than  that  obtained  from  the  slices.  The  flakes 
are  also  less  troublesome  to  masticate  than  the  slices,  this  however  is  insignificant 
when  fed  to  animals  which  chew  the  cud.  It  is  remarkable  that  certain  disorders, 
such  as  colic,  abortion,  sweating  of  horses,  which  often  occur  when  raw  potatoes  are 
given  as  food,  do  not  occur  when  dry  potatoes  are  used.  Dry  potatoes  are  therefore 
found  to  be  a  dietary  food-agent  of  the  highest  grade. 

Further  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  dry  potatoes  also  form  a  very  valuable  food 
for  poultry.  Fowl,  ducks,  and  geese  will  readily  eat  them  in  their  food  and  most 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  on  these  lines. 

The  price  for  dry  potatoes  varies  at  present,  normally  between  7  and  8  marks  per 
zentner,  according  to  the  price  paid  for  raw  potatoes.  If  we  reckon,  that  on  an  aver- 
age it  requires  about  4  zentner  of  raw  potatoes  to  produce  1  of  dry  and  allowing  1.50 
m.  as  the  price  of  the  raw  potatoes  per  zentner,  we  arrive  at  the  sum  of  6  marks.  To 
this  we  must  add  four  times  40  pfg.  as  the  cost  of  drying  which  together  makes  7.60 
marks. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  price,  the  consumption  has  enormously  increased  and 
notwithstanding  all  theoretical  considerations,  the  demand  has  not  diminished  in  the 
least.  In  many  cases  the  demand  was  much  larger  than  the  supply,  which  caused  the 
price  to  rise  still  higher,  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  9  marks. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DRY  POTATOES. 

Considered  from  a  hygenic  point  of  view  the  effects  of  dry  potatoes  are  numerous 
and  it  will  do  no  harm  to  enumerate  them. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  of  the  highest  digestible  order.  They  are  further  a 
healthy,  and  as  has' been  proved  by  innumerable  feeding-experiments,  and  at  all  times 
good,  salubrious,  nourishing  and  an  unvarying  food.  The  appearance  of  illness,  such 
as  colic  in  horses,  stones  in  the  bladder  in  lambs,  intestinal  catarrh  in  calves,  flatu- 
lency in  cattle,  etc.,  are  not  observed  when  dry  potatoes  are  used. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  also  are  dry  potatoes  valuable.  As  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  moistening  process  has  been  discontinued  and  the  food  is 
always  ready  for  use.  It  is  apparent  that  such  properties  must  give  a  great  value  to  a 
foodstuff,  even  if  they  cannot  be  expressed  in  direct  figures,  as  can  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  nutritive  properties.  Many  other  things  could  be  said  in  favour  of  dry  potatoes, 
not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  they  can  be  produced  on  the  home  farm  and,  therefore, 
according  to  the  recognized  laws  of  agricultural  economy,  even  if  no  other  considera- 
tions are  taken  into  account,  would  thereby  gain  the  preference.  Further,  it  must  be 
added  that  dry  potatoes  are  to  a  great  extent  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  other 
foodstuffs,  above  all  that  of  maize,  the  importation  of  which  robs  German  agriculture 
annually  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  marks,  but  we  have  said  enough  upon  this  subject. 

The  favourable  dietetic  effects  of  this  foodstuff,  produced  on  the  home  farms, 
have  already  justified  the  reason  for  giving  the  greatest  consideration  to  its  employ- 
ment. For  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy,  strong  breed  of  cattle  is  not  only  valuable 
to  agriculture,  but  in  a  marked  degree  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  whole  political 
economy  of  a  nation  for  which  the  providing  of  sound  and  not  too  expensive  meat  as 
food  for  the  lowest  social  strata  of  the  people  is  extremely /important. 
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RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  AS  TO  THE  FOOD  VALUE. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  potato-drying 
ictories,  the  Government  at  once  gave  the  consideration  necessary  to  this  problem, 
rhis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  army  administrators  have  allowed  provisioning 
experiments  to  be  made  with  dry  potatoes  in  connection  with  cavalry  and  field  artillery 
detachments.    The  German  Agricultural  Council,  likewise,  under  the  approbation  of 
e  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  has  also  allowed  feeding  experiments  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  State  Experiment  Stations.    By  means  of  these  feeding  experiments,  in  most 
cases  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  Geheimen  Hofrat 
Professor  Doktor  Kellner-Mockern,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  upon  questions 
ora ling  with  the  feeding  of  animals,  it  has  been  established  in  the  most  incontestable 
manner,  that  the  three  up-to-date  systems  of  using  dry  potatoes  are  capable  of  taking 
the  place  of  oats  and  barley. 

STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  DEFINED. 

The  German  Society  of  Potato  Dryers  have  compiled  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  the 
commerce  in  the  products  of  potato  desiccation.  Among  others,  the  following  regula- 
tions define  the  standard  of  quality  to  be  maintained  by  the  producing  factories: — 

(1)  The  flakes,  thin  flakes  and  slices  are  a  product  obtained  from  raw  potatoes, 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  has  been  extracted. 

(2)  The  first-class  product  must  be  sound  and  free  from  all  foreign  ingredients. 
Nothing  must  be  added  to  or  extracted  from  the  component  parts.  The  colour  is  of 
no  great  importance.    The  percentage  of  moisture  must  not  exceed  16  per  cent. 

GO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  FOR  POTATO  DESICCATION. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  development  which  the  movement  of  agricultural 
co-operation  has  accomplished  in  German  agriculture,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  idea  was  soon  formed  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  potato  desiccation  on  co-opera- 
tive lines. 

According  to  the  Official  Statistics  of  Prof.  Petersilie  (this  is  the  last  official 
report),  there  were  seven  potato-drying  factories  with  2-82  members  on  the  1st  January, 
1908. 

The  Yearbook  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  German  Agricultural  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  places  the  number  for  the  end  of  1908  at  ten  potato-drying  co-operative 
societies  with  386  members  forming  part  of  them.  Of  these,  three  were  founded  in 
1906,  two  in  1907  and  as  many  as  five  in  1908. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  desiccated  product  is  in  every  case  an  excellent 
foodstuff.  By  means  of  extensive  use  of  the  same  for  feeding  purposes  it  will  be 
possible  to  produce  more  meat  for  the  ever-growing  population  of  Germany.  The 
production  of  potatoes  has  by  no  means  reached  the  height  of  possibilities,  but  that 
rather,  by  means  of  the  suitable  growing  of  species  better  able  to  withstand  disease,  as 
well  as  by  means  of  careful  cultivation,  the  yield  could  be  greatly  increased.  When 
through  extensive  employment  for  feeding  purposes  the  desiccated  potato  has  arrived 
at  a  proportionate  utilization,  without  doubt  the  yield  of  potatoes  will  be  increased 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  cost  of  this  increased  cultivation  will  be  repaid  in  pro- 
portion. It  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  the  dried  potato  is  a  food  that  any  farm 
may  produce  for  itself,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  will  even  have  the  preference  from 
the  financial  point  of  view  over  foods  that  could  be  imported  on  the  same  conditions 
from  abroad.  Briefly,  if  we  consider  the  other  advantages  mentioned  above  offered  by 
the  potato  desiccation  industry,  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  farmers  will  be  under- 
stood. It  is  a  sign  of  the  high  standing  of  German  agriculture  that  the  experience  of 
science  find  such  an  easy  application  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  for  which  they 
are  intended. 
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The  following  principles  are  generally  taken  into  consideration  by  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  when  they  have  to  decide  whether  they  should  or  should  not  occupy 
themselves  with  potato  desiccation. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  learn  definitely,  by  inquiries  made  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  a  district  more  or  less  large,  or  by  meetings  expressly  convoked,  what 
prospective  quantity  of  potatoes  will  be  forthcoming  for  desiccation  purposes.  The 
agriculturists  wishing  to  take  part  must  state  the  quantity  of  raw  potatoes  they  are 
able  to  furnish  and  must  bind  themselves  to  this  effect.  Should  it  be  impossible  to 
raise  40,000  zentner  of  raw,  potatoes,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  think  of  erecting  a 
factory  of  their  own,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  proper  use  of  the  machines 
with  a  too  small  quantity  of  potatoes  and  the  cost  of  drying  would  thereby  be  too  high. 
Numerous  desiccation  co-operative  societies  have  been  established  lately,  which  before 
commencing  the  factory  make  it  certain  that  they  can  obtain  at  least  100,000  zentner 
of  raw  potatoes.  The  reports  issued  by  a  desiccation  factory  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  three  years  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  state  that  better  use  will  be  made  of 
the  machines  if  the  work  of  such  a  factory  is  continued  without  interruption. 

It  is  enough  to  say  in  conclusion  that  German  agriculture  has  indubitably  found 
in  the  potato  desiccation  industry  a  precious  auxiliary,  the  importance  of  which  can- 
not now  be  too  highly  appreciated. 


NEW  ZEALAND  BOUNTIES  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Particulars  with  reference  to  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  in  New  Zealand,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland. 

The  payment  is  authorized  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  bounties  on  the  manu- 
facture in  New  Zealand  of  pig  iron,  puddled  bar  iron  and  steel  from  iron  ore  or  iron- 
sand  produced  in  New  Zealand. 

The  bounties  are  payable  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  a  ton  of  either  pig  iron, 
puddled  bar  iron  or  steel  produced  from  pig  iron,  and  twenty-four  shillings  a  ton  of 
steel  produced  from  molten  metal  direct  from  the  furnace.  The  rates  are  made  pay- 
able for  the  first  three  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  production  took  place,  and 
for  each  succeeding  year  the  rate  is  reduced  by  two  shillings  a  ton  in  the  case  of  the 
bounties  on  pig  iron,  puddled  bar  iron  or  steel  produced  from  pig  iron,  and  four 
shillings  in  the  case  of  the  bounty  on  steel  produced  from  molten  metal  direct  from 
the  furnace. 

The  total  amount  of  bounties  authorized  by  this  Act  is  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  not  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  is  to 
be  paid  in  respect  of  pig  iron. 

The  maximum  amount  of  bounty  which  may  be  paid  in  any  one  financial  year  is 
not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Where  the  maximum  amount  has  not  been  so 
paid  in  any  year,  the  unpaid  balance,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  paid  in  any  subse- 
quent year  in  addition  to  the  maximum  amount  for  that  year. 

In  estimating  the  tonnage  on  which  bounty  is  payable  there  is  deducted  from  the 
gross  weight  of  pig  iron,  puddled  bar  iron,  or  steel  manufactured,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  scrap  iron  used  in  such  manufacture. 

Bounties  are  not  paid  to  any  person  other  than  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods, 
who  has  to  furnish  proof  that  the  goods  are  of  good  and  merchantable  quality. 

A  manufacturer  is  not  entitled  to  claim  a  bounty  unless  the  following  respective 
minimum  quantities  have  been  produced  in  the  factory  before  the  claim  for  bounty 
is  made: — 
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One  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron  made  from  New  Zealand  iron  ore  or  iron  sand. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  pnddled  bar  iron  made  from  New  Zealand  pig  iron. 

One  hundred  tons  of  steel  made  from  New  Zealand  pig  iron  or  from  molten  metal 
direct  from  the  furnace. 

It  is  also  provided  that  no  bounty  shall  be  paid  on  any  of  these  commodities  which 
are  made  after  March  31,  1924. 

Further  details  with  regard  to  this  Act  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.,  Ottawa.    (File  A-1629.) 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  21,  1915: — ■ 

Cheese- 
Bristol   97/         98/  percwt. 

Liverpool   95/  96/ 

London   94/  98/ 

Glasgow   .  .  - 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   74/         78/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   71/         78/  m 

London  '.   74/         79/  -t 

Glasgow   

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol.     -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   .  ...  65/  70/ 

London  

Glasgow    71/         73/  u 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   66/  69/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   65/  68/  ,i 

London   66/  70/  n 

Glass 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  April  24,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses    


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton     .i  i.  n    .. 

Pork        n  it  it   .i 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     u 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon  

Beef   ,: 

Hams    

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  .. 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter      ii 

Margarine     M 

Cheese     ,. 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

Milk,  cream     ,, 

Milk,  condensed      

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds    

Eggs  

Poultry  :  

Game    . .  .    ,, 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Lard   „ 

Corn,  drain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat   „ 

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley   „ 

Oats   „ 

Peas   ,, 


Gt.  Hnd. 
.  Value  £ 


Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples    „ 

Pears   ,, 

Hay  Tons. 

Hops  Cwts. 


Quantities. 


1914. 


43 


276 


205,<;02 
188,085 
16,728 

21,371 


90,707 
357 
15,988 
3,307 

2,421 
26,422 


84,253 
31,948 
50,031 

1^427 
21,364 
342 
355,14(5 
5,261 
3,346 
4,338 
30,732 


,157,200 

214,700 
130,00 

320,400 
12,218 
14,230 

322,000 


17,848 
363 
32(5 
4,213 
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IMPORTANT  INQUIRY  FOR  TANK  STEEL  SHEET. 

The  departmenl  is  in  receipt  of  a  cable  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade  Commissioner 
a1  Birmingham,  calling  attention  to  an  inquiry  for  3,000  tons  of  tank  steel  sheet.  It 
is  stated  that  urgent  quotations  are  desired.  The  size  required  is  six  millimetres  by 
a  thousand  millimetres  and  may  be  of  any  length  most  suitable  for  the  work.  Prices 
should  be  c.i.f.  a  Russian  port.  Manufacturers  are  required  to  state  the  earliest  date 
on  which  they  can  make  delivery. 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  February  3,  1915,  setting  forth  the 
list  of  articles  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  or  all 
destinations  was  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  579.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  585.  Further  amendments  and 
additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made,  by  adopting  the  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

That  the  heading  "  Oil,  mineral  lubricating  (including  mineral  lubricating  grease 
and  lubricating  oil  composed  of  mineral  and  other  oils)  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  posses- 
sions and  protectorates  should  be  deleted,  and  there  should  be  substituted  therefor 
the  heading  "  Lubricants." 

That  the  heading  "Oil,  whale,  namely  train,  blubber,  sperm  or  head  matter,  and 
seal  oil,  shark  oil  and  Japan  fish  oil,"  in  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  protectorates 
should  be  deleted,  and  there  should  be  substituted  therefor  the  heading  "  Oil,  whale 
(train,  blubber,  sperm),  seal  oil,  shark  oil,  fish  oil  generally,  and  mixture  or  com- 
pounds of  any  of  the  foregoing." 

That  the  heading  "  Oils,  all  vegetable,  and  fats  (other  than  linseed  oil,  boiled  and 
unboiled,  unmixed  with  other  oil  and  not  including  essential  oils)  "  which  was  sub- 
stituted by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  18th  day  of  March,  1915,  for  the  heading  in 
the  Proclamation  of  "All  vegetable  oils  (other  than  linseed  oil,  boiled  and  unboiled, 
unmixed  with  other  oils,  and  not  including  essential  oils)  "  in  the  list  of  goods  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  posses- 
sions and  protectorates,  should  be  deleted,  and  there  be  substituted  therefor  the  head- 
ing "Oils,  all  vegetable,  and  fats  (not  including  essential  oils)." 

That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations : — 

Toluol  and  mixtures  containing  toluol. 

That  the  following  article  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  possessions  and  pro- 
tectorates : — 

Alunite. 
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That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Spain  and  Portugal: — 

Anthracite. 
Binder  twine. 

Lacs  of  all  kinds,  including  shellac,  gum  lac,  seed  lac,  stick  lac,  and  other  forms 

of  lac,  hut  not  including  lac  dye. 
Raw  cotton. 

Metal  working  machinery. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WOOL  TRADE. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Birmingham,  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  following  review  of  the  United  Kingdom  wool  trade,  which  appeared  in  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal: — 

COLONIAL  CROSS-BRED  PRODUCTIONS  SCARCE. 

English  wool  growers  are  now  beginning  to  look  forward  to  the  sale  of  their  new 
clip.  Since  the  war  broke  out  they  have  been  experiencing  a  very  good  trade.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  khaki  boom  they  have  witnessed  increasing  prices  almost 
every  week.  They  have  found  that  the  wools  they  were  able  to  put  on  the  market  did 
not  seem  adequate  to  satisfy  consumptive  demands.  Colonial  cross-bred  productions 
were  scarce;  also  the  way  in  which  these  supplies  came  forward  was  helping  consider- 
ably to  give  a  good  place  to  home-grown  raw  material,  for  transit  facilities  were  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  from  a  wool  user's  point  of  view.  Good  long  English  neeeces 
were  also  recognized  by  the  trade  as  being  an  exceedingly  suitable  substitute  for 
colonial  productions,  and  the  tremendous  requirements  for  khaki-manufacturing  pur- 
poses have  resulted  in  prices  being  paid  for  English-grown  material  which  have  been 
5d.  or  6d.  per  pound  more  than  would  have  been  made  under  normal  circumstances. 
The  effect  of  this  also  has  been  seen  in  combed  wool,  where  advances  ranging  from 
3'id.  to  9d.  per  pound  have  had  to  be  recorded.  Of  course,  such  extreme  rises  have  not 
taken  place  all  at  once. 

TURNING  POINT  IN  PRICES. 

We  seem,  however,  to  have  now  reached  the  turning  point,  for  users  are  looking 
upon  the  new  clip  with  considerable  hesitancy,  and  there  are  various  indications  which 
go  to  show  that  before  it  is  all  cleared  out  a  lower  level  of  prices  will  have  come  into 
force.  Since  my  last  report  there  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in  the  urgency 
shown  by  the  Government  for  khaki  fabrics.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  powers 
that  be  are  waiting  till  further  actual  requirements  develop  before  committing  them- 
selves further.  It  is  known  that  tremendous  quantities  of  khaki  materials  are  being 
held  in  various  depots,  and  until  these  are  nearer  being  used  than  is  the  case  at  the 
time  of  writing,  extensive  contracts  are  not  likely  to  be  placed.  This  all  goes  against 
the  consumption  of  cross-bred  wool,  unless  some  new  outlet  can  be  found.  It  may  be 
said  that,  though  such  large  quantities  of  khaki  material  are  in  hand,  spinners  and 
manufacturers  are  still  exceedingly  busy,  and  are  welcoming  the  opportunity  to  catch 
up  with  delays,  but  when  the  orders  they  are  now  completing  are  out  of  hand,  attention 
will  have  to  be  turned  either  to  others  of  the  same  kind  or  new  business  of  a  different 
class. 
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Besides  the  decline  in  the  probable  requirements  already  named,  the  wool  trade 
at  the  present  time  is  finding  itself  with  quite  as  much  raw  material  available  as  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  prices.  Indeed,  the  weights  of  colonial  wools  now 
coming  into  the  market  is  such  as  to  suggest  a  more  reasonable  level.  The  London 
sales  are  now  in  progress,  and  both  fine,  medium  and  coarse  wools  are  selling  there 
for  fully  a  penny  less  money  than  would  have  had  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  last 
ami  ions.  If  these  sales  continue  to  the  end  they  will  last  three  weeks,  during  which 
time  about  230,000  bales  will  be  offered.  Of  this  quantity  86,000'  bales  are  cross-bred 
wool,  and,  though  this  weight  is  comparatively  small,  many  contend  that  it  is  larger 
than  can  be  passed  into  users'  hands  at  such  extreme  prices  as  have  been  recently  paid. 
Readers  will  thus  see  that  unless  the  trade  requirements  develop  very  considerably, 
which  is  practically  impossible  at  the  present  time,  the  weight  of  probability  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  clip  having  to  be  sold  at  some  reduction.  'We  do  not  expect  any 
serious  decline,  and,  taken  on  the  whole,  manufacturing  conditions  are  healthy. 
Though  Government  requirements  are  waning,  the  usual  home  trade  is  developing,  and 
a  very  large  export  business  could  be  done  if  it  were  possible  to  cope  with  it,  but 
exporting  cross-bred  wool  is  still  prohibited,  and  will  be  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

NON-GRANTING  OF  LICENSES. 

One  fact  which  may  be  mentioned  as  showing  the  present  tendency  is  that  the 
War  Trade  Department  has  been  showing  considerable  hesitancy  about  granting 
licenses  for  the  exportation  of  even  fine  wool  products  of  any  description  to  the  con- 
tinent— even  France.  Various  views  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  reason.  Some  affirm 
that  the  intention  is  to  bring  wool  within  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  moro  workable 
price.  There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this.  The  more  money  wool  costs  per  pound, 
the  greater  sum  needed  to  deal  with  large  weights,  and  the  greater  the  danger  of 
financial  difficulty.  London  has  decreed  a  lower  range  of  values  by  a  full  penny,  and 
it  is  the  first  move  towards  buying  the  English  new  clip  cheaper.  Still,  prices  ar*» 
sensibly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 


PRESENT  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  EUR  TRADE. 

A  review  of  the  present  market  for  furs  submitted  by  the  United  States  Consul 
General  in  London  is  published  in  a  recent  Commerce  Report.  In  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Canada  as  a  leading  source  of  supply  for  furs,  this  review  should  have  n 
particular  interest  and  is  accordingly  reproduced  herewith. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  effect  of  the  European  war  has  been  felt  in  few  channels  of  trade  more  keenly 
than  in  the  market  for  furs.  Before  the  war  London  and  Leipzig,  with  Paris,  Petra- 
grad  (St.  Petersburg),  and  St.  Louis,  were  the  world  markets  for  the  distribution  of 
furs,  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  London  and  Leipzig.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  London  market  has  been  the  only  one  to  conduct  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale,  and  even  here  the  demand  has  diminished. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  inability  or  disinclination  through  caution  of  the 
middle  and  richer  classes  to  buy,  the  absence  of  Leipzig  and  other  continental  dealers, 
and  the  fact  that  skins  cannot  now  be  sent  to  Leipzig  for  dyeing.  The  richer  classes 
are  buying  lower-grade  furs  than  formerly,  so  that  'the  loss  in  medium-priced  skins 
is  not  so  great  proportionately  as  in  the  higher  grades. 
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PLIGHT  OF  INDIAN  TRAPPERS. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  trappers  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  find  a  market  for  their  skins.  Probably  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the 
Canadian  Indians,  who  for  years  have  made  their  living  by  trapping.  They  have 
been  notified  through  the  Department  of  Indian 'Affairs  of  the  Canadian  Government 
that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Revillon  Freres,  and  the  independent  trading  com- 
panies will  no  longer  advance  them  their  usual  supplies  of  food, 'ammunition,  clothing, 
etc.,  against  their  prospective  catches.  That  this  will  cause  much  suffering  among 
them  can  well  be  imagined,  as  they' lead  a  precarious  hand-to-mouth  existence  and 
have  no  other  way  of  sustaining  themselves. 

The  largest  part  of  the  fur  supply  comes"*  from  the  United  States,  with  Canada  a 
jlose  second,  perhaps  excelling  the  United  States  in  value  per  skin.  Next  in  value  is 
the  Russian  supply,  if  Siberia  be  included,  closely  followed  by  Australia.  Other 
countries  furnish  smaller  amounts.  Probably  Russia  and  Siberia  furnish  almost  as 
valuable  supplies  as  any  country,  but  of  these  quite  a  large  part  is  kept  in  Russia  for 
dealers  in  Petrograd  and  other  Russian  cities.  Sea  otter  is  the  most  valuable  fur  at 
present;  Russian  sable 'is  next  in  value,  with  silver  fox  nearly  approaching  it, 
although  when  the  size  of  the  skins  is  considered  the  sable  is  infinitely  greater  in 
value. 

TRADE  METHODS. 

Ordinarily  trappers  in  the  United  States,  'Canada,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Aus- 
tralia sell  to  dealers  as  they  catch,  rarely  keeping  the  skins  longer  than  a  few  days 
and  seldom  treating  them  in  any  way.  The' dealers,  acting  for  large  firms,  such  as 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  or  Revillon  Freres,  or  trading  on  their  own  account,  buy 
skins  at  all  times,  but  ship  them  only  between  January  1  and  the  end  of  March,  when- 
ever they  feel  they  have  sufficient  stocks  or  when  the  market  is  favourable.  Occa- 
sionally skins  are  shipped  later  than  March  to  wholesalers  on  for  sales  held  in  June, 
but  these  skins  are  usually  poor  in  quality. 

Dealers  treat  the  skins  merely  by  drying  them,  without  using  any  chemical  or 
preservative,  and  generally  ship  them  in  bales,  though  some,  especially  the  better 
grades,  are  packed  in  cases.  They  sell  a  certain  amount  of  skins,  such  as  silver  fox 
and  sable,  which  do  not  need  to  be  dyed,  in  home  markets  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Russia,  but  the  largest  number,  especially  the  best  skins  and  those  which 
must  be  dyed,  are  sent  to  London  and  Leipzig.  Skins  that  are  sent  to  London  are 
forwarded  to  one  of  three  firms  who  conduct  fur  sales  in  January,  March,  June,  and 
October,  and  auction  the  supplies  they  receive.  (Their  names  may  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  branch  offices.) 

Sales  are  usually  held  without  reserve,  but  at  the  March  sale,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion brought  about  by  the  war,  this  rule  was  suspended.  The  smaller  collectors 
frequently  ask  for  and  obtain  advances  on  their  shipments,  either  by  submitting  the 
furs  to  American  or  Canadian  agents  of  the  auctioneers  for  examination,  or  by  placing 
their  bills  of  lading  and  insurance  papers  in  the  agents'  hands. 

DYEING  AND  FINISHING. 

Before  the  war  Leipzig  was  a  rival  of  London  in  the  fur  trade  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  German  dyeing  and  finishing;  in  fact,  German  dyeing  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  world  by  many  dealers.  For  this  reason  some  skins  are  shipped  direct  to 
Leipzig  dealers,  who  sell  to  manufacturers,  and  some  are  sent,  after  being  auctioned 
in  London,  to  Leipzig  dyers  and  finishers  by  dealers  who  have  bought  in  London. 
Finishing  is  admittedly  as  well  done  in  the  United  States  and  London  as  in  Leipzig, 
and  many  fur  dealers  consider  London  dyeing  fully  equal  to  Leipzig  work.  In  Leipzig, 
and  also  in  Paris  and  Petrograd,  furs  are  usually  sold  through  private  sale  by  large 
dealers  who  have  received  them  from  collecting  dealers. 
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Since  Juno.  1914,  only  one  sale — that  in  March  of  this  year — has  been  held,  the 
October,  193  1.  and  January,  1915,  sales  having  been  dispensed  with.  The  offering  at 
the  March  sale,  the  auctioneers  report,  was  very  small  considering  that  this  was  the 
firsl  public  sale  of  furs  held  since  last  June,  and  the  sale  was  noticeable  for  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  buyers  from  the  continent  and  America,  although  the  English 
trade  was  unusually  well  represented.  Furs  in  which  the  English  trade  is  immediately 
interested  showed  little  change  in  value  from  June,  1914,  but  those  mainly  dependent 
upon  continental  support  showed  a  heavy  reduction  in  price,  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  offerings  remained  unsold. 

London  dealers  believe  that  if  the  war  should  last  through  another  winter,  even 
the  present  low  prices  will  decline.  Collecting  dealers  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  have  heavy  unsold  stocks,  and  these,  as  well  as  any  future  offerings  they 
may  take  from  trappers,  will  have  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage  until  the  market 
improves.    This  naturally  will  keep  prices  depressed. 

RESULTS  OF  MARCH  AUCTIONS. 

At  the  March  sale  the  difference  in  value  between  stale  (i.e.,  held  over  from 
previous  seasons  or  for  some  months)  and  fresh  skins  was  most  noticeable.  The 
following  results  were  obtained: — 

Australian  opossum  declined  50  per  cent  compared  with  the  prices  obtained  in 
June,  1914;  there  was  practically  no  demand  for  the  small  quantity  offered  and  only 
a  few  lots  could  be  disposed  of  even  at  this  heavy  reduction  in  price.  No  interest  was 
taken  in  ring-tail  opossum  and  no  skins  were  sold.  Wombat  sold  at  a  decline  of  20 
per  cent  compared  with  prices  of  last  June. 

Wallaby  and  kangaroo  remained  practically  unsold,  though  holders  were  prepared 
to  accept  a  reduction  on  the  low  prices  that  ruled  at  the  sale  in  June,  1914.  Red  fox 
declined  20  per  cent  from  the  June  prices;  there  was  more  demand  for  this  article 
than  for  any  other  Australian  fur,  and  a  portion  of  the  offering  found  buyers.  Marten 
declined  40  per  cent  compared  with  March,  1914,  and  was  neglected  by  buyers.  Stone 
marten  declined  25  per  cent,  fitch  30  per  cent,  and  civet  cat,  Japanese  fox,  leopard, 
wild  cat,  and  badger'  50  per  cent. 

Russian  sable  declined  40  per  cent  and  ermine  50  per  cent,  the  American  ermine 
selling  relatively  lower  than  the  Russian.  Beaver  and  chinchilla  declined  35  per  cent, 
but  sold  readily  at  these  low  prices.  Otter  was  lower  by  35  per  cent  and  sold  slowly 
even  at  this  reduction,  as  the  demand  was  poor.  Lynx  declined  40  per  cent,  the  large 
skins  showing  a  heavier  reduction  than  the  small.  Fisher  fell  off  60  per  cent  and  a 
very  small  offering  met  with  poor  demand.  Kolinsky  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of 
favour  and  all  sorts  declined  40  per  cent. 

DEPRECIATION  OF  FOX  AND  OTHER  FURS. 

Fox  skins  all  showed  a  depreciation  in  prices.  Silver  fox,  at  a  reduction  of  35 
per  cent,  sold  better  than  was  expected,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  improvement 
in  the  future.  Cross  fox  sold  readily  at  a  decline  of  30  per  cent.  Blue  fox,  though 
only  a  small  amount  was  offered,  remained  largely  unsold.  White  fox  sold  readily  at 
a  loss  of  35  per  cent.  Gray  fox  declined  60  per  cent  and  was  most  difficult  to  sell  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  fall.  Kitt  fox  was  in  fair  request  at  a  decline  of  50  per  cent.  Red 
fox  of  the  common  sorts  realized  old  prices,  but  the  best  sorts,  such  as  Alaska,  Canada, 
and  Eastern,  declined  40  per  cent. 

Squirrel  and  sacs  sold  readily  without  change.  Moleskins  were  unsaleable  even 
at  nominal  figures.  Skunk  declined  45  per  cent,  the  long-striped  and  white  selling  less 
rapidly  than  the  black  and  short-striped.  Skins  carried  over  from  last  season  were 
extremely  difficult  to  sell,  even  at  the  much  lower  values  ruling. 
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As  a  result  of  the  low  prices  of  white  skunk  American  opossum  skins  failed  to 
find  buyers,  and  although  they  suffered  a  decline  of  60  per  cent  many  remained  unsold. 
Southern  musquash  realized  old  prices,  but  the  better  United  States  and  Canada  skins 
declined  40  per  cent  and  the  black  20  per  cent;  the  Southern  were  in  good  demand 
for  natural  use,  but  all  others,  especially  heavier  skins  suitable  for  seal  dye,  were 
much  neglected.  Eacoon  declined  40  per  cent  ;  the  seasoned  skins  sold  better  than 
the  blue  pelts,  and  the  demand  for  good  colours  was  stronger  than  for  the  pale.  Wol- 
verine declined  25  per  cent,  but  wolf  was  in  excellent  demand  and  met  with  a  ready 
sale,  even  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.  Bear  was  in  good  demand  and  realized  old 
prices. 

SHRINKAGE  IN  NUMBER  OF  SKINS  OFFERED. 


An  idea  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  skins  offered  may  be  had  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  skins  offered  in  March,  1914  and  1915, 
and  the  total  offered  during  the  year  1914: — 


Kind  of  Fi 


Badger  : 

Japanese  

Other  

Bear  

Beaver  

Cat  : 

Civet  

House  

Wild.,  etc  .  . . 
Chinchilla,  real 

Ermine  

Fisher   

Fitch  

Fox  : 

Blue  

Cross  

Gray.  . . . 

Japanese  

Kitt  

Red- 
Australian. 
Other  

Silver  

White  ..  .  . 

Grebe  

Kangaroo  

Kolinsky..  . 

Lynx  

Marten  : 

Baum  

Japanese .  . . . 


March 
1914. 


673 
8,673 
3,049 
12,286 

101,149 
35,320 
14,029 
5,842 
194,406 
1,703 
16,679 

985 
1,986 
32,306 
11,017 
18,835 

8,286 
24,536 
544 
2,836 
1,630 
8,592 
64,500 
3,331 

1,220 
1,124 


March 
1915. 


Total, 
1914. 


1,256 
1,595 
2,652 

25,158 
12,670 
2,323 

959 
42,393 

242 
12,331 

180 

634 
1,982 

829 
5,749 

17,928 
9,103 
165 
2,208 


3,988 
23,603 
1,592 

56 
963 


1,580 
13,905 

7,216 
19,348 

131,912 
78,299 
28,536 
10,663 

274,834 
2,550 
30,422 

1,256 
2,869 
44,493 
19,304 
53,487 

33,139 
67,175 
779 
5,495 
8,292 
12,739 
181,269 
7,655 

2,273 
1,521 


Kind  of  Ft 


Marten—  Con. 

Stone  

Other  

Mink  : 

Japanese  

Other  

Mole.  

Musquash  : 

Black   

Other  

Opossum  : 

American  

Australian  .... 

Ringtail  

Otter  

Otter,  sea  , 

Racoon  

Sable,  Russian 

Sacs,  etc  

Seal: 

Fur- 
Dry  

Salted  

Hair,  dry,  .... 

Skunk  

Squirrel  

Wallaby,  Austra 

lian  .  

Wolf...  

Wolverine  

Wombat  


March 
1914. 


March 
1914. 


1,575 
12,331 

725 
95,558 
404,825 

63,862 
3,079,371 

635,024 
42,919 
156,031 
4,539 
124 
296,657 
5,557 
2,494 


181 
1,224 

728 
540,432 
101,194 

181,943 
34,167 
764 
261 


952 
1,987 

5,111 
9,751 
251,596 

15,172 
991,678 

129,936 
33,197 
36,006 
1,079 
2 

40,663 
569 
3,437 


126 


104 
164,921 
53,797 

176,133 
9,591 
143 
4,722 


Total 
1914. 


MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  PRICES. 


Below  are  given  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices  that  furs  brought  at  the 
March  sale.  Naturally  they  are  not  of  much  value  as  a  guide  to  present  prices,  as 
prices  depend  upon  the  quality,  size,  and  condition  of  the  skins,  and  these  vary  in 
each  lot  offered  for  sale : — 

Australian  opossum,  $0,025  and  $1.78;  American  opossum,  $0,005  and  $0.65; 
wombat,  $0.12  and  $0.49;  wallaby,  $0.24  and  $1.26;  kangaroo,  $0.16  and  $0.47;  wolf, 
$0.12  and  $10.70;  black  bear,  $0.49  and  $34.06  ;  brown  bear,  $1.09  and  $16.54;  grizzly 
bear,  $4.86  and  $19.46;  white  bear,  $0.93  and  $34.0-6;  marten,  $0.12  and  $25.55  ;  stone 
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marten,  $3.89  and  $5.84;  Japanese  marten,  $0.24  and  $0.73;  otter,  $0.49  and  $18.25; 
Australian  red  fox,  $0.06  and  $1.70;  red  fox,  $0.28  and  $9.97;  grey  fox,  $0.06  and 
$1.03;  kitt  fox,  $0.06  and  $1.76;  white  fox,  $1.46  and  $14.60;  blue  fox,  $0.24  and 
I  0.67;  cross  fox,  $0.61  and  $43.80;  silver  fox,  $0.24  and  $365;  wild  cat,  $0.08  and 
$1.70;  bouse  cat,  $0.16  and  $2,43;  civet  cat,  $0.12  and  $0.32;  squirrel,  per  100  skins, 
$0.97  and  $2-7.98;  fitch,  $0.30  and  $2,37;  kolinsky,  $0.06  and  $0.77;  ermine,  $0.30 
£46.23;  mink,  $0.85  and  $1.09;  Russian  sable,  $3.89  and  $40.15;  beaver,  0.97  and 
$5.84;  lynx,  $0.55  mid  $7.29;  mole,  per  100  skins,  $0.49  and  $2.43;  musquash,  $0.13 
and  $0.8®;  skunk,  $0.12  and  $3.53. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
railways.  These  tender  forms  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  when  received  they  may 
be  inspected  by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together 
with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 

No.  28,546.  June    9. —  2,049  doz.  American  hickory  hammer  handles  as  specified. 

No.  28,759.  July  14. —     100  tons  white  lead  in  oil. 

No.  28,811.  July  14. — 60,000  name  arc  carbons. 

No.  28,817.  July  14. — 11,880  feet  aluminium  feeder  cable. 

No.  28,817.  July  14. —  Sundry  aluminium  fittings. 

No.  28,822.  July  14. — ■     125  tons  steel  channel  bars  (as  per  drawing). 

The  departure  of  mails  from  Vancouver  are  indicated  as  follows : — 

From  Vancouver,  May  12;  due  Melbourne,  June  5. 
From  Vancouver,  June  9 ;  due  Melbourne,  July  3. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  department  is  in  receipit  of  notices  with  references  to  changes  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

New  Zealand. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has  for- 
warded the  following  customs  decisions  and  regulations  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian exporters: — 

NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Good  j 


A?etone,  crude,  when  declared  (to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Collector)  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  dissolved  acetylene  gas  


Classification  under  Tariff, 
and  Item  No. 


Firemen's  helmets,  when  declared  (to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Collector)  to  be  sold  only 
for  fire  brigades'  use   


As  firemen's  helmets  for  the  use 
of  a  fire  brigade  (382)  

Minor  articles 

Elastic  webbing,  4^  in.  wide  or  over,  for  the 
'    manufacture  of  surgical  belts  or  bandages. .  As  minor  articles,  etc.  (292). . 


Pipes,  iron,  and  fittings  for  same  (conduit  for 
electric  wiring),  with  or  without  inspec- 
tion lids    


Railway-jigger,  motor-driven 


As  iron  pipes  and  fittings  for 
same  (179)  or  (389),  according 
to  size. 

As  tramway-car  (199)  


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free 

20% 


St.  Vincent. 


ADDITIONAL  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Particulars  of  certain  Orders  in  Council,  approved  by  the  Legislative  Council  of 
St.  Vincent  on  March  9,  1915,  are  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  It  is 
stated  that  the  duties  at  present  in  force  on  the  various  articles  specified  in  the  First 
Schedule*,  of  the  "  Customs  Duties  Ordinance,  1913,"  on  importation  into  St.  Vincent 
shall  be  increased  by  one-fifth  (i.e.,  20  per  cent)  until  the  31st  March,  1916,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  following  articles: — 

Biscuits  and  bread  of  all  kinds — 
Common; 

Butter ; 

Cattle  and  other  animal  foods — 
Linseed  oil  cake; 

Linseed  oil  cake  meal  and  all  oil-seed  cake  and  meal; 

*  The  First  Schedule  of  the  "  Customs  Duties  Ordinance,  1913,"  includes  all  dutiable  articles, 
whether  subject  to  specific  or  ad  valorem  rates. 
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Cheese ; 
Coffee — raw; 
ifish — 

(  aimed,  dried,  salted  or  smoked; 
Pickled; 

Grain  and  flour — 
Rice; 

Meal — Indian  meal; 

Oats; 

Pollard; 

Lard ; 

Matches ; 

Meats — 

Meat,  beef,  pork,  tongue,  salted  or  cured ; 

Pigs'  heads  and  parts  thereof,  pigs'  feet  and  tails,  salted  and  cured; 

Oil- 
Cotton  seed; 
Kerosene ; 

Olive,  lard  and  all  other  kinds  used  for  cooking ; 

Oleomargarine  and  other  similar  compounds,  including  butterine  and  margarine; 

Soap — 

Common  washing; 
Fancy ; 

Sugar ; 

Tea. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  free  importation  of  stores  and  supplies  imported 
by,  or  for  the  use  of,  any  body  of  Boy  Scouts  sanctioned  by  the  Governor. 

South  Africa. 

NEW  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  PASSED. 

With  further  reference  to  the  new  South  African  customs  and  excise  duties 
imposed  on  certain  articles  to  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the  war,  particulars  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  586  and  587,  the  Board  of  Trade  Jow*nal  pub- 
lishes /the  telegraphic  information  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Customs  Amendment  and 
Excise  Extension  Bill"  providing  for  revised  and  new  customs  excise  duties  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  received  assent  on  April  21  last. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  so  much  of  any  customs  or  excise  duty  imposed  as  is 
an  increase  upon  duties  imposed  by  any  prior  law,  and  all  new  duties  of  customs  and 
excise  imposed,  shall  lapse  at  the  expiry  of  four  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  1916  ordinary  session,  unless  other  proposals  are  made  to  Parliament  in  accord- 
ance with  law. 

Sugar,  manufactured  or  refined,  held  in  stock  on  March  6,  1915,  or  disposed  of 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  is  liable  to  the  duty. 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  published  the  following  summary 
of  certain  customs  decisions,  which  have  been  issued  under  date  of  March  17,  1915, 
by  the  South  African  Commissioners  of  Customs  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty  leviable 
on  various  articles  imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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Articles. 


Bandolier  studs  and  washers    

*Collodion,  containing  over  3  per  cent  proof 
spirit     

*Collodion,  other  

Dental  floss  silk   

Leather  pouches  (for  boy  scouts'  belts)  

*Paper,  gummed,  linen-backed,  metallic,  tinted 
cheque,  water- proofed,  waxed  

Paper,  oil    

Poultry  marking  rings    

Sanaphos,  when  labelled  "  composed  of  all  the 
constituents  of  milk  (other  than  fat)  plus  a 
glycero-phosphoric  compound  to  the  extent  of 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  

Spitting  mug  (hospital  appliance)  

Stock  book,  without  money  columns  

V©ltoids  (sal-ammoniac)  in  bulk  


No.  of  Tariff 
Heading. 


81 


44  (d) 


193 
193 
193 

120 
193 
193 


193 
193 

53  (f) 
75 


Rates  of  Import 
Duty. 


3%  ad  val. 
22s.  per  Imp. 
gall,  or  25% 
ad  val.  which- 
ever duty  is 
the  greater. 


15%  ad  val 
15%  „ 
15%  „ 


3% 
15% 
15% 


15% 
15% 
25% 
3% 


Rebate  upon  goods  the 
growth,  produce  or 

manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom 
and  reciprocating 
British  Possessions. 


Whole  duty. 


3%  ad  val. 

3% 

3% 

Whole  duty. 

3%  ad  val. 
3%  M 


3% 

3%  ,. 
3%  „ 
Whole  duty. 


Note.— With  regard  to  the  decisions  given  in  the  above  notice  under  Tariff  heading  No.B93,  an 
amending  Tariff  Act  has  since  been  passed  which  increases  the  rate  of  duty  under  that  heading  from  15 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  allowed  on  British  goods. 

*  Revised  decision. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

ST.  LUCIA. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  1913-14. 
(By  the  Acting  Governor.) 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  the  calendar  year  1913  amounted  to  £228,405,  and 
was  £27,956  less  than  the  previous  year.  Of  the  decrease  coal  accounted  for  £15,132, 
food  supplies  for  £3,461,  and  manufactured  goods  for  £8,930. 

The  following-  figures  show  from  what  countries  the  imports  came: — 


1912. 

1913. 

  £  71,495 

£  65,269 

  12,294 

12,150 

  13,726 

15,294 

  1,205 

920 

  6,848 

5,864 

2,668 

1,195 

United  States  

  196,059 

174.216 

7,155 

  3,077 

3,673 

The  coal  imported  was  114,350  tons,  valued  at  £126,469,  as  compared  with  129,466 
tons,  valued  at  £141,601,  in  1912.  The  bulk  of  this  coal  is  imported  from  the  United 
States. 
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The  imports  of  the  last  two  years,  under  the  main  heads  of  the  classification,  were 
as  under: — 

1912.  1913. 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                               £  72,811  £  69,349 

II.  Raw  materials                                                                    150,451  135,078 

III.  Articles,  manufactured                                                    88,778  79,848 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified,  including  imports 

by  parcel  post                                                              3,321  4,129 


EFFECT  OF  THE  PREFERENCE. 

As  the  outcome  of  the  conference  which  took  place  between  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Governments  of  certain  of  the  West  Indian 
Colonies,  St.  Lucia  became  a  party  to  the  Preferential  Trade  Agreement  arrived  at, 
and  to  give  effect  to  that  Agreement  the  Customs  Preferential  Tariff /Ordinance  was 
passed.  The  Ordinance  came  into  operation  on  June  2,  1913.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  United  Kingdom  would  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue,  and  a  loss  of  £267  occurred 
in  the  period  from  June  2  to  December  31.  The  loss  was  distributed  among  the  three 
countries  as  follows: — 

On  goods  from  Canada   £158 

Newfoundland   32 

"  the  United  Kingdom   77 

This  amount  should  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  full  proportion  of  the  annual 
loss  of  revenue  from  customs  duty  that  may  occur  under  the  preferential  arrangement. 


EXPORTS. 


The  declared  value  of  the  exports  was  £274,460,  of  which  £117,732  was  the  value 
of  produce  of  the  colony,  and  £154,144  of  produce  of  oth'er  places,  including  £141,038 
the  value  of  bunker  coal,  and  £2,615  the  value  of  goods  exported  as  ships'  stores. 

The  exports  of  island  produce  in  the  past  ten  years  show  a  gradual  increase  from 
£88,600  in  1904  to  £117,700  in  1913,  the  exports  in  the  latter  year  being  the  Jbighest 
recorded  except  those  of  1909,  when  they  were  valued  at  £124,901,  which  was  due.  to 
the  abnormally  high  price  obtained  for  cocoa  in  that  year.  It  may  also  be  noted  that, 
whilst  the  export  of  island  produce  has  thus  increased,  the  percentage  of  sugar  and 
cocoa 'exports  has  gradually  fallen  from  93-3  to  87-1,  indicating  an  extension  in  agri- 
culture in  other  directions  than  those  of  the  two  principal  products. 


The  following  statement  gives  the  direction 

of  the  exports  for  1913: — 

Produce 

Countries 

of  the  Colony. 

Exports. 

British  Countries — 

....  £80,377 

£86,026 

....  2,696 

3,075 

....  7,307 

7,312 

1,943 

....  519 

2,214 

....  280 

1,155 

....  165 

1,992 

£91,392 

£103,717 

Foreign  Countries — 

....  £18,292 

£18,292 

....  72 

175 

....  2,818 

2,818 

....  500 

500 

....  2,368 

2,446 

....  2,207 

2,297 

....  51 

561 

£26,308 

£27,0S9 

£141,038 

2,615 
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COALING  TRADE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  figures,  the  coaling  trade  did  not  do  as  well 
in  1913  as  in  the  previous  two  years,  and  this  was  due  to  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  steamers  that  called  for  coal: — 

Tons.  £ 


1909   96,462  110,754 

1910   97,384  116,861 

1911    139,056  152,962 

1912   134,783  166,312 

1913   117,532  141,038 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Sugar  and  cocoa  head  the  list  of  the  colony's  important  products.  Lime  cultiva- 
tion is  making  rapid  strides  and  seems  likely  to  assume  an  important  place  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  island.  The  following  figures  of  the  export  of  lime-juice  and 
lime  products  during  the  last  three  years  are  of  interest: — 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Galls. 

£ 

Galls. 

£ 

Galls. 

£ 

Lime-juice  

148 

5,695 

1,025 

7,968 

2,490 

Essential  Oil  of  limes  and  Otto  of  limes. 

13 

5 

21 

158 

336 

Green  limes   

129 

39 

281 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  export  (the  only  available  indication  of  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  and  cocoa)  during  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


Cocoa. 

Sugar:  Usine. 

Other  sugar, 
muscovado,  and 
products  thereof 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags 
of  200  lbs. 

10,850 
8,187 

10,368 
9,573 
8,169 

£ 

54,275 
40,935 
46,656 
43,099 
36,888 

Tons. 

5,360 
5,199 
4,288 
4,246 
4,577 

£ 

59,623 
64,983 
52,535 
48,830 
65,221 

£ 

2,265 
2,674 
1,955 
2,117 
446 

1910  

1911  

1912  

A  small  quantity  of  cotton  was  again  produced  in  the  Choiseul  district.  The 
export  figures  were  4,000  pounds  of  link  valued  at  £200,  and  102  cwt.  of  seed,  valued 
at  £50. 

The  planting  of  cocoanuts  is  increasing  and  preparations  are  in  progress  on 
several  estates  for  the  extension  of  the  area  under  this  crop.  With  careful  selection 
it  is  possible  to  get  local  nuts  of.  excellent  quality  for  planting,  and  the  demand  has 
been  so  considerable  that  the  export  for  the  year  shows  but  a  slight  increase.  The 
quantity  shipped  was  80,097  nuts,  valued  at  £234;  and  69  cwt.  of  copra,  valued  at  £69, 
also  figures  among  the  exports. 

The  year  was  a  bad  one  for  honey,  the  exportation  being  valued  at  only  £496, 
which  is  £208  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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SHIPPING. 

Shipping  forms  a  large  item  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  due  to  Port  Castries 
being  a  coaling  station,  the  facilities  afforded  for  bunkering  and  quick  despatch  being 
unequalled  by  any  other  port  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  during  the  last 
five  years: — 

Vessels  Entered. 


Year, 

British. 

Foreign. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1909   ..... 

1910  

1911                       .  . 

1912  

1913  

518 
557 
817 
684 
685 

1,027,837 
1,143,092 
1,782,911 
1,488,397 
1,549,751 

201 
228 
182 
216 
243 

6,003 
7,437 
5,086 
5,591 
6,717 

127 
135 
126 
106 
150 

220,961 
241,808 
208,500 
155,205 
214,821 

45 
40 
41 
30 
37 

2,731 
2.712 

2,535 
1,733 
2,366 

Vessels  Cleared. 


Year. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

517 

559 
815 
686 
685 

1,025,251 
1,146,983 
1,778,865 
1,492,443 
1,549,751 

197 

228 
1S2 
216 
245 

5,574 
7.928 
5,110 
5,572 
6,702 

129 
134 
127 
165 
150 

221,895 
239,687 
210,621 
248,136 
214,216 

44 
40 
41 

30 
37 

2,662 
2,712 
2,535 
1,733 
2,366 

These  figures,  compared  with  the  tonnage  for  1912,  the  latest  figures  available  for 
the  twenty-five  principal  ports  in  the  Self-Governing  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies, 
Possessions,  and  Protectorates  enumerated  in  the  Board  of  Trade's  Statistical  Abstract, 
place  Port  Castries  fourteenth  in  the  list. 

Castries  is  also  a  port  of  registry,  and  at  the  close  of  1913  had  fourteen  vessels  on 
the  register,  with  a  tonnage  of  614.  All  these  are  small  sailing  vessels  locally  owned, 
with  one  exception,  a  barquantine  of  417  tons,  the  register  of  which  is  under  question. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

world's  production  and  consumption  of  silk. 

The  world's  production  of  silk  in  1913  is  estimated  at  58,271,400  pounds,  or  about 
1,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1912,  caused  by  the  lessened  production  of  Western 
Europe.  In  1913  the  Far  East  produced  44,363,000  pounds ;  Western  Europe,  8,800,000 
pounds,  a  falling  off  of  2,000,000  pounds;   Southeastern  Europe,  5,100,000  pounds. 

The  world's  consumption  of  silk  during  1913  amounted  to  61,380,000  pounds,  of 
which  the  United  States  alone  consumed  27,016,000  pounds  and  the  whole  of  Europe, 
31,191,000  pounds.  The  advance  in  the  consumption  during  1913  was  due  to  the 
increased  consumption  in  the  United  States,  which  amounted  to  2,359,000  pounds. 
The  enormous  consumption  of  the  United  States,  increasing  by  4,500,000  pounds  every 
three  years  and  representing  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  exercises  an  influence  on  the 
silk  market  besides  which  all  others,  such  as  the  consumption  of  the  Old  World  or 
the  amount  of  the  crops,  seem  to  sink  into  comparative  significance.  It  is  no  extrava- 
gance to  say  that  the  two  factors  in  the  silk  trade  at  the  present  time  are  Japan  with 
its  huge  production  and  its  highly  sensitive  market  and  the  United  States  with  its 
ever-growing  consumption. 

In  1913  France  consumed  9,000,000  pounds  of  silk.  The  value  of  the  silk  goods 
produced  in  the  Lyons  district  in  1913  was  $90,000,000,  of  which  the  plain  tissues  of 
pure  silk  amounted  to  $27,000,000;  figured  goods  of  pure  silk,  $7,100,000;  pure  silk 
velvets,  $1,900,000;  tissues  mixed  with  gold  and  silver,  $1,900,000;  plain  mixed  silk 
tissues,  $11,700,000;  figured  mixed  silk  tissues,  $1,700,000;  mixed  silk  velvets,  $5,- 
700,000;  gauzes,  crepe  de  chene  and  muslins,  $19,800,00;  tuilles  and  lace,  $5,400,000; 
trimmings,  metal  and  silk,  $4,600,000. 

The  value  of  the  silk  goods  manufactured  in  St.  Etienne  in  1913  was  $19,800,000, 
of  which  plain  black  ribbons  amounted  to  $2,200,000;  plain  coloured  ribbons, 
$6,000,000;  figured  ribbons,  $3,400,000,  making  a  total  of  $11,600,000  for  ribbons. 
The  value  of  the  velvets  manufactured  was  $4,200,000. — {Commercial  America.) 

PAINTS  IN  SOUTH  CHINA. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  is  shown  in  the  paint  trade  of  the  south  China  ports 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  it  is  possible  that  the  situation  may 
develop  into  one  in  which  American  paint  manufacturers  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  introduce  their  products  advantageously. 

Stocks  of  foreign  paints  in  most  ports  of  China  are  reported  as  being  low  and 
growing  lower  while  imports  of  these  materials  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  growing  smaller  and  more  expensive.  Ordinarily  the  prices  of  imported 
paints  in  Hong  Kong  run  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  goods  manufactured 
in  the  Orient,  but  this  difference  has  been  growing  less  and  there  is  some  uneasiness 
among  dealers  here  as  to  the  course  of  the  market  in  Europe. 

The  demand  for  paints  in  Hong  Kong  is  usually  strong  not  only  for  ordinary 
uses  locally  and  for  ports  along  this  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  but  also  for  shipbuilding 
and  repairs  and  similar  purposes.  The  market  has  been  fully  exploited,  if  indeed  it 
has  not  been  overworked.  For  native  uses  the  native  paints  and  varnishes  are  still 
employed  largely  and  foreign  paints  are  used  for  purposes  suited  to  foreign  needs 
and  tastes  and  supplant  native  paints  only  when  very  cheap. 

The  peculiar  action  of  Hong  Kong  climate  on  paint  has  been  the  subject  of  careful 
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investigation  by  experts,  and  manufacturers  most  closely  in  touch  with  the  situation 
have  been  making  paints  to  meet  these  climatic  conditions.  In  a  general  way  British 
manufacturers  of  oil  paints  seem  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  market  more  closely  than 
the  manufacturers  of  American  goods,  but  in  varnishes,  wash  paints,  and  similar 
materials  the  American  product  holds  its  own  if  not  indeed  having  the  advantage. 

The  nati\t>  users  of  paints  and  consumers  in  this  market  generally  are  so  adverse 
to  changes  in  the  materials  they  use  that  only  demonstration  on  the  spot  by  experts 
seems  likely  to  influence  them  to  take  up  new  brands,  the  result  being  that  American 
manufacturers  are  under  a  great  disadvantage,  and  only  a  marked  difference  between 
the  price  of  American  and  European  goods  will  force  the  introduction  of  the  American 
materials  where  they  have  not  already  been  used.  This  same  disposition  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  European  goods  not  already  on  the  market,  and  several  agencies  of 
European  goods  comparatively  well  known  at  home  but  not  sold  in  Hong  Kong  here- 
tofore have  gone  begging.  The  paint  makers  who  haVe  given  the  special  needs  of  the 
market  careful  study  and  have  suited  their  product  to  the  hot,  damp  climate,  heavy 
light,  and  especially  to  the  greater  humidity  have  the  market.  A  memorandum  as  to 
the  average  values  of  vapour  tension  and  relative  humidity  prepared  by  the  Koyal 
Observatory  for  a  paint  expert  is  submitted  herewith  for  the  study  of  conditions  here 
by  American  manufacturers. 

The  advance  in  prices  of  paints  of  all  sorts  in  Hong  Kong  is  influenced  some- 
what by  the  possible  use  of  Ningpo  varnish,  wood  oil,  and  various  other  Chinese 
materials  as  substitutes  for  the  imported  materials.  White-lead  and  red-lead  paints 
so  far  during  the  war  have  advanced  about  10  per  cent,  zinc  paints  having  advanced 
about  half  their  former  value.  The  demand  for  paints  at  present  is  rather  below 
normal,  in  line  with  all  lines  of  business.  With  the  return  of  more  normal  times 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  marked  increase  in  demand,  with  low  stocks  both  here  and  in 
Europe. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  March,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


United  States  of  America. 

Oxen  and  Bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 
707 

1915. 

Channel  Islands   

33 

10 

567 

58 

138 

4 

33 

10 

567 

58 

138 

4 

707 

MARKET  FOR  SHOOKS  IN  SICILY. 

The  greater  proportion,  say  60  per  cent,  of  the  shooks  for  lemon  boxes  used  in 
this  district  have  in  the  past  been  furnished  by  Austria,  Italy  supplying  about  28 
per  cent,  the  United  States  7  per  cent,  and  other  countries  5  per  cent.  Kecently  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  lumber,  and  conse- 
quently the  supply  is  becoming  low.  In  addition  to  this  a  fire  not  long  ago  destroyed 
a  large  supply  of  shooks  that  were  stored  in  this  city.  Importations  of  shooks  and 
staves  at  Palermo  in  1912  amounted  in  value  to  $983,359 ;  in  1913  to  $811,195. 

The  American  shooks  used  here  have  all  come  from  Maine.  They  are  mostly  of 
ash,  and  local  packers  complain  that  they  are  not  good  except  for  tops.    They  are  not 
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stiff  enough  for  sides  and  bottoms  and  split  easily,  and  therefore  do  not  hold  the  nails 
well.  Austrian  shooks  are  made  of  beech.  Lemons  are  packed  above  the  level  of  the 
box,  and  therefore  the  tops  can  be  made  of  a  flexible  wood.  This  gives  the  box  a  trunk 
shape.  In  shipping  they  are  laid  on  the  side.  It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  for 
American  mills  to  make  beech  shooks;  and  as  these  apparently  are  the  most  satis- 
factory here,  they  should  find  a  good  market. 

The  standard  size  of  lemon  boxes  is  27-6  by  13-75  by  10-75  inches.  The  ends 
and  centre  piece  are  three-fourths  inch  in  thickness.  The  sides  and  bottoms  are  gener- 
ally of  one  piece,  but  the  tops  are  of  1  two  or  three  as  a  rule.  The  bottom  is  also 
frequently  of  more  than  one  piece.  The  cleats  are  about  one-half  inch  wide  and  50 
inches  in  length.  These  are  usually  of  chestnut  and  are  from  Calabria,  Southern 
Italy.  No  metal  straps  are  used.  The  boxes  are  not  lock  cornered.  The  price  of  the 
boxes  has  been  about  17  cents,  but  the  stopping  of  exportation  from  Austria  and  the 
present  excessive  rates  of  freight  from  America  have  raised  the  price. 

As  before  stated,  all  shipments  of  shooks  from  the  United  States  have  been  from 
Maine,  but  if  the  rates  are  low  enough  they  should  also  come  from  other  Atlantic 
ports.  Sailing  vessels  could  be  used  if  orders  were  given  in  time.  There  are  regular 
sailings  of  passenger  steamers  from  Palermo  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
but  none  direct  from  American  ports  to  Palermo.  The  great  difficulty  in  securing  a 
return  cargo,  but  as  the  lemon  packers  are  the  greatest  shippers  here  they  might 
arrange  for  return  cargoes  of  lemons  for  vessels  bringing  in  shooks.  An  exporter  of 
lemons  will  soon  visit  the  United  States  with  the  view  of  finding  a  wood  suitable  for 
lemon  boxes,  and  will  endeavour  to  establish  relations  with  some  firm  to  furnish  him 
with  these  boxes. 

Besides  boxes  for  lemons  and  oranges  there  is  also  a  market  here  for  shooks  foi 
wine  barrels  and  casks. — (27.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 


EGYPTIAN  MARKET  FOR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Cairo  merchants  sell  between  250  and  300  pianos  yearly.  Egyptians  like  highly 
decorated  cases,  and  German  manufacturers,  who  understand  this  taste,  have  been 
for  years  building  instruments  in  compliance  with  it. 

The  preferred  colour  here  is  black,  nicely  polished  but  not  varnished.  Natural 
mahogany  has  also  found  favour  in  recent  years.  Pianos  are  little  advertised  in  this 
country,  one  firm,  the  Societe  Anonyme  de  Publicite,  handling  practically  all  the 
advertising  done  in  this  locality.  This  firm  will  advertise  anything  in  any  part  of 
Egypt.  There  are  no  wholesale  dealers  in  the  country,  the  retailers  importing  their 
own  pianos  from  foreign  countries  and  receiving  usually  a  credit  of  six  months.  To 
find  a  sale  here  among  the  middle  class  a  piano  should  not  cost  more  than  £40  to  £42 — 
at  which  price  a  good  instrument  is  expected. 

As  the  climate  of  Cairo  is  very  dry  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  interior 
woodwork  of  a  piano  be  able  to  withstand  great  heat.  American  instruments  have 
apparently  given  great  satisfaction  in  this  respect,  both  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. — 
(Britannia  Abroad.) 

FISHERIES  OF  ALASKA. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  the  waters  in  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  territory  have  yielded  fishery  products  having  a  first  value  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Ear  exceeding  all  the  other  products  in  import- 
ance are  the  salmons,  after  which  come  the  fur  seal,  the  sea  otter,  the  halibut,  and  the 
cod.  The  following  compilation,  from  various  official  and  trade  sources,  has  been 
modified  from  a  table  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pacific  Fisherman  and 
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brought  up  to  date  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  figures  are  approximately  correct, 
but  underestimate  rather  than  exaggerate  certain  branches  for  which  the  statistics 
of  early  years  are  incomplete  or  altogether  lacking. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  fishery  products  of  Alaska  marketed  from  1868  to 
1914,  both  inclusive,  as  follows: — 


Kind- 

Unit. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

460,000 

$  17,000 

Cod  

156,493,000 

5,300,000 

121,100,000 

5,139,000 

46,200,000 

660,000 

2,370,750,000 

171,840,000 

Trout  

760,000 

40,000 

900,000 

45,000 

Fertilizer — 

48,450,000 

636,000 

Other  fish  

« 

1,400,000 

20,000 

Whale  

<« 

7,250,000 

104,000 

Oil— 

6,090,000 

1,410,000 

160,000 

37,600 

3,800,000 

1,730,000 

TTT I  ____ 

O    Af7  CT  AAA 

d,075,000 

1     F  O  O    O  A  A 

1,583,300 

200,000 

8,400 

16,500 

8,700 

250,000 

28,000 

Aquatic  furs  and  skins — 

159,225 

796,700 

1,108,056 

285,000 

105,973 

627,600 

107,294 

10,776,800 

3,441,937 

51,076,000 

252,724 

232,800 

880,000 

370,000 

638,300 

1,062,000 

62,000 

3,800 

$253,837,700 

— (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

AN  OPENING  FOR  NAIL  WIRE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

An  opening  for  trade  is  in  the  supply  of  wire  for  making  nails.  All  supplies  at 
present  are  received  from  America.  American  nail  wire  is  found  most  suitable,  not 
only  for  the  nail  itself,  but  for  the  nail-making  machine.  Some  years  ago  English 
wire  was  tried,  but  did  not  suit,  and  then  a  trial  was  made  with  German,  with  like 
results.  Moreover,  from  the  similarity  of  the  English  and  German  wires  it  was  judged 
that  the  English  wire  was  drawn  from  German  rods.  The  English  wire,  it  is  stated, 
disarranged  the  cutters  of  the  machine,  and  the  head  stampers  also,  more  frequently 
than  the  American.  The  machine  needed  to  be  set  from  two  to  six  times  a  day  with 
the  English  wire,  whereas  with  American  wire  adjustment  is  necessary  only  once 
every  two  or  three  days.  This  means  not  only  loss  of  time,  but  expenditure  in  labour 
for  sharpening  the  cutters.  The  consumption  of  nails  is  enormous.  One  of  the  two 
factories  in  Sydney  never  allows  its  stock  of  nail  wire  to  get  below  200  tons.  Even  in 
a  brick  building  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  nails  used  for  floorings,  but  in 
weather  board  houses  the  consumption  is  enormous,  and  practically  all  the  houses  in 
the  country  and  a  fair  proportion  in  the  cities  are  of  weather  board.  The  trade  is 
worth  capturing  from  America. — (The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.) 

ASH  WOOD  FOR  SWEDISH  MATCHES. 

Sometime  ago  the  Swedish  State  railways  agreed  to  a  freight  reduction  of  20  to 
40  per  cent  in  the  ash-timber  producing  districts  of  northern  Sweden,  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  raw  materials  for  the  match  industry.  The  result  has  been  greatly 
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to  increase  the  purchase  of  ash  timber,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Norrland  and 
Jamtland.  At  this  season  deliveries  to  the  match  mills  begin  and  reach  their  greatest 
activity  during  June,  when  the  lakes  of  northern  Sweden  have  been  materially  raised 
by  the  breaking  up  of  ice,  melting  of  mountain  snows,  and  spring  freshets.  There- 
fore, during  this  month  logs  are  floated  in  immense  quantities  over  these  lakes  to 
places  where  artificial  chutes  have  been  erected  to  carry  them  direct  to  the  mills.  In 
many  places  where  there  are  no  waterways  direct  to  the  mills,  the  State  railways  have 
introduced  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  match-manufac- 
turing industry  in  Sweden.  The  present  price  of  ash  timber  amounts  to  $20  to  $25 
per  cord. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

IMPROVED   LATIN-AMERICAN   TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

An  encouraging  improvement  in  the  commercial  and  financial  conditions  of  many 
of  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  is  shown  in  the  reports  that  have  been 
collected  by  the  Pan-American  Union  from  exporters,  importers,  and  custom  houses 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Latin- America.  While  some  manufacturers  report  no 
increase  in  orders,  and  some  countries  are  not  increasing  their  purchases,  nevertheless 
the  general  trend  is  forward  and  the  tone  more  optimistic  than  formerly.  Exports 
from  some  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  especially  New  York,  show  a 
notable  increase  in  quantity,  variety,  and  value  of  exports  over  one  and  two  months 
ago.  The  demand  for  steamship  and  cargo  space  is  correspondingly  improving,  and 
one  South  American  line  has  chartered,  aside  from  its  seven  regular  vessels,  as  an 
extra  boat  the  big  Calif  ornian,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  ship  recently  sailed 
with  a  cargo  of  12,000  tons  of  manufactured  products,  one  of  the  largest  single  cargoes 
ever  sent  to  South  America  from  the  United  States.  An  investigation,  moreover,  of 
the  articles  exported  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  products  which 
formerly  were  purchased  by  South  America  mostly  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Prance. — (Pan-American  Union  Bulletin.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  May  13,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 



Bushels. 

13,968 
53,481 
86,465 
15,215 
21,263 
49,204 
65,956 
45,756 
35,916 

100,969 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Empire  Elevator  (Jo  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific   

Bushels. 

132,139 
2^2,848 
507,048 
563,944 
394,596 
265,611 
561,445 
417,023 
167,567 

479,468 
12,977 
276,216 

Bushels. 

58,054 
123,473 
438,109 
79,375 
63,415 
265.986 
292,945 
241,295 
177,566 

518,600 
6,552 
104,419 

Bushels. 

3,821 
177,169 
214,489 

359,245 
144,089 

Bushels. 

207,982 
636,971 
1,246,111 
658,534 
838,519 
724,890 
920, 34& 
829,971 
381, 04£ 

1,346,143 
70,29K 
501,273 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

125,897 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

247,108 
50,769 
111,601 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

9,037 

4,060,880 

2,369,789 

497,230 

1,434,188 

8,362,087 

105,897 
277,016 

223,312 
177,106 

8,063 
6,760 

1,440 

337,272 
462,322 

382,913 

400,418 

14,823 

1,440 

799,594 

42,250 
12,700 

42,250 

79,216 
1 102,758 
233,015 
451,566 

12.891 
294,956 

Midland- 

66,516 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

1 102,758 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

9,812 
76,987 
3,000 
196,239 

223.203 
374,597 

1 

t  9,891 
15,445 

83,272 

Kingston — 

+ 

578,832 

+ 

43,445 

+ 

77,406 

+ 

* 

1,599,683 

Montreal- 

1,439,127 
1,090,418 
15,729 
2,998 

1,439,127 
1,675,505 
13,506 
130,784 

No.  2  

479,009 
103,428 
73,826 

6,078 
1,349 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

10,000 
t  53,960 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

+ 
+ 

3,479,658 

+ 

1,435,712 

+ 

84,33 

+ 

192,054 

+ 
+ 

5,192,257 

7,923,451 

4,205,919 

596,886 

1,627,682 

14,353,938 

'Corn,  X  Not  reported. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
May  13,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 



Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

Bushels. 

12,378 
934,606 
1,203,837 
592,757 
459,581 

Bushels. 

25,986 
162,658 
181,772 
5,404 

Bushels. 

1,658 
435,678 
1,030,014 
1,648,070 
203,989 

Bushels. 

14,036 
1,396,270 
2,396,509 
2,422,599 
668,974 

1,025,063 

KT«     1    TVT  j.1  

No.  2  „   

1VT~  O 

xt-.   a  wt\  j. 

Other   

857,721 

7,093 

160,249 

4,060,880 

249 
870,217 
432,118 
320,221 

382,913 

3,479,658 

7,923,451 

249 
1,352,102 
720,119 
459,642 
275,549 
179,500 
1,218,758 

Oats — 

vr  _   i  xxt 

N.  .  .  Q 

186,339 
81,932 
30,928 
37,364 
34,039 
29,816 

OAK  tLAQ 

zyo,o4o 
zOo,()by 
108,493 
238,1*5 
145,461 
441,958 

Tj1..    "VT  n    1   XT1 „  ,i 

"\J„    1   "C  J 

O 

Other  

746,984 

2,369,789 

400,418 

1,435,712 

4,205,919 

Barley — 

\f.,   o   n  in7 

3,045 
7,065 
4,713 

3,045 
193,518 

205.273 

NT  _     o  n  WT 

186,453 
183, 276 
33,977 
35,701 
57,823 


XT/-.    A  Z"1  WT 

17.284 

31,789  1  65,766 
473  1  36,174 
35.287  1  93.110 

/-v^l  

497,230 

14,823 

84,833 

596,886 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

1,166,390 
204,664 
35,511 

321 

....  25,44  5 

1,192,156 
204,664 
36,630 

27,623 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

Other   

27,623 

Totals,  Flax  

1,434,188 

1,440 

25,445 
166,609 

1,461,073 
166,609 

8,362,087 

7,999,594 

5,192,257 

14,353,938 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Keport  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  iD 
ihe  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

674.  Earthenware  sewer  pipes. — A  Newfoundland  manufacturers'  agent  is  open 
to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sewer  pipes. 

675.  Harness. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  is  open  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  driving  and  heavy  harness. 

676.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm,  extensive  publishers  and  wholesale  manufacturing 
stationers,  is  anxious  to  get  supplies  of  all  sorts  for  this  trade  from  Canada.  Corre- 
spondence solicited  at  once. 

677.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  paper  merchants  inquires  for  imitation  paper 
in  the  following  sizes : — 20  x  30,  16  pounds,  480  sheets ;  20  x  30,  19  pounds,  480  sheets. 

678.  Wolfram  ore. — A  firm  in  Plymouth  desires  the  names  of  firms  in  Canada 
able  to  offer  parcels  of  wolfram  ore. 

679.  Enamelled  goods. — Two  hardware  firms  in  Barbados  wish  to  obtain 
enamelled  hardware — mugs,  ewers,  basins,  and  dinner  plates  for  ships,  plumbers'  sup- 
plies in  lavatories,  baths  and  closets. 

680.  Carriage  supplies  and  harness  leather,  hardware,  sulphate  of  ammonia. — 

A  Barbados  firm  desires  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
able  to  supply  harness  leather  and  carriage  supplies,  hardware  and  brass  goods,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

681.  Agency  in  Barbados. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  who  visits  the 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  desires  an  agency  for  the  following:  Corn  brooms, 
household  furniture,  canned  salmon,  salt  fish,  salmon  and  herring. 

682.  Trade  with  India. — A  firm  of  merchants  and  commission  agents  in  Calcutta 
are  desirous  of  securing  the  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers  for  India,  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  and  are  also  desirous  of  being  appointed  buying  agents  in  these  markets 
for  Canadian  importers.  They  are  further  in  a  position  to  supply  oil  seeds  and  other 
raw  materials  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

683.  Iron  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  sample  and  quotations 
for  above  in  the  following  gauges :  -026,  -029,  -030,  -034,  -036,  -040,  -044,  -048,  -052. 
Can  order  50  or  100-ton  lots. 
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684.  Pin  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  manufacturers  of  brass  pin 
wire  in  gauges  21,  21J  and  22.  Must  be  sufficiently  pliable  for  heading  pins  without 
cracking  or  breaking.  Wound  on  blocks  6^-inch  or  7-inch  inside  diameter,  to  run  off 
left  hand.  They  also  desire  iron  pin  wire  in  gauges  from  22^  to  19  to  which  the  fore- 
going particulars  apply;  brass  safety  pin  wire,  very  hard  drawn,  in  various  gauges 
from  22  to  16,  wound  in  rings  about  10  inches  inside  diameter  to  run  off  left  hand; 
iron  safety  pin  wire,  very  hard  drawn,  and  all  other  particulars  as  stated  for  brass 
safety  pin  wire. 

685.  Wire  nails. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  quotations  for  wire  nails  in 
2  to  10-ton  lots  delivered  Birmingham. 

686.  Wire. — A  Kedditch  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  wire  either  in  coils 
or  cut  into  lengths. 

687.  Tinned  steel  mattress  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  manufacturers 
of  above  -024  and  -022,  12  coils. 

688.  Lumber. — A  South  African  commission  house  makes  inquiry  for  samples 
and  quotations  in  British  Columbia  lumber.    (See  page  1264.) 

689.  Furniture. — A  Cape  Town  dealer  requests  correspondence  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  furniture  ready  for  upholstery  in  the  white  and  polished.    (See  page  1264.) 

690.  Wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  quotations  for  finished  iron  pin 
wire  in  gauges  from  -026  to  -048.  They  are  also  open  to  receive  quotations  for  16| 
S.W.G.  annealed  iron  wire  cleaned  ready  for  drawing  down.  The  same  to  be  drawn 
on  18-inch  blocks. 

691.  Hairpin  wire,  wood  boxes. — A  Gloucester  firm  is  open  to  consider  prices 
and  samples  for  hairpin  wire,  17£,  19,  19£,  21,  21|  (Birmingham  gauge  wire).  The 
same  firm  inquires  for  manufacturers  of  round  wood  boxes  suitable  for  filling  with 
hairpins.    Samples  requested. 

692.  Tinned  steel  mattress  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  quota- 
tions for  above,  including  delivery  to  their  works,  22|  gauge  (English  gauge)  in  coils 
12  inches  inside  diameter.    They  buy  in  5-ton  lots. 

693.  Coppered  steel  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  manufacturers  of 
above  suitable  for  making  sofa  springs.  They  buy  in  gauges  from  18J  to  12^  S.W.G. 
and  for  suitable  quality  can  order  five  to  ten  tons  at  a  time.  It  is  required  hard  but 
to  stand  a  bend  at  right  angles  without  breaking.  Quotations  should  include  delivery 
to  their  works  and  the  bundles  should  be  well  wrapped  in  canvas  or  waterproof  paper 
to  protect  from  damp. 

694.  Mattress  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  mattress  wire. 

695.  Mattress  wire. — A  Selly  Oak  firm  inquires  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
mattress  wire. 

696.  Barbed  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  barbed 
wire. 

697.  Wire  fencing,  general  hardware,  etc. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for 
manufacturers  or  wire  iencing  and  galvanized  corrugated  iron  sheets.  They  would 
also  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  for  general  Canadian  hardware  and  are  willing  to 
act  as  sole  agents  for  the  Midlands  if  satisfactory  terms  can  be  arranged. 

698.  Mattress  wire. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  the  above. 
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699.  Wire. — A  Redditch  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  wire  suitable  for 
making;  hat  pins,  needles,  knitting  pins  and  crochet  hooks.  Patent  hard-drawn  wire 
in  gauges  10  to  IS  cut  in  lengths  of  6|  inches  and  8f  inches  is  used  for  the  knitting 

6      7  8 

pins.  Hard  drawings  cut  to  length  is  used  for  hat  pin  stems  in  gauge     n—  — - 

•056  -060  -060. 

700.  Wire.— Inquiry  is  received  from  a  Birmingham  -firm  for  manufacturers  of 
mattress  wire  (tinned)  -023,  -025  and  -027.  Taken  in  not  less  than  10-ton  lots.  They 
are  also  open  to  purchase  galvanized  link  wire  in  gauges  11,  13  and  14.  One  hundred 
tons  link  wire  taken  in  not  less  than  10-ton  lots.  Quotations  are  also  desired  for 
galvanized  spring  wire,  11  gauge.  One  hundred  tons  spring1  wire,  usually  taken  not 
less  than  10- ton  lots. 

701.  Wire. — An  English  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  Canadian  wire. 

L02.  Steel,  iron  and  wire  nails. — A  Birmingham  firm  desires  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  sheets  and  steel  and  iron  bars.  They  are  also  open 
to  purchase  hard  and  annealed  wire  and  wire  nails. 

703.  Wire.— A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  for  mild  steel  pin 
wire,  gauges  18  down  to  25  W.G.  Also  all  sizes  of  bright  and  annealed  mild  steel  wire 
ranging  between  20  and  40  W.G. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 

Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Report. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing   Reports   of   Tiade   Commissioners   and   General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 


80278—4 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Yice-Oonsul. 


China: 
Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
fitc,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade*  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings,, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bicker  dike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  adcfress,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.    Cable  address,  Bontuma. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.  Wilkinson,    Durban,    41  St  Andrew's 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  £».  Griffith,  Secretary,   17   Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  a  large  volume  of  useful 
commercial  information.  Persons  desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  produc- 
tion or  export  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription 
to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its  circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  op  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  May  14,  1915. 
foreign  trade  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  trade  returns  for  April  are  regarded  as  being  satisfactory,  a  particular  feature 
being  the  increase  of  £2,000,000  in  exports  over  the  previous  month  of  March,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  24  working  days  as  against  27. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  detailed  figures  and  totals  for  April  and  March,. 
1915,  and  April,  1914,  are  shown  as  follows: — 

April,  1915.  March,  1915.  April,  1914. 

Imports                                               £73,678,288  £75,590,918  £61,626,830 

Exports                                                 32,169,733  30,176,066  39,946,822 

Re-exports                                               9,957,054  8,067,133  10,789,244 

The  following  table  shows  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports  in  more  detail  under 
the  subdivisions  into  which  the  Board  of  Trade  classify  their  statistics: — 


Imports — 

April,  1915. 

March,  1915. 

April,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco.  . 

£29,935,534 

£31,511,655 

£22,350,635 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured  . 

28,431,032 

29,846,148 

22,460,124 

3.  Articles  wholly   or  mainly 

manufactured  

15,040,921 

13,967,882 

16,591,787 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 

fied  . 

270,801 

265,233 

224,284 

Exports — 

1.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco.  . 

1,999,246 

2,089,044 

2,304,253 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured  . 

4,755,290 

4,343,278 

5,267,641 

3.  Articles   wholly   or  mainly 

manufactured  

24,422,266 

22,920,647 

31,502,631 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 

fied   

992,931 

823,097 

872,297 

IMPORTS  DURING  APRIL. 

As  regards  the  imports,  while  they  exhibit  a  decline  of  nearly  £2,000,000  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  month,  they  are  exceptionally  large,  because  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  goods  imported  in  March,  1915,  to  the  value  of  £75,590,918.. 
established  a  record  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  decline  in  food  imports  is  mainly  due  to  sugar ;  while  cotton,  wool,  oils,  and 
hides  fairly  well  cover  the  decrease  in  the  import  of  raw  materials.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  an  increase  of  about  £1,000,000  in  manufactured 
goods. 
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While  the  aggregate  imports  show  the  large  increase  of  £12,051,458,  or  19|  per 
cent,  over  April,  1911,  this  result  is  chiefly  due  to  higher  prices,  in  which  connection 
the  following  comparison  of  quantities  and  values  of  leading  items,  including  those  of 
particular  interest  to  Canada,  is  instructive: — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Increase  ( + )  or 
Decrease(  -  )  per  cent, 
compared  w;th 
April,  1914. 

April,  11)14. 

April,  1915. 

April,  1914. 

April,  1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

 Cwts. 

410,013 

575,847 

1,445,472 

2,064,291 

+  38  4 

+  42-8 

Beef   

9211,035 

647,856 

1,745,830 

1,841,700 

-  30  2 

+  54 

Butter   

328,086 

301,035 

1,872,185 

2,052,387 

-  8-2 

+  96 

Cheese  

142,651 

250,991 

440,504 

1,097,601 

+  759 

+  1491 

Wheat  

8,555,494 

7,528,900 

3,434,282 

5,3n,047 

-  119 

+  563 

Flour. .   

846,880 

7us,704 

434, 41  '.3 

587,046 

-  16  3 

+  351 

Oats  

1,50/,  200 

1,803,700 

423,(549 

989,354 

+  196 

+  133  5 

Raw  Cotton  

.  Ctals. 

1,531,883 

3,280,3  55 

4,937,135 

7,563,560 

+  114  1 

+  531 

Esrp-s   

Gt.  hnds. 

1,448,835 

490,301 

574,109 

241,072 

-  66-1 

-  5S  0 

Hides  

Cwts. 

117,220 

148,973 

504,826 

683,966 

+  270 

+  35  4 

Leather  ...     .  .  . 

103,525 

115,642 

965,127 

1,219,142 

+  117 

+  263 

785,273 

494.973 

1,639,517 

1,426,214 

-  36  9 

-  13  0 

361,402 

421,660 

939,6(56 

1,382,205 

+  166 

+  470 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  quantities  of  articles  falling 
under  "Food,  drink  and  tobacco"  received  from  Canada,  do  not  exhibit  much  varia- 
tion as  regards  the  imports  of  grain  for  April,  1914,  except  that  arrivals  of  barley 
practically  ceased  and  the  quantity  of  oats  increased  from  14,800  to  42,200  cwts.;  but 
as  regards  provisions,  there  is  a  pretty  general  increase,  the  chief  items  being  bacon 
from  20,750  to  89,463  cwt.  and  hams  from  4,056  to  8,386  cwt.,  and  cheese  from  2,124 
to  4,066  cwt. 

TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  YEAR. 

With  the  April  accounts  the  Board  of  Trade  also  publishes  the  aggregate  returns 
,of  trade,  both  import  and  export,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1915. 

The  figures  are  shown  for  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  interesting  to  reproduce 
the  statistics  as  indicating  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  trade  with  Canada  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  several  other  countries. 
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Tabu:  showing  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom — i.e.,  imports  from  and  exports  to — with 
the  countries  indicated  during  the  first  quarter  (three  months  ended  March  31) 
for  the  past  three  years. 


Canada: — 
Imports. 
Exports . 


Total 


Australia  : 
Imports. 
Exports. 


Total. 


Union  of  South  Africa 

Imports  '.   

Exports  


Total 


United  States :  - 

1  m  ports  

Exports  


Total 


France : — 
Imports. 
Exports. 


Total . 


Russia  :— 
Imports . 
Exports. 


Total 


Belgium  :- 
Imports. 
Exports . 


Total 


Sweden  :— 
Imports 
Exports . 


Total . 


Norway  :- 
Imports 
Export-; 


Total 


Netherlands 
Imports . 
Exports.. 


Total. 

Switzerland  :- 
Imports..  .  . 
Exports  


Total . 


1913 


4,082,413 
5,877,751 


10,500,104 


11,4(18,948 
9,23>J,027 


20,707,975 


4,00  >,862 
5,827,019 

9,836,881 


39,180,803 
7,421,508 


46,602,371 


11,902,872 
.7,500,958 

19,409,830 


6,033,530 
2,6L0,184 


9,243,714 


0,077,064 
3,538,059 


9,015,723 


2,377,888 
1,779,853 


4, 157,741 


1,908,709 
1,451,050 


1914 


4,853,601 
4,9o.3J  58 


9,807,159 


12,400,39!) 
9,384,294 


21,71.0,084 


4,202,739 
5,970,508 


10,233,307 


42,982,030 
9,961,322 


52,943,958 


11,047,80'; 
7,597,604 


19,245,530 


6,748,164 
3,370,519 


1915 


0,303,270 
3,382,403 

9,745,073 


10,806,502 
0,982,024 


23,849,180 


3,038,735 
3,709,132 

7,407,807 


58,512,193 
5,743,022 


64,255,815 


7,000,778 
14,111,001 

21,117,839 


1,888,196 
1,546,757 


10,118,083 


5,882,941 
3,371,182 


9,254,123 


2,429,995 
1,804,162 

4,234,157 


1,808,147 
1,717,550 


3,363,359 


5,003,523 
3,901,718 

9,5u5,241 


2,801,294 
1,049,393 

3,910, 6  37 


3,585,703 


5,838,583 
4,219,713 


10,058, 290 


2,848,687 
1,003,190 


3,434,953 


421,118 
1,430 


422,554 


2,769,114 
1,840,389 

4,015,503 


2,930,559 
1,812,370 


3,911,883 


4,748,929 


G,  431, 412 
4,405,822 

10,897,234 


3,590,305 
953,420 


4,549,731 
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Italy  : 

Imports  

Exports  

Total  

Argentine  Republic 

Imports  

Exports  

Total  

Germany  : 

Imports  

Exports  

Total  

Austria-Hungary  :— 

1  m  ports  

Exports  

Total  


1913 

1914 

1915 

£ 

£ 

2,273,145 
3]  856' 711 

9  989  090 
3,970,599 

o5  yjot  ,  01  u 
3,106,856 

6,129,856 

6,252,619 

6,164,166 

10,845,000 
5,231,809 

8,337,291 
5,209,470 

14,435,654 
2,593,810 

16,076,809 

13,546,761 

17,029,464 

19,220,284 
9,076,560 

28,296,844 

2,035,555 
1,277,663 

3,313,218 

19,933,146 
9,182,599 

29,115,745 

1,902,352 
1,108,158 

3,010,510 

DIMINISHED  SUPPLIES  OF  FISH. 

Several  important  factors  have  caused  a  heavy  falling-off  in  the  quantity  of  fish 
caught  in  home  waters,  and  the  catch  seems  likely  to  become  further  restricted.  Among 
the  chief  reasons  are  the  requisitioning  by  the  Government  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  steam  fish  trawlers,  including  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  ships,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  about  a  hundred  of  these  vessels  by  the  enemy,  the  increasing  difficulty  and 
danger  of  conducting  fishing  operations  in  the  North  Sea,  and  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Government  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  notably  the  prohibition  of  herring- 
drifting  in  the  North  Sea. 

Coincident  with  the  reduced  catch,  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  falling-ofi 
j'n  imported  fish  from  other  waters. 

The  position  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  will  be  best  appreciated  by  reference 
to  the  following  figures,  reproduced  from  the  various  Government  Fishery  Board 
reports,  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  fish  caught  during  the  three  months 
ending  March  31st,  1915,  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  last  year,  to  which 
are  added  specific  figures  concerning  certain  fish  which  are  produced  in  Canada,  and 
separately  are  also  shown  the  imports  of  fresh  fish,  not  of  British  taking,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  returns  for  which  are,  moreover,  now  available  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  falling-off  in  quantity  is  much  greater  than  in  value, 
owing  to  the  steady  increase  in  prices  of  most  varieties  of  fish. 
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Three  months  ended  March. 


1914. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kngland  and  Wales  — 

Shell  fish  

Cwts. 
2,061,664 

£ 

1,926,657 
72,453 

1,999,110 

513,677 
270,426 
121,029 

653,778 
17,053 

Cwts. 
1,287,697 

£ 

1,562,170 
58,942 

1,621,112 

499,094 
306,295 
74,265 

477,841 
11,299 

Cod...  

717,214 
242,142 

473,586 
220,924 
42,302 

637,688 

Haddock   

Hake  

89,148 
l,5r,  6,320 

Scotland  :  — 

Shell  fish  "... 

670,831 
193,060 

53,321 
2,262 

489,140 
81,715 

35,203 
1,645 

863,958 
163,301 

203,817 
59,056 

Ireland :  — 

Shell  fish  

55,583 

36,848 

IMPORTED  FRESH  FISH. 

Four  months  ended  April. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.  Value. 

From  :  — 

Norway   

Deep  Sea  Fisheries  

Other  Countries  

Total  

Cwts. 

883,998 
256,436 
231,526 

£ 

218,473 
88,701 
189,494 

Cwts. 

742,912 
294,449 
197,538 

£ 

196,173 
117,674 
230,072 

Cwts.      I  £ 

679,903  329,619 
50,208!  67,827 
131,632  187,158 

1,371,960 

496,668 

1,231,898 

543,919 

861,743  584,604 

MARKET  FOR  FROZEN  FISH. 

Although  such  fish  as  have  been  shipped  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom 
arrive  in  a  frozen  condition,  and,  as  has  been  frequently  reported,  frozen  fish  has  so 
far  never  been  popular  in  this  market,  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  carefully  follow 
the  situation  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  leading  fish  salesmen  in  case  the  impossibility 
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of  obtaining  sufficient  quantities  of  fresh  fish  might  create  an  uniquely  favourable 
■  i  unif  y  for  the  introduction  of  the  frozen  variety  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
While  theoretically  the  moment  would  seem  favourable  for  such  a  movement,  it 
tb  found  that  marked  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  trade  is  held  on  the  subject,  and 
indeed  the  majority  of  the  principal  fish  salesmen  consulted  do  not  consider  that  any 
profitable  opening  can  be  created  for  considerable  quantities  of  frozen  fish,  even  under 
the  present  exceptional  conditions. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  upon  previous  occasions,  there  never  has  been  any 
definite  demand  for  frozen  fish  in  the  United  Kingdom,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
practically  unlimited  supplier  of  fresh  fish  have  always  been  available,  and  the 
majority  of  consumers  would  prefer  to  give  up  fish  altogether  rather  than  to  buy  it 
in  a  frozen  state. 

During  the  past  few  years  considerable  quantities  of  frozen  salmon  have  been 
imported  from  Canada  and  elsewhere,  but  these  shipments  have  been  bought  up 
slowly  and  at  disappointing  prices. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  market  was  glutted  with  accumulated  stocks,  and  while  these 
supplies  are  now  being  decreased  at  a  better  rate,  business  is  not  particularly  active, 
because  the  demand  is  curtailed  and  prices  kept  low  by  the  exceptional  cheapness  of 
fresh  salmon,  unusual  quantities  of  which  are  being  thrown  on  to  this  market  owing 
to  the  closing  of  the  usual  Continental  outlets. 

Concerning  frozen  halibut,  while  the  prospects  are  considered  as  more  favour- 
able, particularly  for  small  fish  weighing  from  4  to  10  pounds,  salesmen  who  have 
handled  the  article  report  serious  deterioration  in  the  quality  after  thawing,  and  the 
receipt  of  numerous  complaints  by  retailers  to  whom  customers  have  frequently 
returned  the  halibut  because  of  its  flabby,  pulpy  condition. 

It  is  also  held  that  the  heavy  incidental  expenses  of  carriage  and  cold  storage 
decrease  profits. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  firms  who  hold  quite  different  views,  and  upon  the 
"  Hobson's  choice "  principle,  argue  that  if  customers  are  deprived  of  tbe  usual 
supplies  of  fish,  they  must  perforce  accept  what  they  can  get,  and  upon  this  basis, 
they  consider,  more  particularly  if  the  war  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  that 
there  must  be  a  shortage  of  staples  like  herrings,  cod  and  haddocks,  and  that  Cana- 
dian fish  firms  who  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  business  in  a  practical  manner,  would 
be  well  advised  to  keep  their  eye  on  the  course  of  events,  and  in  the  meantime  get 
into  close  touch  with  reliable  firms  of  fish  dealers  in  this  country  in  order  to 
thoroughly  investigate  prospects. 

DEMAND  FOR  MAGNESITE. 

Reference  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  579  to  the  shortage  of  magnesite  and 
of  magnesium  salts,  and  since  then  it  is  understood  that  a  number  of  importers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  looking  into  the  practicability  of  obtaining  supplies  from 

Canada. 

As  in  other  branches  of  trade,  a  chief  obstacle  is  the  difficulty  of  transportation 
and  the  unwillingness  of  Canadian  shippers  to  quote  c.i.f.  prices,  which  are  customary 
in  this  market. 

To  show  how  cheaply  magnesite  can  be  laid  down  in  the  United  Kingdom  under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  average  value  of  Greek  crude  magnesite  running  from  95  to 
98  per  cent  magnesium  carbonate,  is  stated  by  several  large  importers  who  have  been 
consulted,  to  be  from  26s.  to  32s.  per  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  c.i.f.,  and  the  same  authorities 
contend  that  even  at  the  present  time  50s.  c.i.f.  is  the  highest  figure  quotable. 

While  it  is  certain  that  this  price  would  render  business  from  British  Columbia 
deposits  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  the  figure  could  hardly  be  profitable  to  Eastern 
Canadian  shippers  under  high  current  freights,  it  seems  likely  that  some  buyers  might 
be  willing  to  increase  their  margin  for  supplies  of  suitable  quality.    Consequently  it 
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Canadian  producers  were  able  to  shade  their  quotations  to  a  basis  more  closely 
approximating  ideas  held  in  this  country,  actual  business  to  some  considerable  extent 
ought  to  be  practicable  temporarily. 

It  is,  however,  the  practically  unanimous  view  of  the  trade  that  Canadian  producers 
and  shippers  would  find  it  difficult  to  compete  permanently  with  the  established  sources 
of  supply. 

CHAIR  PARTS. 

While  there  is  no  indication  of  any  particular  demand  for  imported  furniture, 
with  the  exception  of  bentwood  chairs,  quite  a  number  of  furniture  manufacturers 
are  looking  for  supplies  of  chair  stock  and  sofa  parts,  and  also  dowels.  Particulars 
of  several  such  enquiries  have  been  reported  to  the  Department  quite  recently. 

While  a  number  of  years  ago  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  chair  stock  was 
sent  to  this  country,  the  trade  has  ceased  for  some  time  past,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
heavy  demand  made  upon  Canadian  furniture  manufacturers  by  the  requirements  of 
the  home  market. 

With  quieter  conditions  now  being  experienced  in  Canada,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  furniture  manufacturers  may  be  willing  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  branch 
of  trade,  and  send  over  the  parts  in  a  "  knock-down  "  condition. 

Although  the  heavy  cost  of  freight  upon  such  necessarily  bulky  material  must 
greatly  restrict,  or  prohibit,  Canadian  manufacturers  doing  a  profitable  business  in 
this  country  in  wholly  manufactured  furniture,  the  economy  in  freights  to  be  effected 
by  shipping  the  parts  in  a  "  knock-down "  condition,  should  largely  remove  this 
obstacle,  and  for  the  time  being  at  least,  there  is  indication  of  a  favourable  opening 
for  development  in  these  materials. 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
{Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christiania,  May  5,  1915. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET. 

Considerable  sales  of  wood  pulp  cellulose  and  paper,  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  two  weeks,  so  that  the  Norwegian  paper  mills  have  plenty  of  orders  for  several 
months  to  come. 

Certain  kinds  of  paper  such  as  greaseproof  and  the  Torp  Mills  well  known  sulphate- 
cellulose  paper  have  obtained  special  prices  and  rotation  printing  has  been  sold  in  large 
quantities  at  increasing  prices.  Although  this  wpuld  seem  to  be  a  flourishing  condition, 
the  financial  results  for  the  Norwegian  mills  have  not  been  satisfactory  of  late  on 
account  of  the  high  prices  of  the  raw  materials.  Several  of  the  mills  in  their  latest 
statements  even  show  direct  losses  of  several  thousand  dollars  and  some  of  these  are 
earnestly  considering,  whether  or  not  they  shall  continue  to  run  while  the  prices  of  the 
raw-materials  are  so  high. 

Norwegian  mills  are  especially  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  they  have  to  pay  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  more  for  the  timber  than  that  paid  by  the  Swedish  and  Finnish 
mills. 

Much  fear  is  also  caused  by  a  proposal  from  social-democrats  for  decreased 
working  hours. 
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The  chemical  pulp  mills  are  very  busy  with  shipments  and  their  stocks  are 
abnormally  small.  Prices  are  therefore  well  kept  up,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  increased  expenses  of  manufacture.  Moist  mechanical  pulp  is  selling  freely 
at  prices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kr.  36,000  ($9.60)  based  on  normal  rate  of  exchange. 

The  situation  to-day  on  the  paper,  cellulose  and  pulp  market  must  on  the  whole  be 
characterized  as  being  very  uncertain.  The  principal  influencing  question  is  as  to 
what  the  conditions  will  be,  when  the  Baltic  opens  for  navigation.  In  Sweden  there 
is  some  fear  of  the  appearance  of  German  submarines  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Seas.  Several  Swedish  and  Norwegian  steamers  loaded  with  lumber  for  England  have 
lately  been  torpeded  and  the  ship  owners  are  therefore  not  much  inclined  to  let  their 
vessels  run  into  the  Baltic  for  cargoes.  As  a  consequence  Baltic  pulp  is  not  at 
present  quoted. 

THE  SWEDISH  PULP  MARKET. 


The  Swedish  pulp  market  is  reviewed  as  follows  in  the  April  edition  of  Svensh 
Exports : — 

The  export  of  pulp  from  Sweden  to  England  is  at  present  fraught  with  consider- 
able difficulties  on  account  of  the  dangers  from  the  blockade,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
easy  for  exporters  to  plan  any  sales  beforehand. 

Mechanical  pulp  shows  a  considerable  improvement  and  is  now  much  firmer  in 
England.  The  prices  in  Scandinavia  have  increased,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  prices 
in  England  to  follow  on  account  of  the  high  rates  of  freight.  Chemical  pulp  is  also 
much  in  demand,  especially  easy  bleached  sulphite.  Strong  sulphite  on  the  other 
hand  is  in  less  demand. 

The  prices  are  good  but  production  is  not  as  profitable  on  account  of  the  high 
prices  of  the  raw  materials.  The  latest  Swedish  quotations  per  English  ton  net  f.o.b. 
are  as  follows: — ■ 

Mechanical,  moist  white   $9  31  to  $10  13 

dry  white   22  67         24  00 

Sulphite,  prime,  easy  bleached   40  00         41  33 

"      strong  bleached   37  33         38  66 

Sulphate,  strong   37  33         38  66 


MECHANICAL  WOOD  PULP  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Norwegian  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp  Association  held  its  annual  general  meet- 
ing- last  week.  It  was  well  attended  and  it  is  reported  that  the  manufacturers  are 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  situation. 


DANISH  IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  PULP. 


The  Norwegian  Consul  General  at  Copenhagen  reports  as  follows  in  regard  to 
the  import  of  wood  pulp  into  Denmark  during  1914: — 

Total  Imports.    Imports  from  Norway. 


Mechanical,  dry                                                         235  tons  Engl.  25  tons  Engl. 

moist   35,187       "  24,632 

Chemical,      dry   7,543       "  837 

moist   17,332       "  107 


Total   60,297       "  25,601 


The  total  amount  imported  during  the  last  four  years  is  as  follows: — 

Tons  Engl. 

1914   60,297 

1913   59,290 

1912   53,638 

1911   47,434 
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The  first  half  of  the  year  1914  must  be  considered  on  the  average  a  normal  year 
for  the  Danish  paper  mills,  although  less  favourable  conditions  on  the  markets  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  caused  some  low  offers.  This  competition  for  certain  kinds  of 
paper  was  regarded  very  unfavourably. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1914,  the  Danish  Paper  Association  celebrated  its  25th 
anniversary,  it  being  twenty-five  years  since  the  Danish  paper  manufacturers  formed 
their  association  after  having  previously  been  nearly  ruined  through  the  competition 
among  themselves.  Since  then  the  association  has  steadily  improved  the  financial 
standing  of  its  members. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  other  indus- 
tries have  been  rather  difficult,  the  supply  of  the  various  raw  materials  being  obtained 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  at  high  prices. 

An,  attempt  by  the  association  to  increase  prices  by  10  per  cent  was  not  successful 
after  the  matter  had  been  considered  by  the  Danish  price-regulating  commission. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  LYE  FROM  SULPHITE  PRODUCTION. 

The  first  establishment  for  utilizing  the  waste  lye  from  the  production  of  sulphite 
is  now  being  built  at  Embretsfos,  Norway.  Mr.  Landmark's  system  for  producing 
tanning  extract  from  the  lye  is  to  be  used.  The  annual  production  will  be  about  3,000 
barrels  of  extract,  and  the  establishment  will  be  ready  to  begin  work  in  three  months. 
A  factory  for  producing  alcohol  from  the  lye  will  also  probably  be  built  in  the  near 
future  in  connection  with  a  Norwegian  cellulose  mill.  This  system  has  also  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Landmark. 

TENDERS  FOR  RYE. 

The  Norwegian  Government  requests  offers  for  10,000  tons  of  rye  for  September 
delivery  from  America.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  Provianteringskommissionen, 
Christiania,  Norway. 

FINNISH   MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Finnish  match  factories  have  recently  formed  an  associa- 
tion called  "  The  Finnish  Match  Manufacturers'  Association."  The  object  is  to  avoid 
the  steadily  increasing  competition  among  Finnish  manufacturers,  and  the  new 
association  will  regulate  prices.  As  the  prices  of  the  necessary  chemicals  for  the 
production  of  matches  have  increased  considerably,  in  certain  instances  even  as  much 
as  100  per  cent,  it  has  been  decided  to  increase  prices  by  2i  Finnish  marks  per  case 
containing  100  packages  of  12  boxes  each.  The  association  is  also  to  work  for  an 
increased  export  of  Finnish  matches. 


CUBA. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

(                                                                  Havana,  May  20th,  1915. 

CUBAN  TRADE  RETURNS. 

The  trade  returns  for  fiscal  year  1913-1914  are  given  in  the  latest  statistics 
published  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  Cuba,  as  follows: — 

Imports  ,..   '  $134,008,000 

Exports   170,797,000 

Total  trade   $304,805,000 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 
shorn  an  increase  of  $3,787,000,  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  export  trade  of 
$5,589,000,  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  $1,802,000. 


AMOUNT  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TRADE. 

rhe  appended  t  tbles  show  the  distribution  and  percentage  of  trade  as  given  in 
the  statistics :— 


Countries — 

Imports. 

Per  cent. 

Exports. 

Per  cent. 

United  States  

$  71,420,000 

53-2 

$136,936,000 

80.1 

Other  American  countries  including 

9,362,000 

6-9 

4,395,000 

2.5 

Germany  

8,276,000 

6-5 

4,436,000 

2.6 

10,588,000 

7-9 

1,100,000 

0.7 

8,257,000 

6-2 

2,652,000 

1.6 

England  

14,581,000 

10-8 

18,242,000 

10.6 

Other  European  countries  

8,064,000 

6-0 

1,219,000 

0.8 

3,460,000 

2.5 

1,817,000 

1.1 

$134,008,000 

100.0 

$170,797,000 

100.0 

NAVIGATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  a  total  of  5,117  sea-going  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  13,766,147  gross  and  8,626,748  net,  arrived  at  Cuban  ports ;  and  5,085  with  13,76S,201 
gross  and  8,625,470  net  tons  sailed  from  Cuban  ports. 

The  coasting  trade  mark  the  arrival  of  12,608  vessels,  3,700,114  gross  and 
2,532,183  net  tonnage,  and  the  departure  of  12,642  with  3,702,575  gross  and  2,543,379 
net  tons. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  total  immigration  was  40,530,  of  which  32,576  were  males  and  7,954  females. 

MARKET  PROSPECTS  FO,R  SUGAR  MACHINERY. 

During  the  calendar  year  1912,  the  Cuban  imports  of  machinery  for  the  sugar 
industry  were  as  follows: — 


Country  of  Origin —  Amount. 

United  States   $2,472,086 

Canada   12,011 

Germany   432,864 

Belgium   1,00S,746 

France   52,901 

Holland                                                                                               -  239 

England   624,050 


Total   $4,602,897 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Canadian  contribution  to  this  trade  during  that  year 
amounted  to  $12,011  out  of  a  total  of  $4,602,897,  and  since  that  time  no  record  exists 
of  any  important  transaction  having  been  made  in  Cuba  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Cuban  market  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  machinery  for  sugar  mills,  the  following  article  published  in  the 
International  Sugar  Journal  will  be  found  of  interest.  Due  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  Germany,  France  and  Belgium — three  leading  competitors — will  be  in 
a  rather  difficult  position  to  attend  to  this  trade. 

THE  SUGAR  MACHINERY  MARKET  IN  1914. 

"  The  reports  of  certain  of  the  British  sugar  machinery  manufacturers  which 
have  appeared  in  the  reviews  of  the  engineering  trade  for  the  year  1914  are  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  and  reveal  a  considerable  amount  of  activity  in  this  branch  of 
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engineering.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  prices  for  sugar  were  so  low 
that  there  was  not  much  reserve  available  for  investments  in  new  machinery.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  expected  that  the  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  opening  months 
of  the  war,  and  in  particular  the  benefit  accorded  to  the  British  Colonial  and  Cuban 
sugar  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  large  purchases  of  sugar  last  September  by  the 
British  Government  at  high  market  prices,  will  have  resulted  in  a  sufficient  abundance 
of  profit  as  to  provide  capital  for  orders  for  new  machinery  or  extensions  of  the 
factory.  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  fairly  brisk  business,  if 
not  during  the  next  few  months,  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 

"  A  feature  of  the  new  mills  of  factory  equipments  which  have  been  built  recently 
has  been  the  increasing  share  taken  by  electricity  in  supplying  the  motive  power. 
Electric  Centrifugals  are  of  course  nothing  new,  but  the  applications  of  electricity  to 
other  kinds  of  manufacturing  plants  has  recently  developed  markedly,  e.g.,  electric- 
driven  mills,  electric-driven  boiler-house  conveyers,  electric-driven  crystallizers,  etc. 
—indeed,  in  several  instances  the  complete  factory  has  been  arranged  for  electric 
drive.  In  some  cases  the  power  is  distributed  by  means  of  separate  motors  for  each 
machine,  whereas  in  other  cases  of  electrical  equipment  provided  within  recent  date 
there  appear  to  be  but  one  or  two  prime  motors  coupled  up  by  shafting  and  belts  to 
the  different  apparatus.  Amongst  boiler-house  improvements,  we  notice  the  employ- 
ment in  some  instances  of  superheaters  for  steam  generation.  The  advance  of  the 
superheater  in  general  engineering  practice,  in  particular  in  its  application  to  loco- 
motives, has  of  late  years  shown  such  remarkable  improvement  in  power  and  fuel 
economy,  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  ere  it  is  also  applied  widely  to  both  marine 
and  stationary  engine  boilers.  And  we  anticipate  that  superheated  steam  will  prove 
a  powerful  aid  to  the  older  steam  motor  in  competing  with  its  newer  electric  rival. 

"  Amongst  the  countries  which  have  been  in  the  market  during  the  past  year  for 
large  sugar  plants  we  notice  Natal,  Java,  Peru,  Formosa,  Queensland  and  Cuba. 
Smaller  orders  have,  however,  come  in  from  almost  every  country  that  produces  cane 
sugar,  and  we  anticipate,  as  we  said  above,  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  even 
brisker  trade  with  these  cane  sugar  countries,  in  which  trade  no  doubt  the  American 
makers  will  secure  their  share." 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  D.  M.  McXibhin.) 

Johannesburg,  April  15,  1915. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  TIMBER  SUPPLIES. 

The  producing  mines  of  the  Transvaal  have  continued  their  operations,  notwith- 
standing the  war  in  Europe  and  the  Rebellion  within  the  Union  and  the  probabilities, 
at  one  stage  of  the  hostilities,  that  commodities  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
mining  industry  would  not  be  procurable.  There  has  been  a  general  abatement  of  all 
development  work,  and  consequently  a  considerable  cessation  of  the  purchase  of  con- 
struction materials.  This  policy  has  been  reflected  to  a  -regrettable  degree  in  the 
Commercial  community  of  the  Rand.  Merchants  declare  business  to  be  very  dull. 
Naval  operations  in  the  Baltic  have  so  affected  shipping  that,  according  to  the 
Lourende  Marques  Guardian,  "  Timber-laden  ships  from  the  Baltic  and  White  sea 
carried  only  6,000  standards  to  Delagoa  Bay  in  1914,  whereas  in  1913,  20,000  standards 
were  imported  from  the  same  ports  of  origin.  These  arrivals  cover  the  imports  of  such 
staple  lines  as  deals,  scantlings,  planed  boards,  etc.,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  timber 
supply.  The  above  figures  focus  the  significant  fact  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
these  imports  in  1914  as  compared  with  1913,  of  no  less  than  70  per  cent. 
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Investigation  of  local  conditions  in  the  timber  trade  reveals  the  fact  that  ample 
supplies  are  being-  carried  to  meet  any  normal  demands  in  the  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
building  trade  has  fallen  off  very  heavily  and  the  mines  are  confining  themselves  to 
maintenance  work,  merely  complying  with  the  safety  law  in  timbering,  and  using 
local  timber  for  this  purpose.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  decision  of  Germany  to 
make  timber  contraband  has  made  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  fresh  supplies 
inevitable.  The  overland  journey  to  the  Norwegian  ports  and  the  increased  freights 
account  for  the  fact  that  Baltic  timber  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  American,  and  as 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  further  rise  in  Baltic  timber  prices,  the  present  would  seem  to 
offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  Canadian  timber  exporters  to  send  representatives 
to  canvas  the  South  African  market.  Such  a  course  is  the  more  advisable  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  local  merchants  are  gradually  depleting  their  stocks  and  are  taking  no 
steps  for  their  replenishment.  It  is  expected  that  the  termination  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  will  bring  about  a  period  of  prosperity  in  South  Africa '  generally  and  the 
Rand  in  particular,  which  should  give  considerable  impetus  to  renewed  activity  in  the 
building  trade,  and  resuscitate  long  deferred  plans  of  expansion  in  the  mining  industry 
and  its  consequent  programme  of  new  construction.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  mean  the  repatriation  of  many  men  now  in  Europe, 
and  that  this  will  cause  heavy  demands  upon  the  vessels  most  available,  and  con- 
sequently, further  disorganise  shipping  for  several  months.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  Canadian  exporters  of  timber  have  an  opportunity  to  capture  business  in  these 
markets. 

MARKET   FOR  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

After  three  successive  years  of  drought  throughout  South  Africa,  this  season 
has  witnessed  a  record  rainfall.  Though  the  rebellion  seriously  interfered  with  planting 
and  seeding,  there  has  been  such  a  large  harvest  that  the  average  has  been  exceeded. 
The  surplus  crop  of  potatoes  is  so  considerable  that  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
are  warranted,  with  the  prospect  of  large  profits.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  at  the  Witwatersrand  Agricultural  Show,  just  closed,  there 
was  a  very  creditable  display  of  Canadian  made  Potato  Planters  and  Potato  Raisers, 
which  are  in  increasing  demand. 

The  tendency  amongst  farmers  throughout  the  Union  is  to  procure  the  very  best 
and  most  modern  types  of  Agricultural  machinery. 

IRRIGATION  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Notwithstanding  the  record  rainfall,  provident  farmers,  profiting  by  experience 
during  the  years  of  drought,  are  prosecuting,  so  far  as  their  means  will  permit,  the 
irrigation  schemes  recommended  as  most  feasible  in  their  respective  circumstances. 
Irrigation  is  proving  very  successful  in  South  Africa. 

In  a  recent  lecture  at  Johannesburg,  Mr.  F.  K.  Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  gave  the  following  example  of  the  financial  benefit  of  scientifically 
planned  irrigation: — 

"  The  following  results  obtained  by  a  farmer  in  the  Klip  River  Valley,  though  no 
doubt  unusually  good,  illustrate  the  profit  which  may  be  made  by  irrigation.  At  this 
farm  there  are  some  sixty  acres  cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  furrow  had 
been  constructed  to  lead  water  from  the  river  on  to  the  lands,  but  through  one  cause 
and  another  it  delivered  little  water  to  the  crops,  which  depended  till  the  present 
season  (1914)  largely  on  the  rainfall.  Last  season  the  results  obtained  without  proper 
irrigation  were: — 

800  bales  oat  hay  at  4|d   £15 

60  bags  wheat  at  20s   60 

400  bales  Lucerne  hay  at  5s   100 


Value  of  produce,  1913 


£175 
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"  After  the  above  crops  had  been  harvested,  a  suction  gas  plant  was  installed, 
driving  a  centrifugal  pump  to  deliver  900  gallons  per  minute  against  a  head,  from  all 
causes,  of  50  feet.  During  the  exceptionally  dry  season  of  1914  the  lands  were  fully 
irrigated  by  pumping,  with  the  following  result:— 


1,600  bales  oat  hay  at  4|d   £     30    0  0 

180  bags  wheat  at  20s   180    0  0 

5,000  bales  Lucerne  at  5s   1,250    0  0 

1,500  bags  potatoes  at  12s.  6d   937  10  0 


Value  of  produce,  1914   £2,397  10  0 


"  For  purposes  of  comparison,  average  market  values  of  produce  are  assumed. 
Nineteen  tons  of  Natal  Anthracite  costing  about  £26,  were  supplied  when  the  plant  was 
erected,  some  still  being  on  hand,  and  wages  possibly  account  for  £50  or  more;  so  that 
whatever  charges  are  made  against  the  value  of  the  produce  for  interest,  depreciation 
and  cost  of  working  the  lands,  there  is  undoubtedly  in  this  instance,  a  large  margin  of 
profit." 

DEMAND  FOR  WINDMILLS. 

Figures  such  as  the  above  encourage  the  South  African  farmers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  mechanical  devices  and  practical  measures  most  approved  by  scientific  experts. 
It  is  not  every  farmer,  however,  who  can  afford  a  suction  gas  plant,  other  farmers 
therefore  avail  themselves  of  less  expensive  machinery  which  invariably  shows  a  return 
on  the  outlay  involved.  Consequently  the  majority  of  the  farms  throughout  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Free  State  have  at  least  one  windmill.  There  is  a  general  and 
constant  demand  for  windmills  throughout  South  Africa  and  in  more  than  one  dorp  in 
these  two  provinces  there  may  be  seen  more  windmills  than  houses.  The  majority  of 
those  imported  come  from  the  United  States.  Two  South  African  firms  manufacture 
a  fairly  good  windmill.  There  is  room  for  competition,  however,  and  the  following 
pointers  may  assist  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  production  of  a  windmill  which 
will  satisfy  the  South  African  requirements. 

POINTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

A  common  fault  in  imported  windmills  is  that  the  tower  is  of  too  light  con- 
struction, mostly  2-inch  angle  iron  is  employed.  In  a  light  breeze  no  harm  will  come 
to  a  light  wheel  mounted  on  a  tower  employing  no  heavier  angle  iron..  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  prevailing  winds,  varying  from  10  to  15  miles  per  hour,  are 
frequently  and  suddenly  increased  to  violent  gales  with  a  velocity  of  50  to  70  m.p.h.,  a 
windmill  must  be  specially  constructed  to  survive  such  violence. 

It  is  generaly  advisable  to  employ  a  light  wheel  which  will  start  work  in  a  3-4 
m.p.h.  wind  and  which  can  still  be  used  when  the  wind  increases  to  12-15  m.p.h.  As  a 
safeguard  against  excessive  velocity  the  wheel  should  be  provided  with  a  device  which 
would  automatically  disengage  the  wheel  on  the  wind  attaining  the  maximum  velocity 
to  which  the  wheel  may  be  safely  exposed.  The  peculiar  merits  of  each  windmill  are 
to  be  found  as  a  rule  in  some  special  feature  of  the  headgear.  Certain  United  States 
manufacturers  have  provided  their  local  agents  with  attractive  miniature  models  of 
their  windmills.  A  Canadian  manufacturer  desiring  to  gain  a  foothold  in  this  market 
should  provide  an  aluminium  model  of  the  headgear  of  his  windmill  in  addition  to 
sending  descriptive  literature  and  quotations  f.o.b.,  Montreal. 

Manufacturers  of  pumps  and  pumping-gear  might  also  with  advantage  forward 
catalogues  and  quotations. 
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TRADE  AXD  COMMERCE 


TRINIDAD. 

Report  op  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  Edgar-  Tripp.) 

Port-of-Spain,  April  2S,  1915. 

SUGAR  TO  VANCOUVER  VIA  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Aii  event  of  some  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  British  West 
!  s  is  about  to  occur  by  the  shipment  of  the  first  cargo  of  sugar  to  Vancouver  via 
the  Panama  canal.  The  Harrison  steamer  Student  has  been  chartered  for  the  purpose 
and  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days,  when  she  will  load  about  2,400  tons  from  a  leading 
sugar  factory,  which  is  stated  to  be  harvesting  a  crop  that  will  yield  some  16,000  tons 
of  grey  crystals  suitable  for  the  Canadian  market.  The  total  sugar  crop  which  finishes 
about  June,  is  estimated  at  something  over  the  average  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
with  the  favourable  prices  due  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the  position  of  the  industry  is 
stronger  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  Planters  and  proprietors  still  hesitate  about 
embarking  the  extra  capital  which  would  be  necessary  if  in  future  the  empire's  demand 
for  sugar  is  to  be  mainly  supplied  from  the  British  tropical  countries  instead  of  being 
obtained  principally  from  Germany  as  hitherto.  The  doubt  is  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  mother  country  in  respect  to  Germany  and  Austria  as  exist- 
ing before  the  war  will  be  resumed  after  peace  is  signed.  If  so,  no  further  capital  for 
investment  in  sugar  estates  will  be  forthcoming. 

BEET  ROOT  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND. 

x\n  interesting  circumstance  in  this  connection  is  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  beet  root  sugar  industry  in  England.  When  questioned  in  Parliament  on  the 
matter,  the  Government  announced  that  there  was  no  intention  at  any  rate  for  the 
present  to  impose  an  excise  duty  equivalent  to  the  import  duty  on  such 
home-grown  sugar,  thus  affording  it  the  preference  which  has  always  been  denied 
to  British  sugar  grown  elsewhere.  The  position  invites  comment,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Agricultural  Society  was 
appointed  jointly  to  consider  and  report  regarding  it.  The  first  impulse  was  to  protest 
against  differential  treatment  between  the  British  farmer  and  the  British  West  Indian 
planter  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  but  on  reflection  it  was  decided  to  welcome 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  as  an  indication  that  the  previous  policy  of  favour  to 
the  foreigner  would  be  no  longer  upheld.  It  was  further  thought  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  previous  actions  to  penalize  colonial  for  the  benefit  of  English-grown 
sugar.  The  Government  would,  therefore,  surely  place  the  colonies  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  British  producer  in  British  markets.  The  joint  committee  reported  accord- 
ingly, and  their  representations  have  been  duly  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

THE  CACAO  CROP. 

Cacao,  the  premier  product  of  the  colony  from  the  point  of  monetary  value  to 
the  proprietors,  if  not  of  the  public  value  of  sugar  cultivation  by  reason  of  the  greater 
distribution  of  proceeds  of  the  latter  in  the  way  of  labour,  etc.,  amongst  the  masses, 
again  promises  well,  the  crop  to  date  being  quite  up  to  average,  whilst  present  prices 
are  about  30  per  cent  over  those  ruling  for  some  years  past.  The  year  1914  wafc  a 
record  one  so  far  as  the  quantity  exported  is  concerned.  Direct  exports  to  Canada, 
although  not  so  large  as  was  hoped,  seem  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

The  trade  statistics  for  1914  have  been  published  but  without  figures  and  dia- 
grams, giving  comparisons  with  previous  years,  and  without  the  report  of  the  Collector 
of  Customs.    As  soon  as  these  appear  a  report  will  be  submitted. 
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I m forts  for  Consumption. 


Dutiable  goods 
Free  goods  . . . 


Total  imports,  merchandi 
Coin  and  bullion  


Total  imports 


Duty  collected 


Exports. 


Canadian  produce — 

The  mine   

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce  

Agricultural  products   

Manufactures     ... 

Miscellaneous  

Totals,  Canadian  produce  .... 

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise . . . 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports  

Aggregate  trade  


Imports  by  Countries. 


Australia  

British  Africa  

M     East  Indies  

ii  Guiana  

ii     West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British   

Argentine  Republic   

Belgium  

France   

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

3ther  foreign  


Extorts  by  Counthiks. 

Australia  

British  Africa  

ii      East  Indies  

it     Guiana   . .  . 

,i      West  Indies,  including  Bermuda 

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Other  British   

Argentine  Republic  

Belgium  '  

France  

Germany  

Holland  

Japan  

United  States  

Other  foreign  


Twelve  Months  Ended  March. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

$ 

% 

$ 

s 

335,204,452 

441,518,008 

410  1 30  474 

279  717  254 

180,144/249 

228',482,'l81 

208,198,400 

175  054  117 

521,348,701 

070,000,189 

G 18, 328, 874 

445,371,371 

2f^035,'881 

5,'  427,'  979 

15'  235,'  305 

131, 992',  992 

547,482,582 

075,428,108 

033,504,179 

587,304,303 

87,548,530 

115,039,100 

107,144,045 

79,183,489 

41,324,516 

57,442,540 

59,039,054 

51,740,989 

10,704,078 

10,330,721 

20,023,500 

19,087,008 

40,892,074 

43,255,000 

42,792,137 

42,050,083 

48,210,054 

44,784,593 

53,349,119 

74,390,743 

107,143,375 

150,145.001 

198,220,029 

134,740,050 

35,830,284 

43,092,708 

57,443,452 

85,539,501 

111,676 

97,311 

121,088 

003,802 

3^5  7^4  fiftO 

431   F,Q.Q  ISO 

40Q  41  S  K3K 

1  7  4<19  OQA 

91  31 3  7 'ft 

93  84S  7S5 

59  093  C73 

307,710,151 

„,>r)  0-_ 

377,008,3oo 

455,437,224 

401,442,509 

7,001,099 

10,103,702 

23,500,704 

29,300,308 

315,317,250 

393,232,057 

478,997,928 

490,808,877 

862,69§,832 

1,008,000,225 

1  112  502  107 

1,078,173,240 

431,701 

443,381 

713,111 

412,205 

384,544 

269,456 

522,910 

338,403 

5,007,557 

0,888,598 

7,218,987 

0.547,548 

5,325,727 

.1,OOU,  /  DO 

Q  1  iillO 

/>,  l<o,4t)Z 

z,:<yo,0o4 

5,750,004 

0,017,130 

4.354,849 

6,180,201 

1,841,891 

2,050,074 

1,841,351 

1,245,100 

l'  331^337 

3'o6o'oo9 

3^102'o00 

3,908,616 

110  807  414 

1  38^059^429 

13V.M2.703 

9o',085',840 

998,401 

l]  494,'  121 

1,434,542 

.s',  555^  220 

3,007!"09 

4,'  Uio',895 

2', 603, 128 

3,304' 787 

3'  682'  718 

4,020,178 

4,491,126 

1,875,963 

ll' 74  4, 664 

15' 379, 704 

14!, 276, 378 

8^440,180 

H,09o'o05 

14,214,547 

14,580^223 

5,086,986 

2, 423,'  902 

3, 109,' 55  4 

3,015,450 

1 ',700/250 

9  51 5'  035 

3^  503^3 

2, 004 ,216 

2,' 783.'  or. 

350  358  17(t 

441455,855 

410^780' 091 

428,616*927 

18  075  81 4 

27 ] 131,289 

20^01^080 

20,'  145]  006 

3,950,895 

3,990,387 

4,705,000 

5,551,686 

2,491,500 

3,474,311 

3,930,731 

t,74*,354 

308,579 

402,449 

Obb,  7  rJ 

686,041 

583,530 

030,480 

652,730 

678,797 

4,570,855 

4,399,130 

4,894,978 

4,735,055 

•1,284,203 

4,728,202 

4,770,200 

4.481,170 

1,340,882 

1,698,093 

1,935,870 

2,023.855 

151,853,054 

177,982,002 

222,322. 766 

211,758,863 

7H5,65l 

1,015,287 

2,100,208 

2,296,577 

2,975,984 

2,203,824 

2,185,273 

03!).  10!) 

3  732.222 

4,808,997 

4,819,843 

3,259,359 

2  123,705 

2,r>7<>,497 

3,810,502 

1  1,595,705 

3,814,914 

3, 102,394 

4,433,7:^0 

2,102,010 

1,782,720 

2,735,819 

5,508,800 

5,254,829 

487,5.68 

1,139,598 

1,589,067 

l,037,(Mil 

120,534,0!)3 

167,110,382 

200, 450, 373 

215,409,326 

9,70!),  91 7 

10  SI 4, 199 

10,170.271 

10,892,474 
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No.  2. — Principal  Articles  Imported  for  Consumption  into  Canada. 


Twelve  Months  Ending  March. 


Articles  [mported. 


Ale,  beer  and  porter  

Animals,  living  

Books,  periodicals,  etc  

Breadstuff  s  

Bricks,  tiles,  clays  and  mfrs.  of  

(  'arriages,  caits,  wagons,  cars,  etc.  .  .  . 

Cement    

Coal,  coke,  etc  

Cocoa,  chocolate,  etc  

Coffee  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Cottons  

Curtains  

1  ►rues,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc  

Earthenware, 'china  and  graniteware. 

Electric  apparatus   

Fancy  goods  

Fish  


Flax,  hemp,  jute  and  mfrs.  of  

Fruits  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of    

Glass   

Gloves  and  mitts    

Grasses,  fibres  and  mfrs.  of   

Grease  

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta  percha,  India-rubber  and  mfrs.  of. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  etc   

Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  

Leather  and  mfrs.  of  

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  


Brass  and  mfrs.  of  , 

Copper  and  mfrs.  of  

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Tin  and  mfrs.  of  

Musical  instruments  

Oils   

Oilcloth...   

Paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etc 

Paints  and  colours   

Paper  and  mfrs.  of  

Precious  stones   

Provisions  

Ribbons   

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  and  mfrs.  of  

Soap ...     

Spirits  and  wines  

Sugar,  molasses,  etc   

Tea  

Tobacco  

Vegetables  

Watches  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of  

Wool  and  mfrs.  of    


Total  value  of  Principal  and  other  articles 
Imported  : — 

Dutiable  Goods  

Free  Goods    


Total  imports,  merchandise. 
Coin  and  bullion  , . .  


Total  Imports 


1914. 


1,338,893 
2,514,720 
0,754,369 
9,425,512 
3,268,147 

20,097,851 
352,134 

49,035,* 
2,732,046 
2,402,218 
4,446,990 

37,601,310 
594,841 

14,638,075 
3,131,305 
8,924,314 
4,879,431 
2,172,900 
8.963,057 

17,233,223 
3,754,626 
5,074,520 
2,722,130 
1,704,191 
1,105,264 
1,283,417 
8,994,301 
5,452,457 
8,831,010 
8,454,176 
148,282,870 


4,415,202 
6,581,485 
119,221,241 
6,357,768 
2,154,737 

17,095,226 
2,314,378 
1,948,575 
2,160,669 
8,043,368 
3,397,227 

10,813,459 
1,820,037 
1,671,000 

14,348,441 
9,689,305 
1,323,010 
7,046,948 

17,949,396 
6,649,716 
6,899,218 
3,306,930 
1,574,261 

24,675,869 

31,438,223 


1915. 


410,130,474 
208,198,400 


618,328,874 
15,235,305 


633,564,179 


Total. 


697,135 
1,228,485 
5,854,186 

13,982,469 
2,087,197 
8,523,415 
132,492 

38,619,640 
2,140,300 
1,953,611 
3,286,793 

27,398,613 
389,272 

13,449,067 
1,940,765 
6,035,689 
3,175,566 
1,699,235 
6,437,516 

15,469.040 
2,239,449 
3,524,352 
1,768,106 
2,149,949 
996,690 
1.163,702 
7,766,861 
3,789,461 

]  2,842,558 
7,058,912 

84,365,973 


2,948,819 
3,560,855 

64,758,853 
4.790,964 
1,418,276 

13,345,322 
1,292,820 
1,163,719 
1.571,637 
5,764,379 
1,891,284 
5,935,494 
1.761,857 
2,364,998 
7,864,092 
8,139,359 
1,196,990 
5,331,385 

19,032,782 
7,364,250 
5,801,378 
3,039,359 
876,179 

14,505,163 

24,808,158 


279,717,254 
175,654,117 


455,371,371 
131,992,992 


587,364,363 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


242,719 
79,514 
1,266,826 
589,637 
267,389 
396,656 
35,054 
168,928 
955,289 
192,075 
397,186 
12,572,657 
283,067 
2,351,277 
1,133,332 
715,198 
1,243,082 
200,503 
3,730,941 
644,325 
395,053 
775,872 
763,082 
40,343 
12,587 
378,756 
1,877,090 
1,452,493 
755,035 
1,185,851 
9,976,955 


231,578 
3-1,385 

7,402,894 
973,802 
81,329 
416,123 
955,172 
359,927 
458,945 

1,254,23C 

1,280,052 
449,154 
670,057 
350,844 

2,467,701 

2,562,157 
120,777 

2,694,887 
591,240 

2,749,368 
465,174 
142,106 
96,059 
314,353 
18,264,523 


67,936,316 
22,146,862 


90,083,178 
2,662 


900,85,840 


From  United 
States. 


433,964 
1,041,946 
4,353,994 
10,608,191 
1,814,855 
8,075,358 
94,127 
38,449,768 
683,335 
235,662 
2,887,038 
13,487,310 
74,399 
8,449,308 
396,845 
5,137,382 
1,077,857 
513,392 
1,062,200 
12,432,903 
1,488,863 
2,009,956 
279,072 
1,901,119 
978,026 
757,041 
4,998,131 
1,958,987 
5,134,606 
5,842,857 
71,567,725 


2,621,786 
3,506,052 
55,421,360 
3,704,062 
1,214,495 
12,326,867 

333,718 

686,897 

979,724 
4,032,345 

137,295 
3,821,778 

181,104 
1,889,285 
5,213,211 
1,695,488 

939,149 
82,170 
1,703,043 
76,557 
4,460,495 
2,552,114 

533,457 
13,642,472 
5,018,662 


168,658,299 
127,974,207 


296,632,506 
131,984.-121 


428.616,927 
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No.  3. — Principal  Articles  of  Canadian  Produce  Exported  from  Canada. 


Articles  Exported . 


Animals,  living — Total  

Cattle  

Horses  

Sheep  

Breadstuffs — Total    ,  

Barley    

Bran  

Cereal  foods  

Oats  

Oatmeal  

Wheat  

Wheat  flour    

Coal,  coke,  cinders  and  charcoal  ,  

Cordage,  rope  and  twine  

Fish— Total  

Cod,  etc.,  dry  salted..  

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Fruits— Total  

Apples,  fresh  

Furs,  skins  and  mfrs.  of  

Hay  

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur   . 

Leather  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Sole  and  upper   , 

Metals,  minerals,  etc. — Total  

Aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Asbestos  

Copper   

Gold-bearing  quartz,  dust,  etc  = 

Iron  and  steel  and  mfrs.  of  

Nickel    

Silver  

Paper    

Potatoes  

Provisions — Total  

Butter  

Cheese  

Meats— Bacon  and  hams  .  

Seeds  

Settlers'  effects  

Whisky  

Wood  and  mfrs.  of — Total  

Logs   

Lumber — Deals,  pine  

H       spruce  and  other  

Laths,  palings  and  pickets  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber,  square  

Wood  blocks  for  pulp  

Wood  pulp  

Total  Value  of  Principal  and  other  Articles  Exported  : 

Canadian  produce   

Foreign  produce  

Total  exports,  merchandise  

CJoin  and  bullion  

Total  Exports  


Twelve  Months  Ended  March. 


1914. 

1915. 

Total. 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  United 
States. 

$ 

9,455,083 

7,906,794 
783,631 
128,493 

14,930,992 

9,267,534 
1,842,367 
286,612 

1,393,105 

$ 

13,387,158 

9,152,589 
439,924 
280,034 

1,382,345 

163,243,733 

116,069,304 

91,104,573 

7,966,350 

6,513,557 
1,789,939 
2,166,330 
13,379,849 
488,589 
117,719,217 
20,581,079 
4,040, 130 
513,657 

20,130,605 

3,262,025 
946,341 
1,970,402 
8,961,126 
287,844 
74,293,548 
24,610,946 
4,711,839 
1,124,201 

2,520,084 
53,042 
1,474,907 
4,067,540 
275,786 
66,363,044 
15,901,713 
96,834 
106,831 

203,118 
778,626 
24,559 
1,536,465 
3,928 
4,223,505 
232,967 
3,604,581 
889,122 

19,325,888 

5,422,281 

8,254,208 

4,564,731 
2,983,987 
6,631,437 

4,121,962 
3,013,782 
4,948,723 

54,134 
1,123,691 
4,018,304 

1,357,079 
892,442 
17,216 

4,585,916 

3,599,372 

3,074,040 

223,515 

3,465,475 
5,667,749 
1,787,050 
9,202,972 

2,657,115 
2,799,205 
2,232,558 
7,729,920 

2,460,413 
1,328,627 
88,813 
7,634 

61,445 
1,353,972 
629,728 
7,713,916 

3,213,941 

10,807,289 

4,669,680 

3,694,210 

2,450,407 

5,046,991 

2,826,829 

2,553,329 

68,782,905 

64,324,705 

19,806,266 

37,607,762 

1,885,074 
2,891,669 
9,489,729 
13,326,755 
11,374,981 
5,374,738 
20,971,538 
12,086,896 
1,127,541 

2,318,800 
2,227,387 
7,545,246 
15,406,510 
14,555,262 
5,0(53,656 
13,516,390 
15, 50!),  582 
696,783 

810,227 
513,877 
853,900 
105,324 
5,964,775 
1,601,251 
8,848,064 
594,453 
71,447 

1,264,109 
1,437,653 
6,691,346 

15,294,355 
2,972,297 
3,439,539 
4,274,734 

12,879,204 
34,765 

25,041,352 

43,192,640 

35,361,533 

6,544,870 

309,046 
18,868,785 
4,033,106 
26,076,002 
2,841,408 
1,038,365 

639,625 
19,213,501 
14,464,742 
10,809,781 
3,681,709 

860,932 

150,612 
18,936,704 
12,456,575 
1.087,728 
' 356 '918 
22,142 

268,541 
39,461 
1,981,141 
!),  645,882 
3,211,798 

709,036 

49,988,486 
442,343 
1,408,709 
6,547,854 
1,926,451 

in  c; i  a  t  no 

19,514, '28 
1,775,619 
539,195 
7,388,770 
6,364,824 

52,669,591 

11,717,292 

38,647,070 

1,258,933 
1,148,738 
6,393,420 
1,912,341 
18,922.445 
2,987,764 
532,955 
6,817,311 
9,266,161 

26,085 
1,073,420 
5,829,977 
27,257 
1,580,251 
2,475 
519,234 

1,232,377 
'  55.951 
507^388 
1,808.607 
15,978,499 
2,945,159 
5,946 
6.817,311 
7,443, SI  4 

1,496,321 

431,588,439 
23,848,785 

409,418,836 
52,023,673 

461,442,509 
29,366,368 

490,808,877 

186,668,554 
25,089,164 

173,320,216 
13,022,640 

23,560,704 

211,757,718 
1,145 

186,342,856 
29,000,  170 

478,997,928 

211,758,863 

215,409,326 

80611— 2£ 
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INQUIRY  FOR  WIRE  NAILS. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  709,  appearing  in  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  department  by  Mr.  F.  Dane, 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow.  This  refers  to  an  Edinburgh  firm  of  leather 
merchants  who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  the  following  classes  of  nails: — 

No.  1.  Wire  hobs,  4s.  "  D  "  or  round. 

2.  Wire  hobs,  4s.  "  W  "  or  square. 

3.  Machine  wrought  hobs,  2s.  "  W"  or  square,  cut  shanks. 

4.  Machine  wrought  hobs,  2s.  "W"  or  square,  square  shanks, 
o.  Machine  wrought  hobs,' 2s.  fancy  square,  square  shanks. 

6.  Machine  wrought  bills,  §  by  8. 

7.  Machine  wrought  bills,  f  by  10. 

8.  Protector  studs,  4s.  (the  sample  is  "cast,"  but  it  is  "wire"  required). 

Those  interested  should  communicate  with  the  department,  requesting  the  name 
and  address  of  the  firm  referred  to  in  Trade  Inquiry  No.  709.  Samples  of  the  nails 
have  been  forwarded  and  may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  information  from  a  correspondent  in  Hankow, 
China,  which  outlines  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with 
that  country.  Mention  is  made  of  the  way  in  which  the  German  trade  with  China 
was  built  up.  An  opinion  is  expressed  that  unless  Canadian  firms  make  sustained  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  develop,  business  in  the  same  careful  and  painstaking  way  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  done  between  the  two 
countries.  Owing  to  the  more  or  less  limited  demand  that  would  at  first  exist,  a  com- 
pany dealing  in  a  number  of  articles  would  be  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  if  it 
confined  itself  to  one  line.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  field,  a  company  seeking  to 
develop  trade  between  Canada  and  China  could  decide  what  Canadian  products  would 
be  in  most  demand  in  that  country.  The  following  are  some  of  the  products  which 
are  mentioned  as  likely  to  find  an  increasing  market  in  China: — Lumber,  flour, 
butter,  milk  (condensed),  apples,  canned  goods,  stoves  and  sewing  machines.  Some 
notes  with  reference  to  the  market  in  Central  China  for  a  few  of  these  products 
might,  therefore,  be  of  interest. 

LUMBER  TRADE  OF  HANKOW. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  importation  of  foreign  lumber  into  Hankow  is  done  through 
a  firm  of  Shanghai  merchants  who  are  understood  to  have  extensive  lumber  interest? 
in  British  Columbia.  It  is  thought  possible  that  a  part  of  the  lumber  they  import 
into  China  comes  from  Canada  although  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Customs  Reports.  Immediate  prospects,  for  the  lumber  possibilities  in  Hankow  arc 
not  favourable  owing  to  the  dislocation  of  business  caused  by  the  European  war. 
The  commercial  and  railway  development,  however,  of  which  Hankow  is  destined  to 
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be  the  centre  in  the  near  future,  will  mean  an  increasing  demand  for  timber,  and  the 
total  amount  which  will  be  required  within  the  next  ten  years  will,  no  doubt,  be  very 
great. 

Hankow  is  situated  at  the  meeting  place  of  an  extensive  system  of  inland  water- 
ways and  can  be  reached  by  deep  draught  ocean  steamers  for  eight  months  of  the 
year.  It  is  also  the  crossroads  of  the  trunk  railway  lines,  both  north  and  south  and 
cast  and  west,  which  are  either  completed  or  projected.  The  construction  of  these 
railways  and  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  Hankow  will  mean  an  increasing  demand 
for  timber. 

The  manager  of  the  firm  of  Shanghai  merchants  referred  to  above,  the  name  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  department  (refer  File  No.  A-326),  has 
reported  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  lumber  trade  during  the  year  1914 : — 

"  The  year  1914  opened  as  a  very  promising  one  in  view  of  the  start  in  railway 
construction  in  this  centre.  In  fact,  the  railways  closed  contracts  for  eight  million 
board  feet  of  Oregon  pine;  half  of  the  quantity,  however,  was  later  cancelled  on 
account  of  the  outbreak  of  European  conflict,  which  caused  a  stoppage  to  the  supply 
of  funds  to  the  railways,  who  received  their  moneys  in  regular  monthly  instilments 
from  Europe. 

*'  The  entire  import  of  Oregon  pine  during  1914  amounts  to  fourteen  million  feet. 
Besides  Japanese  timber  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  six  million  feet.  Japanese 
timber  is  mostly  used  for  the  construction  of  native  houses. 

"  The  prospects  for  the  future  are  very  gloomy,  building  construction  has  stopped, 
specially  for  godowns  and  warehouses,  for  which  usually  large  quantities  of  timber 
were  supplied." 

The  customs  returns  as  to  the  imports  of  lumber  at  the  port  of  Hankow  for  the 
years  1908,  1912  and  1913  are  as  follows:— 


Year. 

Beams,  Hardwood. 

Beams,  Softv/ood. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Shanghai. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Shanghai. 

1008  

1912  

Feet. 

19,915 
90,032 
127,800 

Feet. 

20,400 
4,455 
5,486 

Feet. 

6,481,017 
4,049,261 
4,550,292 

Feet. 

381,712 
313,738 
249,986 

Year. 

Planks,  Hardwood. 

Hanks,  Softwood. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Shanghai. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Shanghai. 

1908  

Feet. 

Feet. 

23,969 
31,609 
72,032 

Feet. 

7,928,682 
9,349,109 
14,473,707 

Feet. 

1,131,133 
1,883,860 
3,889,941 

1912  

1913  

4,203 
1,872 

Hardwood  is  reckoned  in  cubic  feet,  softwood  in  ordinary  board  feet. 


MARKET  FOR  FLOUR  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA. 

The  inhabitants  of  Central  China  are  primarily  a  rice  eating  people.  They  have,, 
nevertheless,  always  consumed  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat,  and  this  amount  is 
undoubtedly  increasing.  Wheat  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  making  of  cakes,  a 
kind  of  steamed  bread  and  a  certain  dish  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English 
but  which  resembles  macaroni  in  some  respects.    Originally  the  wheat  was  ground  in. 
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small  hand  mills  ami  the  flour  was  very  coarse  and  dark.  There  are  at  present  many 
modern  flour  mills  in  China,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  flour 
now  available1  compared  to  the  former  product  that  accounts  for  its  increasing  con- 
sumption. The  wheat  in  Central  China  is  a  winter  crop,  sown  in  the  autumn  and 
harvested  in  May,  after  which  the  fields  are  planted  with  rice. 

One  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  importation  of  Canadian  flour  into  China 
constanl  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  silver.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
(Gold  $1.00  -Mexican  $2.40  approximately1),  it  is  practically  impossible  for  Canadian 
flour  to  compete  with  the  product  of  the  local  mills  using  Chinese  wheat.  At  present 
Oregon  flour  retails  at  for  Mexican  $5.00  to  $5.50  per  50  pound  sack,  while  the 
highesl  grade  local  flour  retails  at  $3.00  per  50  pound  sack.  Chinese  flour  makes  a 
Foreign  bread  which  has  a  good  taste  but  is  very  dark.  It  is  stated  that  the  Chinese 
prefer  the  home  milled  flour  for  making  the  so-called  Chinese  macaroni.    It  is  prob- 

.  however,  that  American  or  Canadian  flour  has  never  been  tried  to  any  extent 
in  Hankow  on  account  of  its  higher  pi  ice. 

There  are  four  flour  mills  in  Hankow  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  90,000 
50  pound  sacks  per  month,  running  day  and  night.  At  present  the  actual  product 
if  these  mills  is  about  55,000  sacks  per  month.  Three  grades  of  flour  are  produced. 
The  wheat  comes  from  the  provinces  of  Hunan,  Hupeh  and  Honan  and  even  some 
from  Szchuan.  Owing  to  the  increasing  consumption  of  flour  the  production  of  wheat 
in  these  provinces  with  the  exception  of  Honan,  which  has  always  been  a  wheat- 
eating  province,  has  increased  in  recent  years. 

A  sample  of  Chinese  wheat  supplied  by  one  of  the  local  mills  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  it  may  be  inspected  for 
purposes  of  comparison  on  application. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  send  out  a  food  expert  to  study  the  present  use  of 
flonr  by  the  Chinese  in  their  cooking.  By  this  means  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  articles  of  food  that  the  Chinese  make  from  wheat  flour  might  be  suggested  and 
in  the  end  would  result  in  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  such  articles.  If 
Canadian  flour  could  be  associated  with  such  improvements  its  future  consumption 
on  a  large  scale  in  China  might  be  assured. 

The  importation  of  foreign  flour  into  Hankow  is  very  small  and  is  for  the  most 
part  done  through  Shanghai.  What  flour  that  is  imported  is  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed by  foreigners  resident  in  the  district.  The  Customs  Returns  of  foreign  flonr 
imported  into  Hankow  for  the  years  1908,  1912,  and  1913  are  as  follows: — 

From  Foreign  Countries.    From  Shanghai. 


Year.  Piculs.  Piculs. 

1908   351  2,275 

1912   431  11,521 

1913    242  3,741 


A  picul  is  about  133  lbs. 

The  following  amounts  of  native  flour  were  exported  from  Hankow  mostly  to 
other  ports  on  the  Yangtze  river: — 

Piculs. 

1908   86,047 

1912   214,049 

1913   318,587 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  APPLES. 

Selected  apples  were  recently  being  sold  on  the  Hankow  market  under  the 
description  "  Finest  American."  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  these  apples 
were  grown  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  of  British  Columbia.  Other  apples  available  on 
the  Chinese  market  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  Australia  and  Japan. 
Australian  apples  do  not  compete  with  Canadian  as  their  season  is  different.  The 
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present  price,  however,  of  British  Columbia  apples — •Mexican  $12.00  to  $14.00  per 
case — is  prohibitive  to  general  use.  Japanese  apples  of  good  quality  are  sold  for 
Mexican  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  case.  If  Canadian  apples  could  be  sold  for  Mexican  $7.00 
to  $'8.00  per  case  they  would,  owing  to  their  superior  quality,  be  in  great  demand. 

CANADIAN    STOVES    IN  CHINA. 

As  indicating  the  possibilities  along  certain  lines  of  trade  the  case  of  Canadian 
stoves  may  be  instanced.  A  Canadian  make  of  stove  was  introduced  some  years  ago 
by  a  Canadian  missionary  who  imported  the  same  for  his  own  use.  The  excellence 
and  cheapness  of  this  stove  so  commended  itself  that  it  has  been  bought  by  many  of 
the  foreigners  living  in  the  district,  and  at  present  the  majority  of  the  missionaries' 
homes  in  Wuchang  have  Canadian  heating  stoves. 


DEMAND  FOR  CATTLE  IN  FRANCE. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  588  on 
the  possibility  for  the  eventual  importation  of  cattle  into  France,  an  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Central  Syndicate  of  French  farmers  on  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  importation  of  live  cattle  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  into 
France  should  be  of  interest.  The  following  translation  of  this  article  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner 
General  at  Paris,  may  therefore  be  appended: — 

THE  NATIONAL  CATTLE  HERD. 

The  question  of  the  national  cattle  herd  is,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
of  great  importance.  The  war  requirements  since  July  last,  as  well  as  the  invasion  of 
certain  departments,  have  caused  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  herd,  which  is  estimated 
at  4,000,000  head  to  the  30th  of  June  next. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  requirements  of  the  armies  will  be 
felt  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Under  which  conditions,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the 
French  herd  will  have  decreased  by  about  40  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

As  the  exports  from  France  previous  to  the  month  of  July,  1914  were  of  little 
importance  and  were  compensated  by  imports  from  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  as  on 
the  other  hand  the  increase  of  the  national  herd  has  only  amounted  to  500,000  head 
in  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say  3-8  per  cent,  it  follows  that  the  normal  consumption, 
which  represents  annually  2,000,000  bulls  and  cows  and  3,500,000  calves,  was  assured 
by  the  natural  contribution  of  the  French  herd. 

This  will  not  by  any  means  be  the  case  after  the  war  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
animals  which  are  used  for  draught  purposes  will  not  be  available. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  consider,  even  now,  the  purchase  of  foreign  cattle  to 
take  care  of  the  requirements  of  meat  consumption  and  agriculture. 

In  the  case  of  consumption,  part  of  it  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  import  of  frozen 
meat  of  first  quality. 

As  regard  the  introduction  of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  the  breeds  in  Canada  and  those 
in  the  northern  and  central  districts  of  the  United  States  offer  all  the  required 
qualities. 
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These  cattle  are  sound  and  have  never  been  affected  by  thrush  or  other  diseases. 
The  qualities  of  those  cattle  are  particularly  interesting  from  the  stand  point  of 
the  nel  production  in  nioat  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  animal  on  the  hoof. 
Dhus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  bulls  from  these  countries  whose  meat  production 
eaches  70  per  cent;  the  average  yield  is  put  at  60  per  cent,  varying  between  extremes 
E  55  and  70  per  cent.    These  cattle  are  very  similar  in  quality  to  the  bulls  from 
Limousin. 

An  important  syndicate  of  breeders  in  the  States  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Kansas  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  Canada,  controls  herds  whose  number  almost  reaches 
10,000,000  heads  of  cattle. 

This  syndicate  also  owns  important  slaughter-houses  situated  in  these  countries, 
.  ith  refrigerating  plants  in  which  frozen  meat  is  prepared. 

They  have  appointed  a  representative  in  France,  who  holds  himself  at  the  disposal 
\  the  (\  ntral  Syndicate  of  French  Farmers  to  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  the  intro- 
duction into  France  of  live  cattle  intended  for  grazing  or  slaughtering  purposes. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 

totations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  April  28,  1915: — 

Cheese- 
Bristol    ...  .    97/  98/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool  -   -  -  « 

London   94/  98/ 

Glasgow     .  .  - 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   76/         80     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   72/  7<S/ 

London   74/         78/  » 

Glasgow   

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     ...  65/  69/ 

London  

Glasgow    67/         70/  n 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   67/  70/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   65/  68/ 

London   ( 7/  7V  w 

Glasgow   -  -  . 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  JVlay  1,  1915,  together  with  the  quantities'  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses     


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  ami  frozen)  Cwts 

Mutton     n  H  ii   '  .1 

Pork         „  m  ,i   

Meat,  unenumerated  — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meats — 

Bacon   h 

Beef   „ 

Hams   ii 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated  — 

Salted  

Meat  preservedotherwisethanbysalting(includingtinnedand  canned)  n 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    ,. 

Margarine   m 

Cheese   ». 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

Milk,  cream    „ 

Milk,  condensed     n 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   n 

F 


'gg> 


Gt.  Hud 


Poultry  Value  £ 

Game     

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard     „ 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour .... 

Barley  

Oats.  

Peas  


Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 

Apples   H 

Pears     M 

Hay  .    . .   Tons 

Hops   .  Cwts 


Quantities. 


227,255 
120,509 
18,416 

12,488 


L04,4<.9 
689 
19,201 
5,6u0 

3,857 
9,824 


79,731 
26,986 
22,575 

338 
22,745 
200 
432,953 
35,745 
86 
8,038 
32,097 


1,503,000 
169,200 
227,400 
363,100 
6,820 
3,170 
158,600 


26,278 
1,146 
149 
979 
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BRITISH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  WIRE. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  710  appearing  in  this  number  of 
the  Weekly  Bulletin.  This  enquiry  refers  to  a  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
desires  to  repri  senl  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  kinds  of  wire: — 

Annealed  wire  for  making  netting. 
Annealed  wire  for  making  hair  pins. 
Tinned  mattress  wire. 

Coppered  steel  spring  wire  for  upholstery  spiral  springs. 
Hexagonal  mesh  wire  netting  (galvanized  after  making.) 

The  firm  in  question  states  that  they  have  handled  these  articles  from  continental 
sources  for  a  number  of  years  and  that  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  for  the 
extension  of  existing  and  the  creation  of  new  connections  between  firms  in  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to  the  war  a  shortage  has  resulted,  the  trade  in  wire 
having  in  the  past  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  German  suppliers.  In  order  to  give 
some  indication  as  to  the  character  of  the  above  goods,  the  following  specifications  of 
the  kinds  of  wire  suited  to  British  requirements  have  been  furnished: — • 

WIRE  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF   HEXAGONAL  NETTING. 

This  should  be  a  well  annealed  soft  weavable  wire,  round,  and  free  from  anneal- 
ing furnace  smoke  and  clean  and  free  from  grease  or  tar. 

It  is  supplied  in  the  following  gauges,  of  which  the  equivalents  in  millimetres  are 
subjoined,  from  14 J  to  22|  Birmingham  Wire  Gauge,  showing  the  latitude  in  milli- 
metres allowed  under  each  gauge. 

14|  15|  171  18i  19i  20i 

1-80-1-86    1-62-1-66    1-42-145    121-128   V 03-1 "10   0  90-0  93  9-83-088 
2I5  22ij  Birmingham  Wire  Guage. 

0  75-0 -  78    0  •  62-0  ■  64  Millimetre. 

Seventeen  and  a  half  is  considered  as  basis  price,  and  the  standard  extras  are  as 

follows : — 

14i      15i  16i 

15/       10/        5/  per  ton  less  than  17^. 
ISh       19%      201      2H  22^ 

10/       20/       30/       40/       60/  per  ton  more  than  llh. 

The  wire  is  supplied  in  catchweight  coils,  and  each  coil  must  consist  of  one 
homogeneous  length  or  vein  of  wire. 

Works  should  state  the  internal  diameter  of  coils  they  can  supply,  and  also  the 
minimum  weight  of  rings  to  consist  of  one  length  only. 

The  wire  is  usually  supplied  unpacked,  i.e.,  without  protection,  as  a  slight  trace 
of  rust  is  not  detrimental,  but  the  finer  gauges  are  frequently  packed  in  10  cwt.  casks, 
which  cost  7/6  per  ton  extra. 

HAIRPIN  WIRE. 

This  is  a  moderately  soft  self  colour  annealed  soft  Steel  Wire. 

It  must  not  be  too  hard  and  springy,  but  must  unwind  flat  from  the  coil. 

It  must  be  true  to  gauge,  and  drawn  exactly  round.    An  oval  or  flat  tendency  in 

section  is  fatal  to  working. 
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The  gauges  taken  are  in  Birmingham  Wire  Gauge. 

17    17i    18     18£    19    1%   20   20|     21    2H    22    22h     23  23^    24   24i   25     B.  W.  G. 
142132  122  1-12  102  ....  091  0-8G  081  076  0  71  0  66  0  61    585   56   536  '51     decimals  of  a  in/m. 
5/-  basis  5/  -     15/-      25/-  25/- 35/-  40/-  55/-  55/-  65/-  65/-     107/6       147/6      theoretical  extras. 

It  is  packed  in  casks  of  about  10  cwt.  each. 

Casks  are  charged  in  the  price,  and  cost  7/6  per  ton. 

The  wire  is  required  in  catch  weight  homogeneous  rings  of  as  long  lengths  as 
possible. 

MATTRESS  WIRE. 

This  is  supplied  in  two  descriptions,  tinned  and  galvanized,  in  17  to  26  Imperial 
Standard  Wire  Gauge. 

Equivalents  in  decimals  of  an  inch  and  decimals  of  a  millimetre  are : — 

17      17|     18      18£     19      m     20      2(H     21       21|     22      22^,     23      23^     24      24^  25 

056  052  048  044  "040  038  036  034  032  030  028  026  024  023  '022  021  020 
1  42   1-32    1  22   1  12    1*02      96      91       86     '81     "76      71       66      61      59      \56      54  51 

25J     26  G. 

•019     018  inches. 
•  48     "45  m/m. 

The  basis  is  Nos.  17,  17}-,  18,  18^,  19,  19|,  and  20,  that  is  to  say  that  all  these  sizes 
are  supplied  at  one  price,  and  all  others  are  charged  at  an  extra. 

The  usual  extras  are  as  follows,  and  Works  should  state  whether  they  accept  these 
extras,  or  require  different  ones,  and  if  so,  what. 

17/20   20i   21     2H    22     22|   23     23i    24     2U    25  I.S.W.G. 

basis    6d.    6d.    1/6   1/6   2/6   2/6   3/6   4/6   6/6   8/6    per  cwt.  extra. 

Mattress  Wire  should  be  packed  in  casks,  oil  casks,  well  dried,  for  preference. 
Casks  to  be  pitch  paper  lined,  and  each  coil  separately  wrapped  with  waterproof  paper. 

The  ring  diameter  usually  required  is  and  18  inches  external.   Works  should 

always  state  what  diameters  they  can  supply,  and  customers  always  what  they  require. 

Coils  should  average  about  56  lbs.  each,*  and  not  contain  more  than  3  homogeneous 
lengths  in  each  bundle. 

GALVANIZED  HEXAGONAL  WIRE  NETTING. 

The  details  of  galvanized  hexagonal  wire  netting,  as  supplied  for  the  British 
Home  Trade  consumption,  and  for  export  outside  Europe  are  as  follows : — 
The  following  size  meshes,  gauges  and  widths  are  supplied: — 


in  inches. 

Gauge  (I.S.W.G.) 

1/2 

in 

22,  20,  19 

5/8 

in 

22,  20,  19 

3/4 

in 

20,  19,  18 

1 

in 

20,  19,  18,  17,  16. 
19,  18,  17,  16. 

1-1/4 

in 

1-1/2 

in 

19,  18,  17,  16. 

1-5/8 

in 

19,  18,  17,  16. 

2 

in 

19,  18,  17,  16,  15, 

2-1/2 

in 

19,  18,  17,  16,  15. 

3 

in 

19,  18,  17,  10,  15. 

4 

in 

17,  16,  15,  14. 

All  the  above  are  supplied  in  rolls  of  12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  42,  48,  60  and  72-inch  in 
width. 
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Equivalents  of  above  gauges  (Imperial  Standard  Wire  Gauge)  are: — 

22         20         19         18         17         16         15         14  13 

028        036        040        0485        056      064        072        080        0-J2      decimals  of  an  inch. 
■7101)       !)140     1016     1218     1-4'Jl      '625       1  828     2.032       2.336    decimals  of  a  millimetre. 

The  netting  is  galvanized  after  making,  and  the  gauges  stated  above  are  those 
of  the  finished  (i.e.,  galvanized  article). 

Rolls  contain  25,  50  or  100  yards,  usually  50  yards  are  called  for. 

PACKING. 

No  packing  is  required,  but  for  consumption  in  the  U.  K.  the  netting  must  not  be 
too  tightly  rolled.  For  export  oversea  it  must  be  rolled  as  tightly  as  possible  to 
economize  freight.  Black  tar  paper  must  be  rolled  under  the  last  lap  of  the  netting, 
b  >th  for  British  Home  Trade  consumption  and  export. 

Netting  which  gauges  exactly,  and  with  exact  size  meshes,  is  called  "Standard" 
weight,  but  usually  a  netting  about  half  a  gauge  thinner  than  the  normal  is  required, 
and  this  is  called  "Swallow"  weight.  This  applies  to  the  Home  Trade  especially. 
Full  gauge,  i.e.  "  Standard"  weight,  should  only  be  supplied  when  specifically  ordered. 

Every  size  mesh,  gauge,  and  width  has  a  standard  gross  price,  and  quotations  are 
in  the  form  of  a  discount  off  such  prices.  The  manufacturer's  standard  list  prices  of 
this  wire  netting  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  (Refer  file  No.  1131.) 

COPPERED  SPIRAL  SPRING  WIRE. 

Gauges  are  from  7  to  14,  rising  in  half  gauges. 
Theoretical  extras  U.  S.  S.  P.  Exp.  Co.  :— 

7-8  10  11  12  13  14 

basis  7/6  12/6  20/  -  20/-  32/6  per  ton. 

Works  must  always  state  their  extras,  and  how  they  deal  with  half  gauges. 

Catchweight  coils  of  24-inch  diameter,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  canvassed. 

Canadian  producers  of  the  above  material  who  may  be  interested  in  this  enquiry 
should  communicate  with  the  Department  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm 
furnishing  these  specifications  (refer  Trade  Enquiry  No.  710.) 


DYE  STUFF  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  review  of  the  dyestufT  problem  in  Great  Britain  and  its  solution  was  published 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  590  and  was  taken  from  a  United  States  Commerce  Report. 
By  way  of  further  reference  to  this  article  there  has  recently  been  published  a  similar 
review  of  the  dyestufTs  situation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  great  interest 
attached  to  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  dyestufTs  now  that  the  war  has  brought 
about  the  cessation  of  supplies  from  Germany,  extracts  from  the  article  in  question 
may  be  reproduced  for  the  information  of  Canadians: — 

SCARCITY  OF  DYESTUFFSu 

Xhe  scarcity  of  artificial  dyestufTs  is  being  felt  more  and  more  acutely  each -day 
throughout  the  country.    The  great  textile  interests,  the  manufacturers  of  paper,  ink, 
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varnish,  pigments,  leather  articles,  feathers,  etc.,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
needed  supplies  of  colours.  Many  brands  have  completely  disappeared  from  the 
market.  Small  supplies  of  Swiss  coal-tar  dyes,  shipped  via  Bordeaux,  are  still  received. 
Since  March  19  no  shipments  from  Germany  have  entered  American  ports. 

Permission  was  granted  'by  the  British  Government  in  April  for  the  despatch  of 
two  shiploads  of  German  dyes  for  exclusive  American  consumption.  Either  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  British  authorities  for  the 
release  of  the  two  cargoes  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  German  Government  to  allow 
the  export  of  these  wares,  without  some  compensation  in  the  way  of  additional  Ameri- 
can imports,  have  prevented  thus  far  the  actual  shipment  of  the  mueh-nesded 
supplies. 

APPROACHING  EXHAUSTION  OF  STOCKS. 

Iii  the  meantime  the  New  York  agencies  of  the  great  German  colour  works  have 
husbanded  to  the  utmost  their  dwindling  stocks.  But  few  sales  are  made  to  concerns 
not  regular  customers.  These  latter  are  restricted,  as  a  rule,  to  quantities  well  within 
the  usual  quota  of  their  weekly  or  monthly  supplies.  Nearly  all  of  the  dyes  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  New  York  agents  are  now  engaged  for  delivery  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Each  day  witnesses  the  complete  disappearance  of  one  or  more  colours  from 
the  stock  list.  By  the  middle  of  June  deliveries  of  nearly  all  German-made  dyes  will 
have  ceased  as  far  as  existent  stocks  on  American  soil  are  concerned. 

There  is  still  the  possibility  in  reserve  that  means  may  be  found  to  bring  about 
the  shipment  of  the  two  cargoes  of  German  dyes  already  mentioned.  In  a  general 
way  this  would  supply  the  average  American  demand  for  two  months,  or  slightly 
longer.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  through  some  sudden  change  in  military 
operations,  or  in  the  policies  relating  to  the  export  from  Germany  of  non-contraband 
merchandise,  the  way  may  be  open  for  the  unrestricted  shipment  of  German  dyes. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  the  German  works  have  ample  supplies  of 
most  colours  ready  for  export  to  American  markets  as  soon  as  free  and  safe  transport 
is  assured. 

DYESTUFF  PRICES. 

The  prices  of  German  coal-tar  dyes  have  steadily  risen  during  the  last  nine 
months.  One  large  importing  house  reports  that  the  average  cost  of  foreign  colours, 
laid  down  in  New  York,  was  in  April,  1915,  62  per  cent  greater  than  in  July,  1914. 
In  another  house  the  selling  prices  averaged  80  per  cent  above  those  of  ante  bellum 
days.    Some  colours  were  quoted  at  triple  the  price  of  July,  1914. 

There  has  been  a  very  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  representa- 
tives of  the  German  manufacturers  of  dyes  to  render  it  impossible  for  their  wares  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  They  appear  to  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
this  effort  to  limit  their  sales  to  bona  fide  consumers.  Naturally  the  latter  have  com- 
plained somewhat  at  the  restrictions  placed  upon  their  supplies  and  the  conditions 
imposed.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  measures  taken  have  been  in  the  genuine 
interest  of  consumers  as  a  class,  and  have  kept  down  prices  to  figures  only  a  little 
above  those  warranted  by  the  increased  cost  of  production  in  Germany  and  the  preva- 
lent high  rates  for  freight  and  insurance. 

There  is  at  present  little  expectation  apparent  among  either  importers  or  con- 
sumers of  foreign-made  artificial  dyes  that  any  material  change  in  the  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  German  dyes  will  take  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  current 
year. 

HOW  CONSUMERS  ARE  FACING  THE  SITUATION. 

Some  large  consumers  of  dyestuffs  were  farsighted  enough  to  lay  in  very  heavy 
supplies  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war    One  of  the  largest 
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textile  firms  in  New  England  has  now  on  hand  a  stock  adequate  for  its  needs  until 
the  beginning  of  next  winter.  There  are  a  few  other  houses  similarly  supplied,  but 
the  number  is  very  limited.  Most  of  the  textile  and  other  works  dependent  upon 
dyestuffs  have  not  attempted  to  carry  a  reserve  above  what  would  cover  normal  con- 
sumption for  a  period  of  about  two  months.  Such  reserves  have  tended  to  decrease 
as  a  result  of  the  restricted  distribution  from  the  stocks  of  importing*  agencies.  The 
great  mass  of  consumers  of  foreign-made  dyes  will  probably  have  exhausted  their 
supplies  by  the  middle  of  July  1915,  under  existing  conditions. 

The  majority  of  such  consumers  appear  to  have  begun  promptly  to  make  prepara- 
I  ions  for  the  inevitable  changes  following  a  cessation  in  the  customary  supply  of 
colors.  These  changes  are  manifold  in  their  nature.  They  involve  alterations  and 
modifications  in  styles  and  color  schemes,  the  utilization  of  dyeing  materials  requiring 
in it';i miliar  methods  of  application  and;  a  more  or  less  serious  dislocation  and  readjust- 
ment of  all  phases  of  manufacture  dependent  upon  the  element  of  color. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  supplies  of  aniline  dyes  that  the  few 
American  manufacturers  of  such  products  are  able  to  place  upon  the  market  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  most  cases  the  technical  staff  is  earnestly  studying  the  problems 
connected  with  a  temporary  use  of  natural  dyestuffs. 

ACTIVITY  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  all  this  period  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  when  vast  business  interests  are 
threatened  at  a  vital  point  there  is  something  decidedly  cheering  in  the  enterprise  and 
intelligence  being  brought  to  bear  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  in  a  genuinely  national 
way. 

With  each  added  week  since  the  shipment  of  German  dyes  has  been  placed  under 
embargo,  and  each  successive  indication  that  a  lengthy  period  must  probably  elapse 
before  the  customary  machinery  of  supply  can  again  be  set  in  motion,  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  in  the  feeling  throughout  wide  circles  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  our 
American  coal-tar  chemical  industry  to  expand  from  its  present  very  modest  propor- 
tions to  a  position  where  it  can  become  the  dominant  factor  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
sister  industries. 

This  conviction  is  finding  practical  expression  in  a  variety  of  directions.  A 
review  of  what  is  being  done  shows  clearly  that  not  only  is  every  effort  being  made 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  a  critical  situation,  but  that  the  foundations  are  being 
laid  for  the  more  permanent  evolution,  along  natural  and  healthful  lines,  of  a 
distinctly  American  colour  industry,  using  American  raw  material,  and  meeting  the 
bulk  of  American  needs. 

The  three  phases  of  the  complete  industry  are  the  production  of  coal-tar  "crudes," 
of  "  intermediates,"  or  semi-manufactured  compounds,  and  finished  dyes.  Along  all 
three  lines  pronounced  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  months. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  COAL-TAR  CRUDES. 

The  erection  of  adequate  recovery  plants  in  connection  with  coke  works  is 
making  rapid  progress. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  rapid  development  in  the  output  of  benzol, 
naphthalene,  and  the  other  important  crudes  would  have  meant  an  over-supply.  As 
it  is,  the  demand  for  benzol  and  for  toluol  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives, 
chiefly  in  the  forms  of  picric  acid  and  of  trinitrotoluol,  has  become  so  pressing  that 
the  current  prices  for  the  two  hydrocarbons,  when  not  covered  by  contract,  are  at 
least  quadruple  those  prevailing  a  year  ago. 

This  circumstance  hampers  to  some  extent  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  intermediates.     The  price  of  naphthalene,  also,  has  rapidly  risen 
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during  the  last  few  months.  Before  the  war  two-thirds  of  our  current  consumption 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  steady 
expansion  of  by-product  recovery  plants  in  the  coke  industry  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  facilities  in  the  works  for  separating  and  purifying  the  various  crudes,  prices 
will  now  begin  to  fall,  at  least  for  benzol  and  naphthalene 


PRODUCTION  OF  INTERMEDIATES. 

The  manufacture  of  intermediates  is  actually  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
problem  connected  with  the  dyestuff  industry.  The  production  of  finished  dyes  from 
the  various  intermediates  is  in  most  cases  relatively  much  simpler  than  the  trans- 
formation of  crudes  into  intermediates.  Hitherto  American  makers  of  artificial  dye- 
stuffs  have  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  intermediates  of  German  origin.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  it  has  become  clearly  evident  that  the  manufacture 
of  the  leading  intermediates  on  a  generous  scale  is  necessary  to  the  continued  activity 
of  American  dyestuff  plants  and  the  evolution  of  an  independent,  self-contained 
industry. 

ANILINE  OIL. 

Ample  provision  is  being  made  for  the  production  of  aniline  on  a  large  scale. 
There  will  be  an  adequate  supply  for  manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  more  complex  intermediates  derived  from  aniline — dimethyl-aniline,  etc. — and 
of  the  aniline  dyes  made  from  them.  There  will  also  probably  be  a  large  amount-  of 
aniline  salt  available  to  use  in  dyeing  aniline  black. 


NATURE  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  INTERMEDIATES. 

The  output  of  these  aniline  works  is  largely  contracted  for  ahead. 

A  typical  contract  runs  for  three  years,  beginning  with  July  1,  1915.  The  buyer 
fixes  in  the  month  of  May,  preceding  each  year,  the  amount  of  aniline  required 
monthly  during  the  twelve  months  commencing  July  1.  This  amount  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  any  month  by  the  buyer  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent.  He 
may  not  increase  his  monthly  average  for  an  ensuing  year  by  more  than  10  per  cent, 
except  at  the  option  of  the  seller.  Subject  to  these  conditions  the  buyer  purchases 
from  the  seller  all  aniline  oil  to  be  used  by  him  during  the  three  years.  The  price 
may  vary  between  10-93  cents  and  25  cents  per  pound  during  1915,  and  between  10-93 
and  15  cents  after  January  1,  1916.  It  is  to  be  regulated  "  by  the  fair,  average 
market  price  in  the  United  States,  as  the  same  may  be  determined  by  competitive 
offerings  and  sale."  The  contract  "  embodies  the  terms  of  a  co-operative  effort,  which 
it  is  intended  will  lead  to  the  establishing  in  the  United  States  of  a  coal-tar  chemical 
industry.  It  is  entered  into  by  the  buyer  with  the  intent  of  furnishing  the  seller  with 
a  firm  outlet,  at  a  fair  price,  for  a  large  portion  of  his  production  during  the  currency 
hereof,  and  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  seller  to  embark  and  continue  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aniline  oil  and  other  derivatives  of  crude  benzol  on  a  large  and  permanent 
scale;  and  in  order  that  the  buyer  may  derive  the  benefits  consequent  upon  securing 
at  a  fair  price  an  ample,  adequate  and  permanently  regular  supply  of  prime  aniline 
oil  of  domestic  manufacture  on  a  preferential  basis." 

A  contract  of  this  nature  appears  to  be  regarded  as  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  has  been  readily  accepted  by  users  of  aniline.  It 
relieves  dyestuff  manufacturers  from  the  responsibility  of  providing  their  most 
important  intermediate,  and  leaves  them  free  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  products 
of  a  more  complex  nature,  involving  a  higher  grade  of  technical  skill,  and  operations 
of  a  more  difficult  character.    At  the  same  time  the  American  aniline  industry  has 
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three  years'  leeway  to  establish  itself  so  firmly  that  it  may  easily  resist  all  foreign 
competition  of  a  legitimate  character. 

Aniline  was  sold  in  American  markets  at  10  cents  per  pound  a  year  ago.  Evi- 
dently a  minimum  of  about  11  cents  is  regarded  as  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can 
be  produced  in  this  country  at  a  fair  profit. 

OTHER  INTERMEDIATES. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  dyes  have  taken  up  seriously  the  pro- 
duction of  those  intermediates  needed  to  make  the  more  important  colours  which  they 
have  hitherto  furnished  to  the  American  trade. 

rite  more  important  intermediates  hitherto  imported  from  Germany  and  now 
being  manufactured  regularly  in  the  United  States  are:  Aniline  oil  and  salts,  A  and 
B  naphthols,  para  nitraniline,  dinitrobenzol,  dinitrotoluol,  toluidine,  nitro-toluidines, 
toluylenediamine,  A  and  B  naphthylamines,  phenylenediamine,  phthalic  acid,  acetyl- 
salicylic  acid,  salicylic  acid. 

The  names  of  the  intermediates  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  imported,  aniline  leading  the  list. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  know  that  one  manufacturer  has  found  it  feasible  to  make 
a  very  satisfactory  grade  of  dinitrochlorbenzol,  the  all-important  intermediate  for  the 
production  of  fast  sulphur  black,  a  dye  now  used  in  vast  amounts  in  this  country, 
especially  for  hosiery. 

OUTPUT  OF  FINISHED  COAL-TAR  DYES. 

Of  prime  importance  to  the  numerous  categories  of  consumers  of  dyestuffs  is  the 
question,  How  far  will  American  colour  works  be  able  to  meet  the  deluge  of  demands 
as  the  date   approaches   when   the  supply   of   German-made  dyes  will  be  entirely 

exhausted  ? 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  from  now  on,  each  day  will  see  an  increased  output 
of  American-made  coal-tar  colours. 

Large  works  at  Buffalo  are  now  running  night  and  day,  busying  600  operatives. 
The  volume  of  the  output  is  already  double  what  it  was  before  the  war.  Manufacture 
is  concentrated  upon  a  few  staple  dyes,  chiefly  in  demand,  the  lack  of  which  would  be 
felt  most  severely  by  the  great  textile  interests.  This  firm  has  brought  out  a  direct 
black,  capable  of  replacing  satisfactorily,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  both  aniline 
black  and  sulphur  black.  It  is  felt  that  the  use  of  this  dye,  along  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  output  of  aniline  available  for  aniline  black,  will  go  far  to  lessen  the  hard- 
ships attendant  upon  a  complete  disappearance  of  German-made  sulphur  blacks  from 
the  market. 

The  smaller  companies  at  Newark  are  straining  every  nerve  to  bring  their  output 
up  to  the  normal  amount  manufactured  regularly  before  the  war  and  hope  soon  to 
advance  far  beyond  those  figures. 

It  will  probably  require  more  than  two  months  for  the  Brooklyn  plant  to  attain 
the  volume  of  output  customary  before  the  war  and  before  the  disastrous  explosion 
and  fire  of  last  autumn.  There  is  every  indication  that  these  works  will  rapidly  expand 
and  become  an  important  factor  in  the  situation. 

THE  USE  OF  NATURAL  DYESTUFFS. 

The  combined  efforts  of  these  works  will  unquestionably  do  much  to  mitigate  the 
difficulties  inevitable  upon  a  cessation  of  a  supply  of  German  dyes.  Still,  at  the  best, 
they  can  replace  for  the  next  few  months,  or  even  for  a  year,  only  a  relatively  email 
quantity  of  the  lacking  colours. 
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This  fact  has  been  quickly  recognized  by  large  consumers  of  dyestuffs  and  by  the 
group  of  firms  devoted  to  the  production  of  dyewood  extracts.  The  latter  are  making 
ample  preparations  for  meeting  heavy  demands  during  the  coming  months.  The  four 
establishments  extracting  American  quercitron  are  in  a  position  to  expand  their  output 
rapidly.  The  supply  of  cutch  seems  to  be  fairly  adequate.  Largely  increased  amounts 
of  logwood,  fustic,  and  brazilwood  have  been  ordered  from  the  West  Indies  and  southern 
countries.  Some  difficulty  is  encountered  in  obtaining  sufficient  freight  accom- 
modation. Prices  have  arisen  on  account  of  higher  freights,  lack  of  practiced  wood- 
choppers,  the  temporary  interruption  in  the  export  of  logwood  from  Mexico,  and  the 
enormously  increased  demand  for  dyewoods  from  Great  Britain  to  meet  the  dyestuff 
famine  now  threatening  British  textile  interests. 

The  demand  for  natural  dyestuffs  by  American  mills  has  already  set  in.  One  large 
dyewood  establishment  has  increased  its  sales  by  25.  per  cent  during  the  last  few 
months.  Another  report  is  that  the  current  orders  for  logwood  extract  are  50  per 
cent  greater  than  during  last  autumn,  orders  for  quercitron,  fustic,  and  cutch  have 
tripled,  and  those  for  hypernic  (brazilwood,  etc.)  have  doubled. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROPAGANDA. 

It  is  generally  realized  that  the  present  generation  of  dyers  is  very  largely  out  of 
touch  with  the  use  of  natural  dyestuffs.  Unquestionably  marked  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  half  century  in  the  application  of  natural  dyestuffs,  and  their 
economic  and  tinctorial  value  in  combination  with  one  another,  and  more  particular 
in  combination  with  a  large  variety  of  artificial  colours,  has  been  ampiy  aemoiistrated. 
To  many,  if  not  most,  dyers  this  is,  however,  a  dead  letter.  The  facility  with  which 
coal-tar  dyes  can  be  employed,  and  the  admirably  clear  and  full  directions  provided  by 
the  finely  organized  agencies  of  the  great  dyestuff  companies,  supplemented  by  the 
services  of  their  well-equipped  laboratories,  have  all  tended  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
the  artificial  colours  and  to  minimize  the  utility  of  the  old-time  dyeing  materials. 
They  have  also  rendered  superfluous  the  services  of  trained  chemists  in  many  estab- 
lishments and  diminished  to  that  extent  the  possibility  of  continued  investigation  by 
a  number  of  skilled  men  along  lines  that  might  lead  to  a  broader  and  more  generous 
recognition  of  the  genuine  value  of  the  natural  dyestuffs. 

One  result  of  the  present  critical  situation  will  probably  be  a  general  awakening 
to  the  importance  in  a  well-balanced  scheme  of  dyeing  of  the  old-fashioned  colours, 
whose  unquestioned  worth  still  gives  their  permanent  value  to  the  choice  products  of 
oriental  looms. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  natural  dyestuffs  have  appreciated  the  necessity 
of  educational  propaganda  in  this  field.  Skilled  demonstrators  are  now  visiting  tex- 
tile mills  and  giving  practical  exhibits  of  the  modern  perfected  methods  for  using  the 
standard  natural  dyestuffs  with  ease  and  confidence.  As  a  rule  these  dyestuffs  require 
more  manipulation  than  artificial  colours,  but  in  a  multitude  of  cases  the  total  outlay 
is  no  greater;  frequently  standardized  extracts  now  provided  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers assure  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  tint  quite  as  exact  as  that  afforded  by  the 
coal-tar  products. 

AMERICAN  QUERCITRON. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  increased  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  manifold  applications  of  quercitron,  the  only  natural  dyestuff  indigenous  to 
the  United  States.  The  enlarged  demand  for  the  various  extracts  of  the  bark  of  the 
Quercus  nigra,  or  black  oak,  will  be  welcomed  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  where  the  tree  is  found  in  abundance. 
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THE  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

In  reviewing  the  general  situation  the  following  factors  are  of  controlling 
importance : — 

The  stock  of  dyes  of  German  origin  in  American  warehouses  and  mills  is  rapidly 
approaching  exhaustion.    It  will  probably  disappear  before  the  end  of  July. 

Permission  for  the  free  passage  of  two  cargoes  of  German  dyes  for  American 
consumption — sufficient  for  two  or  three  months — was  granted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  April  14,  but  thus  far  permit  for  export  has  not  been  granted  by  the  German 
I  roverament. 

An  ample  stock  of  coal-tar  dyes,  ready  for  export  to  the  United  States,  is  held  by 
the  German  manufacturing  firms.  It  awaits  the  opportunity  and  assurance  of  safe 
transport. 

The  American  Government,  through  the  Department  of  State,  is  exerting  every 
possible  effort  to  bring  about  such  an  understanding  with  the  opposing  belligerent 
powers  in  Europe  that  free  passage  may  be  granted  to  dyestuffs  of  German  origin, 
destined  for  consumption  by  American  industries.  This  effort  is  earnestly  seconded 
by  the  agents  of  the  Textile  Alliance,  formed  by  the  union  of  five  great  American 
textile  associations. 

Expert  opinion  regards  as  highly  probable  a  complete  suspension  of  all  imports 
of  German  dyes  for  several  months,  possibly  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year, 
if  not  longer. 

The  importation  of  Swiss  dyes — forming  normally  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  of  artificial  colours,  and  exceeding  $9,000,000  in  annual  value — continues  in 
diminished  volume.    The* value  during  the  March  quarter,  1915,  was  $191,000. 

The  existing  Ajnerican  coal-tar  chemical  industry  is  making  every  effort  to 
increase  its  output,  and  is  rapidly  overcoming  the  handicap  resultant  from  its  depend- 
ence in  the  past  on  German  intermediates.  This  output  will  steadily  increase  with 
each  passing  week  from  now  on. 

An  ample  supply  of  American  coal-tar  crudes  is  assured  for  the  prospective 
needs  of  dyestuff  manufacturers. 

The  American  manufacture  of  aniline  and  other  coal-tar  intermediates,  from 
American  crudes,  has  been  started  upon  a  generous  scale  by  all  existing  dyestuff 
works,  and  by  five  new  plants  specially  devoted  to  this  field.  Several  other  works  are 
in  process  of  erection,  or  in  contemplation. 

The  foundations  for  a  genuine  American  coal-tar  chemical  industry  are  apparently 
being  laid. 

This  industry  can  supply  only  a  small  share  of  the  American  demand  for  the 
current  year,  but  is  susceptible  of  steady  and  relatively  rapid  expansion. 

No  provision  is  yet  made  for  the  American  manufacture  of  alizarin  or  of 
synthetic  indigo. 

American  consumers  of  artificial  dyestuffs  are  promptly  taking  steps  to  use 
natural  dyestuffs  and  mineral  colors,  during  the  time  that  the  output  of  American 
■  'yes  is  necessarily  limited. 

American  manufacturers  of  natural  dyestuffs  in  the  form  of  pastes,  extracts,  etc.. 
??re  making  adequate  preparations  to  supply  the  expected  demand.    They  are  provid- 

nmple  instruction  in  the  modern  approved  methods  of  using  vegetable  dyes. 

There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  prospective  scarcity  of  artificial 
dyestuffs  is  due  to  circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  American  colour  industry,  and  that  both  are  making  every  effort  to 
If-ssen  the  inevitable  hardships  attendant  upon  the  unprecedented  conditions. 

Consumers  of  dyestuffs  are  resolutely  adjusting  manufacturing  processes,  so  that 
?loy  may  be  prepared  in  time  to  revert  to  the  use  of  natural  dyestuffs  or  mineral 
colours  with  a  minimum  of  friction,  should  the  necessity  arise.  Consumers  of  dyed 
materials  are  good-humouredly  accommodating  themselves  to  a  prospective  limitation 
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in  the  gamut  of  colours.  All  sense  of  hardship  disappears  before  the  huge  pall  of 
misery  and  suffering  hanging  over  the  countries  now  engaged  in  the  struggle  that  has 
caused  this  temporary  famine  in  a  class  of  materials  almost  indispensable  to  many 
American  industries. 

A  SELF-CONTAINED  AMERICAN  COAL-TAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  spontaneous  effort  on  the  part  of  American  capital  and  enterprise  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  emergency  reveals  the  existence  of  dormant  possibilities 
of  far-reaching  importance. 

Adequate  steps  have  been  taken  to  assure  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  coal-tar 
crudes  needed  by  a  well-rounded  American  coal-tar  industry  as  fast  as  the  demand 
develops. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  upon  a  firm  basis  the  manufacture  of  a 
wide  range  of  American  coal-tar  intermediates. 

The  manufacture  of  a  limited  number  of  staple  coal-tar  dyes  is  being  pushed 
with  remarkable  energy,  and  the  number  of  these  dyes  promises  to  increase  steadily. 

Evidently  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  months  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  genuine  national  industry,  capable  ultimately  of  meeting  the  great  mass  of 
American  demands  for  artificial  dyestuffs. 

Unquestionably  much  of  the  capital  invested  during  the  last  few  months  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  speculation.  At  current  rates  for  aniline  and  for  finished  dye- 
stuffs  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  quickly  covering  the  cost  of  a  new  plant,  of  making 
F:  good  profit,  and  of  being  in  a  satisfactory  shape  at  the  return  of  normal  conditions 
to  embark  in  competitive  manufacture  under  favouring  circumstances. 

Numerous  interviews  with  those  who  have  participated  in  these  preliminary  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  a  national  industry  have  brought  to  light  a  marked  confidence  on 
their  part  in  the  final  success  of  the  undertaking,  provided  the  capital  invested  is 
exposed  to  no  more  danger  than  that  involved  in  fair  and  open  competition  with 
fozcign  manufacturers  of  dyestuffs. 

Capital  hesitates  under  existing  conditions  to  embark  heavily  in  an  undertaking 
where  there  is  a  strong  probability,  if  not  a  certainty,  that  upon  the  re-  urn  of  normal 
conditions  an  incipient,  half-developed  American  industry  would  be  exposed  to  pro- 
longed and  relentless  underselling  by  foreign  competitors  possessing  almost  boundless 
resources,  financial  and  technical. 

There  is  a  very  strong  conviction  among  those  experienced  in  the  industry  and 
among  those  just  entering  it  that  the  majority  of  the  coal-tar  intermediates  required 
in  making  dyes,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  now  imported  from  Europe 
can  be  profitably  manufactured  on  American  soil  under  existing  tariff  rates  if  there 
is  adequate  statutory  protection  against  the  so-called  "  dumping  "  of  foreign  wares ; 
or,  in  other  words,  protection  against  unfair  competition  in  restraint  of  trade  by 
persons  or  firms  outside  of  American  jurisdiction. 

Whether  public  opinion  will  recognize  general  legislation  in  this  direction  as  of 
urgent  necessity  remains  to  be  seen.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  question  but  that 
ample  capital  is  available  for  the  needs  of  an  American  coal-tar  chemical  industry, 
and  that  a  large  measure  of  enterprise  and  technical  skill  is  ready  to  enter  the  new 
field,  provided  this  one  serious  obstacle  is  definitely  removed. 

There  are  no  plans  in  view  at  present  for  any  attempt  to  establish  in  our  country 
the  manufacture  of  those  coal-tar  dyes  which  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  upon 
the  free  list,  namely,  synthetic  indigo,  synthetic  alizarin,  and  the  various  anthracene 
and  carbazol  colours.  They  constitute  about  20  per  cent  of  our  imports  of  foreign  dyes. 
The  establishment  of  works  for  producing  these  colours  can  profitably  be  postponed 
for  a  few  years,  as  the  complete  installation  of  adequate  plants  to  produce  the  remain- 
ing 80  per  cent  of  artificial  dyes  involves  problems  not  to  be  solved  in  one  or  two 
years. 
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TRADE  TABLES  IN  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Several  tables  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  Canadian  export  trade  are 
published  in  the  Monthly  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for 
February,  wMcfc  has  just  been  issued  and  which  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  without 
charge.  Among-  the  tables  appearing  in  the  February  Monthly  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  following: — 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  1913. 

According  to  special  trade  tables  to  be  found  on  pages  1064  to  1067  of  the  Monthly 
Report  for  February,  the  imports  into  British  Honduras  during  the  year  1913  were  less 
than  for  1912  but  greater  than  for  any  earlier  year,  while  the  exports  for  the  same 
period  exceeded  those  recorded  for  any  previous  year.  Of  the  total  imports  into  British 
Honduras  about  76  per  cent  is  obtained  from  foreign  countries  and  24  per  cent  from 
British  countries,  while  about  87  per  cent  of  the  exports  is  destined  for  foreign 
countries  and  13  per  cent  for  British  countries. 

The  total  imports  into  British  Honduras  during  the  year  1913  were  valued  at 
$3,085,368.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $700,859,  the 
United  States  at  $1,467,582,  Mexico  at  $489,399  and  Canada  at  $6,443.  The  imports 
from  Canada  in  1913  were  practically  of  the  same  value  as  in  1909,  while  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  from  1909  to  1913  increased  from  $1,135,145  to  $1,467,582. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  large  and  covered  practically  the  whole 
field  of  the  import  classification,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  consisted  chiefly  of 
butter,  $222 ;  fish,  $200 ;  and  whiskey  $5,826.  Inasmuch  as  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  similar  to  those  that  Canada  has  for  export,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to 
expect  that  Canada  might  increase  her  exports  to  British  Honduras. 

During  the  year  1913  the  total  exports  from  British  Honduras  amounted  to 
$3,126,225.  The  United  States  was  credited  with  taking  goods  to  the  value  of 
$2,376,685,  United  Kingdom,  $381,788,  Mexico,  $225,693,  and  Canada,  $18,233.  The 
principal  articles  exported  in  1913  were,  bananas,  $147,515 ;  chicle,  $969,422 ;  cocoanuts, 
$166,469;  cedar,  $222,383  and  mahogany,  $1,050,987.  The  principal  items  exported 
to  the  United  States  were  bananas,  $147,515;  chicle,  $949,314;  cocoanuts,  $166,469; 
cedar,  $210,011  and  mahogany,  $747,020;  while  the  only  export  recorded  for  Canada 
was  chicle  of  a  value  of  $18,233* 

TRADE  OF  CEYLON,  1913. 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  the  special  statistics  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ceylon, 
pages  1068  to  1072  of  the  February  Monthly,  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ceylon 
-hows  a  steady  expansion  from  1909  to  1913.  This  trade  expansion  was  about  equally 
divided  between  the  imports  and  exports,  the  increase  in  imports  was  about  50  per 
cent  and  exports  60  per  cent.  Of  the  imports  in  1913  the  British  Empire  was  credited 
with  supplying  86  per  cent  and  foreign  countries  14  per  cent,  while  the  British  Empire 
was  credited  with  taking  58  per  cent  and  foreign  countries  42  per  cent  of  the  exports. 

From  1909  to  1913  the  imports  increased  from  133,782,124  rupees  (Rupee  =  32-4 
cents)  to  199,640,797  rupees.  The  imports  from  British  India  in  1913  were  valued  at 
91,865,997  rupees,  the  United  Kingdom  at  58,199,628  rupees,  Germany  at  6,022,497 
rupees,  Australia  at  3,763,649  rupees,  the  United  States  at  2,383,672*  rupees,  while  the 
imports  from  Canada  were  nil.  The  principal  items  that  made  up  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1913  were,  casks  and  shooks,  126,846  rupees;  chemists'  goods,  61,197 
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rupees;  cotton  goods,  216,726  rupees;  cutlery  and  hardware,  94,161  rupees;  tinned 
fish,  28,782  rupees;  fruits,  28,870  rupees;  galvanized  iron,  67,280  rupees;  machinery, 
106,784  rupees;  oils,  1,006,053  rupees,  and  tobacco,  15,241  rupees. 

The  exports  from  Ceylon,  exclusive  of  coal  for  steamers,  from  1909  to  1913 
increased  from  147,019,740  rupees  to  234,863,554  rupees.  During  the  year  1913  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  105,612,743  rupees;  the  United  States  at 
38,695,405  rupees;  Germany  at  22,758,800  rupees;  Australia  at  11,62^5,496  rupees; 
Belgium  at  11,007,690  rupees;  and  Canada  at  3,779,699  rupees.  Of  the  total  exports 
in  1913,  tea  amounted  to  87,788,472  rupees;  rubber,  66,786,113  rupees;  cocoanut  oil, 
16,737,710  rupees;  copra,  10,080,689  rupees;  plumbago,  9,047 ,2i90  rupees;  and  cocoa- 
nut,  desiccated,  7,866,722  rupees.  The  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United 
States  were,  rubber,  16,763,397  rupees;  cocoanut  oil,  9,862,533  rupees;  plumbago,  4,584,- 
104  rupees;  tea,  4,078,103  rupees;  and  cocoanut,  desiccated,  2,004,228  rupees,  and  to 
Canada,  tea,  3,495,054  rupees  and  cocoanut,  desiccated,  199,248  rupees. 

TRADE  OF  GRENADA,  1913. 

On  pages  1075  to  1081  of  the  February  Monthly  Report  will  be  found  special 
statistics  relative  to  the  Trade  of  Grenada  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
foreign  commerce  now  shows  an  upward  tendency.  The  imports  in  1913  were  less 
than  for  the  years  1907,  1908  and  1911,  but  greater  than  for  any  other  year;  while  the 
exports  in  1913  were  in  excess  for  those  of  any  earlier  year,  excepting  1907.  The  trade 
of  Grenada  like  that  of  some  of  the  other  British  West  India  Islands  increases  more 
rapidly  with  foreign  countries  than  with  British  countries. 

During  the  year  1913'  the  imports  were  valued  at  $1,376,912.  Of  this  amount 
animals,  food,  drink,  and  narcotics  accounted  for  $681,537  or  49-50  per  cent,  raw 
materials  for  $215,843  or  15-68  per  cent,  manufactured  articles  for  $408,359  or  29-66 
per  cent,  and  coin  and  bullion  for  $71,173  or  5-16  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  imports  from  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $550,301  or  39-98  per  cent  of  the 
total  importation,  the  United  States  at  $429,936  or  31-22  per  cent  of  the  total  and 
Canada  at  $44,845  or  3-26  of  the  total.  The  imports  from  Canada  in  1910  were  valued 
at  $110,585  or  8-13  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  table 
No.  2,  page  1079,  that  an  import  is  shown  for  the  United  States  for  almost  every  item 
in  the  import  classification  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  items  are  similar  to 
the  goods  that  Canada  exports.  Over  97  per  cent  of  the  flour  imported  into  Grenada 
is  received  from  the  United  States  and  it  represents  about  47  per  cent  of  the  goods 
imported  from  that  country.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  in  1913  were  fish, 
$8,790;  flour,  $3,786;  oats,  $6,044  and  timber,  $20,348. 

The  exports  of  Grenada  produce  in  1913  were  valued  at  $1,777,084.  The  exports 
of  animals,  food,  drink  and  narcotics  accounted  for  $1,703,100  or  95-84  per  cent  of  this 
amount,  while  raw  materials  accounted  for  the  balance.  In  1913  the  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Grenada  produce  were  valued  at  $1,110,598  or  62-50  per  cent  of 
the  total  exportation,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  $435,738  or  24-52  per  cent 
of  the  total,  while  the  exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  only  $1,956  or  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  principal  exports  from  Grenada  in  1913  were  cocoa,  $1,474,959 ; 
raw  cotton,  $51,100  and  spices,,  $216,066.  The  exports  to  Canada  consisted  of  spices 
valued  at  $1,956. 

TRADE  OF  RUSSIA,  1913. 

Special  statistics  respecting  the  Trade  of  Russia  will  be  found  on  pages  1082 
to  1092  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  February,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total 
trade  for  the  year  1913  surpassed  that  for  any  previous  year.  The  total  trade  of 
Russia  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  principal  European  countries 
and  the  United  States,  when  the  area  and  population  of  the  country  are  considered. 
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yet  it  is  of  great  importance.  Russia  is  only  now  undergoing  these  economic  changes 
which  have  been  responsible  for  the  rapid  industrial  development  of  the  principal 
count rios  of  Europe.  Following  the  close  of  the  present  European  war  Russia  will  no 
doubt  make  as  great,  if  not  greater,  progress  than  she  has  made  since  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Japan  in  1905. 

During  the  year  1913  Germany  supplied  about  50  per  cent  of  the  goods  imported 
into  Russia  and  took  about  30  per  cent  of  the  exports  therefrom.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  Eussian  people,  as  soon  as  the  present  war  is  ended,  will  desire  to 
obtain  the  vast  amount  of  goods  heretofore  purchased  in  Germany,  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  from  her  allies.  In  view  of  this,  a  Canadian  Trade  Commissionei 
will  visit  Russia  in  the  near  future  to  report  on  the  possibility  of  extending  Canadian 
trade  in  that  quarter. 

The  tables  given  on  pages  1082  to  1092  of  this  report  are  especially  prepared  tc 
show  the  extent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia.  Unfortunately  the  Russian  trade 
returns  do  not  specify  any  trade  with  Canada,  but  from  Canadian  trade  statistics 
it  will  be  found  that  Canada  sends  large  quantities  of  agricultural  machinery  tc 
Russia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  imports  from  Canada  are  credited  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Russian  trade  returns. 

During  the  year  1913  the  imports  into  Russia  amounted  to  1,374,0331,895  roubles 
(rouble=51-5  cents)  which  is  467,695,895  roubles  in  excess  of  the  imports  for  1909,  an 
increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  four  years.  The  imports  from  Germany  from  1909  to 
1913,  increased  from  363,263,000  roubles  to  652,208,757  roubles,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  from  127,946,000  roubles  to  173,012,044  roubles  and  from  the  United  States 
from  57,854,000  roubles  to  79,092,662  roubles.  Table  No.  2,  page  1083,  gives  detailed 
information  of  the  imports  into  Russia  with  proportion  received  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany  and  the  United  States.  Under  the  heading  "  Foodstuffs  and  animals  ': 
the  imports  'for  the  year  1913  were  valued  at  255,513,443  roubles,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  13,682,224  roubles,  Germany  54,810,837  roubles  and  the  United 
States  838,911  roubles.  The  total  imports  under  "  Animal  products "  amounted  to 
101,355,390  roubles,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  9,491,408  roubles,  Germany 
68,023,208  roubles  and  the  United  States  1,043,797  roubles.  "  Wood  and  woodenware  " 
are  responsible  for  an  import  of  53,247,170  roubles,  of  which  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  totalled  4,459,609  roubles,  Germany,  19,350,449  roubles  and  the 
United  States  1,585,455  roubles.  Under  "  Ceramic  wares "  the  imports  totalled  33,- 
031,935  roubles,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  4,395,452  roubles,  Germany  24,884,787 
roubles  and  the  United  States  124,897  roubles.  The  imports  of  "  Combustibles,  asphalt, 
etc.,"  were  valued  at  144,356,548  roubles,  principally  coal,  coke  and  crude  rubber,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  56,939,054  roubles,  Germany,  55,056,551  roubles, 
and  the  United  States,  7,617,359  roubles.  The  principal  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States  under  this  heading  were  white  rosin  and  crude  rubber.  The  imports 
of  "  Chemicals,  drugs,  colours,  etc.,"  amounted  to  61,162,511  roubles,  the  proportion 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  was  4,281,684  roubles,  Germany,  40,2S3,619  roubles, 
and  the  United  States,  724,352  roubles.  The  largest  class  of  goods  imported  was 
under  the  heading  of  "  Ores,  metals  and  metal  wares  "  and  totalled  353,385,313  roubles. 
The  imports  under  this  head  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  48,191,691 
roubles,  Germany,  236,426,449  roubles,  and  the  United  States,  18,394,898  roubles,  prin- 
cipally engines  and  agricultural  rriachinery.  Under  "  Paper  goods "  the  imports 
amounted  to  40,895,574  roubles,  the  proportion  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  698,383 
roubles,  Germany,  11,075,210  roubles,  and  the  United  States,  54,781  roubles.  The  total 
imports  under  "  Textiles  and  manufactures  "  were  valued  at  314,116,929  roubles,  of 
which  amount  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  32,584,725  roubles,  Germany,  131,108,553 
roubles,  and  the  United  States,  48,703,382  roubles.  The  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States  under  t*his  heading  were  raw  cotton,  47,374,613  roubles,  and  cordage. 
981,586  roubles. 

The  exports  from  Russia  in  1913  amounted  to  1,520,134,721  roubles,  the  proportion 
sent  to  Germany  was  453,584,437  roubles,  the  United  Kingdom  2*67,801,113  roubles. 
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and  the  United  States  14,154,944  roubles.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Corn,  flour  and 
meal "  the  exports  were  valued  at  594,501',147  roubles,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of 
this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  taking  51,254,514  roubles.  Germany 
183,204,201  roubles,  and  the  United  States  35,415  roubles.  The  exports  of  eggs  were 
valued  at  90,645,691  roubles,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  received  33,695,172 
roubles,  Germany  23,642,834  roubles,  and  t'he  United  States  30,536  roubles.  Butter  was 
responsible  for  an  export  of  71,558,097  roubles,  the  proportion  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  31,932,408  roubles,  Germany  25,009,709  roubles  and  the  United  States 
416  roubles.  The  exports  of  wood  totalled  164,930,111  roubles,  of  which  amount  the 
United  Kingdom  took  66,908,582  roubles,  Germany  42,263,649  roubles  and  the  United 
States  315,959  roubles.  For  further  information  as  to  the  exports  from  Russia  the 
attention  of  those  interested  is  directed  to  table  No.  3,  page  1091. 


TRADE  OF  SALVADOR,  1913. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  trade  of  Salvador  will  be  found  on  pages  1093  to  1096 
of  the  February  Monthly  Report.  During  the  year  1913  the  imports  amounted  to 
6,096,474  gold  pesos  (gold)  peso  ==97-3  cents)  and  the  exports  to  23,527,782  silver 
pesos  (silver  peso  ==  36-5  cents).  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  2,406,888  gold  pesos,  the  United  Kingdom  at  1,660,120  gold  pesos,  Germany  at 
661,253  gold  pesos,  and  France  at  400,178  gold  pesos.  During  the  same  year  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  6,691,530  silver  pesos,  France  at  4,811,246 
silver  pesos,  Germany  at  4,026,712  silver  pesos,  Italy  at  2,863,452  silver  pesos  and  the 
United  Kingdom  at  1,672,056  silver  pesos.  No  imports  or  exports  are  recorded  for 
Canada  in  the  Salvadorean  trade  statistics.  For  detailed  information  as  to  imports 
and  exports  of  Salvador  with  proportion  imported  from  or  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  see  tables  Nos.  2  and  3,  pages  1094  and 
1095  of  the  Monthly  Report  for  February. 

TRADE  OF  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  1913. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  during  the  year  1*913  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  for  any  other  year.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $484,152,621,  while 
the  exports  were  valued  at  $388,929,705.  In  1913  about  57  per  cent  of  the  imports  was 
received  from  the  British  Empire  and  about  55  per  cent  was  destined  for  the  empire. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $52,933,084,  the  United  States  to 
$6,411,885,  Germany  to  $7,523,480,  while  the  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to 
$147,470.  Condensed  milk,  $5,500,  and  oilmen's  stores,  $140,660,  were  the  principal 
articles  imported  from  Canada.    (The  Straits  Settlements  dollar  =  56-8  cents'.) 

During  the  same  year  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $92,102,- 
300,  the  United  States  at  $45,299,778,  Germany, at  $18,007,176,  and  Canada  at  $826,040. 
The  principal  articles  exported  to  Canada  in  1913  were :  fruits,  $80,935 ;  metal  wares. 
$23,704;  sago,  $13,923;  spices,  $116,578;  tapioca,  $121,299,  and  tin,  $468,512. 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  the  attention  of  those  interested  is  directed  to  the  special  trade  tables  to 
be  found  on  pages  1097  to  1104  of  the  February  Monthly  Report. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

By  way  pf  further  reference  to  the  reports  on  market  conditions  in  Cuba  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  580,  584  and  587,  the  following  notes  taken  from 
the  report  of  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S.  en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana,  for  the 
week  ended  May  14th,  1915,  may  be  reproduced. 

Fish  in  128  pound  drums. — Although  the  demand  for  fish  in  drums  has  not 
imp-rayed,  better  quotations  are  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  for  codfish 
in  ease^  are  firm  with  an  upward  tendency.  Codfish  is  quoted  at  7|  cents  per  pound, 
haddock  at  6|  cents,  and  hake  at  4|  cents  per  pound.  Recent  importations  have  been 
as  follows: — 

May  11,  per  ss.  Limon   75  drums. 

11,    "    ss.  Saratoga   225  " 

Codfish  in  cases. — On  May  7,  300  cases  of  codfish  arrived  on  the  S.S.  Chalmette, 
and  on  May  11,  the  IS. IS.  Saratoga  brought  in  an  additional  132  cases.  A  very  active 
demand  has  prevailed,  but  the  situation  regarding  prices  has  remained  unchanged  for 
some  time.  Present  quotations  range  at  $10.00  for  the  Norwegian  variety  and  at 
$7.00  to  $9.00  for  codfish  from  other  .sources  of  supply.  It  is  believed  that  this  price 
will  be  maintained. 

Herrings. — The  demand  for  herrings  is  rather  moderate  and  bloaters  are  con- 
tinued to  be  quoted  at  $1.37  per  large  box. 

Gouda  Cheese. — The  S.S.  Saratoga  arrived  on  May  11  with  356  cases  of  Gouda 
cheese.  An  improved  market  is  in  evidence  for  farmers'  cheese  and  in  consequence 
the  price  has  advanced,  but  the  demand  is  slack  for  factory  cheese  and  some  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  disposal  of  stocks.  The  former  is  quoted  at  27  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  latter  at  23  cents  per  pound. 

Potatoes. — The  IS. 8.  Limon  on  May  11  arrived  with  5,8*80  bags  and  1,500  barrels 
of  potatoes  from  Boston.  A  very  active  demand  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week 
and  while  the  quotation  for  potatoes  packed  in  barrels  has  been  maintained  at  $2.75 
each  the  price  for  potatoes  in  bags  has  been  lowered  to  11:  cents  per  pound  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  over  supply  The  prices  quoted  above  are  understood  to  be  in  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  or  of  Cuba,  both  of  which  have  the  same  value. 

Exchanges. — New  Pork,  3  d/s,  §  per  cent  premium;  London,  s/d.  at  $4.80  per 
pound. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
Report  of  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  1913. 
(By  the  Acting  Colonial  Secretary.) 

TRADE. 

Although  the  totals  both  of  imports  and  exports  show  increases,  the  year  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  a  good  one  for  the  trade  of  the  Colony.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  the  demand  for  goods  both  in  the  import  and  export  departments  was  fair, 
but  afterwards  a  heavy  fall  took  place  in  the  price  of  rubber,  and  the  prices  of  tin 
and  produce  generally  declined,  and  the  depression  in  the  exports  re-acted  unfavour- 
ably upon  the  import  trade. 
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Compared  with  1912,  foreign  imports  of  merchandise  advanced  by  3-6  million 
pounds  sterling  or  71  per  cent,  and  exports  by  19  million  or  4-5  per  cent. 

In  imports  there  was  a  general  increase  in  the  quantities  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  exports,  the  quantities  were  practically  the  same — with  the  exception  of  tin 
and  rubber — but  the  values  with  the  exception  of  that  of  copra,  were  lower. 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Colony  in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling: — ■ 

Merchandise —  1912.  1913.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Imports   £49,982  £53,559  £3,577 

Exports   41,620  43,510  1,890 

Coin  and  Bullion — 

Imports   2,523  2,926  403 

Exports   2,145  1,865    £280 

The  value  of  the  inter-port  trade  including  treasure  was  in  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling : — 

1912.  1913.  Increase. 

Imports   £3,208         £3,230  £22 

Exports  .  3,149  3,189  40 

The  aggregate  gross  trade  was  therefore  £108-3  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 
£5  6  million,  compared  with  1912  or  5-5  per  cent. 


TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


The  trade  including  coin  and  bullion  with  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses- 
sions and  Protectorates,  and  Foreign  Countries,  respectively,  is  given  below  in 
millions  of  dollars: — 

Imports.  Exports. 
1912.  1913.  1912.  1913. 

United  Kingdom   $  46-7        $  52.9        $  85-4        $  92.1 

British  possessions  and  protectorates.         231-8  235.2         120-1  121-0 

Foreign  countries   171-5         196-0         169-6  175-8 


The  following  statement  shows  the  position  of  the  Colony  as  a  market  for  British 
and  European  foreign  goods  since  1896  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling: — 


1896 

1901 

1906 

to  1900. 

to  1905. 

to  1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

£2,981 

£3,752 

£4,012 

£4,694 

£5,380 

£6,064 

continent  of  Europe  and 

1,553 

2,314 

2,208 

2,415 

3,144 

3,679 

British  excess .    .  . 

£1,428 

£1,438 

£1,804 

£2,279 

£2,236 

£2,385 

Percentages  of  Total. 

United  Kingdom   £65-7  £61-9  £64-5             £66          £63-1  £62-2 

Continent  of  Europe  and  United 

States   34.3  38-1  35-5              34            36-9  37-8 


IMPORTS. 


The  articles  which  gave  the  largest  increased  values  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  hardware  and  ironware  including  cooking  utensils,  sarongs,  slendangs  and  kains, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  steel,  paper  and  stationery,  silk  piece  goods,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone materials,  machinery  including  electrical  goods,  cycles,  motor  cars  and  accessor- 
ies, malt  liquors,  tin  plates  and  India  rubber  goods. 

The  articles  showing  declines  in  values  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  apparel, 
hosiery  and  millinery,  hats  and  caps,  fancy  goods,  toys  and  sporting  materials,  lamps 
and  lampware,  cabinetware  and  linen  cloth. 

Imports  from  the  Continent  show  advances  from  all  countries. 
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The  increases  were  chiefly  as  follows : — 

Austria,  in  apparel,  hosiery  and  millinery  and  yarns; 

Belgium,  in  glass  and  glassware,  nails,  paints,  steel,  cotton  piece-goods  and 
perfumery ; 

Denmark,  in  butter  and  cheese,  cement,  and  beer  and  ale; 
France,  in  brandy,  umbrellas  and  silk  piece-goods; 

Italy,  in  milk,  clocks  and  watches,  cotton  piece  goods,  hats  and  caps,  and  yarns; 
Germany,  in  earthenware  and  crockery,  hardware,  ironware  and  cooking  utensils, 
musical  instruments,  beer  and  ale,  lamps  and  lamp-ware,  and  india-rubber 

goods; 

Holland,  in  cotton  piece-goods,  butter  and  cheese,  earthenware  and  crockery,  milk, 
sarongs  and  slendangs,  hardware,  ironware  and  cooking  utensils,  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  synthetic  indigo  and  chemicals; 

Norway,  in  milk. 

The  principal  decreases  were  in  apparel,  hosiery  and  millinery  and  linen  cloth 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  cotton  piece  goods,  hardware,  ironware  and  cooking 
utensils  from  Austria;  hardware,  ironware  and  cooking  utensils  from  Belgium;  and 
glass  and  glassware  and  cotton  piece  goods  from  Germany. 

From  the  United  States  import  values  advanced  by  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
principally  in  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  cycles,  motor  cars  and  accessories.  Petroleum 
and  lubricating  oil  show  decreases. 


EXPORTS. 

The  total  increase  of  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  accounted  for  by  advances 
in  such  articles  as  tin,  black  and  white  pepper,  copra,  gutta-percha,  preserved  pine- 
apples and  Para  rubber,  but  large  decreases  took  place  in  sago,  tapioca  and  India 
rubber. 

Of  exports  to  the  Continent  tin,  black  and  white  pepper  and  copra  advanced, 
declines  being  apparent  in  gambier,  sago,  Borneo  rubber,  Para  rubber  and  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  advanced  in  values  of  rattans,  gutta-percha  and 
Para  rubber,  but  fell  in  values  of  tin,  gambier,  black  and  white  pepper,  Jelutong  rubber 
and  Borneo  rubber. 

Import  values  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Siam  and  Siamese 
States,  Federated  Malay  States,  Netherlands,  India,  Hong  Kong  and  China,  French 
Indo-China,  Johore,  Kelantan,  Trengganu,  and  Kedah  advanced,  but  there  were 
decreases  in  the  total  values  from  British  India  and  Burma,  British  North  Borneo,  and 
Sarawak. 

There  was  a  rise  in  the  total  value  of  exports  to  British  India  and  Burma,  Japan, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Netherlands  India,  Hong  Kong  and  China,  French  Indo- 
China,  and  Johore,  Kelantan,  Trengganu  and  Kedah,  but  exports  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  Siam  and  Siamese  States,  and  British  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  fell 
off. 

SHIPPING. 

The  total  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  arriving  and .  departing  was  27,124,789  as 
compared  with  25,985,526  in  1912.    Fuller  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  appended, 

comparative  table. 
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Statement  showing  combined  arrivals  and  departures  of  merchant  vessels  for  the 

years  1912  and  1913. 


1912.  1913. 

Total  Tonnage  of  Total  Tonnage  of 

Straits  Settlements  Straits  Settlements 


Nationality. 

Singapore. 

( Entered 

Singapore. 

( Entered 

and  Cleared). 

and  Cleared) 

1,448 

4,894 

345,122 

628,762 

324,902 

653,313 

British  

8,340,798 

14,944,211 

8,556,443 

15,250,947 

Chinese 

9,382 

9,382 

43,838 

43,838 

149,826 

250,924 

163,102 

288,572 

Dutch  

2,063,360 

2,374,853 

2,116,731 

2,593,S£5 

French  

634,909 

634,909 

760,705 

760,7n:> 

German  

1,949,273 

3,325,015 

2,043,629 

3,397,009 

116,314 

196,312 

69,550 

97,192 

1,653,763 

2,192,577 

1,881,726 

2,590,943 

283,291 

335,201 

426,253 

472,887 

488,252 

623,894 

450,504 

495,254 

100,069 

100,069 

109,948 

137,108 

131,729 

171,915 

123,356 

145,676 

Spanish  

125,998 

125,998 

119,628 

119,628 

52,160 

71,504 

63,190 

72,968 

Totals  

16,444,246 

25,985,526 

17,254,953 

27,124,789 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  countries  show  an  increased 
tonnage,  entered  and  cleared,  in  1913  as  compared  with  1912 : — 

Japan   398,366 

Britain   306,736 

Holland   219,002 

Norway   137,686 

France   125,796 

Germany   71,994 

Sarawak   37,039 

Denmark   37,648 

China   34,456 

Austria   24,551 

America   4,894 

Sweden   1,464 

The  following  countries  show  a  decrease: — 

Russia  128,640;  Italy  99,120;  Siam  26,239;  Spain  6,370. 

In  the  last  four  years  the  combined  arrivals  and  departures  of  merchant  vessels 
have  been  as  follows: — 

Tons. 

In  1910   23,561,229 

1911   24,233,886 

1912   25,985,526 

1913   27,124,789 

In  the  small  craft  (steamers  under  50  tons  and  native  vessels)  the  combined 
arrivals  and  departures  were  43,796  in  number  and  1,714,241  in  tons  as  compared  with 
40,479  and  1,535,201  respectively  in  1912. 

Twelve  new  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  661  tons  gross  and  50  sailing  vessels  of 
5,179  tons  were  registered  during  the  year  under  the  Imperial  Shipping  Acts.  Under 
the  "  Merchant  Shipping  Ordinance  1910,"  nineteen  new  sailing  vessels  of  1,989  tons 
were  licensed  under  Section  425,  and  888  vessels  of  11,419  tons  were  under  Section  428. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  RUMANIAN  MARKET. 

Rumania  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  its  wealth  consisting  largely  in 
the  products  of  its  soil.  The  Government,  which  is  paternalistic,  extends  aid  to  the 
oil  wells  and  utilizes  all  the  by-products  of  its  petroleum.  A  high  protective  tariff, 
rebates  on  transportation,  and  special  concessions,  moreover,  add  to  the  Government 
aid  of  industry.  Despite  these  aids,  however,  Rumanian  industry  is  as  yet  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  development.  Consequently,  the  country  needs  the  finished  pro- 
ducts of  other  lands.  Rumanian  finances  are  sound  and  the  country's  export  of 
agricultural  products,  live  stock  and  oil  are  on  the  increase.  Its  railway  system  has 
developed  rapidly  and  its  well  equipped,  modern  army  has  made  it  one  of  the  best 
customers  of  the  European  foundries,  railroad  shops,  ammunition  works  and  ship- 
yards. Rumanian  cities  are  being  modernized  rapidly.  Expensive  Improvements 
such  as  new  harbours,  canals,  pipe  lines,  bridges,  tunnels,  irrigation  systems,  water- 
power  plants,  etc.,  will  eventually  require  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of 
money. 

American  business  with  Rumania  has  not  been  extensive.  According  to  official 
figures  for  the  year  1912-13,  the  imports  into  Rumania  from  Germany  aggregated 
more  than  $40,000,000  worth;  from  Austria-Hungary  more  than  $30,000,000.  The 
figures  from  England  were  $16,000,000;  from  France,  $8,000,000;  from  Italy,  $6,000,- 
000;  while  from  the  United  States  less  than  $2,500,000.  Out  of  nearly  $110,000,000 
worth  of  goods  imported  into  Rumania  during  that  period,  a  very  insignificant  portion 
was  shipped  from  the  United  States, 

The  present  war  having  brought  about  almost  a  complete  cessation  of  imports 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Austria,  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  for  a 
long  period  for  American  industry  to  provide  the  Rumanian  people,  and  through 
them  the  other  Balkan  countries,  with  those  products  which  continental  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  have  formerly  sent  — (The  Nation's  Business.) 
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The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  return  of 
the  registered  supply  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  months  of  March,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 



1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

—  

Gt.  Hnds. 

Gt.  Hnds. 

Russia  

39,131 

40,426 

- 

- 

265,816 

67,407 

38,080 

14,420 

323 

- 

24,632 

37,472 

Norway   

1,999 

15,200 

16 

31 

- 

97,664 

Denmark  

170,554 

150,784 

10 

32 

341,988 

265,389 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

81 

- 

192,282 

Netherlands  

6,087 

7,009 

22,426 

47,549 

197,600 

160,837 

- 

- 

41 

- 

4,9>6 

- 

9,054 

15,286 

1,459 

607 

108,394 

1,230 

- 

- 

929 

838 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,292 

1,618 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,790 

- 

Italy  

60 

23 

9,787 

13,897 

229,980 

- 

Austria-Hungary  

- 

- 

- 

- 

398,270 

- 

Greece  

- 

- 

8 

36 

- 

Roumania  

23,580 

Turkey,  Asiatic  

- 

- 

- 

- 

8^124 

Egypt  

294,218 

410,683 

- 

- 

- 

- 

156 

11,352 

China  

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,000 

U  S  of  America 

3,051 

4,003 

338 

40,729 

2 

- 

Argentine  Republic  

11,364 

16,454 

Channel  Islands  

- 

60 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

20 

: 

588 

Natal  

90 

25 

75 

Australia  t — 

old 

23,358 

21,649 

4,742 

572 

New  South  Wales  

11,558 

48,019 

37 

Queensland  

19,487 

26,886 

2,995 

4,814 

74,050 

46,394 

159,903 

76,142 

1,554 

215 

30,932 

3,045 

408,442 

408,202 

203,310 

186,179 

2,095,170 

1,065,437 

Deduct  to  correct : — 

United  States  

1,200 

Natal  

588 

1,800 

408,442 

408,202 

203,310 

186,179 

2,095,170 

1,061,849 

THE  IRON  MARKET  IN  JAPAN. 


Stocks  of  iron  are  said  to  be  running  short  in  Japan,  quotations  having  risen 
about  25  per  cent  above  the  rates  that  prevail  in  normal  times.  According  to  the 
As&hi  (Osaka),  the  diminution  in  the  European  supply  of  pig  iron,  which  comes 
chiefly  from  England,  is  putting  the  Imperial  Iron  Foundry  to  inconvenience,  and 
the  authorities  are  on  the  lookout  for  fresh  .supplies.  Iron  merchants  have  been 
making  inquiries  in  America,  but  can  not  get  supplies  thence  earlier  than  July.  For 
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the  present  they  are  having  to  refuse  attractive  orders  owing  to  exhaustion  of  stocks. 
Bar  iron  is  quoted  at  about  $30.50  per  100  pounds. 

The  French  nail  industry  in  Japan,  notes  the  Chugai  Shogyo  (Tokyo),  has  made 
phenomenal  progress  of  late  years.  The  Yasuda  Nail  Works,  at  Edamitsu,  near 
Moji,  is  now  capable  of  turning  out  about  15,000  kegs  a  month,  and  the  Kishimoto 
Nail  Works,  at  Amagasaki,  7,000  to  8,000  kegs.  When  the  out-turn  of  other  nail  works 
in  Japan  is  added  the  total  comes  to  about  40,000  kegs.  Imports  of  French  nails, 
which  had  amounted  to  over  $1,500,000  in  value  a  year,  have  now  been  almost  entirely 
checked.  Owing  to  business  depression,  the  demand  for  French  nails  has  been  very 
small  and  the  market  has  been  badly  congested.  The  value  of  nails  imported  last 
year  dropped  to  ^I^S^OOO,  compared  with  $1,718,000  for  the  preceding  year.  The  value 
of  nails  imported  in  January  was  not  more  than  $1,000.  The  decreased  importation 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  depression  of  trade,  but  also  to  the  large  development 
made  in  the  nail  manufacturing  industry  as  a  result  of  tariff  protection. — (U.  S. 
Commerce  Beports.) 

DYES  FOR  KHAKI  CLOTH. 

The  present  .shortage  in  this  country  of  synthetic  yellow  dyes  has  put  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  manufacturers  of  khaki  cloth.  A  temporary  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  was  found,  however,  by  the  increased  use  of  fustic,  a  natural  yellow  dye- 
stuff,  consisting  of  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Chloropikora  tinctoria)  which  grows  freely  in 
Jamaica  and  also  in  British  Honduras. 

The  increased  demand  has  now  greatly  raised  the  price  of  fustic,  of  which  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  there  was  only  a  small  supply  available  in  Europe,  though 
fortunately  one  of  the  prizes  captured  from  Germany  had  a  considerable  consignment 
on  board.  A  certain  amount,  too,  has  been  obtained  from  France,  which  country  and 
the  United  States  have  hitherto  taken  the  bulk  of  the  fustic  exported  from  Jamaica. 

When  the  shortage  of  the  yellow  dye-stuffs  in  this  country  first  became  apparent 
the  Imperial  Institute  took  steps  to  place  British  dye  firms  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  fustic  in  Jamaica.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of  fustic  wood  was,  as  it  happened, 
then  available  in  the  island  but,  as  a  result  of  the  Institute's  action  the  Government 
of  Jamaica  have  offered  to  purchase  from  the  growers  further  supplies  and  carry 
these  at  Government  cost  to  Kingston,  the  port  of  shipment.  Negotiations  are  accord- 
ingly now  pending  for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  considerable  quantities  of 
Jamaica  fustic  by  dyers  in  this  country.  The  Government  of  British  Honduras  is 
also  taking  action  in  this  matter,  and  a  further  supply  of  the  wood  may  possibly  be 
forthcoming  from  that  Colony. — (The  West  India  Committee  Circular.) 

MARKETING  CEMENT  IN  BRAZIL. 

Sacks  are  objected  to  as  containers  for  cement  largely  because  most  of  the 
unloading  is  done  into  lighters.  Customhouse  delays  often  make  it  necessary  to  hold 
the  goods  in  the  lighters  for  days — sometimes  weeks — and  in  a  country  of  torrential 
tropical  rains  there  is  a  great  danger  of  damage.  The  use  of  hooks  by  the  stevedores 
on  cement  bags  results  in  further  loss  and  damage.  Besides  there  is  a  certain 
traditional  preference  for  barrels. 

Distributing  costs  to  local  markets  are  extremely  high.  The  freight  on  a  ton  of 
cement  from  Bio  to  Victoria  (about  3O0  miles)  over  the  Leopoldina  Bailway  is  33§ 
milreis  (equivalent,  at  the  normal  exchange  rate  of  about  $0.32,  to  $10.67),  nearly 
equal  to  the  present  war  rate  from  New  York  to  Kio  ($12'),  and  much  higher  than  the 
normal  rate  from  New  York.  On  the  Central  Railway  of  Bio  Grande  do  Norte  the 
rate  on  cement  is  60  reis  per  ton  per  kilometer  ($0-0>31  per  ton  per  mile)  up  to  150 
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kilometers  (93  miles)  ;  above  150  kilometers  the  rate  is  reduced  by  25  per  cent.  On 
the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  the  chief  road  out  from  Rio,  the  rates  are  as  follows: 


Distai 


Up  to  100  kilometers 
(62-1  miles)   

101  to  200  kilometers 
(124  .3  miles)  

201  to  300  kilometers 
(186 '4  miles)  


Rate  per  ton 
per 
kilometer. 


40  reis  ($0*0128) 
36  reis  ($0-0115) 
32  reis  ($0-0102) 


Rate  per 

ton 
per  mile 


$0-0206 
•0185 
0  164 


Distances. 


301  to  400  kilometers 
(248-5  miles)  

401  to  500  kilometers 
(310  7  miles)  

501  kilometers  and  over. . 


Rate  per  ton 
per 
kilometer. 


28  reis  ($0*0090) 

24  reis  ($0-0077) 
20  reis  ($0'0004) 


The  rate  on  less  than  a  ton  is  three  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  the  above 
rates. 

Terms  of  payment  on  ordinary  merchandise  in  ordinary  times  are  usually  60  to 
90  days  to  local  consumers  of  good  credit.  Most  American  cement  that  comes  here, 
however  is  sold  by  manufacturers  for  cash  on  delivery  aboard  vessel  in  New  York  to 
export  houses  there.  They  in  turn  extend  the  usual  credits  to  the  market  here,  .some- 
times directly  but  usually  through  their  agents  here.  At  present  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  shorten  credits. 

Return  cargoes  are  very  hard  to  get.  The  chief  cargo  export  of  Brazil  is  coffee, 
with  rubber  from  the  north  and  some  hides  from  both  north  and  south.  Coffee  is  the 
controlling  factor,  and  in  normal  times  the  .shipping  "  conference  "  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  quasi-monopoly  of  this  cargo.  At  present  some  independent  cargoes 
are  being  obtained,  but  the  shipments  are  not  large,  and  probably  will  not  be  until 
the  next  crop  is  harvested.  Frequent  cases  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  consulate 
of  sailing  vessels  coming  from  the  United  States  with  cargo,  and  then  proceeding  to 
the  River  Plate  in  ballast  to  get  a  return  cargo.  Possibly  something  could  be  done 
by  an  independent  line  of  steamers,  but  the  trip  from  Rio  to  Buenos  Aires  would  be 
almost  a  dead  loss. 

A  large  importer  states  that  in  practice  no  specifications  for  testing  cement  exist, 
though  he  thinks  something  of  the  kind  was  once  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
Federal  District. — (U.S.  Commerce  Eeports.) 


SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  CAYMAN  ISLANDS. 

According  to  the  Report  on  the  Cayman  Islands  for  1913-14  recently  issued  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  there  were  seven  vessels,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,128 
tons,  built  in  these  islands  and  launched  during  the  la,st  financial  year.  Shipbuilding 
constitutes  an  important  industry  and  one  deserving  of  every  encouragement.  The 
Caymanians  possess  a  natural  aptitude  for  shipbuilding,  and  if  only  more  orders 
could  be  obtained  from  countries  abroad,  which  perhaps  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
native  skill  and  workmanship,  a  very  lucrative  source  of  employment  could  be 
opened  up.  There  are  at  present  on  the  register  38  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
2,784  tons.  Many  vessels  built  by  the  Caymanians  and  manned  in  great  part  by 
them  are  serving  under  the  flags  of  Cuba  and  the  American  Republics. — (The  Board 
of  Trade  Journal.) 

FLOUR  AND  FISH  PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  British  press  announces  that  the  profits  made  by  a  flour  milling  firm  of  Cardiff, 
Wales,  for  the  year  ended  February  28,  1915,  amounted  to  $1,790,872,  against  $443,118 
the  year  previous.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500).  The  state- 
ment is  made  in  explanation  of  the  large  profits  for  the  Cardiff  concern  that  they 
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obtained  large  -locks  toward  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  sold  them  "at  the  world 
prices  w  hich  Were  fixed  in  Chicago  and  New  York  and  over  which,  therefore,  they  had 
no  control." 

The  London  Flour  Millers'  Association  on  April  26  advanced  the  price  of  house- 
i  flour  from  52s.  ($12.65)  to  53s.  ($12.90)  per  280  pounds. 

Emports  of  flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  three  months  of  1915, 
compared  with  the  similar  periods  of  1914  and  1913,  were,  in  hundredweights  of  112 
pounds  each,  as  follows: — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

From — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

28,800 

1,600 

Australia  

  29,300 

28,400 

1,800 

1,025,202 

787,080 

United  States  

  1,675,932 

1,405,265 

2,466,218 

  264,230 

326,738 

107,000 

Total  

.  .    .  .  2,877,002 

2,814,405 

3,363,698 

ITish  is  scarce  and  dear  because  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea  and  adjacent  waters 
are  practically  closed  to  trawlers.  The  returns  of  the  quantities  of  fish  landed  in  March 
show  large  decreases,  as  compared  with  March  of  last  year,  in  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland,  and  an  increase  in  Ireland. 

England  and  Wales,  1915,  538,497  hundredweight;  1914,  782,932  hundredweight; 
decrease,  244,435  hundredweight ;  decrease  value,  $344,791. 

Scotland,  1915,  241,862  hundredweight;  1914,  369,389  hundredweight;  decrease, 
127,527  hundredweight;  decrease  value,  $60,330. 

Ireland,  1915,  23,809  hundredweight;  1914,  11,801  hundredweight;  increase,  12,008 
hundredweight;  increase  value,  $16,789.  The  increase  in  Ireland  is  almost  wholly 
owing  to  large  catches  of  herrings. 

Present  prices  of  fish,  compared  with  one  year  ago,  are  as  follows: — 
Cod,  1914,  middle,  16  cents;  1915,  20  cents;  Plaice,  1914,  16  and  18  cents;  1915,  16 
and  18  cents;  Sole,  1914,  medium,  52  cents;  1915,  56  cents;  Turbot,  1914,  18  to  24 
cents;  1915,  24  to  32  cents;  Salmon,  1914,  Scotch,  middle,  66  cents;  Canadian,  middle, 
32  cents;  1915,  48  cents  and  28  cents,  respectively. 

British  imports  of  fish  for  the  January-March  quarters  of  the  years  stated  show  the 
following  changes : — 


Fish. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Fresh,  not  of  British  taking — - 

Cwt. 
567,237 
132,660 
190,365 

Cwt. 
498,433 
150,274 
151,719 

Cwt. 
537,354 
37,719 
97,412 

890,262 

800,426 

672,485 

Cured  or  Salted — 

Canned  sardines — ■ 

33,670 
4,593 

37,272 
1,336 

33,389 
4,919 

29,656 
4,290 

38,397 
5,960 

48,861 
1,550 

76,871 

72,254 

94,768 

Canned  salmon — 

United  States  

Other  countries  , 

105,589 
63,429 
18,694 

250,906 
226,813 
11,635 

174,128 
79,077 
25,218 

Total  

187,712 

489,354 

278,428 

— (U.  S.  Consular  Report.) 
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DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  PAPER  MATERIAL. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  in  Uganda  to  utilize  the  stems  of  the  "  Elephant  grass  " 
(Pennisetum  purpureum),  of  which  there  are  enormous  quantities  available,  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  Experiments  made  with  small  quantities  have  produced  a 
good  quality  pulp,  but  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  scheme  will  depend  upon  the 
cost  of  transport  and  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  of  limestone  suitable  for  causticating 
soda  ash.  Should  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  on  a  commercial  scale  prove  feasible, 
the  discovery  will  prove  to  be  of  great  importance,  as  the  supply  of  material  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  and  the  land  on  which  it  grows  is  now  regarded  as  "  bush."  (Anglo- 
Swedish  Trade  Journal.) 

KNOCKDOWN  FURNITURE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  50  per  cent  of  the  chairs  in  use  in  Central  America 
are  of  the  "  bent-wood  "  cane-bottom  type,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  them  came  from 
Germany  and  Austria.  Of  the  remainder  25  per  cent  are  wicker.  This  is  true  also 
regarding  tables,  tabourettes,  and  settees.  This  furniture  is  all  imported,  but  very 
little  comes  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  First,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  importing  houses  dealing  in  these  goods  in  the  past  have  been  German,  English, 
French,  and  Italian;  second,  this  style  of  furniture  is  light  in  weight  and  therefore 
customs  duties  were  correspondingly  light;  third,  in  the  "bent-wood"  furniture  and 
the  wicker  glue  is  not  used,  but  the  furniture  is  put  together  with  .screws  and  bolts. 
An  inquiry  reveals  another  reason  why  the  furniture  market  has  been  largely 
monopolized  by  Europe:  That  is,  because  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
furniture  in  the  United  States  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Tropics  trade,  or 
to  sell  it  in  competition  with  the  light,  durable,  and  cheap  varieties  mentioned  above. 
Some  furniture  has  undoubtedly  been  sold  from  the  United  States,  but  the  amount 
has  been  insignificant  compared  with  what  Europe  has  for  years  been  selling.  Most 
of  the  furniture  coming  from  the  United  States  has  been  very  cheap,  consisting  of 
chairs,  washstands,  and  plain  tables.  Some  of  it  is  put  together  with  glue  and 
speedily  comes  apart;  and  most  of  it  is  cheaply  varnished,  a  method  of  finish  that 
does  not  do  well  in  tropical  climates. 

At  this  time,  when  imports  of  foreign  furniture  have  been  cut  off  indefinitely, 
numerous  dealers  have  expressed  interest  in  the  American  product,  and  it  is  believed 
that  if  light  yet  substantial  and  nicely  finished  furniture  can  be  shipped  in  "knocked- 
down  "  form,  to  be  put  together  without  the  use  of  glue,  a  permanent  market  of  much 
importance  may  be  developed  for  really  good  furniture. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  state  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
ideas  of  the  Central  American  housewife  and  her  sister  in  the  United  States.  The 
latter  has  an  instinctive  horror  of  extreme  formality  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
parlour  or  library,  and  every  effort  is  devoted  to  avoiding  such  an  appearance;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Central  American  woman  considers  any  arrangement  other 
than  the  conventional  and  formal  one  as  looking  disorderly.  So,  therefore,  the 
Central  Americans  prefer  to  purchase  their  furniture  in  sets  and  to  arrange  it 
formally,  and  each  set  is  not  complete  without  a  settee.  This  is  always  placed  with 
the  back  against  the  wall  with  perhaps  three  straight-backed  chairs  in  a  row  in  front 
at  right  angles  from  one  end  and  three  more  chairs  at  the  foot  facing  the  others. 
The  settee  is  the  seat  of  honour;  the  guest  is  always  invited  to  sit  there,  and  it  is  a 
compliment  to  be  ,so  invited.  The  rocking  chairs  will  be  formally  placed  in  some  other 
part  of  the  room,  and  so  on.  The  settee  must  always  be  included  in  preparing  parlour 
or  library  furniture  for  the  Central  American  trade. 

The  people  of  the  Tropics  have  become  accustomed  to  the  bent-wood  designs  and 
like  them;  it  would  be  hard  to  change  their  taste  for  what  they  have  long  considered 
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good  furniture;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  if  some  of  the  finer  grades  of  Ameri- 
can makes  can  be  shipped  at  reasonable  prices,  carefully  packed  so  as  to  occupy  small 
space  and  arranged  to  be  put  together  after  arrival,  there  is  a  considerable  future  for 
it  in  this  market.  Leather,  its  imitations,  plush  and  such  upholstery  are  not  favoured 
because  such  things  afford  ants  and  other  insects  food  and  harbouring  places.  Cane, 
wicker,  and  the  like1  have  been  tested  by  experience  and  found  to  be  the  best  varieties 
for  the  climate.  Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  crating  light  in  which  shipments  are 
made,  since  crating  pays  the  same  tariff  rate  as  furniture.  Where  possible  a  good 
bard-oil  finish  is  preferable  to  varnish. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

DISTRIBUTING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  does  not  possess  a  transit  or  re-export  trade  comparable  with 
that  held  ly  some  ol  +he  older  countries  in  Europe.    Last  year  the  value  of  foreign 

bandise  imported  into  the  United  States  and  re-exported  in  its  original  condition 
was  approximately  45  million  dollars. 

In  the  same  twelve  months  the  United  Kingdom  exported  465  million  dollars' 
worth  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise.  Great  Britain's  exports  of  foreign 
merchandise  were  thus  ten  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  United  States,  though  its 
exports  of  domestic  merchandise  only  exceeded  those  of  this  country  in  the  same 
period  by  one  per  cent.  A  year  earlier  Germany  exported  189  million  dollars'  worth 
of  foreign  merchandise  and  in  1912  France  exported  357  million  dollars'  worth,  these 
shipments  in  each  case  representing  chiefly  products  of  the  colonial  possessions  of 
these  countries. 

In  considering  these  comparative  figures  it  should  be  explained  that  the  figure 
given  for  the  United  States  does  not  include  the  entire  exports  of  goods  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  had  originally  been  imported  into  the  country.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  raw  materials  imported  into  the  United  States  are  subjected  to 
processes  of  manufacture  or  refining  and,  when  these  goods  are  later  exported  in  their 
advanced  state,  they  are  technically  denominated  as  "exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise "  and  are  so  classified  by  the  government  statisticians.  This  method  reduces 
somewhat  the  value  and  volume  of  the  group  officially  designated  "  re-exports  of 
foreign  merchandise,"  no  figures  being  available,  however,  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  reduction. 

There  are  some  indications,  not  very  pronounced  as  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  re- 
export trade  of  the  United  States  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  larger  growth.  It  is  com- 
paratively unimportant  at  present  for  somewhat  the  same  reason  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  itself  was  small  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  that  its  development 
will  follow  the  same  general  line  as  that  of  the  latter.  Two  decades  ago  the  country 
was  so  busily  engaged  in  developing  its  resources  and  meeting  the  demands  of  its 
own  markets  that  an  all  round  export  trade  was  out  of  the  question.  As  soon  as 
local  problems  were  solved  and  local  demands  met  however,  the  country  began  to 
direct  some  of  its  energy  to  oversea  markets,  and  with  some  measure  of  success  as 
told  by  comparative  figures  of  the  world's  trade.  Its  energies  in  this  direction  have 
been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  buying  abroad  for  its  own  wants  alone  and  selling 
abroad  of  its  own  products  alone.  This  direct  trading  has  now  reached  a  stage  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  some  portion  of  the  energy  should  be  directed  to  aiding  in  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  other  countries.  It  is  the  next  logical  step  in  the 
development  of  the  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  United  States. — (Commercial  America.) 
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Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  May  20,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushtls. 

10,338 
47.323 
54,245 
15,180 
14,990 
37.615 
51,220 
39,110 
29,011 

71,207 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

Bushels. 

153,341 
251.205 
289,659 
567.384 
242,235 
225,221 
458,182 
431.795 
148,674 

300,870 
13,032 
252,606 


Bushels. 

47,776 
108,5% 
202,084 

64,320 

52,978 
240,600 
278,507 
177,931 

81,498 

2>3.s21 
6,551 
78,049 

Bushels. 

3,820 
175,691 
215,776 

343,961 
144,391 

Bushels. 

215,275 
582,865 
751,764 
646.884 
654,164 
647.827 
787,909 
779,170 
259,183 

917,505 
72,732 
454,799 

127,331 

Port  Arthur — 
1).  Horn  &  Co  

251,607 
53,149 
115,107 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 

Total  terminal  elevators  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moose  jaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

9,037 

3,337,264 

1,622,704 

379,276 

1,430,833 

6,770,077 

23,848 
236,169 

212,977 
193,778 

8,063 
5,791 

1,390 

244,888 
437,128 

260,017 

406,755 

13,854 

1,390 

682,016 

42,250 
12,700 

42,250 

79,216 
t  59,793 
226,735 
782,032 

30,162 
323,602 

L.021 
957,560 

1,577,248 
1,469,394 
99,856 
124,342 

5,773,211 

Midland- 

66,516 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

t  59,793 

6,812 
101,032 

3,000 
234,885 

219,923 
681,000 

'83^272 

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

t  27,162 
5,445 

Kingston — 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

1,021 
244,506 

638,248 

74,806 

Prescott  

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

1,577  248 

No.  2 

1,045.013 
3,272 
^2,998 

! 

3,679,024 

412,856 
84,334 
69,384 

1,851,246 

11,525 
12,250 
t  51,960 

150,541 

Montreal  Warehousing:  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. .  . . 
West  St.  John,  X.B  

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store   

92,400 

7,276,305 

3,880,705 

543,671  1,524,623 

13,225,304 

t      rn,  $  Not  reported. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
May  20,  1915. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

No.  2  „   

Bushels. 

12,378 
698,806 
1,092,827 
492,232 
316,056 

Bushels. 

6,852 
71,519 
172,676 
7,760 

Bushels. 

1,658 
594,670 
923,952 
1,480,731 
518,863 
11,602 

Bushels. 

14,036 
1,300,328 
2,088,298 
2,145,639 
842,679 

11,602 

873,723 

Other  

724,965 

1,210 

147,548 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats— 

3,337,264 

248 
694,354 
392,318 
95,053 

260,017 

3,679,024 

7,276,305 

248 
1,38S,295 
802,887 
343,359 
291,336 
177,393 
877,187 

198,976 
78,994 
30,000 
39,388 
?3,039 
26,358 

494,965 
331,575 
218,306 
251,948 
144,354 
410,098 

Totals,  Oats  

Barley — 

TVT          r>   T  ,1      i  ITT 

440,731 

1,622,704 

406,755 

1,851,246 

3,880,705 

3,045 
6,049 
4,760 

3,045 
210,293 
139,608 
51,947 
17,949 
68,869 

204,244 
98,567 
21,507 
17,476 
37,482 

36,281 
30,440 
473 
31,387 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  



379,276 

13,851 

98,581 

491,711 

1,160,544 
206,651 
35,840 

271 

5,445 

1,166,260 
206,651 
36,959 

27,798 

No.  3  C.W  

1,119 

27,798 

Totals,  Flax.  

Corn  

1,430,833 

1,390 

5,445 
138,915 

1,437,668 
138,915 

6,770,077 

682,016 

5,773,211 

13,225,304 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Man.  Northern  

Two  Man.  Northern  

Three  Man.  Northern  

Number  Four  

Feed  

Rejected  One,  smutty.  .  . . 

Two  and  smutty 

No  Grade  

Rejected . .   

Condemned  

No.  5  

No.  6  

No  Established  Grade.  .  . . 

No.  1,  White  Fife   

Screenings  

No.  2  Goose  


( Cars 


Total  Spring  Wheat  (Busbe1s; 

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  Alberta  Red  

Two  .,  

Three  „   

Four  

Five  

One  White  Winter  

Two  ,i  

Three   

Four  H   

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  ..   

Three  ..   

No  Grade  

Rejected  One  

„  Two  


No.  4. 
No.  5. 


Total  Winter  Wheat 


/Cars.... 
\  Bushels. 


Total  Wheat. 


Oats 


/Cars.... 
(  Bushels 


Extra  Number  One  ...  .   

Number  One  Canadian  Western 

Two 

Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  

Two    

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

No.  1,2  and  3  Black  

No.  2  Mixed  

Mixed  Grain  


Total  Oats. 


f  Cars 
I  Bushels, 


Month  of 
April, 
1915. 


No. 

1 

1,087 
2,334 
1,688 
612 
4 
77 


231 
121 


173 

22 


8  Months 

ended 
April  30, 

1915. 


No. 

1!) 
13,392 
28,515 
20,972 
11,234 

87 
997 


6,358 
152,750 

2 
2 
1 
1 


7 

7,875 


6,365 
7,160,625 


4 

29S 
307 
202 
241 
129 
96 
82 
3 


15 

1,377 
2,616,300 


3,539 
2,371 
5!) 
3,090 
627 
5 
1 
1 


84,909 
95,622,625 


68 
69 
12 
2 


158 
177,750 


85,067 
95,800,375 


1 
76 
5,265 
3,207 
1,868 
2,073 
1,480 
608 
2,058 
16 

•••  7 

113 


16,772 
31,866,800 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Continued. 


Barley— 

Number  Two  C.W  

Three  Extra  C.W. 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Cleanings...   

Feed   


Total  Barley {EuSels; 


Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.,  Canada 

2  C.  W   

3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  


Total  Flaxseed 


/  Cars  

\  Bushels . 


Rye  

Screenings. 


I  Cars  . . 
{ Bushels 


/Cars  . 
\  Bushels . 


Grain — 
Wheat 


Recapitulation. 


fCars. 

  \Bush. 

j  Cars . 

 I  Bush 

Barley  {bS 

Flaxseed  {Bush 
r>  { Cars . 

Rye  \BuSh 

Screenings  -{bS 

Total  grain  {bSSL" 


Oats. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway   

u  Calgary.... 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  . 


Total 


Month 

of 
April, 
1915. 


No. 


11 

107 
101 

20 
30 


22 


291 
378,300 


352 
39 
1 
4 
4 


400 
410,000 


2 

2,000 


25 
25,000 


6,305 
7,160,625 
1,377 
2,616,300 
291 
378,300 
400 
410,000 
2 

2,000 
25 
25,000 


8,460 
10,592,225 


,460 


Eight  Months 
ended 
April, 
1915. 


No. 


97 
1,123 
1,273 
212 
445 
1 


300 


3,451 
4,486,300 


3,464 
3,550.600 


Same  period 
1914. 


2,895 

10,158 

464 

402 

58 

48 

14 

62 

32 

79 

1 

8 

120 
120,000 


158 
158,000 


85,067 
95,800,375 
16,772 
31,866,800 
3,451 
4,486,300 
3, 164 
3,550,600 
120 
120,000 
158 
158,000 


109,032 
135,982,075 


53,125 
5,870 

34,861 
1,338 

13,838 


109,032 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  undermentioned  periods — Concluded. 


{ C.P.R.. 

Increase  or  Decrease  in  cars  handled  and  Percentage  of  same  |  Calgary 

eight  months  of  1914-15  compared  with  1913-14. . .   \  C.N.R. . 

I  Cx.T.P. . 
LDuluth. 


Total. 


55  47 


A  verage  contents  of  cars,  crop  1914- 

Wheat  

Oats  

Parley  

Flax  

Rye  


1,125  bu 
1,900 
1,300 
1,025  ■ 
1,000 


shel. 


RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR 


Eight  months  ended  April  30. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-2  

15J02-3  

L903-4  

1904  5  

L905-6  

1906  7  

11)07-8  

1908-  9  

1909-  10  

1910-  11  

1911-  12  

1912-  13  

1913-  14  

1914-  15  


44,657 
42,823 
31,604 
31,162 
57,012 
52,470 
54,686 
80,260 
95,423 
79,939 
140,531 
152,711 
169,519 
109,032 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

704.  Automobile  parts.— A  Midlands  firm  of  automobile  manufacturers  desire 
the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  motor  component  parts, 
chiefly  stampings. 

705.  Canned  goods,  evaporated  fruits,  etc. — An  importing  and  commission  firm 

in  Lyon,  France,  asks  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  packers  of  canned  salmon,  canned 
lobster,  evaporated  apples  and  peaches,  and  fruit  pulps. 

706.  Steel  forg'ings. — A  London  merchant  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  supply  steel  forgings. 

707.  Birch  rails. — A  firm  of  upholsterers  and  cabinetmakers  are  in  the  market 

for  twenty  standards  of  birch  rails  cut  to  assorted  lengths,  and  invite  quotations, 
delivered  free  London  docks,  from  Canadian  shippers,  according  to  the  following 
specifications :  Twenty  standards  of  birch  rails  "  off  the  saw,"  2^-inch  by  l|-inch,  in 
assorted  lengths  of  50  inch,  34  inch,  32  inch,  30  inch,  28  inch,  26  inch,  24  inch,  21 
inch  and  20  inch. 

708.  Chicory. — A  Scotch  firm  of  coffee  essence  manufacturers  desire  the  addresses 

of  Canadian  growers  and  shippers  of  chicory. 

709.  Wire  nails. — An  Edinburgh  house,  leather  merchants,  desire  to  purchase 
nails  of  the  classes  set  forth  on  page  1320.  Samples  can  be  seen  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

710.  Wire. — A  United  Kingdom  firm  desires  the  representation  of  Canadian 
suppliers  of  annealed  wire  for  making  netting,  annealed  wire  for  making  hairpins, 
tinned  mattress  wire,  coppered  steel  spring  wire  for  upholstery  spiral  springs,  hexa- 
gonal mesh  wire  netting  (galvanized  after  making).    See  page  1(326. 

711.  Filter  papers. — An  English  firm  who  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cal filter  papers  similar  to  those  hitherto  imported  from  Germany  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  laboratory  furnishers  and  other  importers  in  Canada. 

712.  London  representatives. — A  London  firm  is  open  to  undertake  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  papers  and  boards  and  other  staple  lines. 

713.  Mattress  springs  and  wire. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  Canadian 

manufacturers  of  helical  springs  and  tinned  hook  wire  as  used  on  their  "  plycene  M 
mattress.  They  also  inquire  for  manufacturers  of  conical  springs  as  on  their  No.  40 
mattress.  Illustrations  can  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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714.  British  agencies.— An  English  agent  (now  in  Canada)  with  large  connec- 
tion in  Great  Britain  seeks  agencies  for  confectionery,  canned  goods,  cereals,  grocers' 
specialties  and  woodenware. 

715.  London  representative. — A  London  firm  is  open  to  undertake  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  papers  or  boards  and  other  staple  lines. 

716.  Wrought  iron  and  steel  tubes  and  fittings. — A  Middlesbrough  correspondent 
has  a  demand  for  wrought  iron  and  steel  tubes  and  fittings,  and  would  like  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  supply. 

717.  Steel  sheets. — A  Birmingham  firm  dealing  in  military  equipment  is  inter- 
ested in  the  supply  of  steel  sheets,  nickeled,  coppered  and  brassed,  and  would  like  to 
get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

718.  Steel  boiler  tubes. — A  London  engineer  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  locomotive  steel  boiler  tubes,  solid  drawn  or  lap-welded. 

719.  Railway  wheels  and  axles. — A  London  firm  of  engineers  is  in  the  market 
for  railway  wheels  and  axles,  and  would  like' to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

720.  Sheet  zinc. — A  London  firm  of  zinc  and  copper  roofing  contractors  desire  to 
get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sheet  zinc. 

721.  Cement. — A  Newfoundland  merchant  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  cement 
manufacturers  in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  latter  preferred  owing  to  prox- 
imity. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Gonsul. 


China : 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Klukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capuclnes,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J,  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 


South  Africa. 

W.    J.    Egan,    Norwich    Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clar« 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bicker  dike,  Canada  Chambers,  36 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address. 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Colombia. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  c/o  Tracey  Hmos,  Medellin, 
Colombia.  Cables  to  Marmato,  Colombia, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Bontuma. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  659,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Lw  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  a  large  volume  of  useful 
commercial  information.  Persons  desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  produc- 
tion or  export  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription 
to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its  circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  June  7,  1915.  No.  593 


ARGENTINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  E.  Poussette.) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  14,  1915. 

trade  of  brazil. 

More  interest  is  perhaps  taken  by  Canadians  in  the  affairs  of  Brazil  than  in  those 
of  any  other  of  the  South  American  republics,  owing  to  their  investments  in  that 
republic.  Financial  and  commercial  circles  in  Canada  are  therefore  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  the  actual  situation.  The  most  optimistic  can  hardly  characterise  the  outlook 
as  encouraging,  for  Brazil  is  not  only  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  but  is  also' 
feeling  the  effects  of  a  period  of  national  extravagance  that  preceded  it.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  people  are  criticized  for  spending  money  recklessly,  but  part  of 
the  blame  should  fall  on  the  foreign  financiers,  who  advanced  the  large  sums  that  have 
been  spent,  thus  encouraging  a  spirit  of  extravagance. 

RESOURCES. 

It  is  true  that  Brazil  has  had  to  default  in  some  of  her  obligations,  a  fact  with 
which  she  will  probably  have  to  reckon,  when  she  again  enters  the  money  market  to 
borrow  the  large  sums  which  will  be  needed  to  resume  the  interrupted  work  of  develop- 
ment. Fortunately,  however,  the  republic  is  possessed  of  great  resources,  that  only 
require  the  display  of  energy,  honesty  and  prudence,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  financial  and  commercial  classes,  to  ensure  the  payment  of  her  debts,  and 
the  accumulation  of  national  wealth.  The  potential  wealth  contained  in  those 
industries,  already  developed,  is  great  and  is  capable  of  large  expansion.  There  are 
in  addition  unexploited  riches  that  only  await  opportunity,  capital  and  energy,  to 
become  producers  of  wealth.  Many  square  miles  in  the  interior  have  never  been 
explored.  There  is  however  already  an  ample  field  comparatively  close  at  hand, 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  energies  of  the  nation  for  many  years  to  come. 

INTERNAL  DISSENSION. 

Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  country  to  be  administered,  coupled  with  the 
variety  of  the  aims  and  interests  of  the  different  States  and  a  lack  of  homogenity,  the 
Republic  is  troubled  from  time  to  time  with  internal  dissension.  Climate  has  a  potent 
influence  upon  the  characters  of  peoples,  and  it  seems  useless  to  expect  the  sairoe 
stability  of  temperament  from  those  who  reside  upon  or  near  the  Equator,  as  from  such 
as  reside  in  the  more  temperate  regions.  The  Government,  however,  seem  in  recent 
years  to  have  been  able  to  deal  with  the  revolutionary  elements.  For  some  time  a  small 
rebellion  has  been  in  progress  in  the  State  of  Parana,  and  while  this  disturbance  is 
probably  to  a  certain  extent  detrimental  to  business,  it  apparently  has  so  far  not  been 
taken  very  seriously.  The  State  of  Parana  is  one  of  the  relatively  unimportant 
southern  states  of  the  Republic  and  possesses  a  comparatively  small  population. 
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PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  principal  articles  q|  export  upon  which  the. Republic  depends  are  coffee,  rubber, 
tobacco,  sugar,  verba  mate,  cocoa,  cotton,  leather  and  hides.  A  classified  comparison 
for  the  yjaws  HMO  to  1914  is  shown  below: — 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

milries  paper 

milries  paper 

milries  paper 

milries  paper 

Glass  [,    Animals  and  animal  products   

41, 08!),  441 

41,506,812 

46,735,249 

49,971.430 

( '1  a >s  IT.  -  Minerals  and  mineral  products   

14,955,730 

13,983,096 

13,257,147 

10,590,148 

Class  III. — Vegetable  products   

883,368,278 

948,434,828 

1,119,737,180 

912,168,938 

Total  

939,413*449 

1,003,924,736 

1,119,737,180 

972,730,516 

PRICES. 

The  mos1  important  of  all  the  Brazilian  products  is  coffee,  which  is  grown  chiefly 
in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Next  to  this  com- 
modity in  importance  comes  rubber,  which  is  obtained  entirely  from  the  Amazonian 
States.  These  two  products  in  fact  compose  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  exports  of 
Brazil,  and  when  rubber  was  high  in  price  accounted  for  an  even  greater  proportion. 
Unfortunately  for  Brazil,  the  high  prices  which  ruled  for  rubber  in  1910  were  not 
maintained,  and  although  the  volume  of  shipments  has  been  kept  up,  owing  to  the 
lower  price,  the  value  has  greatly  depreciated.  In  1910  the  value  amounted  to 
£23,130,000  for  34,000  metric  tons,  whereas  in  1913  this  amount  decreased  to  a  little 
over  £10,375,394  for  35,304  tons,  and  last  year  there  was  a  still  further  decrease,  for 
32,526  tons  only  benefited  the  Republic  to  the  extent  of  £7,045,000.  To  the  deprecia- 
tion of  rubber  during  the  last  two  years  much  of  the  acuteness  of  the  commercial 
crisis  in  Brazil  may  be  attributed.  The  northern  provinces,  depending  almost  entirely 
upon  rubber  for  their  revenue,  found  themselves  in  a  serious  predicament,  which  also 
had  its  effect  upon  the  remainder  of  the  Republic. 

The  largest  customer  for  rubber  from  Brazil  is  the  United  States,  which  in  the 
two  years  1913  and  1914,  purchased  about  39,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of  77,000. 

Rubber  however  has  not  alone  suffered;  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  etc.,  having  also 
decreased  in  price,  but  whereas  their  decline  is  recent,  the  case  of  rubber  is  of  several 
years  standing.  It  is  estimated  that  to  produce  coffee,  about  280  reis  per  tree  is 
required  for  upkeep,  an  amount  which  it  is  stated  is  barely  earned  at  current  prices. 
The  lot  of  the  planter  is  therefore  a  difficult  one.  That  of  the  rubber  merchants, 
however,  is  even  more  difficult.  It  would  seem  that  the  constantly  increasing  pro- 
duction of  the  eastern  plantations  will  serve  to  depress  prices  to  a  point  where  it  will 
be  almost  impracticable  for  wild  rubber  to  compete.  The  prices  of  other  natural 
products  of  Brazil  will  likely  recover,  if  not  to  their  highest  levels,  at  least  to  one  that 
will  afford  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  One  result  which  present  conditions  may 
effect,  will  be  to  compel  producers  to  adopt  a  different  policy,  the  period  of  prosperity 
having  bred  careless  and  wasteful  methods  of  production. 

•  DIVERSITY  OF  PRODUCTION. 

It  might  add  to  the  stability  of  Brazil  if  there  could  be  a  wider  range  of  products 
in  the  various  zones.  The  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber,  left  the  financial  and 
commercial  business  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Republic  in  a  very  unsettled  con- 
dition, as  dependence  was  placed  entirely  on  that  commodity.  Similarly,  Sao  Paulo 
devotes  itself  exclusively  to  Coffee,  so  when  that  commodity  is  low  in  price,  the  whole 
State  is  depressed.  This  condition  of  affairs  tends  to  bring  about  alternate  periods  of 
prosperity  and  depression  which  is  unsettling  to  the  commerce  of  a  new  country. 
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CATTLE  [ND1  STRY. 

There  should  be  scope  for  the  growth  of  the  cattle  industry  of  Brazil.  At  present 
this  industry  only  nourishes  in  the  south,  but  if  cattle  raising  can  be  carried  on  in 
such  States  as  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  it  might  also  be  feasible  for  parts  of  the 
equatorial  part  of  Brazil.  While  cattle  tend  to  deteriorate  in  the  tropics,  especially 
in  the  hot  lands,  the  constant  addition  of  breeding  stock  can  do  much  to  offset 
that  disadvantage. 

HERVA  MATTE  OR  MATE  TEA. 

The  export  of  TIerva  matte  or  mate  tea  provides  a  flourishing  trade  with  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay  and  Chile.  Mate,  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish,  is  a  herb  from  which  an 
infusion  is  made  that  takes  the  place  of  tea.  It  is  a  mild  stimulant,  and  is  said  to 
exert  a  beneficial  effect  upon  those  who  take  it,  without  producing  a  reaction  such  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  tea  and  coffee.  To  it  is  attributed  the  health  enjoyed  by 
the  camp  population,  who  while  being  large  consumers  of  meat  are  not  of  vegetables 
and  fruit.  The  constant  rations  of  the  old  gaucho  of  the  plains  were  meat  and  mate, 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  herb  will  ever  come  into  use  in  Europe 
or  North  America,  as  its  appearance  is  against  it. 

THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 

The  fruit  industry  might  be  made  more  important  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
exports  in  1913  consisted  of  a  little  less  than  3,000,000  bunches  of  bananas.  No  doubt 
cocoanuts  can  be  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  the  shores  of  Brazil  should  provide 
good  lands  for  the  growth  of  that  tree,  as  this  area  is  rarely  visited  by  the  tornadoes 
that  are  so  baneful  to  its  successful  growth  in  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Carribean 
sea. 

ISSUE  OF  INCONVERTIBLE  PAPER  MONEY. 

Advices  have  recently  been  received  from  Brazil  to  the  effect  that  an  issue  of 
inconvertible  paper  money  of  300,000  contos  of  reis  (about  $100,000,000  Can.)  is  under 
consideration.  The  general  opinion  held  in  the  Republic  is  that  if  this  issue  is  made 
that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  clown  exchange,  and  that  further,  as  35  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  are  payable  in  gold,  a  fall  in  exchange  will  tend  to 
increase  the  .cost  of  imported  goods,  thus  adversely  affecting  the  import  trade. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  prices  for  coffee  have  recently  improved  considerably, 
and  that  this  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  business  prospects  in  the  coffee  area. 

BRAZILIAN  TRADE. 

The  statistics  which  appear  below  have  been  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  from  Wileman's  Review,  and  from  the  returns  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment. Only  the  figures  relating  to  articles  which  might  be  exported  from  Canada 
have  been  included.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  more  detailed  information,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  official  returns  have  been  prepared. 

TARIFF. 

Manufacturers  studying  the  commerce  of  Brazil,  with  a  view  to  discovering  if  the 
country  offers  an  outlet  for  their  goods,  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Republic  aspires 
to  be  a  manufacturing  country  so  far  as  is  possible.  The  customs  tariff  is  therefore 
framed  not  merely  with  a  view  to  providing  revenue,  but  also  to  affording  protection 
for  young  industries. 
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GUTTA-PERCHA  ARTICLES. 

Taking  the  articles  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  table  of  imports,  the 
first  item  which  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  is  that  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes.  Whatever  the  trade  may  have  been  formerly,  it  will  be  seen  that  for 
the  first  half  of  last  year  it  was  reduced  to  very  small  proportions,  although  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  take  1914  as  a  normal  year.  Negotiations  were  in  progress  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  rubber  manufacturing 
industry,  but  since  the  finances  of  the  country  and  its  commerce  are  in  such  a  dis- 
organized state,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  project  will  materialize  for  many  years. 

MOTOR  TIRE  IMPORTS. 

The  importation  of  motor  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  automobiles  is  a  fairly  large 
one,  although  decreasing  with  the  decline  of  the  trade  in  motor  cars.  The  imports 
for  1913  amounted  to  2,795,000  milreis,  and  for  the  same  period  the  imports  of  solid 
tiros  were  valued  at  397,106  milreis. 

The  tires  most  in  demand  are  three  or  four  well-known  German  and  French 
makes,  and  there  are  two  American  tires  which  are  competing  strongly  for  business. 
The  latter  should  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  Continental  makes,  apart  from 
the  effects  of  the  present  war,  as  they  are  granted  a  Customs  preference  of  20  per 
cent. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Two  to  four  years  ago,  a  comparatively  large  business  was  done  in  automobiles, 
the  centre  of  which  trade  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  business  is  now  rather 
depressed,  nevertheless  the  trade  will  likely  pick  up  again,  although  there  may  not 
be  the  same  feverish  haste  to  possess  cars  that  was  formerly  so  noticeable  on  the  part 
of  Brazilians.  When  prosperous  conditions  again  return  the  desire  for  luxury  will 
probably  accompany  it,  and  the  buying  of  motor  cars  will  once  again  become  brisk. 

Judging  from  former  experience,  it  will  be  almost  useless  for  manufacturers  to 
attempt  to  sell  cars  by  mail.  The  Continental  and  American  firms  which  have 
succeeded  best  are  those  which  have  sent  down  their  own  representatives,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  necessary  information,  in  possession  of  two  or  three  languages,  and 
carrying  with  them  several  samples  of  automobiles.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
success  has  been  built  up,  and  not  only  applies  to  the  article  under  review,  but  also 
to  many  other  lines  of  an  entirely  dissimilar  nature,  but  particularly  to  those  which 
come  under  the  classification  of  '  machinery.' 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  industry,  a  well-known  German  and  a  French  make 
had  the  greatest  share  of  the  orders,  but  later  on  American  medium-priced  cars  came 
in  for  a  fair  share  of  popularity.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the  future  the  latter 
class  will  be  the  most  in  demand. 

In  Brazil  there  are  over  a  hundred  different  makes  of  automobiles  in  use,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  cars  are  the  product  of  some  ten  or  eleven  well-known  manu- 
facturers. Most  of  the  remaining  eighty  or  ninety  other  makes  are  represented  by 
very  few  cars. 

In  Kio  a  great  number  of  taxis  are  in  use,  or  were  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  and 
chiefly  of  the  touring-car  style.  Very  few  flimsy  vehicles  are  seen  about  the  streets 
of  that  city,  and  what,  is  true  of  Rio  probably  applies  to  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  local  profit  made  on  automobiles  is  very  large. 
If  by  some  arrangement  with  the  local  agents  the  profit  could  be  reduced,  it  might 
have  a  very  important  influence  on  the  business  of  the  firm  inaugurating  such  a 
departure. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

The  demand  for  motor  trucks  before  the  present  crisis  commenced  promised  to 
become  an  important  one.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  climate  in  a  great  part  of 
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Brazil  is  unhealthy  for  horses  and  mules,  and  fodder  is  dear,  so  that  it  might  be  very 
advantageous  to  substitute  motor  traction  for  that  of  animals'. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  parts  of  both  motor  trucks  and  cars  should  be 
standardized  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  in  case  of  breakage  they  may  be  easily 
replaced.  A  feature  such  as  this  very  often  has  an  important  bearing  in  deciding 
some  of  the  purchasers  in  their  choice  of  a  car. 

CARRIAGES. 

The  demand  for  carriages  is  small.  The  horse  does  not  thrive  in  the  hot  parts, 
hence  motor  cars  are  being  substituted  for  that  animal  in  the  cities.  Fodder  is  also 
expensive.  In  the  country  districts  the  most  cogent  of  all  reasons  is  the  absence  of 
roads. 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

Any  one  contemplating  the  prospects  of  railway  expansion  in  Brazil  in  its  relation 
to  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  country,  will  be  convinced  that  the  future  prospects 
for  the  trade  in  railway  materials  are  good.  Brazil  manufactures  a  certain  amount 
of  rolling  stock,  but  as  the  output  is  somewhat  limited,  the  railways  are  compelled  to 
buy  abroad  when  at  any  time  the  orders  exceed  tho.se  which  can  be  fulfilled  by  the 
local  factories. 

American  manufacturers  are  becoming  increasingly  active  in  competing  for  the 
trade  in  railway  material,  some  of  them  having  their  own  agents  on  the  spot.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  this  question  concerns  the  English-owned  railways  in  Brazil,  the 
remarks  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  ISTo.  573  on  this  subject  in  its  reference 
to  Argentina  apply  equally  to  Brazil,  and  manufacturers  should  be  in  touch  with  the 
London  offices  where  practically  all  the  buying  is  done. 

In  the  first  half  of  1913,  129,498  metric  tons  of  steel  rails  and  plates  were 
imported,  but  in  the  same  period  of  1914  the  figures  had  decreased  to  about  49,000 
tons.  Of  this  amount  about  one-third  came  from  France,  about  one-fourth  from 
Belgium,  and  about  36  per  cent  was  equally  divided  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

.Railway  axles  and  wheels  were  imported  in  the  first  half  of  1913  to  the  amount 
of  about  6,000  tons,  and  in  1914  to  about  4,600  tons.  Of  this  a  very  small  share  went 
to  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  half  of  1913,  a  little  over  45,000  tons  of  railway  cars  were  imported, 
but  in  the  first  half  of  1914  this  amount  had  declined  to  4,866  tons.  Belgium  supplied 
the  largest  share,  namely  about  44  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  did  about  29  per 
cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  22  per  cent. 

FENCING  WERE. 

Fencing  wire  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  figures.  In  the  first  half  of  1913, 
this  trade  amounted  to  over  16,000  metric  tons,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  year,  31,000 
tons,  but  as  the  statistics  show,  there  was  a  considerable  drop  in  the  first  six  months  of 
last  year  as  compared  with  1913.  Stock-raising  is  on  the  increase  in  Brazil,  and  a 
commencement  has  been  made  in  the  shipping  of  meat  products.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  Bepublic  and  even  also  near  the  Equator,  there  are  large  stretches  of  country 
suitable  for  grazing,  so  that  as  the  cattle  raising  industry  grows,  the  sale  of  fencing 
wire  will  increase.  Germany  has  been  supplying  about  75  per  cent  of  the  wire,  but 
doubtless  this  trade  will  now  pass  to  the  United  States,  although  it  is  hoped  that 
Canadians  may  make  some  attempt  to  gain  a  share  of  the  business. 

ROOFING  MATERIAL. 

For  roofing  buildings,  galvanized  iron  is  almost  entirely  used.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  practically  a  monopoly  in  this  commodity ;  the  only  other  country  making 
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any  attempt  to  compete  being  the  United  States,  although  up  to  about  a  year  ago,  its 
efforts  had  met  with  but  small  success.  If  Brazil,  however,  commences  buying  largely 
again  before  the  end  of  the  present  war,  no  doubt  the  United  States  will  secure  the 
greater  part  of  the  orders,  owing  to  the  fortunate  positions  in  which  that  country  now 
findfe  itself. 

Prepared  roofing  has  little  chance  of  competing  as  the  wood  which  is  necessary  to 
supporl  this  roofing  makes  its  cost  prohibitive.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount  will 
always  bo  sold  for  covering  small  buildings  such  as  fowl-houses,  etc.,  but  corrugated 
iron,  being  cheap,  fairly  durable,  and  easily  handled,  has  an  extremely  firm  hold  on  the 
market. 

METAL  CEILINGS. 

Little  demand  has  been  shown  up  to  the  present  time  for  stamped  metal  for 
ceilings.  It  may  be  that  the  reason  that  it  is  not  in  demand  is  owing  to  ignorance  of 
bs  good  qualities.  One  of  the  disabilities  urged  in  connection  with  the  use  of  metal 
ceilings,  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled  labour  to  erect  them  neatly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  if  the  sale  were  pushed  with  energy,  that  in  better  times  the  demand 
might  be  created  for  them,  when  the  building  trade  improves. 

IRON  TUBING. 

The  importation  of  iron  tubing  into  Brazil  has  been  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  first  half  of  last  year,  it  amounted  to  nearly  40,000  tons.  The 
financial  crisis  having  commenced  at  that  time,  the  tubing  was  probably  required  to 
fill  orders  that  had  been  previously  placed. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  each  supplied  about  one-third  of  this  material, 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  between  France  and  the  United  States.  During  1914, 
Canada  shipped  a  certain  amount  of  tubing  to  Brazil;  it  is  to  be  hoped  therefore,  now 
that  a  commencement  has  been  made  in  this  trade,  that  the  manufacturers  will  make  an 
effort  not  only  to  retain  their  present  position,  but  to  increase  the  volume  of  their 
business.  ISTo  doubt  more  than  anything  else,  the  question  is  one  of  price  and  quality, 
yet  nevertheless  the  possession  of  good  connections  is  of  decisive  influence. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL  STEEL. 

The  importations  of  constructional  steel  show  a  severe  falling-off  in  the  first  half 
of  1914,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1913.  During  the  whole  of  the  former 
year  the  importations  amounted  to  about  71,000  metric  tons.  Unquestionably  later 
statistics  will  show  a  more  serious  shrinkage  in  this  class  of  business,  and  it  will 
probably  be  some  years  before  the  trade  will  again  revive.  The  bulk  of  this  business 
formerly  went  to  Germany,  with  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  dividing 
between  them  a  little  less  than  one-third. 

NAILS  AND  SCREWS. 

The  trade  in  nails  and  screws  is  not  large,  as  wire  nails  are  probably  made  in  the 
country.    The  United  States  supplies  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  amount. 

WIRE,  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Wire,  iron  and  steel  also  show,  considerable  decreases  in  the  figures  of  1914  as 
compared  with  the  former  year.  About  75  per  cent  of  this  class  of  material  has  been 
coming  from  Germany. 

LOCKS,  SMALL  HARDWARE,  ETC. 

The  business  in  locks,  small  hardware,  etc.,  is  not  large.  Germany  has  been 
enjoying  about  50  per  cent  of  this  trade. 
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PIANOS,  PIANOLAS  AND  AUTOMATIC  PIANOS. 

Germany  has  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  trade  in  pianos,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  enjoy  a  customs  preference  of  20  per  cent  her  manufacturers 
do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  compete  against  those  of  Europe.  Pianos,  being  a  luxury, 
will  feel  the  financial  depression  severely,  so  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  for  the  next 
two  years  the  importations  of  these  instruments  will  be  of  any  importance.  In  view 
of  the  customs  preference  granted  to  the  United  States,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  would  be  able  to  compete. 

WINDOW  CLASS,  BOTTLES,  ETC. 

In  normal  times  the  importations  of  window  glass  amount  annually  to  about  7,000 
tons.  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  had  the  greater  share  of  this  business, 
with  the  former  country  in  the  lead.  Since  window  glass  has  recently  been  coming 
to  Argentina  from  the  Dominion,  it  should  also  be  possible  to  ship  to  Brazil.  It  will 
depend  largely  on  how  long  it  will  take  European  manufacturing  plants  to  reorganize. 

The  supply  of  bottles  and  jars  has  been  coming  almost  entirely  from  Germany, 
although  a  very  small  share  has  come  from  the  United  States. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY,  MOTORS,  ETC. 

The  trade  in  electrical  machinery  has  been  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
although  it  may  be  in  a  depressed  condition  at  the  present  time,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  will  revive  when  business  once  again  becomes  normal,  and  the  development  of 
the  country  is  resumed. 

The  United  States  manufacturers  are  strongly  established  in  Brazil,  and  have 
.succeeded  in  securing  nearly  one-half  of  the  trade;  about  one-quarter  has  been  going 
to  Germany  and  about  20  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  electrical  motors  about  35  per  cent  of  the  business  has  been  obtained  by  the 
United  States  and  25  per  cent  by  Germany. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  production  of  grain  in  the  Republic  ha.s  not  assumed 
much  importance.  Agriculture  has  mostly  been  confined  to  producing  coffee,  cocoa, 
yerba  mate,  cotton  and  tobacco.  It  is  doubtful  if  Brazil  will  ever  produce  sufficient 
wheat  for  her  own  needs,  but  in  the  south  there  are  large  stretches  of  land  upon  which 
maize  may  be  grown,  and  some  of  this  may  even  be  adapted  for  wheat.  If  it  were 
more  profitable  to  produce  grain  than  other  crops,  suitable  land  could  probably  be 
found,  but  it  may  be  some  time  before  this  will  happen. 

There  is  some  business  in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  statistics,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  for  such  styles  as  are  made  in  Canada. 
It  is  usual  to  look  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  connections  when  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  open  business  relations  with  Brazil,  but  for  such  classes  of  goods  as  agricultural 
machinery  connections  should  be  made  farther  south,  notably  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  de  Sul.  Unfortunately  the  largest  firms  dealing  in  this  machinery  are 
German.  The  United  States  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  secure  about  50  per 
cent  of  this  trade  and  Germany  25  per  cent. 

It  might  be  as  convenient  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  desiring  to  export  agri- 
cultural implements  to  Brazil,  to  supply  this  field  in  conjunction  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  as  the  port  of  entry  for  the  south  of  Brazil,  Port  Alegre,  is  as  conveniently 
situated  for  Buenos  Aires  as  for  Rio. 

FURNITURE. 

There  is  little  to  expect  from  the  trade  in  furniture  in  Brazil,  except  on  one  or 
two  special  classes.    For  one  thing,  furniture  is  ma"de  locally,  from  either  local  wood 
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or  imported  pitch  pine,  and  being  protected  by  duties,  is  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreign-made  article.  Foreign-made  furniture  is  very  apt  to  suffer  from  the  ravages 
of  ants,  which  are  a  great  pest  in  the  Republic.  In  this  respect  the  local  article,  when 
i1  i>  made  from  local  hard  woods,  has  an  advantage,  as  it  is  able  to  withstand  these 
insects. 

As  Austria  has  about  45  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  furniture,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
large  share  of  the  importations  have  been  confined  to  bent  wood  chairs,  in  which  that 
country  excels.  There  is  little  business  in  bent  wood  chairs  at  the  present  moment, 
but  later,  when  trade  revives,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  bent  wood 
chairs,  if  business  in  Austria  becomes  sufficiently  disorganized  to  prevent  that  country 
resuming  her  former  competition. 

Very  little  office  furniture  is  purchased  abroad,  as  it  is  also  made  locally.  The 
foreign-made  article  not  only  suffers  from  ants,  but  also  from  the  climate,  which 
tends  to  warp  it.  Metal  office  furniture  is  used  to  some  extent,  and  may  be  more  so 
in  the  future. 

The  United  States  has  about  10  per  cent  of  the  furniture  trade,  and  as  that 
country  enjoys  a  Customs  preference  of  20  per  cent  in  refrigerators  and  school 
furniture,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  two  classes  compose  the  chief  part 
of  her  exports. 

PRINTING  PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

In  a  report  written  at  Rio  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  attention  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  printing  papers  was  directed  to  the  possibilities  which  the  Republic 
offered.  It  was  pointed  out  how  the  trade  had  grown  during  the  years  immediately 
previous  to  that  in  which  the  report  was  written,  viz.,  from  8,569  metric  tons  in  1903 
to  16,406  tons  in  1909,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  were  available.  In  1913  the 
imports  amounted  to  30,052  tons,  which  shows  a  growth  of  about  360  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  Germany  has  maintained  her  hold,  and  is  credited  with  about  36  per  cent 
during  1913,  Norway  18  per  cent,  Sweden  about  13  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom.  For  some  reason  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Canada  seem  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  part  of  this  trade. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Argentina  and  Brazil  between  them  are  in  normal 
years  importing  about  60,000  metric  tons,  equal  to  66,000  short  tons,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  trade  is  well  worth  cultivating.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  in  the  future, 
Canadian  mills  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  at  least  a  share  of  this  trade,  as  besides 
being  profitable  for  Canadians,  it  would  contribute  very  considerably  towards  provid- 
ing tonnage  for  a  line  of  steamers  between  Canada  and  South  American  ports. 

A  little  over  6,000  tons  of  wood  pulp  were  imported  cfuring  1913  into  the  Republic. 
Brazil  manufactures  a  certain  amount  of  paper,  such  as  account  and  memo  forms, 
coloured  paper  and  coloured  tissues,  but  all  printing  paper  is  imported  and  pays  only 
a  light  duty. 

WALL  PAPER. 

Wall  paper  has  not  been  important  in  the  past,  from  a  foreigner's  point  of  view. 
A  very  cheap  class  is  made  locally,  and  with  a  high  protection  is  able  to  compete 
strongly  against  the  imported  article.  In  a  large  part  of  the  Republic,  owing  to  the 
extreme  heat,  the  walls  are  better  without  wall  paper,  as  it  is  more  hygienic  that  they 
be  covered  with  some  material  which  permits  of  washing. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

In  spite  of  a  heavy  customs  duty,  United  States  manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
force  their  product  on  to  the  Brazilian  market,  their  best  success  having  been  obtained 
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during  the  last  few  years.  In  1909,  the  total  imports  amounted  to  only  778,000 
milreis,  whereas  in  1913  these  figures  had  risen  to  2,425,000  milreis,  of  which  75  per 
cent  was  purchased  in  the  United  States.  In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  the  boot-making 
industry  is  one  of  considerable  importance  and  competes  strongly  against  the  imported 
article,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  New  England  manufacturers  show  themselves  as  being 
able  to  compete.  Two  or  three  years  ago  dealers  predicted  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  compete  against  the  locally-made  boots  and  shoes,  except  in  the  case  of 
women's  fine  footwear,  which  was  brought  in  from  Austria. 

In  Rio  and  from  there  north,  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns  and  cities  generally 
wear  a  kind  of  sandal,  made  of  very  common  leather  or  cloth,  with  wooden  soles. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

Calcium  carbide  is  a  trade  of  some  importance,  amounting  in  1913'  to  5,637  tons. 
For  the  first  half  of  1914,  the  imports  amounted  to  2,749  metric  tons,  against  3,566 
in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  in  value  is  accounted  for  by 
the  commercial  depression  which  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  The 
Scandinavian  product  has  about  one-half  of  the  business,  or  a  little  more;  the  United 
States  has  something  less  than  10  per  cent. 

It  is  reported  that  calcium  carbide  will  be  manufactured  in  Brazil  very  shortly, 
and  that  owing  to  its  good  quality  and  the  high  protective  duty  imposed,  it  will 
prevent  the  foreign-made  goods  entering  the  country.  Whether  this  will  be  so  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  for  predictions  as  to  the  elimination  of  foreign  competition  are 
more  often  than  not  inspired  by  the  wish  that  it  should  be  so,  which  frequently  is 
not  realized.  Even  if  calcium  carbide  be  produced  in  Brazil,  a  strong  attempt  should 
be  made  to  effect  competition. 

CAUSTIC  SODA. 

The  trade  in  caustic  soda  is  fairly  important  and  shows  very  little  decrease  during 
the  first  half  of  1914,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  No 
doubt  the  same  conditions  which  rule  in  Argentina  also  exist  in  Brazil,  i.e.,  that  the 
trade  is  entirely  under  the  domination  of  the  English  combine,  so  that  probably  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  enter  Brazil  as  it  would  be  other  parts  of  the  world  where  this 
large  concern  has  obtained  control. 

DRUGS.  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  SUBSTANCES. 

In  pharmaceutical  substances  the  United  States  has  a  strong  hold,  and  under  the 
classification  of  "pills  and  capsules"  is  credited  with  52  per  cent  of  the  importation. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  total  imports  for  1913  only  amounted  to  157,000  milreis, 
although  this  can  hardly  represent  the  total  importation  of  what  is  known  in  Canada 
as  "  patent  medicines."  Latin-Americans  use  large  quantities  of  medicine,  as  i§ 
proven  by  the  large  number  of  drug  stores  of  various  kinds  which  are  everywhere 
evident.  A  report  on  this  question  in  its  relation  to  Argentina  and  which  equally 
applies  to  Brazil  and  other  Latin-American  States,  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  588. 

PREPARED  PAINTS. 

In  1913,  2,522  tons  of  prepared  paints  were  imported,  of  which  48  per  cent  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  17  per  cent  from  the  LTnited  States  and  16  per  cent  from 
Germany. 

In  view  of  the  customs  preference  in  favour  of  the  United  States  it  is  strange 
that  it  has  not  been  more  successful  in  exporting  paint  and  varnish  to  Brazil. 

FOODSTUFFS. 

In  considering  the  foodstuffs  imported  into  Brazil,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  together 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  total.    In  1914  wheat  was  imported  to  the  amount  of 
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£38*000  tons,  almost  all  of  which  came  from  Argentina.  In  the  same  year,  170,000 
tons  of  wheat  iom  were  purchased  abroad.    Of  this,  Argentina  supplied  109,000  tons, 

nited  States  55,000,  Uruguay  23,000,  and  Austria-Hungary  1,492  tons.  It  will 
therefore  be*  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  large  customs  preference  of  30  per  cent,  the 

d  States  were  not  able  to  hold  the  market  against  the  competition  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

in  view  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  which  amount  to  $3.51 
per  shorl  ton  of  wheat  Hour,  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  millers  to  enter 
the  Brazilian  market  will  probably  be  of  little  avail.  The  United  States  apparently 
i  able  to  sell  their  Hour  south  of  Santos,  and  the  bulk. of  that  which  is  used  is 
consumed  by  the  northern  half  of  the  Republic,  where  freight  rates  afford  an  advantage 
over  Argentina. 

CODFISH. 

Codfish  is  an  article  of  diet  which  is  very  largely  consumed  in  Brazil,  the  imports 
in  1913  amounting  to  about  50,000  tons.  The  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1914,  as 
compared  with  1913,  show  a  decline  of  about  19,000  tons,  and  probably  when  the 
statistics  for  the  whole  year  are  published  will  show  a  still  further  decrease.  Yet  this 
commodity  is  so  commonly  used  amongst  Brazilians  that  the  figures  will  probably 
show  an  increase  once  more  when  trade  begins  to  improve.  Newfoundland  enjoys 
about  46  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  Norway  28  per  cent,  Canada  13  per  cent,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  about  10  per  cent  between  them.  Canadian 
cod  is  chiefly  sold  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  it  is  well  liked  and  where  the 
people  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher  price  which  is  demanded  for  it.  Newfoundland 
and  Norwegian  cod  are  consumed  in  the  centre,  and  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  north. 
Nothing  of  any  particular  interest,  however  may  be  said  with  regard  to  this  fish  here, 
as  Canadian  shippers  have  been  carrying  on  this  traffic  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  are  therefore  conversant  with  every  phase  of  it. 

PRESERVED  FISH. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  preserved  fish  used  ill  the  Republic  is  imported  from 
Portugal.    Canadian  canned  salmon,  which  is  no  doubt  imported  through  interme- 
diaries, might  be  sold  direct  if  suitable  local  agents  could  be  found  to  handle  it,  or 
this  might  be  accomplished  through  New  York  or  other  commission  houses  having 
connections  in  Brazil. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

Although  condensed  milk  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  the  United  States  enjoys 
a  customs  preference,  they  are  not  able  to  compete  against  the  Anglo-Swiss  combine, 
as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  this  commodity  are  credited  to  Switzerland.  The 
trade  is  of  importance,  amounting  in  1913  to  a  little  over  4.000  tons,  and  returns  for 
the  first  half  of  1914  show  a  comparatively  small  decrease  in  the  imports.  This  large 
trade  is  due  to  the  lack  of  cattle  in  the  country,  and  the  high  cost  of  forage  for  main- 
taining cows  in  or  near  the  large  cities. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  imports  of  butter,  cheese,  hams  and  bacon  total  up  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
figure.  Argentina  should  enjoy  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  butter  trade,  owing  to 
her  proximity,  but  on  hams  and  cheese,  Canadian  exporters  should  be  able  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  trade  if  they  would  be  willing  to  take  the  necessary  trouble.  The  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  time  supplies  about  two-thirds  of  the  hams  and  the  United 
States  about  one-quarter. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  years  1912 
id  1913  :— 

Imports.             Exports.  Total. 

1912                                                     $308,243,736       $362,794,84(1  $671,038,502 

1913!!...!                                                326,428,509         315,161,687  641,503,196 


COM  M  ERCE  OF  BRAZIL. 


The  following  table  shows  the  commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  last  twTelve  years : — 
(One  Milreis  is  worth  32:Jf.  cents  Canadian.) 

Imports  Exports 
milreis  paper.      milreis  paper. 


1902    471,114,120  735,940,125 

1903                                                                     ...  486,488,944  742,632,278 

1904    512,587,889  776,367,418 

1905    454,994,574  685,456,606 

1906   499,286,976  799,670,295 

1907   644,937,744  860,890,882 

1908   567,271,636  705,790,611 

1909   592,875,927  1,016,590,270 

1910    713,863,143  939,413,449 

1911    793,716,446  1,003,  .324,736 

1912    951,369,558  1,119,737,180 

1913   1,007,495,400  972,730,516 


IMPORTS  INTO  BRAZIL  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Countries. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

S 

United  Kingdom  

6\ 84 1,773 

74,695,592 

77,615,548 

79,^81.008 

38.007,001 

43,180,830 

53,018,079 

57,043.754 

29,703,847 

34,300,327 

48,109,316 

51,289,6*2 

21,863,429 

22,744,839 

27,571.094 

31,939,752 

Argentina  

19.767,410 

19,594,486 

23,117,198 

24.203,712 

Belgium  

10,461,354 

10,725,701 

1^,592,520 

16,679,495 

Portugal                  . .   

12,865,607 

13,832,400 

14,589,170 

14.*27,56H 

Italy  

7,366,984 

9,382.106 

12,095,559 

12,3(55,817 

Uruguay   

5,991,258 

5,715,011 

7,718,306 

7,047,4(57 

Austria- Hungary  

3,285,960 

3,777,460 

4,394,871 

4,927,772 

2,858,729 

3,455,559 

3,860.3(59 

3,^44,350 

2,658,104 

2,808,829 

2,H54,02l 

3,824.730 

1,4(13,250 

1,650,752 

2,305,27(5 

3,537.170 

1,940,906 

2,182,390 

3,137,704 

3,431,885 

2,160,271 

2,376,244 

3,247,609 

3,116.  1M 

India  

1,935,437 

2,406,395 

1,997,505 

2,679.72:. 

Sweden   

1,031,298 

1,037,509 

1,367,442 

1,420.(W!» 

Canada   

1,138.594 

1,015,167 

1,133,225 

1,331,410 

Other  countries  

2  182,927 

2,282,531 

3,338,834 

3,437,032 

Total  

231,291,658 

257,164,128 

308,243,73)5 

.326.428,509 
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IMPORTS  INTO  BRAZIL  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 


Prime  materials  : — 

Iron  and  steel  

Woods  

Metals    and    metalloids,   not  otherwise 

enumerated   

Coal,  stones,  earths   and  other   like  sub- 


Total  prime  materials. 


Manufactured  goods  : — 

Of  cotton,  mixed  or  not  

Of  aluminium  ,  

Guns  and  ammunition  

Of  rubber.  

Of  bristles  and  hair  

Carriages  and  other  vehicles  

Of  iron  and  steel   

Musical  and  like  instruments  

Mathematical,  physical  and  optical  instru- 
ments     

Of  wool,  mixed  or  not    

Of  linen,  mixed  or  not  

Of  jute  and  hemp  

Earthenware,  porcelain  and  glass   

Engines,  machinery,  tools  and  hardware. . 

Of  wood   

Of  nickel  

Of  gold,  silver  and  platinum  

Of  paper  

Of  earths,  stones  and  like  substances  

Of  leather   

Perfumery,  paints,  inks  

Chemicals,  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
specialities  


Total  manufactured  goods . 


1910. 


Paper. 
Milreis. 

6,826,692 
8,564,210 

461,263 

55,272,720 


132,186,996 


66,212,326 
233,346 
15,611,464 


786,476 
12,136,199 
73,555,557 
3,786,831 

1,671,771 
10,488,127 

6,987,892 
805,243 
10,989,594 
66,107,885 

3,672,593 
27,602 

1,634,388 
15,491,017 

3,853,938 

3,340,061 

8,130,998 

16,437,081 


392,474,930 


1911. 


Paper. 
Milreis. 

7,228,282 
8,077,532 

524,815 

63,826,094 


154,914,988 


76,707,949 
193,182 
7,040,731 


930,105 
18,080,984 
81,424,363 
5,563,165 

2,007,322 
12,431,905 

7,984,700 
970,789 
12,431,905 
86,898,467 

4,784,381 
38,640 

1,512,459 
17,525,868 

4,410,637 

4,067,387 

8,290,959 

18,485,084 


444,887,312 


1912. 


Paper. 
Milreis. 

9,625,175 
11,743,725 

687,299 

88,333,574 

190,280,914 


64,961,217 
251,720 
14,625,710 
2,973,632 
1,004,195 
44,194,187 
101,745,225 
5,369,804 

2,075,161 
12,405,779 
6,783,162 
1,350,285 
12,405,779 
108,878,071 
5,621,008 
30,571 
1,288,800 
18,890,382 
6,904,714 
4,734.031 
8,774,069 

21,605,302 


533,017,338 


1913. 


Paper. 
Milreis. 

11,858,322 
14,197,039 

563,978 

98,070,912 


210,943,556 


58,517,320 
241,279 
20,683,614 
5,476,582 
964,040 
46,340,347 
120,683,880 
4,360,649 

1,813,812 
11,020,530 
6,428,483 
1,244,970 
11,020,530 
107,455,357 
6,076,494 
5,820 
1,016,871 
22,630,789 
9,621.373 
5,632,358 
8,946,021 

21,094,548 


565,279,295 
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IMPORTATIONS  INTO  BRAZIL,  1913  AND  1914. 

A  comparison  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported 
into  Brazil  from  January  to  June  for  the  years  1913  and  1914  may  be  seen  in  the 
appended  table: — 


Class  III : — Manufactured  Goods 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber  

Motor  tires  and  inner  tubes  

Rubber  in  sheets  

Motor  tires,  solid  


Automobiles . 


Automobile  accessories 

Railway  wagons  

Rubber  hose  

Copper  tubin?  

Iron  and  Steel :  — 

Hooks,  spurs,  stirrups 

doors  and  windows  

Wire,  for  fencing  

Wire,  iron  and  steel,  general 
Galvanized  corrugated  iron. . 
Railway  axles  and  wheels . . . 

Forges  

Constructional  steel  


and  hardware  for 


Nail* 


Telegraph  poles,  fence  posts,  steel  bridge- 
work,  etc  

Iron  tubing  and  accessories  


Pianos . 


Cordage     

Bottles  and  jars  

Porcelain  insulators  

Window  glass  

Hydraulic  pumps   

Boilers  

Locomotives  

Electrical   machinery   and  appliances,  not 

mentioned  elsewhere  

Dynamos  and  generators  

Electric  lamps  

Electric  motors  

Sewing  machines  '.  

Typewriters  

Plows    

Maize  shelters  

Windmills  

Steam  motors    

Motors,  gas  and  petrol  

Motors,  other  kinds  

Presses,  all  kinds  

Machines,  spares,  accessories  and  tools  in 

general  

Furniture.  

Office  desks  

Barrels  and  c; 
Wallpaper. . . 


empty. 


1913. 


Kilos. 


201,035 
14,288 
92,591 


Units. 

2,201 

Kilos. 

298,804 
45,101,034 
38,894 
100,342 


007,048 
10,193,543 
14,270,370 
10,903,027 
5,931,775 

459,244 
39,331,049 

835,133 

11,114,040 
43,230,520 


Units. 


1,380 

Kilos. 

228,023 
425,979 
502,109 
3,538,020 
018,204 
1,782,395 
8,879,514 

4,059,024 
271,904 
120,457 
857,053 

3.240,033 
72,703 

1,233,147 
122,53(5 
122,307 
153,591 
193,950 
532,081 
180,880 

10,345.781 
842,370 
12,708 
45,241 
54,134 


1914. 


Kilos. 


231,523 
18,422 
28,908 


Units. 


Kilos. 


618 


105,387 
4,800,545 
51,155 
73,030 


585,334 
11,492,122 
8,492,122 
5,988,413 
4,001,855 
344,100 
15,420, 72S 
420,509 

7,425,150 
37,883,687 

Units. 

000 

Kilos. 

171,197 

222,871 ! 

400,0101 
2,234,844; 

430,729 
1,082, 938  { 
3,077,109! 

2,073,519 
337,551 
70,777 
530.581 
2,895,646 
22,003 
616, 753 
;  104,224 
104,224 
00,834 
301,477 
338,4601 
94  22l! 

9,528,461 
892,196 
IS,  022! 
27,254 
15,7231 


1913. 


Milreis. 


1914. 


125,538 
1,159,851 
43,012 
231,905 


9,842,390 


991,389 
18,315,223 
125,170 
208,088 


903,246 
3,022,478 
2,527,045 
2,842,212 
1,828,394 

335,097 
8,399,110 

456,029 

2,502,150 
7,807,985 


1,035,370 


200,367 
322,  S31 
289,844 
949,358 
603,1481 
1,201,5851 
6,543,958! 

5, 257.  i  '03 
350,989 
801,405 
1,059,000! 
4,472,3**7 
600,663 
831,938 
55,081 
55,081 
80,078 
1 0s,  204 
735,993 
109,790 

L4,255,707 
1,351,087 
L6,?96 
14,825 
50,50!) 


Mill 


40,070 
1,003,078 
43,437 
54,722 


2,713,874 


528,120 
2,408,010 
155,974 
122,742 


578,222 
1,900,678 
1,402,381 
1,440,125 
1,871,819 

258,871 
3,171.35)3 

230,843 

1,999,289 
5,817,479 


505,086 


141.717 
143,554 
230,401 
649,574 
470,750 
519,350 
3,220,042 

4,282,203 
357,885 
370,208 
638,397 
3,480,895 
239.933 
350,134 
38,164 
38,164 
48,574 
271,000 
302,723 
50,545 

9,205,758 
1,043,256 
12,008 
12,238 
23,759 
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importations  into  brazil,  1913  and  1914.. — Continued. 


Printing  paper   

Asbestos  

Earthenware  pipes  

Bricks,  tiles  and  mosaics 

Asbestos  tli read  

Boots  and  shoes,  leather. 

Leather  belting  

Polish  for  boots  

Varnishes,  in  general 

Calcium  carbide  

Pills  and  cachets  

Caustic  soda  

Refrigerators   

Dynamite  

Wheat  flour   . 


Wheat  . 
Codfish 


Extract  of  meat  and  preserved  meat. 

Extract  of  and  preserved  fruits  

Preserved  vegetables  

Preserved  fish  

Fruits,  dried  

Condensed  milk   

Butter  

Cheese  

Biscuits   


1913. 


Kilos. 

15,000,481 
435,600 
7,582,422 
6,382,502 
1,394,244 


121,953 
85,315 
199,069 
3,550,473 
3,208 
3,890,228 
50,304 
490,523 
92,177,247 

Tons. 
203,190 
20,903 

Kilos. 
189,432 
08,680 
853,531 
1,740,887 
547,939 
2,112,033 
892,121 
942,474 
87,817 


1914. 


Kilos. 

12,395,987 
106,411 
4,5i5,338 
3,377,777 
327,200 


00,832 
50,887 
448,110 
2,748,098 
3,295 
3,071,009 
33,080 
131,520 
76,954,819 

Tons. 
223,897 
22,865 

Kilos. 
157,543 
4U,429 
574,053 
1,594,518 
327,342 
1,846.070 
832,149 
957,095 
08,515 


1913. 


Milreis. 

3,042,249 
202,914 

1,043,239 

1,173,403 
285,742 

1,108,3601 
602,741) 
132,104; 
387,8891 
816,969 
79,986! 
790,260! 
46,869 
686,894! 
17,157,S83; 


22, 542. 659 1 
13.362,409 

263,7931 
78,779! 

773,117 
2,060,378; 

578,4911 
2,312,023 
2,085,111 
1,543,804 

141,093 


1914. 


Milreis. 

2,963,374 
105,637 
542,833 
668,659 

50,286 
752,281 
299,926 

79,236 
419,817 
663,496 

76,525 
661,610 

27,824 
214,474 
14,540,655 


26,140,203 
12,574,792 


149,901 
54,755 

497,745 
1,521,989 

377,623 
1,955,341 
l,i)60,469 
1,635,452 

116,674 


CUSTOMS  PREFERENCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  commodities,  upon  all  of  which  the  United 
States  enjoys  a  customs  preference  of  20  per  cent  except  in  the  cast  of  flour,  which 
has  been  raised  to  30  per  cent. 

This  fiscal  preference  was  initiated  by  a  decree  of  April  16,  1904,  and  was  included 
in  the  budget  of  that  year.  This  privilege  would  appear  to  have  ceased  at  the  end 
of  the  following  year,  but  was  renewed  by  the  decree  of  June  30,  1906,  which  specified 
eleven  articles  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.  The  decree  of  January  15  confirms  the 
former  decree  and  adds  four  additional  articles.  A  decree  of  January  12,  1911,  raised 
<:he  preference  on  flour  to  30  per  cent. 

As  article  22,  of  the  decree  of  December,  1911,  indicates  the  general  purpose  of 
'the  preference,  it  may  be  given  herewith : — 

"  Art.  22. — The  authorization  given  to  the  Government  to  adopt  a  differential 
tariff  for  one  or  more  merchandises  of  foreign  produce  continues  valid;  the  reduction 
can  attain  a  limit  of  30  per  cent,  as  a  compensation  for  concessions  given  to  Brazilian 
produce,  such  as  coffee,  mate,  sugar  and  alcohol." 

The  pretext  for  the  preference  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  such  a  heavy 
purchaser  of  Brazilian  coffee  and  rubber,  and  consequently  is  a  valuable  customer. 
During  the  years  1908  and  1909,  the  United  States  took  45  per  cent  of  the  exported 
•  coffee  and  50  per  cent  of  the  exported  rubber,  and  also  17,000  metric  tons  of  raw 
•sugar,  out  of  a  total  of  100,000  tons. 

\ 
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By  the  decree  of  June  30,  1906,  the  following  articles  were  entitled  to  the 
Preference: — Flour,  condensed  milk,  articles  made  of  rubber,  watches,  paint,  varnish, 
typewriting  machines,  refrigerators,  pianos,  scales,  windmills. 

By  the  decree  of  January  15,  1910,  the  following  articles  were  added: — Cement, 
corsets  or  stays,  dry  fruits,  furniture  for  schools. 

CURRENCY. 

1,000  reis  gold  =  1,700  reis  paper  currency. 
1,000  reis  paper  =  1  milreis  paper. 
1,000,000  reis  =  1,000  milreis  =  one  conto  (paper). 
£1  =  15  milreis. 

$1.00  =  3.082  milreis,  written  3$082. 

$1,000,000  =  3,082$000  or  3  contos  and  082  milreis,  written  3,O82$O0O. 
1  milreis  =  32.45  cents  or  approximately  J  -dollar. 

Note. — In  regarding  the  trade  returns,  if  the  figures,  when  in  milreis  be  divided 
by  3,  the  result  will  approximate  to  the  value  in  Canadian  dollars.  In  calculating  the 
trade  returns,  paper  currency  is  employed. 


WEIGHTS. 

1  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds  (2 1  lbs.  approximately). 

1,000  kilograms  =  1  metric  ton  =  2,205  lbs.  (liV  short  tons). 


LANGUAGE. 

The  language  of  Brazil  is  Portuguese. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 


(Mr.  D.  H.  Ross.) 

Melbourne,  April  23,  1915. 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE. 

Taking  the  first  eight  months  of  the  Commonwealth  financial  year,  July  to 
February,  imports  are  £10,937,841  less,  and  exports  show  a  decrease  of  £24,336,248. 
Gold  shipments  were  £539,927  below  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  On  these  figures  there  is  a  trade  balance  of  £5,651,000  against  the  Common- 
wealth, the  value  of  all  exports  being  £39,179,644,  and  that  of  imports  £44,830,645. 
Details  are  given  hereunder: — 


IMPORTS — (EIGHT  MONTHS). 

July-February.  July-February.  1914-15. 

1913-14.  1914-15.  Decrease. 

Gold                                                        £     773,870  £     233,943        £  539,927 

Merchandise                                            54,994,616  44,596,702  10,397,914 


Totals   £55,768,4S6        £44,830,645  £10,937,S41 
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EXPORTS. —  (ETGHT  MONTHS). 

July-February.  July-February.  1914-15. 

1913-14.  1914-15.  Decrease. 

(^old                                                        £  2,709,753  £     877,863       -£  1,831,890 

Merchandise                                           60,806,139  38,301,781  22,504,358 


Totals   £63,515,892        £39,179,644  £24,336,248 


From  these  figures,  it  is  estimated  that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  merchandise 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  approximate  £30,000,000  as  compared  with  the  returns 
for  1913-14.  The  great  reduction  in  the  values  of  exports  will  be  reflected  by  a 
marked  curtailment  in  the  values  of  merchandise  imported,  but  the  trade  totals  will 
be  inflated  by  large  importations  of  wheat,  oats  and  fodder  caused  by  the  drought 
conditions  in  1914. 

EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCE. 

The  following  tabulation  compares  the  quantities  exported  of  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  Australian  produce  during  the  eight  months  from  July  1  to  February 
28,  1915,  with  those  for  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  previous  season: — 

Eight  Months. 

Exports  (Australian  produce) —  1913-14.  1914-15. 

Wool,  greasy  lbs.  511,592,532  290,908,226 

scoured  "  53,764,226  39,775,706 

Wheat  centals  19,831,555  2,531,741 

Flour                                                                  "  2,764,950  1,029,220 

Butter  lbs.  56,672,293  47,130,247 

Frozen  mutton  "  181,904,353  142,963,716 

Frozen  beef  "  160,245,699  173,841,410 

Through  the  great  losses  of  sheep  and  cattle  by  the  unfavourable  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  outlook  indicates  a  further  substantial  contraction  in  production  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  wool,  meats  and  butter  available  for 
export. 

EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  wool  from  Australia  from  July  1,  1914, 
to  March  31,  1915,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  the  previous 

season : — 

State. 

Victoria  

New  South  Wales  

Queensland  .  .   

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

Australian  total  


1914-15. 

1914-15. 

1913-14. 

Decrease. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

308,465 

476,349 

167,884 

535,909 

792,060 

256,151 

195,699 

280,900 

85,201 

87,651 

148,429 

60,778 

60,023 

63,109 

3,086 

17,759 

21,016 

3,257 

1,205,506 

1,781,863 

576,357 

The  decrease  of  576,357  bales  has  been  caused  to  some  extent  by  less  production, 
but  mainly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities. 


STEEL  WORKS  AT  NEWCASTLE  IN  OPERATION. 


•Weekly  Bulletin  No.  552  contained  particulars  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
steel  works  of  considerable  magnitude  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W.  After  an  expenditure 
of  about  £1,000,000  the  company  recently  commenced  operations,  the  blast  furnace 
being  now  at  work  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Con- 
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tracts  nave  already  been  taken  for  the  supply  of  large  quantities  of  steel  rails  for  tiie 
Transcontinental  railway  and  for  the  various  State  railway  systems  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  The  company  has  started  operations  at  a  singularly  opportune  time 
when  oversea  competition  is  minimized  by  the  excessive  freight  rates  now  ruling. 
In  no  branch  of  production  is  it  more  imperative  that  a  country  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  outside  supplies  than  in  iron  and  steel.  In  large  contracts  for  the  railways 
and  other  public  utilities  the  company  is  bound  to  receive  a  preference  in  accordance 
with  the  established  precedent  of  the  country.  When  the  works  are  completed,  the 
plant  will,  in  addition  to  steel  rails,  produce  structural  steel,  angle  iron  bars,  sheets, 
fencing  wire  and  allied  goods.  In  South  Australia,  the  company  owns  a  most 
valuable  mountain  of  iron  stone  of  exceptional  quality  which  is  conveyed  by  steamer, 
some  1,100  miles,  to  the  extensive  plant  erected  beside  the  finest  coal  mines  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

TIMBER  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

The  importations  of  timber  from  the  Pacific  coast  have,  during  the  last  few 
months,  been  particularly  heavy  and,  from  forward  contracts  made,  there  is  every 
indication  that  large  quantities  of  Douglas  fir  will  be  delivered  at  the  principal  Aus- 
tralian ports  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  demand  has  been  to  some  extent 
accelerated  by  the  shortage  in  supplies  of  Baltic  timber.  At  a  recent  date  the  ship- 
ments arranged  from  the  Pacific  coast  aggregated  over  20,000,000  feet,  comprising 
twelve  cargoes  for  Sydney,  six  cargoes  for  Melbourne  and  two  cargoes  for  Adelaide. 
Of  the  twenty  ships  chartered,  nineteen  loaded  in  United  States  ports  and  one  loaded 
in  British  Columbia.  This  fleet  of  timber  carriers  is  chiefly  composed  of  sailing 
vessels,  a  number  of  which  sail  under  the  United  States  flag.  At  latest  advices  there 
was  practically  no  disengaged  tonnage  capable  of  carrying  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  demand  for  tonnage,  despite  the  heavy  advance  in  freights,  for  timber  shipments 
has  caused  an  addition  to  the  regular  steamers  and  sailers  engaged  in  the  trade  across 
the  Pacific  by  the  advent  of  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  that  seldom  go  into  the  over- 
sea trade. 

THE  OVERSEA  FREIGHT  SITUATION. 

The  shortage  in  tonnage  available  for  carrying  cargo  to  Australia,  particularly 
from  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  is  beginning  to  be  felt  somewhat  acutely  for 
stocks  of  a  number  of  lines  of  merchandise  are  being  rapidly  depleted  with  little 
possibility  of  their  being  replenished  in  the  near  future.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  Com- 
monwealth enjoyed  regular  steamer  service  with  oversea  countries  with  a  consequent 
absence  of  the  necessity  of  holding  large  stocks.  The  advance  in  freight  rates  has 
been  so  phenomenal  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  cabled 
quotations  upon  any  other  basis  than  free  on  board  at  shipping  port.  Prior  to  the 
war,  measurement  goods  from  New  York  to  principal  Australian  ports  paid,  according 
to  classification,  £1  lis.  3d.  to  £2  17s.  6d.  per  ton,  but  now  the  latest  quotations  are 
£3  10s.  to  £5  per  ton,  respectively. 

Hardly  too  much  emphasis  can  be  laid  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  freight  situa- 
tion between  Australia  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Practically  no  space  is  offered  in 
ships  from  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  a  good  many  businesses  of  an  indent  nature 
are  being  brought  almost  to  a  standstill,  even  though  buyers  are  anxious  for  supplies. 
Australian  consumers  may  soon  be  forced  to  realize  the  isolation  of  their  country 
and,  possibly,  will  require  to  consider  many  articles,  which  were  previously  regarded 
as  necessities,  in  the  light  of  luxuries.  The  deplorable  lack  of  tonnage  is  also  being 
felt  in  relation  to  the  Australian  export  trade 
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A  WELCOME  RAINFALL. 

Recently  most  beneficial  rains  were  experienced  over  a  large  area  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  more  particularly  in  the  states  of  Victoria,  Tasmania  and  South  Australia. 
While  the  rainfall  was  inadequate,  it  came  opportunely  as  considerable  wheat  had  been 
sown,  and  much  ground  was  prepared  in  anticipation  of  seasonable  moisture.  With  a 
normal  season  ahead,  agricultural  interests  should  make  a  rapid  recovery  with  the 
pVttspefet  of  high  prices  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the  southern  part  of  Australia 
t ho  rainfall  means  it  will  make  grass  available  for  starving  sheep  and  cattle  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in.  While  considerable  country  has  benefited,  it  cannot  yet  be  said 
that  the  drought  has  broken.  The  dry  conditions  still  prevailing  in  portions  of  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales —  and  to  some  extent  in  all  the  -states — is  viewed  with 
serious  apprehension. 

CANADIAN  MAIL  AND  CARGO  STEAMERS. 

The  capacity  of  the  mail  steamers  from  Vancouver  has  been  fully  taxed  the  last 
few  months,  and  this  service  at  the  disposal  of  Canadian  shippers  has  been  augmented 
by  cargo  steamers  being  placed  on  the  Pacific  route  to  Australia.  The  regular  cargo 
service  from  St.  John  (in  winter)  and  Montreal  (in  summer)  has,  despite  the  war, 
been  well  maintained  so  far  this  year.  The  manifests  of  the  steamers  from  Eastern 
Canada  disclose  large  consignments  for  Australian  ports. 

The  arrivals  so  far  this  year  are  appended: — 


Steamer. 


D aid  ore h 
Borderdale 
Ruapehu  . . 
Rangiitira. 
Tongariro 


Date  Departure. 


Montreal,  Nov.  24 
St.  John,  Jan.  10  . 

Feb.  15  . 

Mar.  17 
ii        April  13 


Arrival  Adelaide. 


Did  not  call  . 

April  8 
Due  April  30 
ii   June  2.. 


Arrival  Melbourne. 


Jan.  23 

Mar.  16  

April  12  . . . 
Due  May  3  . 
ii   June  5. 


AUSTRALIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  WAR. 

As  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Canada  relative  to  the  military 
assistance  being  rendered  by  Australia  in  the  present  crisis,  the  following  statement 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  on  April  14,  is  sub- 
mitted for  general  information: — 

"  Australia  has  not  been  neglectful  of  her  duty  to  the  common  cause.  It  may  be 
that  the  immunity  afforded  Australians  by  the  command  of  the  seas  possessed  by  the 
Allies  has  perhaps  prevented  our  people  from  realizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  they,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  empire,  are  engaged. 
But  we  must  remember  that  they  have  been  called  upon  to  face,  besides  the  war,  the 
trials  of  an  unfavourable  season.  Notwithstanding  this,  Australia  has  despatched  for 
service  at  the  front  and  has  in  camp  preparing  for  active  service  there  a  grand  total 
of  70,101  troops  of  all  ranks,  comprising  2,074  officers  and  68,027  men  of  other  ranks, 
with  30,946  horses  and  3,098  vehicles.  Of  this  total  43,146  men  of  all  ranks  have 
already  been  sent  abroad;  24,976  are  preparing  to  leave;  1,522  have  already  seen 
service  in  German  New  Guinea,  where  a  garrison  of  457  still  remains;  and  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  approximately,  80  per  cent  of  the  forces  sent 
abroad  have  been  Australian  born.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  forces  have  suffered  slight 
loss.  There  have  been  99  deaths  in  the  force  sent  abroad  and  2*0  casualties  in  the  force 
of  occupation  in  German  New  Guinea. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  Australia  in  the  short  space  of  eight  months  is  a  subject 
for  gratification.  It  stands  on  a  parity  proportionate  to  population  with  what  is 
being  accomplished  by  our  great  sister  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 
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EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  ARMY. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Australian  Government  is  to  train,  equip  and  transport 
to  the  seat  of  war  every  available  man  fit  to  help  defeat  our  enemies. 

The  equipment  of  such  an  army  has  naturally  been  a  task  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, calling  for  every  ounce  of  energy  that  can  be  exerted.  In  the  matter  of  woollen 
material  and  blankets,  practically  the  whole  of  the  output  of  the  woollen  mills  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  is  required  to  equip  the  expeditionary  forces.  Twenty-two 
mills  have  been  requisitioned  and  are  working  up  to  their  full  capacity,  and  in  many 
instances  overtime  is  being  worked  in  the  endeavour  to  execute  orders  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Orders  are  now  running  with  the  different  mills  for  altogether  oveT 
2,000,000  yards  of  cloth  for  jackets  and  greatcoats  and  cord  for  breeches,  for  over 
1,250,000  yards  of  flannel  for  shirts,  etc.,  and  for  nearly  250,000  blankets. 

These  supplies  are  required  before  the  end  of  the  current  year  to  equip  the  expedi- 
tionary forces,  together  with  reinforcements  and  replacements. 

With  regard  to  clothing,  applications  have  just  been  invited  throughout  the1 
Commonwealth  from  firms  willing  to  make  up  material  into  garments  for  the  depart- 
ment, and  orders  have  been  placed  with,  altogether,  124  firms  for  a  total  of  636,210 
garments  of  various  kinds.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  supply  of  nearly 
1,000,000  pairs  of  boots  by  December  31,  1915,  distribution  being  made  amongst  firms 
chroughout  the  Commonwealth,  while  master  tanners  have  been  required  to  guarantee 
sufficient  supplies  of  leather  for  all  military  purposes. 


TRANSPORT  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  ARMY. 

Fifty-three  vessels  have  been  taken  up  as  transports  by  the  Government;  six 
interned  German  steamers  have  also  been  utilized  as  transports  and  officers  and  crews 
provided  for  them  by  the  naval  authorities.  Twelve  interned  German  steamers  have 
been  requisitioned  for  use  as  cargo  ships,  and  full  crews  provided  for  them.  These 
cargo  ships,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Navy  Office,  have  done  much  to  relieve  the 
congestion  consequent  on  the  requisitioning  of  so  many  steamers  for  military  purposes. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Despite  the  restricted  volume  of  Australian  imports,  reflected  in  the  statistical 
data  furnished  in  preceding  paragraphs,  orders  are  now  being  freely  placed  with  over- 
sea manufacturers  for  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  country.  Indents  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  for  underwear  and  hosiery,  for  delivery  in  February  and  March, 
1916,  are  being  obtained  by  the  representatives  of  United  States  and  Japanese  manu- 
facturers. Orders  of  appreciable  value  for  Canadian  heavy  hardware,  plaster,  etc., 
have  recently  been  cabled  by  the  local  representatives  of  the  manufacturers.  Trade 
remains  upon  a  sound  basis  reflecting  the  benefits  derived  from  previous  good  seasons. 
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JAPAN. 

Ukpoiit  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 

Yokohama,  May  3,  1915. 

TRADE  MARKS  AND  PATENTS  IN  JAPAN. 

Information  has  been  frequently  requested  from  Canadian  firms  as  to.  whether  there 
is  any  protection  in  Japan  for  patents  and  trade  marks.  Questions  relating  to  the 
industrial  property  of  foreigners  are  regulated  in  Japan  by  the  provisions  of  the 
international  conventions  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  to  which  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  are  parties.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  not 
adhered  to  this  convention.  The  right  of  a  company  registered  in  Canada  to  enjoy 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  terms  of  the  convention  is  therefore  a  complicated 
question. 

The  imitation  of  trade  marks  in  Japan  was  undoubtedly  a  common  practice  in 
former  days  but  the  position  at  present  is  very  much  improved.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  protecting  trade  marks  is  based  on  "  priority 
of  user,"  while  the  Japanese  following  the  continental  system  have  depended  on 
"  priority  of  registration  "  as  a  basis  for  their  legislation.  British  makers  not  realizing 
this  have  neglected  to  register  their  trade  marks  and  as  a  result  have  not  only  found 
them  copied  but  registered  by  some  firm  who  make  a  specialty  of  this  business. 
Although  they  might  ultimately  succeed  in  stopping  the  imitation  the  proceedings 
necessary  to  attain  this  end  are  as  a  rule  long  drawn  out  and  expensive.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  that  Canadian  manufacturers  who  contemplate  entering  the  Japanese 
market  should  do  is  to  have  their  trade  marks  registered.  The  question  of  nationality 
could  be  got  over  by  assignment  to  a  responsible  patent  agent.  The  cost  would  be 
from  $25  to  $30  a  mark,  and  although  this  may  seem  high  such  a  step  is  essential 
before  spending  money  on  advertising  and  pushing  the  goods. 

When  a  trade  mark  is  well  known,  rival  manufacturers  try  to  design  marks  as 
near  to  it  as  will  pass  the  Trade  Mark  Bureau  officials.  In  countries  like  China  and 
Japan,  the  people,  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Chinese  characters, 
are  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  a  mark  designed  in  imitation  of  a  foreign  style  of  label. 
Certain  trades  lend  themselves  particularly  to  this  class  of  deception,  such  as  wines 
and  spirits,  soaps,  jams,  bicycles,  hats,  tinned  provisions  and  sauces.  In  the  case  of 
these  trades,  nearly  all  the  marks  used  by  Japanese  makers  have  some  resemblance 
to  foreign  trade  marks.  The  Japanese  maker  in  producing  a  foreign  style  article 
desires  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  foreign  and  as  he  does  not  generally  know 
enough  about  foreign  matters  to  devise  a  clever  original  trade  mark,  he  confines  him- 
self to  the  models  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Sometimes  these  imitations  are  very 
clever  though  in  other  cases  they  are  ludicrous.  These  things  are  noticed  by  travellers 
and  as  a  result  the  idea  has  become  prevalent  abroad  that  there  is  no  protection  for 
trade  marks  in  Japan.  A  case,  however,  has  recently  been  brought  to  notice  where 
proceedings  instituted  on  behalf  of  a  firm  of  British  manufacturers  against  parties 
in  Japan  who  imitated  their  labels  were  entirely  successful.  The  defendants  paid  the 
whole  of  the  considerable  expenses  involved,  and  a  letter  of  apology  was  published  in 
several  of  the  leading  Japanese  newspapers. 

A  copy  of  the  Japanese  laws,  concerning  patents,  trade  marks,  designs  and  utility 
models  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where 
at  may  be  inspected  on  application.    (Refer  File  A-1327.) 
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FAILURE  OF  RICE  MARKET  REGULATION  SCHEME. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  580  contained  an  outline  of  the  scheme  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  regulate  the  price  of  rice.  By  way  of  further  reference  the  following 
article  on  the  results  attained  by  this  scheme,  which  appeared  in  the  Japan  Advertiser, 
should  be  of  interest: — 

"  On  various  factors  influencing  the  price  of  rice  in  Japan,  the  Nichi  Nichi  has 
an  exhaustive  article,  in  the  course  of  which  it  says  that  the  Government  purchase 
of  rice  has  so  far  failed  in  attaining  its  object — the  adjusting  of  the  price  of  rice  to 
what  it  deems  a  normal  level.  But  what  cannot  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  export 
of  rice  is  tending  to  increase  recently,  and  this  tendency  may  be  expected  to  result 
in  the  relief  of  the  rice  market  in  future.  The  following  is  the  table  showing  the 
amount  of  export  of  rice  for  five  months  from  November  last  when  the  new  crop  rice 
had  all  been  harvested  up  to  the  end  of  March  and'  the  figures  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year: — 

"  From  November,  1914,  to  March,  1915,  675,604  piculs. 
"From  November,  1913,  to  March,  1914,  244,105  piculs. 

"Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  the  export  during  the  term  specified  shows  an 
increase  of  431,499  piculs,  or  172,560  koku  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  Turning  to  the  figures  of  import  of  rice  during  the  term  mentioned, 
2,439,000  piculs  were  imported,  while  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  were  4,386,000  piculs,  showing  a  decrease  this  year  of  1,946,000  piculs,  or  799,000 
koku.  Should  this  tendency — the  increase  of  export  and  decrease  of  import — continue 
to  prevail  after  this,  it  would  exert  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  rice  market  at 
home.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  export  of  Japanese  rice  is  mainly  to 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii  where  it  is  consumed  by  Japasese  residents,  and  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  export  must  be  of  a  limited  nature.  Though  the  price  may 
fall  in  the  home  market  it  would  seem  impossible  that  the  export  of  rice  may  increase 
to  any  remarkable  degree  in  future.  The  following  is  the  table  showing  the  export 
of  Japanese  rice  in  the  last  seven  years : — 


Koku. 

1908   226,000 

1909   422,000 

1910   429,000 

1911   216,000 

1912   208,000 

1913   204,000 

1914   260,000 


REASONS  FOR  FAILURE. 

Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  the  export  of  rice  is  on  an  average  a  little  over 
200,000  koku  a  year  with  the  only  exception  of  1909.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  this 
year  the  European  war  has  caused  a  demand  for  Japanese  rice  and  already  remarkable 
quantities  have  been  landed  in  Liverpool  and  Marseilles.  But  it  must  also  be  conceded 
that  the  scarcity  of  vessels  has  limited  the  shipment,  and  as  the  climatic  condition  in 
India  in  summer  time  would  affect  the  rice,  the  export  of  rice  to  Europe  by  way  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  must  inevitably  cease  at  the  end  of  May.  The  transportation  by  the 
Siberian  railway  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  heavy  freight.  Considered  in  this  way, 
the  export  of  rice  can  not  be  expected  to  exert  any  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
home  market.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  amount  of  crop  of  last  year  was  57,000,000 
koku,  showing  an  increase  of  7,000,000  koku  when  compared  with  the  amount  in  the 
preceding  year.    The  average  of  the  crop  in  the  five  years  from  1908  to  1913  is 
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50,250,000  koku  a  year.  Therefore  the  crop  of  last  year  can  be  said  to  have  been  in 
excess  by  7,000,000  koku.  It  then  follows  that  this  7,000,000  koku  must  either  be 
exported  or  purchased,  were  the  price  to  be  maintained  at  the  normal  level.  The  export 
of  such  a  vast  quantity  is  impossible  for  the  reason  above  explained,  and  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  is  not  for  such  a  great  quantity.  The  only  conclusion  the  Nichi  Nichi 
arrives  at  is  it  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  to  adjust  the  price  of  rice.  The 
di  (  rease  of  import  may  be  counted  as  a  factor  for  the  relief  of  the  rice  market  to  some 
degree,  but  its  effect  is  nothing  but  a  negative  one. 


TEINIDAD. 

Eeport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  Edgar  Tripp.) 

Port  of  Spain,  May  19,  1915. 

OATS  MIXED  WITH  FEED  BARLEY. 

Kepresentations  have  been  made  by  a  leading  importer  of  the  colony  as  to  the  recent 
practice  of  Canadian  Exporters,  specially  when  the  market  rules  against  them,  of 
adulterating  oats  with  other  products  of  an  inferior  quality,  generally  low  grade  barley. 
In  one  instance  the  purchase  was  made  to  a  type  sample  submitted  over  a  year  ago  when 
the  business  relations  between  the  firms  interested  commenced,  and  for  a  time  satis- 
factory shipments  were  made.  The  parties  in  Trinidad  were  Government  Contractors 
supplying  oats  for  the  mounted  Constabulary,  and  volunteer  Cavalry.  The  last  lot  of 
oats  supplied  under  the  contract  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  mentioned,  and  orders  to 
replace  it  had  to  be  sent  hurriedly  to  New  York  from  whence  a  satisfactory  article  was 
obtained.  The  original  sample  under  which  the  purchases  were  made  had  been  lost  or 
thrown  away,  but  the  fact  that  the  goods  first  shipped  were  accepted  by  the  Government 
authorities  and  subsequent  ones  refused  appears  as  evidence  that  a  change  had  occurred 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  oats  shipped. 

Canadian  oats  in  the  past  have  borne  the  highest  reputation  in  these  markets,  and 
have  set  a  standard  for  quality.  The  practice  complained  of  is  therefore  to  be  highly 
deprecated  and  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  result  in  difficulties. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Colony  to  December  31,  1914,  has  been  published,  and 
shows  a  surplus  on  that  date  of  £95,459,  4s.  8d. 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Cacao,  which  is  now  the  principle  staple,  has  been  shipped  up  to  the  present  time. 
Recent  rain  which  was  much  needed,  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  young 
fruit  and  the  prospects  are  favourable,  with  prices  more  remunerative  than  for  some 
years.  The  yield  of  sugar  cane  is  also  expected  to  be  larger  than  usual  whilst  owing  to 
the  war  the  value  of  sugar  is  nearly  double  that  of  this  time  last  year.  The  present 
crop  should  be  completed  in  about  five  weeks,  although  the  wet  weather,  so  favourable 
for  Cacao  militates  against  operations  in  the  cane  traces,  and  in  certain  districts  there 
is  an  anxiety  felt  as  to  whether  all  the  crop  will  be  harvested  before  the  rainy  season 
commences. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  May  13,  1915. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  just  issued,  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1915,  were  valued  at  £6,363,270,  being  £1,509,679 
greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Gratifying  as  the  increase  is  it 
must  be  considered,  in  the  light  of  enhanced  values  during  the  last  few  months. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  abnormal  prices  of  foodstuffs  are  mainly  responsible 
for  the  increase. 

A  few  of  the  leading  commodities  imported  from  Canada  during  April  with  their 
increases  or  decreases  in  value  are  as  follows: — 


Commodities. 


Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour 

Barley   

Oats  

Maiz3   

Bacon  

Hams  

Butter  

Cheese   

Canned  salmon  

rt  lobsters  

Hewn  fir,  etc   

Sawn  or  split  fir 
Mechanical  wet  pulp 
Hides  


April,  1914. 


April,  1915. 


388,382 
148,867 
19,965 
4,481 

'  71,225* 
14,666 


6,872 
132,510 
4,057 
7,664 
41,009 
7,627 
8,856 


651,467 
164,82  L 
299 
23,213 
22,465 
318,745 
28,355 
7,686 
15,686 
118,993 
12,830 
5,125 
132,337 

"sli57" 


DEMAND  FOR  MOLYBDENUM. 

The  Technical  Information  Bureau  of  the  Imperial  Institute  state — 
"  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  exceptionally  large  demand  for  steel-hardeners. 
Two  of  the  chief  materials  employed  for  this  purpose  are  molybdenum  and  tungsten. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  war  Sheffield  was  largely  dependent  on  Germany  for  its  supply  of 
the  latter  metal  in  the  proper  condition  for  making  "special  steels."  This  was 
mainly  because  British  manufacturers  were  not  conversant  with  the  best  methods 
of  extracting  the  metal  and  preparing  it  in  the  proper  condition;  now,  however,  they 
have  largely  solved  the  problem,  and  the  metal  is  being  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  probable  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  for  the  manufacture 
of  similar  metals  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  great  demand  for  the  so-called  "  special  steels  "  has  increased  the  demand 
not  only  for  tungsten,  but  also  for  molybdenum,  and  on  April  17th,  1915,  molybdenite 
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ore,  containing  90  per  cent  molybdenum  sulphide,  was  quoted  at  £6  per  unit  per  cent, 
ot  £540  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  widespread  use  of  molybdenum  has  hitherto  been  hindered  by  the  irregularity 
in  the  supplies  of  ore  and  the  consequent  high  cost.  The  principal  hindrance  to  the 
exploitation  of  known  deposits  has  been  the  lack  of  satisfactory  methods  for  concen- 
tration. A  standard  ore  should  contain  a  minimum  of  85  per  cent  of  molybdenite 
(molybdenum  sulphide,  MoS2).  American  buyers  are  stated  to  require  concentrates 
containing-  90  to  95  per  cent  of  molybdenite,  MoS2.  The  presence  of  copper,  arsenic, 
bismuth  or  tungsten  reduces  the  price  of  the  ore. 

USES  OF  MOLYBDENUM. 

The  addition  of  molybdenum  to  steel  increases  the  hardness,  toughness  and 
elongation  of  the  metal.  Molybdenum  high-speed  steel,  as  used  for  machine  tools, 
contains  8  to  10  per  cent  of  molybdenum,  and  is1  extremely  hard,  and  will  retain  its 
cutting  properties  even  when  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  compounds  of  the  metal  are  also  used  in  scientific  work,  and  as  pigments  in 
various  arts  and  industries.  The  ammonium  salt  of  molybdic  acid  is  largely  used  in 
steel  works  and  other  laboratories  as  a  reagent  for  the  estimation  of  phosphorus  in 
steel,  soils,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  molybdenum  are  consumed  in  this  way.  Molyb- 
denum compounds  are  also  used  for  the  production  of  a  yellow  colour  on  porcelain. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  SHIPPING. 

The  total  amount  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
during  last  month  was  2,708,94:3  tons  entered  with  cargoes,  as  compared  with  3,868,560 
tons  in  April,  1914,  and  3,777,646  tons  in  April,  1913.  The  aggregate  of  British  and 
foreign  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  last  month  was  3,378,775  tons  cleared 
with  cargoes,  as  compared  with  5,326,059  tons  in  April,  1914,  and  5,784,006  tons  in 
April,  1913. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  May  3,  1915. 

WOOD  BY-PRODUCTS. 

A  market  exists  in  this  part  of  England  for  certain  wood  by-products,  and  some 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  trade  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms. 

Wood  fibre  (or  wool),  which  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  shipment,  is 
imported  in  press-packed  bales.  The  chief  use  which  is  found  for  this  fibre  is  for  the 
packing  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  It  is  also  used  in  the  upholstery  trade,  and  in 
this  connection  one  local  firm  supply  the  fibre  for  such  purposes  as  the  upholstering 
of  railroad  and  other  carriages,  street  cars,  automobiles,  omnibuses  and  steamships. 
In  some  cases,  wood  wool  is  also  used  for  water  filtration. 

Another  by-product  is  wood  meal  or  flour.  This  meal  is  sold  in  different  grades 
of  fineness  and  is  used  in  the  linoleum  trade  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives. 
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Wood  rope,  which  is  spun  from  wood  fibre,  is  another  commodity  dealt  in,  and 
finds  a  market  among  furniture  packers,  ironfounders,  and  engineers. 

Another  article  of  commerce  manufactured  from  wood  waste  is  miscible  naphtha, 
which  is  used  as  a  constituent  in  the  making  of  methylated  spirits.  One  Canadian 
firm,  it  is  pleasing  to  state,  already  send  wood  naphtha  to  this  market. 

All  of  the  above  products  are  manufacturea  in  England,  but,  in  addition,  supplies 
are  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  also  from  Belgium  and  Germany  (in  normal 
times).  At  present,  the  import  trade  is  considerably  handicapped  by  the  high 
shipping  freights  now  ruling. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
April  show  that  decreases  occurred,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  in  wheat,  flour,  barley,  canned  salmon  and  wood  pulp. 

The  imports  exhibiting  an  increase  were  oats,  which  were  higher  by  27,400  cwts., 
make  by  42,800  cwts.,  and  canned  lobster  by  1,127  cwts.  In  dairy  products,  the  larger 
shipments  noted  in  previous  months  still  continue.  Imports  of  Canadian  cheese  were 
higher  by  1,942  cwts.,  hams  by  4,330  cwts.,  and  bacon  by  68,713  cwts. 

Shipments  of  "  hewn  and  sawn "  timber  from  Canada  were  34,580  loads,  as 
against  22,258  loads  in  April  of  1914. 

FLAX  FIBRE  FROM  CANADA. 

References  have  been  made  in  recent  reports  to  the  market  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  Canadian  flax  fibre,  and  this  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  Standard,  which, 
in  a  paragraph  headed  "  Millions  Wasted,"  in  its  issue  of  May  6,  comments  as  follows : 

"  The  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  Canadian  Flax  Association  is  of 
particular  interest  just  now,  when  supplies  of  flax  have  been  practically  cut  off  owing 
to  the  war,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Canada  should  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand  which  is  sure  to  arise  in  linen  centres  for  high-grade  fibre  owing  to  the 
threatened  scarcity  of  the  crude  product.  The  climatic  conditions  and  the  soil  of 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  ideal  for  the  growing  of  the  plant,  from 
the  fibre  of  which  the  world's  linen  is  made.  At  present  something  like  one  million 
tons  of  flax  straw  are  burnt  in  Canada  every  year,  simply  because  it  has  not  been 
raised  in  marketable  form. 

In  1913,  the  area  in  flax  in  the  West  amounted  to  one  and  a  half  million  acres, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  under  careful  cultivation  this  could  be  made  to  yield  at  least 
two  million  tons  of  fine  flax  straw,  worth,  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  prices  for  the 
European  product,  £100,000,000. 

IDEAL  LAND  FOR  FLAX. 

Experts  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  others  who  have  investigated 
the  conditions  in  the  West  agree  that  there  is  much  land  open  for  homesteading  along 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway  which  is  ideal  for  flax  growing,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  finest  flax  straw  in  the  world  should  not  be  raised  in  these 
districts.  Proper  methods  would  have  to  be  adopted,  and  would  not  necessitate  any 
disorganization  of  present  farming  operations. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  finest  material  would  be  raised  the  first  year; 
but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  flax  seed  would  yield  sufficient  to  put  the  home- 
steader on  his  feet,  there  is  an  important  advantage  to  be  gained  in  planting  flax 
the  first  year,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  break  up  the  soil,  and  to  free  certain 
natural  fertilisers  that  are  latent  in  virgin  soil  which  is  too  rich  at  first  to  grow 
wheat." 
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CIDER  TRADE. 

Last  year,  Canada  sent  150,683  gallons  of  cider  to  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
imports  are  all  the  more  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cider  is  manufactured  so 
extensively  in  the  south  of  England,  especially  in  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Hereford, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  for  the  export  trade. 

Certain  quantities  of  cider  from  the  United  States  are  also  sent  to  this  market, 
and  some,  it  is  suggested  are  used  for  blending  purposes.  From  all  the  facts  ascertain- 
able, however,  it  would  appear  that  the  market  for  imported  cider  in  this  country  is 
restricted  within  certain  limits  owing  to  the  extensive  home  manufacture. 

POTENTIAL  SOURCES  OF  PAPER  SUPPLY. 

In  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  S.  Charles  Phillips  on  "The  Empire's  Eesources  in 
Paper-making*  Materials,"  it  was  stated  that  the  dependence  which  had  been  placed 
upon  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  a  large  degree  for  supplies  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  pulp  had  not  been  without  a  certain  amount  of  risk  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  paper-making  industries,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  that 
endeavours  should  be  made  to  supplement  our  foreign  sources  of  supply  with  those 
awaiting  exploitation  and  development  within  the  British  Empire. 

Inquiries  tended  to  confirm  the  belief  that  various  parts  of  the  Empire  were  rich 
in  fibres  adapted  to  paper-making  purposes,  and  that  there  was  a  vast  field  towards  which 
British  science  and  enterprise  might  be  profitably  directed. 

As  yet,  however,  we  were  but  on  the  fringe  of  a  world  of  possibilities  in  which  the 
desert  places  of  the  earth,  the  swamps  and  marshes  of  virgin  lands,  as  well  as  the 
unexplored  forests  of  two  hemispheres,  might  be  made  to  minister  to  that  industrial, 
commercial,  and  intellectual  progress  for  which  paper  was  so  great  a  necessity. 
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PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  APRIL. 


One  Month,  and  Twelve  Months  ending  April,  1913,  1914  and  1915. 


Month  of  April. 

Twelve  Months  ending  April. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Imports  for  Consumption. 
Total  imports  (mdse.)  

Exports. 
Canadian  Produce — 

Agricultural  produce.   

Miscellaneous . 

Total  Canadian  produce, .... 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  exports   

Aggregate  Trade. 

Coin  and  bullion  

Total  trade  

$ 

32,431,932 
16,056,348 

$ 

23,945,085 
12,992,628 

$  ... 

16,615,321 
11,776,319 

$ 

443,735,801 
229,145,177 

$ 

401,643,627 
205,134,080 

$ 

272,387,490 
174,437,808 

440,825,298 
132,231,434 

48,488,280 
524,722 

36,937,713 
333,674 

28,391,640 
572,116 

672,880,978 
5,706,639 

000,778,307 
15,044,257 

49,013,002 

37,271,387 

28,963,756 

678,587,617 

621,822,564 

579,050,732 

8,463,576 

6,458,271 

5,986,662 

115,641,977 

105,139,340 

78,711,880 

2,929,884 
622,336 
1.869J15 
1,744,648 
11,365,018 
3,478,598 
6,681 

2,681,364 
531,132 
1,874',  739 
1,860,666 
6,494,911 
4,295,199 
15,060 

2,795,002 
710,447 
1,929, 440 
3,312,498 
6,618,443 
13,221,658 
104,401 

57,987,581 
16,724,021 
43'646',733 
45,497,073 
155,574,360 
44,509,709 
94,948 

58,790,534 
20,532,356 
42,797^161 
53,465,137 
193.349,922 
58,260,053 
129,407 

427,324,030 
23,005,616 

51,854,027 
19,800,383 
■i2|  70S!  384 
75,842,575 
134,869,582 
94,465,960 
753,143 

22,010,880 
905,359 

17,753,071 
662,190 

28,691,889 
2,584,685 

364,094,491 
21,050,447 

420,357,654 
55,946,168 

22,922,239 
672,445 

18,415,261 
1,242,606 

31,270,574 
4,980,701 

385,750,938 
15,595,  403 

450,930,246 
24,130,805 

474,303,822 
33,104,463 

23,594,684 

19,657,867 

36,257,275 

401,340,401 

475,001,111 

1,057,708,55:' 
39,175,122 

507,408,285 

71,410,519 
1,197,167 

55,352,974 
1,576,280 

59,668,214 
5,552,817 

1,058,031,910 
21,302,102 

921,129,120 

165,335,897 

72,607,686 

56,929,254 

65,221,031 

1,079,934,018 

1,090,883,075 

1,086,465,017 

*Note — It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  April,  1915,  amounted  to  $132,231,434,  as  against  $15,044, 257  for  the  same  period  of  1913-14. 
Although  it  has  been  customary  to  include  these  figures  in  Trade  returns,  the  total  trade  figures  are 
seriously  disturbed  by  them  in  this  instance  and  tht^y  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  trad*-  >f 
•Canada. 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  BOXES  REQUIRED. 

Mr.  H.  E.  MacMillan,  the  Special  Commissioner  investigating  the  possibilities 
for  the  sale  of  Canadian  lumber  abroad  has  cabled  the  Department  from  London  that 
quotations  for  300,000  boxes  for  delivery  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  are  required,  ship- 
ments to  take  place  monthly  commencing  in  October.  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
requested  to  cable  their  lowest  quotations  c.i.f.  Melbourne  inclusive  of  war  risk, 
insurance  and  5  per  cent  seller's  commission.  The  measurements  and  other  specifi- 
cations of  the  kind  of  boxes  required  are  as  follows:  Inside  measurement  17|  inches 
x  11§  inches  x  6|  inches;  Tops  and  bottoms,  Viq  inches  thick  may  be  in  three  pieces, 
tongued,  grooved,  glued  or  in  one  piece  at  the  option  of  the  supplier.  The  sides  to  be 
%6  inches  in  one  piece  the  ends  n/iQ  inches  in  one  piece.  The  wood  should  be  unprinted, 
of  good  quality  and  smoothly  sawn. 
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COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  IN  CUBA. 

The  State  Department  of  Cuba  has  addressed  a  circular  to  foreign  merchants 
acquainting-  them  with  the  fact  that  a  Commercial  Museum  has  been  created  in 
Havana,  where  foreign  products  may  be  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
known  to  the  importers  of  the  island.  This  circular  was  given  publicity  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  London,  in  its  issue  of  May  7,  and  as  Canadian  producers  will 
no  doubt  be  interested  in  having  their  attention  called  to  this  exhibition  the  circular 
is  reproduced  herewith. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

Certain  doubts  having  arisen  among  producers,  manufacturers  and  business  men 
in  some  countries  concerning  the  invitation  extended  in  behalf  of  this  department 
through  our  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  encouraging  them  to  send  their 
products  and  manufactured  articles  to  our  Museum,  the  Department  of  State  is  pleased 
to  give  the  following  explanations: — 

Products  and  articles  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  Cuba  and  products  and  articles 
of  the  soil  and  industry  of  all  foreign  countries,  excepting  provisions,  clothes, 
carriages,  wagons  and  other  similar  bulky  articles  requiring  much  space,  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  Museum. 

Each  product  and  each  article  should  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa- 
tion: Catalogues;  name  of  producer,  manufacturer  or  business  concern;  name  of 
commissioner  or  commercial  agent,  if  any ;  post  office  and  cable  address  of  producer, 
manufacturer  or  business  concern ;  address  of  the  commissioner  or  commercial  agent ; 
amount  of  freights ;  amount  of  insurance ;  current  sale  prices  with  and  without  pack- 
ing; price  f.o.b.  and  f.o.b.s.b. ;  different  forms  of  payment;  discount  and  bonus,  as 
the  case  may  be;  kind  of  currency  in  which  merchandise  should  be  paid;  weight 
units;  measures  used,  and  any  further  data,  information  and  details  that  may  be 
added  to  complete  a  minute  and  perfect  information  concerning  each  sample  of  pro- 
duct or  manufactured  article. 

As  the  Museum  will  be  visited  daily  and  at  hours  to  be  determined  by  the  business 
men  and  producers  of  this  country,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  in  making  their  compara- 
tive studies  at  and  receiving  their  impressions  from  such  ample  and  complete  source 
of  information,  importers  will  be  afforded  the  mean*  'lengthening  their  business 
relations,  and  thereby  extending  the  scope  of  their  bu.-iness. 

Cuban  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  have  been  charged  with  sending  to  the 
Commercial  Museum:  Directories  of  the  principal  business  centres;  lists  of  trade 
mark  and  patent  agents ;  lists  of  the  steamship  lines  in  each  consular  district ;  monthly 
quotations  of  prices  of  products  and  manufactured  articles  exported  to  Cuba;  port 
and  warehouse  duties,  statistics  of  monthly  consumption  .and  importation  in  each 
consular  district ;  alterations  in  customs  duties,  and  books  and  pamphlets  on  commer- 
cial and  industrial  matters,  as  well  as  any  details  related  to  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Each  nation  shall  be  granted  a  separate  section  in  the  Museum,  and  a  division 
by  states  or  province  shall  be  made  in  such  section,  devoting  to  each  nation  the  neces- 
sary space,  bearing  in  mind  the  amount  of  products  sent  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Com- 
mercial Museum. 

We  would  recommend  that  products  and  manufactured  articles  of  any  kind  be 
sent,  conveniently  packed,  direct  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  Department  of  State  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  all  persons  or  firms  that  may 
send  commercial  products  or  manufactured  articles. 
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VEGETABLE  SHOW  AND  EMPIRE  PRODUCE  EXHIBITION. 

An  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Olympia  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Daily  Mail  from  September  20  to  25,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Vegetable  Show  and 
Empire  Produce  Exhibition. 

The  scope  of  the  exhibition  includes  many  products  and  manufactures  of  a 
particular  interest  to  Canada.  Prizes  will  be  offered,  £100  being  the  first  prize  in  the 
leading  classes.  There  will  not  only  be  space  for  the  main  exhibits,  but  also  for  an 
attractive  and  useful  trade  display.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  exhibits 
of  the  following: — 

Seed  growers. 

Artificial  manure  manufacturers. 

Poultry  food  experts. 

Farm  equipment  firms  and  farmers. 

Apiary  accessary  firms. 

Cattle  food  manufacturers. 

Dairy  supply  makers. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  machine,  etc.,  manufacturers. 
Fruit  preserving  and  bottling  equipment  makers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  copies  of  the  "  prospectus "  and 
"  rules,  regulations  and  contract  forms,"  which  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  at  London.  Any  person  desirous  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  this  exhibition  may  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the  above  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (File  No.  1634.) 


SAMPLES  OF  WOOD  PAVING  BLOCKS. 

Particulars  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  wood  blocks  for  street  paving 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  584.  It  was  stated 
that  tenders  are  invited  periodically  by  the  various  municipalities  and  Canadian  firms 
interested  were  advised  to  communicate  with  the  surveyors  of  the  largest  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  details  of  a  specification  issued  by  one  muni- 
cipality and  the  requirements  with  reference  to  the  creosoting  of  the  blocks  were  also 
given.  By  way  of  further  reference  to  these  particulars  Mr.  J.  E.  Bay,  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Birmingham,  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  samples  of  the  wood- 
paving  blocks  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  what  is  in  general  use  among 
the  municipalities  of  Great  Britain  with  but  slight  differences  in  sizes.  The  sample 
blocks  which  have  been  forwarded  are  uncreosoted  although  it  is  stated  that  the 
majority  of  municipalities  in  the  United  Kingdom  buy  them  already  creosoted. 

Canadians  interested  in  this  matter  may  inspect  a  sample  of  the  blocks  in  ques- 
tion at  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  Toronto,  or  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Other  samples  are  being  retained  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  inspected  on  application.    (Refer  File  A-883.) 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  5,  1915 : — 

Cheese — 

Bristol     97/  98/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  n 

London   94/  98/ 

Glasgow   ... 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol   78/         82/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   .   75/  82/ 

London   76/         82/  » 

Glasgow   

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool   67/         71/  u 

London  , 

Glasgow   08/         71/  h 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   68/  71/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   67/  69/ 

London     C9/  72/ 

Glasgow   ... 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  LTnited 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  May  8,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves, 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  

Mutton     m  ii  n   

Pork         ii  ii  ii   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen) 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat- 
Bacon   


.  Cwts 


Beef. 


Hams   ...    ii 

Pork   .. 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  ,, 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   ii 

Margarine    n 

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums    

Milk,  cream  ,   

Milk,  condensed...  

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   n 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game  

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts, 

Lard    i* 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour     n 

Barley   »  . 

Oats    

Peas   it 


Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts, 


Quantities. 


1914. 


211,104 
163,440 
10,783 

25,242 


103,974 
828 
15,385 
4,394 

3,450 
13,054 


89,790 
28,396 
11,882 

156 
27,993 
483 
293,887 
20,741 
321 
8,718 
31,327 


1,228,400 
140,900 
277,200 
283,600 
29,110 
24,200 
274,600 


4S,4!>1> 
4,250 
370 
875 


80843—3 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  STEEL  TRADE  SITUATION. 

A  review  of  the  steel  trade  situation  which  appeared  in  the  Ironmonger  on  May  8 
has  boon  forwarded  to  the  department  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bir- 
mingham. It  is  thought  that  this  article,  which  deals  with  the  competition  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  for  a  position  in  the  overseas 
markets,  might  be  of  interest  to  Canadians,  and  is  therefore  appended: — 

CHANGE  IN  RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  war  will  result  in  something  like  a  revolution  in  the  inter- 
nal tonal  steel  trade.  For  many  years  Germany  has  been  Great  Britain's  chief  rival 
in  the  exportation  of  iron  and  steel  goods.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  up  to  1913,  while 
our  exports  have  increased  from  3,500,000  tons  to  5,000,000  tons,  those  of  Germany  have 
grown  from  less  than  1,000,000  tons  to  6,000,000  tons,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1914 
our  German  competitors  actually  exported  3,200,000  tons  against  our  2,300,000  tons. 
While  Great  Britain  and  Germany  between  them  have  divided  from  four-fifths  to  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  total  export  trade  in  iron  and  steel  in  recent  years, 
the  United  States,  with  a  productive  capacity  as  large  as  that  of  these  two  countries- 
combined,  has  only  exported  about  2,000,000  tons  annually. 

GERMAN  BUSINESS  METHODS. 

German  iron  and  steel  products,  it  is  important  to  observe,  have  found  their  way 
into  foreign  markets  in  enormous  quantities,  not  because  Germany's  natural  resources 
have  been  superior,  but  mainly  because  her  manufacturers  and  shippers  have  been 
lavishly  subsidized  by  the  State,  the  bankers  and  the  trade  syndicates,  and  have  there- 
fore been  able  to  sell  abroad  at  low  prices  and  on  extended  credits.  If  now,  as  seems 
likely,  Germany  is  not  to  win  a  swift  victory  and  restore  her  weak  finances  through 
the  imposition  of  huge  indemnities  levied  upon  her  enemies,  her  credit  system  w7ill  be 
shattered;  consequently  the  syndicated  export  bounty  policy  will  come  to  an  end. 

One  of  the  best  things  likely  to  emerge  out  of  this  evil  war  is  the  suspension  of 
German  bounty-fed  competition,  a  system  of  organized  underselling  which  it  is  not 
unfair  to  describe  as  commercial  "  blacklegging."  If  Germany  is  beaten,  and  fails  to 
rehabilitate  her  monetary  position  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours  as  she  did  forty 
odd  years  ago,  a  great  commercial  blight  is  removed ;  without  their  extravagant  finan- 
cial favour  from  the  State,  the  banks  and  the  syndicates,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
for  our  rivals  to  offer  us  in  the  future  anything  like  the  keen  competition  they  have 
in  the  past.  Further,  there  is  the  probability  that  their  agents  and  their  goods  will 
have  to  submit  to  something  like  a  boycott  as  a  result  of  the  brutality  of  the  German 
naval  and  military  forces. 

LARGE  AMERICAN  RESOURCES. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  demands  for  iron,  steel  and  machinery 
will  have  to  be  met  by  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  these  are  the  only  two  countries 
in  a  position  to  take  any  very  substantial  share  of  the  trade  lost  by  Germany.  As 
the  world's  demand  for  iron  and  steel  goods  will  more  likely  be  increased  than 
decreased  by  the  war,  the  British  and  American  trading  possibilities  involved  in  the 
paralysis  of  German  competition  will  be  readily  understood,  and  the  question  now 
arises  as  to  which  of  the  two  can  produce  and  ship  steel  the  cheapest. 
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We  have  often  been  told  that  the  United  States,  with  their  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  coal  and  iron  ore,  could  produce  the  cheapest  steel,  and  we  have  often  looked  for 
an  invasion  of  cheap  American  goods.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  idea  that 
America  possessed  superlative  natural  resources,  while  Great  Britain  was  approaching 
the  end  of  her  coal  and  iron  reserves,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  disinclina- 
tion to  invest  large  amounts  of  new  capital  in  our  iron  and  steel  industries  these  last 
ten  or  twenty  years. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  steel  was  being  produced  in  the  United  States  at 
costs  which  defied  competition.  In  1899  it  was  proved  that  steel-making  pig-iron  was 
made  at  Pittsburg  at  a  net  cost  of  32s.  6d.  per  ton,  against  52s.  2d.  at  Middlesbrough, 
and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  standard  steel  rails  was  29s.  in  favour  of 
America.  It  seemed  obvious  at  that  time  that  all  our  American  rivals  needed  to  do  in 
order  to  capture  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  export  trade,  and  completely  beat  Great 
Britain  and  all  other  competitors,  was  to  increase  their  capacity  of  production  suffi- 
ciently. 

Since  those  days  American  capacity  has  been  enormously  increased,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  her  costs  of  production  have  greatly  advanced. 
From  evidence  recently  tendered  to  the  Taxation  Authorities  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  charged  with  the  revision  of  the  American  tariff,  it  appears  that  the  average 
net  cost  of  producing  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States  has  risen  by  just  about  40 
per  cent  since  1899.  Whereas  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  was  mined  fifteen  years  ago  at 
Is.  8d.  per  ton,  7id.  royalty,  or  purchase  in  the  ground,  and  Is.  0|d.  for  labour,  the 
royalty  now  ranges  from  3s.  6*d.  to  4s.  2d.  per  ton,  and  the  labour  cost  is  2s.  Id.  Then 
to  get  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  smelters,  two  journeys  by  rail  and  one  by  boat, 
now  costs  10s.  6d.  per  ton,  against  8s.  4d.  twelve  or  fifteen  years  back.  Moreover,  the 
iron  yield  per  ton  of  ore  has  dropped  by  nearly  one-fifth.  This  means  not  only  more 
ore,  but  more  fuel  and  lime  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  Meanwhile  limestone  has  doubled 
and  coke  has  nearly  doubled  in  cost.  The  net  result  is  that  in  fifteen  years  the  cost 
of  producing  a  ton  of  steel-making  pig  iron  has  gone  up  by  23s. 

IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Fortunately  in  our  country  there  has  been  no  corresponding  rise  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction, for  the  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  has  been  just  about  offset  by 
improvements  in  manufacturing  processes.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  our 
American  competitors  reached  very  high  levels  of  industrial  efficiency,  whereas  our 
plants  and  methods  were  very  much  out  of  date.  But  since  then  we  nave  succeeded 
in  attaining  the  highest  level  of  manufacturing  proficiency.  We  have  modernized, 
our  plants,  adopted  the  most  up-to-date  machinery,  and  revolutionized  our  labour. 
Upon  our  sales,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  open  competition  and  without  any 
protection,  we  have  made  good  profits,  paid  fair  dividends,  and  built  up  splendid 
reserve  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  steel  trust,  which  owns  half  the  iron  and  steel  plants 
in  the  United  States,  has  only  paid  its  ordinary  shareholders  an  average  dividend 
of  4£  per  cent,  spread  over  the  full  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  and  it  has  only 
been  able  to  maintain  its  cash  reserves  by  the  issue  of  bonds  representing  something 
like  $200,000,000.  The  American  steel  industry  is  in  a  much  weaker  competitive  con- 
dition than  is  generally  assumed.  The  great  handicap  on  United  States  exportation 
is  that  the  coal  mines  are  mostly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  iron-ore  reserves,  and 
that  the  smelting  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  are  generally  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  a  port  of  shipment. 

NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

We  come  then  to  this  point,  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  coal  and  iron  supplies, 
her  manufacturing  plants  and  shipping  ports,  all  practically  side  by  side,  can  produce 
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and  export  with  greater  economy  and  convenience  and  profit  than  America.  Since 
the  financial  panic  of  October,  1907,  the  American  steelworks  have  never  been 
employed  at  more  than  70  per  cent  of  capacity.  Frequently  they  have  not  been 
employed  up  to  more  than  60  per  cent.  It  is  a  question  to-day  whether  they  are 
working  at  50  per  cent.  For  seven  years  plants  representing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  capital  have  been  standing  idle  in  America  whilst  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, between  them,  have  divided  about  five-sixths  of  the  world's  export  trade.  Now 
the  probability  is  that  Great  Britain  with  her  limited  capacity  will  be  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  in  meeting  the  world's  demand  for  steel  goods,  that  her  capacity  will  prove 
unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  that  America  will  at  last  find  something 
like  adequate  employment  for  her  great  capacity  of  production.  The  cardinal  fact  to 
comfort  British  minds,  to  inspire  confidence  in  our  industrial  future,  and  to  encourage 
the  investment  of  fresh  capital  in  our  iron  and  steel  trade  are  that  the  world  will 
require  more  and  not  less  steel  after  the  war;  that  German  subsidized  competition 
is  crippled,  and  that  it  may  be  killed;  and  that  America,  in  spite  of  her  vast  resources, 
has  to  labour  under  great  physical  difficulties  which  do  not  apply  to  our  country. 


CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  EXPORT  TO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  article  which  appears  below  on  the  primary  bases  of  an  export  trade  was 
published  in  the  Pan-American  Bulletin  for  May.  Although  this  article  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  enlargement  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Latin- 
America  it  is  nevertheless  of  value  as  pointing  out  the  preliminary  considerations 
necessary  in  order  that  a  manufacturer  may  tell  whether  he  is  in  a  position  to  bid  for 
a  share  of  the  trade  in  competitive  markets  such  as  the  Latin-American  Republics. 

PRIMARY  BASES  OF  AN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  taking  too  much  for  granted.  This  fault  is  dis- 
coverable in  most  of  the  addresses,  pamphlets,  books,  and,  in  general,  in  all  informatory 
discussions  of  how  to  acquire  an  export  trade  with  Latin- America.  In  attempting 
to  cover  the  subject  particularly  one  loses  sight  of  the  main  issue.  Details  of  credit, 
transportation,  packing,  qualities  and  styles  of  goods,  weights  and  measures,  tariffs 
and  customhouse  requirements  are  all  important,  but  only  important  in  case  the 
fundamentals  are  clearly  understood  and  appreciated  at  their  exact  value.  Among 
these  fundamentals  the  principal  one  is  the  economic  status  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer as  compared  with  the  like  status  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  countries  com- 
peting for  the  Latin- American  trade.  In  plain,  the  proposition  is  this — and  leave 
Latin- America  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  considering  this  proposition — Are  you 
in  a  position  to  compete  in  qualities  and  prices  with  the  leading  manufacturing 
countries.  Remember  that  you  will  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  remainder  of  the  world,  and  it  is  your  ability  to  meet  this  competition 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  If  you  make  hats,  is  your  hat  as  good  and 
can  it  be  sold  as  cheaply,  without  regard  to  tariff  or  the  protection  thereunder,  as  the 
hat  made  in  Europe.  If  you  can  not  answer  this  question  affirmatively,  then  you  are 
most  probably  out  of  the  market  and  questions  of  packing,  credit,  transportation,  etc., 
need  not  interest  you,  unless  you  have  some  other  advantage  to  offer  the  Latin-American 
purchaser  which  will  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  you  labour  under  in  quality 
or  price.  This  compensating  advantage  may  be  cheaper  transportation,  and,  so  far  as 
Latin- America  is  concerned,  this  exists  only  in  the  case  of  the  near-by  countries — 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  perhaps  Central  America — or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  style — American 
ready-made  clothing  has  to  a  certain  extent  acquired  a  market  in  Latin-America  on 
style,  fit,  and  finish  that  it  could  not  have  acquired  on  price  and  quality — or  it  may  be 
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some  tariff  differential  in  your  favour.  But  all  of  these  cases  are  exceptional. 
Ordinarily  the  compensating  advantage  does  not  exist.  Frequently  it  is  the  other 
way,  it  exists  in  favour  of  the  European.  The  fundamental  proposition  is  quality  and 
price  for  quality. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  American  manufacturers  to  assume  the  attitude, 
without  investigation,  that  they  can  manufacture  everything  a  little  better  than 
every  other  country  can  and  that  they  can  manufacture  anything  just  as  cheaply  as  the 
other  countries  can.  This  is  not  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some  things  where 
Europe  beats  us  in  the  question  of  skill,  just  as  there  are  some  things  where  we  beat 
Europe  in  the  question  of  skill.  There  are  other  things  where  Europe  beats  us  in  the 
matter  of  economic  factory  management,  just  as  there  are  some  things  where  we  beat 
them  in  the  matter  of  economic  factory  management;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should 
understand  this  and  understand  it  clearly.  The  writer  is  not  treating  this  subject  from 
a  political  standpoint,  and  so  does  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  of  factory  wages, 
"  pauper  labour,"  or  any  phase  of  the  labour-cost  proposition,  except  to  say  that  it  is 
more  frequently  a  matter  of  high  or  low  skill  than  of  high  or  low  wages. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  EXPORT  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  first  question,  then,  for  any  American  manufacturer,  in  his  investigation  of 
the  possibilities  of  exporting,  whether  to  Latin- America  or  elsewhere,  is  to  inform 
himself  exactly  as  to  his  economic  status  in  manufacturing.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  go  to  England,  France,  or  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  acquire  the  infor- 
mation at  first  hand.  This  is  not  often  feasible,  but  he  can  apply  a  very  simple, 
although  rule  of  thumb,  method  of  arriving  at  the  facts  which  is  fairly  adequate. 
That  is  for  him  to  consider  the  American  imports  in  his  class  of  goods.  Take  an 
example.  Suppose  he  is  manufacturing  a  certain  felt  hat  which  he  sells  for  $20  a 
dozen.  If  he  does  not  already  know  the  facts,  let  him  inquire  among  the  importers 
of  foreign  felt  hats  until  he  finds  about  the  grade  and  quality  of  hat  that  he  manu- 
factures. Learn  at  what  price  that  hat  is  put  upon  this  market.  Deduct  from  this 
price  the  amount  of  the  American  tariff  and  the  transportation  and  insurance  charges. 
Then,  if  the  resultant  price  be  $20  or  more,  he  can  be  quite  assured  that  he  can  meet 
this  competition  in  some  Latin- American  country.  But  if  he  finds  that  it  be  greater 
than  $20,  the  contrary  is  most  probably  true.  If  he  finds  that  the  foreign  hat  is  laid 
down  at  New  York  and  duty  paid  so  as  actually  to  compete  with  his  hat,  then  he  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  in  the  game  at  all  so  far  as  exportation  of  his  product  to  Latin- 
America  or  elsewhere  is  concerned. 

An  investigation  of  this  kind  to  be  worth  while  must  be  entirely  free  from  ante- 
cedent prejudice  and  have  no  taint  of  domestic  politics  attached.  What  is  wanted  is 
facts  and  not  arguments  for  or  against  protection.  It  is  best  to  discard  all  statements 
and  tables  of  prices  and  manufacturing  costs  prepared  by  experts  or  nonexperts  with  a 
view  of  bsing  protection  or  free  trade  arguments  thereon. 

Another  way  of  attacking  the  problem,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  a  most  satisfactory 
way,  is  to  study  the  import  trade  of  Latin- America  with  particular  reference  to  the 
source  of  the  importations  in  order  to  discover  what  are  the  lines  of  goods  in  which  the 
Uniter  States  does  actually  compete  successfully  with  Europe  in  that  trade.  If  it  is 
discovered  that  in  certain  lines  the  United  States  is  not  already  a  serious  competitor 
of  Europe,  then  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  in  these  lines  the  United  States  is  economi- 
cally weaker  or  less  competent  than  Europe.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  in 
certain  other  lines  the  United  States  is  a  serious  competitor,  or  is  driving  Europe  from 
the  field,  then  it  is  likewise  a  fair  inference  that  the  United  States  is  in  these  lines 
economically  as  strong  or  stronger  and  more  competent  than  Europe.  Of  course  in  all 
of  this  no  account  is  taken  of  individual  differences.  One  exporter  may  succeed  when 
another  has  failed  and,  contrarywise,  one  may  fail  where  another  has  succeeded.  Nor 
is  any  account  taken  of  those  lines  neglected  by  United  States  exporters  and  in  which 
no  intelligent  effort  has  been  made.  But  on  the  whole  a  study  of  Latin-America u 
imports  is  remarkably  illuminating  as  to  the  subject  of  United  States  efficiency. 
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THE  TARIFF  POSITION. 

Another  fundamental  proposition  which  is  often  misunderstood  is  the  tariff  posi- 
tion, primarily  the  tariff  question,  unlike  the  cost  and  quality  question  which  we 
have  boon  considering,  does  not  enter  into  the  proposition  as  to  whether  we  can  com- 
pete with  Europe  or  not.  The  Latin-American  tariff  question  (outside  of  Cuba  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  Brazil)  is  a  question  whether  any  foreign  country — the  United 
States,  England,  France,  or  other — can  enter  this  particular  field,  and  if  so,  under  what 
conditions.  Here  we  have  this  particular  field,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions. 
Here  we  have  the  reverse  of  our  own  tariff  question.  Before  considering  this  a 
word  further  about  Cuba  and  Brazil.  In  Cuba  the  differential  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  applies  generally  and  acts  in  two  ways — first,  to  give  an  advantage  to  the 
United  States  over  other  countries,  and,  second,,  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  compete  with  the  Cuban  manufacturer.  In  Brazil,  on  a 
very  limited  number  of  articles,  the  United  States  has  a  like  advantage  as  in  Cuba, 
and  this  differential  in  our  favour  works  the  same  way.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  question  of  differential  again. 

No  European  country  whatever,  in  any  Latin- American  country,  enjoys  any 
tariff  differential  in  its  favour.  There  is  no  advantage  to  England,  Erance,  German}', 
or  any  other  country  in  any  Latin- American  country  in  the  matter  of  tariffs  which 
the  United  States  does  not  possess.    Let  this  be  understood. 

The  question,  then,  is  a  question  as  between  all  foreign  manufacturers,  those  of 
the  United  States  included,  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  within  the  country.  Are 
the  tariff  rates  so  adjusted  that  the  foreigner  is  eliminated  or,  if  not  eliminated, 
greatly  restricted  in  the  field?  To  understand  this  proposition  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider three  phases  thereof :  First,  the  amount  of  the  duty  itself ;  second,  the  economic 
status  of  the  industry,  supposing  the  same  extent  to  exist,  which  the  tariff  is  designed 
to  protect;  and,  third,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  lines  of  goods  in  which  there  is  no 
competing  domestic  industry. 

The  first  two  phases  may  be  considered  together.  In  some  of  the  Latin-American 
countries,  and  Brazil  is  perhaps  the  leading  exponent  of  this  idea,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  build  up  domestic  industries  through  a  protective  tariff.  Generally  speaking, 
these  industries  have  been  textile  manufacturers,  boots,  shoes,  and  other  leather  manu- 
factures, furniture  making,  matches,  ready-made  clothing,  beers,  wines,  and  other 
liquors,  and  a  few  others.  In  most  of  these  industries  the  domestic  factory  uses 
imported  raw  material,  and  for  practically  none  of  the  industries  are  there  in  the 
countries  what  may  be  called  the  feeding  industries  to  supply  partly  or  wholly  finished 
material.  The  economic  result  of  this  condition  can  be  readily  seen.  Latin-Ameri- 
can factory  costs  generally  are  much  above  the  like  costs  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe.  Consequently,  a  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  prohibitive  in  the  United 
States  or  Erance  is  not  prohibitive  in  the  Latin-American  country.  Furthermore  the 
manufacturing  industries,  while  sometimes  intensely  developed,  are  not  broadly 
developed,  and  consequently  the  competing  lines  are  limited  in  number.  While  no 
one  can  deny  that  Brazil  and  other  Latin-Amercian  countries  have  made  great  strides 
in  manufacturing  for  domestic  supply,  yet  neither  Brazil  nor  any  other  country  of 
Latin-American  would  be,  from  a  French,  German,  English,  or  North  American 
standpoint,  considered  a  manufacturing  country,  even  though  it  might  be  so 
considered  from  its  own  standpoint.  A  protective  tariff  can  never  be  such  unless 
there  be  the  thing  to  be  protected,  the  particular  industry  existing  in  the  country 
and  producing  the  character  of  goods  demanded  by  the  consumer.  No  matter  what  it 
be  called,  protective  or  otherwise,  the  duty  is  in  reality  not  protective  unless  the 
domestic  manufacturer  makes  the  goods  to  meet  the  demand.  Of  course  the  duty,  if 
excessively  high,  may  be  prohibitive,  and  it  is  often  restrictive,  but  it  is  not  protective 
unless  the  underlying  conditions  exist. 
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REVENUE  DUTIES. 

In  the  third  case,  where  there  is  no  thought  of  protection  because  of  no  domestic 
industry  and  no  pretense  of  any,  the  tariff  duty  is  always  a  revenue  duty  and  can  be 
nothing  else.  In  all  the  Latin- American  countries  nine-tenths  of  all  the  actual  or  pro- 
spective imports  fall  within  this  third  class.  In  many  of  the  countries  all  imports  are 
within  this  class,  since  there  is  no  domestic  manufacture. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  inquiry  received  in  this  institution  from  per- 
sons beginning  to  investigate  the  export  proposition  is,  "  What  is  the  tariff  duty  on  my 
line  of  goods?  "  Sometimes  the  query  is  coupled  with  the  statement  that  the  inquirer 
wishes  to  know  these  rates  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  can  enter  the  Latin- 
American  field  or  not.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  the  despair  of  the  tariff  expert.  No 
intelligent  answer  can  be  made  to  a  question  such  as  "What  are  the. duties  on  cotton 
goods/'  or  on  steel  and  iron  goods,  or  on  tools,  even  when  asked  as  to  a  single  country, 
and  when  asked  as  to  twenty  countries  (it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  twenty 
Latin- American  countries),  the  proposition  becomes  absolutely  impossible.  To  esti- 
mate the  duty  on  a  single  article  when  its  weight,  quality,  style  of  packing,  and  value 
are  accurately  known,  and  in  a  single  country,  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and 
at  the  best  is  merely  an  opinion  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of 
the  appraiser  at  the  port  where  the  goods  are  received.  To  answer  general  questions 
as  to  rates  of  duty  on  whole  lines  of  goods  is  impossible.  But  it  is  not  alone  this 
particular  phase  that  makes  the  tariff  expert  despair.'  It  is  the  fact  that  the  man 
asking  the  question  has  not  the  first  rudimentary  idea  of  what  the  Latin- American 
tariff  means  to  him  as  an  exporter.  The  questioner  is  looking  at  the  matter  entirely 
from  the  domestic  standpoint  and  considers  it  as  identical  with,  or  at  least  akin  to, 
the  proposition  of  how  the  United  States  tariff  affects  his  manufactures  and  his  sales 
within  the  United  States.  He  thinks  that  knowledge  of  this  character  can  be  of  service 
when  applied  to  the  Latin- American  tariff.  Nothing  could  be  less  true.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  Latin- American  tariff  operates  entirely  as  a  revenue 
tariff  and,  as  stated  above,  applies  to  imports  from  all  countries  alike.  In  all  of  these 
cases  it  is  immaterial  to  the  American  exporter  what  the  exact  rate  of  duty  be.  The 
custom  of  trade  in  Latin- America  is  not  to  buy  "  duty  paid  "  but  for  each  importer 
to  attend  to  his  own  custom-house  payments.  It  is  only  in  the  one  hundredth  case 
that  the  duty  becomes  of  importance  to  the  foreign  exporter,  the  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States,  and  then  the  rate  of  the  duty  is  always  a  secondary  proposition  as 
compared  with  the  status  of  the  Latin-American  domestic  and  competing  production. 
The  first  inquiry  therefore  in  this  one  hundredth  case  should  be  "What  is  the  status 
of  the  competing  domestic  production  as  compared  with  the  status  of  my  production 
here,"  and  second,  "  Is  the  tariff  duty,  in  case  the  production  in  reality  be  competing, 
so  high  as  to  exclude  or  seriously  restrict  my  goods  from  the  market?  "  A  little  study 
of  this  proposition  may,  and  most  often  will,  disclose  the  fact  that  the  duty,  though 
high,  is  not  exclusive  and  only  to  a  limited  degree  restrictive. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Latin-American  countries,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  principal  source  of  Government  revenue  is  from  import  duties.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  these  duties  be  prohibitive.  It  remains 
true  that  in  Latin- America  the  protective  idea  has  gone  far  in  advance  of  the  industries 
to  be  protected.  This  is  also  true  in  the  United  States  and  is  true  in  all  countries 
adopting  the  protective  tariff  idea." 

To  sum  up  the  tariff  position,  then,  in  a  few  words,  it  is  this:  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  tariff  is  a  revenue  tariff  and  need  not  concern  the  foreign  exporter  at  all.  In 
many  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  be  a  protective  tariff  the  economic  basis  of  protec- 
tion do  not  exist,  and  so  it  becomes  again  a  revenue  tariff.  In  the  very  few  cases 
where  the  economic  condition  for  the  operation  of  a  protective  tariff  exists  the  duties 
are  generally  so  high  as  to  be,  not  productive,  but  prohibitive. 
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GERMAN  DECLARATION  OF  CONTRABAND. 

A  translation  of  the  decree  issued  by  the  German  Government  setting  forth  the 
goods  which  are  to  be  considered  contraband  of  war  has  been  published  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  and  in  view  of  the  great  interest  attached  to  such  a  declaration  it 
may  be  reproduced  herewith  for  the  information  of  Canadians: — 

REICHSGESETZBLATT,  1915. 

No.  49. 

Ordinance  Eelative  to  Amendments  of  the  Prize  Ordinance  of  September  30,  1909. 
In  retaliation  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  England  and  her  Allies,  deviating 
from  the  London  Declaration  of  Maritime  Law  of  February  26,  1909,  I  approve  of  the 
following  amendments  of  the  Prize  Ordinance  of  September  30,  1909,  and  of  its  sup- 
plement >,  dated  October  18,  November  23,  and  December  14,  1914,  for  the  period  of 
the  present  war. 

Articles  21,  23,  27,  33,  35  and  40,  and  the  additions  to  Article  23,  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  following  provisions: — 

21.  The  following  articles  and  materials,  designated  absolute  contraband,  shall  be 
considered  contraband  of  war: — 

(1)  Arms  of  all  kinds,  including  .arms  for  sporting  purposes,  and  their  distinctive 
component  parts; 

(2)  Projectiles,  charges  and  cartridges  of  all  kinds,  and  their  distinctive  com- 
ponent parts; 

(3)  Powder  and  explosives  of  all  kinds; 

(4)  Cannon  barrels,  gun  mountings,  limber  boxes,  limbers,  field  kitchens  and 
bakeries,  supply  wagons,  field  forges,  searchlights  and  searchlight  accessories,  and 
their  distinctive  component  parts  ; 

(5)  Range-finders,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts; 

(6)  Field  glasses,  telescopes,  chronometers,  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  instruments; 

(7)  Clothing  and  equipment  of  a  distinctively  military  character; 

(8)  Saddle,  draught  and  pack  animals  suitable  for  use  in  war; 

(9)  All  kinds  of  harness  of  a  distinctively  military  character; 

(10)  Articles  of  camp  equipment,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts; 

(11)  Armour  plates. 

(12)  Lead,  pig,  sheet  or  pipe; 

(13)  Barbed  wire,  and  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting  the  same; 

(14)  Tin  plate; 

(15)  Warships,  including  boats  and  their  distinctive  component  parts  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  only  be  used  on  a  vessel  of  war;  ship  plates  and  construction 
steel ; 

(16)  Submarine  sound  signalling  apparatus; 

(17)  Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons  and  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  and  their  distinctive 
component  parts,  together  with  accessories,  articles  and  materials,  recognizable  as 
intended  for  use  in  connection  with  balloons  and  aircraft; 

(18)  Implements  and  devices  designed  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  repair 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war; 

(19)  Lathes  of  all  kinds; 

(20)  Mining  lumber; 

(21)  Coal  and  coke; 

(22)  Flax. 
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23.  The  following-  articles  and  materials  suitable  for  warlike  as  well  as  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  coming'  under  the  designation  of  conditional  contraband,  shall  be  con 
sidered  as  contraband  of  war: — 

(1)  Foodstuffs; 

(2)  Forage  and  all  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs; 

(3)  Clothing-,  fabrics  for  clothing1,  and  boots  and  shoes,  suitable  for  use  in  war; 

(4)  Wool  from  animals,  raw  or  dressed,  together  with  woollen  carded  yarns  and 
worsted  yarns  ; 

(5)  Gold  and  silver,  in  coin  or  bullion;  paper  money; 

(6)  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  especially  all  motor  vehicles  available  for  use  in  war, 
and  their  component  parts; 

(7)  Rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles,  together  with  all  articles  or  materials  espe- 
cially used  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  rubber  tires ; 

(8)  Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  together  with  goods  made  thereof; 

(9)  Railway  materials,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  and  materials  for  telegraphs, 
wireless  telegraphs  and  telephones; 

(10)  Fuel,  excepting  coal  and  coke;  lubricants; 

(11)  Sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid; 

(12)  Horseshoes  and  shoeing  materials; 

(13)  The  following  ores:  wolframite,  scheelite,  molybdenite,  nickel  ore,  chrome 
ore,  haematite  iron  ore,  manganese  ore,  lead  ore ; 

(14)  The  following  metals :  wolfram,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  nickel,  selenium, 
cobalt,  hcematite  pig-iron,  manganese,  aluminium,  copper; 

(15)  Antimony,  together  with  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  antimony; 

(16)  Ferro  alloys,  including  ferro-wolfram,  ferro-molybdenum,  ferro-manganese. 
f erro-vanadium,  f erro-chrome ; 

(17)  Harness  and  saddlery; 

(18)  Leather,  treated  and  untreated,  when  suitable  for  saddlery,  harness,  military 
boots  or  military  clothing; 

(19)  Tanning  materials  of  all  kinds,  including  extracts  used  in  tanning; 

(20)  All  kinds  of  lumber,  rough  or  treated,  especially  hewn,  sawed,  planed,  fluted, 
excepting  mining  lumber;  tar  of  charcoal; 

(21)  Vessels,  craft  and  boats  of  all  kinds,  floating  docks,  parts  of  docks,  and  their 
component  parts; 

22.  The  following  articles  cannot  be  declared  contraband  of  war: — 

(1)  Raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  raw  jute,  raw  hemp  ; 

(2)  Resin,  lacs,  hops; 

(3)  Raw  skins,  horns,  bones  and  ivory; 

(4)  Natural  and  artificial  fertilizers; 

(5)  Earth,  clay,  lime,  chalk,  stones,  including  marble,  bricks,  slates  and  roofing 
tiles ; 

(6)  Porcelain  and  glass; 

(7)  Paper,  and  the  materials  prepared  for  its  manufacture; 

(8)  Soap,  paints,  including  the  materials  exclusively  used  for  their  manufacture, 
and  varnish; 

(9)  Chloride  of  lime,  soda,  caustic  soda,  sulphate  of  soda  in  cakes,  ammonia, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  copper  sulphate; 

(10)  Machines  for  agriculture,  for  mining,  for  the  textile  industry,  and  for 
printing; 

(11)  Precious  stones,  fine  stones,  pearls,  mother  of  pearl,  and  corals; 

(12)  Clocks,  standing  clocks  and  watches,  excepting  chronometers; 

(13)  Fashion  and  fancy  goods; 

(14)  Feathers  of  all  kinds,  hair  and  bristles; 

(15)  Furniture  and  decorative  articles,  office  furniture  and  requirements. 
Article  33. — In  the  absence  of  conditions  to  the  contrary,  the  hostile  destination 

referred  to  in  Article  32  is  to  be  presumed  when  (a)  the  goods  are  consigned  to  an 
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enemy  authority  or  the  agent  of  such  or  to  a  dealer  shown  to  have  supplied  articles  of 
the  kind  in  question  or  products  thereof  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  administrative 
authorities  of  the  enemy  state;  (b)  the  goods  are  consigned  to  order  or  the  ships' 
papers  do  not  show  who  is  the  consignee  or  the  goods  are  consigned  to  a  person  in 
territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy;  (c)  the  goods  are  destined  for  an 
armed  place  of  the  enemy  or  a  place  serving  as  a  base  of  operations  or  supplies  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Merchant  vessels  themselves  are  not  to  be  considered  as  destined  for  the  armed 
forces  or  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  enemy  solely  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
found  (mi  route  to  one  of  the  places  referred  to  under  letter  C. 

Article  35. — Articles  of  conditional  contraband  are  liable  to  seizure  only  on  a 
en  route  to  a  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  to  the  armed 
-  of  the  enemy,  and  such  vessel  is  not  intended  to  unload  these  articles  in  an 
intermediate  neutral  port,  that  is  to  say  in  a  port  at  which  the  vessel  is  to  call  previous 
to  reaching  the  ultimate  destination  designated. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the  conditions  provided  in  Article  33,  letter  B, 
are  present  or  if  the  vessel  is  bound  for  a  neutral  country  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  enemy  government  draws  articles  of  the  kind  in  question  from  that 
country. 

Article  40. — A  vessel  cannot  be  captured  on  the  ground  of  an  already  completed 
voyage  carrying  contraband.  If,  however,  the  vessel  carried  contraband  to  the  enemy 
contrary  to  the  indication  of  the  ship's  papers,  it  shall  be  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Chief  Headquarters,  April  18,  1915. 

(Signed)  Wilhelm. 
(Countersigned)    v.  Tirpitz. 


EQUIPMENT  FOE  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Tender  forms,  specifications,  indents  and  drawings  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr. 
D.  IT.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Vic- 
torian, New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  railways.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  1435).  Particulars  of  the  requirements,  together 
with  the  date  on  which  the  tenders  close  at  Melbourne,  are  briefly  outlined  thus 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS. 

No.  28,764 — July  28. — One  vertical  milling  and  profiling  machine  and  accessories. 
No.  28,765 — July  28. — One  plain  milling  machine  and  accessories. 
No.  28,869. — July  28. — One  Universal  testing  machine  and  accessories. 

QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tenders  which  close  at  the  office  of  the  Queensland  Rail- 
ways, Brisbane: — 

June  22. — Steel,  iron  and  brass  materials  for  bridge  purposes,  as  per  drawings. 
July  6. — Steel,  iron  and  brass  materials  for  bridge  purposes,  as  per  drawings. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  is  an  indent  placed  with  the  Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales 

in  London  by  the  Now  South  Wales  Railways: — 

Estimated  Cost. 

No.  23-15— March  26,  1915—860  wagon  wheels  with  tires.  .  £6,149 
No.  23-15— March  26,  1915—400  wagon  axles,  etc   2,220 
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No  return  mail  from  Canada  can  reach,  Brisbane  in  time  for  the  tender  closing 
on  June  22.    The  departure  of  mails  in  time  for  the  other  tenders  i«  as  follows: — 

From  Vancouver — June  9;  due  Melbourne,  July  3. 
From  Vancouver — June  9  ;  due  Brisbane,  July  4. 
From  San  Francisco — June  23 ;  due  Melbourne,  July  21. 
From  San  Francisco — July  6 ;  due  Melbourne,  July  27. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  RUSSIA. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  590  on  the 
Certificates  of  Origin  required  by  Russia,  the  following  regulations  concerning  the 
proof  of  origin  for  foreign  goods  imported  into  Russia  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  is  herewith  appended: — 

REGULATIONS. 

I.  The  following  will  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  origin  of  goods  subject  to  Customs 
duty  at  the  rates  of  the  "  Conventional,"  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  "  General "  Tariff  for 
European  trade: — 

(1)  Certificates  of  origin  issued  by:  (a)  Russian  diplomatic  and  consular  officers, 
with  the  official  seal  affixed;  (b)  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Municipal  or  Police  Authori- 
ties, with  the  official  seal  affixed;  (c)  Custom  houses  discharging  the  goods  from  the 
country  whose  products  are  assessed  in  Russia  at  "  Conventional "  rates,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  "General"  rates  of  the  Tariff, 

(2)  Accounts,  invoices,  or  letters  of  manufacturers,  wholesale  stores,  merchants, 
commission  offices  and  traders. 

II.  The  documents  enumerated  in  point  1  (letters  b  and  c)  and  point  2  of  Section 
I.  will  be  recognized  as  sufficient  proof  of  origin  only  when  the  said  documents  have 
been  attested  by  Russian  diplomatic  or  consular  officers,  if  there  be  such  in  the  country 
of  origin.  Not  only  the  signatures  in  the  documents  must  be  so  attested,  but  also  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  regarding  the  origin  of  the  goods  indicated.  In  the  case  of 
accounts,  invoices,  and  letters  of  foreign  manufacturers,  etc.  (point  2  of  Section  I.), 
the  above  officials  must  also  certify  that  the  persons  submitting  these  documents  do  in 
fact  possess  the  commercial  or  industrial  undertakings  in  the  name  of  which  the 
documents  are  submitted. 

Note. — In  countries  where  there  are  no  Russian  diplomatic  or  consular  repre- 
sentatives, the  documents  may  be  attested  by  English,  French,  or  Belgian  diplomatic 
or  consular  officials,  according  to  a  list  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

III.  Should  (Russian)  Customs  establishments  experience  any  difficulties  in 
interpreting  the  foreign  text  of  documents  presented,  the  owner  of  the  goods  must,  on 
demand,  submit  a  translation  in  Russian,  certifying  the  correctness  of  the  same  with 
his  signature. 

IV.  The  documents  referred  to  in  Section  I.  will  be  accepted  only  if  issued  by 
persons  residing,  or  institutions  established  in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods,  and 
not  in  countries  through  which  they  are  being  conveyed  in  transit. 

V.  These  documents  must  contain  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  packages,  their 
marks  and  numbers,  gross  and  net  weight,  and  a  description  of  the  goods  by  their 
technical  or  trade  name,  the  following  exceptions  being  admitted: — 

(a)  In  proof  of  origin  of  articles  assessed  in  the  Tariff  not  by  weight  but  by  piece, 
documents  will  be  accepted  without  indication  of  the  net  and  gross  weight. 

(b)  In  documents  concerning  vessels  (ships),  the  dimensions  may  be  indicated  by 
gross  capacity  in  tons. 
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(c)  The  net  weight  need  not  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  following:  all  goods 
assessed  m  the  Tariff  by  gross  weight,  and  all  goods  allowed  a  deduction  for  tare  if 
imported  in  packing  specially  named  in  the  Tare  Table  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

(d)  Slight  disparities  in  the  marks  and  numbers  of  goods'  packages,  as  compared 
with  the  entries  in  the  documents,  need  not  disqualify  the  documents  if  the  Customs 
authorities  have  no  doubt  that  the  documents  refer  to  the  goods  imported. 

VI.  It  is  sufficient  to  present  one  of  the  documents  indicated  in  Section  I  if  the 
goods  come  to  Russia  direct  from  the  country  of  origin. 

Nil.  I  >Y  direct  importation  of  goods  from  the  country  of  origin  is  to  be  understood : 

(a)  the  carriage  of  goods  from  a  port  of  the  country  of  origin  to  a  Russian  port 
without  transhipment  and  without  discharge  at  a  port  of  a  third  country; 

(b)  the  carriage  of  goods  by  rail  or  by  a  mixed  route,  by  rail  and  by  steamer,  with 
through  waybills  or  bills  of  lading,  if  the  place  of  despatch  indicated  in  these  docu- 
ment- is  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  place  of 
destination  is  any  interior  or  frontier  point  of  Russia,  even  if  the  goods  have  to  be 
conveyed  via  other  countries  to  the  products  of  which  favourable  tariff  rates  are  applied. 

VIII.  The  conveyance  of  goods  through  German,  Austro-Hungarian,  or  Turkish 
territories,  as  also  the  transhipment  or  discharge  of  goods  at  ports  of  these  countries, 
shall  deprive  the  goods  of  any  right  to  favourable  tariff  rates. 

IX.  On  the  delivery  of  goods  imported  indirectly  from  the  country  of  origin  the 
following  will  be  required; 

(1.)  For  goods  coming  from  Customs  warehouses,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  docu- 
ments indicated  in  Section  I,  a  certificate  of  a  Custom  house  of  the  country  from  which 
the  goods  are  imported  into  Russia  to  the  effect  that  the  packages  indicated  in  the  said 
documents  were  not  released  from  the  warehouses  of  that  Custom  house,  and  indi- 
cating by  what  waybills  or  bills  of  lading  they  were  despatched  directly  to  Russia. 
This  certificate  must  be  attested  by  Russian  diplomatic  or  consular  officials;  and 

(2.)  For  goods  acquired  in  a  foreign  interior  market,  a  certificate  of  origin  from 
Russian  diplomatic  or  consular  officials,  indicating  that  the  goods  on  delivery  into 
that  country,  did  not  pass  in  transit  through  German,  Austro-Hungarian  or  Turkish 
territory,  and  were  not  transhipped  or  discharged  at  ports  of  those  countries. 

X.  Goods  specified  in  the  appended  list,  on  direct  import  into  Russia  from  the 
country  of  origin,  do  not  require  certificates  of  origin.  If  these  goods  are  imported 
indirectly  from  the  country  of  origin,  they  require  a  certificate  of  the  Custom  house 
of  the  country  from  which  they  were  despatched  direct  to  Russia,  this  certificate  indi- 
cating the  country  of  origin,  the  point  whence  the  goods  were  received  at  the  place 
where  the  Custom  house  issuing  the  certificate  is  situated,  and  the  routes  by  which  the 
goods  were  proceeding  to  Russia.  This  certificate  must  be  attested  by  a  Russian  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer. 

Xote. — At  the  desire  of  the  owners  of  the  goods,  instead  of  the  Customs  certificate 
mentioned  in  this  Section,  documents  mentioned  in  Sections  I  and  IX  may  be 
presented. 

XI.  Asiatic  goods,  imported  by  Persian,  Afghan,  Mongolian  and  overland  Chinese 
frontiers,  do  not  require  certificates  of  origin. 

XII.  In  goods'  declarations,  when  the  amount  of  the  duty  depends  on  the  country 
of  origin,  the  owner  must  indicate  the  country  of  origin,  otherwise  the  declaration  will 
be  returned  for  the  insertion  of  this  information. 

XIII.  Documents  showing  the  origin  or  place  of  despatch  of  goods  (Sections  I  to 
X)  may  be  presented  at  Custom  houses  at  the  time  of  import  of  the  goods  togethei 
with  the  lading  documents,  or  on  delivery  of  the  declaration,  or  afterwards  with  a 
separate  statement  handed  in  previous  to  the  discharge  of  the  goods  from  the  Custom 
house,  but,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  goods 
at  the  Custom  house. 

XIV.  On  inspection  of  the  goods,  the  Customs  authorities  must  see  that  the  proofs 
of  origin  presented  correspond  with  the  goods,  and,  in  cases  of  reasonable  doubt,  must 
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verify  the  proofs,  apart  from  the  documents  referred  to  above,  and  make  an  expert 
examination  of  the  goods. 

XV.  If  the  number  of  packages  of  goods  presented  for  inspection  should  bo 
found  to  be  less  than  that  entered  in  the  documents  of  origin,  this  circumstance  alone 
should  not  be  a  reason  for  refusing  to  recognize  the  goods  as  subject  to  assessment 
under  the  "  Conventional "  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  "  General "  Tariff,  and  the  docu- 
ments of  origin  must  not  he  returned  to  the  owner  of  the  goods.  If  the  latter  declares 
that  the  missing  packages  will  be  delivered  later,  the  Custom  house  must,  on  his 
written  request,  deliver  to  him  a  copy  of  these  documents,  with  a  note  on  the  same 
explaining  the  circumstances. 

XVI.  The  documents  indicated  in  Section  I  to  X  of  these  regulations,  delivered 
at  Custom  houses  with  postal  declarations,  will  be  recognized  as  proof  of  origin  of  goods 
imported  in  postal  parcels.  For  goods,  received  in  parcels,  delivered  to  addresses 
direct  from  Custom  houses  (section  617  of  the  Customs  Code,  1912  Supplement),  proof 
of  origin  may  also  be  presented  by  the  receivers  on  the  same  basis  as  is  established  for 
the  presentation  of  proof  of  origin  of  goods  inspected  according  to  declaration. 

XVII.  For  goods  inspected  without  inspection  documents  in  the  cases  provided  for 
in  section  197,  198,  257,  391,  399  and  417  of  the  Customs  Code,  proof  of  origin  will  be 
accepted  on  the  same  basis  as  is  established  for  goods  inspected  according  to 
declarations. 

XVIII.  Documents  of  origin,  as  also  other  documents,  after  payment  of  Customs 
duties  on  the  goods,  shall  be  sent  to  the  competent  Control  Chambers  with  the  inspection 
documents. 

XIX.  In  the  absence  of  proofs  of  origin,  or  non-compliance  of  the  same  with  these 
regulations,  the  goods  will  be  assessed  for  duty  according  to  the  rates  established  for 
goods  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  origin. 

XX.  Exemptions  from  the  stipulations  of  these  regulations  may  be  made  in 
exceptional  cases  on  the  special  authorization,  in  each  separate  case,  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance. 

APPENDIX  TO  SECTION  X. 


List  of  foreign  goods  for  which,  on  di 
certificates  of  origin  are  not  required:—- 

Tariff  No. 

2  (2)  

15  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  

18  (1)  and  (2)  

19  (1)  and  (2)  

20  (1)  

32,  Note  1  

41  (1)  

58  (2)  

62  (3)  

83  (1)  and  (2)  

85  

87  (2)  

87  (5a)  

91  (1)  

103  (1)  

112  (1)  

121  (l),Note  

179  (1)  and  (2)    


importation  from  the  country  of  origin. 


Article? 

Rice  unhusked. 

Pepper,  unground,  ginger,  cloves,  and  other 

exotic  spices. 
Coffee. 

COCOM 

Tea. 

Medicinal  mineral    waters    from  allied  and 

neutral  countries 
Thomas'  slag,  unground, 
Cedar  wood. 
Copra. 
Asphalt 

Liquid    products    from    the    distillation  of 

naphtha. 
Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  cnid« 
Camphor,  crude. 
Sulphur,  unrefined 
Chile  saltpetre 
Iodine 

Quebracho  wood  and  mimosa  bark 
Raw  cotton  and  raw  jute. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

BRITISH  TOY  AND  FANCY  GOODS  INDUSTRY. 

The  British  manufacture  of  toys  has  hitherto  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  class 
•known  as  strong  toys.  For  such  toys  freight  rates  from  Germany  have  been  high 
owing  to  their  bulk,  and  British  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  both 
in  this  country  and  in  foreign  markets.  In  mechanical  toys  and  dolls,  however,  the" 
trade  lias  been  in  German  hands. 

In  the  case  of  dolls  the  difficulty  has  always  been  to  get  the  china  heads  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  instru- 
mental in  inducing  British  firms  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  these  heads,  and  as  a 
result  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  the  dolls  here. 

Mechanical  toys  of  the  cheaper  sort,  made  by  British  labour,  are  equal  both  in 
finish  and  price  to  German  goods.  One  or  two  firms  are  producing  excellent  specimens 
to  replace  the  well  known  "  Steif  "  toy.  The  difficulty  in  producing  such  toys  has  been 
chiefly  the  cost  of  the  plant  required.  It  is  calculated  that  for  an  engine  sold  at 
2s.  Gd.  some  120  tools,  costing  about  £500,  are  required. 

In  the  more  expensive  type  of  toys  the  British  firms  can  produce  articles  as  highly 
finished  and  better  in  construction  at  the  same  price  as  German  manufacturers. 

Spun  brasswork  of  very  high  quality  has  been  manufactured  in  this  country  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  being  entirely  a  German  product  previously.  In  the  bag  trade 
the  cheaper  qualities  have  always  been  German,  and  even  in  the  more  expensive  varie- 
ties manufactured  in  this  country  the  frames  and  fittings  have  been  almost  entirely 
imported.  There  are  many  articles  of  a  substance  similar  to  galalith,  such  as  combs, 
buttons,  penholders,  etc.,  which  appear  to  meet  with  a  ready  demand, — (Board  of 
Trade  Journal.) 

MARKET  FOR  LUMBER  IN  BRAZIL. 

Brazil  has  been  consuming  in  recent  years  between  6,000,000  and  10,000,000  feet 
b.m.  annually  of  Swedish  pine.  The  larger  part  of  this  is  white  pine  (Pinus  sylves- 
tris),  the  remainder  the  well  known  red  pine  of  the  Baltic  region  classified  botanically, 
I  understand,  as  Pinus  avies.  The  Swedish  sawmills  grade  their  pine  into  three 
grades :  Firsts,  seconds,  and  "  brak."  It  is  the  first  grade,  clear  except  for  a  few  small, 
sound,  inconspicuous  knots,  that  is  sent  to  Brazil.  The  pines  have  considerable  sap, 
but  they  are  delivered  entirely  free  from  stain  or  discolorations  and  as  bright  as  the 
day  the  lumber  came  from  the  saw.  The  Brazilians  explain  this  as  the  result  of 
particular  care  taken  to  ship  the  lumber  according  to  specifications,  "thoroughly  air 
seasoned."  All  Swedish  pine  is  said  to  be  stuck-piled  six  months  or  longer  before  it 
is  sent  to  South  America. 

The  regular  "  Eio  deals  "  3  by  9  inches  and  of  lengths  varying  from  14  to  20  feet 
(usually  14  feet)  are  typical  as  to  size,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  uniform 
precision  by  which  the  lumber  is  manufactured  to  size.  The  price  differs  according- 
to  the  market,  being  higher  on  account  of  freight  in  Santos  than  in  Pernambuco.  It 
ranges  from  14  to  18  pounds  sterling  per  "  standard,"  1,980  running  feet,  or  the  equi- 
valent of  $34  to  $44  per  thousand  feet. 

The  principal  use  of  the  Swedish  white-pine  deals  is  for  boxes — soap  cases  in 
particular.  The  deals  are  resawed  into  thin  boards  and  cut  into  shooks  and  the  boxes 
made  in  the  same  factory  that  uses  the  cases.  This  wood  is  largely  employed  for 
temporary  uses,  and  being  soft  and  easily  smoothed  and  cut  it  is  sought  for  odd  jobs, 
repair  work,  concrete  forms,  etc.  With  the  Swedish  red  pine  it  enters  to  a  limited 
extent  into  the  manufacture  of  doors  and  blinds  and  into  planing-mill  products,  chiefly 
mouldings  for  painted  work  and  ceiling. 
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The  effect  of  the  European  war  on  transportation  from  Baltic  regions  and  the 
recent  declaration  of  lumber  as  contraband  have  practically  cut  off  Brazil  from  the 
sources  of  supply  of  Swedish  pine.  The  stock  on  hand  will  not  last  long,  and  the 
lumbermen  and  exporters  are  looking  for  a  substitute.  This  situation  opens  up  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  increase  lumber  sales  in  foreign  markets  and  to 
introduce  other  of  our  softwoods  to  Brazil  which  under  normal  circumstances  would 
be  difficult  to  market. 

Spruce  pine  used  to  be  sold  in  Brazil  in  large  quantities.  It  was  used  for  many 
of  the  same  purposes  as  Swedish  pine,  and  for  a  number  of  uses  it  was  preferred.  The 
most  important  of  these  uses  as  to  quantity  was  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  boxes. 
It  is  said  that  the  increasing  price  of  this  spruce  pine  (which  is  the  Brazilian  name 
for  our  red  and  white  spruce  lumber  cut  in  the  northern  States  and  in  the  Appalachian 
mountains),  the  varying  range  of  grade  as  to  knot  defects,  and  the  susceptibility  to 
blacken  or  sap  stain  in  traiisit  and  after  arrival  were  the  causes  combining  to  give 
Swedish  pine  the  preference.  Doubtless  another  and  the  chief  reason  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  buying  the  Baltic  lumber  a  little  cheaper  and  in  parcel  shipments.  It  all 
comes  in  consignments  of  50  to  100  standards  (100  to  200  M  feet  b.m.)  on  freight 
boats  that  are  glad  to  carry  it  reasonably  to  have  it  for  ballast  and  deck  loads. 

The  white  pine  from  the  United  States  (Pinus  strobus)  stands  in  high  favour  in 
Brazil,  but  for  grades  equal  to  Swedish  pine  the  price  would  be  too  high  to  allow  com- 
petition. The  same  is  probably  true  of  sugar  pine  and  Idaho  white  pine,  although  the 
cheaper  western  pine,  often  called  California  white  pine  and  sometimes  western  yellow 
pine  (Pinus  ponderom),  if  not  excluded  by  the  freight  rates,  may  be  a  good  substitute. 

Other  western  woods  eliciting  considerable  interest  among  the  Brazilian  lumber 
dealers  who  inspected  my  samples  were  Sitka  spruce  and  Douglas  fir.  The  former  was 
examined  as  a  substitute  for  the  Swedish  pine,  especially  for  box  lumber,  and  the 
latter  for  the  other  miscellaneous  uses  for  which  the  Swedish  red  pine  and  some  of 
the  white  serve.  Proper  prices  will  result  in  small  orders  for  these  woods,  which  were 
unknown  in  these  markets,  and  the  same  is  true  of  cypress. 

In  offering  Brazil  a-  substitute  for  Swedish  pine  American  firms  should  seek  the 
business  with  a  view  to  supplanting  permanently  the  European  lumber.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  grade  of  the  pine  from  the  Baltic  region  should  be  studied.  Other 
conditions  must  also  be  carefully  noted,  particularly  the  size.  The  question  will 
naturally  arise  why  the  size  3  by  10  inches  cannot  be  used  as  well  as  3  by  9.  Custom 
has  established  the  latter  size,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  induce  dealers  to  change.  The 
yellow  pine  mills  have  been  cutting  the  "  Rio  deal "  size  for  many  years,  and  when 
the  Brazilian  saws  lumber  from  native  woods  and  edges  his  planks  he  converts  as 
many  as  possible  without  too  great  waste  into  3  by  9's.  Then,  too,  the  lumber  sent  to 
Brazil  must  be  sawn  accurately  to  size,  and  this  refers  to  lengths  as  well  as  other 
dimensions.    This  is  a  very  particular  point  for  a  competitor  with  Swedish  lumber. 

No  defect  is  regarded  more  seriously  in  selling  lumber  in  Brazil  than  sap  stains 
and  discolorations.  The  Norwegians  and  Swedes  know  this,  and  consequently  take 
care  to  send  only  well  seasoned  lumber,  which  arrives  at  destination  bright  and  in 
good  condition. ,  The  Brazilian  uses  very  little  of  the  Swedish  pine  in  the  same  form 
in  which  it  arrives.  It  nearly  all  goes  over  the  resaw,  and  this  gives  the  lumberman 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  if  it  has  been  well  seasoned.  v  Softwoods  must  therefore 
be  bright  and  well  dried  to  enter  the  markets  of  Brazil,  and  especially  if  they  are  to 
compete  successfully  with  Swedish  pine.  To  undertake  to  furnish  lumber  without 
regard  for  these  specifications  will  only  result  in  loss,  and  this  point  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  much. 

The  grade  is  another  matter  of  particular  importance  for  any  lumber  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  Swedish  pine.  It  should  be  a  standard  grade,  accurately  defined,  and 
of  uniform  range. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

CONDITIONS  OF  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

The  Austrian  Consul  at  Tientsin  in  a  recent  report,  after  pointing  out  that  com- 
petition in  the  class  of  goods  in  which  the  Chinese  buyer  is  interested  is  very  keen, 
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states  that  in  order  to  do  any  extensive  business  in  the  country  in  the  face  of  active 
competition  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  market 
great  energy,  care,  sacrifice  and  efficiency.  The  popular  opinion  that  Chinese  business 
does  no1  entail  much  exercise  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  or  merchant, 
bu1  that  orders  ran  be  executed  with  considerable  latitude  as  to  complying  with 
conditions  laid  down,  is  far  from  the  truth.  If  a  manufacturer  is  not  prepared  to 
give  of  hi-  best  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  customer,  he  had  much  better  leave  the 
markot  severely  alone,  otherwise  he  will  only  meet  with  disaster.  One  can  only  repeat 
thai  in  executing  business  with  China  all  requirements  as  to  quality,  packing,  delivery, 
nr..  should  be  carefully  followed  out,  for  the  manufacturer  overseas  is  not  in  a  position 
to  decide  which  of  the  details  of  the  order  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  taste 
and  desire  of  the  Chinese  buyer.  It  often  happens  that  a  departure  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  buyer,  even  if  such  departure  appears  to  the  supplier  to  be  advantageous 
iroin  all  points  of  view,  only  leads  to  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  buyer 
getting  rid  of  the  goods  he  has  ordered,  and  to  friction  between  buyer  and  seller.  In 
not  a  few  cases  acceptance  of  delivery  is  declined,  and  when  the  ultimate  result  is  an 
action  between  the  supplier  and  customer,  the  former  is  apt  to  experience  difficulty 
in  avoiding  a  loss  which  a  close  adherence  to  the  instructions  given  would  have 
prevented.  In  attempting  to  do  business  in  Northern  China,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  whether  for  import  or  export,  direct  connection  with  the  native  firms 
should  be  avoided  in  view  of  the  existing  unsatisfactory  organization  of  native 
trade.  Business  must  be  confined  to  the  foreign  firms  established  on  the  market,  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  importation  and  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  goods.  The 
chief  among  these  are  of  British  or  German  nationality,  and,  in  lesser  numbers, 
American,  Belgian,  Swiss  and  Russian.  Almost  all  of  these  houses  operate  exclusively 
through  their  branches  in  London,  Hamburg,  etc.  They  naturally  give  a  preference 
to  the  products  of  their  own  country  when  other  things  are  equal,  and  are  in  some 
cases  bound  to  these  countries  by  agency  agreements.  It  is  not  always  easy,  therefore, 
for  a  new  firm  to  enter  the  market,  offers  of  business  being  met  with  the  reply  that 
the  firm  concerned  is  otherwise  fixed  up  for  business  in  the  goods  concerned. — 
{British  Trade  Report.) 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  labour  shortage  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  difficulties  which  confronts  the 
farmers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increased  scarcity  of  labour  on  farms  will 
direct  attention  to  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
British  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  slow  to  adopt  the  latest  types  of  farm  implements. 
While  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  it  is  not  always  because  he  fails  to  appreciate 
their  value.  For  some  kinds  of  work  he  may  prefer  the  greater  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  of  hand  labour,  or  it  may  be  that  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  available 
it  is  more  economical,  in  conjunction  with  other  work  on  the  farm,  to  have  the  work 
done  by  hand.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
machines  failed  to  fulfil  the  claims  made  by  the  makers.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  most  of  the  types  of  farm  machinery  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  farmers 
will  doubtless  make  use  of  them  with  greater  confidence  in  their  efficiency. 

Recent  developments  in  agricultural  traction  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  claimed 
that  "  steam  cultivation  "  has  never  quite  fulfilled  expectations  and  is  unpopular  for 
various  reasons.  The  petrol  or  paraffin  driven  agricultural  tractor  has  not  been  very 
much  used  in  this  section  up  to  the  present.  The  earlier  forms  of  this  type  of  tractor 
were  crude,  often  inferior  in  workmanship,  and  lacking  in  reliability.  Now,  however, 
since  efficient  motors  have  been  put  upon  the  market  by  reputable  firms  it  is  probable 
they  will  come  rapidly  into  general  use. 

At  present  there  is  little  or  no  motor-driven  machinery  used  on  the  farms  here, 
and  the  binders,  mowers  and  cultivators  are  all  horse  driven.    Most  of  this  class  of 
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machinery  used  is  of  British  manufacture,  with  probably  less  than  10  per  cent 
American.  The  American  machinery  sold  here  consists  principally  of  reapers  and 
binders.  A  large  amount  of  the  buying;  is  done  at  Lincoln,  Lincolnshire,  which 
appears  to  be  a  centre  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery,  although  some  of  the 
meal  purchases  are  made  through  the  two  large  Nottingham  firms,  who,  in  addition 
to  selling  British  machinery,  also  have  the  exclusive  selling  rights  for  this  district  for 
one  of  the  largest  American  agricultural  machinery  concerns. 

Machines  are  sold  both  by  means  of  descriptive  catalogues  and  by  machines 
carried  in  stock  by  the  seller.  The  selling  terms  vary  according  to  the  customer  and 
extent  of  purchase. 

The  main  objections  made  to  American  machines  by  local  users  are  that  they  are 
not  as  durable  as  British  machines,  and  they  also  complain  of  the  great  difficulty 
encountered  in  repairing  and  replacing  broken  or  worn-out  parts.  They  state  that 
American  machines  are  more  adapted  to  large  holdings  such  as  are  found  in  America, 
where  greater  results  in  a  short  time  can  be  secured,  paying  the  user  of  the  machine 
to  scrap  same;  while  in  this  country,  where  the  holdings  are  generally  small,  the] 
buyer  is  satisfied  with  normal  results,  but  at  the  same  time  wants  a  machine  that  will 
last  for  several  years. 

So  far  as  other  types  arej  concerned,  a  characteristic  of  modern  farm  machinery 
is  the  tendency  to  combine  many  different  types  of  make  in  one  machine.  The  culti- 
vator is  now  available  as  a  riding  plough,  horse  hoe,  and  grubber,  with  little  additional 
cost  for  attachments.  With  the  addition  of  a  seed  box  it  may  be  used  as  a  broadcast- 
ing machine.  Until  a  few  years  ago  combination  implements  and  machines  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  but  the  mechanical  principles  now  applied  are  much  more 
efficient,  and  earlier  failures  are  avoided. —  (U.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

FUTURE  RUSSIAN  FUEL  SUPPLIES. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Ekaterinburg  (Mr.  T.  H.  Preston)  reports  that  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  settled  in  Russia  in  the  near  future,  to  which 
the  Urals  are  not  indifferent,  is  that  of  fuel  both  for  metallurgical  and  power  purposes. 
The  quantities  of  timber  which  have  been  cut  down  indiscriminately  in  the  Urals 
during  the  last  200  years  are  now  giving  out,  at  any  rate  those  within  accessible 
distance  of  the  Ural  mining  works,  which  circumstances  has  by  degrees  forced  metal- 
lurgists to  turn  their  attention  to  mineral  fuel  instead  of  timber.  Some  of  these 
works  have  long  since  been  obtaining  anthracite  and  coke  from  the  Donetz  Basin, 
others  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  via  Archangel  and  Kotlas. 

In  view  of  the  certain  activity  in  industrial  life  after  the  war  the  demand  for 
mineral  fuel  will  be  especially  great.  Meanwhile  the  existing  coal  fields  are 
scarcely  able  to  cope  with  the  demand,  more  especially  as  the  supplies  from  the 
Polish  field.  Dumbrovsky  (said  to  amount  to  nearly  500,000  million  pounds  per 
annum)  have  ceased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  well  as  a  similar  quantity  from 
Silesia.  Owing  to  this  and  to  favourable  railway  tariffs  existing  for  the  transport  of 
coal,  the  Siberian  fields  of  Anjorsky  and  Soujensky  have  been  sending  large  quantities 
to  Samara,  Moscow,  and  other  parts  of  Russia.  Meanwhile  the  Ural  industries  are 
on  the  eve  of  great  activities,  which  will  be  bound  to  cause  a  still  greater  demand  for 
mineral  fuel. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  special  interest  is  being  displayed  in  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Poltava  and  Bedinsky,  the  former  situated  at  a  distance  of  146  miles  from 
the  station  of  Poletaevo  (320  miles  from  Ekaterinburg)  and  the  latter  fifty  miles 
from  Poletaevo,  or  380  miles  from  Ekaterinburg.  With  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  railways  Troitz-Orsk  and  Orsk-Orenburg,  these  fields  will  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  districts  of  the  Volga.  Tashkent  and  the  Urals. 

According  to  the  reports  of  Russian  geologists  the  anthracite  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  as  regards  quantity  milliards  of  ponds  are  spoken  of;   many  claims  have 
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been  pegged  and  several  linns  have  commenced  production.  The  cost  of  production 
of  such  anthracite  a1  the  mine  1ms  been  estimated  to  he  G  copecks  per  pond  f about 
Ss.  per  ton),  or  about  22  copecks  per  pond  at  Ekaterinburg  station  (about  28s.  per 
ton. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Poud  =  36   lbs.   avoirdupois.     1,000  pouds  ==  16  tons  (about). 

FOREIGN  SOAP  IN  CHINA. 

It  is  uncertain  what  result  the  war  in  Europe  may  have  upon  the  import  trade  in 
soap  in  Hongkong  so  far  as  American  participation  in  such  trade  is  concerned,  but 
there  have  already  been  some  notable  results  as  to  the  substitution  of  Japanese  and 
other  cheap  soaps  for  German  and  Austrian  soaps,  formerly  forming  a  great  part  of 
the  trade. 

While,  of  course,  certain  well-known  brands  of  soap  of  European  manufacture 
enjoy  a  prestige  in  Hongkong  and  its  trade  territory  which  are  the  natural  results  of 
years  of  trading  and  advertising,  the  China  soap  trade  as  a  whole  is  a  matter  wholly  of 
comparative  price  and  quality.  Up  to  two  years  ago  Great  Britain  had  the  great  bulk 
of  the  trade,  and  that  country  still  enjoys  the  larger  share.  However,  it  has  lost  trade 
proportionately,  while  Japan  has  gained  even  before  the  war  in  Europe  interfered 
with  the  manufacture  and  export  of  soap  from  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  1912  the  imports  of  soap  from  all  countries  into  China  were  valued  at  $1,728,725, 
of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  $885,898,  Hongkong  $238,396,  Japan  $210,985,  and 
Germany  $80,441,  the  rest  of  the  trade  being  scattered  over  the  world.  In  1913  the  total 
imports  increased  to  a  value  of  $1,969,293,  and  imports  from  Japan  substantially 
doubled,  going  to  a  value  of  $436,022,  and  imports  from  Hongkong  increased  to  a  value 
of  $278,343,  and  from  Germany  to  a  value  of  $132,483,  while  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  decreased  to  $763,217. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  1914  the  trade  of  Japan  increased  to  even  a  greater 
extent,  while  the  trade  of  Hongkong,  which  included  not  only  imports  of  soap  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States  by  way  of  Hongkong  but  especially  consisted  of  the  out- 
put of  Hongkong's  soap  factory,  increased  in  much  larger  proportion.  With  the  advent 
of  war  the  stock  of  foreign  soap  was  greatly  reduced,  giving  Japanese  and  Hongkong 
manufacturers  a  notable  advantage,  'but  later  there  was  interference  with  imports  of 
soda  ash  from  Great  Britain  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  there  would  be  serious 
interference  with  the  manufacture  of  soap  in  this  part  of  the  world.  There  is  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  securing  such  supplies  at  present,  but  apparently  those  difficulties 
are  less  than  those  experienced  by  European  makers  in  securing  certain  other  supplies 
they  usually  import  from  other  portions  of  the  world. 

American  soap  offered  for  the  mass  of  the  trade  in  this  market  is  usually  a  little 
higher  in  price  than  the  British  soaps  of  a  similar  grade  and,  with  the  prestige  going 
with  years  of  advertising  and  active  representation,  British  manufacturers  have  usually 
secured  the  business.  German  soaps  of  a  similar  grade  run  little  more  than  half  the 
price  of  the  British  goods,  though  of  course  do  not  represent  the  value  the  British  and 
American  goods  represent.  Japanese  goods  run  still  cheaper  than  the  German  soaps. 
The  two  latter  grades  of  goods  are  in  fact  manufactured  especially  for  the  cheap  Chi  nest 
trade,  Japan  suiting  its  goods  to  the  Chinese  and  native  Japanese  trade  at  the  same 
time.    (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

THE  CUBAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Cuba  is  the  greatest  producer  of  cane  sugar  in  the  world.  The  total  production 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  according  to  Willett  &  Gray's  figures, 
for  the  year  1913-14  amounted  to  4,919,814  tons.  Of  this  total,  Cuba's  contribution 
amounted  to  2,597,732  tons,  or  about  52  per  cent.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  total  cane  sugar  production  of  the  world  for  that  year  amounted  to  9,773,348  tons. 
Cuba  thus  produced  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  cane  sugar  consumed  in  the  world. 
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When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  figures  quoted  India's  share  of  2,262,600 
tons  of  locally  consumed  sugar  is  included,  it  may  be  seen  that  Cuba  produces  nearly 
35  per  cent  of  the  cane  sugar  that  is  available  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  this 
tremendous  production  is  accomplished  by  a  country  whose  total  area  is  less  than  that 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — 44,164  square  miles,  to  be  exact. 

Even  a  bare  outline  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  is  not  feasible  in  this  article 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  of  Cuban  as  well  as  foreign  capital  are 
invested  in  the  great  plantations  and  the  large  modern  factories,  or  "  centrals."  Every 
known  device  for  the  extraction  of  the  juice  of  the  cane  and  its  subsequent  manufac- 
ture into  sugar  is  there  utilized.  The  .annual  output  of  the  factories  is  a  matter  of 
pride  to  the  owners,  and  every  year  witnesses  a  hot  race  among  the  producers  to 
determine  who  can  secure  the  credit  of  having  the  largest  production.  When  the  time 
comes  for  harvesting  the  tremendous  cane  crop  thousands  of  workers  pour  into  the 
country  from  the  other  West  Indies  and  even  from  Spain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  whole  island  is  like  a  beehive  in  its  industry.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
most  of  these  labourers  return  to  their  homes,  only  to  reappear  on  the  scene  the  next 
year. — (Pan-American  Bulletin.) 


COOKING  STOVES  IN  IRELAND. 

In  introducing  to  this  market  American  cooking  stoves,  the  manufacturer,  if  he 
lias  not  an  agency  in  either  London,  Liverpool,  or  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Ireland,  is 
working  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  can  not  hope  to  do  business  with  the  Irish  dealer 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  show  him  samples  and  to  demonstrate  that  his  goods  are  what 
are  wanted.  Many  have  tried  to  enter  this  market  by  sending  catalogues  and 
literature,  but  this  method  has  never  brought  great  results.  In  order  to  make  a  success 
in  this  market  the  manufacturer  must  be  prepared  to  supply  his  customer  with  what  he 
wants  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Personal  representation  is  the  keynote  to  success 
in  entering  the  Irish  market. 

The  type  of  stove  in  use  now  is  unlike  any  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  more  on  the  plan  of  the  old  "  Dutch  oven,"  made  of  heavy  cast  iron  with  polished 
steel  fittings.  It  stands  about  3  feet  high,  2  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  long.  The  fire  box 
is  at  one  side,  either  right  or  left,  and  in  the  larger  stoves  is  in  the  middle,  with 
an  oven  on  either  side.  In  the  fire  box  there  is  a  small  water  heater  arranged  so  that 
the  fire  passes  on  either  side.  The  heated  water  is  forced  up  to  the  boiler  situated  on 
the  second  floor. 

The  stove  is  set  in  a  recess  built  in  the  chimney  and  is  flush  with  the  front;  the 
upper  part  of  the  chimney  forms  a  hood,  with  four  iron  bars  running  the  full  length 
of  the  stove,  and  is  used  for  keeping  food  warm  and  heating  plates.  The  fire  box  is 
fitted  with  grate  bars,  the  same  type  as  used  for  ordinary  steam-boiler  grates,  with 
fire  brick  on  three  sides.  The  front  is  fitted  with  three  or  four  vertical  iron  bars  about 
one-half  inch  in  diameter.  The  draft  control  is  arranged  by  a  damper  in  the  chimney 
and  a  door  closing  over  the  front  of  the  grate.  Every  part  of  the  stove  is  massive;  in 
fact  the  main  idea  seems  to  be  durability,  and  along  this  line  they  have  been  manu- 
factured.   The  average  life  of  these  stoves  is  estimated  at  40  years. 

Scotch  manufacturers  are  making  and  introducing  to  this  market  stoves  made  on 
the  plan  of  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  I  am  told  that  they  are 
using  patterns  very  similar  to  the  American  manufacturers.  The  stove  is  much 
lighter  and  burns  less  fuel  than  the  Irish  stove.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  lining  is  made  of  lighter  material  and  docs  not  require  as  much  time  to  heat  up. 
In  many  respects  these  stoves  are  superior  to  the  Irish  stoves.  While  they  are  not  so 
large,  their  efficiency  is  greater.  They  are  made  of  lighter  material  throughout,  take 
up  less  room,  give  more  heat  where  heat  is  required,  and  cost  much  less.  The  majority 
of  stoves  used  in  Ireland  are  imported  from  either  England  or  Scotland.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  Trish  manufacturers'  directory  lists  only  two  firms  engaged  in  the  maim- 
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faeture  of  stoves  shows  that  the  industry  is  not  a  large  one.  The  average  cost  of  an 
Irish  range  is  as  follows: — 

Width  <>f  range,  36,  39,  45,  51,  54  inches. 
Oven  space,  16,  18,  20,  20,  20  inches. 
.  .   Fire  space,  S,  8,  10,  10,  12  inches. 
Price,  $25,  $26,  $29,  $31,  $32. 

'The  above  is  what  is  termed  the  close  fire  range,  with  fittings  complete,  ready  to 
install 

All  goods  coming  to  the  south  of  Ireland  from  England  must  be  transhipped  at 
bittef  Liverpool  or  London.  This  means  additional  freight  charges  to  the  ocean 
freight  ;  also  dock  and  town  dues,  with  which  all  exporters  are  familiar.  There  is  no 
direct  line  from  any  American  port  to  Cork.  Here,  again,  must  American  manu- 
facturers compete  with  the  English  and  Scotch.  Prices  must  be  low  enough  so  that 
win  sis  the  freight  and  all  other  charges  are  added  they  will  be  equal  to  those  quoted  in 
the  near-by  markets.  In  quoting  prices  it  must  be  remembered  that  quotations  other 
than  c.  i.  f.  Cork  are  rarely  considered.    (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

H.M.  Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Mr.  D.  R.  0' Sullivan  Beare)  reports 
that  there  was  a  decrease  of  £50,000!,000  in  the  value  of  the  total  trade  of  Brazil  during 
1914  as  compared  with  1913.  Imports  showed  a  diminution  of  over  £31000,000  as 
compared  with  1913,  the  year  in  which  the  import  trade  of  Brazil  reached  its  maxi- 
mum development,  namely,  £67,000,000;  while  in  comparison  with  the  1913  total, 
exports  decreased  to  the  extent  of  £18,000,000. 

Restriction  of  credit  in  Brazil,  the  cancelling  of  existing  orders  and  reduction  of 
fresh  orders  succeeded  in  1914.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  that  ye^r  tbe  vol  e 
of  imports  had  already  fallen  to  £27,000,000  as  compared  with  £41,000,000  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year.  During  the  last  five  months  of  1914  imports 
declined  still  further  and  amounted  to  only  £8,500,000.  Never  in  recent  times — not 
even  during  the  worst  period  of  the  previous  great  crisis  in  1901 — lias  the  value  of 
imports  into  Brazil  fallen  so  low. 

The  market  in  Brazil,  however,  has  not  been  greatly  affected.  Save  in  the  case  of 
certain  perishable  commodities,  imports  of  which  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Bel- 
gium have  almost  ceased,  the  market  has  been  able  to  live  up^  i  tV  larg?  sticks  of 
merchandise  which  were  accumulated  during  the  period  of  financial  and  commercial 
inflation  of  1913.  But  these  accumulated  stocks  are  beginning  t  >  get  low,  and  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  replenish  them  there  would  seem  to  be  every  prospect  of  the  market 
running  short  of  even  indispensable  commodities. 

Importers  in  Brazil  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  their  capital  is  immobilized  in  Government  credits*  which 
considerably  overdue.    Until  such  time  as  the  Government  shall  have  liquidated  its 
liabilities,  which  are  estimated  to  amount  to  some  £20,000,000,  there  would  seem  to  be 
but  little  prospect  of  a  revival  of  imports. 

As  regards  the  two  principal  items  of  export,  viz.,  coffee  and  rubber,  these  showed 
heavy  decreases  both  in  quantity  and  value  in  1914  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  the  decrease  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  sacks  (value 
over  £13,000,000),  and  in  the  case  of  rubber  to  2,700  tons  (value  over  £3,000,000).  Of 
the  other  items  of  export,  viz.,  herva  mate,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  hides  and  skins,  all 
showed  decreases  both  as  regards  quantity  and  value  when  compared  with  1913.  The 
only  items  which  increased  were  sugar  and  cocoa. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and 

at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  May  20,  10)5.  Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 
Bushels 

1  Q91 

178,443 

918  Q49 

348,445 
145,711 

127, ii? 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C  P  R 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co 

Empire  Elevator  Co. 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Bushels. 

100,735 
245,370 
169^051 
395,869 
193,455 
180,715 
368,107 
471,400 
122,320 

260,871 
9,209 
222,385 

2,739,493 

BusheU. 

-tO,O.J-t 

120,^04 
148  820 
54*044 
41,950 
220,124 
177,802 
189,628 
56,669 

231,734 
4,995 
88,914 

Bushels. 

8  790 
O,  1  _.' 

49,861 

47  7()9 

17,144 
IK,  153 
32,448 
47,393 
37,500 
28,296 

60,876 

7*692 

Bushels. 

594,484 

467,057 
600,003 
578,998 
593,302 
825,645 
207,285 

812,512 
67,353 
420,065 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

1).  Horn  &  Co  

Dominion  Government  Elevator  .  ... 

Total  terminal  elevators  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

259,031 
53,149 
101,074 

1,382,178 

353,881 

1,435,733 

5,911,288 

12,462 
273,674 

286,136 

212,856 
200,000 

8,063 
6,241 

1,390 

233,381 
481,305 

412,856 

14,304 

1,390 

714,686 

42,250 
12,700 

42,250 

79,216 
t  114,214 
222,114 

693,898 
t  5  165 
267,' 986 

102,811 
1,269,649 
8,414 

1,582,640 
1,729,886 
298,272 
101,290 

6,517,805 

Midland- 

66,516 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

f  114,214 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

2,997 
86,094 
1,000 
18  3,715 

219,117 
007,lr04 

81,271 

i 

t  4,165 

Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co ... 
Commercial  Elevator  Co  

102,811 

239, 652 

875,145 
8,414 

1,582,640 
1,212,159 
40,330 
2,998 

154,852 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No  I   

492^933 
187,179 
55,332 

No.  2. . 

Montreal  Warehousing'  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. .  . 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

24  794 
38,790 

31,973 
t  42,960 

Halifax,  N.S  

{   4, 065,008 

2,041,049 

■ 

218,436 

31,973 
f  161,339 

\  7,090,637 

1  

3,836,083 

586,624 

f  161,339 

1,469,096  13,143,779 

t  Corn, 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
May  27,  1915. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Kilevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 

WTieat— 

Bushels. 

12,377 
500,707 
839,520 
494,627 
220,227 

Bushels. 

8,844 
85,766 
184,058 

Bushels. 

839.038 
1,383,118 
1,512,127 

173,038 

Bushels. 

12.377 
1,348,589 
2,308,413 
2,190,812 
393,265 

837,181 

No.  5   

672,026 

7,468 

157,687 

Totals,  Wheat  

Oats- 

2,739,493 

286,136 

4,065,008 

7,090,637 

249 
1,412,237 
54*,  633 
277,487 
317,417 
253,736 
1,026,324 

No.  2  ii  

No.  1  Feed   ... 

718,635 
192,351 
35,283 

202,803 
79,326 
30,050 

41,4UU 

.  z,yio 
26,359 

412,856 

490,799 
276,956 
212,154 
276,017 
220,818 
564,305 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

435,660 

1,382,178 

2,041,049 

3,836,083 

1   

3,045 
6,500 
4,759 

3,045 
183,284 
213,322 
51,947 
19,011 
116,015 

586,624 

176,784 
102,^75 
21,507 
18,538 
34,180 

353,884 

1,160,510 
209,625 
35,889 

105,uoo 
30,440 
473 
81,835 

218,436 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

14,304 

271 
1,119 

31,973 

1,192,754 
209,625 
37,008 

29,709 

1,469,096 
161,339 

29,709 

1,435,733 

1,390 

31,973 
161,339 

5,911,288 

714,686 

6,517,805 

13,143,779 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Report  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  iD 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John, 
Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

722.  Hogs'  hair. — A  London  manufacturing  company  who  are  large  users  of  hogs' 
hair  (preferably  unwashed  and  undyed)  are  open  to  contract  for  regular  supplies  with 
Canadian  packing  plants  or  shippers. 

723.  Smoked  hams;  salmon. — The  managers  of  a  large  departmental  store  in 
South  America  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  smoked  hams  and  "  best " 
class  salmon. 

724.  Printing  paper. — A  Norwegian  firm  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires  is 
desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  printing  paper. 

725.  Ribbons,  leather  bands,  rabbits'  hair. — A  South  American  firm  inquires  for 
the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  ribbons  for  men's  hats,  hard  and  soft;  leather 
bands  for  insides  of  hats;  rabbits'  hair. 

726.  Wire  nails. — A  Norwich  firm  is  open  to  place  a  contract  for  Canadian  wire 
nails. 

727.  Fruit  and  vegetables. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  fo'r  Canadian  exporters  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

728.  Grlass. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents  asks  for  f.o.b.  quotations 
and  freight  information  on  100  boxes  of  100  foot  and  100  boxes  200  foot  third  quality 
sheet  glass  in  16,  21,  26  and  32  ounce  glass.    Regular  stock  sizes. 

729.  Box  shooks. — Quotations  are  asked  for  immediately  by  a  Cape  Town  firm 
on  100,000  sets  of  box  shooks  made  from  spruce  deal,  to  be  delivered  not  later  than 
November  next.  Prices  must  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town.  The  sizes  are  as  follows:  Sides, 
2  pieces,  18  inch  by  5  inch  by  l\  inch ;  ends,  2  pieces,  llf  inch  by  5  inch  by  \  inch ; 
tops  and  bottoms,  4  pieces,  18  inch  by  3|  inch  by  \  inch. 

730.  Groats. — A  Lancashire  corn  merchant  wishes  to  get  in  touch  immediately 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  groats. 

731.  Representation. — A  firm  in  London  having  connection  extending  over  25 
years  desires  to  represent  one  or  more  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dolls,  toys,  novel- 
ties, enamelled  ware,  hardware,  household  woodware,  etc. 

732.  Wrought  iron  and  steel. — A  Middlesborough  correspondent  has  a  demand 
for  wrought  iron  and  steel  tubes  and  fittings,  and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  supply. 

733.  Steel  sheets. — A  Birmingham  firm  dealing  in  military  equipment  is  inter- 
ested in  the  supply  of  steel  sheets,  nickeled,  coppered  and  brassed,  and  would  like  to 
get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers.  Sample  may  be  seen  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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734.  Locomotive  steel  boiler  tubes. — A  London  engineer  asks  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  Locomotive  steel  boiler  tubes,  solid  drawn  or  lap-welded. 

735.  Agencies. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  commission  agents  doing  home  and  export 
trade,  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  goods  and  solicits  correspondence. 

736.  Paper.  A  firm  in  Glasgow  of  wholesale  and  export  stationers  inquire  for 
samples  and  quotations  of  the  following  papers:  Vegetable  parchment,  grease  proof, 
bag  papers,  kraft,  news,  wrapping  and  manila.    Samples  and  quotations  asked  for. 

T">7.  Sugar  machinery.— Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  sugar  mills 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  Havana  firm. 

T"s.  Machinery  in  general. — Inquiry  is  made  by  a  Havana  concern  for  the  names 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  machinery  in  general. 

739.  Sugar  mill  machinery. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  sugar 
mills  are  invited  to  correspond  with  leading  firm  in  Havana.    Bank  references. 

740.  Havana  commission  agent. — A  commission  merchant  in  Havana  desires  to 
represenl  Canadian  exporters  of  the  following:  Leather  for  shoe  and  saddlery  trade; 
oil  cloth;  canvas;  tinfoil  for  cigars  and  confectionery  packing;  canned  goods; 
picture  frames  and  mouldings;  furniture;  shoe  and  saddlery  hardware;  leather 
cloth;  window  and  show  case  glass;  drugs  and  chemicals;  paper  and  desk  material; 
book  cloth,  and  shoe  machinery. 

741.  Havana    commission   merchant. — Canadian   exporters    of  the  following 

desirous  of  extending  their  trade  to  Cuba  are  invited  to  correspond  with  a  Havana 
commission  merchant:  Lumber,  box  shooks,  oats,  hay,  potatoes;  fruits,  fresh  and 
preserved. 

742.  Gasolene  soldering  furnaces. — An  engineering  firm  in  Barbados  carrying 
stock  of  tools  and  hardware,  etc.,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  gasolene  fire  pots,  soldering  furnaces,  and  blow  torches. 

743.  Iron  and  steel  goods,  etc. — A  firm  in  South  America,  large  importers  of  iron 
and  steel  goods,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  following:  Iron  and 
steel  bars,  iron  girders,  builders'  hardware,  brass  tubing,  locks,  hammer  handles,  grind- 
stones, metal  screws,  files,  aluminium,  and  piano  wire. 

744.  Furniture. — A  large  importing  house  in  Buenos  Aires  handling  only  the 

highest  class  furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  would  be  glad  to  assist  Canadian  exporters  of 
high-grade  furniture,  office  and  household,  who  desire  to  extend  their  trade  to  South 
America. 

745.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Rotterdam  is  open,  to  import  Oregon  pine  (Douglas  fir) 
decks  and  lumber.  They  state  that  owing  to  abnormal  freights  it  is  improbable  that 
they  will  be  able  to  contract  at  present,  but  when  normal  conditions  prevail  they 
should  be  in  a  position  to  receive  shipments  of  the  following:  Abt.  jlO,0O0  feet  board 
measure  4|  by  5|  inch;  abt.  50,000  feet  board  measure,  3^  by  5£  inch;  abt.  50,000  feet 
board  measure  2§  by  5|  inch;  edge  grain  clear  deckings,  20  feet  and  up,  average  30 
feet  or  more  to  be  measured  as  4,  3  and  2\  by  5  inch.  Also  abt.  40/50  standards  clear 
quality  lumber:  abt.  10  per  cent,  6  inch;  abt.  25  per  cent,  5  inch;  abt.  20  per  cent 
4  inch;  abt.  25  per  cent,  3  inch;  abt.  10  per  cent,  2|  inch;  abt.  10  per  cent,  2  inch; 
to  average  14  inches  wide  and  about  25  feet  lineal  long.  The  sizes  should  be  cut 
slightly  larger  than  the  above  specifications  to  allow  for  shrinkage  during  the  vqyage. 

746.  Orange  boxes. — A  firm  in  Italy  desire  supplies  of  covers  for  eases  of  oranges 
of  the  following  dimensions:  27-J  by  13|  by/or,  27£  by  11  by  /<;,  each  in  bundles  of  40, 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  J aneiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&.C,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

EL  R  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

S.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Llthgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cona- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildlags, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  IS 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street. 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port    of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Son  turn,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana. 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Bontume. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co., 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.   Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box   673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 
W.  Li.  Griffith,  Secretary,   17   Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  a  large  volume  of  useful 
commercial  information.  Persons  desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  produc- 
tion or  export  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription 
to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its  circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  op  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Egan.) 

Cape  Town,  April  19,  1915. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  FOR  1914. 

The  complete  trade  returns  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  year  1914  have 
been  received  from  the  statistical  office  of  the  South  African  Customs  Department. 
The  special  feature  of  the  annual  trade  returns  since  the  formation  of  the  Union  has 
been  an  increase  each  year  of  the  total  trade,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1914  the  trade  of  South  Africa  has  decreased  in  both  exports  and  imports. 

conditions  unfavourable  to  trade. 

When  the  year  opened,  the  drought  which  had  existed  for  three  years  in  some 
districts  and  for  two  years  in  a  general  way,  still  continued.  The  losses  to  the  farming 
community  were  not  only  in  the  field  crops;  one  serious  item  of  expense  was  the 
moving  of  cattle  to  favoured  districts.  These  conditions  lessened  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  and  made  themselves  felt  on  trade  generally. 

Coincident  with  the  drought  came  the  railway  and  industrial  strikes  which  dis- 
organized traffic  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  paralyzed  trade.  So  serious  was 
this  trouble  that  it  was  only  suppressed  by  calling  out  the  defence  force  and  the 
mobilization  of  burgher  commandoes. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the  import  trade  was  £1,500,000  or  7 
per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1913.  Then  came  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  which  made  itself  felt  at  once  in  South  Africa  not  only  in  trade,  but  in  actual 
warfare,  as  the  German  troops  from  Damaraland  crossed  the  South  African  borders 
and  the  action  of  Maritz  in  joining  them  was  the  prelude  to  a  rebellion  under  Generals 
Beyers  and  de  Wet.  The  rebellion  and  its  consequences  were  a  more  serious  check  to 
trade  than  the  European  war  and  has  proved  as  disastrous  as  it  was  short. 

commercial  credit  maintained. 

Although  for  a  time  business  was  restricted  and  money  had  been  scarce  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  were  surmounted  with  the  satisfactory  showing  of  very  few  failures 
and  the  maintaining  of  commercial  credit  on  fairly  normal  lines.  Most  of  the 
merchants  have  found  it  difficult  to  gauge  the  requirements  and  the  conduct  of 
business  has  been  on  very  conservative  lines;  in  most  commodities  purchases  have 
been  cut  down  to  the  lowest  limit.  The  careful  buying  and  the  restricted  shipping 
facilities  for  the  past  eight  months  have  reduced  warehouse  stocks  to  a  minimum, 
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which  should  mean  Larger  imports  in  the  future  as  the  general  conditions  are  very 
promising.  During  the  last  six  months  rains  have  come  in  abundance,  the  gold  mines 
are  producing  more  than  ever,  South  African  wool,  mohair  and  corn  are  finding  new 
markets  which  are  limited  only  by  the  shipping  facilities,  and  the  diamond  mines  will 
likely  resume  work  in  a  short  time. 

The  gold  mining  interests  are  expecting  new  developments  on  the  Rand.  These 
fields  are  controlled  by  the  South  African  Government  and  the  general  opinion  is 
that  some  arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  for  an  increased  output  of 
gold  which  will  mean  large  imports  in  mining  machinery  and  supplies,  as  well  as 
increased  activity  in  Johannesburg  and  the  surrounding  district. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. 

The  table  as  shown  below  has  been  compiled  from  current  reports  during  1914 
and  the  final  returns  as  received,  and  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  showing  how 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  affected  during 
■ar  by  the  various  conditions  which  existed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  ending  March  31st,  out  of  seventeen  principal 
countries  exporting  to  South  Africa,  ten  countries  shared  in  the  decreased  trade  and 
seven  showed  increases. 

In  the  second  quarter  or  the  half  year  there  are  six  countries  showing  an  increase; 
Germany  and  Italy  appearing  in  this  list,  while  the  United  States,  Belgium  and 
France  are  on  the  list  of  countries  showing  a  decrease  in  exports  to  South  Africa. 

For  the  third  quarter,  or  on  the  nine  months'  trade,  when  the  war  and  rebellion 
conditions  had  their  effect,  there  are  only  three  countries  showing  an  increase  of 
trade.  Denmark  was  the  only  country  which  held  the  increase  secured  in  the  first 
three  months. 

For  the  twelve  months  there  are  fourteen  countries  out  of  seventeen  sharing  in 
the  reduced  imports,  and  three  showing  an  increased  trade — Switzerland  with  a 
$35,000  increase;  the  Dutch  East  India  Islands  with  an  increased  trade  of  about 
$100,000,  and  Canada  with  an  improvement  over  1913  of  $500,000.  The  increase  of 
exports  from  Switzerland  are  credited  in  a  small  way  to  animals;  toilet  soap;  paints 
and  oils;  cutlery;  hats  and  caps;  furs;  silk;  hosiery;  pumps  and  scientific  instruments. 
The  marked  increases  are  on  boots  and  shoes,  which  increased  by  $17,000;  cotton 
manufactures,  hosiery  and  piece  goods  by  $22,500,  and  condensed  milk  by  $70,000. 

The  increased  trade  from  the  Dutch  East  India  Islands  is  made  up  in  a  small 
way  of  varnish;  turpentine;  mineral  oil,  and  the  large  increase  of  motor  spirits  by 
$185,000. 

The  increase  of  the  total  trade  of  Canada  with  South  Africa  must  be  credited 
to  several  lines,  details  of  which  are  shown  in  a  review  further  on  in  this  report. 
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Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

increase  or 

increase  or 

increase  or 

increase  or 

Countries  of  Origin. 

decrease  three 

decrease  six 

decrease  nine 

decrease  12 

South  African 

months 

months 

months 

months 

Imports, 

ending  March 

ending  June 

ending  Sept. 

ending  Dec. 

1914. 

31,  1914. 

30,  1914. 

30,  1914. 

31,  1914. 

XI 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

All  f>r»nnf 

190,593 

-  1,259,745 

—  4,411,147 

6  709,914 

35,201,108 

218^508 

-  1^011,544 

-  2,755,916 

3,205,176 

25,435,359 

TTi^kt^di cm  /"»r^n nf n pc 

+ 

27,915 

-  248,201 

-  1,655,231 

;- 

3,304,83S 

9,763,649' 

11,434 

29,068 

68,116 

+ 

105,521 

968,081 

TTnitpH  Stnt*,p«4 

+ 

133,452 

17,335 

-  399,467 

671.377 

3,039,958 

TTmf'i-krl    It  inornrm^ 

53,946 

-  737,596 

-  2,109,773 

2,755,454 

20,990,186 

A  11Q^"¥*ii  lift 

178,682 

-  204,669 

-  376,820 

339,644 

1,878,630 

A  r*cr^y>  fi  no 

67,440 

97,100 

-  126,284 

138,677 

30,095 

45,577 

106,561 

70,202 

143,088 

484,455 

1       \  nri  nm 

+ 

16,494 

2, 493 

96,754 

246,496 

370,5]  0 

+ 

3,333 

1,871 

54,959 

115,979 

482,758 

53,677 

112,061 

-  200,034 

277,302 

603,389 

Dutch  East  India  Islands  . . . 

+ 

42,036 

+  40,672 

+  52.146 

+ 

22,322 

150,583 

18,821 

+  276 

38,084 

5a  209 

264,797 

+ 

10,746 

+  14,364 

+  10,793 

2,561 

126,768 

20,532 

-  52,776 

87,024 

139,545 

229,114 

16,106 

38,579 

-  133,401 

204,670 

554,862 

+ 

13,003 

+  19,683 

+  18,927 

+ 

7,176 

200,903 

+ 

4,831 

+  5,2y2 

5,656 

30,052 

120,177 

6,412 

+  32,515 

-  413,965 

1,170,641 

2,254,479 

Note. — The  above  table  does  not  include  imports  from  Rhodesia  or  specie. 


THE  TOTAL  IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1914,  was  £36,391,861,  as  compared  with  £42,797,077  in  1913. 

The  following  statement,  which  excludes  specie,  shows  the  total  imports  for  the 
year,  the  total  for  the  first  seven  months,  and  the  figures  for  the  war  period  (the  last 
five  months  of  1914),  as  compared  with  similar  periods  of  1913 : — 


Value,  1913. 

Value,  1914. 

Decrease. 

£ 

41,828,841 
23,587,844 
18,240,997 

£ 

35,354,971 
23,174,164 
12,180,807 

£ 

6,473,870 
413,680 
6,060,190 
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MOVEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  DURING  WAR  PERIOD. 


The  movement  of  the  import  trade  during  the  war  months  of  1914  is  of  interest 
and  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Months. 

1913. 

1914. 

Decrease. 

Rate  of 
Decrease  per 
£100. 

August   

September  

£ 

3,627,713 
3,730,778 
3,756,729 
3,463,094 
3,662,683 

£ 

2,655,310 
1,940,790 
2,602,047 
2,492,967 
2,489,693 

£ 

972,403 
1,940,790 
1,154,682 

970,127 
1,172,990 

£ 

26-8 
479 
307 
280 
320 

The  heavy  drop  in  September  was  due  no  doubt  to  a  certain  amount  of  panic  but 
primarily  to  the  disorganization  of  shipping. 


SHIPPING  CONDITIONS. 


With  the  declaration  of  war  came  the  requisition  of  steamships  which  were  used 
ior  transport  and  hospital  purposes,  and  the  effect  on  trade  is  shown  by  the  returns  of 
shipping  inwards  and  outwards. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  all  the  ports  of  South  Africa,  as  compared  with 
1913. 

The  totals  were  as  follows: — 

Seven  Months  ended  July  31. 

1913.  1914.  Increase. 

No.  No.  No. 

Entered  (oversea)   929  1,012  83 

Cleared   914  1,002  88 

Five  Months  ended  December  31. 

1913.  1914.  Decrease. 

No.  No.  No. 

Entered  (oversea)   678  501  177 

Cleared   663  476  187 

As  a  result  of  this  decrease  in  shipping,  the  port  which  suffered  most  severely  was 
Delagoa  Bay,  which  showed  a  decline  of  42  per  cent  for  the  war  period. 


NEW  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 


Previous  to  the  war  large  quantities  of  zinc  were  imported  through  Delagoa  Bay 
from  Germany;  the  supplies  are  now  coming  from  the  United  States  through  the 
Union  ports.  The  change  in  the  source  of  supply  on  two  articles  is  so  remarkable 
that  the  figures  are  given  below  showing  the  two  five-months'  periods  for  1913  and 
1914:— 

Unmanufactured  Zinc—  1913.  1914. 

Durban   £  2,384  £51,086 

Delagoa  Bay   52,196  7,011 


The  enhanced  price  is  a  notable  feature;  the  imports  through  Delagoa  Bay  in 
1913  were  40,050  cwts.,  and  the  1914  figures  of  import  to  Durban  are  for  32,030  cwts. 
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Imports  of  cyanide  of  sodium  of  German  and  British  origin  during  the  same 
periods  were : — 


Of  United  Kingdom  origin. 
Of  German  origin  


1913. 


1,712,014 
3,229,633 


1914. 


3,595,141 
226,233 


GERMAN  TRADE. 


For  the  last  four  months  of  1914  the  total  value  of  German  goods  imported  was 
£22,019,  which  did  not  come  direct  from  Germany.  The  following  statement  shows 
what  proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  (not  including  Government 
stores)  was  represented  by  the  value  of  imports  from  Germany  during  each  of  the  last 
five  years: — 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  

3,512,909 
103 

3,411,376 
98 

3,230,021 
89 

3,403,441 

88 

2,914,529 
7  0 

Percentage   

The  value  of  imports  from  Germany  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31  was 
£1,955,688,  as  against  £1,891,981  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  For  the  month 
of  August  the  totals  were  £216,822  and  £289,565  for  1914  and  1913  respectively. 


REVIEW  OF  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  and  review  of  imports  are  intended  as  a  reference  under 
any  one  heading  for  Canadian  shippers.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  United  States  figures  are  shown  immediately  after  the  Canadian 
statement;  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Canadian  exporters ,  the 
possibilities  for  an  export  trade  to  South  Africa  under  practically  similar  conditions. 
The  figures  of  the  trade  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  in  1913,  with  the  large 
decline  in  1914  and  an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  trade  this  year,  will  indicate,  in 
many  articles  of  import  to  South  Africa,  an  added  opportunity  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  producers. 

During  the  past  year  some  twenty  Canadian  firms  have  established  their  agents 
in  South  Africa,  and  according  to  reports  good  results  have  been  secured  on  several 
lines,  and  all  speak  hopefully  of  the  future  prospects. 

Another  encouraging  sign  for  future  Canadian  trade  to  South  Africa  is  that 
there  are  prospects  of  establishing  Canadian  commission  houses  for  export  to  this 
market;  as  stated  in  previous  reports,  a  house  of  this  kind  properly  organized  for 
Canadian  export  to  South  Africa  would  be  a  success  and  of  great  value  in  increasing 
exports.  Many  indents  for  Canadian  goods,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  secured 
in  Canada.  There  are  also  possibilities  in  the  establishment  of  a  branch  agency  or 
clearing  house  of  some  kind  in  England  to  look  after  and  quote  on  many  indents 
which  are  despatched  to  the  British  houses  for  execution ;  this  is  now,  and  will  be  for 
some  time,  a  peculiarly  special  feature  of  South  African  orders. 
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Another  feature  for  a  clearing  or  agency  house  in  England  would  be  the  securing 
of  confirmation  of  orders  placed  with  travellers  for  Canadian  goods  in  South  Africa. 
In  addition  to  the  above  points  the  arranging  of  settlements  would  be  simplified  at  a 
minimum  cost. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 


The  first  part  of  the  following  schedule  shows  the  imports  from  principal  coun- 
tries of  articles  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canada;  the  second  part  gives  the 
totals  on  certain  articles  on  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  export  from  Canada  and 
the  latter  part  gives  the  totals: — 


Articles. 


Cheese. 


Milk,  condensed 


Oatmeal . 


Flour 


Wheat 


Division  of  Trade. 


.  .  Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom . . 

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Holland  

Italy  

Germany  


....  Total.  

British  Empire . . . 
Foreign  countries. 
Canada ...     ...  . 

United  States  

United  Kingdom . 

Australia  

Denmark  

Holland  

Norway  

Switzerland  

Austria-Hungary . 
Germany  


..  Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries . 

Canada  

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 


. ...  .  .Total.  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada   

United  States  .  . 
Australia  


.... .  .Total  

Briti&h  Empire  

Foreign  countries.. . . 

Canada   

United  States  

Australia   . 

Argentine  Republic. 

France  

Italy  


Value,  1913. 


167,440 
24,328 
143,112 
13,535 
10 
3,266 
51u 
7,016 
134,631 
4,752 
540 


464,886 
359,714 
105,172 
407 
9,000 
355,870 
3,437 
2,703 
43,942 
14,246 
2,229 
18,963 
13,510 


53,878 
53,405 

473 
15,935 

317 
37,469 


742,781 
720,750 

22,031 
276,795 

21,872 
443,338 


1,060,346 
994,807 
65,539 
91,876 
11,819 
902,822 
53,644 
4,400 
5,084 


Value,  1914. 


157,405 
24,007 
133,398 
18,488 
26 
2,866 
262 
2,691 
126,768 
3,369 
632 


434,978 
322,326 
112,652 


8,859 
286,403 
35,900 

1,237 
58,534 

5,958 
17,090 
11,591 

8,330 


57,079 
56,519 

560 
20,945 

466 
35,554 


607,796 
592,465 

15,331 
232,021 

15,188 
359,505 


765,723 
747,710 
18,013 
65,101 
17,969 
682,557 
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Articles. 


Beans  and  peas 


Fish,  preserved 


Bacon . 


Hams . 


Meats, tinned  and  similarly  preserved 


Fruits,  fresh. 


Fruit,  dried,  N.O.P. 


Division  of  Tradt 


 Total   

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries  

Canada  . .   

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Australia  

India.  

British  East  Africa  

Portugese  East  Africa. 

Japan  

Austria-Hungary.. .  . .  j 
Germany  


 Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States .... 
United  Kingdom. 

France  

Norway  

Portugal  

Germany   . .' 


 Total.  .... 

British  Empire . . . 
Foreign  countries . 

Canada  

United  States 

Denmark  

Holland  

Russia    


. . . .  .Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries. 

Canada   

United  States. 

Denmark  

Russia  

Germany  


...  Total..  

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries. . 

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom. . . 

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Argentine  Republic. 

Uruguay  

Germany.    . .  ,  


...Total  .... 
British  Empire... 
Foreign  countrie: 

Canada   

United  States. . . . 
Australia  


...Total..  .  .. 
British  Empire.. . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom. . 


Value,  1913. 


71,013 
22,4K1 
49,132 
263 
1,137 
4,705 
1,983 
8,369 
12,459 
25,033 
1,843 
1,579 
9,960 

226,527 
86,998 

139,529 
37,874 
27,738 
48,869 
7,454 
69,834 
25,672 
1,992 

195,539 
83,819 
111,720 
15,770 
9,994 
91,082 
5,040 
2,393 

68*890 
41,452 
27,438 
830 
14,394 
9,851 
1,594 
486 

143,050 
78,661 
64,339 
186 
37,850 
17,359 
59  904 
l,3i*5 
8,992 
10,627 
1,953 

28,633 
18,213 
10,420 
8,931 
3,239 
8,595 

17,190 
3,851 

13,339 
939 

10,181 
1,485 


Value,  1914. 


29,111 
9,944 
19,167 
368 
573 
5,380 
2,209 
1,322 
416 
13,023 
32 
191 
2,640 

169,320 
72,921 
96,399 
37,702 
20,570 
35,121 
9,674 
44,119 
16,779 
1,093 

176,663 
65,344 
111,319 
12,109 
15,003 
92,368 
2,200 
774 

52,854 
26,537 
26,317 
506 
18,150 
6,859 
312 
306 

118,495 
66,690 
51,805 
1 

3,731 
15,607 
49.584 
i;492 
8,413 
7,930 
1,155 

16,277 
9,715 
6,562 
4,115 

3,551 
5,528 

7,657 
2,672 
4,985 
168 
3,478 
1,087 


Increase 
or 

Decrease. 
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Articles. 


Fruit,  bottled. 


Division  of  Trade. 


Vegetables,  tinned  or  otherwise  pre 
served  


Aerated  waters. 


Ale,  beer  and  stout . 


Baking  powder. 


Biscuits. 


Butter 


Confectionery . 


Bran. 


Dripping  and  fats. 
Eggs  


Fish,  dried  or  cured. 


Fruit  juices  and  cordials. 


Lard. 


 Total  , 

British  Empire..  . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States.  . . . 
United  Kingdom. . 

Australia.  

France  

Germany  


....  Total  ...  . 
British  Empire.. . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada   

United  States  

Belgium  

F ranee  

Holland  

Italy  ,  

Germany  


 Total...... 

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 


..  .Total  

British  Empire  

Foieign  countries. 


...  Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries. 


...Total...... 

British  Empire..  . 
Foreign  countries. 


.  Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries. 


...Total...... 

British  Empire.... 

Foreign  countries. 


. .  .Total.  

British  Empire,... 
Foreign  countries. 


.  .  .Total.  ..... 

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries. 


...Total   

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries. 

.  Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  countries. 


.  .Total  .t  

British  Empire.. . . 
Foreign  countries. 


.  Total.  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  countries, 


Value,  1913 


20,629 
11,915 
8,714 
12 
5,881 
6,838 
4,815 
953 
334 

46,154 
2,430 

43,724 
313 
5,712 

15,347 
7,892 
2,872 
6,888 
4,234 

14,066 
11,941 
2,125 

40,742 
30,954 
9,788 

46,761 
594 
46,167 

60,394 
57,160 
3,234 

188,471 
160,756 
27,715 

248,330 
202,928 
45,402 

6,629 
6,544 


13,043 
5,610 
7,433 

77,560 
22,903 
54,657 

56,844 
49,214 
7,630 

17,756 
16,693 
1,063 

48,317 
6,864 
41,453 


Value,  1914. 


11,808 
7,334 
4,474 
49 
2,266 
5,144 
1,901 
511 
301 

25,273 
2,709 

22,564 
688 
4,235 
8,710 
3,508 
1,484 
2,113 
1,984 

7,660 
6,346 
1,314 

28,463 
23,064 
5,399 

47,040 
343 
46,697 

56,838 
53,813 
3,025 

194,768 
170,886 
23,882 

195,482 
165,502 
29,P80 

3,842 
3,833 


11,581 
5,012 
6,569 

59,314 
14,036 
44,278 

48,008 
41,417 
6,591 

15,374 
14,599 
775 

33,057 
4,316 
28,741 


Increase  or 
Decrease. 
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Articles. 


Lard  substitutes 


Beef. 


Mutton 


Brandy 


Gin. 


Whiskey 
Sugar 
Glucose .  , 


Potatoes 


Total  articles  of  food  and  drink. 


Division 

of 
Trade. 


....  Total. .  .   

British  Empire  . 
Foreign  countries. 

....Total  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  countries. 

....  Total  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  countries. 

. . . .  Total  

British  Empire. 
Foreign  countries. 


....Total  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  countries. 


....Total  

British  Empire. 
Foreign  countries. 

....  Total  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  countries. 

....  Total  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  countries. 


. . . .  Total  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  countries. 


.  Total   

British  Empire  . 
Foreign  countries. 


Canada  

United  States.  . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Australia  

India   

Mauritius   

Denmark  

France  

Holland  

Argentina  

Brazil . ,  

Germany  


Value 
1913. 


25,720 
6,687 
19,033 

80,516 

80^516 

24,448 


24,448 

61,968 
17 

61,951 

24,797 
5,579 
19,218 

250,109 
250,055 
54 

343,172 
199,471 
143,701 

12,997 
464 
12,533 

52,631 
17,312 
35,319 

7,584,290 
5,026,750 
2,557,540 

464,214 
375,487 
1,861,607 
1,685,972 
508,523 
179,438 
105,865 
208,342 
313,894 
101,555 
625,316 
135,430 


Value 
1914. 


20,763 
5,403 
15,360 

10,960 
10,849 
111 

11.065 
11,047 
18 

55,403 
1,067 
54,336 

16,809 
5,212 
11,597 

239,117 
239,058 
59 

270,192 
134,785 
135,407 

12,103 
851 
11,252 

13,056 
7,963 
5,093 

5,975,953 
4,038,391 
1,937,562 

393,171 
311,974 
1,522,645 
1,311,778 
405,222 
121,038 
103,490 
141,124 
282,607 
10,400 
478,773 
61,823 


CHEESE. 

Cheddar  cheese  is  a  favourite  cheese  in  industrial  centres  throughout  South  Africa 
and  the  Canadian  Cheddar  is  in  growing  demand.  In  addition  to  the  increase  for 
1914  there  is  another  satisfactory  feature  in  having  direct  shipment  from  Canadian 
ports.  For  many  years  a  large  quantity  of  Canadian  cheese  came  to  South  Africa  via 
England;  this  was  of  course  a  great  handicap  as  it  made  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  price.    Every  dealer  interviewed  has  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  splendid  con- 
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ditioD  on  arrival  of  Canadian  cheese  in  cold  storage  direct  from  Canada.  In  some 
districts,  away  from  the  large  centres,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  smaller  cheese  weighing 
about  twenty  pounds.  The  increase  in  this  trade  over  1913  is  36  per  cent  which  is  due 
to  some  extent  to  the  restriction  of  shipment  from  New  Zealand  in  the  last  few  months 
of  the  year. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

Holland  and  Switzerland  have  improved  their  position  on  the  import  of  condensed 
milk  into  South  Africa  which  is  in  great  demand.  For  some  months  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  several  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  possibilities  of  securing  this  article 
from  Canada.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the  trade  seems  to  have  settled  down  once 
more  to  the  custom  of  securing  their  supplies  from  the  combination  which  controls 
this  article  of  food.  There  are  special  discounts  granted  on  rebates  at  the  end  of  a 
season,  and  as  deliveries  are  made  on  a  quotation  which  includes  duty  paid  from  the 
central  warehouse  in  all  large  centres,  this  makes  it  difficult  for  independent  lines  to 
secure  good  business.  Some  dealers,  however,  are  willing  to  purchase  from  other 
sources  and  their  names  may  be  obtained!  on  application. 

OATMEAL. 

Owing  to  a  fire  some  fifteen  months  ago,  which  burnt  out  one  of  the  largest  plants 
in  South  Africa  manufacturing  an  oat  breakfast  food,  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  imported  breakfast  foods,  and  Canada  hay  profited  to  the  extent  of 
$25,000,  having  a  total  of  a  little  over  $100,000  for  1914.  The  imports  of  the  Canadian 
breakfast  foods  continue  in  large  quantities,  but  a  setback  will  probably  come  when 
the  plant  replacing  the  old  one  is  completed. 

FLOUR. 

The  1913  figures  of  flour  imports  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  in  making  a 
comparison  of  trade  as  the  imports,  owing  to  the  continuation  of  drought,  were  far 
above  normal.  The  flour  exports  from  Canada  to  South  Africa  from  1909  to  1912 
were  on  an  average  $1,125,000'  a  year.  In  1913  the  extra  demand  brought  the  figures 
up  to  $1,380,000,  and,  as  for  this  year  the  imports  from  Canada  are  $1,159,000,  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  increase  has  been  made  on  the  average  trade.  Canadian  flour 
continues  in  good  demand  as  a  loaf  maker  and,  although  a  good  many  brands  are 
produced  locally  from  a  mixture  of  Canadian  wheat  and  the  softer  Australian  and 
local  grain,  the  demand  for  flour  of  a  good  Canadian  grade  is  assured  until,  at  least, 
such  time  as  South  Africa  can  produce  in  some  districts  enough  hard  wheat  to  preclude 
the  importation  of  either  flour  or  wheat,  as  was  suggested  in  evidence  before  the 
Dominions  Royal  Commission. 

WHEAT. 

The  figures  of  the  import  of  wheat  show  a  decline  in  the  export  from  Canada, 
amounting  to  $129,000,  but  this  is  in  comparison  with  an  exceptional  year,  as  the 
total  imports  in  1913,  owing  to  drought,  increased  from  $1,950,000  in  1912  to 
$5,260,000  in  1913.  In  the  four  years  1909  to  1912,  the  imports  of  wheat  from  Canada 
were  on  an  average  of  $140,000  a  year,  while  this  year  they  total  $315,000;  this  of 
course  is  a  much  larger  import  than  the  normal  amount  as  the  drought  continued 
in  the  first  few  months  of  1914,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  fuller  appreciation 
by  the  South  African  bread  consumers  of  the  quality  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  until 
such  times  as  South  Africa  is  able  to  produce  as  good  a  wheat  in  sufficient  quantities. 
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there  will  always  be  a  market  in  South  Africa  for  Canadian  wheat.  One  feature  of 
last  year's  imports  is  the  cessation  of  supplies  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
shared  in  the  1913  trade  to  the  extent  of  $260,000. 

The  samples  of  standard  wheat  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners 
for  Canada,  have  been  appreciated  by  importers  who  have  requested  samples  on 
several  occasions. 

PRESERVED  FISH. 

The  imports  cff  preserved  fish  into  South  Africa  since  1909  have  increased  each 
year  by  about  12J  per  cent  until  1913,  when  the  figures  reached  a  total  of  $1,120,000; 
during  this  period  the  average  imports  from  Canada  were  $175,000,  and  this  year, 
although  the  total  imports  are  $284,000  less  than  1913,  the  Canadian  export  of  pre- 
served fish  (salmon  principally)  is  $175,000;  so  that  while  all  other  countries  except 
France  have  shared  in  the  decreased  imports,  the  share  of  Canada  in  this  trade  has 
been  maintained.  One  firm  of  British  Columbia  packers  who  are  represented  in 
South  Africa  have  made  shipments  via  Australia. 

One  feature  which  is  difficult  to  explain  is  that  a  considerable  amount  of  Canadian 
preserved  fish  is  shipped  through  San  Francisco  channels  at  much  lower  prices  than 
are  quoted  direct  from  British  Columbia.  This  also  applies  to  the  better  grade  via 
England.  The  trade  generally  express  a  wish  for  direct  purchase,  but  of  course  until 
there  is  some  guarantee  of  deliveries,  shipments  will  have  to  be  arranged  in  Canada 
and  quotations  will  have  to  be  made  c.i.f.  various  ports  in  South  Africa. 


BACON  AND  HAMS. 

The  shipment  of  the  finished  article  in  these  commodities  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark.  The  conditions  required  for  securing  a  share 
af  this  trade  in  the  finished  product  has  been  submitted  to  several  firms  and  general 
particulars  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  508,  541.  The  figures  for  which 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  given  credit  are  nearly  all  on  declaration  of  origin 
when  shipped  from  England.  During  the  past  seven  months,  owing  to  restricted 
shipments  from  England,  the  South  African  bacon  and  ham  producers  have  been 
successful  in  producing  a  satisfactory  article  in  fairly  large  quantities.  There  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  high  grade  commodities  in  this  line,  and  the  Canadian  article 
will  probably  secure  a  large  share  of  the  trade  when  the  manufacturers  are  prepared 
for  export.  The  monthly  sailings;  from  Canadian  ports,  with  cold  storage  chambers, 
of  the  direct  Canada-South  African  steamers,  will  be  a  decided  advantage  in  facili- 
tating regular  shipments  under  proper  conditions  of  transit. 

FRUIT. 

In  the  tables  as  shown  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  shipments 
of  fruit  have  improved  in  value,  which  means  for  last  year  a  large  increase  in 
quantity  as  the  home  prices  were  much  lower.  Practically  all  of  this  American  fruit 
found  its  way  to  South  Africa  in  the  cold  storage  chambers  of  the  Canada-South 
African  steamers.  Full  particulars  of  the  arrivals  for  this  year,  and  a  suggestion  for 
securing  more  trade  for  Canada,  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  578.  The 
figures  as  shown  under  dried  and  tinned  or  bottled  fruit  indicate  a  good  market  for 
the  evaporated  apple  or  apple  ring  as  it  is  called  in  South  Africa.  The  United 
States  exports  of  dried  fruit  include  apples  and  other  fruit.  Under  the  heading  of 
preserved  fruits,  Canada  is  the  only  country  to  make  progress,  and  there  is  a  good 
market  for  the  tinned  apples. 
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VEGETABLES. 

The  imports  of  vegetables,  as  far  as  they  affect  Canada,  are  centered  more  on 
tomatoes  than  on  any  other  vegetables,  and  although  the  total  imports  have  fallen  by 
over  $79,000,  the  Canadian  trade  improved  over  1913  by  $1,700.  Direct  representation 
in  all  the  centres  of  South  Africa  would  bring  a  great  increase  of  exports  in  canned 
tomatoes  and  would  serve  to  introduce  other  lines  of  Canadian  canned  goods. 


FOODSTUFFS. 


The  total  trade  in  foodstuffs  is  21  per  cent  less  than  .1913,  and  the  food  imports 
from  Canada,  which  totalled  $1,960,000  last  year,  are  15  per  cent  less  than  1913,  the 
largest  trade  year  on  record  in  the  Union.  For  the  war  period  of  1914,  foodstuffs 
show  a  decline  of  $3,910,000,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  the  decrease  in  these 
imports  amounted  to  $4,000,000;  the  larger  decrease  for  the  five  months  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  due  to  increased  production  within  the  Union,  The  statistical  returns 
indicate  an  interesting  fact  relating  to  the  progress  in  South  Africa  of  foodstuff 
production;  the  proportion  per  cent  of  foodstuffs  to  the  total  value  of  merchandise 
imported  was  for  each  of  the  last  three  years,  and  for  1906  and  1908  as  follows : — 

1906   27.2 

1908   24.9 

1912   17.7 

1913   19.7 

1914   19.1 
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IMPORTS  OF  HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  schedule  shows  the  imports  from  principal  coun- 
tries of  articles  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canada;  the  second  part  gives  the 
totals  of  certain  articles  on  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  export  from  Canada,  and 
the  latter  part  gives  the  grand  totals : — 


Article. 


Axles,  bushes  and  springs  for  carts 
and  carriages. 


Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets. 


Cutlery . 


Tools. 


NaiL  and  screws . 


Stoves. 


Fencing  wire. 


Division  of  Trade. 


....Total  ......  . 

British  Empire... 
Foreign  countries . . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom. 


....Total  

British  Empire.. . 
Foreign  countries, 

Canada  

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Belgium  

Germany.       . .  . 


....Total  

British  Empire. . 
Foreign  countries, 

Canada  

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom . 
Germany  


...  .  Total.  

British  Empire... 
Foreign  countries . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom. 

Sweden   

Germany  


....Total...  

British  Empire.. . 
Foreign  countries . 

Canada  

United  States. : . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Belgium  

Sweden  

Germany  


..  .  .Total.  

British  Empire 
Foreign  countries.. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom. . 

Sweden  

France  , 

Germany  


....Total.  

British  Empire. . 
Foreign  countries . 

Canada   

United  States. . . . 

Belgium  

Germany  


Value  1913. 


60,526 
55,974 

4,552 
19 

4,230 
55,955 

69,256 
56,672 
12,584 
3 

6,695 
56,669 
1,821 
3,759 

104,556 
75,213 
29,343 


4,338 
75,142 
24,039 

86,444 
34,086 
52,358 
469 
36,304 
33,611 
3,287 
11,677 

71,653 
43,695 
27,958 
12 
7,167 
43,683 
4,956 
2,952 
12,078 

75,875 
38,463 
37,412 
8 

16,165 
38,450 
14,738 
1,530 
4,340 

319,548 
81,500 
238,048 
692 
148,188 
6,327 
83,418 


Value  1914. 


43,033 
38,766 

4,267 
33 

3,684 
38,733 

55,954 
46,168 

9,786 
13 

5,395 
46,155 

2,480 

1,824 

76,918 
59,629 
17,289 
1 

2,731 
59,626 
14,077 

66,297 
26,735 
39,562 
839 
30,023 
25,893 
1,894 
6,571 

55,893 
34,219 
21,674 
28 
8,358 
34,191 
2,778 
2,295 
7,824 

56,489 
29,899 
26,590 
41 
14,141 
29,858 
9,788 
315 
2,045 

214,283 
57,365 
156,918 
115 
93,892 
2,423 
60,598 


Increase 
or  Decrease. 


17,493 
17,208 

285 
14 

546 
17,522 

13,302 
10,504 
2,798 
10 
1,300 
10,514 
659 
1,935 

27,638 
15,584 
12,054 
1 

1,607 
15,516 
9,962 

20,147 
7,351 

12,796 
370 
6,281 
7,718 
1,393 
5,106 

15,760 
9,476 
6,284 
16 
1,191 
9,492 
2,178 
657 
4,254 

19,386 
8,564 

10,822 
33 
2,024 
8,952 
4,950 
1,215 
2,295 

105,265 
24,135 
81,130 
577 
54,296 
3,904 
22,820 
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hardware  and  cutlery. — Continued. 


Article. 


Fencing  standards. 


Other  fencing  material. 


Baling  wire. 

Wire  netting. 
Wire  rope 


Horse  shoes 


Sewing  machines 


Hardware,  N.O.D. 


Total  articles  of  hardware  and  cut- 
lery   


Division 
of 
Trade. 


....Total.  ....... 

British  Empire.. . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Belgium   

France  

Germany  


. . .  .Total  

British  Empire . . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada   

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Belgium ...   

Germany   . 


. .  .  .Total.  .  

British  Empire 
Foreign  Countries. 
United  Kingdom.. 

United  States  

Germany  


....Total...  

British  Empire.. . 
Foreign  countries. 


. . .  .Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 


....Total  

British  Empire. . . . 
Foreign  Countries. 


....Total  

British  Empire. .  . . 
Foreign  Countries . 


....Total  

British  Empire. . . . 
Foreign  Countries . 

Canada.  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 

Belgium  

France.  .  

Holland  

Norway  

Sweden  

Germany  


...Total  

British  Empire .... 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 

Belgium   

Sweden  

Germany  


Value 

v  alue 

Increase 

1914. 

or 

Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

OAO  I  OS 

ZUo,  1Z0 

— 

709,210 

17,807 

15,330 

2,477 

185,318 

78,585 

106,733 

22 

22 

"680' 

422 

— 

258 

17,540 

15,308 

— 

2,232 

154,593 

65,308 

88,794 

2,205 

834 

1,371 

27,514 

11,244 

16,270 

15,974 

9,483 

— 

6,491 

11,177 

6,320 

4,857 

4,797 

3,163 

1,634 

651 

363 

288 

1,153 

306 

— 

847 

9,674 

5,735 

3,939 

1  47A 

y-ti 

529 

2,174 

1,905 

269 

8,188 

2,398 

5,790 

VOO 

ZOO 

728 

7,205 

2.143 

5,012 

983 

'255 

— 

728 

481 

69 

412 

u,  000 

1  7r,7 

4,756 

54,895 

38,940 

'  — 

15,955 

53,085 

36,897 

16,188 

1  si  n 

z,  \j-io 

+ 

233 

119,354 

103,664 

15,690 

118,995 

103,540 

15, 455 

ooy 

1  OA 

235 

21.100 

19.241 

1,859 

20,181 

17,856 

2,325 

919 

1,385 

466 

68,814 

55,258 

13,5o6 

42,318 

40,542 

- 

1,776 

2(5,496 

14,716 

11,780 

632,544 

470,074 

162,470 

4(59,471 

359,940 

109,531 

163,073 

110.034 

52,939 

L,o4o 

■  ■ 

256 

71,863 

59,906 

11,957 

467,7-10 

358,387 

109.353 

4,607 

1,990 

— 

2,617 

3,340 

2,286 

1,054 

1,845 

1,340 

505 

5,683 

548 

5,135 

3,874 

4,162 

+ 

288 

69,678 

38,053 

31,625 

1,931,255 

1,382,486 

548,769 

1,119,620 

873,461 

246,159 

811,635 

509,025 

302,610 
654 

3,201 

2,547 

307,476 

227,020 

80,456 

962,535 

739,762 

222,773 

175,301 

77,576 

97,725 

18,228 

15,090 

3,138 

269,875 

160,062 

109.813 
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HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY. 

The  Canadian  metal  manufacturers  will  find  under  the  various  headings  the 
figures  of  particular  interest  to  them,  but  under  the  heading  of  hardware  n.o.d.,  should 
be  included  all  such  lines  of  metal  goods  as  are  not  specially  mentioned,  with  the 
exception  of  lamps  and  lampware,  tinware  and  enamelware,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
further  on  in  this  report. 

AXLES  AND  SPRINGS,  BOLTS,  NUTS  AND  RIVETS. 

The  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  continue  to  control  this  trade,  but  as  shown 
in  the  separate  tables  the  United  States  manufacturers  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  trade 
which  would  be  worth  while  securing  for  Canada. 

CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS. 

The  figures  of  trade  for  United  States  cutlery  and  particularly  for  tools  indicate 
the  possibilities  of  this  market.  Eepresentation  in  the  country  is  required  in  order  to 
secure  a  fair  share  of  the  trade.  In  tools  it  is  necessary  to  advertise  and  to  specialize 
on  quality. 

NAILS  AND  SCREWS. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  average  imports  of  nails  and  screws  have  been  about 
$310,000  a  year  and  the  average  imports  from  the  United  States  are  $35,000  a  year. 
As  the  continental  exports  will  be  restricted  for  some  time,  this  is  an  opportune  time 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  secure  a  good  footing.  Some  Canadian  firms  are  now 
represented  in  South  Africa  and  already  some  fairly  large  orders  have  been  booked. 

WIRE  AND  FENCE  STANDARDS. 

The  figures  of  trade  on  iron  fence  standards  show  how  badly  Belgium  has  been 
effected  in  this  trade.  Owing  to  a  special  production  of  cheap  iron,  that  country  has 
been  able  to  control  the  trade.  In  1913  her  share  of  the  total  trade  was  76  per  cent. 
If  it  is  possible  for  Canada  to  produce  an  iron  fence  standard  at  a  reasonable  price,  a 
large  business  would  likely  result.  Particulars  of  size  and  kind  wanted  will  be  found 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  522.  One  of  the  leading  wire  manufacturers  is  now  repre- 
sented in  South  Africa  and  the  samples  submitted  have  proved  satisfactory,  but  the 
prices  have  not  been  as  low  as  those  of  competing  countries,  and  until  such  time  as 
the  Canadian  producer  can  quote  c.i.f.  at  least  equal  to  the  United  States  price,  the 
orders  will  not  be  placed  for  Canadian  goods.  In  this  connection,  and  the  point 
applies  to  other  lines,  when  the  Canadian  manufacturer  knows  the  price  of  his  foreign 
competitor  he  should  not  base  his  own  price  to  include  almost  all  the  preference  as 
granted  in  the  customs  tariff.  The  export  price  should  be  equal  or  better  than  that 
of  his  competitor  and  the  benefit  of  the  preference  should  be  gained  in  South  Africa. 

STOVES. 

A  great  portion  of  the  United  States  figures  under  this  heading  are  in  reference 
to  oil  stoves,  while  the  figures  relating  to  exports  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden 
and  Germany  are  in  reference  to  cooking  stoves.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  these 
stoves  are  cheap  and  medium  grades.  The  Scotch  manufacturers  supply  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cheap  goods.  Complete  information  has  been  given  to  several  Canadian 
manufacturers,  and  some  of  them  state  they  expect  to  produce  a  stove  to  meet  South 
African  conditions. 

HARDWARE,  N.O.D. 

Household  hardware  of  every  description  comes  in  under  this  heading.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  average  importation  for  five  years  was  $2,380,000  a  year.  This 
is  a  field  for  many  of  the  Canadian  producers  of  metal  goods. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

IMPORTS  OF  RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 


Article. 


Rails 


Sleepers . 


Locomotives . 


Rolling  stock. 


All  other  N.O.D. 


of  Trade. 


....Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 
Germany         .  .  . 


....Total....  

British  Empire . . . 
Foreign  Countries. 
United  Kingdom. . 

Axistralia  

Holland  


....Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries. 


....Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries. 


....Total...  

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries. 


Value  1913. 


467,256 
401,119 
66,137 


2,773 
401,119 
61,375 

322,944 
266,519 
56,425 
66,231 
198,881 
31,926 

325,312 
312,685 
12,627 

620,018 
619,342 
676 

175,414 
139, 7  L8 
35,696 


Value  1914. 


632,582 
549,516 

83,066 
177,306 
5,244 
372,210 

77,199 

408,178 
362,969 
45,199 
67,702 
294,565 
31,066 

780,100 
754,016 
24,084 

861,732 
506,243 
355,489 

252,084 
215,580 
36,504 


RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 


The  total  imports  of  railway  material  into  South  Africa  for  1914  was  $14,650,000, 
of  which  the  Canadian  share  was  $930,000.  The  purchases  under  this  heading  are  not 
likely  to  be  as  large  in  1915  but,  on  the  return  to  normal  conditions,  railway  develop- 
ment will  once  more  take  place  and  Canada  should  be  able  to  secure  a  large  share  of 
the  business.  Several  industries  in  Canada  are  now  in  direct  communication  with  the 
railway  purchasing  department  in  South  Africa  and  the  South  African  High  Com- 
missioner's office  in  London,  England.  The  many  manufacturing  concerns  in  Canada 
whose  output  was  principally  in  connection  with  supplies  for  the  Canadian  railways 
should  find  an  outlet  in  this  market  for  some  of  their  material. 
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Article. 


Bar,  bolt  and  rod 


Girders,  beams 
buildings  


and    columns  for 


Pipes  and  piping. 


Plate  and  sheet  plain. 


Galvanized  and  corrugated 


Total  all  articles  iron  and  steel. 


Division  of  Trade. 


......Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 
United  Kingdom . 
United  States. . . . 
Germany  


...  .  .Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States . .  . 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany  


 Total  

British  Empire  . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom . 

....Total..  

British  Empire . . 
Foreign  countries. 
United  Kingdom . 

United  States  

Germany  


...Total  ..... 
British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany  


. . .  .Total  

British  Empire  . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom . 

Belgium  

Germany  


Value  1913. 


259,726 
232,389 

27,337 
232,389 

15,043 
3,561 

75,324 
44,059 
31,265 
3,227 
7,858 
40,832 
22,035 

391,068 
248,984 
142,084 
480 
34,572 
248,504 

78,256 
43,782 
34,474 
43,782 
6,596 
12,038 

412,073 
399,317 
12,756 
199 
9,170 
399,188 
3,070 

1,431,984 
1,149,939 
282,045 
3,906 
79,946 
1,146,033 
36,108 
159,286 


Value  1914. 


198,250 
178,600 

19,650 
178,600 

10,341 
2,288 

61,271 
37,631 
23,640 
568 
4,552 
37,063 
18,276 

320,523 
205,924 
114,599 
1,661 
22,166 
217,138 

57,059 
31,066 
25,993 
31,066 
17,633 
1,858 

265,182 
253,283 
11,899 


11,253 
253,283 
543 

,061,332 
873,725 
187,607 
2,229 
80,355 
871,496 
15,631 
123,347 


Increase 
or 

Decrease. 


+ 


61,476 
53,789 
7,687 
53,789 
4,702 
1,273 

14,053 
6,428 
7,625 
2,659' 
3,306 
3,769 
3,759 

70,545 
43,060 
27,485 
1,181 
12,406 
31,366 

21,197 
12,716 
8,481 
12,716 
11,037 
10,180 

146,891 
146,034 
857 
199 
2,083 
145  835 
2,527 

370,652 
276,214 
94,438 
1,677 
409 
274,537 
20,477 
35,939 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


For  some  years  past  the  German  imports  under  this  heading  have  been  increasing 
each  year,  particularly  in  pipes  and  piping.  Their  exports  of  this  article  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1914  amounted  to  $460,000,  only  $50,000  less  than  their  1913  trade. 
In  all  the  headings  under  this  entry  the  United  Kingdom  commands  the  larger  portion 
of  the  imports,  but  the  displacement  of  supply  from  other  sources  is  so  great  that 
Canada  should  profit  by  these  conditions  and  should  secure  a  good  share  of  the  trade 
and,  like  so  many  lines  that  affect  the  engineering  trade,  the  only  method  is  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  British  houses  and  be  represented  in  South  Africa.  The 
central  location  for  an  agency  of  this  kind  should  be  in  Johannesburg,  from  which 
control  would  be  had  over  branch  agencies  in  other  centres. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


Article. 


Dairy  Utensils. 


Hoes  and  Picks  (Kaffir). 


All  Ocher,  X.O.D. 


Division  of  Trade. 


 Total  . 

British  Empire  . . 
Foreign  countries 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium   

Denmark  

Sweden  , 

Germany   


 Total  .... 

British  Empire.  . . 
Foreign  countries. 
United  Kingdom  . 
Germany  


........Total  ... 

British  Empite  . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States.  . . 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany  ........ 


Value  1913. 


47,028 
5,551 

41,477 
394 
1,998 
4,210 
4,573 
2,171 

24,819 
4,573 

9,116 
8,696 

420 
8,696 

324 

350,528 
155,289 
195,239 
3,708 
165,403 
136,690 
28,363 


Value  1914. 


21,738 
3,933 

17,805 
450 
1,267 
2,729 
2,149 
2,204 
9,561 
2,149 

6,273 
6,050 

223 
6,048 

162 

336,511 
149,232 
187,279 

40,914 
161,515 
105,938 

24,860 


Increase 
or 

Decrease. 


+ 


+ 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Under  the  heading  "all  other,  N.O.D."  it  is  impossible  to  place  exactly  what 
exports  from  Canada  are,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  some  implements  entered  in  the 
past  as  Agricultural  Machinery,  had  been  placed  under  the  above  heading  in  1914. 
The  imports  from  Canada  have  increased  $135,000.  However,  under  the  table  shown 
further  on  in  this  report  under  Agricultural  Machinery,  the  imports  have  decreased 
by  $110,000.  By  combining  both  lists'  Canada  is  the  only  country  which  has  increased 
its  figures  of  export  in  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  point 
out  that  under  Dairy  Utensils,  while  the  total  imports  have  decreased  by  $125,000, 
the  imports  from  Canada,  although  small,  have  increased. 
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'  IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY. 


The  first  part  of  the  following  schedule  shows  the  imports  from  the  principal 
countries  of  articles  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canada;  the  second  part  gives 
the  totals  of  certain  articles  on  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  export  from  Canada, 
and  the  latter  part  gives  the  grand  totals : — 


Article. 


Agriculture. 


Bands  and  belting. 


Cranes,  elevators  and  lifts. 


Electrical 


Mining. 


Manufacturing 


Water  boring 


.  ..Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom . . 
Germany  


.  ....Total   

British  Empire. . . . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  .... 
United  Kingdom . . 
Germany  


.  .  Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 
Germany  


Division  of  Trade. 


...  Total  

British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom . . 
Germany  


..  Total  

British  Empire. . . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 

Denmark  

Sweden  , 

Germany  


...  .Total....  .. 

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 

Belgium   

Denmark  

Holland  

Sweden  

Germany  


....  .Total....  .. 

British  Empire.  .  . 
Foreign  Countries. 
United  States 
United  Kingdom.. 


Value,  1913. 


209,212 
123,022 
86,190 
41,817 
78,683 
79,496 
6,016 

141,141 
100,200 
40,941 


37,194 
100,200 

2,996 

62,863 
44,799 
18,064 
19 
10,530 
44,780 
6,790 

451,280 
141,992 
309,288 
7 

51,057 
141,985 
252,746 

765,986 
512,343 
253,643 
166 
161,191 
571,968 
11,273 
1,415 
73,939 

304,441 
206,587 
97,854 
160 
29,515 
205,329 
1,876 
10 
11,975 
702 
43,472 

37,353 
765 

36,588 
765 

36,066 


Value,  1914. 


101,052 
57,954 
43,098 
18,989 
38,072 
38,074 
4,715 

124,634 
87,058 
37,576 
41 
34,066 
87,017 
3,225 

35,232 
31,417 

3,815 
60 

2,527 
31,357 

1,286 

433,669 
178,272 
255,397 
106 
82,597 
178,166 
186,210 

703,362 
-160,565 
242,797 
668 
154,818 
459,897 
1,772 
19,945 
59,902 

312,239 
251,961 
60,278 
10 
19,779 
251,159 
8,327 
3,962 
3,167 
2,559 
19,674 

19,570 
2,731 

16,839 
2,661 

16,486 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
imports  of  machinery — Continued. 


Aktkm.ks. 


Windmills 


Pumps  

All  other  machinery,  n.o.d 


..... .Total.  

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 

 Total....  .... 

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries. 


Engines,  fire  and  appliances . 


Mining  buckets  and  tip  trucks . 


Packing  engine 


Printing  and  bookbinding,  machinery 


Sawing  machinery.. . 
Total  all  machinery . 


Division 

of 
Trade. 


......Total  

British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 
Germany  


,  Total  

British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries 

......Total...... 

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries 

.....Total.  

British  Empire .  .  . 
Foreign  Countries 

...  ..Total .  

British  Empire  . . 
Foreign  Countries. 


.  ..  Total.  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  Countries. 


.  . .  Total  

British  Empire .  . . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada   

United  States. 
United  Kingdom . 
Germany.  


Value 
1913. 


79,771 
19,011 
60,760 


60,899 
18,459 

115,861 
68,613 
47,248 

426,465 
344,762 

82,703 
2,945 

39,211 
341,522 

38,782 

19,692 
16,384 
3,308 

63,629 
54,251 
9,378 

36,386 
17,327 
19,059 

45,866 
33,775 
12,091 

7,539 
5,333 
2,206 

2,842,597 
1,741,419 
1,101,178 
45,224 

573,932 
1,691,125 

457,809 


Value 
1914. 


68,761 
11,367 
57,394 
75 
57,057 
10,995 

120,744 
67,173 
53,571 

388,640 
330,449 

58.191 
2;  691 

27,841 
327,648 

23,358 

11,023 
9,129 
1,894 

54,388 
47,712 
6,676 

31,640 
16,309 
15,331 

34,279 
24,094 
10,185 

4,166 
2,922 
1,244 

2,511,181 
1,632,702 

878,479 
23,056 

498,221 
1,597,072 

320,870 


Increase 
or 

Decsease. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  local  conditions  throughout  the  year  have  had  more  effect  on  the  imports  of 
farming  machinery  than  on  any  other  kind.  The  imports  have  decreased  by  half,  and 
this  is  about  the  proportion  borne  by  all  the  countries  exporting  to  South  Africa. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  great  demand  on  the  stocks  in  hand, 
with  the  result  that  at  present  there  are  a  number  of  agencies  with  a  very  limited 
stock,  and  as  the  prospects  of  securing  new  stock  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Continent  is  not  the  best,  Canadian  firms  with  agencies  in  South  Africa  should 
benefit  by  the  opportunity  which  presents  itself. 


ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY. 

The  figures  under  this  heading  show  the  hold  of  Germany  on  this  trade  and,  as 
the  war  has  cut  off  this  source  of  supply,  the  increase  in  trade  credited  to  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  the  United  States  is  a  proof  of  their  activity  in  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  Price  was  an  important  consideration  in  the  past  success  of  the 
German  trade  in  electrical  machinery,  not  that  their  production  was  poor  in  quality, 
but  that  they  were  built  to  specification  only  and  could  not  do  more  than  they  were 
designed  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  productions,  while  costing  more,  could 
be  depended  on  for  extra  service  if  required,  and  the  trade  generally  acknowledge 
that  the  British  goods  gave  more  value  in  wear  and  tear.  If  Canadian  manufacturer* 
of  electrical  machinery  are  prepared  to  make  a  bid  for  this  trade,  there  is  only  on* 
way  of  securing  it  and  that  is  by  establishing  an  agency  in  South  Africa  and  for  thi« 
trade  preferably  in  Johannesburg. 


MANUFACTURING  MACHINERY. 

While  all  other  imports  of  machinery  are  less  than  in  1913  the  imports  of  manu- 
facturing machinery  increased.  This  increase  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  general 
progress  being  made  even  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  1914.  The  prospects  are 
very  good  for  a  continued  increase  of  imports  under  this  heading,  and  Canada  should 
be  able  to  secure  some  of  this  trade  which  has  averaged  for  the  past  five  years  $1,500,- 
000  a  year. 

MACHINERY,  GENERAL. 

When  conditions  are  normal  there  will  be  a  renewed  activity  in  irrigation  schemes 
which  will  mean  imports  of  water  boring,  windmills,  pumps,  engines  and  other 
machinery  and  pipes  and  fittings.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  any  or  all 
of  this  class  of  goods  should  be  represented  in  South  Africa. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  TIMBER. 


The  first  part  of  the  following  schedule  shows  the  imports  from  the  principal 
countries  and  the  latter  part  gives  the  grand  totals : — 


AHTU'LK. 


Oak. 


lanufactured . 


Pine,  unmanufactured 


Poplar,  unmanufactured. 


All  other,  unmanufactured 


Flooring  and  ceiling . 


Other  wood  and  timber,  planes  and 
grooved  


Boxes,  empty  and  parts  thoreof. 


Handles. 


of  Trade 


.....  Total  

British  Empire. .  , . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

Japan   

Austria-Hungary.. 


....  Total....  . 
British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada   

United  States 

Norway  .   

Sweden  

Russia   


Total.  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada   

United  States  . . . 
United  Kingdom . 


  Total  

British  Empire. .  . . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada.  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  . 

Australia  

Russia  

Sweden  


 Total  

British  Empire. . 
Foreign  Countrit 

Canada  

United  States. . . 

Norway  

Sweden  


....Total. ......  . 

British  Empire.  . . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

Sweden  


...Total  

British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States 
United  Kingdom  . 

Norway  

Sweden  


....Total  

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States. . .  . 
United  Kingdom. . 


Value 
1913. 


20,152 
886 

19,26(5 
104 

16,703 
1,071 
927 

529,964 
33,042 
496,922 
31,924 
109,861 
106,012 
264,280 
15,897 

12,601 
746 

11,855 
282 

11,852 
464 

60,987 
29,076 
31,911 
10,509 
11,017 

1,046 
17,149 
14,354 

3,672 

258,533 
2,766 

255,767 
2,766 
4,387 
66,053 

182,651 

30,508 
13,108 
17,400 
12,164 
12,688 
3,236 

95,022 
15,038 
79,984 
71 
1,036 
14,210 
10,675 
66,094 

19,003 
6,529 

12,474 
374 

11,847 
6,155 


Value 
1914. 


15,650 
670 
14,980 


13,232 
1,298 
177 

396,942 
42,966 

353,976 
41,305 
87,283 
61,819 

183,592 
20,699 

5,407 
325 
5,082 


5,082 
325 

55,059 
20,808 
34,251 
12,813 

9,038 
674 

6,643 
16,738 

7,666 

143,305 
2,066 

141,239 
2,062 
2,025 
37,047 

101,545 

18,093 
6,274 

11,819 
5,133 
9,355 
1,827 

85,228 
8,413 

76,815 
23 
1,205 
7,922 

11,982 

61,935 

15,217 
5,848 
9,369 
782 
8,693 
5,066 


Increase 
or 

Decrease. 


4,502 
216 

4,286 
104 

3,471 
227 
750 

133,022 
9,924 
142,946 
9,381 
22,578 
44,193 
80,688 
4,802 

7,194 
421 

6,773 
282 

6,770 
139 

5,928 
8,268 
2,340 
2,304 
1,979 
372 
10,506 
2,384 
3,994 

115,228 
700 
114,528 
704 
2,362 
29,006 
81,106 

12,415 
6,834 
5,581 
7,031 
3,333 
1,409 

9,794 
6,625 
3,169 
<8 
169 
6,288 
1,307 
4,159 

3,786 
681 

3,105 
408 

3,154 

1  089 
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Article. 


Houses  and  frames . 


Staves. 


All  other,  n.o.d 


Total  all  wood  manufactured  and  un 
manufactured  except  furniture  


Division  of  Tradt 


....Total  

British  Empire. .  . 
Foreign  Countries. 

Canada   

United  States 
United  Kingdom  . 
Sweden.  

. . .  .Total.  

British  Umpire  

Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  ...  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 
Germany  

....Total....  .... 

British  Empire.. . . 

Foreign  Countries. 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom.. 

Russia  

Sweden  

Germany  

....Total  . 
British  Empire.. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States  

Dnited  Kingdom. 

Australia  

Sweden  

Norway..  

Russia.  


Value 
1913. 


50,392 
13,223 
46,169 
174 
29,589 
13,024 
12,408 

14,393 
1,055 

13.338 
13 

11,207 
1,042 
1,897 

56,984 
18,491 
38,493 
1,146 
11,862 
16,637 
7,052 
9,699 
4,492 

1,236,016 
188,716 
1,047,300 

59,532 
246,491 

87,108 

37,480 
541,198 
188,785 

40,520 


Value 
1914. 


51,992 
15,983 
36,009 
35 
20,677 
15,854 
12,942 

9,842 
649 

9,193 
24 

8,038 
625 
224 

38,-420 
15,679 
22,741 
1,200 
9,327 
13,609 
5,791 
2,985 
2,461 

892,806 
97,919 

794,887 
63,558 

294,502 
63.12L 
27,077 

374,602 

115,753 
43,924 


WOOD,  ALL  KINDS. 

The  imports  of  wood  of  all  kinds  into  South  Africa  during  1914  was  $1,690,000 
less  than  in  1913,  and  the  decrease  is  on  every  kind  of  wood.  In  pine  and  other 
unmanufactured  wood  (except  oak  and  poplar)  the  imports  from  Canada  have 
increased. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  South  Africa  during  the  year  had  a  serious  effect 
on  building  operations  which  accounts  for  the  decreased  imports  more  than  the  restric- 
tion of  the  supply  from  the  North  seas  due  to  the  war.  The  prospects  are  very  good 
for  a  revival  in  the  building  industry  and  as  stocks  in  the  yards  are  light  the  demand 
will  be  active. 

The  tables  of  imports  as  shown  above  indicate  the  source  of  supply  with  which 
Canadian  lumber  manufacturers  must  compete  and  it  does  seem  as  if  this  is  a  most 
opportune  time  for  Canada  to  increase  her  exports  of  poplar,  cedar  and  pine  in  the 
rough  and  of  flooring  and  ceilings  should  secure  a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade. 

The  figures  in  reference  to  railway  ties  are  shown  under  the  schedule  of  railway 
material.  The  South  African  Railways  department  have  in  view  the  possibilities  of 
securing  some  supplies  of  ties  from  British  Columbia  and  in  aspen  logs  for  match 
making,  one  fairly  large  order  has  already  been  placed  in  Canada. 
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In  manufactured  wood  the  imports  from  Canada  have  improved  on  handles  but 
the  supply  of  Canadian  handles  should  be  much  larger.  Of  box  shooks,  Sweden  has 
controlled  the  trade  for  a  number  of  years,  however  the  conditions  are  now  favour- 
able for  Canada  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  these  imports.  Trade  inquiries  for  large 
quantities  have  been  submitted  within  the  past  three  months. 

The  carriage  and  cart  material  figures  will  be  found  under  the  schedule  of 
vehicles. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER. 


Article. 


Paper  Bags. 


Wall  Paper 


Printing  Paper. 


Wrapping  Paper. 


Division  of  Trach 


..  ..Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States . . . 
Germany  

..  Total....  .... 

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom 
Germany  

...  Total  ....... 

British  Empire. . , 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada   

United  States. .  . 
United  Kingdom. 

Belgium  

Norway  

Sweden  

Germany  

..  .Total....  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  Kingdom . 

Norway  

Sweden  

Germany  


Value  1913. 


40,222 
34,025 

6,197 
34,025 

5,234 
426 

40,895 
36,501 
4,394 
44 
443 
36,457 
3,146 

183,564 
143,618 
39,946 
53,181 
1,385 
90,427 
6,471 
5,274 
10,976 
13,549 

75,770 
14,054 
61,716 
1,809 
12,245 
13,483 
27,170 
14,411 


Value  1914. 


36,218 
30,912 

5,306 
30,912 

4,488 
326 

27,154 
24,056 
3,098 
70 
87 
23,986 
2,334 

197,338 
149,691 
47,647 
59,261 
9,295 
90,325 
4,111 
6,192 
11,282 
15,061 

63,036 
17,140 
45,896 
522 
16,613 
11,727 
22,788 
7,216 


PAPER. 


Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  Germany  was  shipping  considerable  quantities 
of  printing  paper  to  South  Africa,  and  from  reports  which  have  been  received  they 
were  likely  to  secure  large  future  contracts  as  their  quotations  were  much  below  Cana- 
dian and  other  prices.  After  the  declaration  of  war,  the  United  States  increased  their 
exports,  and  Sweden,  towards  the  end  of  September,  made  quotations  which  resulted 
in  their  securing  some  good  orders.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  Canadian  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  as  several  Canadian  firms  are  now  represented,  Canada  should  share 
to  a  greater  extent  in  this  trade  in  the  future. 
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IMPORTS  OF  VEHICLES. 


Article. 


Bicycles  and  parts  thereof. 


Carriages  and  carts  and  parts 
thereof 


Motor    bicycles    and  parts 
thereof 


Motor  cars  and  parts  thereof. 


Power  lorries . 


Perambulators . 


Wheelbarrows . 


All  other  wheeled  and  parts 
thereof 


Division  of  Trade. 


....Total....... 

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries . 
United  Kingdom 

United  States  

France  

..  Total........ 

British  Empire . . . 
Foreign  countries . 

Canada  

United  States .... 
United  Kingdom. 
Australia  

....Total  

British  Empire  . . 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom . 
United  States  ... 

Belgium  

France  

Germany  

....Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada    

United  States  

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium  

France  

Italy  

Russia  

Germany  

. . .  Total  

British  Empire  . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom . 

Belgium   

France  

Germany  

...  Total....... 

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom 
United  States. . . . 

Germany  

...Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom . 

....Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States .... 
United  Kingdom. 

Australia  

Germany  


Value,  1913. 


229,309 
208,185 
21,624 
208,185 
2,590 
2,868 

41,905 
14,307 
27,598 

4,538 
26,855 

9,052 
679 

223,524 
201,378 
22,146 
201,378 
6,664 
3,066 
6,141 
5,702 

1,100,867 
594,081 
506,786 
157,178 
383,781 
436,795 
4,066 
35,300 
20,138 
609 
62,818 

35,953 
24,348 
11,605 
346 
5,276 
24,006 
2,287 
1,117 
2,875 

12,384 
8,816 
3,568 
8,814 
2,784 
764 

9,455 
1,386 
8,069 

387 
7,999 

999 

13,802 
5,079 
8,723 
1,188 
8,401 
2,540 
1,351 
220 


Value,  1914. 


158,309 
145,717 
12,592 
145,709 
1,498 
1,280 

27,556 
7,606 

19,950 
1,598 

19,652 
5,247 
771 

163,863 
143,560 
20,303 
143,560 
13,055 
893 
2,797 
3,190 

753,726 
453,528 
300,198 
127,727 
196,829 
325,493 
1,927 
26,933 
27,932 
4,732 
41,674 

26,735 
15,679 
11,056 
1,060 
7,568 
14,619 
350 
2,652 
484 

10,450 
8, 125 
2,325 
8,125 
2,191 
132 

8,102 
1,267 
6,835 
91 
6,805 
1,176 

17.262 
9,609 
7,653 
741 
7,356 
8,164 
704 
155 
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VEHICLES. 

The  imports  under  this  heading  received  a  severe  set-back  when  war  was  declared, 
although  for  the  three  months  previous  to  the  war  the  imports  had  dropped  consider- 
ably. Under  the  heading  of  carriages  and  carts  and  parts  thereof,  most  of  the  orders 
secured  by  Canada  and.  the  United  States  are  for  carriage  material. 


IMPORTS  OF  PAINTS  AND  VARNISH. 


Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value,  1913. 

Value,  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Taints,  not  including  water 

....Total  

141,491 

114,266 

27,255 

paints,  ochre  or  turpentine. 

126,546 

100,113 

26,433 

Foreign  Countries  

14,945 

14,153 

792 

390 

373 

17 

8,101 

8,837 

+ 

736 

126,036 

99,597 

26,439 
838 

Holland  

3,454 

2,616 

Germany    

2,404 

1,653 

751 

....Total  ,  

31,590 

22,097 

9,493 

British  Empire  

28,726 

19,308 

9,418 

2,864 

2,789 

75 

Canada  ,  

12 

81 

+ 

69 

United  Kingdom  

28,714 

19,227 

9,487 

1,970 

1,934 

36 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISH. 

This  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British  manufacturers  who  retain  their  hold  by 
the  quality  of  their  stock,  good  advertising  and  direct  representation.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  increased  from  $32,000  in  1911  to  $44,000  last  year.  This 
market  has  received  the  particular  attention  of  United  States  makers  with  the  result 
of  an  increase  last  year  of  $3,600  when  the  total  trade  had  decreased  by  $135,000. 
Canada  has  made  a  little  headway  on  varnish  and  about  held  its  own  on  paints.  The 
field  is  a  large  one  as  the  import  of  paints  for  the  past  five  years  averaged  $600,000 
a  year. 
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IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER. 


Article. 


Leather  in  piece,  excepting 
enamelled,  morocco  and 
patent. 


Boots  and  shoes,  men's 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Boots  and  shoes,  childrens' 


Saddlery  and  harness. 


Leather  manufactures,  N.O. 
D.,  not  including  slippers. 


Division  of  Trade. 


. . .  .Total  

British  Empire  . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  . 
Australia  , 

....  Total  

British  Empire  .  . . 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States .  . . . 
Germany  

.  . .  Total  

British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom  , 
United  States 
Switzerland  .... 
Austria-Hungary  . 
Germany  

...Total  

British  Empre. . . . 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom. . 

United  States  

Switzerland  

....Total.  .....  . 

British  Empire  .  . . 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom  . 
United  States .... 

. . .  .Total  

British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom. . 
United  States. .  .  . 
Germany  


Value,  1913 


196,281 
191,370 
4,911 
114 
3,307 
99,286 
91,970 

657,686 
627,559 

30,127 
627,528 

25,297 
2,455 

374,395 
332,363 
42,032 
332,339 
15,481 
13,57* 
9,095 
2,896 

186,386 
181,958 
4,428 
181,953 
1,648 
1,310 

69,587 
68,524 
1,063 
68,202 
635 

126,135 
102,199 

23,936 
101,962 
2,161 

19,337 


Value,  1914. 


156,243 
150,682 
5,561 
125 
3,060 
87,200 
63,356 

567,215 
542,348 

24,867 
542,335 

20,362 
2,317 

343,488 
297,618 
45,870 
297,606 
18,730 
17,003 
5,235 
4,154 

187,784 
182,736 

5,048 
182,735 

3,197 
881 

41,716 
41,076 

640 
40,991 

372 

79,662 
69,473 
10  189 
69,328 
968 
7,604 


LEATHER  IN  PIECE  AND  MANUFACTURED. 

The  attention  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  directed  in  a  particular  way  to  the. 
above  tables.  Although  the  total  decrease  on  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  is  about 
$600,000,  the  total  imports  on  all  lines  for  the  past  year  are  about  $5,425,000,  and  of 
this  trade  the  United  States  manufacturer  secured  $207,000.  As  seen  by  the  abov* 
figures  the  United  Kingdom  makers  control  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  as  they  arp 
making  a  good  boot  on  modern  lasts.  If  Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  are 
in  a  position  for  export,  this  is  a  good  market  for  a  medium  priced  and  better  graoV 
boot. 
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APPAREL  AND  SLOPS. 


Art  fell 


Apparel  and  Slops  

(Which   means  Mens'  and 
Wi uncus'  outer  Clothing.) 


Division  of  Trade. 


Total. ..  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 
Canada  ......... 

United  States  

United  Kingdom . 

India  

Belgium  

France  

J  apan  

Switzerland  

Austria-Hungary. 
Germany  


Value  1913. 


2,660,520 
2,502,290 
158,230 
24 
33,105 
2,479,792 
21,875 
11,080 
18,766 
6,497 
5,609 
4,622 
73,968 


Value  1914. 


2,248,720 
2,118,452 
130,268 
36 
27,021 
2,104,084 
13,714 
7,408 
13,154 
5.395 
5;  165 
2,788 
65,354 


Increase  or 
Decrease. 


Under  the  above  heading  is  included  all  outside  clothing  for  men  and  women. 
Early  in  the  year  some  small  sample  orders  were  placed  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
on  both  men's  and  women's  ready-mades,  but  the  declaration  of  war  brought  a  can- 
cellation of  orders  and  acceptance  in  Canada.  There  is  every  prospect  that  Canada 
will  be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  the  import  in  overalls  and  shirts  when  home  condi- 
tions allow  them  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  export  trade. 


BRUSHWARE. 


Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value  1913. 

Value  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Total  

£ 

62,329 
45,030 
17,299 
625 

2,365 
44,347 

2,077 
615 

2,418 

8,402 

£ 

49,590 
35,889 
13,701 
432 
2,521 
35,342 
1,484 
1,071 
1,729 
5,771 

£ 

-  12,739 

9,141 
3,598 

-  193 
+  156 

-  9,005 

-  593 
+  456 

-  689 

-  2,631 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  there  is  always  a  demand  in  South  Africa  for 
Canadian  brushware,  but  the  trade  continues  to  decrease.  As  one  Canadian  manufac- 
turer has,  however,  made  arrangements  for  representation,  Canada  should  in  the  near 
future,  supply  a  larger  share  of  the  brush  imports  and  at  least  reach  the  figures  of 
five  years  ago  when  the  imports  from  Canada  were  a  little  over  $10,000.  The  United 
States  and  Japanese  exporters  of  brushware  improved  their  positions  in  1914,  and 
with  the  Austria-Hungarian  and  German  supply  entirely  cut  off,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Canada  should  not  secure  at  least  $25,000  of  their  exports,  which  amounted  to 
$54,000  in  1913. 
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Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value  1913. 
£ 

19,103 
13,672 
5,431 
12,322 
5,413 
1,350 

Value  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Total  

£ 

22,457 
18,626 

3,831 
17,855 

3,838 
667 

£ 

+  3,354 
+  4,954 

-  1,600 
+  5,553 

-  1,585 

683 

British  Empire   

Canada  

That  South  Africa  continues  to  improve  in  its  farming  methods  is  shown  by  the 
increased  use  of  binder  twine.  The  imports  in  1909  were  of  a  value  of  $47,000,  and 
they  have  increased  each  year  until  they  reached  a  total  of  $110,000  in  1914.  The 
Canadian  share  of  the  1909  trade  was  $21,000,  and  last  year  Canadian  binder  twine 
was  imported  to  a  value  of  $88,000,  an  increase  over  1913  of  $^6,000. 


CORDAGE  AND  ROPE. 


Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value  1913. 

Value  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Total  

£ 

54,318 
42,753 
11,565 

£ 

43,087 
35,051 
8,036 

£ 

-  11,231 

-  7,702 
3,52£ 

The  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  secured  most  of  this  trade.  The  imports  for 
1914  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  $177,000  and  from  Norway  $25,000 ;  the  United 
States'  share  of  the  trade  for  the  same  year  was  $7,000.  A  Canadian  firm  is  now 
represented  in  South  Africa  and  will  probably  secure  a  share  of  the  trade  on  equal  or 
better  prices  than  competing  countries. 


CAUSTIC  SODA  AND  CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 


Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value. 
1913. 

Value. 
1914. 

Increases 
or 

Decreases. 

  Total  ...   

£ 

30,008 
29,936 
72 
1,807 

£ 

21,988 
20,914 
1,074 

£ 

-  8,020 

-  9,022 
+  1,002 

-  1,807 
+  966 

-  7,215 

+  5,903 
+  13,823 

-  7,920 
+  12,913 

-  869 

-  4,880 

556 

966 
20,914 

55,618 
22,916 
29,702 
22,842 

2,670 
21,632 

5,220 

 Total  

28,129 

46,715 

9,093 
37,622 

8,929 

3,539 
26,512 

5,776 

United  States   ,  

Norway  
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The  shipping  conditions  in  the  North  sea  during  the  last  four  months  of  1914  did 
not  affect  the  exports  of  calcium  carbide  as  much  as  was  expected.  The  demand  for 
the  supply  is  greater  than  ever  and  Canada  heads  the  list  this  year.  Representation 
in  South  Africa  has  steadily  built  up  this  export  from  Canada  and  it  was  particularly 
useful  in  securing  extra  trade  under  present  conditions,  which  advantage  will  help  to 
create  a  further  demand  from  the  increased  number  of  users. 


COTTON  GOODS. 


Article 


Cotton  piece  goods 


Cotton  hosiery  (underclothing) 


Cotton  blankets  and  rugs. 


Cotton  goods,  N.O.D.. 


Division  of  Trade. 


. ....  Total.  

British  Empire  

Foreign  Countries. 
United  Kingdom. . 

France  

Italy  

Switzerland  

Germany  


.....Total.....  . 

British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries , 
United  Kingdom. . 

United  States  

Japan  

Germany  


..  Total   

British  Empire  . . 
Foreign  Countries . 


 Total  

British  Empire  . . . 
Foreign  Countries . 


Value. 
1913. 

Value. 
1914. 

Increases 
or 

Decreases. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,754,769 
1,444,211 
31u,558 
1,441,389 
34,923 
79,697 

1  4  Odd 

14,  jyo 
152,438 

1,516,562 
1,239,364 
277,198 
1,236,900 
36,260 
87,110 

14,4/0 

118,816 

-238,207 
-204,847 

-  33,360 
-204,489 
+  1,337 
+  7,413 
+  79 

-  33,622 

696,051 
570,617 
125,434 
569,442 
16,423 
20,129 
71,218 

668,957 
551,037 
117,920 
549,981 
15,667 
30,744 
53,060 

-  27,094 

-  19,580 

-  7,514 

-  19,761 
+  756 
+  10,615 

-  18,758 

336,944 
220,718 
116,226 

289,300 
186,222 
102,078 

-47,644 
-  34,496 
-14,148 

385,195 
336,474 
48,721 

351,349 
304,525 
46,824 

-33,846 

-  31,949 

-  1,897 

The  imports  of  all  cotton  goods  in  1913  were  valued  at  $15,800,000  and  for  1914 
the  imports  were  reduced  on  all  entries,  the  total  reduction  being  $1,720,000.  In 
piece  goods  there  is  a  market  in  South  Africa  for  duck,  heavy  indigo  prints,  flannelette, 
sheeting  and  white  cottons  such  as  are  produced  in  Canada.  Cotton  or  flanellette 
blankets  find  a  large  sale  in  South  Africa  on  lines  very  similar  to  the  Canadian  goods. 
In  hosiery,  socks  and  underwear,  there  are  many  lines  in  Canada  wihch  would  suit  the 
South  African  market. 

ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL. 


Article. 


Electrical  material,  cable  and 
wire  


Electrical  material, 
including  posts . . . 


fittings 


Division  ot  Trade. 


 Total  

British  Empire  . . , 
Foreign  Countries 
United  Kingdom. 

United  States  

Germany  

....    Total  .  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  Countries 

Canada   

United  States  .  . . 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany  


Value. 
1913. 


250,669 
170,293 

80,376 
170,293 
4,977 

71,289 

263,768 
154,852 
]  03,916 
64 

29,578 
154,775 

66,635 


Value. 
1914. 


194,170 
172,500 

21,670 
172,500 
2,621 

18,015 

332,069 
157,506 

74,563 
188 

22,053 
157,239 

39,508 


Increases 
or 

Decreases 
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Under  the  heading  of  electrical  material,  the  supply  from  Austria-Hungary  and 
Germany  in  19131  was  valued  at  $380,000.  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  electrical 
material  of  all  kinds  should  find  the  above  tables  of  interest.  The  demand  is  great 
and  already  even  under  restricted  conditions  of  manufacture,  the  United  Kingdom 
makers  have  increased  their  supply  to  South  Africa,  which,  as  seen  above,  the  total 
decline  on  these  imports  amounts  to  $430,000. 


ENAMELWARE. 


Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value  1913. 

Value  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Total  

£ 

66,972 

19,557 
47,415 
19,555 
217 
43,972 

£ 

44,477 
18,611 
25,866 
18,585 
151 
23,662 

£ 

-  22,495 

946 

-  21,549 

970 
66 

-  20,310 

British  Empire                         . . 

These  figures,  especially  those  for  1913,  indicate  that  there  is  a  good  market  in 
South  Africa  for  enamelware.  One  Canadian  firm  which  is  now  represented  in  South 
Africa  should  make  good  progress  with  the  German  product  out  of  the  way.  The 
German  method  of  packing  to  suit  South  African  demands  was  a  feature  in  their 
securing  such  a  great  hold  on  the  trade,  while  the  cheapness  of  some  of  their  lines 
accounted  for  their  large  exports  to  South  Africa. 


FURNITURE. 


Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value  1913. 

Value  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Furniture,  School  &  Church  . 

Total  

22.765 

20,062 

2,703 

British  Empire  

14,085 

15,327 

+  1,272 

Foreign  Countries  

8,680 

4.705 

3,975 

131 

710 

+  579 

5,233 

2,575 

2,658 

United  Kingdom  

13,941 

14,639 

+  698 

Germany  

1,782 

1,623 

1,272 

Furniture,  N.O.D  

Total  

297,043 

205,763 

-  91,280 

British  Empire  

206,191 

143,631 

62,490 

Foreign  Countries  

90,922 

62,132 

28,790 

Canada ....   

13,768 

10,291 

3,477 

41,019 

33,090 

7,929 

190,841 

131,223 

-  59.61S 

Germany    

23,705 

9,915 

13,970 

Under  the  heading  of  furniture  in  the  South  African  Customs  statistics,  other 
imports  are  shown  such  as  carpets,  billiardware,  coir,  fibre,  curtains,  coverings,  flock, 
picture  frames,  horse  hair,  linoleums  and  mats  and  mattings,  for  which  no  tables  are 
given.  In  school  and  church  furniture,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  both 
increased  their  exports.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  school  and  church 
furniture  are  respectfully  referred  to  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  508,  542  and  572,  where 
detailed  information  is  given  on  this  subject. 
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Under  the  heading  of  furniture  n.o.d.,  is  included  practically  all  the  household 
furniture  shipped  from  Canada.  There  is  a  considerable  market  in  South  Africa  for 
folding  chairs,  kitchen  chairs,  dining  room  chairs,  and  tables  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
a  special  demand  also  for  cheap  furniture  packed  in  the  knock-down  state. 


GLASS  BOTTLES  AND  JARS. 


Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value  1913. 

Value  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Total  

Foreign  Countries    

United  States  

Sweden  

£ 

145  188 
59,053 
86,135 
141 
7.954 
58,867 
16,995 
20,394 
34,286 

£ 

102,712 
55,179 
47,533 
214 
9,629 
51,961 
1,868 
15,416 
16,119 

£ 

-  42,476 

-  3,974 

-  38,602 
+  72 
+  1,675 

-  3,906 

-  15,127 

-  4,978 

-  18,167 

The  fruit  jar  imports  are  included  in  the  above  table;  practically  all  the  United 
States  exports  to  South  Africa  under  this  heading  are  fruit  jars.    The  largest  imports 
of  bottles  is  for  bottling  beer  and  aerated  waters.    The  Germans  have  been  shipping 
a  bottle  for  this  purpose  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  the  British  manufacturers. 
The  supplies  to  South  Africa  from  Belgium  and  Germany  were  on  an  average  of 
$225,000  a  year;  with  this  supply  cut  off  and  limited  quantities  only  being  offered 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  opportunity  should  be  presented  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  submit  samples  and  prices. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Article. 

Division  of  Trade. 

Value  1913. 

Value  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Instruments,  dental  and  sur- 
gical. 

Instruments,  musical  

Total  

Germany . . . .  

Total  

Foreign  countries  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

£ 

39,030 
30,390 

8,640 
196 

4,467 
30,194 

3,548 

179,451 
41,380 

138,071 
3,134 
10,544 
38,095 

124,709 

£ 

37,690 
29,396 

8,294 
324 

4,928 
29,071 

2,348 

114,106 

35,296 
78,810 
2,329 
8,994 
32,857 
68,009 

£ 

-  1,340 

-  994 

-  346 
+  128 
+  465 

-  1,123 

-  1,200 

-  65,345 

-  6.084 

-  59,261 

805 
--  1,550 

-  5,238 

-  56,700 

The  figures  in  above  table  showing  the  imports  of  musical  instruments  for  the 
year  1913  clearly  indicate  the  German  control  of  this  trade,  which  they  held  for  a 
number  of  years.  Their  exports  have,  however,  consisted  principally  of  pianos  in  the 
cheap  and  medium  priced  lines.  In  the  higher  grades  the  German  trade  was  limited. 
The  lower  grade  pianos  cost  around  $90  f.o.b.  Hamburg,  and  their  medium  priced 
goods  averaged  $125  f.o.b.  Hamburg.  Several  Canadian  firms  have  been  supplied  with 
illustrations  and  other  data  which  should  be  of  value  if  they  should  endeavour  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  South  African  trade. 
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Article. 


Lamps  and  Lampware. 


Tar 


Tinware  manufactures. 


Di> 


of  Trade. 


Total.  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States  


Total.  

British  Empire . . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States 
United  Kingdom 
Germany  


Oilmans  supplies,  not  includ- 
ing soda,  rosin,  glue, 
emery,  lacking  or  blue  


Sausage  casing . 


Wool  piece  goods . 


Total  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada   

United  States  . . . 
United  Kingdom . 
Germany  


Total  

British  Empire . . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada ...  

United  States  . . . 
United  Kingdom 
Germany  


Total.  

British  Empire. . . 
Foreign  countries. 

Canada  

United  States .... 
United  Kingdom . 
Holland  


Wool,  blankets  and  rugs. 


Wool  hosiery  and  underwear 


Wool,  all  other  N.O.D. 


Total  

British  Empire . . . 
Foreign  countries. 
United  Kingdom. 

France  

Germany  


Total.  

British  Empire .  . 
Foreign  countries. 
United  Kingdom. 

Italy  

Germany  


Total.  

British  Empire.  . 
Foreign  countries. 
United  Kingdom. 

United  States  

Germany   


Total  

British  Empire  . 
Foreign  countries. 


falue  1913. 

Value  1914. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

58,831 

40,926 

- 

17,905 

19,258 

16,298 

- 

2,960 

39,573 

24,628 

- 

14,945 

19,207 

16,285 

- 

2,922 

21,201 

10,850 

- 

lu,351 

2(5,765 

17,690 

— 

9,075 

20,069 

14,041 

6  028 

6,696 

3,649 

- 

3',  047 

41 

- 

41 

10 

52 

+ 

42 

20,028 

14,041 

- 

5,987 

6,186 

3,099 

- 

3,087 

43,928 

29,513 

- 

14,415 

26,895 

20,294 

6  601 

17,033 

9,219 

- 

7^814 

2 

+ 

2 

9,319 

5,196 

- 

4,123 

26,824 

20,257 

- 

6,567 

5,192 

3,202 

- 

1,990 

67,484 

60,436 

- 

7,0-18 

52,977 

47,526 

5  451 

14,507 

12,910 

- 

l'597 

329 

630 

+ 

301 

8,054 

8,054 

51,271 

46,652 

-  - 

4,619 

3,941 

2,308 

- 

1,633 

13,686 

9,935 

3  751 

1,971 

1,676 

- 

'295 

11,715 

8,259 

— 

3,456 
9 

1,247 

1.256 

+ 

10,059 

6,846 

— 

3,213 

686 

378 

- 

308 

1,606 

1,279 

- 

327 

342,680 

286,729 

— 

55,951 

302,352 

253,627 

- 

48,725 

40,328 

33,102 

- 

7,226 

302,228 

253,565 

- 

48,663 

20, 256 

19,346 

- 

910 

15,266 

10,374 

— 

4,892 

292,157 

233,686 

— 

58,471 

254,995 

199,125 

- 

5f,870 

37,162 

34,561 

2,601 

254,685 

198,607 

- 

56,078 

15,574 

16,210 

+ 

636 

14,372 

12,616 

1,756 

92,987 

92,574 

413 

81,046 

82,574 

+ 

1,528 

11,941 

10,000 

1,941 

81,046 

85,506 

+ 

4,460 

2.330 

1,083 

1,247 

7,467 

5,983 

1,484 

69,796 

53,033 

16,763 

58,716 

47,126 

11,590 

11,080 

5,907 

5,173 
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WOOL  GOODS. 

There  are  many  lines  of  wool  goods  manufactured  in  Canada  that  are  suitable 
tor  the  South  African  market,  particularly  men's  and  women's  underwear  and  knitted 
outside  goods  such  as  coat  sweaters,  especially  in  women's  wear. 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

The  tables  as  shown  in  this  report  under  the  different  classifications  indicate  a 
decrease  in  the  imports  from  Canada  on  twenty-eight  articles,  and  as  was  expected, 
foodstuffs  figure  largely.  Flour  and  wheat  decreased  $345,000;  fresh  fruit  $21,000,. 
and  bacon  and  ham  $18,000,  making  a  total  reduction  on  foodstuffs  of  $384,000.  With, 
the  break  in  the  drought  early  in  the  year,  local  conditions  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  purchase  of  flour  and  wheat  returned  again  to  normal  buying,  but  on  both 
articles  Canada  held  the  market  better  than  any  other  country.  In  apples,  the  Cana- 
dian reduction  is  more  with  regard  to  value  than  to.  quantity,  and  the  reduced  imports 
of  bacon  and  ham  must  be  attributed  to  the  restriction  of  shipments  on  account  of 
the  war  conditions.  The  next  large  reduction  is  on  agricultural  machinery,  but  this 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments from  Canada. 

f  The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  motor  cars  from  Canada  was  large,  amounting  to 
$145,000.  In  proportion,  however,  the  position  of  Canada  is  better  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  the  total  reduction  in  the  import  of  motor  cars  being  $1,730,000.  Of 
the  balance  of  the  twenty-eight  articles,  some  of  the  reductions  are  very  small,  but 
in  other  lines,  such  as  flooring  and  ceilings,  carriage  and  cart  material,  furniture, 
wheelbarrows,  musical  instruments,  brushware,  canvas  and  duck,  wire  and  wrapping 
paper,  the  decrease  is  more  than  it  should  be. 

The  increases  in  the  exports  from  Canada  to  South  Africa  during  1914  are  very 
general,  covering  seventy-one  articles.  The  lines  which  show  a  considerable  expan- 
sion are  binder  twine,  calcium  carbide,  cereal  foods,  cheese,  tools,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, mining  machinery,  pumps,  printing  paper,  pine  and  other  lumber.  Of  rails 
and  other  railway  material  the  South  African  Government  Stores  purchases  werej 
considerable. 

With  the  increased  representation  in  South  Africa  of  Canadian  firms  there  are 
very  good  prospects  of  Canada  at  least  holding  her  present  position  in  the  trade  of 
South  Africa  for  this  year,  if  shipping  conditions  will  permit  the  filling  of  orders  and 
the  carriage  of  goods. 
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CUBA. 

Keport  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quilez.) 

Havana,  May  31,  1915. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  trade 
returns  between  Canada  and  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to  $3,730,- 
617.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  fiscal  year  1912-13,  the  following 
results  are  obtained  : — 

Import  trade,  1913-14   $1,664,902 

1912-13   1,498,924 

Increase  in  import  trade   $165,978: 

Export  trade,  1913-14   $2,065,715 

1912-13   2,919,664 

Decrease  in  export  trade   853,949 

Decline  in  total  trade   $687,971 


INCREASED  CONSUMPTION  OF  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Cuba  purchased  from  Canada  during 
the  fiscal  year  1913-14  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,664,902  or  $165,978  more  than  during 
the  previous  year.  The  Cuban  exports  to  Canada  on  the  other  hand  dropped  from 
$2,919,664  to  $2,065,715  or  a  decline  of  $853,949.  The  nature  of  the  Cuban  imports 
may  be  determined  by  the  itemized  tables  appended  below: — 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IMPORTED. 


Commodities. 
(1)  Printed  matter  not  mentioned 
(1)  Wood  pulp  and  newsprint..  . 
(1)  Lumber  (pine  and  spruce)  .. 
O)  Furniture  (used)  

Earths,  n/m  

Refined  oils,  n/m  

Mirrors  

Glass  cases. .   

Crystal  and  glassware  

Crockery  

Gilt  and  silverplated  ware.  .  , 

Iron  and  steel  bars  

Iron  and  steel  plates  

Tools  (fine)  

Copper  manufactures,  n/m.. 

Zinc  (manufactured)  

Pharmaceutical  products,  n/m 

Colours  (metal)  

Other  colours,  n/m  

Natural  tints  

Acids  

Oxide  

Chemical  products,  n/m..  .. 

Patent  medicines  

Vegetable  oils,  n/m  

Cod  liver  oil  

Paraffin  manufactures,  n/m.. 

Perfumes  

Cotton  yarn  

"      fabrics  (plain)  

clothing  (ready-made) 


Imports  from  Canada.      Total  Imports. 


1912-13.  1913-14.  1913-14. 

$       5,994             $                    $  4,533 

34,689  5,571  391,397 

262,649  207,257  2,520,646 

  908  68,858 

  114  35,321 

  9  577,420 

  3  78,790 

146  37  321,033 

130  131  587,397  . 

  34  293,535 

  748  179,854 

  425  1,129,879 

  69  890,031 

20    249,032 

  10  534,501 

  10  42,658 

49  7  226,624 

199  19  622,172 

7    94,375 

  5  854 

  2,134  213,832 

879    130,227 

  1  212,192 

10  20  547,535 

99    176,025 

48    8,679 

  10  27,964 

  3  606,450 

  48  324,834 

11  120  4,146,133 
  5  662,104 
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CANADIAN  products  imported. — Continued. 


Imports  from  Canada. 

Total  Imports. 

Commodities. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1913-14. 

,  ,  1,358 

1,016 

1  r  £  9  r  A 

7 

QC  no  1 

yo,zs-i 

1  062 

QQ  A   K1  1 
03  4,011 

Paper  in  sheets.  .  .  . 

.  .  5 

7 

256,903 

172 

649 

1  AA  1  ^  7 

Other  papers,  n/m  

347 

476 

1,181,407 

Blank  books  . 

29 

36,657 

Paper  (printed) 

4,520 

10,783 

134,975 

Books  for  accounting  

210 

150,354 

38 

163,206 

.  .  01 

174,392 

111 

.  .  lit 

979 
Ala 

115  364 

300 

**2fl  fiftl 

1,089 

8 

892,296 

7 

100,210 

2,107 

2,333 

1,161,628 

14,958 

18,154 

605,935 

721 

105,178 

424 

987 

QEfi  ICR 
O  0  O,  i  0  0 

61 

O  71  A 

Clocks   

199 

49,669 

Machinery  for  sugar  mills 

12  011 

608 

4,278,741 

Machinery  supplies 

503 

21 

774,338 

Other  machinery   n/m.  . 

32 

285 

2,267i319 

525 

77 

2,549^643 

Carriages  and  accessories  

74 

1,141,207 

296 

23,057 

Sailboats .  . 

433 

19,011 

Beef  (salted)  

369 

7 

6,732 

Pork  (salted)  

4,020 

3,317 

2,183,689 

Hams  

460 

206 

770,165 

7 

26 

405,063 

.  .  i-y 

138,492 

427,974 

530,546 

1,  i  bl,3bb 

A    O  O  Q 

7,561 

64,314 

1  AQ 

1  9 
16 

l)  1,|0 

^,14o 

16 

2 

663 

3,244 

17 

357,675 

Cheese  

992 

566 

472.439 

70,111 

292,933 

bad, by  4 

8,346 

370 

7,220,273 

675 

372,164 

Maize  

559 

2,445,585 

2,530 

4,468,123 

249 

97,047 

84,173 

71,329 

394,987 

o  o  o  c 

SO  ( 

6S.271 

,  .  ^4 

3,S18 

1,656 

1    A  (1  C   A  X  (1 

i,uy  b,uoy 

99 

756 

1    4  A  9  A  1  C 

492,331 

1,662,168 

.  .  140 

J.  y  ,3  o  - 

124 

19 

302,172 

Pickles  and  sauces  .  .... 

65 

253,103 

1,906 

899 

9  "7  1    Q  A  A 

z  (1,3  y  U 

45 

15,916 

44 

236,563 

28 

12,023 

Other  spices  . 

50 

20 

20,181 

111 

0,40o 

5 

1  ooc  1  oo 

i ,  ii  6  b ,  i  y  J 

18 

45 

13,853 

10 

203,729 

323 

351 

435,366 

59 

43.044 

366 

481 

2,157, 5S3 

Iron  steel  manufactures,  n/m  , 

126 

4,281 

1,731,475 

7 

71,S04 

44 

167, 91S 

$1,498,924 

$1,664,902 

$67,321,976 

(1)  Articles  free  of  duty. 

n/m. — Articles  the  nature  of  which  are  not  defined  in  statistics. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Keport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  May  20,  1915. 

MARKET  FOR  SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 

The  annual  imports  of  bladders  and  sausage  casings  by  Great  Britain  were  valued 
at  over  $2,500,000  from  1909  to  1912;  last  year  they  exceeded  $3,500,000.  The  United 
States  and  New  Zealand  are  the  main  sources  of  supply  with  Germany  third  in 
importance.  As  supplies  from  the  latter  country  are  no  longer  available  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  Canada  to  increase  her  sales. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  values  and  countries  of  origin  during  the  last 
five  years: — 


Bladders,  Casings  and 
Sausage  Skins. 


Denmark  (including  Faroe  Islands) 

Germany  

Netherlands  

France  

Turkey  

United  States  

Argentina  

Other  Foreign  countries  

Totals  

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Canada  

Other  British  Possessions  

Totals  

Grand  totals  


1909-10. 


2,894 
59,570 
15,364 

5,6*3 

4,789 
179,380 
54,744 

7,013 


329,443 


23,707 
144.083 
10,397 
1,731 

179,918 

509,301 


1910-11. 


2,560 
82,198 
17,546 

5,040 
11,109 
135,188 
59,360 
25,143 


338,150 


29,854 
174,459 
14,620 
2,439 

221,372 


559,522 


1911-12. 


£ 

3,716 
53,903 
20,800 
8,67S 
1,886 
162,722 
54,451 
37,079 

343,235 


30,860 
144,914 
19,818 
2,015 

197,607 

540,842 


1912-13. 


5,388 
93,424 
16,852 
9,140 
5,272 
185,156 
25,712 
23,362 

364,306 

30,352 
125,119 
21,689 
4,455 

181,615 


545.921 


1913-14. 


12,558 
92,174 
30,772 
8,199 
7,999 
163,343 
57,100 
40,223 

412,368 

37,740 
167,565 
14,244 

4,625 

224,174 

636,542 
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IMPORTS  OF  CORDAGE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 

Among  the  British  imports  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  war  are  cordage  and  binder 
twine.  The  demand  may  be  worth  consideration  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  With 
regard  to  binder  twine,  however,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  following  statistics  that 

although  supplies  have  hitherto  come  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  United  States 
U  by  tar  1 1 u ■  largest  contributor  to  the  British  imports.  Imports  of  "  unenumerated " 
cordage  from  Germany  should  be  noted. 

Cordage,  cables  and  rope  of  not  less  than  J-inch  diameter —  1913-14. 

Germany   £7,055 

Netherlands   7,351 

Belgium   24,864 

Italy   217 

Austria-Hungary   98 

United  States   993 

Other  foreign  countries   9,836 

Total  from  foreign  countries   £50,414 

Total  from  British  possessions   £4,626 

Total..  ..  £55,040 

Cordage.  Binder  or  Reaper  Twine — 

Germany   £  9,626 

Belgium   7,175 

Italy   1,806 

Austria-Hungary   836 

United  States   143,159 

Other  foreign  countries   613 

Total  from  foreign  countries                                           ..  £163,215 

Total  from  British  possessions   £4,296 

Total   £167,511 

Cordage  (unenumerated)  — 

Germany   £114,582 

Netherlands   23,335 

Belgium   52,477 

France   14,335 

Italy   18,632 

Austria-Hungary   19,548 

Other  foreign  countries   5,691 

Total  from  foreign  countries   £248,580 

Total  from  British  possessions   £584 

Total   £249,164 


INQUIRIES  FOR  STEEL  AND  WIRE  NAILS. 

Numerous  inquiries  are  still  being  received  for  steel  and  various  manufactures 
thereof,  and  the  demand  for  wire  nails  continues  to  be  brisk.  (For  names  and 
addresses  of  inquirers  see  Trade  Inquiries  at  back  of  Weekly  Bulletin.) 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  F.  A.  C.  BicherdiJce.) 

Manchester,  May  17,  1915. 

COTTON  EXPORT  PROHIBITION. 

The  export  of  cotton  is  now  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Eussia  (except  Baltic 
ports),  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  month  of  March  Great  Britain  exported  370,332 
centals  of  raw  cotton  as  against  165,672  in  1914.  Over  116,000  centals  of  the  increase 
is  accounted  for  by  extra  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Bussia.  The  following 
figures  for  March  show  the  necessity  for  the  prohibition : — 

Exports  in  Centals  of  100  lbs. 
1913.        1914.  1915. 

To  Sweden   9,491  959  15,407 

"   Netherlands   6,586        1,038  45,939 

"   Other  countries   23,829        8,467  41,314 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  there  was  a  further  improve- 
ment in  the  cotton  trade  during  April  in  all  departments.  As  compared  with  July, 
the  average  earnings  of  the  operatives  employed  have  increased  by  one  shilling  per 
week.  Returns  from  firms  employing  10'9,250  workpeople  in  the  week  ended  April  24 
showed  a  decrease  of  0-5  per  cent  in  the  number  employed  and  an  increase  of  3-7 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  The  returns 
also  show  that  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coal  mining  was  very  good. 


STOPPAGE  OF  TRADE  WITH  HOLLAND. 

The  stoppage  of  business  with  Holland  is  likely  to  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  Lancashire  cotton  trade.  In  ordinary  times  Holland  is  the  second  largest  buyer 
of  British  yarns — Germany  being  the  largest — and  latterly  she  has  taken  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  exports.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1915  Holland  imported 
17,165,900  pounds,  as  compared  with  11,392,200  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1914 
and  10,224,300  pounds  in  1913. 


COTTON  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

The  action  of  Japan  has  been  carefully  watched  by  those  interested  in  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  trade,  in  view  of  fhe  possibilities  for  the  further  development  of  the 
cotton  fabric  trade  with  China. 

The  extent  of  the  cotton  trade  with  China  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
comparative  table  of  exports,  showing  the  totals  for  the  first  three  months  of  each 
year: — 

1913.  1914.  1915. 

Yards.  Yards.  Yards. 

Grey  piece  goods   59,721,200         80,500,000  34,920,300 

Bleached  piece  goods   69,804,000  93,594,200  33,621,000 

Printed  piece  goods   8,009,300         17,121,100  4,815,200 

Dyed  piece  goods   29,740,000  52.198,500  22,457,000 

Coloured  cottons   2,001,100  3,380,300  1,310,600 


Total 
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SHIPPING. 

The  continued  improvement  in  ship  canal  traffic  is  reflected  in  the  latest  approxi- 
mate revenue  return.  For  the  month  of  April  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
65,000  as  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year.  For  the  four  months  the  increase 
is  £10,412.  All  the  vessels  arriving  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  carrying 
unusually  heavy  cargoes.  In  American  cotton  imports  particularly  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  season.  To  date  536,534  bales 
have  been  received  against  462,777  last  year,  and  there  are  about  40,000  bales  on 
passage. 

GRAIN  ARRIVALS. 

The  arrivals  of  full  cargoes  of  grain  during  the  month  of  April  were  more 
numerous  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past. 

The  following  steamers  arrived  from  the  Eiver  Plate:  ss.  Nairn,  5,500  tons  wheat; 
ss.  Don  Cesar,  4,500  tons  wheat;  ss.  Edale,  5,000  tons  wheat;  ss.  Reading,  5,300  tons 
wheat  and  1,900  tons  oats. 

Three  Manchester  liners  from  St.  John  also  arrived  with  about  8,000  tons  of 
wheat. 

RECORD  WHEAT  PRICES. 

Increases  in  wheat  prices  have  recently  been  recorded.  At  Nottingham  a  record 
price  was  attained,  being  an  advance  of  from  3s.  to  4s.,  bringing  foreign  wheat  to 
70s.  per  quarter.  The  rapid  increase  last  week  was  reflected  on  Saturday  at  Ormskirk 
when  Lancashire-grown  wheat  sold  for  61s.  3d.  per  quarter,  representing  an  advance 
of  4d.  per  bushel  for  the  week.  This  figure  is  equal  to  the  record  prices  of  six  weeks 
ago.  Oats  are  also  making  a  rapid  increase,  choice  samples  commanding  from  4s.  4d. 
to  4s.  6d.  per  bushel  of  45  pounds. 

fish  prices. 

The  advance  in  wholesale  quotations  at  the  Manchester  Fish  Market  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 


1915.  1914. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Cod  per  stone.        7    0  2  4 

Turbot  per  lb.        12  0  7 

Halibut                                                                                 "           1    0  0  7 

Finnan                                                                                  "           0    8  0  4 

Plaice  per  stone.      12    0  8  6 

Lemon  soles                                                                       "             21    0  10  6 


STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Manchester. 

The  following  figures,  for  the  past  two  weeks,  show  the  stocks  of  grain  at  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Grain  Elevator: — 

May  15,  1915.  May  8,  1915. 
Tons.  Tons. 
21,682  21.764 
4,659  5,120 
2,427  2.9S3 


Wheat 
Maize . 
Oats. . 


Total 


2S.76S 


29.S67 
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Liverpool. 

The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association,  Limited,  have  furnished  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  of  grain  in  store  on  April  30: — 


Wheat— Centals—  April  30.  March  31. 

White   5,734  14,739 

United  States  and  Canadian   728,693  927,778 

Black  Sea  and  Danubian   133,952  97,126 

River  Plate..   272,270  96,655 


Total  wheat   1,140,649  1,136,298 

Barley   centais.  88,454  119,987 

Oats                                                                            "  76,351  81,359 

Indian  corn                                                            "  888,451  910,985 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Arnaud.) 

Bristol,  May  12,  19 J  C. 

HIGH  PRICE  OF  CHEESE. 

The  cheese-making  season  began  with  favourable  prospects.  Makers  of  the  popular 
hard  varieties,  such  as  Cheddar  and  Cheshire,  seldom  commence  the  summer  trade 
with  the  best  qualities  quoted  at  100s.  or  more  per  cwt.,  which  is  the  price  now  ruling 
at  several  of  the  principal  trading  centres.  Supplies  decrease  to  the  lowest  level  in 
early  summer,  before  the  new  make  is  available,  and  prices  rise  in  proportion.  The 
figures  ruling  in  April  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  forecast  of  the 
trade  some  months  later,  when  the  new  cheese  will  have  matured.  The  present  year 
promises  to  be  an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  markets  will 
require  every  pound  of  the  standard  cheeses  which  the  country  can  produce. 

Cheese  is  one  of  the  commodities  the  value  of  which  has  been  affected  by  the  war. 
Large  quantities  are  required  for  the  armies  on  the  continent  and  at  home,  and  there 
is  little  probability  of  a  reduction  in  this  demand  before  a  large  part  of  the  approach- 
ing harvest  is  marketable.  The  diversion  of  nearly  all  the  imports  from  Canada,  New 
Zealand  and  other  outside  sources  to  the  military  centres  leaves  the  home-made  article 
in  possession  of  the  normal  markets,  with  the  prospect  of  realizing  anything  from  90s. 
to  105s.  per  cwt.,  as  compared  with  the  customary  65s.  to  80s. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  CHEESE  PRODUCTION. 

Present  quotations  are  not  as  profitable  as  would  seem.  The  20  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent  rise  in  the  price  is  offset  to  a  certain  extent  by  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production.  In  addition  to  the  greatly  increased  price  of  cows,  grass  has  been 
scarce,  and  feeding  stuffs,  of  which  large  quantities  have  had  to  be  used,  correspond- 
ingly dear.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  substantial  margin  will  be  left  for  the  makers  of  April 
cheese  after  the  abnormal  outlays  have  been  met. 

The  majority  of  British  makers  produce  the  type  of  cheese  that  is  most  in  demand. 
The  blue-mould  varieties,  including  Stilton,  are  scarcely  affected  by  the  present  abnor- 
mal conditions,  but  the  gross  output  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  hard  cheeses 
of  the  Cheddar  and  Cheshire  type.  British  farmers  have  been  urged,  at  different 
times,  to  emulate  continental  methods  and  substitute  fancy  cheeses  for  their  owli 
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standard  varieties.  They  have  not,  however,  realized  the  benefit  that  would  result 
from  adopting  such  a  course,  and  in  the  present  crisis  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  standard  brands  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  the  new  milk  business  has  encroached  to  a  considerable  extent  upojn 
making,  cheese  has  held  its  place  in  the  districts  remote  from  towns  or  railway 
S3  st<  ms.  At  present  a  pound  of  cheese  is  equivalent  in  value  to  a  gallon  of  milk,  and 
it  Is  probable  that  the  making  of  cheese  will  recover  some  of  the  lost  ground.  More 
money  is  being  made  i'.n  this  industry  than  in  the  production  of  milk,  and  is  more 
amenable  to  the  influences  of  a  rising  market. 

SUCCESS  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

Reference  lias  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  British  Industries  Fair,  organ- 
ized by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  opened  in 
London  on  May  10,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  successful  and  valuable  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  British  trade.  The  following  interesting  details  are  published  in  The 
Times : — 

"  There  was  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  The  number  of  visitors — who  are  restricted  to  bona 
fide  buyers  for  home  and  overseas  markets — was  much  greater  than  on  the  opening 
day,  and  the  exhibitors'  reports  of  the  volume  of  business  that  is  being  done  were 
highly  satisfactory.  In  fact  the  Fair  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
valuable  pieces  of  work  yet  organized  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  A  tour  of  the  six  hundred  odd  stalls  revealed  the  presence  of  many  foreign 
buyers,  and  one  exhibitor  mentioned  that  in  the  train  that  brought  him  from  the  north 
there  were  twenty  Scandinavian  buyers  on  their  way  to  the  Fair.  Another  stall,  that 
of  the  Nucard  Company,  which  makes  a  little  leather  case  with  a  patent  clip  to  hold 
visiting  cards  on  the  'tear  ofP  principal,  it  was  stated  that  orders  had  already  been 
placed  from  New  Zealand,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Russia  and  France.  In  the  stationery 
section  three  French  buyers  were  going  round  ordering  copying-ink  pencils,  which 
cannot  of  course  be  obtained  at  present  from  Bavaria. 

VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED. 

"  Nobody  has  been  more  surprised  at  the  volume  of  business  done  than  the  exhi- 
bitors themselves.  At  least  half  a  dozen  firms  stated  that  already  in  a  day  and  a  half 
they  had  booked  enough  orders  to  make  it  well  worth  their  while  to  have  engaged 
stands  in  the  hall.  In  the  glass  and  pottery  section,  when  the  first  order  was  placed 
by  a  Frenchman  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  business  had 
already  been  done  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

"One  prominent  manufacturer  states  that,  had  he  felt  justified  in  doing  so  he  could 
already  have  booked  enough  orders  to  keep  his  works  employed  until  next  winter.  The 
representative  of  another  firm  is  stated  to  have  booked  orders  for  10,000  gross  of 
British-made  buttons  in  the  two  days. 

NEW  FEATURES  OF  TRADE. 

"  Everywhere  in  the  Fair  there  are  new  trade  features  and  products  for  which  the 
United  Kingdom  has  hitherto  had  to  depend  on  the  foreigner.  The  toys  and  fancy 
goods  section  are  among  the  most  illuminating  examples  of  the  effort  which  British 
traders  are  making  to  push  ahead  in  spite  of  war  and  its  handicap.  Here  practically 
everything,  apart  from  the  "strong"  toys  and  the  expensive  ones,  represents  more  or 
less  a  new  effort  of  British  industry.  There  are  constructional  toys  and  cheap  mechani- 
cal ones  like  miniature  tramway  cars  and  motor  cars  from  Birmingham,  and  on  the- 
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British  industries  stand  slate  ornaments,  designed  to  relieve  seasonal  distress  in  the 
Welsh  quarrying'  villages,  with  as  many  as  sixty  or  eighty  separate  pieces  of  slate  in 
one  fan.  On  this  stall  also  there  are  Bedfordshire  leather  work  by  village  cripples, 
metal  and  carved  work,  basket  ware,  games,  and  a  delightful  toy — the  Allies  tossing 
the  Kaiser  in  a  blanket.  It  is  a  stall  which  shows  that  the  rural  worker  is  anything 
but  lacking  in  inspiration. 

One  French  buyer  declared  that  the  exhibits  were  a  revelation  of  what  British 
traders  had  done  since  the  outbreak  of  war  and  of  how  much  more  they  were  capable." 

THE  TRADE  OF  BRISTOL  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  financial  year  of  the  Bristol  Docks  Committee  ended  April  30,  and  some 
preliminary  figures  have  been  furnished  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  Canadians. 
The  tonnage  has  increased  by  practically  1,250,000,  Avonmouth  having  received  68 
per  cent  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  port,  as  against  49  per  cent  a  year  ago.  Owing  to 
the  character  of  much  of  the  shipping  the  dues  will  not  correspond  so  nearly  to  the 
tonnage  as  would  be  the  case  in  normal  times.  The  accommodation  of  Avonmouth 
has  been  tested  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  a  great  many  large  cargoes,  which  would 
have  entered  had  there  been  room,  were  diverted  to  other  ports. 

The  trade  of  the  city  dock  has  been  considerably  interfered  with  by  the  cessation 
of  continental  lines,  which  usually  provide  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tonnage  at 
those  docks.  During  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  however,  trade  has 
improved  to  nearly  the  level  of  the  previous  year.  Business  with  Germany  is  entirely 
suspended,  and  that  with  the  Netherlands  has  decreased,  but  two  important  lines  of 
steamers  from  Scandinavia  have  been  maintained  without  interruption. 

EFFECT  UPON  IMPORTS. 

From  the  statement  of  principal  imports  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
staple  trades  have  been  adversely  affected  to  a  comparatively  small  degree  by  the  war. 
Two  more  cargoes  of  grain  would  have  brought  the  grain  imports  of  last  year  up  to 
those  of  the  year  before;  the  import  being  over  4,000,000  quarters.  In  considering  this 
return  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  grain  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
eleven  months  ended  March  fell  6  per  cent,  while  the  decline  for  Bristol  was  only  2 
per  cent.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the  imports  for  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  4-3 
per  cent;  in  Bristol  5-6  per  cent.  Barley  20  per  cent  less  for  the  United  Kingdom; 
for  Bristol  18-6  per  cent  less.  Oats  30-5  per  cent  decrease  for  the  United  Kingdom; 
for  Bristol  10-5  increase.  Maize  13-6  per  cent  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
42-5  per  cent  increase  for  Bristol. 

The  decrease  in  iron  imports  is  due  to  the  fact  that  formerly  a  large  part  came 
from  Germany.  For  the  first  time  bananas  have  exceeded  three  million  bunches; 
this  represents  between  60,000  and  70,000  tons  of  the  fruit,  and  is  double  the  quantity 
imported  five  years  ago.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Koyal  Commission  on  sugar 
sent  cargoes  to  this  port  for  distribution,  the  import  of  unrefined  sugar  increased 
almost  sufficiently  to  compensate  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  the  refined.  Of  course 
the  natural  trade  in  beet  sugar  from  the  continent  stopped  entirely  after  the  war  broke 
out,  and  the  import  of  67,120  tons  entered  in  the  early  months  of  the  dock  year. 

Timber  and  deals  show  a  satisfactory  increase,  the  import  of  179,445  loads  being 
in  fact  the  largest  that  has  been  known  for  several  years  past.  This  appears  all  the 
better  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  for  the 
country  at  large,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  trade  in  northern  and  continental  ports. 
The  import  into  Bristol  is  generally  only  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  lately  this  amount  has  been  from  5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent. 
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Ad  interesting  feature  is  the  appearance  of  large  cargoes  of  feeding  stuffs  in  the 
form  of  broken  rice  and  rice  meal  from  Burma  and  Cochin-China.  This  is  practi- 
cally a  new  trade  to  Bristol.  During  the  last  month  or  two  four  steamers  of  a  register 
tonnage  of  L0,Y84  have  brought  over  15,0-00  tons  of  these  feeding  stuffs,  and  more 
cargoes  are  expected. 

The  following  are  the  principal  imports  into  Bristol  for  the  years  1914  and  1915, 
showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  case: — 


1914. 

1915. 

Increase. 

Registered  tonnage  

2,623,425 

3,871,717 

1,248,292 

PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 


1914. 

- 

1915. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Grain : — ■ 





1,274,924 

1,037,969 

— 

236,955 

513,522 

731,777 

218,255 

— 

Oats  

506,654 

448,270 

42,616 

Wheat   

1,904,984 

1,800,636 

104,348 

40  280 

46  222 

Total  Grain 

4,139,364 

4,064,874 

74,490 

Fl(  ur  and  meal  ...   

  Tons. 

37.011 

37,257 

216 

Oilcake   

3,453 

1,806 

1,647 

130,589 

133,636 

2,947 

23,260 

34,842 

11,582 

64,131 

25, 166 

38,665 

2,941,416 

3,063,038 

121,622 

Provisions  :  — 

  Ton«. 

538 

806 

268 

18,404 

13,959 

4,445 

Lard  

9,454 

10,045 

591 

Meats  :— 

6,093 

7,233 

1,140 

Salted  

617 

522 

95 

8,699 

8,034 

665 

1,211 

1,032 

179 

45,016 

41,631 

3,385 

Seeds  :— 

  Tons. 

441 

287 

154 

78,333 

58,598 

19,735 

6,173 

10,279 

4,106 

Sugar  :  — 

Kenned  

83,622 

67,120 

21,502 

598 

20,266 

19,638 

172,752 

179,445 

6,693 
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FRENCH  FROZEN  MEAT  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  cable  from  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Cana- 
dian Commissioner  General  at  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  the  French  Government  has 
been  authorized  to  contract  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  frozen  meat 
annually  during  the  next  five  years.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Canadians  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  supply. 


FACILITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  Consul-General  for  Canada,  Mr.  Henri  Martin,  has  requested  the 
Department  to  correct  certain  reports  which  have  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
the  exchange  of  products  between  Canada  and  Switzerland  have  been  rendered 
difficult,  owing  it  was  alleged  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  country  was  completely 
isolated  in  the  centre  of  Europe  between  four  belligerent  nations,  and  that  with  the 
entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  had  been  shut  off  from  any  outlet  to  the  sea.  In  this 
connection  the  Consul-General  has  received  a  cable  from  the  Swiss  Political  Depart- 
ment in  Berne,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

"  There  is  no  interruption  of  traffic  between  Switzerland  and  foreign 
countries.  All  said  traffic  goes  through  French  ports  direct  or  via  Great 
Britain.  The  route  through  Rotterdam  could  also  be  used  but  sailing  oppor- 
tunities are  less  frequent  from  Holland." 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  according  to  a  recent  agreement  with  the  Swiss 
National  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  payments  intended  for  Switzer- 
land can  be  made  in  Canada  through  the  channel  of  offices  of  the  latter  bank. 


FISH  PACKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  580  reference  was  made  to  negotiations  then  in  progress 
between  the  Government  and  a  New  York  syndicate  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  a  fish  packing  establishment  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  St.  John's,  has  now  informed  the  Department  that  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion having  been  passed  it  is  thought  that  the  company  will  begin  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  installation  of  machinery  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  local  concern  to  be  absorbed  by  the  new  company  is  one  which  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  by  a  manager  who  is  already  known  to  Canadian  importers 
of  shredded  and  boneless  fish,  and  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  concern.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plans  the  new  building  which  is  to  be  finished  by  the  last  of  August  or  the 
first  of  September,  and  is  to  be  one  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  and  two  stories 
high.  Until  then,  however,  the  old  plant  will  be  utilized.  The  new  industry  when 
in  full  running  order  will  furnish  employment,  it  is  stated,  for  about  1,000  men  and 
girls.  Motor  boats  are  to  be  used  in  conveying  fish  from  the  fishing  grounds  to  the 
packing  establishment.  As  the  premises  will  not  be  finished  till  late  in  the  season 
the  output  for  this  year  cannot  be  correctly  estimated,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  will 
approximate  between  three  hundred  thousand  and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  boneless  codfish.  Salmon,  trout,  eels,  tinned  fruits  and  cod-oil  are  also  included 
in  the  prospective  output  of  the  new  industry. 
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INQUIRY  FOR  CHAIR  PARTS  AND  DOWELS. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  764,  appearing  in  this  number, 
which  iv tors  to  a  London  tinn  open  to  place  orders  for  considerable  quantities  of  chair 
parts  and  also  of  dowels.  Samples  of  the  chair  parts  and  of  the  dowels  are  being  for- 
warded to  the  department  where  they  may  be  seen  on  application  when  received.  (Kefer 
File  A.-810.) 

The  following  particulars  giving  the  specifications  for  the  chair  parts  and  dowel 
sticks  desired  should  give  Canadian  manufacturers  a  good  indication  as  to  British 
requirements  For  the  articles  in  question: — 

CHAIR  PARTS. 


Sample.  Description.  Quantity  Required. 

A100              Four  feet   4,000 

100              Fronts   2,000 

95  5-inch  spindle   5,000 

97              Leg   .  4,000 

97              Stretcher  side   2,000 

97                    "         middle   1,000 

96  Four  feet   4,000 

96               Fronts   2,000 

95              Roman  spindle   4,000 


Y94  Sets  consisting  of  2  legs,  2  rails,  5  spindles — 1,000  sets. 

Manufacturers  must  guarantee  bulk  equal  to  samples  supplied  and  the  wood  must 
be  thoroughly  seasoned.  Stock  to  be  supplied  in  birch,  beech  or  ash.  Manufacturers 
must  state  which  wood  they  can  supply  and  forward  three  or  four  samples  with  the 
quotations. 

Prices  must  be  quoted  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  other  seaport,  or  better  still,  c.i.f.  London 
or  Liverpool.  If  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  the  rate  of  freight  must  be  stated  from  port  of 
shipment  to  London  or  Liverpool. 

Prices  should  be  quoted  per  1,000  pieces  and  must  include  cost  of  bags  or  rough 
cases. 

Terms  of  payment. — Cash  against  documents,  seven  days  sight  draft  through 
London  bank,  less  5  per  cent  spot  cash  discount. 

DOWEL  STICKS. 

f-inch,  extra  smooth,  beech  preferred,  12  inch,  13  inch,  14  inch,  15  inch,  16  inch,  18 
inch  or  multiples. 

f-inch,  ordinary,  in  birch,  beech,  maple  or  white  birch,  12  inch,  13  inch,  14  inch,  15 

inch,  16  inch,  18  inch  or  multiples, 
ts-inch,  extra  smooth,  12  inch,  14  inch,  16  inch  or  multiples,  in  beech. 
l-inch,  ordinary,  in  beech,  12  inch,  14  inch,  16  inch  or  multiples. 
^s-inch,  ordinary,,  in  beech,  18  inch,  24  inch,  36  inch,  42  inch  or  multiples, 
f-inch,  ordinary,  in  beech  or  birch,  18  inch,  24  inch,  36  inch,  42  inch  48  inch, 
tfe-inch,  ordinary,  in  beech,  18  inch,  24  inch,  36  inch,  42  inch, 
^-inch,  ordinary,  in  beech,  18  inch,  24  inch,  36  inch,  42  inch. 

£-inch,  iV-inch,  f-inch,  TVinch,  £-inch  x  2^-inch  quote  for  10  to  20,000  of  each 
size,  also  same  in  grooved  dowels. 

For  dowel  sticks,  quote  per  1,000  pieces;  the  quantity  required  is  5  to  10  tons; 
samples  must  accompany  quotations. 

All  quotations  should  be  made  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  or  better  still  c.i.f.  London  or 
Liverpool.    Freight  rates  must  accompany  all  quotations. 

Cash  against  documents,  seven  days  sight  draft  through  London  bankers,  less  5 
per  cent  spot  cash  discount. 
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CANADIAN  SAILINGS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  Department  publishes  each  month  a  list  of  steamship  sailings  by  Canadian 
lines  to  British  and  other  foreign  ports,  as  furnished  by  the  steamship  companies. 
The  explanation  of  the  form  in  which  these  appear,  as  under,  is  simply  that  under  the 
heading  of  countries  are  arranged  the  ports  of  destination  for  the  various  steamship 
lines,  the  ports  of  departure,  and  the  names  of  vessels  and  dates  of  sailing. 

The  following  information  is  for  the  month  of  July.  Owing  to  present  dis- 
turbed conditions  it  must  be  understood  that  the  sailings  appended  below  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  steamship  companies : — 

Australia. 

To  Sydney — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Malcura, 
July  7 ;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  July  7. 

British  West  Indies. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company: 
From  Halifax,  Caraquet,  July  2;  from  Halifax,  Chignecto,  July  30;  from  St.  John, 
Chignecto,  July  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company:  From  St.  John,  Clialeur,  July  4;  from  Halifax, 
Chaleur,  July  16. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Jamaica — Pickford  &  Black  Line:  From  Halifax,. 
Amanda,  July  3. 

Fiji. 

To  Suva — Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver,  Makura, 
July  7 ;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  July  7. 

Great  Britain. 

To  Avonmouth — Dominion  Line:  From  Montreal,  Englishman,  July  10. 
To  Liverpool — White  Star-Dominion  Line:   From  Montreal,  Norsman,  July  3; 
Megantic,  July  10;  Northland,  July  24;  Irishman,  July  30. 

Hawaii. 

To  Honolulu — Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Makura,  July  7 ;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  July  7. 

New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland — 'Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line:  From  Vancouver, 
Makura,  July  7;  from  Victoria,  Makura,  July  7. 

South  Africa. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay — Kb ler 
Dempster  &  Company,  Ltd.:  From  St.  John,  N.B.,  Kaduna,  June  25. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
tions  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  12,  1915: — 

Cheese — 

Bristol   97/         98/  per  cwt. 

Liverpool   -  -  h 

London   94/  98/ 

Glasgow  .-  .  .  -  - 

Butter — None  reported. 

Bacon  (Sides) — 

Bristol     80/         84/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool..       81/         84/  u 

London   ...  80/  85/ 

Glasgow   84/  86/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool     73/         76/  n 

London  

Glasgow     70/  72/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   74/  76/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   73/  77/  .t 

London   72/  76/ 

Glasgow   ... 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 

This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  May  15,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living- 
Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses   


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton     ii  H  ii   

Pork        ..  ,.  ,.  

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)   n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon      »  ■ 

Beef   ,« 

Hams   ii 

Pork   h 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Salted    

Meat  preserved  otherwise  thanbysalting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  ,. 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter    ,i 

Margarine   h 

Cheese  »     n 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums   n 

Milk,  cream    

Milk,  condensed ...    . .  ,    . .  .  n 

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   u 

Eggs  Gt.  Hnd. 

Poultry  Value  £ 

Game      n 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Lard   n 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat  , 

Wheatmeal  and  flour   n 

Barley     n 

Oats   H 

Peas    ,   ii 

Maize  or  Indian  corn     u 

Beans  


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities. 


1914. 


52 


191 


214,500 
161,405 
11,222 


72,330 
27,222 
38,579 

*228" 
23,550 
13 

386,188 
19,902 
14 
2,686 
31,996 


1,375,700 
206,300 
194,500 
234,300 
20,800 
760,700 
160 


1915. 


21 

562 


169,295 
131,266 
1,140 


17,096 

14,561 

95,981 

101,667 

276 

896 

20,293 

17,511 

3,958 

2,214 

2,674 

2,692 

6,335 

25,169 

67,307  1 
5,307 

95  1 
819 


69,090 
32,018 
37,150 


27,578 
39 
88,812 
3,289 
12 
4,874 
33,709 


2,147,100 
240,600 
274,000 
200,400 

20,670 
387,100 

14,740 


20,414 

92 
55 
2,530 
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BRITISH  SHORTAGE  OF  SPELTER. 

A  trade  inquiry  for  1,000  tons  of  spelter  and  particulars  with  reference  to  the 
presenl  shortage  of  this  article  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  published  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  Xo.  5*37.  The  following-  extract  from  the  Ironmonger  with  reference  to  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  British  supply  of  spelter  should  therefore  be  of  interest. 

INCREASE  IN  PRICE. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  war,  spelter  prices  had  not  shown  any  great  variation, 
a  few  shillings  per  ton  up  or  down  being  considered  a  fairly  brisk  movement.  Latterly, 
with  the  Belgian  and  German  markets  closed  owing  to  the  war,  the  advance  in  price 
has  been  phenomenal,  possibly  eclipsing  in  comparison  any  movement  in  prices  that 
has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world's  metal  markets.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  normal  value  of  ordinary  commercial  spelter  in  peace  time  has  usually  been  about 
£22  per  ton  and  that  the  metal  has  recently  changed  hands  at  over  £68,  an  advance 
of  well  over  200  per  cent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  spelter  has  commanded  more 
attention  from  speculators  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  speculation 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  upward  run  of  prices.  There  does  not  seem  much  justi- 
fication otherwise  for  the  quotations  that  are  now  ruling,  as  the  demand  from 
consumers  it  is  thought  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  world's  supply  of  spelter  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  the  prices  are  maintained  at  their  present  level,  many  consumers 
will  be  busily  engaged  seeking  substitutes.  Already  many  users  of  galvanized 
sheets  are  turning  to  japanned  black  sheets,  and  other  branches  of  industry  are  also 
using  substitutes  wherever  they  possibly  can. 

The  producers  in  the  United  States  are  believed  to  have  regulated  their  output 
to  the  present  demands  and  even  if  these  demands  are  increased  it  is  thought  that 
the  American  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  satisfy  them,  some  of  the  smelters  having 
enlarged  their  plants.  But  it  is  assumed  that  the  producers  are  either  holding  back 
stocks  with  the  intention  of  pushing  prices  up  still  further,  or  that  they  have  not 
been  working  to  their  full  capacity,  although  they  have  repeatedly  been  reported  as 
doing  so 

DEMAND  FOR  SPELTER. 

The  alleged  shortage  of  spelter  is  occasioning  the  gravest  anxiety  among  manu- 
facturers. Spelter  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war — it 
represents,  for  example,  three-tenths  of  every  pound  of  cartridge  metal  produced — 
and  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  is  bound  to  react  unfavourably  upon  the 
production  of  war  material,  as  well  as  upon  the  general  trade  in  metal  goods.  As 
much  as  £70  per  ton  has  been  paid  lately  for  small  quantities  of  the  metal  to  meet 
urgent  Government  requirements;  while  for  99-9  quality,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  are  now  being  used,  £90  has  been  paid,  and  £100  has  been  asked.  We  have 
for  some  time  witnessed  the  unusual  spectacle  of  copper  sheets  being  offered  at  lower 
prices  than  brass  sheets,  and  now  spelter  of  high  purity  is  actually  dearer  *than 
copper  ingots.  Where  Government  work  is  concerned,  the  shortage  is  perhaps  a  more 
serious  matter  than  the  price,  but  for  the  purposes  of  general  trade  both  are  important, 
for  at  the  prices  now  asked  spelter  cannot  be  used  for  general  brass-foundry  work  or 
for  general  galvanizing  purposes,  because  it  makes  the  cost  of  the  finished  articles 
prohibitive.  The  situation  is  now  such  that  many  firms  which  use  large  quantities 
of  spelter  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  being   compelled   to   suspend  operations. 
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Naturally,  they  do  not  like  the  prospect,  for  they  realize  the  effect  that  such  a 
suspension  is  likely  to  have,  especially  if  prolonged,  upon  the  value  of  their  goodwill. 
That  raises  the  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  alleged  shortage  of  spelter  to  one  of 
first-rate  importance,  and  certain  large  users  have  made  it  their  business  to  institute 
close  inquiries  at  seaports  and  other  places  where  stocks  are  likely  to  be  held,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  metal  is  really  as  scarce  as  it  has  been  made  out  to 
be.  They  have  laid  the  results  of  their  investigations  before  the  Government  Depart- 
ments interested,  and  what  those  results  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
users  are  hopeful  that  prompt  measures  will  be  taken  to  relieve  the  situation. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  ZINC  CONCENTRATES. 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  for  some  time  past,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  United 
States  smelters  stepping  in  to  secure  the  Australian  zinc  concentrates  which  the 
producers  were  under  contract  to  supply  to  German  smelters,  that  some  means  would 
be  found  to  smelt  these  concentrates  in  this  country,  or  in  Australia.  These  hopes 
have  now  been  dissipated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Treasury  to  sanction  the  issue  of  the 
small  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  purposes  of  enabling  the  Broken  Hill  Co. 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements.  It  certainly  is  a  great  pity  that  sanction 
has  been  withheld,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Australian  producers  will  now  be 
compelled  to  sell  their  concentrates  to  United  States  smelters,  who  will  doubtless  take 
just  so  much  as  it  suits  their  purpose  to  handle.  Furthermore,  as  the  control  of 
output  will  then  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
price  of  spelter  will  be  at  least  kept  up  to  its  present  level,  with  the  prospect  at  any 
time  of  further  advances. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  consumers  of  the  metal  for  purposes  other  than 
munitions  of  war  is  anything  but  happy,  galvanizing  and  other  works  having  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  their  plants  going  at  all  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  their 
products,  because  of  the  high  prices  that  they  are  compelled  to  ask.  The  producers 
of  the  ore  and  the  metal  are  having  the  time  of  their  lives,  and  while  the  market  is 
so  closely  controlled  by  the  United  States  producers  there  is  little  prospect  of  relief 
for  the  users  of  the  metal.  We  give  on  page  63  statistics  relating  to  the  world's 
supplies  of  spelter,  which  should  be  particularly  interesting  at  the  present  time. 


EXPORT  OF  CANADIAN  WOOL  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

A  memorandum,  dated  May  25,  has  been  received  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  advising  the  department  that  authority  has  been  obtained  for  the  issue  of 
licenses  to  export  wool  grown  in  Canada  to  the  United  States,  upon  application  to  the 
Department  of  Customs  at  Ottawa,  setting  forth  the  name  and  address  of  the  exporter, 
the  quantity  of  wool  proposed  to  be  exported  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
signee in  the  United  States,  and  stating  that  the  wool  is  to  be  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  only  in  United  States  mills,  and  that  no  part  of  the  wool,  or  of  the  yarn 
made  therefrom,  shall  be  re-exported  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  application,  the  exporter  will  be  advised  in  regard  to  the  issue 
of  the  license. 

Before  the  wool  is  shipped  from  Canada  the  importer  in  the  United  States  will 
be  required  to  guarantee  that  the  wool  shall  be  used  only  as  above  stated. 

The  licenses  herein  referred  to  apply  only  to  the  exportation  of  wool  grown  in 
Canada. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Copies  of  indents  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  Railway 
Department-  t.»  the  Auvnt  General  for  each  State  in  London  have  been  furnished  to 
xlio  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Melbourne,  and  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at 
the  department. 

The  following-  particulars  outline  the  indents  in  question: — 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

Estimated  Cost. 

Xo.  EE  15/5278/737,  April  14—100  steam  motor  tires.  .  .  .  £380 

QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 

March  23— Material  for  one  "  B  16£  "  locomotive   £1,025 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  TENDER  BOARD. 

Tenders  close  at  the  office  of  the  Agent  General  for  the  State  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Savoy  House,  London,  England  (or  the  Western  Australian  Government  Tender 
Board,  Perth.  W.A.),  on  Thursday,  July  8,  1915,  for:— 

943  tons  60-pound  steel  rails. 

50£  tons  fishplates  for  60-pound  steel  rails. 

9  tons  iron  fishbolts,  nuts  and  washers  for  60-pound  steel  rails. 
24  tons  iron  dog  spikes  for  60-pound  steel  rails. 
8,132  tons  45-pound  steel  rails. 
483  tons  fishplates  for  45-pound  steel  rails. 

32  tons  iron  fishbolts,  nuts  and  washers  for  45-pound  steel  rails. 
143  tons  iron  dog  spikes  for  45-pound  steel  rails. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  RUSSIA. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  593  on 
the  subject  of  the  regulations  respecting  certificates  of  origin  for  goods  imported  into 
Russia,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  has  published  the  following  modification  of  these 
regulations  which  were  received  from  H.M.  Ambassador  at  Petrograd: — 

MODIFICATION  OF  REGULATIONS. 

Certificates  will  not  be  required,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  in  respect  of 
cotton,  jute  and  tanning  materials  and  extracts  imported  into  Russia  via  Scandinavia, 
nor  for  tanning  materials  and  extracts  imported  via  Archangel  or  Vladivostok. 

Certificates  of  origin  will  also  be  dispensed  with  in  respect  of  cotton  and  jute 
shipped  to  Russia  prior  to  the  14th  May  and  imported  via  Archangel  or  Vladivostok. 

It  is  also  notified,  with  reference  to  section  XIII  of  the  Regulations,  that  proofs 
of  origin  in  respect  of  imported  goods  may  be  submitted  after  the  clearance  of  the 
goods  through  the  custom  house.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  sum  must  be  deposited 
with  the  customs  officials  to  cover  the  possible  difference  in  the  amount  of  duty  levi- 
able; and  the  customs  officials  will  either  retain  samples  of  the  goods,  or  drawings, 
photographs  and  descriptions  thereof  must  be  left  with  them. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  also  received  a  notice  from  H.M.  Consul  at  Warsaw 
to  the  effect  that  certificates  of  origin  covering  goods  sent  to  Russia  by  parcel  post 
should  specify  the  postal  numbers  of  the  parcels. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  notices  with  references  to  changes-  in  the  tariff 
and  to  customs  regulations  in  the  following  countries: — 

South  Africa. 

The  following  interpretations  of  the  South  African  Customs  Tariff,  together 
with  a  correction  to  be  made  in  the  1914  Tariff  Book,  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  for  the  information  of  Canadians  engaged 
in  the  export  trade  to  South  Africa : — 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF  INTERPRETATIONS. 


Article. 

Rate. 

No.  in 
Tariff . 

Rebate  upon 
goods  the  growth, 
produce,  or 
manufacture  of 
the  United  King- 
dom or  reci- 
procating 
British  Colonies. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Per  £  100 

15 

0 

0 

193 

£3. 

m   Imp.  gal. 

0 

0 

1 

35 

„  £100 

15 

0 

0 

193 

£3. 

„  £100 

Lo 

0 

0 

193 

£3. 

Motorbestos  and  Raybestos 

(brake  linings  for 

motor  cars)  

£100 

15 

0 

0 

193 

£3. 

Papers,  cigarette— in  packets,  for  sale  by  tobac- 

£100 

25 

() 

0 

71 

£3. 

Free 

159 

Steel  balls  for  bearings ;  h  inch  diameter  or  less... 

„  £100 

15 

0 

0 

193 

£3. 

ii  over 

\  inch  diameter. . .  . 

..  £100 

3 

o 

0 

114a  or 

133 

Whole  duty. 

Imp.  gal. 

0 

0 

3 

34 

On  page  347  of  the  Tariff  Book  add  to  list  of  approved  full  cream  milks  :  "Sunflower"  Brand. 


Russia. 

With  further  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  583  on 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Russian  tariff,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  has  published  a 
summary  of  the  rates  of  customs  duty  now  leviable  on  goods  imported  into  Russia. 

NEW  TEMPORARY  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  following  are  the  general  lines  on  which  the  tariff  has  been  revised: — 
(a)  The  "  Conventional "  rates  of  duty  resulting  from  the  Russian  Commercial 
Treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  abrogated;  (b)  no  change  is  made 
as  regards  goods  the  duties  on  which  are  fixed  by  the  Russian  Commercial  Treaties 
with  France,  Italy  and  Portugal,  and  as  regards  a  small  number  of  other  goods,  the 
former  rates  of  duty  on  which  are  maintained  in  force;  (c)  goods  formerly  dutiable 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Commercial  Treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and 
also  other  goods  (except  those  coming  under  (b)  above)  are  now  dutiable  at  the 
former  "  General  "  Tariff  rates  of  duty  increased  by  10  per  cent,  except  various  goods, 
including  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  spirits  and  beer,  dressed  hides  and  skins,  fur  skins, 
certain  leather  wares,  certain  glass  wares,  rubber  (crude),  certain  colours,  cutlery, 
clock  and  watchmakers'  wares,  vehicles,  cotton,  jute,  washed  wool,  cotton  yarns  and 
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certain  cotton  tissues,  which  are  subjected  to  special  augmented  rates  of  duty;  (d) 
the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  is  reduced. 

The  decree  introduces  the  differential  duties  established  by  the  ''General" 
Tariff  (of  L908)  in  respecl  of  various  classes  of  goods  imported  over  the  European 
land  frontier,  a  distinction  which  was  abrogated  by  the  Kusso-German  Commercial 
Treaty.  So  far  as  these  goods  are  concerned,  the  rates  of  duty  established  by  the 
"  General  "  Tariff  for  imports  over  the  European  land  frontier  are,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
20  pi  r  cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  rates  for  imports  by  sea. 


British  Guiana. 


The  following  particulars  with  reference  to  the  new  customs  duties  on  goods 
imported  into  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  have  been  published  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  of  May  6,  1915:— 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AMENDMENTS* 

The  rates  of  duty  now  leviable  under  both  the  British  Preferential  and  General 
Tariffs  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  previously  in  operation.  The  principal 
alterations  effected  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  old  rates  of  duty  having 
been  inserted  for  purposes  of  comparison : — 


Buckets  and  pails  of  metal.    (This  item  fomieriy 

included  tubs  of  metal. )    Per  dozen  , \ . ,  

Coffee — Roasted,  and  all  imitations  of  and  substitutes 
for  it,  including  chicory,  dandelion,  and  taraxa- 
cum (excepting  essence  of  coffee  in  liquid  form.) 

Per  pound  

Fruit— Other  dried,  canned  or  preserved,  including 
crystallized  fruit  (excepting  crystallized  ginger. ) 

Per  100  pounds  

Grain  and  flour — Flour  of  wheat  or  grain  other  than 

corn.    Per  barrel  of  196  pounds    

Wood  and  timber —  Staves  and  headings,  white  oak. 

Per  1,000  pieces. .  

M  of  every  other  description  (ex- 

cepting staves  and  headings  for  biscuit  barrels). 

Per  1,000  pieces    

Cartridges  filled.    Per  100  

cases,  capped  but  not  filled.    Per  100  


Old  Rates.  * 

New  Rates.* 

British 
Preferential 
Tariff 

General 
Tariff. 

British 
Preferential 
Tariff. 

General 
Tariff. 

%  cts. 

%  cts. 

%  cts. 

$  cts. 

0  50 

0  50 

0  50 

0  50 

0  04i 

0  04i 

0  04^ 

0  04^ 

1  60 

2  00 

1  60 

2  00 

0  85 

1  10 

0  90 

1  15 

6  40 

8  00 

6  40 

8  00 

4  80 
1  50 

0  50 

6  00 
1  50  \ 
0  50/ 

4  80 
40% W  vaL 

6  00 

60%  ad  ral. 

•And.  in  addition  5  per  cent  on  specific  duties,  and  10  per  cent  on  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  following  item  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  articles  which  may  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  the  Colony,  viz. : — 

"  Articles  not  exempt  from  duty  wThich  in  any  particular  case  may  be  exempted 
by  order  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  provided  that  the  list  of  all  such  special 
exemptions  be  laid  before  the  Combined  Court  each  year  at  its  annual  session." 
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France. 

DUTIES  ON  PRINT  PAPER  AND  WOODPULP  REDUCED. 

A  circular  letter  of  the  Customs  Branch  of  the  French  Finance  Department 
dealing'  with  the  reduction  by  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  on  print  paper  and  mechanical 
or  chemical  woodpulp  intended  for  manufacture  into  print  paper  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at 
Paris. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new  duties  on  both 
of  the  above  commodities: — 

Print  paper  weighing  more  than  30  grams  (about  1  oz.)  per  square  metre — Prs. 
4.00  instead  of  10.00  per  1O0  kilos  gross  (220  lbs.). 

Woodpulp. —  Mechanical  dry — 0.40  instead  of  fr.  1.00  per  100  kilos  gross  (220 
lbs.) ;  mechanical  wet,  0-20  instead  of  fr.  0-50  per  100  kilos  gross  (220  lbs.) ;  chemical, 
0-80  instead  of  frs.  2.00  per  100  kilos  gross  (220  lbs.). 

The  only  regulation  with  respect  to  print  paper  provides  that  the  consignments 
will  have  to  be  delivered  in  bond  to  the  printing  office  of  a  newspaper,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  customs  authorities. 

With  reference  to  woodpulp,  consignments  will  have  to  be  delivered  in  bond  to  a 
paper  mill.  The  importers  will  also  have  to  sign  an  engagement  with  bond  attached 
to  return  in  three  months  a  certificate  provided  by  the  management  of  a  newspaper  to 
the  effect  that  the  paper  mill,  to  which  the  woodpulp  was  delivered,  sent  to  the  news- 
paper a  corresponding  quantity  of  news  print.  The  quantity  of  paper  was  fixed  at 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  in  the  case  of  wet  mechanical  pulp  and  90  per  cent  as 
regards  dry  pulp. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  REPORTS. 

ST.  VINCENT. 

Keport  on  the  Trade  of  the  Colony  for  1913-14 
(By  the  Administrator.) 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

On  the  2nd  June,  1913,  the  Canadian-West  Indian  Reciprocity  Agreement  became 
operative.  It  is  at  present  too  early  to  gauge  the  economic  effect  on  this  colony  of 
this  very  important  agreement.  As  a  start,  however,  the  West  Indies  are  indebted  to 
Canada  for  having  arranged  independently  at  her  own  cost  a  contract  with  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  for  a  new  line  of  steamers  to  replace  the  Pickford  and 
Black  line.  The  new  steamers  are  larger  in  tonnage  and  in  many  ways  more  suited 
to  the  traffic  and  should  be  of  much  assistance  in  encouraging  trade  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  British  West  Indian  colonies.  Another  advantage  to  be  attributed 
to  this  agreement,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  has  materialized,  is  a  new  agreement 
with  the  West  Indian  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  whereby  the  cable  rates  have 
in  some  instances  been  reduced  by  more  than  half. 
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In  tl 


it-  course 


of  his  annual  report  the  Collector  of  Customs  reports  as  follows: — 


IMPORTS. 


"  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  calendar  year  amounted  to  £122,886,  as 
compared  with  Cl -_".».  1  !_  I'm*  the  previous  year.  The  countries  from  which  they  were 
imported  are  given  below  with  figures  for  the  previous  year  for  comparison: — 


do 


I ' oited  Kim 

( lanada  

British  West  Indies. . 

1  ndia  

Newfoundland  

Ceylon  

Other  British  colonies. 

United  States  

France  

Denmark  

German  v  

Holland'  

Foreign  West  Indies  . 
Other  countries  


Total 


54,895 
23,725 
10,795 
4,237 
3,301 
119 
3 

25,459 
2,298 
1,810 
878 
507 
362 
752 

129,142 


"  The  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  hitherto  the  face  value  of  colonial  bank  notes  was  shown  under  Class  5,  Bullion 
and  Specie,  and  this  year  it  has  been  excluded  as  not  properly  coming  under  this  or 
any  other  class.  With  reference  to  the  apparent  drop  in  imports  from  Canada  and 
the  increase  from  Newfoundland,  it  has  been  ascertained  from  the  certificates  of 
origin  produced  (as  required  by  the  existing  regulations)  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
salted  fish  was  hitherto  reported  as  having  come  from  the  former  instead  of  the  latter 
place. 

"  The  imports  are  summarized  as  follows : — 


Class  1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

ii     2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  manufactured 

ii     3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   

■I     4.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  

ii     5.  Bullion  and  specie   

Total.. .:  


56,068 
13,824 
55,694 
724 
2,232 


129,142 


122,886 
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Chief  Articles. 


Value. 
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Class  I.— 

Beef  and  pork,  salted  

Biscuits  

Butter  

Coffee  

Fish,  salted,  etc  

Fish,  pickled  

Flour,  wheaten  

Flour,  other  kinds   

Cornmeal  

Hams  and  bacon  hams  

Medicinal  extracts  and  preparations- 


Oats. 


Oil,  olive  

Rice  

Spirits  

Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined.  

Wine  

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc  

Vegetable?,  fresh  

Class  II.— 

Oil,  cottonseed    

Oil,  kerosene  

Timber  and  shingles  

Shooks,  staves,  etc.   

Wood  and  timber,  unmanufactured  

Class  III.— 

Textile  manufactures,  other  than  rope,  cordage,  and  canvas 

Apparel  

Cotton  manufactures    

Rope,  cordage  and  canvas  

Cordage  and  twine  

Farthen  and  glassware.  

Chinaware     

Glass  and  glassware  

Hardware    

Machinery ...     

Musical  instruments  

Paints   

Boots  and  shoes  

Cement    

Soap        

Cattle  and  other  animal  foods  

Haberdashery    

Hats  and  bonnets   ....   

Medicines  and  drugs    

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of  ."  

Paper,  manufactures  of  

Wood  and  timber,  manufactured  

Wool  manufactures  


2,647 
5,042 
2,151 
517 
6,006 
1,376 
15,932 
1,294 


485 
1,497 

699 

694 
4,696 
1,266 
2,329 

875 
1,521 


494 
1,946 
7,594 
1,341 


25,000 


788 
1,015 


2,191 
1,195 
307 
470 
2,052 
1,693 
1,904 


*Note.— Owing  to  changes  in  classification  and  nomenclature  in  the  li'13  returns  it  is  not  { ossible  to 
show  comparisons  in  the  case  of  every  item. 
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EXPORTS.. 

"The  value  of  exports  amounted  to  £115,200,  being  in  excess  of  the  previous  year's 
mm  of  63,51(5  and  loss  than  the  import-  by  £7,686.  The  following  is  a  summary:— 
Exported  to: — 

Island        Exports  other  than 
i-  'l  to  Produce.        Island  Produce. 

United  Kingdom   £S3,897              £  302 

Canada                                                               .   .  .  1,118  4 

British  West  Indies   20,704  6,544 

United  States   2,179 

France   322 

other  countries   130 

£10S,350  .  £6,850 


"  The  exports  of  island  produce,  with  declared  values,  are  given  below  with  figures 
for  1912  for  comparison: — 


Arrowroot  

Cassava  starch  

Cotton— Sea  Island  

Marie  Galante. 

Cocoa..  .   

Sugar— Crystallised  . .  . 

Muscovado  . . . 

Syrup  

Molasses   

Cotton  seed  

Peanuts  

Pease,  dried  

Firewood  

Whale  oil  

Hides  

Logwood   

Wool,  raw  

Spices—  Xugmeg  

Other  

Corn  

Honey  

Animals  '.  

Lime  juice  

Coffee  , 

Fruit,  fresh   

Turtle  shell  

Rum    

Various,  unspecified  


1912. 


Quantity. 


Vah 


,948,681 
177,820 
405,128 
46,822 
224,535 
87,411 
311,008 
6,929 
11,814 
285,200 
3,63» 
1,702 
855 
5,394 


lbs. 


galls. 

lbs. 
bush. 

cords 
galls. 


45 
1,080 
3,942 
1,140 
240 
106 


ton> 
lbs. 


bush, 
galls. 


691 
298 


galls 
lbs. 


106  lbs. 


48,854 
1,287 
32,073 
1,951 
4,366 
615 
2,032 
349 
503 
3,363 
955 
581 
419 
340 
416 
135 
54 
74 
21 
48 
15, 
3,586 
35 
5 
49 
8n 

L4l6 


103,627 


1913. 


Quantity. 


4,327,036  lbs 
227,206  ■■ 
426,238 
58,737  .. 
813,687  it 


250  lbs. 
3,252  galls. 


1,173,682  lbs. 
6,181  bush. 
2,894  M 

833  cords. 
4.316  galls. 


82  tons. 

923  lbs. 
6,474  .. 
4,822  „ 

745  bush. 

312  galls. 


365  galls. 


404  lbs. 
l,08Hgalls. 


Value. 


53,607 
1,597 

33,744 
2,447 
4,265 

2 
171 

3,055 
1,024 
808 
405 
217 
404 
215 
46 
95 
86 
123 
42 
3,294 
18 

52 
380 
130 
1,523 


108,350 


"  The  value  of  the  exports  to  Canada  was  £1,118,  as  compared  with  a  value  of 
63,006  for  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  sugar  nor  molasses 
was  shipped  during  1913,  as  a  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  sugar  industry  for 
that  of  cotton  and  minor  products.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  the  arrowroot  exported 
during  the  year  to  Canada  amounted  to  83,968  pounds,  as  against  44,133  pounds  for 
the  previous  year.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  market  for  this  product  there 
is  looked  for  and  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  colony." 
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TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  total  trade,  therefore,  of  the  colony  for  the  year  was  £238,087,  as  compared 
with  £240,82.6  for  1912. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  for  five  years,  1909  to  1913,  were: — 


Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

1909   £  87,810  £  88,698 

1910  .   97,737  101.1SO 

1911   110,926  118,625 

1912   129,142  111,684 

1913  -   122,886  115,201 


The  volume  and  direction  of  the  colony's  trade  in  the  five  years,  L909  to  L913,  are 
given  below : — 

/  mports. 


United  Kingdom  

British  Colonies    

Foreign  Countries  

Total  

1909. 
£ 

30,232 
43,027 
14,551 

1910. 

£ 

43,254 
31,688 
22,791 

1911. 

£ 

50,834 
83,530 
26,562 

1912. 
£ 

51,895 
42,180 
32,067 

1013. 

49,548 
42,822 
80,516 

87,810 

97,736 

110, 1)2(5 

129,112 

122,886 

Exports. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1012. 

1913. 

United  Kingdom   ... 

Foreign  countries  

Total  

£ 

46,328 
40,386 
1,984 

£ 

63,981 
35,306 
1,893 

£ 

73,378 
42,166 
3,081 

£ 

76,874 
31,469 
3,341 

£ 

si,  m 

28,371 
2,631 

88,698 

101,180 

118,625 

111,684 

115,201 

MANUFACTURES  AND  FISHERIES. 

The  Central  Cotton  Ginnery  was  established  by  the  Government  in  the  year 
1903-4.  This  ginnery  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  cotton 
industry.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  industry  would,  without  it,  have  reached 
its  present  successful  state.    The  charge  is  Id.  per  pound  for  ginning  and  baling. 

There  are  three  private  ginneries  in  the  Colony,  the  largest  of  which  is  situated 
in  Kingstown,  and  is  fitted  up  with  live  gins. 

The  co-operative  cotton-buying  scheme  for  peasants  at  the  Government  factory, 
described  in  the  1910-11  Report,  continues  to  prosper.  During  the  cotton  season  just 
closed,  1913-14,  £4,667  16s.  4d.  worth  of  cotton  was  bought  at  the  Government  ginnery 
irom  small  growers. 

About  45  tons  of  cotton  seed  of  the  1913-14  crop  were  crushed  by  the  disintegrator 
at  the  Government  ginnery  for  manurial  purposes. 

The  price  of  lint  during  the  year  was  for  some  special  bales  as  high  as  40d. 
pound.    The  average  sale  price,  was,  however,  from  17d.  to  20d.  for  Sou  Island  cotton, 
while  Marie  Galante  sold  from  6d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 
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The  export  of  whale  oil  was  £310  in  1912-13  and  £217  during  the  year  under 
r<  \  it  w.  This,  as  was  remarked  in  last  year's  report,  is  a  dying  industry,  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  whales  visiting  these  waters.  Numerous  species  of  sponges 
are  to  be  Pound  in  the  Grenadines,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  commercial  value, 
but  un fortunately  il  has  not  yet  been  found  feasible  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  a  sponging  industry. 

The  turtling  industry  showed  an  export  value  of  £380,  as  against  £85  in  1912-13, 
E302  in  1911-12,  and  £176  in  1910-11. 

SHIPPING. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  total  shipping  for  the  past  five  years.  These 
fig  res  do  no1  include  ships  of  war,  of  which  five,  four  British  and  one  Russian,  visited 
the  colony  during  1913: — 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Inwards  

161,505 

145,523 

149,562 

161,788 

140,187 

Out  wards  

161,4S9 

145,394 

149,414 

159,032 

138,602 

322,994 

290,917 

298,976 

320,820 

278,789 

STEAMSHIP  LINES  TO  ST.  VINCENT. 

Royal  Mail  steamers  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  under  contract  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  call  at  all  the  islands.  Occasional  calls  are  made  by  the  steamers 
of  Scrutton's  Direct  Line  and  the  Quebec  Steamship  Line.  The  East  Asiatic  Line 
of  steamers  from  Copenhagen  via  London  and  the  Danish  West  Indies  also  make 
occasional  calls. 

CURRENCY. 

Gold,  British,  and  American  notes  of  the  Colonial  Bank  and  British  silver  and 
copper  constitute  the  currency  of  the  Island. 

The  Government  accounts  are  kept  in.  sterling,  and  commercial  accounts  in  dollars 
and  cents. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for  May,  employ- 
ment in  April  continued  to  improve,  and  the  percentage  of  unemployed  among  the 
Trade  Union  members  not  serving  with  the  Forces  was  lower  than  in  any  month 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  There  was  a  general  shortage  of  male  labour, 
which  was  especially  marked  in  engineering,  shipbuilding,  coal-mining,  and  agricul- 
ture; in  the  clothing  trades  there  was  some  scarcity  of  female  labour. 

The  industries  directly  concerned  with  war  contracts  continued  very  busy,  with 
much  overtime.  There  was  an  improvement  in  all  the  textile  industries,  and  in  the 
iron  and  steel,  furnishing  and  food  preparation  trades.  The  coal-mining,  pig-iron, 
and  tin-plate  trades  showed  little  change. 
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Compared  with  a  year  ago  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  iron  and  steel, 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  woollen,  hosiery,  boot,  saddlery,  ready-made  clothing,  and 
food  preparation  trades;  and  the  coal-mining,  building,  and  woodworking  trades 
showed  some  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  tinplate  mills  working  was 
much  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  employment  in  the  linen,  lace,  brick  and  pottery  trades 
showed  a  marked  decline. 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce,  under  date  17th  May,  that  in  the  trades  com- 
pulsorily  insured  against  unemployment,  viz.: — Building,  works  of  construction, 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  vehicle  making,  etc.,  the  percentage  of  unemployment  at 
71  ii  May  was  0-95  as  compared  with  140  a  month  ago,  and  3-27  a  year  ago.  These 
figures  relate  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  include  all  unemp toyed  work- 
men in  the  insured  trades.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  these 
tr;  des  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  rate  of  a  year  ago. 

As  regards  the  uninsured  trades,  the  number  of  men  and  women  on  the  registers 
of  the  Labour  Exchanges  at  7th  May  shows  an  increase  on  the  figure  a  month  ago, 
being  57,904  as  compared  with  50,038.  For  men  alone  the  corresponding  figures  were 
16,818  and  15,371  and  for  women  41,0'36  and  34,667 .—(Board  of  Trade  Journal) 

COLOMBIAN  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Colombia  as  a  future  field  for  American  agricultural  and  allied  machinery  and 
implements  offers  unlimited  opportunities.  At  present,  however,  the  annual  imports 
are  very  small.  During  the  past  calendar  year  the  imports  at  Cartagena  were  as 
follows:  Agricultural  implements  and  tools — from  the  United  States,  $2,173;  from 
England,  $262;  total,  $2,43<5;  agricultural  machinery — from  England,  $1,144;  from 
Germany,  $489;  from  the  United  States,  $456;  total,  $2,089. 

The  only  ploughs  used  in  this  consular  district  have  been  to  make  firebreaks  in 
the  sugar-cane  districts.    The  imports  were  forwarded  to  interior  points. 

The  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  near  future  will  depend  largely 
upon  educational  campaigns  that  may  be  undertaken  by  interested  manufacturers. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  results  obtained  from  practical  demonstrations  would 
not  be  less  fruitful  than  those  realized  in  other  South  American  countries.  The 
import  duties  are  not  excessive  and  there  are  no  great  obstacles  or  prejudices  to  be 
overcome. 

The  import  duty  on  agricultural  implements  and  tools,  as  well  as  mining  imple- 
ments, is  $0.05  per  kilo  ($0,023  per  pound),  levied  on  the  gross  weight.  The  duty  on 
machinery  and  parts  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cane, 
cotton,  rubber,  wheat,  rice,  textile  fibres,  etc.,  is  $0.01  per  kilo  ($0.0045  per  pound), 
gross  weight. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

BOXWOOD  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  way  in  which  the  influence  of  the  war  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  minor  no  less  than  in  the  greater  trades,  is  afforded  by  the  present  shortage 
and  high  price  of  boxwood.  This  wood  is  extensively  used  for  engraving  and  for 
bobbins  and  shuttles  in  the  textile  industries;  it  is  also  employed  for  making  measur- 
ing rules  and  certain  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  for  general  turnery 
purposes. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  boxwood  is  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  for 
many  years  past  our  supplies  of  true  boxwood  have  been  drawn  from  the  countries 
bordering  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Several  substitutes  for  true  boxwood  have, 
however,  been  introduced  and  one  of  these,  the  Knysna  boxwood  (Gonioma  Kamassi) 
has  been  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  South  Africa. 
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A  species  of  true  Huxus  (Buxus  Macowani)  is,  however,  also  found  in  South 
Africa,  the  trees  occurring  freely  in  the  forests  of  the  Transkei  and  other  districts  of 
the  Cape  Province.  Samples  of  this  boxwood,  recently  examined  at  the  Imperial 
[n8titute,  were  found  to  be  very  similar  in  character  and  working  qualities  to  true 
boxwood.  Technical  testa  were  also  made  by  several  firms  utilizing  boxwood  for 
various  pui  p.w and  the  general  opinion,  including  that  of  leading  wood  brokers, 
was,  on  the  whole,  most  favourable.  The  Imperial  Institute  has,  accordingly,  sug- 
I  to  the  I'nion  of  South  Africa  Government  that  it  would  be  well  to  place  a  trial 
shipment  of  this  South  African  boxwood  on  the  London  market. — (Made-in-Britain.) 

CARBONIZATION  OF  PEAT. 

The  Swedish  experts  commissioned  to  examine  Laval's  method  of  carbonizing 
peat  submitted  their  report  on  March  19.  Briefly  stated,  the  processes  employed  in 
this  method  are  as  follows:  The  peat  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The 
resulting  pap  is  then  heated  to  a  temperature  of  150°  to  250°  C.  (302°  to  482°  F.). 
The  chemical  changes  thus  produced  leave  a  dry  mass  of  an  increased  heat  value 
though  reduced  in  volume,  the  physical  constitution  of  the  material  being  latered  in 
such  a  way  that  water  can  be  removed  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  would  have 
been  possible  with  the  original  peat.  After"  the  water  has  been  partially  removed  by 
pressure  or  suction  a  product  is  left  containing  50  to  70  per  cent  of  water.  By 
artificial  drying  peat  powder  is  then  easily  prepared,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  briquettes.  With  a  small  apparatus  the  commission  had  no  difficulty  in  preparing 
a  product  containing  only  52  per  cent  of  water.  The  experts  were  of  the  opinion 
that  a  small  plant  manufacturing  10  tons  of  peat  fuel  per  day  would  have  to  reckon 
with  a  cost  of  at  least  15  crowns  ($4.02)  per  ton  of  ptat  powder  containing  10  per 
cent  of  water  and  having  an  effective  heat  value  of  4,800  calories,  the  cost  not  includ- 
ing interest  or  amortization.  In  their  opinion,  however,  better  resailts  might  be 
expected  for  a  larger  plant  manufacturing  at  least  50  tons  of  fuel  per  day.  Here 
the  cost  was  reckoned  at  13  crowns  ($3.48)  per  ton,  including  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  majority  of  the  experts  believed  such  peat  fuel  could 
be  sold  with  profit.  -  Capt.  Wallgren,  one  of  the  five  experts,  filed  a  dissenting  opinion. 
He  calculates  the  original  cost  of  producing  1  ton  of  water-free  peat  powder,  with  an 
effective  heat  value  of  5240  calories,  at  11.21  crowns  ($3),  exclusive  of  interest  and 
other  charges,  which  would  increase  the  cost  of  production  to  15  or  16  crowns  ($4.02- 
$4.29).  He  holds,  therefore,  that  peat  fuel  can  not  compete  with  coal  under  normal 
conditions.  The  possibilities  of  improving  the  working  methods,  however,  are  great, 
and  should  the  prices  of  coal  remain  high,  even  after  the  war,  the  prospects  for 
marketing  peat  fuel  will  be  good. — (U.S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

THE  SWEDISH  TIMBER  MARKET. 

In  Kommersiella  Mecldelanden  for  April  15th,  there  is  the  usual  report  on  the 
Swedish  timber  market  by  "  -n."  In  his  opening  remarks,  the  writer  refers  to  the 
decision  of  the  Swedish  State  War  Risk  Insurance  Commission  to  accept  insurance 
of  vessels  carrying  wood  goods  from  Sweden  to  belligerent  countries,  except  firewood 
and  pit  props.  He  states  that,  apparently,  importers  in  England  have  not  fully 
realized  what  this  step  means,  and  that  many  of  them  show  a  tendency  to  defer 
purchases  until  they  have  definitely  ascertained  the  conditions  on  which  the  German 
Government  will  allow  timber  to  be  shipped  from  the  Baltic.  Buyers  in  England 
state  that,  as  long  as  Germany  does  not  officially  declare  her  position  in  this  regard, 
they  cannot  accept  the  Swedish  declaration.  The  writer  explains  that,  clearly, 
Germany  does  not  consider  it  to  her  interest  to  rescind  the  contraband  declaration. 
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but  a  clearer  statement  of  the  altered  conditions  than  that  made  by  the  Swedish  State 
War  Risk  Insurance  Commission  could  not  be  conceived,  as  it  shows  that  Germany 
has  made  a  concession  in  regard  to  wood  goods  of  Swedish  origin. 

There  has  been  no  great  activity  recently,  but  negotiations  are  proceeding,  and 
some  contracts  have  been  made  at  the  higher  prices  for  which  sellers  hold  out.  The 
reason  for  the  caution  shown  by  English  buyers  as  regards  new  purchases  may  be 
the  uncertainty  in  the  freight  market.  The  writer  hopes  that  within  a  short  time 
the  state  of  the  freight  market  will  be  more  settled.  As  a  general  opinion,  it  may  be 
said  that  freights  seem  to  be  declining.  Besides  the  freight  difficulty,  the  war  insur- 
ance conditions  have  hampered  business.  English  importers,  generally,  seem  unwilling 
to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Swedish  State  War  Risk  Insurance  Commission,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  soon  be  altered. — (Anglo-Swedish  Trade  Journal.) 

BANANA  MEAL  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FLOUR. 

Jamaica's  most  important  product  is  the  banana.  However,  since  the  war  began 
sales  of  this  fruit  have  been  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  This  led  to  careful  experi- 
ments that  converted  the  fruit  into  flour.  In  one  case  537  pounds  were  so  converted 
into  138  pounds.  It  cost  $0.96  per  hundred  pounds  to  make  the  flour.  The  wholesale 
price  of  the  flour  was  put  at  $0.04  a  pound.  This  is  said  to  yield  a  profit  so  fair  that 
the  making  of  banana  flour  may  soon  be  a  regular  enterprise  in  the  flour  and  banana 
world.  Nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  of  fruit  on  the  stem  gave  in  flour  a  value  of 
$5.60,  a  return  regarded  here  as  rather  good. 

This  banana  meal,  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  is  being  used  to  make  bread  and  cakes 
by  a  baker.  Both  the  cakes  and  the  bread  are  liked  by  the  people,  who  thus  get  a 
larger,  and  certainly  a  no  less  nutritious  loaf.  Housewives  are  urged  to  try  banana 
meal  with  wheat  flour.  A  little  experimenting  will  give  the  maximum  proportion  of 
banana  meal  that  may  be  used  for  bread  making;  from  three  parts  of  banana  meal 
to  five  of  wheat  flour  up  to  half  and  half  are  said  to  make  a  good  loaf.  Banana  meal 
makes  excellent  ginger  cakes  and  gingerbread.  A  simple  plain  cake  or  scone  can  be 
made  of  eight  ounces  of  banana  meal  to  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  the  banana 
meal  to  be  used  instead  of  wheat  flour  and  the  usual  ingredients  for  a  cake  to  be 
added. — (JJ.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

TOBACCO  CULTIVATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  has  forwarded  an  extract  from  the 
local  press  which  gives  details  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant  by  a  syndicate 
which  possesses  a  tobacco  plantation  near  Clive  Grange. 

According  to  this  extract,  the  plants  are  grown  from  seed,  there  being  300  seed 
Deds,  each  of  which  produces  4,000  plants,  which  are  ready  for  transplanting  in  about 
six  weeks  after  sowing.  This  is  done  by  means  of  an  automatic  transplanter,  which 
can  transplant  about  four  acres  a  day,  and  which  at  the  same  time  waters  the  plant. 

The  tobacco  plant  grows  very  quickly,  and  in  about  three  months  the  leaves  are 
ready  for  drying.  There  is  no  blight  or  pest  on  the  plants.  At  present  there  are  100 
acres  under  cultivation,  with  just  about  half  a  million  plants.  40,000  pounds  of  dry 
tobacco  from  last  year's  crop  are  stored  in  the  sheds.  Some  of  the  leaves  grown  last 
season  measured  18  inches  by  26  inches. 

There  are  three  large  open  drying  sheds  in  which  the  plants  are  hung  up.  They 
are  then  taken  into  a  heated  room,  which  has  accommodation  for  32,000  plants,  and 
hung  there  for  four  days.  When  they  are  thoroughly  dry  the  leaves  are  stripped  off 
and  tied  together  in  bunches.  Eight  varieties  of  tobacco  are  grown  on  the  farm,  and 
they  will  be  blended  together  in  the  manufacture. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  would  produce  an  average  of  800  pounds  of  leaf.  Eive 
plants  produce  one  pound  of  leaf.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  commence 
manufacturing  shortly;  the  100  acres  they  have  under  cultivation  is  not,  however, 
expected  to  yield  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 
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EGG  CARRIERS  AND  TRAYS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

I  be  annual  importation  of  eggs  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  runs  from 

 '  to  $400,000  in  value,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  Russia  being  the  chief  sources  of 

supply.  The  eggs  from  [reland  are  received  in  boxes  or  carriers,  with  divisions  con- 
taining  single  eggs  and  holding  30  dozen  in  each  carrier;  from  Italy  and  Russia,  in 
long  boxes,  containing  1,500  eggs  each,  packed  in  oat  husks. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  of  the  domestic  production  of  eggs  in  South  Africa, 
bul  an  estimate,  based  on  interviews  with  wholesale  dealers  in  eggs,  places  it  at  50 
per  cenl  greater  than  the  aggregate  imports.  The  price  being  somewhat  lower  than 
for  the  imported  article,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  home  production  will 
ran.uv  ir.Mii  s  150,000  to  $550,000.  When  placed  in  cold  storage  the  imported  eggs  are 
stored  in  the  cases  in  which  they  arrive.  Where  obtainable,  second-hand  Irish  egg 
carriers  are  used  for  storing  domestic  eggs,  but  when  these  are  not  to  be  had  ordinary 
boxes,  without  divisions,  are  used. 

Probably  one-fourth  of  the  eggs  marketed  in  South  Africa  are  sold  to  bakers, 
confectioners,  and  other  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  in  the  production  of  which  eggs 
are  necessary;  the  eggs  so  sold  are  generally  delivered  in  original  packages.  When 
retailed,  small  lots  of  eggs  are  delivered  to  customers  in  paper  bags,  while  dozens  are 
generally  put  in  cardboard  carriers,  each  egg  occupying  a  single  division. 

The  demand  for  egg  carriers  and  egg  trays  in  South  Africa  is  necessarily  limited, 
but  it  appears  from  all  the  information  procurable  that  a  small  trade  might  be  worked 
up,  though  it  would  not  seem  advisable  to  divide  it  up  among  a  number  of  agents. 
A  single  good  agent  at  one  of  the  principal  ports  would  probably  handle  the  trade 
more  satisfactorily  than  if  a  number  of  agents  were  appointed. 

In  the  Johannesburg  consular  district,  which  embraces  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Rhodesia,  there  exists  a  fair  market  for  egg  carriers  and  trays. 
Practically  every  store  handling  such  fragile  articles  as  eggs  finds  it  necessary  to 
carry  in  stock  crates  of  some  description  which  will  insure  against  breakage.  The 
type  of  carrier  most  used  by  retailers  is  a  paper  box  holding  1  dozen  eggs.  Cases 
holding  30  dozen  eggs  are  also  largely  employed  in  shipping  eggs  from  farm  to  markef. 

Seemingly  there  is  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  such  goods  in  this  country,  and 
should  foreign  manufacturers  give  due  consideration  to  conditions  in  South  Africa 
there  is  apparently  little  reason  why  their  efforts  should  not  meet  with  success.  Local 
dealers  have  in  many  instances  requested  that  they  be  sent  samples  and  catalogues. 
American  manufacturers  of  egg  trays  and  carriers  contemplating  the  extension  of 
their  trade  to  this  country,  should  make  the  carriers  so  as  to  hold  12  eggs  and 
multiples  thereof,  to  be  packed  in  cases  holding  30  dozen  eggs. — (U.S.  Commerce 
Reports.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Week  ending  June  3,  1915. 

w  neat. 

yjdihS. 

Barley. 

r  lax. 

i  otais. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.  T.  Pacific  

Bushels. 

191  Oft*} 

260,789 

Ifi^  ftftl 

532,678 
291,194 
176,899 
375,445 
549,265 
125,956 

317,391 
9,209 
309,591 

Bushels. 

48  821 
15l'l25 
156  394 

57^669 

44,197 
180,193 
166,770 
180,92(5 

50,602 

235,566 
4,995 
86,765 

Bushels. 

1ft  38^ 

37,831 
28  290 
11,' 989 
12,126 
22,877 
29,454 
25,084 
27,866 

33,126 

Bushels. 

^  891 

t>,  OZiL 

183,114 

991  f^fl 

352^504 
146,934 

Bushels. 

1  8d  Q^ft 

632,859 

P>71  891 

602,336 
700.021 
526,903 
571,669 
879,480 
204,424 

850,214 
67,729 
508,047 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

124,205 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

264,131 
53,525 
101,782 

Dominion  Government  Elevator  

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

9,909 

3,235,921 

1,364,023 

248,937 

1,451,552 

6,300,433 

6,284 
233,432 

193,321 
8,496 

8,063 
6,576 

1,176 

207,668 
249,680 

239,716 

201,817 

14,639 

1,176 

457,348 

42,250 
7,700 

42,250 

7,700 
81,177 
172  614 
450 J70 
56,910 
246,609 

31.307 
688,523 
8,414 

1,271,073 
1,349,712 
313,344 
86,121 

4,806,524 

Midland — 

+  81,177 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

997 
86,940 

171  K17 

361,186 

2,644 

t  56,910 

175,338 

71,271 

Kingston — 

31,307 
226,652 

308, 219 
8,414 

1,241,045 
742,629 
3,025 
2,998 

153,652 

Montreal- 

30,028 
19,929 
34,859 

No.  2  

587,154 
255,485 
48,163 



19,975 
t  34,960 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

2,569,605 

1,802,785 

241,112 

193,022 

6,045,242 

3,368,625 

504,688 

1,645,750 

11,564,305 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
June  3.  1915. 


Grades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

12,377 
698,527 
1,014,075 
583,422 
270,829 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

12,377 
1,377,324 
1,734,641 
1,792,308 
325,784 

3,025 
799,783 

No.  3  „   

XT_     <  at ri_  i. 

8,844 
64,244 
157,369 
9,100 

669,953 
656,322 
1,051,517 
45,855 

VT  _  (> 

3,025 
142,933 

Other  

656,691 

159 

Oats — 

M~    1     r*  WT 

3,235,921 

323 
736,291 
192,110 
46,156 

239,716 

2,569,605 

6,045,242 

323 
1,261,200 
380,601 
395,282 
263,683 
246,60? 
820,933 

O 

V  . .  o 

81,611 
25,509 
18,362 
30,127 
25,585 
20,623 

443,298 
162,982 
330,764 
233,556 
221,018 
411,167 

1/,,    "\T~    1   XT'  „J 
■\T  _     -1  U'„^J 

No.  2   

Other  

389,143 

t>ariev — 

VT",,    o  v^-f^o  r*  WT 

1,364,023 

201,817 

1,802,785 

3,368,625 

3,045 
211,637 
149,498 
35,458 
9,447 
95,603 

3,045 
6, 835 
4,759 

\r  _    o  t~\  WT 

174,774 
42,093 
5,018 
8,974 

lo,U<  O 

OA  AOO 

30,028 

1  AO  c*  A  a 

102, b4o 
30,440 
473 
77,525 

VT„    A  n  WT 

Feed   

*-  k , .  „ 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

248,937 

14,639 

241,112 

504,688 

1,173,936 
214,163 
30,997 

56 

19,975 

1,193,967 
214,163 
32,117 

32,456 

No.  3  C.W  

1,120 

32,456 

Totals,  Flax  

1,451,552 

1,176 

19,975 
173,047 

1,472,703 
173,047 

6,300,433 

457,348 

4,806,524 

11,564,305 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  iD 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Siterbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

747.  Railway  wheels  and  axles. — A  firm  in  London  of  engineers  are  in  the 
market  for  railway  wheels  and  axles,  and  would  like  to  get  into  communication  with 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

748.  Sheet  zinc. — A  London  firm  of  zinc  and  copper  roofing  contractors  desires 
to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sheet  zinc. 

749.  Representation  in  Belfast. — A  correspondent  at  Belfast  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  representation  of  Canadian  shippers  of  cheese,  canned  apples  and  other  fruits; 
also  a  good  line  of  cereals,  oats,  beans,  etc. 

750.  Fruits. — A  Belgian  refugee  in  England  who  is  head  of  a  firm  with  a  long- 
established  connection  in  Antwerp  desires  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  principally  apple  chops  and  waste,  dried  and  evaporated 
apples,  plums,  nuts,  peaches,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  Europe.  He 
states  he  is  willing  to  work  on  a  basis  on  consignment.  A  list  of  references  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  Eile  A-484.) 

751.  Wire  and  wire  nails. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  open  to  consider  samples 
and  quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  on  wire  nails,  barbed  wire  and  wire  fencing. 

752.  Wire  nails. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  for  prices  of  oval  wire  nails,  brad 
heads,  in  10-ton  lot  sizes  ranging  from  If  inches  to  6  inches :  also  wire  slate  nails  1-1- 
inch  x  lOg.  and  wire  lath  nails  1-inch  x  14g.  Samples  should  be  sent  and  quotations 
must  be  c.i.f.  Birmingham. 

753.  Steel  ingots. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  is  open  to  receive  quotations. 

754.  Wire  rope. — A  large  importing  firm  in  Manchester  would  like  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  rope  who  are  in  a  position  to  export 
immediately. 

755.  Raw  furs. — Several  firms  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  desires  to  enter  into 
communication  with  reputable  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  buy  and  export  furred 
skins,  the  same  to  go  forward  undressed  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  admitted 
under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  and  dressed  in  Melbourne. 

756.  Wall  paper.— Manufacturers  of  wall  paper  are  asked  to  communicate  at 
once  with  a  Newfoundland  firm. 
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7r>7.  Mica.    A  linn  in  Sweden  desires  quotations  on  mica.    Prompt  deliveries 

are  required. 

758.  Condensed  milk.  -A  Scotch  commission  merchant  with  extensive  connec- 
tion desires  ageney  for  Canadian  condensed  milk. 

759.  Hollow-ware,  lamp  chimneys  and  incandescent  glass. — A  Glasgow  firm  is 
to  purchase  in  large  quantities  enamelled  and  galvanized  hollow-ware,  lamp 

chimneys  and  incandescent  glass. 

760.  Pipe-wood  staves. — A  South  African  commission  house  requests  corre- 
dence  with  complete  information  on  patent  wood  staves  for  water  pipe  lines. 

Full  particulars  are  requested  in  reference  to  the  tools  required  for  putting  these 
together  as  they  will  have  to  be  shipped  in  the  knock-down  state. 

761.  Cheese. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  handling  provisions  only  is  pre- 
pare,! to  take  up  an  agency  for  Canadian  cheddar  cheese. 

762.  Railway  material,  locomotives,  etc. — A  London  correspondent  who  has  for 
3ome  years  l>een  the  representative  of  large  continental  manufacturers  of  railway 
material,  locomotives,  gas  engines,  etc.,  is  open  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

763.  Furnishing  and  upholstery. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  London  is  open  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  goods  suitable  for  the  furnishing 
and  upholstery  trades,  such  as  velvets,  tapestries,  table  covers,  carpets,  etc. 

764.  Chair  parts  and  dowels. — A  London  firm  is  open  to  place  orders  for  con- 
siderable  quantities  of  chair  parts  and  also  dowels,  and  invites  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  Samples  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.    (See  page  1468.) 

70.1.  Machinery,  hardware,  building  materials,  etc. — A  firm  in  London  of  engi- 
neers wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  machinery,  hard- 
ware, building  materials,  etc.,  who  seek  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  selling 
agents  in  South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

766.  Barley. — A  Glasgow  company  who  are  large  users  of  barley  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  prepared  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

767.  Ores  and  minerals. — An  important  London  firm  of  mineral  brokers  would  be 
pleased  to  consider  offers  of  shipments  of  Canadian  ores  and  minerals  of  various 
kinds. 

768.  British  Columbia  lumber. — An  importing  house  in  Eotterdam  wishes  to 
□  the  agency  of  a  British  Columbia  mill  not  already  represented  in  Holland. 

with  a  view  to  business  in  the  future. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV —Miscellaneous  Information: — 

Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Sendee. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Report. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing   Reports   of   Trade   Commissioners   and   General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Brazil:  Panama: 

Bahia,  British  Consul.  Colon,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General.       Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Pern: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 


Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Colombia: 
Bagot,  British  Consul  GeneraL 


Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 

Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 


France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 


Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 


Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  GeneraL 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Switzerland: 

Goneva,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rate*. 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cattle  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capuclnes,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Btadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,  Zuidblaak,  26,  Rotterdam. 
Cable  address,  Watermill. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


Now  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Custom* 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildlags, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clar* 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  it- 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  a«i 
dress,  Cantracom. 

Fred.  Dane,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street 
London,  E.G.,  England.  Cable  addrro*. 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMM 
British  West  Indies. 


Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of  Spain, 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Trinidad. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana, 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Bontums. 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.    McKibbin,    Parker,    Wood    &  Co. 
Buildings,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannesburg. 

E.  J.   Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box   C73,  Durban, 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Lt.  arlfflth.  Secretary.   17   Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  a  large  volume  of  useful 
commercial  information.  Persons  desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  produc- 
tion or  export  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription 
to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its  circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  June  21,  1915.  No.  595 

MARKETS  FOR  CANADIAN  LUMBER. 

Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan,  Special  Commissioner,  Submits  First  Report  on  his  Investi- 
gations in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  H.  K.  MacMillan  has  been  appointed  as  a  Special  and  Temporary  Trade 
Commissioner  to  look  into  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  markets  for  Canadian 
lumber  abroad.  Mr.  MacMillan  first  proceeded  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  has 
already  taken  up  his  work  of  investigation  in  that  country.  He  will  afterwards  visit 
other  European  countries  and  also  India,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  China  and  Japan, 
and  will  submit  reports  which  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin.  His  first  report  embodying  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  published  below.  This  report  deals  with  the  special  requirements  for 
timber  in  the  United  Kingdom  due  to  the  abnormal  demand  created  by  the  war.  Th$ 
attention  of  Canadian  producers  of  lumber  is  directed  to  this  report. 

Report  No.  1. 

SPECIAL  DEMANDS  FOR  TIMBER  CREATED  BY  THE  WAR. 

The  war  has,  by  shutting  off  accustomed  important  sources  of  supply  and  creating 
new  demands,  materially  affected  the  timber  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  most 
important  direct  demands  for  timber,  attributable  to  the  war,  have  been  for  huts  and 
housing  for  troops,  booms  and  defence  works,  shipbuilding,  aeroplanes,  and  strategic 
railways. 

HUTS  AND  HOUSING  FOR  TROOPS. 

The  necessity  for  rapidly  housing  the  army  in  training  in  England  and  France 
was  met  by  building  huts.  Timber  to  be  acceptable  for  this  work  had  to  be  cheap 
and  delivered  immediately  or  at  least  within  a  few  days  of  being  ordered.  The 
buildings  resembled  in  construction  the  shacks  and  granaries  built  on  the  prairie, 
being  nearly  all  of  one  type,  about  ten  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long,  seven  to  eight  feet 
high  at  the  eaves,  and  three  feet  higher  at  the  ridge.  The  only  materials  used  in  the 
construction  were  scantling,  light  lumber,  and  prepared  roofing.  Owing  to  the  great 
demands  made  upon  the  market  both  the  scantling  for  joists  and  studding,  and  the 
lumber  for  flooring,  siding,  and  roof  sheeting  were  used  in  all  the  sizes  common  to 
the  United  Kingdom  trade,  both  rough  and  surfaced,  matched  and  square-edged.  The 
important  dimensions  for  scantling  and  dimension  have  varied  in  half  inch  sizes 
from  1£  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  half  inch  sizes  from  3  to  5^  inches  in  width; 
the  most  important  sizes  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1£  x  4^,  2  x  4,  2  x  4£,  2 
x  5£,  and  2x6.    The  flooring  has  been  all  one-inch  thick,  varying  in  inch  sizes  in 
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width  from  5  to  12  inches,  both  square-edged  and  matched.  Siding  has  absorbed 
many  varieties  of  3  and  1-ineh  stock,  rough,  surfaced,  matched,  and  beaded;  the 
greater  quantity  ->f  the  siding  and  sheeting  has,  however,  been  one-inch  stock,  varying 
in  width  by  hall-inch  sizes  from  4  to  7  inches,  and  by  inch  sizes  from  7  to  9  inches. 
Lengths  were  9  to  £5  i-  <  t.  including  all  odd  and  even  lengths.  The  prevailing  grade 
has  been  merchantable,  full  6i  sound  hard  knots,  admitting  stain,  sap,  and  waney 
edges. 

The  am. unit  required  up  to  date  has  been  in  excess  of  150,000,000  feet  board 
measure.  The  accumulation  of  this  large  stock  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
ordinarily  2,000,000,000  feet  of  This  material  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
annually  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  Norway  in  the  order  named,  and  that 
even  on  April  •"><>.  1015,  there  were  10,200,000  pieces  of  deals,  battens,  and  boards  in 
the  London  public  dock  stocks.  The  Government  bought  up  the  available  yard  stock, 
Which  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  replenished  from  Archangel,  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Canada.  The  Government  also  made  purchases  f.o.b.  in  Sweden.  The  f.o.b.  price 
in  European  ports  did  not  increase  greatly,  but  the  freight  rates  so  increased  that  the 
class  of  material  used  increased  in  price  from  $26  c.i.f.  per  M  feet  b.m.  at  the  out- 
break of  war  to  $3-5  c.i.f.  per  M  feet  b.m.  at  the  present  time.  These  high  prices 
ruling  through  the  winter  led  to  the  cutting  of  several  million  feet  of  timber  from  the 
forests  and  plantations  of  Great  Britain. 

Some  pitch  pine,  chiefly  in  one-inch  stock  4-6  inches  wide,  was  used  on  account 
of  its  better  appearance,  and  finishing  qualities  in  the  trimming  of  the  officers'  huts. 
This  material  sold  in  England  for  $38  to  $40  per  thousand. 

No  ready-made  huts  were  used.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  be  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  any  point  as  cheaply  as  the  rough  timber  can  be  shipped,  and 
the  houses  built  after  shipment.  The  building  of  the  houses  here  is  rendered  advisable 
by  the  slack  condition  of  the  customary  building  trade  on  account  of  the  war. 

While  naturally  no  definite  figures  can  be  given  it  is  expected  that  fairly  large 
quantities  of  lumber  will  be  required  for  hut  construction  before  the  coming  winter. 
There  is  no  prospect  that  lumber  will  be  any  cheaper  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  as 
cheap  as  it  is  now.  Since  November,  Sweden  has  not  been  able  to  ship  freely.  The 
Baltic  is  absolutely  cut  off.  Archangel  as  a  lumber  shipping  port  is  a  very  uncertain 
factor;  vessels  going  there  with  munitions  may  bring  back  lumber,  otherwise  it  is 
expected  the  port  will  be  used  chiefly  for  the  war  shipping  requirements  of  Russia. 
The  Eastern  Canadian  supply  may  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  remainder  of  - the  require- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  but  it  appears  likely  that  additional  material  will  be  needed. 
The  only  additional  sources  of  supply  are  the  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir  regions. 

If  a  supply  is  needed  in  addition  to  what  can  be  secured  from  Europe  and, 
Eastern  Canada  the  Government  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  existing  freight  rates  or 
carry  the  lumber  in  Government  transports,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  In. 
that  case  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  shipping  Douglas  fir  and  hemlock  stock  in 
merchantable  grades,  shiplap  and  inch  stock,  2  by  4  and  2  by  6.  The  distribution  o£ 
a  large  amount  of  this  stock  in  Great  Britain  would  prove  an  invaluable  merns  of 
making  it  known  to  the  British  timber  merchants  and  British  workmen.  Under 
present  conditions  the  material  for  huts  cannot  be  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  unless 
a  c.i.f.  price  of  about  $35  per  thousand  can  be  quoted.  The  possibility  of  getting  it 
to  Great  Britain  depends  entirely  upon  the  European  and  Eastern  Canadian  supply 
proving  insufficient  for  the  demand. 

The  number  of  inquiries  received  in  London  indicates  a  belief  amongst  lumber 
manufacturers  and  shippers  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian supply  of  boards  and  scantlings  on  dimension  is  either  cut  off  by  the  war  or 
insufficient,  and  that  it  should  be  commercially  feasible  to  ship  such  material  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  facts  of  the  situation  are  as  follows:  Sweden  alone  exports  4,000,- 
000,000  feet  board  measure  of  this  timber  each  year,  practically  all  spruce  and  chiefly 
in  the  sizes  stated  above  as  used  for  huts.    This  timber  was  cut  last  year  as  usual,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  it  is  still  piled  up  waiting  shipment.  The  population  lives  by  it, 
the  financial  interests  have  advanced  money  on  it,  and  it  must  be  sold.  The  normal 
European  demand  for  this  timber  has  diminished  because  of  war;  the  only  outlook 
for  the  Swedish  timber  merchant  therefore  is  to  sell  it  for  war  purposes,  and  in  selling 
it  for  war  purposes  he  has  the  active  co-operation  of  many  influential  British  timber 
merchants  who  have  helped  finance  the  logging  and  milling  operations,  and  who  must1 
find  a  sale  for  the  timber  if  they  are  to  get  their  money  back. 

The  f .o.b.  price  of  Swedish  timber  has  not  increased ;  it  remains  at  about  $25  per 
thousand.  The  increase  in  freight  rates  from  $3  per  thousand  to  $10  per  thousand 
from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  has  not  given  Canadian  timber  any  advantage  in  the 
English  market  for  the  reason  that  while  the  increase  in  the  freight  on  the  Swedish 
timber  has  been  only  $7  per  thousand  the  increase  on  the  freight  of  Eastern  Canadian 
timber  has  been  even  greater,  and  the  increase  on  Western  Canadian  timber  has  been 
$20  per  thousand.  Canadian  timber  is  therefore  at  a  greater  disadvantage  in  competi- 
tion with  European  timber  than  it  was  before  the  war  except  in  those  articles  which 
Sweden  and  Norway  cannot  supply,  large  timbers,  railway  sleepers,  pine  and  clear 
spruce  in  large  sizes.  Another  opportunity  will  be  opened  for  Canadian  timber  as 
pointed  out  below,  when  reconstruction  begins  and  European  supplies  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand. 

HUTS  FOR  HOMELESS  POPULATION. 

There  are  a  great  many  rumours  abroad  concerning  inquiries  for  lumber  or  ready- 
made  houses  for  use  when  reconstruction  is  undertaken,  and  the  dispossessed  popula- 
tion of  Belgium,  Northern  France,  and  Russia  are  enabled  to  return  to  their  former 
homes.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  will  doubtless  be  needed,  but  no  official  inquiries 
for  timber  for  this  purpose  have  yet  been  made.  The  devastated  land  must  first  be 
regained.  Rumours  now  in  circulation  should  not  be  taken  seriously.  When  the 
timber  is  needed  it  may  be  expected  that  inquiries  will  be  made  through  reputable 
timber  merchants  and  brokers.  The  timber  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  homes  and 
industries  of  nearly  20,000,000  people  will  undoubtedly  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
timber  exporting  countries  of  Europe.  Not  even  the  Eastern  Canadian  supply  avail- 
able for  export  will  be  sufficient  for  the  imperative  demands  of  reconstruction.  Stock 
will  be  needed  in  all  sizes  and  qualities.  There  will  without  doubt  be  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  extend  the  export  of  timber  from  Western  Canada.  The  opportunity 
cannot  be  realized,  however,  unless  the  manufacturers  have  prepared  for  it  by  securing 
in  London  active  agents  of  good  standing  who  will  represent  them  in  competition 
with  those  who  are  handling  timber  from  other  regions. 

MILITARY  WORKS. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  various  military  works  within  the  wide- 
spread war  zone  furnishes  a  demand  for  large  quantities  of  timbers,  practically  all 
of  which  are  yellow  pine  or  Douglas  fir.  Such  material  when  needed  is  required  on 
short  notice,  and  is  purchased  by  the  contractors  or  Government  departments  from 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants  here.  Heavy  planks  and  timbers  are  used  in  all 
sizes.  Where  sizes  greater  than  10  inches  x  10  inches  x  30  feet  are  required  Douglas, 
fir  is  usually  specified  and  purchased  on  account  of  its  being  cheaper  in  these  sizes 
than  yellow  pine. 

The  Government  departments  endeavour  to  keep  a  stock  of  this  timber  for 
emergency  work  even  in  addition  to  the  stock  carried  by  the  timber  merchants.  About 
ten  cargoes  are  now  purchased  for  delivery  during  the  next  five  months  which  should 
together  with  the  stocks  on  hand  constitute  a  six  months'  supply.  This  timber  is  so 
essential  that  it  will  be  purchased  and  transported  at  any  freight  rates.  Further 
orders  may  be  expected  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
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SHIPBUILDING  SUPPLIES. 

The  war  lias  greatly  increased  the  demands  for  shipbuilding  timbers. 

The  stage  deals  upon  which  the  workmen  stand  while  the  ship  is  being  erected 
have  always  been  supplied  in  Dantzig  pine  from  the  Baltic  and  Germany.  The  specifi- 
cations require  planks  2  inches  x  12  inches,  25  feet  and  upwards,  averaging  not  less 
than  30  feet,  a  proportion  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  being  14  inches  wide.  They  must 
be  free  from  sap.  shakes,  injurious  knots  and  defects.  Between  8,000,000  and  10,000,000 
feet  of  this  timber  is  required  each  year  in  the  Government  and  private  yards.  The 
price  has  boon  $45  and  $50  per  M  feet  b.m.  Dantzig  material  being  shut  off  now 
Douglas  fir  is  for  the  first  time  being  specified  in  shipyards  as  being  the  only  timber 
procurable  in  the  required  sizes.  It  is  being  found  cheaper  and  stronger  than  the 
Dantzig  material,  and  will  probably  be  used  permanently  though  it  is  not  liked  so  well 
by  the  workmen  because  of  its  greater  weight. 

Similarly  Douglas  fir  is  being  used  for  shores  or  supports  under  vessels  in  the  ship- 
building yards  where  Riga  and  Dantzig  timbers  were  previously  used.  Douglas  fir 
is  preferred  in  some  yards  to  yellow  pine  for  this  purpose,  the  yellow  pine  being 
thought  to  be  too  heavy  and  too  brittle. 

The  demand  for  deck  deals,  five  inches  in  width,  2,  2A,  3,  3£,  and  4  inches  in 
thickness  has  increased,  and  will  remain  active  so  long  as  increased  shipbuilding 
continues.  This  material  sells  c.i.f.  at  about  $15.50  per  hundred  lineal  feet  for  the 
4-inch,  and  $11.60  for  the  3-inch.  It  is  purchased  from  merchants  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  carry  stocks,  or  from  agents  or  brokers  representing  Pacific  coast  pro- 
ducers or  exporters. 

AEROPLANES. 

Pacific  coast  spruce,  known  to  the  trade  as  silver  spruce  is  the  only  satisfactory 
timber  for  aeroplane  construction.  Large  quantities  are  being  purchased,  continually, 
to  maintain  the  air  service  of  the  Allies.  The  quality  demanded  is  absolutely  clear 
and  straight  grained,  3  to  6  inches  in  thickness,  10-14  inches  and  up  in  width,  10 
feet  and  up  in  length,  but  preferably  over  18  feet  long.  One  order  for  800,000  feet 
has  been  placed;  the  price  in  London  where  all  the  stocks  are  carried  has  varied 
from  $170  to  $250  per  M  feet  b.m. 

This  timber  is  purchased  from  merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  mer- 
chants buy  direct  from  agents  or  brokers  who  represent  Pacific  coast  shippers  or 
exporters.    Liner  shipments  of  50,000  to  100,000  feet  b.m.  are  in  demand. 

Clear  Pacific  Coast  spruce  in  thin  stock,  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  is  at  times 
in  demand  for  use  in  building  certain  types  of  naval  vessels.  Such  slock  is  purchased 
from  the  supplies  carried  by  dealers  in  Great  Britain. 

RAILROAD  SLEEPERS. 

The  strictly  war  demand  for  sleepers  is  limited  to  the  requirements  of  strategic 
railways.  The  War  Office  has  appointed  a  Canadian  buying  committee,  and  all  Cana- 
dian supplies  will  be  bought  through  that  committee.  One  inquiry  for  sleepers  has 
been  issued,  specifying  either  Douglas  fir  or  pitch  pine,  and  sufficient  quantities  of 
both  timbers  have  been  ordered  to  fill  the  demands  of  the  British  War  Office  for  some 
time  so  far  as  is  foreseen  at  present. 

An  unduly  large  share  of  the  orders  for  the  increased  supplies  of  Pacific  Coast 
timbers  have  been  filled  by  the  United  States  shippers.  The  reason  is  not  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  a  lower  price  quoted  by  the  shippers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  much  greater  representation  of  Douglas  fir 
and  spruce  shippers  of  the  United  States  in  London  than  there  is  of  Canadian  pro- 
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ducers.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  Canadian 
mills  have  no  contact  with  the  London  market  excepting  through  the  United  States 
shippers.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  Canadian  mill  hears  of  the  London  busi- 
ness only  through  the  United  States  agent  who  in  turn  submits  it  to  the  buyer  in 
London  through  his  London  correspondent.  This  course  of  business  is  unnecessarily 
indirect,  and  exposes  the  Canadian  producer  both  to  paying  two  commissions  or 
profits,  to  making  his  quotations  known  to  his  competitors,  and  further  prevents  him 
from  keeping  in  proper  touch  with  the  London  market.  It  is  very  advisable  that 
Canadian  Douglas  fir  producers  should  consider  the  advisability  of  either  individually 
or  jointly  establishing  business  connections  with  strong  timber  agents  here  as  has  been 
done  by  the  shippers  of  the  United  States.  Until  Canadians  do  this  they  will  be  meet- 
ing in  the  London  market  the  competition  of  United  States  shippers  who  have  several 
strong  representatives  constantly  on  the  ground  working  to  get  all  the  business,  and 
managing  to  get  85  per  cent  of  it. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  a  demand  for  such  special  products  as  spruce  and 
decking.  The  Americans  have  a  reputation  here  for  being  more  ready  to  assemble  or 
produce  this  stuff,  and  this  readiness  not  only  gets  them  the  orders  for  the  spruce  and 
the  decking,  but  frequently  for  the  remainder  of  the  cargo,  of  which  it  is  to  form  part. 


CHINA. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Ross.) 

Shanghai,  May  7,  1915. 

CANADIAN  EXPORT  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

For  several  years  Canada  has  been  supplying  China  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
foreign  goods.  The  number  and  variety  of  those  articles  is  extensive,  but  in  many 
cases  the  quantities  furnished  have  been  extremely  small,  while  in  others  the  amounts 
have  been  considerable.    In  no  case,  however,  have  they  been  large. 

In  this  report  a  general  list  of  the  principal  articles  coming  from  Canada  during 
the  past  five  years,  1909-13,  will  be  given,  and  comparisons  can  be  made  of  the  trade 
in  the  different  years  and  the  fluctuations  in  certain  lines  during  that  period.  It  is 
hoped  that  with  the  assistance  of  these  figures  a  reason  may  be  found  for  the  great 
falling  off  of  the  trade  in  certain  commodities  in  recent  years,  and  remedies  suggested 
to  recover  the  ground  which  has  been  lost.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Chinese  market 
has  not  been  very  energetically  cultivated  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  the  results  would 
be  greater  than  they  are  to-day. 
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VALUE 
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OF  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


Textiles—  , 

Bhirtings,  grey,  plain  

sheetings    n  m   

DriMa   .... 

Cotton  flannel,  plain,  dyed  and  printed 
Cotton  sjoods,  unclassed  


Total  Textiles. 


Metals  ami  Minerals — 

Lead  in  pigs  and  bars  

Metals  and  minerals,  nnclassed  .  . 

Total  Metals  and  Minerals. 


Anus  and  munitions  

Books    

Cigarettes  

Cigars  

Clothing,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  gloves 
(other  than  india-rubber  or  leather)  . . 

Confectionery  

Cutlery  and  E.  P.  ware  

Electrical  materials  and  fittings  

Eelt  and  felt  sheathing.  

Fish  and  fishery  products  

Flour  

Fruits,  fresh  

Furniture  and  materials  for  manufactur- 
ing  

Haberdashery  

Hosiery  

Instruments,  musical  automatic  

m  pianos,  etc  

Instruments  and  apparatus,  scientific — 

Leather  

Looking  glass  and  mirrors  

Machinery  and  fittings  .  

Machines,  embroidery,  knitting  and  sew- 
ing ;  :    

Match-making  materials  

Meats,  prepared  and  preserved  

Medicines   

Milk,  condensed  in  tins   

Paper  (including  cardboard)  

Photographic  materials  

Printing  and  lithographic  mate  dais  (not 
including  machinery)  

Soap    

Stationery  (not  including  paper)  , 

Stores,  household  

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials  

Timber,  softwood   . .  . 

Tin-foil   

Tobacco  

Umbrellas  .»'.  

Vehicles — Motorcars   

Motor  cycles  

Other  kinds  

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  etc— 

Spirits   

Woodpulp    

Woods  of  all  kinds  (not  including  sandal 
wood,  timber  and  dyewood)  

Postal  parcels,  N.O.E  

Total  Canadian  exports  


1909. 


Hk.  Tls. 


769,045 
115,573 

55,050 


916,763 


71,700 
23 


71,723 


1,188 
2,032 


400 

571 
82  L 
104 
4,333 
2,145 
138,685 


755 

420 
769 
34 
33,909 
568 
520 
4,230 
'  82 
35,600 

254 


2,409 
1,392 
126,569 
286 
5,402 


514 
1,870 
15,002 
1,654 
1,828 


9,833 


39 
1,054 


3,220 


1,404,472 


1910. 


Hk.  Tls. 

47,550 
260,263 

78,012 
180,000 


569,052 


68,548 


63,555 


2,472 
8,560 


4,226 
860 
1,645 
2,733 
3,439 
81,371 
5,541 
2,340 

646 
1,654 


16,295 
2,425 
1,399 
9,405 
336 
202,652 

907 


2,107 
2,138 
100,180 
3,856 
11,343 

258 
4,058 
2,792 
9,527 
75 


4,374 
3,361 


18,367 
45 

860 


132 


1,146,799 


1911. 


Hk.  Tls. 

830 
16,093 
19,753 
61,147 


99,255 


140 
166 


125 
9,555 
94,752 


4,814 
543 


151 


79,711 
11,201 
3,235 

2,800 
729 


12,330 
1,303 
2,095 
5,881 


16,300 
9,977 
1,138 
404 
90,921 
102 
958 


4,134 
9,290 


459 


35,038 
37' 
837 


24 


508,689 


1912. 


Hk.  Tls. 

4,840 
79,469 
7,278 
265,175 
7,225 

364,052 


237 
3,362 
569,625 


4,151 
1,373 


1,161 


44,427 
33,035 
2,173 

275 
934 


5,612 
473 
1,103 

33,528 


2,859 

26,622 
5 

""264' 
12,909 


487 
2,041 
4,992 

'383 


9,964 


8,405 
1,794 
110 

1,483 
2,741 


127 


1,142,432 
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TOTAL  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA, 


1905—  Tls.  2,395,591 

1906—  ,,  4,498,032. 

1907—  i.  1,122,770. 

1908—  m  1,185,685. 

1909—  1 1  1,404,472. 


1910—  Tls.  1,146,799. 

1911—  ii  508,089. 

1912—  „  1,142,432. 

1913—  „  1,850,950. 


(Hk.  Tls.  =$0.625— §0.675  Canadian  currency  according  to  exchange. ) 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 


A  careful  study  of  the  above  list  of  Canadian  exports  to  China  will  show  that  in 
certain  of  the  years  under  review  the  most  considerable  item  of  export  was  comprised 
under  the  head  of  textiles.  A  quantity  of  cigarettes  also  enter  the  Chinese  customs 
as  the  product  of  Canada.  Certain  commodities  on  the  other  hand  which  Canada 
produces  in  large  quantities,  notably  timber,  are  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the 
trade. 

Many  of  the  articles  enumerated  above  represent  a  very  small  value,  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  total  imports  into  China  of  a  number  of  such  lines  are  also 
comparatively  small. 

A  summary  of  the  more  important  exports  will  show  that  there  has  been  no  con- 
stant maintenance  of  the  volume  of  trade  in  any  line  from  year  to  year,  but  on  the 
contrary  spasmodic  expansions  and  recessions  are  observed.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
probably  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  Chinese  market  during  certain  periods,  while 
the  home  trade  was  prosperous,  followed  by  an  activity  while  business  at  home  was 
depressed.  There  has  consequently  been  no  constant  nor  steady  cultivation  of  this 
market. 

TEXTILES.  , 

The  Canadian  exports  of  textiles  to  China  are  as  follows: — 

1905..  ..        ..  ....  .   ..Tls.  2,161,109 

1906  "  4,069,093 

1907  "  173,419 

1908.  .  ....«*  825,118 

1909  -  .  .  f*  916,763 

1910   "  569,052 

1911   "  99,255 

1912  .  .  "  364,052 

1913   "  690,673 


For  some  reason  not  easily  explainable,  there  was  a  remarkable  expansion  in 
the  Chinese  trade  with  the  United  States  in  grey  sheetings  during  the  years  1905-6. 
The  figures  of  the  imports  in  those  years  have  never  been  equalled  in  any  year  since, 
not  only  in  the  quantity  supplied  by  the  United  States  but  also  in  the  total  imports, 
and  to  supply  the  increased  demand,  Canada  must  have  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
a  portion,  which  accounts  for  the  large  volume  of  its  trade  in  those  years.  Sales  were 
doubtless  made  through  brokers  or  commission  houses  in  New  York  and  not  by  direct 
dealings  between  the  Canadian  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  China. 

As  cotton  manufacturers  constitute  over  30  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of 
China,  and  as  Canada  has  annually  supplied  a  fair  quantity,  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  this  quantity  should  not  be  maintained  or  increased. 
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METALS  AND  MINERALS. 

The  Canadian  exports  to  China  of  metals  and  minerals  are  shown  in  the  following 


table:— 

1905  Tls.  8,525 

1906  "  173,525 

1907  "  88,143 

190S  "  174,004 

1909  "  71,723 

1910  "  63,555 

1911  "  166 

1912  "   

1913  "  1,750 


A  study  of  the  returns  will  show  that  in  metals  and  minerals,  lead  was  the  only 
product  of  this  class  which  has  ever  come  into  China  in  any  amount,  and  this  not  a$ 
all  in  the  later  years. 


FISH  AND  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  total  Canadian  exports  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  into  China  : — 


1905  Tls.  27 

1906. .  . .  .  ..."   

1907  "  14,052 

1908   "  20,652 

1909  "  138,685 

1910  "  81,371 

1911  "  79,711 

1912  «'  44,427 

1913  "  24,414 


This  trade  consists  almost  entirely  of  salted  herring,  which  reached  its  height  in 
the  years  1909-10-11,  having  receded  in  the  past  two  years,  due  largely  to  the  bad 
methods  of  curing,  packing  and  delivery.  Salted  fish  is  always  in  demand  in  the 
Chinese  markets.  To  recover  this  trade,  more  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
arrival  of  the  fish  in  a  marketable  condition.  The  product  should  be  standardize^ 
and  packed  in  a  better  manner,  even  should  the  cost  be  slightly  increased  by  so  doing. 
Once  this  plan  is  put  into  operation,  a  speedy  return  to  the  figures  of  the  best  of 
former  years  is  probable. 


FLOUR. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  flour  to  China  are  as  follows : — 

Barrels. 


1905   2,449 

1906   6,393 

1907.  .   .  .  •   136,000 

1908   1,000 

1909  

1910   785 

1911   1,911 

1912   5,950 

1913   12,130 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  into  China  of  Canadian 
flour  has  been  very  erratic,  and  in  only  one  year  has  it  ever  attained  large  proportions, 
yet  the  total  imports  in  all  years  have  been  large,  coming  principally  from  the  United 
States. 
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The  following  table  will  show  how  extensive  the  flour  trade  with  China  has  been 
■during  this  period: — 


Total  Imports —  Barrels. 

1905   673,453 

1906   1,227,288 

1907   3,096,387 

1908   1,283,113 

1909  '   431,942 

1910   505,272 

1911  .   1,487,214 

1912   2,206,696 

1913   1,783,234 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Canadian  flour,  in  spite  of  its  high  price  has  lately 
been  regularly  coming  into  Shanghai.  It  is  principally  being  used  for  mixing  with 
Siberian  flour,  which  is  a  white  flour  and  much  cheaper,  but  does  not  contain  the 
raising  qualities  of  Canadian  flour.  Canadian  flour  will  probably  be  in  good  demand 
both  in  the  Chinese  ports  and  Hong  Kong,  whenever  the  price  falls  to  a  normal  figure. 


MACHINERY  AND  PARTS. 


The  value  of  the  Canadian  exports  of  machinery  and  parts  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 


1905  Tls.  5,866 

1906   «  13,297 

1907   "  3,326 

1908   "  1,594 

1909   "  35,600 

1910   "  202,652 

1911   "  6,851 

1912   "  2,859 

1913   "  18.790 


It  is  impossible  to  say  what  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  machinery  imported  from 
•Canada,  as  everything  is  classified  as  above  by  the  Chinese  customs. 

The  total  importations  of  unclassed  machinery  in  1913  were  valued  at  tls.  5,538,- 
<579,  the  principal  countries  supplying  the  demand  being  as  follows  :— 

Great  Britain  Tls.  2,126,261 

Germany  "  971,691 

Belgium  "  753,916 

Russia  "  213,384 

Japan  "  368,178 

Hong  Kong  "  316,449 

United  States  "  600,785 

Canada  "  18,790 

Other  countries  "  169,125 

Tls.  5,538,579 


MACHINERY.  SEWING  AND  EMBROIDERING. 


The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  Canadian  exports  into  China  of  sewing 
and  embroidering  machinery: — 

1905  Tls  

1906  

1907. .   

1908  "   

1909   "  254 

1910                                                                                                   .  "  907 

1911  "  16,300 

1912  "  26,622 

1913  "  19,325 
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The  imports  coming  from  Canada  are  made  up  of  a  well  known  make  of  sewing 
machine,  [importations  only  began  in  1900,  and  then  in  a  very  small  way,  since  which 
time  the  trade  lias  attained  large  proportions.  An  interview  with  the  manager  for 
China  of  this  firm  reveals  the  fact  that  supplies  for  the  Chinese  demand  are  furnished 
by  their  factories  in  Canada,  Scotland  and  the  United  States,  according  as  shipping 
facilities,  exchange  or  other  conditions  are  most  favourable.  This  trade  will  probably 
increase  year  by  year, 

MILK,  CONDENSED. 

The  total  Canadian  exports  to  China  of  condensed  milk  in  tins  are  as  follows: — 

1905  .  .Tls.  40,500 

1906  "  17,737 

1907                                                                                                     .  "  14,811 

1908  "  26,783 

1909   "  126,569 

1910  "  100,180 

1911  '*  90,921 

1912  "  12,909 

1913  "  13,587 

Scarcely  any  of  the  tinned  milk  of  Canadian  origin  sold  in  this  country  bears 
the  name  or  brand  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  but  all  is  sold  as  the  product  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  only  recently  that  any  so-called  Canadian  milk  has  been  seen 
in  this  market,  and  no  very  appreciable  trade  has  as  yet  been  worked  up  for  any  brand 
of  Canadian  tinned  milk.  The  total  imports  of  tinned  milk  into  China  have  greatly 
increased  within  recent  years,  reaching  to  the  amount  of  490,307  dozen  tins  of  thtf 
value  of  tls.  791,546  in  1913. 

Several  European  countries  (Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands)  are  concerned  in  supplying  the  demand,  but  the  United  States  furnished 
by  far  the  larger  quantity. 

PAPER. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  exports  of  paper  from  Canada  to  China: — * 

1905  Tls.      .  .  

1906  

1907  "  53 

1908  "   ... 

1909                  ..   286 

1910                                   .'.                         ..   ..   ..   ..   ..                        "  3,856 

1911   102 

1912.   ....     .  .     .V  .  .     .  .  ...  r,.vt. 

1913   .   .  .   .  .  ....  .  ..  ...  "  2,224 

Paper  is  reviewed  as  above  to  indicate  what  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  demand' 
has  been  supplied  by  Canada. 

The  market  for  foreign  paper  is  already  fairly  large,  and  is  annually  increasing-. 
China  will  require  more  foreign  paper  each  year  as  time  goes  on.  Native  newspapers- 
are  increasing  in  number  and  circulation,  and  school  books  of  which  several  millions 
are  printed  annually,  will  always  be  required. 

The  total  importations  of  foreign  paper  into  China  in  1913  amounted  in  value  to 
tls.  7,212,982.  Great  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Japan  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 


STORES,  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  customs  returns  do  not  give  any  detailed  classification  of  the  articles  included 
under  the  heading  of  household  stores.  Many  lines  of  provisions  and  stores  are  classed 
under  this  general  heading,  the  majority  of  which  are  distinctly  Chinese  in  character. 
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Those  articles  which  more  directly  represent  foreign  origin  are  tinned  and  pre- 
served fruits  and  vegetables,  biscuits,  pickles,  jams  and  table  delicacies,  but  neither 
butter,  cheese,  nor  tinned  milk. 

The  Canadian  exports  of  household  stores  to  China  are  shown  as  follows: — 


1905   Tls.  19,364 

1906   "  30,838 

1907  ,   "  281542 

1908    "  7,561 

1909   "  15,002 

1910   "  9,527 

1911   «  9,290 

1912   "  4,992 

1913   "  5,110 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  fair  quantity  of  this  class  of  goods 
imported  from  Canada  in  all  years,  but  the  amount  might  be  largely  increased  if  the 
market  were  more  judiciously  and  earnestly  cultivated. 

It  is  notable  that  the  Canadian  trade  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  United 
States  in  goods  of  this  class. 

TIMBER,  SOFTWOOD. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  Canadian  exports  of  softwoods  to  China : — 


1905   sq.ft.  51,747 

1906   "   

1907   "  3,392,162 

1908   "  1,710,873 

1909    "  50,926 

1910   '«   

1911   "  18.000 

1912   "  5,400 

1913   "   


The  above  figures  show  in  what  manner  the  Canadian  timber  trade  with  China, 
which  in  1907  was  fairly  important,  has  been  allowed  to  dwindle  away. 

Previous  reports  have  dealt  with  this  subject  and,  as  the  matter  is  at  present 
under  special  investigation  by  the  Canadian  Government,  further  comment  is  unneces- 
sary. It  may  be  well,  however,  to  give  the  figures  of  total  importations  during  the 
above  years,  which  will  show  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  timber  in  China. 

Total  imports  from  all  countries: — 


1905   sq.ft.  90,635,262 

1906   "  170,247,345 

1907   "  220,898,917 

1908    "  131,766,711 

1909    "  95,849,574 

1910   "  137,989,857 

1911   "  98,407,445 

1912   «'  78,912,408 

1913   "  161,375,117 


The  United  States  and  Japan  are  the  greatest  sources  of  supply,  the  quantities 
coming  from  any  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  being  negligible. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  unusually  large  imports  in  1906-7.  This  was  due 
to  the  heavy  importations  of  railway  sleepers  in  those  years,  principally  from 
Japan.  The  figures  for  Japanese  exports  at  that  time  being  1906,  87,049,739  square 
feet;  1907,  142,217,754  square  feet,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  total  demands  of  China  for 
that  year. 

SILVER  BULLION. 

In  addition  to  the  above  somewhat  extensive  list  of  dutiable  articles,  there  is  still 
the  very  considerable  amount  of  treasure  in  the  form  of  silver  bullion  which  Canada 
annually  sends  to  China;  but  a?  this  comes  into  the  country  as  American,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  just  how  great  the  Canadian  supply  really  amounts  to  each  year. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  from  the  above  figures,  that  the  Canadian  export  trade 
with  China  has  in  recenl  years  shown  a  small  though  steady  increase,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  L91]  (the  year  of  the  rebellion),  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be  still  further 
encouraged  by  the  outlook  for  the  future.  All  that  is  needed  to  secure  a  continued 
expansion  of  the  trade  is  to  cultivate  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  goods  mostly 
in  demand,  and  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  market  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
nations  have  boon  doing  in  the  past. 

It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chinese  business  methods  are  very 
si  rvative,  and  fashions  do  not  quickly  change.    It  therefore  takes  time  to  establish 
nr\\  lines  of  trade;  but  once  any  article  has  become  favourably  known,  its  constant 
sale  may  be  assured. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

.Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholson.) 

St.  John's,  June  1,  1915. 

THE   NEWFOUNDLAND  BUDGET. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs  delivered  his  seventh  annual  Budget  Speech 
on  May  20  last.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913-14,  was  $300,711.58 
below  that  of  1912-13,  the  figures  being  $3,919,040.43  for  1912-13,  against  $3,618,328.85 
in  1913-14.  The  heads  of  revenue  showing  increases  were  Inland  Revenue  stamps, 
from  $16,646  to  $18,152;  Postal  and  Telegraph  Department,  from  $203,987  to  $215,125, 
an  increase  for  this  item  of  $11,138;  and  the  revenue  from  Crown  lands  increased 
from  $105,009  to  $146,021,  a  gain  of  $41,012.  The  customs  revenue  fell  from  $3,283.- 
304  to  $3,083,313.  Taxes  and  assessments  dropped  from  $11,617  to  $9,240.  Interest 
on  guaranteed  loans  exhibits  a  shortage  of  $2,083,  and  miscellaneous  of  $48,028. 

The  revenue  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  $3,300,578,  while  the  total 
expenditure  will  reach  $4,014,970,  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1915,  of  $714,392,  against  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  balance  «of  the  cash  reserve 
of  $198,000,  making  a  deficit  to  be  provided  for  amounting  to  $516,000. 

The  public  debt  on  the  30th  of  April  was  $30,450,765.27,  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  a  floating  debt  of  $460,000,  which  with  other  amounts  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
loan  will  bring  the  total  debt  of  the  colony  by  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year  to 
about  $32,500,000. 

The  minister  stated  that  this,  his  first  deficit,  was  due  to  the  removal  of  duties 
in  1913,  and  the  failure  of  the  new  tariff  imposed  last  year  to  respond  as  he  had 

hoped. 

The  depression  in  trade  and  commerce  was  wholly  owing  to  the  war,  and  he 
thought  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  only  temporarily  arrested. 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  articles  remaining  at  present  on  the  free  list: — 
Wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  and  household  effects,  not  merchandise,  of 
British  subjects  dying  abroad,  but  domiciled  in  Newfoundland;  books,  pictures,  family 
plate  and  furniture,  personal  effects  and  heirlooms  left  by  bequest. 
Articles  for  the  use  of  the  Governor. 
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Articles  when  imported  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Xavy;  also  articles 
consigned  direct  to  officers  and  men  on  board  vessels  of  His  Majesty's  Xavy  for  their 
personal  use  or  consumption. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Government  or  any  of  the  departments 
thereof. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Municipal  Council. 
Articles  for  the  official  use  of  consuls. 

Articles  imported  for  religious  purposes  and  used  in  the  worship  of  the  denomina- 
tion requiring  same,  and  bells,  musical  instruments,  stained  glass  windows,  statuary, 
paintings,  carpets,  chandeliers,  lamps,  clocks,  and  fancy  hardwood  for  interior  finish- 
ing, when  imported  solely  for  use  in  churches  and  chapels. 

All  construction  material  and  machinery,  when  the  same  cannot  be  made  in  this 
colony,  for  pulp  and  paper  mills,  both  for  the  original  installation  and  the  further 
extension  of  the  same,  but  not  in  substitution  for  old;  machinery  for  the  original 
installation  of  saw-mills,  providing  that  the  persons  requiring  to  import  these  articles 
are  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

Materials  imported  by  manufacturers  for  construction  of  such  machinery  as  is  at 
present  admitted  into  this  colony  free  of  duty.  The  free  importations  of  suc'h. 
materials  to  be  permitted  subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Governor  in, 
Council. 

Artificial  limbs  and  artificial  eyes. 
Bait- 
Bags,  barrels,  boxes,  casks,  and  other  vessels  exported  filled  with  Newfoundland 
products,  or  exported  empty  and  returned  filled  with  foreign  products;  and  articles 
the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  Newfoundland,  when  returned  after  having' 
been  exported;  provided  that  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  articles  and  goods  shall  be 
made  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Governor  in  Council;  and  that  such 
articles  and  goods  are  returned  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  exportation,  without 
having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condition  by  any  process  of  manufac- 
ture or  other  means;  provided,  further,  that  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
or  goods  upon  which  an  allowance  or  drawback  has  been  made,  the  reimportation  of 
which  is  hereby  prohibited,  except  upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to  the  drawback 
allowed;  nor  shall  this  item  apply  to  any  article  of  goods  which  has  paid  an  excise 
duty. 

Bicycles,  anglers'  outfit,  trouting-gear,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  tents  and  imple- 
ments of  tourists,  when  in  the  custody  of  the  tourists,  and  under  the  conditions  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs  to  secure  the  export  of  such  articles,  or  the 
payment  of  the  regular  rate  of  duty  on  the  articles,  when  otherwise  imported  when  the 
articles  are  sold  or  left  in  the  colony. 

Galvanized  block  straps,  patent  bushings  for  sheaves  for  blocks,  when  imported 
by  blockmakers. 

Clothing  and  medicine,  donations  of,  for  charitable  purposes,  and  photographs 
sent  by  friends  and  not  intended  for  sale. 
Coin  and  bullion. 

Copper,  bitumen,  naphtha  and  iron  oxide,  to  be  used  by  manufacturers  in  the 
manufacture  of  copper  paint. 

Corn  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  whisks. 
Cotton  yarn,  raw  cotton  and  coke. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  olive  oil,  boracic  acid,  acetic  acid,  preservaline,  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  to  be  used  in  the  preservation  of  fish  or  fish-glue,  and  vegetable  oils  for 
use  in  curing  fish. 

Equipments,  accoutrements  and  musical  instruments  for  Boys'  Brigades  and 
Salvation  Army;  and  ammunition  and  arms  for  volunteer  corps,  under  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs. 

Fish  of  British  catch  and  cure,  and  oil,  the  product  of  such  fish  (not  to  include 
preparation  of  cod-liver  oil),  eggs  of  fish  or  game  birds,  when  imported  for  propaga- 
tion. 
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Globes,  geographical,  topographical  and  astronomical,  maps. and  charts  and  school- 
desks,  for  the  use  of  schools;  pictorial  illustrations  of  insects  or  similar  studies,  when 
imported  for  the  use  of  colleges,  schools  and  library  associations;  manuscripts  and 
insurance  maps. 

Hemp,  hemp  yarn,  coir  yarn,  sisal,  manila,  jute,  flax,  tow. 

Hides  or  pieces  of  hides,  not  tanned,  curried  or  dressed. 

Lanes  and  twines  used  in  connection  with  the  fisheries,  not  to  include  sporting 
tackle. 

Motor  engines,  other  than  steam,  when  imported  to  be  used  in  vessels  owned  in 
this  colony  and  employed  solely  in  missionary  work  within  this  colony. 

Parchment  or  wax  paper,  when  imported  specially  for  packing  fish,  or  lining  tins 
used  in  the  lobster  packing  industry  in  this  colony. 

Pig-iron,  nail  strips  of  iron,  steel,  zinc  or  brass,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cut  nails  in  this  colony. 

Samples  of  no  commercial  value. 

Ships  and  other  vessels  built  in  any  British  or  foreign  country  which  are  to  be 
continuously  employed  in  connection  with  the  trade  or  fisheries  of  the  colony. 

Supplies,  stores  and  donations  for  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Labrador  and 
for  the  Deep  Sea  Mission,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

Machinery  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture,  within  this  colony,  of  twines,  lines, 
nets,  seines,  cordage,  or  other  fishing  gear. 

Salt  in  bulk,  when  imported  for  use  in  the  fisheries. 

Settlers'  effects,  viz. :  Wearing  apparel,  household  furniture,  books,  implements 
and  tools  of  trade,  occupation  or  employment;  .guns,  musical  instruments,  domestic 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  live  stock,  bicycles,  carts  and  other  vehicles  and  agri- 
cultural in  use  by  the  settler  for  at  least  six  months  before  his  removal  to  this  colony, 
not  to  include  machinery  or  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment or  for  sale;  provided  that  any  dutiable  article  entered  as  settlers'  effect?  may 
not  be  so  entered  unless  brought  with  the  settler  on  his  first  arrival,  and  shall  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  payment  of  duty  until  after  twelve  m  nths' 
actual  use  in  the  colony;  and  travellers'  baggage  not  exceeding  $50  in  value  for  any 
one  person,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

Scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,  when  imported  for  use  in  colleges,  schools, 
and  scientific  or  library  societies;  and  specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history;  medals 
and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  imported  by  schools  or  associations  to  be  distributed 
as  prizes,  when  such  other  articles  are  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Customs. 

Unmanufactured  wool  and  dyed  woollen  yarns,  when  imported  by  the  proprietors 
of  woollen  mills,  to  be  used- in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 

Wire  of  brass,  zinc,  or  steel,  screwed  or  twisted  or  flattened  or  corrugated,  when 
imported  by  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  only  in 
their  factories,  and  iron  wire  when  imported  by  broom  manufacturers  to  be  used  by 
them  in  their  manufactures. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES. 

The  following  commodities  heretofore  admitted  into  Newfoundland  free  of  duty 
have  been  removed  from  the  free  list,  and  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 


ad  valorem  and  10  per  cent  surtax : — 

Surtax. 

Admiralty  charts,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  n.e.s.  ;  and  hay-binders,  bone 
crushers,  hay  and  feed  cutters,  air  motors,  churns,  cream  separ- 
ators and  incubators  ;  wire  fencing  and  fasters  for  the  same  ;  gates 

for  wire  fences,  when  the  gates  are  made  chiefly  of  wire,  ad  val  .  .  10%  10% 

Animals,  imported  by  agricultural  societies,  or  by  private  persons, 
under  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  for  improvement 

of  stock,  and  poultry  when  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  ad  val.  10%  10% 

Bark,  extract  of  bark,  cutch,  bichromate  of  potash,  logwood,  ad  val..  10%  10% 

Boiler  and  ship's  plates,  when  of  the  thickness  of  one-quarter  of  an 

inch  or  over  that  thickness,  ad  val   10%  10% 


Books,  printed  and  not  to  be  written  or  drawn  upon,  and  supplements 
for  periodicals  specially  imported  for  the  bona  fide  use  of  incor- 
porated institutes  ;  official  reports,  newspapers,  and  monthly  and 
semi-monthly  magazines ;  weekly  library  papers  unbound,  and 
Christmas  annuals  ;  blackboards,  specimens,  medals  and  wall  dia- 
grams, illustrative  of  natural  history  and  imported  for  colleges, 
schools  and  public  libraries ;  kindergarten  requisites,  and  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  of  persons,  firms  and  companies  domiciled 


elsewhere,  and  not  personally  doing  business  here,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Chair  cane  or  reed  of  withrod,  when  imported  in  an  unmanufactured 

state,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Engravers'  plates  of  steel,  polished,  for  engraving  thereupon ;  photo 
engraving  machinery,  viz. :  router,  bevelling  and  squaring  machines, 
screen-holders,  cross-line  screens,  chemicals  for  use  in  engraving, 

wood  for  blocking,  graving  tools  and  process  plates,  ad  val..   ..  10%  10% 

Hoop  iron  or  hoop  steel,  splayed,  punched  or  nosed,  and  cut  in  lengths 
not  to  exceed  sixty-eight  inches,  to  be  used  in  making  herring 

barrels,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Indian  corn,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Junk,  old  iron,  old  copper,  and  old  composition  metal,  ad  val   10%  10% 


Machinery  of  all  kinds  to  be  used  in  the  actual  breaking  of  coal  or  ore 
bodies  underground  or  in  the  open  pit,  viz.  :  rock  drills,  coal 
cutters  ;  pumping  engines  of  all  kinds,  to  be  used  in  transferring 
water  from  the  underground,  or  open  pit  workings,  to  the  sur- 
face ;  hoisting  engines  or  other  machinery  to  be  used  as  a  motive 
power  to  lift  ores  or  coal  from  the  underground,  or  from  an  open 
pit,  to  the  surface  ;  crushers,  or  other  machinery,  to  be  used  in 
the  actual  breaking  of  ores,  so  as  to  facilitate  refining  or  trans- 
portation ;  special  machinery  of  all  kinds,  to  be  used  for  the  wash- 
ing, concentration,  reduction,  or  the  refining  of  any  ore  or  coal, 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  brick ;  prospecting  drills  of  all  kinds, 
to  be  used  for  the  proving  the  extent  or  existence  underground 
of  coal,  oil  or  ore  bodies  ;  cranes  and  derricks,  when  used  for  the 
actual  handling  of  coal  or  ore  from  the  working  to  the  surface ; 
compressors  to  be  used  for  the  operation  of  any  of  the  above 
machines ;  fireclay  and  firebrick,  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  any  ore  reduction  or  smelting  plant ;  dynamite,  detonators, 
blasting  powder,  fuses  of  all  kinds ;  blasting  batteries,  battery 
wire  and  drill  steel,  when  used  for  mining  purposes  ;  wrought  iron 
or  other  pipes,  to  be  used  in  transmitting  steam,  compressed  air  qr 
water  through  the  underground  or  open  pit  workings,  and  from 
the  point  of  accumulation  to  the  point  of  exit ;  hoisting  and  haul- 
ing cables,  to  be  used  in  the  lifting  and  transporting  of  coal  or 
ore  from  the  working  face  to  the  point  of  shipment ;  machinery, 
or  other  equipment  to  be  used  in  conveying  coal  or  ore  from  the 
mine  or  from  the  workings  to  the  surface  ;  provided,  that  should 
any  of  the  foregoing  mentioned  articles  in  this  section  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  are  here  set  forth, 
they  shall  be  dealt  with  as  smuggled  goods,  to  be  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  in  such  cases  provided  under  the  Customs  Acts, 
1898  to  1905.    The  words  "machinery"  in  this  item  are  not  to 


include  or  relate  to  steam  boilers  or  parts  thereof,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Motor  engines,  other  than  steam,  when  imported  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  to  be  used  in  vessels  owned  in  this  colony  and  employed 

in  its  fisheries,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Manures  and  fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  imported 

to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  manures,  ad  val   10%  10% 
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tariff  changes. — Continued. 

Surtax. 

Material  for  Bheathlng  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  such  as  zinc,  copper, 
and  composition  metal,  together  with  nails  and  paper  for  felt, 
Which  may  be  used  for  or  under  such  sheathing  when  used  for 
Bheathlng  vessels,  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Governor 
in  Council;  casings  or  copings  and  lockings  for  timber  of  dories; 


and  lignum  vitae,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Boards  and  planks  of  hardwood  over  eighteen  feet  in  length,  when 
imported  for  shipbuilding;  mast  pieces  of  pitch  pine,  Oregon  pine, 
or  similar  hardwood  ;  timber  of  hardwood  when  imported  for  ship- 
building ;  galvanized  iron  bars  and  bolts,  galvanized  nails,  pressed 
or  wrought,  spikes  and  windlasses,  when  imported  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships,  upon  such  certificate  as  may  be  required 

by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Molasses,  produced  in  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  sugar  cane,  and  the  pack- 
age in  which  it  is  imported,  ad  val   10%  10%  ' 

Music,  written,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Oil  cake,  oil  cake  meal,  cotton  seed  cake,  cotton  seed  meal,  pease  meal, 

bran  and  other  preparations  for  cattle  and  chicken  feed,  ad  val  .  .  10%  10% 

Ores,  to  be  used  as  flux,  ad  val   10%  10% 


Paper,  known  as  soiling  paper,  and  papers  to  be  used  by  manufac- 
turers in  enclosing  their  manufactures  ;  tin,  in  sheets  and  blocks 
and  solder;  printed  and  lithographed  labels  when  imported  by 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  tins  or  packages  or  in 
resi  rving  of  fish  for  market,  provided  that  the  labels  cannot 
be  manufactured  in  this  colony  ;  ammonia,  when  imported  for  re- 
frigerating purposes ;  and  mineral  and  lubricating  oils  when 
imported  by  cold  storage  companies  for  use  in  connection  with 
their  machinery ;  lead  sheets,  steel  and  wood  boxes  and  labels 
when  imported  by  tea  dealers,  to  be  used  by  them  in  packing  tea 


in  small  packages,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Shooks,  tins,  and  other  coverings  with  labels,  when  imported  by  manu- 
facturers for  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  ad  val.  ...  10%  10% 
Plants,  trees  and  shrubs  ;  also  seeds  for  agricultural  purposes,  n.e.s., 

and  florists'  seeds,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Printing  paper,  printing  presses,  printing  types,  printers'  ink  and 
printers'  office  furniture,  when  imported  by  bona  fide  printers  for 

use  in  their  business,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Rice,  uncleaned  or  refuse  rice,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Sand  and  fireclay;  sausage  skins  or  casings,  ad  val   ..  10%  10% 

Scrap-iron  and  scrap-steel  (old),  and  fit  only  to  be  manufactured, 
being  part  of  or  recovered  from  any  vessel  wrecked  in  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Steel  shafting,  when  imported  for  use  in  steam  vessels,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Stereotypes,  electrotypes  and  celluloids  for  almanacs,  calendars,  illus- 
trated pamphlets,  newspapers,  advertisements  or  engravings,  and 
all  other  like  work  for  commercial,  trade  or  other  purposes,  and 

matrices  or  copper  shells  for  the  same,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Material  for  installing  wireless  telegraphy  on  board  ships  engaged  in 

the  trade  and  fisheries  of  the  colony,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Wheat,  whole,  not  ground  or  crushed,  ad  val   10%  10% 

Works  of  art,  viz.  :  Paintings  in  oil  or  water  colours,  by  artists  of  well 
known  merit,  or  copies  of  the  old  masters  by  such  artists  ;  and 
paintings  in  oil  and  water  colours,  the  production  of  Newfound- 
land artists,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  and  engravings,  when  produced  by  the  Art  Union  Society 

of  London,  ad  val   10%  10% 
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Report  of  Trade  Commissioner 


(Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood). 


Barbados,  May  29,  1915. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  ST.  LUCIA  IN  1914. 


A  memorandum  recently  prepared  by  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  of  St.  Lucia 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  on  the  trade  of 
that  colony  with  Canada,  sets  out  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  usual  trade  with  Canada, 
together  with  the  total  imports  and  exports  for  1914,  and  concludes  with  the  following 
statement :  "  The  import  trade  (from  Canada)  at  least  has  undoubtedly  increased  and 
is  still  increasing,  and  it  is  not  more  than  can  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  closer 
connection  with  Canada  will  eventually  bring  in  its  train  advantages  that  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  lower  tariff  rates  accorded  under  the 
agreement." 


During  the  five  years  preceding  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  there  had  been 
gradual  increases  in  the  imports  from  Canada.  In  1908,  the  first  year  of  this  period, 
the  imports  were  valued  at  £6,077,  and  in  1912  £12,094.  On  June  2,  1913,  the  Reci- 
procity Agreement  went  into  effect,  but  for  some  time  afterwards  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  preference  was  not  fully  realized  nor  taken  advantage  of.  The 
imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  £12,150 — about  the  same  as  in  1912 — £5,516  of 
which  came  in  under  the  preference.  In  1914,  the  first  complete  year  to  show  the 
working  of  the  new  tariff,  the  imports  from  Canada  rose  to  £17,892,  which  was  the 
largest  value  ever  shown  for  Canada  in  the  imports  of  the  colony.  Of  this,  £16,998 
received  the  benefit  of  the  lower  tariff  rates.  The  imports  from  Newfoundland,  which 
also  receive  the  benefit  of  the  agreement,  increased  about  £1,000  in  value.  The 
following  figures  are  given  in  tabulated  form  for  comparison,  showing  the  imports 
for  1913  and  1914  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  Newfoundland: — 


INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  UNDER  THE  PREFERENCE. 


IMPORTS  IN  1913. 


Under 
General 
Tariff. 


Under 
Preferential 
Tariff. 


Total. 


£ 


£ 


From  United  Kingdom 

ii     Canada  , 

ii     Newfoundland  . . . 


(52,311 
6,633 
1,110 


2,958 
5,517 
2.328 


65,269 
12,150 
3,438 


70,054 


10,803 


80,857 
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IMPORTS  IN  1914. 


General 
Tariff. 

Preferential 
Tariff. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  United  Kingdom  

85,680 
1,201 
109 

10,204 
16,691 
3,917 

95,884 
17,892 
4,026 

86,990 

30,812 

117,802 

THE  FLOUR  TRADE. 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  imported,  though  not  as 
great  as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  lower  duty  under  the  new  tariff. 
Of  a  total  import  of  £20,315,  as  much  as  £12,218  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
Comptroller  of  Customs  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  "  certain  brands  of  American 
flour  are  preferred  by  the  smaller  dealers,  even  at  slightly  advanced  prices."  The 
leading  bakers,  however,  favour  Canadian  flour — the  small  dealers  asserting,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  of  a  hard  quality  and  not  as  easily  kneaded  as  American  flour, 
nor  as  economically  satisfactory  for  breadmaking.  This  assertion  is  of  course  falla- 
cious, and  is  due  to  a  conservative  opposition  to  change.  The  Comptroller  states  that 
as  there  is  no  reasonable  foundation  for  this  idea,  increases  in  the  importation  of 
Canadian  flour  may  be  looked  for  as  this  unfavourable  conviction  wears  off. 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

It  appears  that  with  respect  to  the  exports  to  Canada  there  has  been  no  advance 
in  1914  over  previous  years,  the  colony  producing  nothing  in  quantity  that  Canada 
requires  at  the  present  time,  except  sugar,  molasses  and  hides.  Following  are  the 
particulars  of  the  export : — 

Sugar  .-.  ..  cwts.  16,200  £7,290 

Hides   2,038  1,217 

Molasses  gal.  3,902  185 

Unspecified   ....  30 

Total  :   ..  £8,722 


SHIPMENTS. 

The  comptroller  mentions  that  there  are  only  four  factories  in  the  Island  making 
sugar,  and  but  one  making  the  class  of  sugar  required  by  Canada.  Prices  last  year 
were  low  and  unprofitable,  all  sugar  having  been  shipped  before  the  advance  in  pricQ 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A  London  firm  usually  charters  the  steamers 
necessary  for  handling  the  sugar  prepared  for  the  Canadian  market.  Space  is  allotted 
for  each  colony,  and  by  "one  of  these  steamers  the  whole  of  the  sugar  made  for  Can- 
ada was  exported  in  1914  in  one  call,  and  the  sugar  was  taken  direct'  from  the  factory  M 

"All  goods  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  (in  1914)  except  coal  were 
imported  by  the  Canadian  West  Indian  Royal  Mail  steamers  and  the  Quebec  line. 
Twenty-three  outward  calls  were  made  by  the  former  and  thirty-one  by  the  latter,  and 
the  cargo  brought  amounted  to  965  and  3,119  tons  respectively." 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  June  1,  1915. 

THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  organized  by  the  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  held  at  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  from 
the  10th  to  the  21st  May,  has  achieved  such  a  thorough  success  that  the  Government 
announces  that  a  similar  exhibition  will  be  held  next  year,  and  there  is  likelihood  of 
the  event  becoming  an  annual  institution,  although  whether  under  Government  or 
private  control  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  fair  is  the  outcome  of  the  series  of  so-called  "  exchange  meetings  "  which  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  held  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  as  an  integral  feature  of  the  campaign  which  it  has  been  conducting  with  the 
object  of  assisting  British  manufacturers  to  capture  German  and  Austrian  trade. 

Each  of  these  meetings  was  devoted  to  a  particular  branch  of  industry,  the  main 
objects  being  to  show  British  manufacturers  samples  of  German  and  Austrian  goods 
which  had  been  active  competitors  with  them  in  the  overseas  markets,  and  of  soma 
of  which  they  might  undertake  the  production  under  altered  circumstances,  and  also 
to  bring  manufacturers  into  touch  with  home  and  foreign  buyers  who  had  previously 
been  obtaining  their  supplies  from  enemy  countries. 

These  meetings  were  accorded  increasing  support,  and  direct  examples  of  the 
practical  results  were  manifest  by  a  number  of  articles  exhibited  at  the  fair,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  had  not  previously  been  undertaken  in  this  country. 

THE  TRADES  SELECTED. 

The  trades  selected  for  these  exchange  meetings  were  respectively:  Toys,  fancy 
goods,  earthenware  and  china,  glass,  cutlery,  electro-plate,  clocks,  jewellery  (other  than 
precious),  drapers'  jewellery,  and  paper  and  stationery — all  manufactures  in  which 
Austria  and  Germany  were  active  competitors. 

Consequently,  when  in  view  of  the  practical  advantages  to  German  export  trade 
which  had  been  achieved  by  holding  regular  trade  fairs  which  are  attended  by  buyers 
from  all  countries,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  British  Industries  Fair.  It  was  also 
decided  to  confine  exhibits  to  these  particular  industries,  more  especially  because  they 
are  practically  those  represented  particularly  at  the  Leipzig  Fair,  which  is  the  best 
known  of  these  trade  exhibitions. 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATION  . 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  the  time  intervening  between  the  i^sue 
of  the  prospectus  and  the  date  for  the  closing  of  entries  was  so  limited  that  it  had 
been  primarily  intended  to  confine  participation  to  LTnited  Kingdom  manufacturers. 
However,  upon  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Canadian  manufacturers  being  raised, 
the  authorities  readily  consented  to  the  inclusion  of  manufacturers  from  Canada  and 
other  portions  of  the  British  Empire  upon  the  same  terms  as  United  Kingdom  firms, 
the  main  conditions  being  that  only  British  manufacturing  firms  would  be  permitted 
to  exhibit  and  that  no  exhibitor  could  exhibit  articles  other  than  those  of  his  own 
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manufacture.  This  decision  was  immediately  cabled  to  the  British  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Canada,  bu1  partly  owing  to  the  short  time  available  for  preparation  and  to 
the  fad  thai  the  trades  involved  do  not  include  any  principal  Canadian  industry,  only 
one  Canadian  manufacturer  took  part  in  the  exhibition.  Incidentally  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  charge  for  space  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  square  foot. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FAIR. 

Admission  to  the  fair,  which  was  free,  was  by  invitation  only,  in  which  connec- 
tion the  authorities  endeavoured  to  reach  all  likely  buyers  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
distributing  cards  among  the  principal  business  houses,  and  efforts  were  also  made  to 
reach  continental  and  colonial  buyers,  while  admission  was  readily  granted  to  bona 
fide  business  men  upon  application. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  FAIR. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that  the  number  of  people  visiting  the  fair,  exclud- 
ing exhibitors  and  their  personnel,  amounted  to  17,000,  while  the  total  number  of 
visits  (many  buyers  came  several  times)  registered  at  the  turnstiles  aggregated  about 
35,000.  It  has  been  further  ascertained  that  these  visitors  included  some  300  foreign 
buyers,  of  whom  13  notified  that  they  came  from  Canada. 

A  noteworthy  feature  was  that  each  visitor  upon  presentation  of  his  card  at  the 
turnstile  and  supplied  with  a  free  copy  of  an  excellent  catalogue,  giving  the  name  and 
location  of  each  manufacturer,  together  with  complete  lists  of  the  goods  produced, 
■which  latter  information  also  appeared  in  another  portion  of  the  book,  classified,  under 
trades. 

The  entire  space  available  was  applied  for,  and  the  number  of  manufacturers 
exhibiting  in  the  various  sections  was  classified  as  follows : — 


Printing  and  stationery   174 

-Earthenware,  china  and  glass   105 

Cutlery,  electro-plate,  clocks,  jewellery,  etc   95 

Fancy  goods   97 

Toys   119 


Another  gratifying  feature  was  the  support  accorded  to  the  fair  by  representative 
firms,  practically  all  the  leading  manufacturers  in  each  trade  taking  part. 

While  the  number  of  foreign  buyers  was  necessarily  restricted  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  the  management  reports  that 
the  number  of  sales  effected  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  exhibitors,  and  although 
some  trades  naturally  did  better  than  others,  it  is  certain  that  some  very  large  orders 
were  booked  and  important  connections  established  in  many  new  directions. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 

The  organization  and  supervision  of  the  whole  fair  were  excellent  aud  reflected 
great  credit  upon  the  officials  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  who  managed  the  exhibition.  This  Department  also  provided  practical  assistance 
to  buyers  and  exhibitors  by  establishing  offices  in  the  exhibition  at  which  information 
was  available,  which  included  lists  of  foreign  buyers,  consular  reports,  details  about 
tariffs  and  transportation,  and  similar  commercial  facts  and  data.  Interpreters  werf* 
also  provided. 

THE  TOY  EXHIBIT. 

Novelties  and  new  developments  were  observable  in  every  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  particular  activity  was  manifest  in  the  toy  industry,  where  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  many  articles  which  were 
formerly  a  German  monopoly.  The  progress  already  made  in  the  doll  industry  is 
particularly  noticeable,  and  now  that  the  successful  production  of  dolls'  heads  has  been 
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accomplished,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  British  manufacturers  will  obtain  a  growing 
business  in  this  branch.  A  number  of  the  manufacturers  report  having  secured  orders 
for  toys  of  various  kinds  which  will  keep  them  busy  for  some  time  to  come 

THE  PAPER  AND  PRINTING  EXHIBITS. 

The  paper  and  printing  exhibits  also  indicated  many  fresh  developments,  more 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  colour  printing  and  photogravure,  and  many  visitors 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the  many  examples  of  British-'m  ade 
leather  and  similar  fancy  goods,  which  have  been  generally  understood  to  be  of  purely 
continental  manufacture  under  the  designation  of  "  articles  de  Vienne." 

THE  CHINA,  EARTHENWARE,  AND  GLASS  DISPLAY. 

The  display  of  china,  earthenware,  and  glass  was  also  striking,  and  in  the  latter 
branch — which  has  suffered  so  severely  from  continental  competition — a  number  of 
new  developments,  both  in  ornamental  and  scientific  directions,  were  shown. 

REPRESENTATION  AT  FUTURE  FAIRS. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  information  and  details  of  next  year's  exhibition  will  be 
available  at  an  earlier  date  than  was  possible  in- connection  with  this  year's  fair,  so 
that  firms  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  British  Empire 
may  be  able  to  be  present. 

While  it  is  certain  that  the  display  of  standards  and  novelties  must  be  of  practical 
advantage  to  Canadian  as  well  as  other  buyers,  the  question  of  the  participation  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  as  exhibitors  must  depend  upon  the  scope  of  the  industries 
which  may  be  included. 

The  first  fair  is  upon  a  very  small  scale  compared  with  Leipzig,  and  indeed  some 
other  trade  exhibitions,  and  was  largely  experimental.  If  the  next  and  future  fairs 
are  confined  to  the  same  few  industries,  Canadian  representation  would  necessarily  be 
small,  but  should  it  be  decided  to  include  other  or  alternative  industries  with  which 
Canada  is  more  directly  identified,  Canadian  manufacturers  may  be  encouraged  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  pros  and  cons  of  representation,  more  especially  if  they 
possess  the  special  organization  for  export  trade  which  is  essential  in  order  to  success- 
fully meet  other  competition. 

WOOD  PAVING  BLOCKS. 

From  time  to  time  Canadian  manufacturers  have  looked  into  the  feasibility  of 
supplying  wood  paving  blocks  for  the  use  of  municipalities  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  existing  situation  has  stimulated  several  recent  inquiries  regarding  this  trade. 
These  have  referred  both  to  creosoted  and  uncreosoted  blocks. 

While  some  few  municipalities  might  be  willing  to  purchase  untreated  paving 
blocks  from  abroad,  more  particularly  where  such  bodies  do  their  own  creosoting, 
there  appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  shipping  already-creosoted  blocks  to  this  country, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  creosoting  varies  consider- 
ably according  to  the  views  of  the  different  bodies  and  also  to  the  particular  variety 
of  timber  employed.  An  equally  potent  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  the  munici- 
palities obtain  their  supplies  from  resident  manufacturers  of  blocks  of  all  kinds,  most 
of  whom  possess  creosoting  plants,  and  who  are  not  only  experts  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  industry,  but  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  engineers  and  other 
officials  of  public  bodies,  and  carefully  studying  their  wishes,  form  a  convenient  channel 
of  supply  with  which  non-resident  block  manufacturers  would  find  it  difficult  to 
compete. 
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The  majority  of  these  manufacturers  cut  their  own  blocks  besides  attending  to 
the  creosoting  process,  but  if  sufficient  inducement  could  be  offered,  it  is  possible  that 
them  might  Be  willing  to  purchase  the  blocks  already  cut  to  dimensions. 

It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  trade,  that  Canada  would 
statu!  a  much  better  chance  of  supplying  the  timber  than  the  finished  block,  and  at 
the  present  time,  when  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  practically  all  kinds 
of  timber  from  customary  sources,  opportunities  for  Canadian  trade  are  unusually 
favourable. 

KINDS  OF   WOOD  REQUIRED. 

The  most  suitable  woods  are  red  pine,  spruce,  fir,  and  business  might  be  possible 
in  tamarack.  The  dimensions  in  greatest  demand  are:  3-inch  by  8-inch,  averaging 
>t  lengths;  3-inch  by  9-inch,  averaging  16-foot  lengths.  Although  quotations 
fluctuate  constantly,  the  selling  price  for  such  material  at  the  present  time  is  about 
£16  LOs.  per  standard  of  1,920  board  feet  (Canadian  measure),  against  an  average 
price  before  the  war  of  about  £11  10s. 

Wink  certain  of  the  block  manufacturers  might  be  prepared  to  purchase  timber 
direct,  as  a  rule  they  obtain  their  samples  through  the  large  wood  brokers  and  agents 
who  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  the  best  people  for  Canadian  shippers  to 
approach  in  the  business. 

Most  of  the  large  block  makers  have  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  Canadian 
timbers,  but  the  present  shortage  of  certain  woods  in  principal  use  for  block-making 
— notably  red  pine — affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  impressing  upon  both  block 
manufacturers  and  users  the  equal  suitability  of  particular  Canadian  timbers  for  the 
purpose. 

FRUIT  CROP. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  heavy  crops  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  the  principal  fruit- 
growing centres  at  prices  which  are  likely  to  be  well  within  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

Already  large  supplies  of  gooseberries  are  on  the  market,  and  there  is  promise 
of  a  record  yield  of  cherries. 

Although  it  is  still  somewhat  too  early  to  speak  definitely  about  apples,  the 
blossom  almost  all  over  the  country  has  been  most  profuse,  and  up  to  the  present  the 
prospects  for  a  heavy  crop  are  favourable. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Claude  Dyer.) 

Leeds,  May  27,  1915. 

ICE-CREAM  FREEZERS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Although  the  consumption  of  ice-cream  in  England  is  not,  proportionately,  on 
the  same  popular  scale  as  obtains  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  nevertheless  an 
acceptable  trade  is  to  be  secured  in  freezers  and  ice-cream  making  accessories  gener- 
ally. Some  idea  of  the  demand  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  local  firm  disposes  of 
about  200  freezers  for  the  season's  trade.  Of  the  various  freezers  sold,  those  made  by 
the  firms  of  the  United  States  predominate  and  have  capacities  ranging  from  1  to  95 
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quarts  according  to  the  design  and  size.  A  demand  also  exists  for  various  accessories 
such  as  flavouring  extracts,  powders,  ice  ehippers,  wafer  holders,  dishers,  wafer  biscuits 
and  wood  spoons. 

Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  offer  the  above  goods  for  export  are  invited  to 
send  their  catalogues  and  price  lists,  which  will  be  placed  before  local  firms  interested 
in  this  trade. 


A  market  exists  for  wood  dowels,  which  are  used  principally  by  chairmakers  and 
also  in  the  cabinet-making  trade.  The  dowels  should  be  made  from  birch,  thoroughly 
seasoned  and  dried,  and  are  required  in  diameters  of  one-eighth  inch,  one-quarter 
inch,  five-sixteenths  inch,  three-eighths  inch,  seven-sixteenths  inch,  one-half  inch,  five- 
eighths  inch,  three-quarter  inch,  and  one  inch.  The  lengths  vary  from  three  feet  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  diameters  up  to  four  feet  in  the  larger  sizes. 

For  shipment,  the  dowels  should  be  packed  in  bundles  of  500,  200,  or  100,  accord- 
ing to  their  diameters.  Canadian  firms  able  to  offer  supplies  for  export  are  invited  to 
quote  their  lowest  competitive  prices  covering  delivery  to  north  of  England  ports. 


In  normal  times  certain  quantities  of  tomato  puree  are  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Italy,  but  supplies  have  become  somewhat  disorganized  on  account  of 
the  war.  This  puree  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  making  of  certain  comestibles 
and  also  as  a  thickener  for  table  sauces.  The  puree  required  must  be  extra  concen- 
trated and  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  should  be  shipped  in  cases  of  ten  cans,  each  can 
holding  five  kilogrammes. 

Canadian  firms  open  to  take  up  this  trade  will  find  an  acceptable  market  for  this 
commodity  in  England. 


Considerable  quantities  of  oil  of  peppermint  reach  this  market  from  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  Canadian  firms  may  be  able  to  offer 
in  this  direction.  The  main  outlet  for  this  oil  is  among  confectionery  manufacturers, 
who  use  it  extensively  for  flavouring  certain  kinds  of  sweetmeats.  It  is  also  valued 
on  account  of  its  properties  for  medicinal  use.  Japan  also  sends  certain  quantities  of 
dementholized  oil  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Peppermint  oil  should  be  packed  in  cans  holding  either  one  or  two  gallons,  and 
Canadian  firms  who  would  be  interested  in  negotiating  for  the  export  of  this  oil  are 
invited  to  send  samples  and  prices. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  substantial  quantities  of  oatmeal  reach  this  market  from 
Canada,  the  undermentioned  prices  quoted  to-day  at  English  port  for  Canadian  oat- 
meal may  prove  of  interest : — 


BIRCH  DOWELS  REQUIRED. 


TOMATO  PUREE. 


OIL  OF  PEPPERMINT. 


CANADIAN  OATMEAL. 


Rolled  oats 
Middle  cut. 
Fine  cut.  . 


$10  70  to  $10  82  per  240  lbs. 
9  97         10  21 
9  97         10  21 


EVAPORATED  APPLES. 


Investigations  which  have  again  been  made  into  the  trade  done  in  dried  and 
evaporated  apples  in  this  part  of  England  would  indicate  that  the  public  demand 
continues  to  be  on  a  limited  scale.    The  little  demand  which  exists  for  apples  prepared 
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in  this  way  is  supplied  mainly  from  California  and  at  the  time  of  writing  '"  apple 
rinirs"  are  quoted  at  l_  routs  per  pound  retail  and  "cored  apples"  at  16  cents  per 
pound  retail.  The  only  direction,  it  would  appear,  in  which  the  use  of  dried  apples 
-hows  signs  of  increasing,  is  that  of  mixing  it  with  other  fruit  for  the  making  of 
salads. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  ENGLISH  FRUIT  CROP. 

Local  fruit  merchants  are  now  engaged  in  making  their  annual  tours  through  the 
fruit-growing  districts  of  England,  and  upon  their  return  a  report  will  be  despatched 
showing  so  far  as  is  possible  the  outlook  for  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit  in  England 
this  year.  Similar  reports  will  also  be  forwarded  in  reference  to  the  hay  and  hop 
crops. 

In  tlu>  meantime  a  forecast  has  already  been  published  to-day  by  The  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  and  the  following  extracts  taken  therefrom  may  be  of  interest.  The 
point  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  next  two  weeks  are  the  most  critical 
time  of  the  year  for  the  fruit  trees,  as  should  night  frosts  occur  the  anticipations  now 
la  id  out  may  be  considerably  modified.  The  report,  however,  as  published  by  this 
journal  reads  as  follows: — 

Plums. — Plums  have  flowered  profusely,  except  in  isolated  instances  where  birds 
did  serious  damage  by  ruining  the  buds.  Where  the  blossom  was  abundant  the  fruits 
have  -et  splendidly,  and  unless  very  severe  frost  occurs  the  crop  will  be  a  heavy  one. 
Here  and  there,  however,  one  meets  with  cases  in  which  frost  did  severe  damage  when 
the  trees  were  in  flower. 

Pears. — Pears  have  also  flowered  well  and  the  fruitlets  began  to  swell  almost 
immediately  after  the  blossoms  fell.  This  is  always  a  good  sign  with  this  fruit,  for  in 
many  instances  when  cold  winds  prevail  without  any  great  amount  of  frost,  although 
the  blossoms  appear  to  set  well,  the  fruits  remain  stationary  and  eventually  fall. 

Apples. — According  to  present  prospects  there  should  be  a  heavy  crop  of  apples. 
A  few  degrees  of  frost  occurred  on  several  nights  to  mar  the  prospects  by  turning  a 
few  blossoms  here  and  there  a  rusty  brown,  but  no  serious  harm  has  been  done. 

Small  Fruits. — Gooseberries  have  been  considerably  thinned  by  early  frosts.  Bed 
currants  have  set  abundantly,  and  black  currants  show  great  promise  if  precautions 
are  taken  against  aphis.  Strawberries  are  in  good  condition  and  show  abundance  of 
blossom,  and  the  outlook  for  raspberries  is  also  promising. 


THE  USE  OF  REFRIGERATION  AND  FISH  SUPPLY. 

The  possibilities  for  enlarging  the  available  fish  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  more  extensive  use  of  refrigeration  is  discussed  in  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Cold  Storage  and  Produce  Review  of  May  20,  1915.  Thi? 
question  is  of  direct  interest  to  Canadians  in  view  of  the  large  supplies  of  fresh  fish 
available  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  is  important  from  its  relation  to  the  notices 
with  reference  to  the  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  frozen  fish  from  British 
Columbia,  which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

FISH  AND  REFRIGERATION. 

Almost  the  only  important  food  industry  in  Great  Britain  the  members  of  which 
have  so  far  considered  it  unnecessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  refrigeration,  is  the  fish  trade. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek ;  England  with  its  ample  and  accessible  seaboard 
is  in  the  exceptionally  favourable  position  of  being  able  to  draw  immense  supplies  of 
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fresh  fish  from  the  surrounding  waters — there  are  no  more  famous  fishing  grounds 
the  wide  world  over  than  those  of  the  North  sea.  In  fact,  the  quantity  of  fish  landed 
on  these  coasts  reaches  such  big  dimensions  that  after  the  home  requirements  are 
fulfilled  there  is  a  substantial  surplus  for  export  to  less  favoured  countries.  During 
1913 — the  last  complete  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  and  a  better  one  for  our 
purpose  than  last  year,  as  conditions  were  normal — the  quantity  of  fish  landed  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  totalled  24,056,519  cwts.,  and  of  this  no  less  than 
10,994,514  cwts.  were  exported  (1,464,296  cwts.  fresh  and  shellfish,  and  9,530,218  cwts. 
cured  or  salted).  Thus  with  regular  adequate  supplies  of  fresh  fish  there  has  been  no 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  make  any  extended  use  of  cold  storage,  while 
the  public  has  shown  little  or  no  appreciation  of  frozen  fish  while  fresh  could  be 
obtained. 

SHORTAGE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Now,  however,  conditions  have  changed,  as  have  many  other  circumstances  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Landings  of  fish  show  a  marked  shrinkage  and  are  still  falling, 
and  prices  exhibit  a  corresponding  rise.  National  requirements  have  resulted  in  excep- 
tionally heavy  calls  on  steam  trawler  owners  for  the  use  of  their  vessels  for  naval 
purposes,  many  trawlers  have  been  lost  by  mines,  submarines,  etc.,  while  the  areas 
available  for  fishing  purposes  by  the  remaining  boats  are  strictly  limited  by  the 
Admiralty.  Thus  all  things  considered,  the  outlook  for  any  increase  in  the  landings 
of  fresh  fish  is  distinctly  gloomy. 

As  this  is  a  fish-eating  nation  the  question  at  once  arises,  are  there  any  other 
•countries  from  which  we  can  draw  supplies  of  fish?  Canada,  of  course,  possesses  rich 
fishing  grounds  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for  this  great  food  supply  as  well  as  for  men 
and  munitions,  this  country  may  look  to  the  Dominion  for  help  in  the  hour  of  need. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  with  the  impossibility  of  importing  turkeys  from  Central 
Europe  and  the  Balkans  last  Christmas,  Canada  seized  her  opportunity,  and  sent  over 
a  consignment  of  fine  birds,  the  majority  of  which  met  an  excellent  market. 

The  main  consideration  is  that  of  prime  costs.  Freight  is  dear  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  Another  point  is  whether  the  fish  would  be  best  frozen  or  chilled;  here  ,again 
the  question  of  expense  is  an  important  factor,  chilling  being  the  more  expensive  of 
the  two  methods. 

THE  USE  OF  COLD  STORAGE. 

Recently  fairly  large  qu entities  of  kippers  have  been  placed  in  cold  store,  with 
success,  as  much  as  Is.,  per  box  profit  being  made  in  some  instances.  Kippers  come 
out  better  frozen  than  chilled.  Cured  haddocks,  too,  are  often  preserved  by  refrigera- 
tion, but,  in  this  case,  the  fish  appear  to  "  sweat "  after  contact  with  the  outside  air 
again,  which  rather  goes  against  their  sale.  This,  of  course  may  be  connected  with 
the  smoking  and  colouring.  Shrimps  are  frequently  placed  in  cold  store,  but  if  kept 
there  for  any  length  of  time  they  become  almost  unsaleable  when  thawed  out.  Various 
kinds  of  wet  fish  are  placed  in  cold  store  from  time  to  time,  but  under  normal  circum- 
stances refrigerated  fish  cannot  compete  with  freshly  landed  supplies,  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  being  quite  adequate,  with  reasonable  prices. 

GREAT  UNTAPPED  SUPPLIES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  report  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  it 
is  stated  that  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  scarcely  trouble  to  catch  turbot  or  halibut, 
for  which  there  is  a  market  in  England.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  several  ship- 
ments of  "glazed"  halibut  have  been  received  from  British  Columbia,  and,  as  far  as 
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we  can  gather,  the  fish  has  been  sold  at  prices  nearly  50  per  cent  below  those  current 
for  halibut  from  home  waters.  Of  course,  with- supplies  of  fresh  fish  reduced  to  the, 
minimum,  it  should  be  possible  to  realize  rates  for  frozen  fish  within  75  per  cent  at 
least  of  the  average  for  fresh  fish,  providing  it  were  marketed  in  good  condition. 

The  duty  of  this  article  has  not  been  to  do  more  than,  so  to  speak,  set  up  a  finger 
post.  It  remains  for  those  interested  to  go  more  fully  into  the  question,  and  ascertain 
ways  and  means.  It  may  well  be  that  war  with  its  waste  may  teach  the  lessons  of 
Baving  which  the  fish  trade,  like  other  industries,  can  learn  from  refrigeration. 

A  NEW  FIELD  FOR  COLD  STORAGE. 

Should  any  quantity  of  fish  be  imported  into  this  country  a  new  field  of  custom 
ill  b<  opened  up  for  the  public  cold  stores  of  the  Kingdom,  and  as  cold  storage  has 
an  increasing  circulation  among  the  different  branches  of  the  fishing  industry,  owners 
and  managers  of  stores  should  take  advantage  of  the  publicity  afforded  by  the  adver- 
tisement  columns  of  this  review  to  place  before  likely  customers  their  facilities  for 
storing  fish. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  HAY  CROP  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  trade  done  in  the  export  of  hay  from  Canada  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  early  information  in  reference  to  the  prospects  for  the  hay  crop  in 
England  this  year  may  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers.  The  particulars  given 
below  have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  C.  Dyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds, 
and  relate  to  the  conditions  of  the  grass  as  existing  on  June  1.  Supplementary  reports 
dealing  with  any  progress  or  change  in  the  situation  will  be  forwarded  from  timQ 
to  time. 

LTp  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  May,  a  long  period  of  drought  had  been 
experienced  and  this  made  the  outlook  up  to  that  time  decidedly  critical.  Towards 
the  middle  of  May,  however,  steady  downpours  of  rain  came  to  relieve  the  situation 
and  altered  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  a  large  measure.  The  reports  from 
different  districts,  however,  vary  exceedingly,  and  it  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  what  the  crop  will  be,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  England  where  the  harvest  is  always  earlier  than  in 
the  north,  haymaking  will  begin  some  time  during  the  next  fortnight.  From  the 
information  ascertainable,  the  prospect  is  not  considered  to  be  very  bright.  The  most 
tptimistic  report  that  can  be  given  is  that  the  yield  will  far  exceed  the  expectations 
fined  three  weeks  ago  when  a  partial  failure  seemed  probable  owing  to  the  long 
absence  of  rain.  The  crop  generally  will  be  a  short  one  but  under  the  influences  of 
the  recent  rains  it  has  closed  up  very  well  at  the  ground  and  will  bulk  and  weigh 
better  than  appearances  suggest.  If  the  grass  is  harvested  under  favourable  con- 
ditions the  quality  should  be  good. 

Two  important  factors  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  hay  which  will  make  them- 
selves increasingly  felt  as  the  year  advances  are  the  requirements  of  the  War  Office 
and  the  supply  of  farm  labour  available  to  harvest  the  crop.  Horses  employed  in  army 
work  have  to  be  fed  with  hay  of  the  finest  quality,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  Times 
that  the  requirements  of  the  military  authorities  amount  to  about  one-fourteenth  of 
the  average  yield. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  market 
quotations  for  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  19,  1915 : — 

Cheese- 
Bristol      97/  98/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool  ,  

London     94/  98/ 

Glasgow    .;   .  . 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   82/  86/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool...  . .   84/  87/ 

London   80/  85/ 

Glasgow   84/  86/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool       76/         79  /  n 

London  

Glasgow     72/  74/ 

Hams  (long  cut,  green) — 

Bristol   74/  78/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   74/  78/  „ 

London   76/  78/ 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
-  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  May  22,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 

corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses   


Fresh  Meat — 

Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts. 

Mutton     it  ti  i   it 

Pork        „  „  „   .!,   # 

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   u 

Beef  ,   „ 

Hams    it 

Pork   „ 

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned)  .1 

Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   11 

Margarine     11 

Cheese   » 

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums  

Milk,  cream    11 

Milk,  condensed ....    ......  

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds   ii 

n  Gt.  Hnd. 


Eggs 

Poultry  

Game   

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen). 
Lard  


Value  £ 
..Cwts. 


Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour- 
Wheat  

Wheatmeal  and  flour .... 

Barley  

Oats  


Peas  ,  

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw — 
Apples. . 
Pears.  . . 

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities. 


1914. 


28 


194 


182,252 
108,018 
8,406 

14,434 


98,557 
223 
15,901 
7,527 

2,962 
24,627 


74,281 
30,676 
25,322 

500 
19,143 
40 

503,406 
45,879 
1,310 
4,212 
24,332 


1,420,600 
169,600 
265,500 
211,900 
42,020 
755,900 
9,950 


39,782 
1,150 
296 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  POTASH  PROM  KELP. 

The  cessation  in  the  customary  import  of  potash  salts  from  Germany  and  the 
likelihood  of  this  interruption  being  prolonged  indefinitely  has  caused  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  securing  a  supply  of  the  much  needed  compounds  from 
other  sources.  The  following  extract  from  a  United  States  Commerce  Report  on  the 
production  of  potash  from  kelp  may  therefore  be  reproduced  for  the  information  of 
Canadians : — 

POTASH  SALTS  FROM  KELP. 

The  utilization  of  the  enormous  masses  of  seaweed  growing  off  the  Pacific  coast 
seems  to  offer  chances  of  solving  the  potash  problem.  Considerable  doubt  is  expressed 
by  engineers,  who  have  carefully  studied  the  methods  thus  far  employed  to  develop 
the  kelp  industry,  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  serious  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  potash  salts. 

The  leading  company  engaged  in  the  extraction  from  kelp  is,  however,  quite  con- 
fident of  its  ability  to  build  up  the  industry  on  a  substantial  commercial  basis.  It  is 
now  manufacturing  regularly  a  crude  potassium  chloride  ranging  in  strength  from 
85  to  95  per  cent  of  pure  KOI.  This  is  all  sold  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  The  present 
output  is  one  ton  per  day.  Prospective  enlargement  of  the  plant  will  double  this 
output. 

HARVESTING  KELP. 

The  raw  material,  the  giant  kelp  of  the  Pacific  coast,  is  gathered  systematically 
in  various  ways.  One  method  is  to  cut  the  kelp  6  to  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea  by  means  of  rotating  knives.  The  loosened  kelp  is  allowed  to  float  ashore  or 
brought  ashore  in  barges.  By  another  method  the  cutting  is  effected  by  the  aid  of 
reciprocating  knives  16  to  18  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  kelp  is  conveyed  by 
endless  chains  upon  barges.  In  a  third  method  the  cutting  takes  place  at  a  depth  of 
8  to  10  feet.  Horizontal  knives  are  used  in  connection  with  an  underswinging  endless 
chain. 

The  most  satisfactory  device  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  hay 
mower.  A  horizontal  scythe  blade,  of  about  10  feet  in  length,  is  flanked  at  both 
extremities  by  vertical  blades,  about  4  feet  long.  The  three  cutting  systems,  having 
a  stroke  of  about  4  inches,  are  operated  by  a  gasolene  engine  on  a  flat-decked  barge. 
The  framework  supporting  the  cutting  machinery  is  lowered  into  the  water  to  a  depth 
of  about  4  feet.  It  carries  an  endless  belt  consisting  of  coarse  fish  net  stretched  over 
chains.  This  conveys  the  kelp  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  on  board  the  barge.  A  motor  launch 
propels  the  latter  through  the  kelp  beds  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour. 

On  the  barge  the  kelp  is  discharged  from  the  endless  belt  into  a  hopper  and  passes 
through  a  set  of  revolving  knives,  which  cut  it  into  small  pieces  about  6  inches  in 
length.  From  this  chopper  the  kelp  is  discharged  into  an  open  barge,  which  is  towed 
ashore  and  unloaded  at  the.  factory.  Such  a  device  harvests  over  25  tons  of  kelp  per 
hour  and  seems  to  have  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  of  the  economic  gathering  of 
the  raw  material.  The  entire  cost  per  ton  of  wet  kelp  landed  at  factories  is  now  less 
than  20  cents. 

DIRECT  USE  OF  KELP. 

Wet  kelp  contains  on  an  average  4  per  cent  of  potassium  chloride.  It  can  advan- 
tageously be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  is  so  used  to  an  increasing  extent  along  the 
Pacific  littoral. 
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Air-dried  kelp  eon  tains  about  15  per  cent  of  potash  (K,<)),  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  L«5  per  cenl  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  readily  pulverized  and  is  of  equal  value  as 
a  fertilizer  with  equivalent  amounts  of  potash  in  the  customary  form  of  chloride  and 
sulphate.  Taking:  all  factors  into  consideration — cost  of  production,  cost  of  handling, 
and  physical  properties — dried  powdered  kelp  seems  to  be  the  form  in  which  a  sub- 
stantial commercial  demand  can  be  most  quickly  secured.  It  will  rapidly  appeal  to 
the  manufacturer  of  mixed  fertilizers. 

PREPARATION  OF  POTASH  SALTS  FROM  KELP. 

There  is  as  yet  qo  standard  method  for  extracting  the  potassium  chloride  of  kelp 
on  an  industrially  profitable  scale.  The  American  Potash  Company,  which  has  a 
plant  of  some  size  at  Long  Beach,  uses  a  "secret  process"  by  which  it  expects  to  place 
upon  the  market  iodine  and  various  other  by-products,  as  well  as  technically  pure 
potassium  chloride. 

In  kelp  potassium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride  are  present  usually  in  the  propor- 
tions of  3  to  2.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  mineral  constituents,  but  are  accom- 
panied by  small  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  and  of  iodides.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  two  chlorides  from  the  organic  residue  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  to  be 
overcome. 

Filteration  methods  applied  to  green  kelp  have  not  been  successful,  as  the  absence 
of  fibre  permits  much  of  the  organic  matter  to  pass  through  the  filter  medium,  causing 
the  latter  to  be  quickly  clogged.  Diffusion  methods,  similar  to  those  used  so  satis- 
factorily in  sugar  manufacture,  have  been  tried.  Thus  far  they  give  no  promise  of 
industrial  application. 

More  success  is  indicated  by  experiments  now  in  progress  to  coagulate  the  organic 
tissues  of  kelp,  and  thus  permit  easy  filtration. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  a  process  recently  patented  in  Great 
Britain  offers  a  new  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  mentioned  above.  According 
to  the  British  Patent  No.  1766  of  1915,  issued  to  Beborg,  Testrup  and  Techno- 
Chemical  Laboratory,  kelp  is  reduced  to  pulp,  and  then  forced  by  pressure  through  a 
heater  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  destroy  the  slimy,  water-binding  constitu- 
ents. The  pulp  is  then  cooled  and  pressed.  In  the  effluent  water  are  found  nearly  all 
of  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts  originally  present  in  the  kelp,  as  well  as  the  iodides. 

Once  removed  from  the  plant,  the  separation  of  potassium  chloride  from  sodium 
chloride  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  potassium  salt  is 
much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  is  the  sodium  salt,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
case  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Alternate  crystallizations  of  saturated  solutions,  first 
in  a  hot  vat  and  then  in  a  cool  vat,  would  result  in  the  accumulation  of  potassium 
chloride  in  the  latter  and  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  former.  Concentrated  mother 
liquors  could  be  treated  for  the  recovery  of  iodine. 

Assuming  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  coagulation  problem,  this  combined  indus- 
try would  produce  pure  potassium  chloride,  pure  sodium  chloride  (table  salt),  potas- 
sium iodide,  and  a  cattle  food  from  the  residual  kelp  containing  4-5  per  cent  nitrogen. 

THE  KELP  SUPPLY  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

The  area  of  the  kelp  beds  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska,  is  nearly  400  square  miles.  It  is  estimated  by  Government  experts  that  the 
annual  cuttings,  including  two  cuttings  per  annum  off  the  coast  of  southwestern  Cali- 
fornia, would  yield  59,000,000  tons  of  kelp.  This  is  equivalent  to  2,300,000  tons  of 
potassium  chloride. 

The  value  of  this  quantity  of  potassium  chloride,  if  marketed  at  current  rates, 
would  be  about  $90,000,000.  If,  however,  the  kelp  crop  were  dried  and  sold  at  current 
prices  for  both  potash  and  nitrogen  content,  its  value  would  exceed  $150,000,000. 
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The  imports  into  the  United  States  of  potash  salts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30,  1914,  were  :— 

Tons.  Value. 

Muriate  of  potash  (potassium  chloride)   237,890  $7,915,000 

Carbonate  of  potash   92,000  615,000 

Sulphate  of  potash   45,140  1,898,000 

Nitrate  of  potash  (crude  saltpetre)   1,580  115,000 

Kainit   526,000  2,580,000 

Manure  salts .  .    261,000  2,757,000 

Other  potash  compounds     978,000 


Total     $16,858,000 


It  is  evident  that  any  extended  successful  development  of  the  industrial  extrac- 
tion of  potash  salts  from  the  vast  kelp  beds  would  ultimately  place  this  country  in  a 
position  to  cover  not  only  the  large  domestic  demand  for  these  compounds,  but  to 
meet  German  competition  in  other  lands,  more  especially  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
countries  on  the  Pacific.  • 

GROWING  SCARCITY  OF  POTASH  SALTS. 

The  "  potash  famine "  is  already  being  felt  almost  as  keenly  as  the  "  dyestuff 
famine."  Since  February  1  but  one  cargo  of  German  potash  has  been  received  in  an 
American  port.  In  the  meantime  the  demands  of  fertilizer  works  for  their  customary 
supplies  have  become  increasingly  insistent. 

Potash  salts,  which  sold  currently  a  year  ago  at  $38  per  ton,  are  now  quoted  at 
$160  to  $175.  Over  20,000  tons  of  potash  salts,  the  property  of  American  firms,  pur- 
chased before  the  recent  embargo  on  German  exports,  are  now  interned  on  three 
steamers  in  German  ports.  The  release  of  these  cargoes  is  the  subject  of  negotiations 
between  the  American  and  German  Governments. 


JAPANESE  EFFORTS  TO  CAPTURE  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

That  the  Japanese  are  making  every  effort  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities created  by  the  withdrawal  of  German  trade  from  the  principal  competitive 
markets  is  evidenced  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alexander  Browne,  the  new  Com- 
mercial Advisor  to  the  Japanese  Government.  Mr.  Browne  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  head  of  a  large  Australian  firm  which  did  a  considerable  business  in  German 
specialties,  and  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  advising  Japanese  exporters 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  capturing  that  part  of  the  Australian  trade  which  Germany 
formerly  enjoyed.  In  an  address  before  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Browne 
drew  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  by  exporters  contem- 
plating trade  with  Australia.  Although  his  remarks  were  based  principally  on  a 
knowledge  of  Japanese  commercial  and  industrial  capabilities,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
of  interest  to  Canadians  to  reproduce  the  following  extract  from  a  Japanese  news- 
paper giving  particulars  of  the  address  referred  to. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  MARKET. 

Japan  is  no  stranger  to  Australia.  We  have  imported  many  of  your  specialties, 
but  you  never  catered  for  the  Australian  trade.  Outside  of  a  few  merchants,  your 
goods  were  more  of  a  novelty  than  of  a  standard  character.  Germany  was  our  great 
source  of  supply  for  continental  goods. 
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Our  annua]  imports  from  that  country  amounted  to  over -£5,000,000  in  1914, 
asisting  of  manufactured  goods,  which  have  been  swept  away  by  the  present  war 
This  Mow  came  so  suddenly  no  one  was  prepared  in  the  way  of  stocks,  and  since  last 
A  agusl  our  trade  lias  been  carried  on  with  stocks  on  hand,  which  in  very  few  instances 
would  carry  us  over  very  long. 

Australia  is  now  an  open  market  for  the  trade  lost  to  Germany,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Japan  is  unprecedented.  Australian  buyers,  you  will  find,  are  keen  and 
shrewd.  The  dommercial  world  competes  for  our  trade,  and  we  are  educated  up  to 
date,  with  the  latest  novelties  and  quotations.  Financially  we  are  in  the  first  line 
and  any  concessions  we  are  able  to  take  advantage  of,  having  the  command  of 
unlimited  capital. 

CUSTOMS  AND  SHIPPING. 

The  exporter  must  be  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  Customs  Act,  other- 
wise serious  delay  and  expense  is  caused  by  ignorance,  which  is  not  considered  any 
excuse.  At  the  present  time,  bottoms  to  and  from  Australia  is  inadequate  for  the 
trade,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  your  local  shipping  companies  are  paying  attention  to  this 
mosl  important  matter.  Japan  must  proceed  along  the  familiar  paths,  and  conform 
with  trade  habits.  No  seller  can  do  a  large  business  if  he  confines  himself  to  hard 
and  fast  rules,  as  competition  and  independent  buyers  have  to  be  faced.  Prosperity 
.  of  the  exporter  has  at  times  resulted  in  neglect  and  indifference  to  his  oversea  trade, 
which  can  soon  be  lost. 

Deliveries  must  be  absolutely  assured  within  a  given  time,  as  the  importer  arranges 
his  sales  accordingly.  To  secure  and  keep  our  trade,  you  must  show  the  handling  of 
orders  and  shipping  are  as  good  and  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  German  trade  that 
you  may  obtain.  Australian  trade  cannot  be  obtained  by  post.  You  must  have  first- 
class  representatives  (resident  preferred)  who  must  always  be  kept  in  touch  with  your 
latest  productions  and  quotations.  Samples  are  absolutely  necessary  and  even  they 
must  be  shown  to  advantage  to  make  an  impression. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  best  man  although  expensive  is  the  cheapest.  It  is  no  use  sending  a  boy  to 
do  a  man's  work.  The  general  expenses  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  able  and 
expert  man  will  always  obtain  a  hearing  and  obtain  larger  results  in  less  time,  and 
his  percentage  of  expenses  will  average  less.  He  must  be  capable  of  estimating  costs, 
finance,  etc.,  also  study  the  temperament  of  the  various  classes  of  buyers.  You  can- 
not extend  your  trade  without  increasing  expenses,  but  as  your  expenses  rise,  so  must 
your  trade  expand,  and  repay  those  costs  with  interest. 

JAPANESE  EXPORTERS. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  Japanese  exporters  do  not  bear  the  best  name  in  Australia  and 
the  general  reputation  for  executing  business  is  not  anything  to  be  proud  of.  Inferior 
goods,  irregularity,  and  indifferent  shipments  cause  no  end  of  worry  and  inconvenience 
and  many  importers  will  not  deal  direct  with  Japan,  as  their  experience  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  They  prefer  to  put  their  orders  through  Japanese  indent  merchants 
and  pay  more  for  their  goods,  as  they  then  have  the  opportunity  of  refusing  delivery 
if  the  goods  are  not  to  sample.  Many  Japanese  merchants  in  Australia  have  built  up 
good  substantial  business  because  they  have  had  the  experience  and  coached  their 
agents  in  Japan  as  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  goods  to  grade  and  sample  and  accept 
no  substitutes. 

Japan  can  produce  the  goods,  also  quality,  at  the  price,  but  unfortunately  there 
are  some  firms  who  want  to  "  get  rich  quick "  and  grasp  the  shadow  instead  of  the 
substance,  and  that  is  what  has  caused  the  unenviable  reputation  that  from  time  to 

time  has  been  attached  to  Japanese  trade. 
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REASON  OF  DEFECTS. 

Even  with  my  short  experience  here  amongst  the  factories  I  have  discovered  the 
reason  of  some  of  these  happenings.  I  find  that  many  samples  are  from  small  manu- 
facturers and  very  often  the  export  merchants  receive  larger  orders  than  they  can 
cope  with.  These  orders  are  then  distributed  amongst  several  small  factories,  with 
the  result  that  different  grades,  shapes  and  finish  are  shipped.  Instead  of  these  execu- 
tions being  handled  by  one  inspecting  house,  they  are  inspected  by  several  men  who 
differ  in  their  ideas  as  to  what  is  correct  or  fit  for  export,  consequently  the  Australian 
merchant  receives  a  small  percentage  of  what  he  ordered  and  the  balance  are  substi- 
tutes which  should  never  have  been  shipped.  In  some  of  your  big  factories,  capable? 
of  dealing  with  large  business,  I  found  their  inspection  was  perfect,  every  article  sub- 
mitted to  special  tests  before  being  passed.  Consequently  their  goods  carry  a  good 
reputation,  but  unfortunately  these  particular  works  cannot,  or  do  not  export  to  Aus- 
tralia, their  trade  being  limited  to  certain  countries.  Japanese  exporters  'must  not 
overlook  the  getting  of  their  inspectors  into  line,  and  have  only  one  standard  for 
export.  Packing,  freight,  and  duty  cost  the  same  for  indifferent  goods,  as  for  the» 
best,  and  as  the  charges  on  many  lines  run  up  to  75  per  cent,  and  possibly  more,  you 
can  understand  the  feelings  of  the  importer  upon  receiving  indifferent  or  low  quality 
goods.    Place  yoursejlf  in  his  position  and  ask  the  question:  How  would  you  take  it? 

GERMAN  COMPETITION. 

The  war  is  not  going  to  last  forever,  and  German  trade  must  come  again.  It  is 
not  natural  to  think  we  can  suppress  such  a  nation,  either  by  boycott  or  patriotism. 
When  the  war  is  over  the  world  will  settle  down  again  and  though  we  never  will 
forget,  we  will  require  one  another  for  commercial  exchanges.  Our  products  and  con- 
ditions are  so  different  we  are  necessary  to  one  another.  The  reason  why  Germany 
has  secured  such  a  vast  trade  is  the  great  excellence  of  production  through  applied 
science  to  production.  You  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  all  or  any  of  the  German 
productions  can  be  displaced  permanently.  Germany  has  built  up  a  nation  of  trained 
assistants  by  means  of  training  schools,  who  can  do  first-class  work.  In  this  way  they 
captured  the  household  glass,  porcelain,  enamelware  trade  and  others,  producing 
decent  and  shapely  goods  at  a  low  cost.  This  is  at  present  all  lost  to  them,  and  buyers 
will  have  to  accept  substitutes,  but  when  the  war  is  over  they  will  regain  same,  unless 
you  can  supply  goods  equal  or  better  at  the  same  price.  Output  is  a  great  factor  for 
price  and  quality.  The  business  must  be  catered  for  in  a  manner  that  the  immense 
turnover  pays.  You  must  be  able  to  compete  against  all  comers.  It  is  not  the  large 
profit  on  a  small  output,  but  the  fair  profit  upon  a  large  turnover.  So  Japan  must 
recognize  she  has  an  opportunity  that  has  never  been  experienced  by  any  other  country, 
and  if  she  takes  advantage  and  creates  the  required  commercial  integrity,  she  will 
always  retain  a  portion  of  the  Australian  trade,  and  be  a  welcome  competitor  for  our 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  she  will  have  lost  her  chance  and  once  peace  is  assured 
she  will  sink  back  to  the  position  she  was  in  before.  The  success  of  her  own  merchants 
in  Australia,  even  in  competition  with  Germany,  shows  she  is  capable.  She  can  make 
the  goods,  and  her  prices  are  competitive,  and  it  is  for  themselves  to  say  if  they  are  to 
remain  individual  success,  or  the  success  of  a  nation. 

A  FAIR  EXCHANGE. 

I  trust  that  my  plain  speaking  has  not  caused  any  offence.  You  want  our  trade 
and  our  money,  and  all  we  want  is  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  our  orders.  The 
opportunity  lies  not  in  abnormal  profits  but  the  magnitude  of  sales.  Not  the  chance 
to  get  rich  quick,  but  the  means  to  keep  your  factories  going  and  bind  future  business. 
Establish  a  reputation,  nurse  our  trade,  and  make  a  friend  of  every  Australian 
merchant  and  success  is  yours. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

1  pies  of  indents  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways,  Sydney,  and  the 
Queensland  Railways,  Brisbane,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  and  the 
Agent- General  for  Queensland  in  London,  have  been  furnished  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  and  are 
now  open  for  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  as  follows.  (Refer  File  No. 
1435)  :— 

NEW  SOUTH  WrALES  RAILWAYS. 

Estimated  Cost. 


No.  10-15,  February  16,  1915 — 1,440  steel  beams   £2,920  0  0 

2.880  steel  channels   1,718  0  0 

1,440  steel  plates   1,679  0  0 

600  steel  bars   147  0  0 

"             120  steel  angles   70  0  0 


QUEENSLAND  RAILWAYS. 
April  15,  1915 — Material  for  10  class  "  6D16"  locomotive  boilers.    £5,113    0  0 


BRITISH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  substance  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  February  3,  1915,  setting  forth  the 
list  of  articles  the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  or  all 
destinations  were  prohibited,  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  579.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  also  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  585  and  591.  Further  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  this  proclamation  have  now  been  made,  by  adopting  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trade: — 

ALTERATIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

That  on  and  after  May  13,  1915,  "  anthracite  "  should  be  deleted  from  the  list 
of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic 
ports),  Spain  and  Portugal. 

That  on  and  after  May  13,  1915,  the  exportation  of  "  coal  (including  anthracite 
and  steam,  gas,  household  and  all  other  kinds  of  coal)  and  coke  "  be  prohibited  to  all 
destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates  and  Allied 
countries. 

That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations: — Coal  tar,  crude. 

That  the  heading  "  The  compounds  of  aniline,  except  aniline  salt "  (which  goods 
are  prohibited  to  be  exported  to  all  destinations  under  the  heading  "  Coal  tar  products 
for  use  in  dye  manufacture,  including  aniline  oil  and  aniline  salt "  in  the  aforesaid 
proclamation)  included  by  the  Order  of  Council  of  the  18th  day  of  March,  1915.  in 
the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other 
than  British  Possessions  and  Protectorates,  should  be  deleted. 
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That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and 
Protectorates : — 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations : — Magnesium 
chloride,  oxides  and  salts  of  cobalt,  oxalic  acid,  phosphorus. 
Manufactures  of  aluminium. 

Maps  and  plans  of  any  place  within  the  territory  of  any  belligerent,  or 
within  the  area  of  the  military  operations,  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile 
or  on  any  larger  scale,  or  reproductions  on  any  scale  by  photography  or  other- 
wise of  such  maps  or  plans. 

That  the  heading  "  India-rubber,  sheet,  vulcanized  "  (which  goods  are  prohibited 
to  be  exported  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  British  Possessions  and  Protec- 
torates in  virtue  of  the  Order  of  Council  of  the  18th  day  of  March,  1915)  in  the  list 
of  goods  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic 
ports),  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  should  be  deleted. 

That  the  following  articles  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited  to  all  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas,  other  than  those  of  France,  Russia  (except  Baltic  ports),  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal : — Lignum  vita?,  rice  and  rice  flour. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GREECE. 

H.M.  Consul  at  Patras  directs  special  attention  to  the  hardware  and  stationery 
price  lists,  as  also  to  the  price  lists  for  lamps,  carpenters'  tools  of  all  descriptions  and 
all  kinds  of  wire  articles,  as  these  goods  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  and 
foreign  competition  in  them  has  gradually  ousted  British  trade.  Importers  complain 
that  the  German  and  Austrian  article  is  much  cheaper  than  the  British,  and  while 
they  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  their  customers  in  these  days  of  increased 
cost  of  living  are  apt  to  consider  cheapness  rather  than  quality.  It  is  also  stated  that 
German  and  Austrian  firms  offer  much  more  favourable  terms  of  payment  and  send 
bills  of  lading  to  their  respective  agents  for  acceptance  and  encashment  of  values 
instead  of  presenting  them  through  banks  as  British  firms  are  accustomed  to  do. 
Foreign  firms  are  enabled  to  do  this  with  a  considerable  amount  of  security,  as  they 
are  represented  on  the  spot  by  resident  commercial  agents.  Through  these  agents 
orders  are  obtained,  and  business  generally  transacted;  the  agents  also  make  a  point 
of  following  up  the  commercial  and  financial  standing  of  the  firms  whom  they  intro- 
duce to  their  headquarters.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  British  or  Greek  firm  estab- 
lished in  the  consular  district  of  Patras  which  makes  a  business  of  representing 
British  commercial  interests. 

The  monopoly  which  British  manufacturers  of  iron  and  brass  bedsteads  have  for 
many  years  enjoyed  in  these  markets  suggests  that  by  adapting  themselves  to  local 
requirements  they  might  obtain  the  same  ascendancy  for  hardware  goods,  tools,  lamps, 
etc.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  majority  of  Greek  buyers  prefer  British  goods,  which 
by  tradition  and  knowledge  they  consider  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 

Germany  has  done  a  large  trade  in  enamelled  ware  both  for  household  and  kitchen 
use.    It  is  stated  that  British  ware  cannot  compete  because  it  is  too  heavy,  and  as  the 
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Import  duty  is  based  upon  weight  German  goods,  which  are  much  lighter,  command 
the  market. 

It'  a  Btrong  effort  to  capture  German  trade  with  Greece  is  intended,  it  is  abso- 
oecessary,  ELM.  Consul  remarks,  that  British  manufacturers  and  exporters 

d  be  represented  in  (Ireece,  preferably  by  a  head  office  in  Athens  and  branches 
in  the  principal  commercial  centres.  These  offices,  supplied  with  illustrated  catalogues, 
samples,  quotations  of  British  goods,  terms  of  credit,  trade  discounts,  etc.,  would  act 
as  dired  intermediaries  between  their  headquarters  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  firms 
in  Greece.  In  this  manner  the  difficulties  of  corresponding  in  a  foreign  language 
would  be  avoided  and,  generally,  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  terms  on  which 
each  transaction  is  based  would  be  reached. 

ELM.  Consul  adds  that  some  thirty  years  ago  a  British  import  commission  agent 
senting  British  trade  established  himself  at  Athens,  and  was  most  successful  in 
promoting  business.  No  successor  was  appointed  on  the  death  of  this  agent,  and  since 
then  many  articles  of  British  manufacture  have  been  replaced  by  foreign  goods,  owing 
to  the  activity  of  German  and  Austrian  agents  and  travellers  who  have  found  the  field 
free  from  British  competition. —  (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

THE  CANNED-GOODS  TRADE  OF  BRISTOL. 

There  were  very  favourable  prospects  for  the  canned-goods  trade  of  Bristol  during 
the  first  half  of  1914,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  this  would  probably  have  been 
a  record  year.  In  August  army  requisitions  brought  about  an  advance  in  the  prices 
of  all  canned  meats  and  stocks  went  rapidly  into  consumption,  but  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions and  the  high  prices  demanded  by  packers  stopped  further  imports  for  general 
distribution.    Trade  in  other  classes  of  canned  goods  was  considerably  limited. 

According  to  Bristol  market  quotations  issued  May  6,  1915,  the  price  of  canned 
meats  and  fruits  was:  Corned  beef'6's,  $13.15  to  $14.10' ;  mutton  6^s,  $13.15  to  $13,68; 
luneh  tongues — J's,  $1.95  to  $2,  l's,  $3.35  to  $3.40,  6's,  $21.42  to  $22.40;  canned  salmon 
—Alaska,  $6.95  to  $7.18,  Fraser  Kiver  J's,  $12.40  to  $12.65,  Fraser  Biver  l's  flat,  $9.97, 
Fraser  Biver  l's  tall,  $8.28;  canned  fruits — extra  standard  apricots,  $1.58  to  $1.64, 
pears,  $2.30  to  $2.43,  peaches,  $1.83;  pine  chunks— l's,  $0.82,  li's,  $1.10,  2£'s,  $1.64  to 
$1.70. 

The  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that  shipments  of  dried  fruit  from 
San  Francisco  to  Bristol  via  the  Panama  canal  have  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 
This  route  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  more  certain  date  of  arrival  as  well  as  a 
much  lower  freight  rate  than  the  overland  route.  The  war  has,  however,  had  the 
natural  result  of  causing  uncertainty  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  dried-fruit  trade. 
Imports  of  currants  from  Greece  for  the  season  have  fallen  slightly  below  those  of 
previous  years,  but  the  trade  in  raisins  from  Spain  was  practically  normal.  The 
importation  of  Smyrna  sultans  was  about  half  that  of  the  preceding  year  owing  to 
the  closing  of  that  port  after  Turkey  entered  the  war. 

The  business  done  during  the  Christmas  season  was  beyond  expectations,  and  there 
was  a  very  general  demand  for  all  classes  of  dried  fruits.  California  fruits  continue 
in  good  demand,  plums  making  $12.65  to  $13.38;  dried  apricots,  choice  royal,  $13.38. 

.  $15.09;  apple  rings,  prime  $9.73,  choice  $10.22.  California  evaporated  fruits 
are  meeting  with  growing  popularity,  and  local  importers  express  the  opinion  that 
with  the  improved  shipping  facilities  now  available  the  consumption  of  this  fruit  is 
likely  to  increase  year  by  year. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

manufacturers'  representatives. 

The  initial  difficulty  in  making  a  good  start  is  to  obtain  good  representation  on- 
the  spot.  The  manufacturer  who  cannot  afford  or  does  not  feel  justified  in  having 
his  own  representative  must  choose  one  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Such  a  one 
must  have  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  goods  to  be  handled,  no  humming  and 
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hah-ing  for  the  ready  answer  so  necessary  to  impress  a  prospective  buyer.  It  is  advis- 
able that  he  is  in  a  similar  business  already,  but  does  not  represent  several  competitors. 
Tt  is  the  hustler  and  the  salesman  that  is  wanted  to  push  a  new  business,  irrespective 
of  whether  he  is  the  son  of  the  chairman  or  a  less  important  personage  in  that  par- 
ticular undertaking.  It  is  a  wonderful  difference  what  one  man  can  make  in  a 
business  in  the  selling  line.  He  does  not  seem  much  different  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
folk,  but  somehow  or  another  his  personality,  his  style,  his  finessing,  or  what  not, 
secures  big  business  where  others  fail,  and  often  nobody  can  say  why.  As  regards 
being  in  business  already,  that  is  a  strong  point,  as  there  are  and  will  be  so  many 
young  hopefuls  who  are  going  to  start  in  business,  but  with  such  keen  competition  a 
new  firm  cannot  take  the  risk  as  to  whether  a  new  firm  can  be  made  a  success,  there- 
fore the  representative  appointed  must  have  something  about  him  as  an  outstanding 
feature,  because  remember  the  expense  is  just  as  much  for  "just  the  right  man"  as 
for  "  just  the  wrong  one."  In  making  a  start  in  a  new  field  it  is  necessary  to  specialize 
in  the  goods  and  the  man. — (South  Africa  Mining  Journal.) 

CONDITIONS  AT  VLADIVOSTOK. 

None  of  the  large  quantity  of  wheat  expected  at  Vladivostok  from  Western  Siberia 
has  arrived,  and  its  coming  seems  now  very  uncertain,  although  great  efforts  were 
made  by  the  local  authorities  to  prepare  for  it.  Its  non-arrival  is  variously  assigned 
to  the  lack  of  railway  cars,  the  probability  of  its  deterioration  in  the  Tropics,  and  the 
lack  of  ships  and  proper  facilities  for  handling  grain  here. 

Although  there  is  no  embargo  on  goods  shipped  from  the  Maritime  Province  of 
Siberia,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  permit  for  each  shipment  from  the  Governor 
General. 

American  cotton  continues  to  arrive  in  large  quantities,  much  faster  than  the 
already  overtaxed  railroad  can  take  it  out.  Consequently  it  has  accumulated  until  it 
is  now  stored  in  the  open  and  covered  only  with  tarpaulins  and  matting  on  every 
available  space  within  reach  of  the  wharfs.  Fortunately  there  has  been  very  little  rain 
this  spring,  but  the  bales  suffer  considerable  diminution  on  their  exposed  sides  from 
the  ravages  of  the  needy  passers-by,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  ground  around.  Some  of 
the  cotton  is  being  sent  forward,  but  the  problem  of  storing  it  is  becoming  more  acute. 
The  new  storehouses  hastily  erected  for  the  expected  wheat  are  filled  and  fail  to  supply 
needed  space  for  cargo  that  must  be  under  shelter.  Several  Moscow  forwarding  firms 
have  recently  opened  offices  in  Vladivostock,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  be  sending 
cotton  to  Western  Siberia,  to  which  point  it  is  not  so  dfficult  to  obtain  cars,  intending 
later  to  reship  from  there,  although  the  extra  freight  by  this  method  will  amount  to 
nearly  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

A  great  quantity  of  American  binder  twine  is  piled  under  the  projecting  eaves  of 
the  customs  warehouse,  and  in  the  open  are  piled  American  agricultural  machinery 
•and  automobiles,  some  of  the  latter  being  marked  "  Store  in  a  dry  place." 

The  large  amount  of  cargo  entering  Vladivostok  continues  to  provide  far  more 
freight  than  the  railroad  can  handle.  As  most  of  this  is  Government  cargo,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  private  cargo  to  go  forward,  unless  it  be  something  that  the 
Government  wishes  sent  on  at  once. 

Steamers  are  experiencing  considerable  delay  in  discharging  owing  to  the  lack  of 
wharf  space  and  insufficient  lighters,  together  with  the  lack  of  a  proper  number  of 
cranes  capable  of  handling  heavy  weights.  The  purchase  of  further  floating  cranes 
is  being  considered  by  the  port  authorities.  They  have  also  given  some  consideration 
to  the  purchase  of  motor  fire  engines  for  protecting  the  cotton  and  other  cargo  stored 
in  the  port,  but  have  placed  no  order  as  yet.  Three  locomotive  cranes  desired  by  the 
railroad  have  been  ordered  from  an  English  firm,  but  three  or  four  are  still  wanted. 

Work  is  proceeding  on  the  permanent  port  improvements,  which  will  offer  no 
relief  in  the  near  future;   however,  the  temporary  piers  that  are  being  constructed 
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will  soon  be  completed  and  will  afford  accommodation  for  several  large  steamers. 
Two  new  ice-breakers,  160  feet  in  length,  have  been  ordered  from  a  Shanghai  firm 
and  arc  to  he  delivered  in  November  next.  A  special  commissioner  has  been  sent  out 
from  Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg)  to  assist  in  improving  Vladivostok  port,  and  in  a 
little  time  this  will  be  a  most  excellent  harbour. — (27.  8.  Commerce  Reports.) 

JAPANESE  IMPORTS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

According  to  the  investigations  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  the  total  imports  of  fertilizers  from  abroad  for  1914  amounted  to  y.  63,027,- 
112,  showing  a  tailing  off  of  y.  7,658,324,  or  about  11  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
figures  for  L913.  Among  the  decreases  the  most  notable  are  y.  3,780,000  of  bean  cake, 
v.  >D0,000  of  nitrate  of  soda,  y.  862,000  of  rapeseed  oil  cake,  etc.,  while  all  other 
descriptions  tell  off  to  more  or  less  extent,  except  animal  bone  and  bone  meal.  Par- 
ticulars of  the  imports  for  the  year  under  review  are  as  follows: — 


Kin. 

Ten. 

Animal  bone  

1,629,413 

Bone  meal  

1,223,241 

Fish-cake  .  . 

63,959 

Fish  guano  

151,928 

Dried  fish  

1,728 

2,623,998 

15,144,147 

7,116,441 

Blood  powder  

48,215 

Artificial  fertilizer  

52,029 

29,784,187 

  74,192,800 

2,070,760 

Rapeseed  oil  cake  

  1,098,891 

2,734,036 

  8,643,800 

211,736 

Other  fertilizers  

170,348 

Total  

63,027,116 

{Made  in  Britain.) 

GENERAL  AGENCIES  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


This  consulate  has  again  received  evidence  of  the  failure  of  certain  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  to  consider  South  America  in  its  relation  to  North 
American  trade,  as  a  number  of  distinct  countries,  instead  of  one  whole  to  be  viewed 
from  Buenos  Aires  or  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  importance  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  discussion.  Its  importance  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  Colombia,  even  as  a  distributing  or  jobbing  centre,  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated. Its  distance  from  Barranquilla,  Colombia's  principal  port,  is  about  6,000 
nautical  miles,  and  there  is  no  exchange  of  commodities  between  these  two  points. 
New  York  city,  however,  is  only  1,800  miles  from  Barranquilla,  with  well-established, 
regular  steamship  connections. 

A  letter  was  recently  received  from  the  foreign  department  of  an  important  manu- 
facturers' organization  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that 
"  these  people  have  an  agent  for  all  of  South  America  located  in  Buenos  Aires,  to 
whom  they  are  referring  the  sketch  and  specifications  submitted  by  the  Barranquilla 
house." 

This  consulate  again  feels  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
exporters  to  the  fallacy  of  a  policy  that  would  require  the  customer  in  Colombia  to 
pay  commission  tribute  to  a  general  agent  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  holds  good  with 
regard  to  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the  West  Indies.  In 
fact,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  exclusive  general  agencies  in 
any  one  Republic  of  South  America  with  a  view  to  doing  business  therefrom  even 
with  neighbouring  republics  is  an  error.    Such  action  reduces  the  house's  business 
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radius  to  that  small  district  within  easy  reach  of  the  exclusive  general  agent's  local 
place  of  business.  It  virtually  destroys  any  chance  the  house  might  have  to  do  busi- 
ness with  others  of  the  twenty  republics  of  the  continent.  Each  country  feels  itself 
sufficiently  important  to  merit  the  establishment  of  a  general  agency  within  its  own 
borders,  or  to  have  its  field  left  open  to  do  business  direct  with  its  natural  trade- 
connection  point,  which  in  the  case  of  Colombia  would  be  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
etc. 

Before  establishing  agencies  in  any  part  of  South  America  every  house  should 
carefully  study  the  map  of  the  country  where  the  agent  is  to  be  located,  and  gran* 
him  the  field  which  by  natural  routes  and  for  natural  reasons  he  can  cover,  and 
nothing  more. 

No  New  York  exporter  would  establish  a  general  agency  at  Bombay  to  supply 
tools  and  implements  and  cotton  goods  to  Yokohama,  yet  the  distance  from  Bombay 
to  Yokohama  is  probably  a  little  less  than  from  Barranquilla  to  Buenos  Aires.  More- 
over, there  are  regular  lines  of  steamers  between  Bombay  and  Yokohama. 

Americans  must  discriminate  between  South  America  as  a  whole  and  the  various 
republics  of  South  America.  This  is  an  important  point  in  American  trade  propa- 
ganda and  should  be  driven  home  to  every  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  the  United 
States. — (U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 


JEWELLERY  IN  ARGENTINA. 

According  to  the  official  trade  returns  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  imports  of  real 
jewellery  into  that  country  fell  from  1,934,502  pesos  gold  (about  £386,900)  in  1913  to 
653,064  pesos  gold  (about  £130,600)  in  1914.  Imports  of  imitation  jewellery  in  1913 
were  valued  at  95,592  pesos  gold  (about  £19,100),  and  in  1914  at  38,360  pesos  gold 
(about  £7,670).  Of  the  total  imports  of  real  jewellery  in  1913,  Germany  supplied  44 
per  cent  and  France  34  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  Information  as  to  the  countries  of  origin  of  these  goods 
in  1914  is  not  yet  available. 

The  Argentine  market  for  jewellery  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Americas  (New  York),  a  copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  H.M.  Consul  General  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Mr.  D.  R.  O'Sullivan  Beare).  It  is  stated  that  with  prospects  of  a  "bumper" 
harvest,  the  Republic  is  returning  to  its  original  optimism,  and  if  the  crop  is  as  good 
as  is  expected,  the  jewellery  market  should  return  to  normal  by  the  end  of  1915. 

Each  country  has  its  own  particular  tastes  concerning  jewellery ;  to  the  eye  of  one 
unskilled  in  the  technical  aspects  of  the  jewellery  business  the  taste  of  Argentina 
seems  to  be  dictated  by  a  desire  for  simplicity.  The  favourite  designs  are  not  of  the 
flambuoyant  type.  Geometrical  and  simple  floral  figures  appear  to  be  very  popular, 
importers  of  extravagant  and  flashy  designs  in  fine  jewellery  have  found  to  their 
dismay  that  these  were  not  received  with  favour.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Argen- 
tine trade  is  that  ear-rings  'made  to  screw  to  the  ear  are  unsaleable,  as  women  in 
Argentina  usually  have  their  ears  pierced. 

Gold  rolled  and  plated  chains  at  popular  prices  are  in  good  demand;  rings, 
bracelets,  pendants,  cuff  links,  gold  and  pearl  necklaces,  charms,  studs,  tie  pins,  fobs, 
brooches,  ear-rings,  vanity-bags  and  mesh  purses  and  every  kind  of  jewellery,  both 
real  and  imitation,  are  saleable. 

Most  jewellery  purchased  from  Europe  has  been  bought  on  the  basis  of  an  open 
credit  of  six  months,  with  the  understanding  that  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
x-emit  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  an  extension  of  several  months  would  be  granted ; 
importers  in  their  turn  offer  similar  conditions  to  their  customers.  The  European 
war  has,  however,  created  abnormal  conditions  in  the  Argentine  jewellery  market  and 
manufacturers  may  now  be  able  to  supply  on  a  basis  of  cash  or  short  time  credits. 
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Small  shipments  of  jewellery  are  sent  by  parcel  post  in  tin-lined  boxes  which 
must  IU)t  exceed  11  pounds  gross  weight.  The  jewellery  itself  is  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  and  is  detached  from  the  cards  or  the  display  boxes.  The  latter  are  shipped 
separately  so  that  they  will  be  classified  under  their  proper  (and  cheaper)  schedule 
on  being  passed  through  the  Argentine  Customs.  Larger  shipments  are  sent  by  cargo 
Bteamer  in  large  packing  cases,  the  cases  being  so  divided  that  the  jewellery  is  in  one 
compartment  and  the  corresponding  display  cards  and  boxes  in  another.  Silver 
jewellery  in  the  Argentine — apart  from  vanity-bags,  mesh  purses,  cigarette  cases  and 
handles  for  canes  —is  not  dealt  in  to  any  great  extent. — (Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

CEMENT  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

There  is  general  depression  in  the  cement  trade  of  the  Far  East,  growing  out  of 
neral  depression  in  all  trade,  although  the  situation  in  the  cement  manufacturing 
rns  in  Hong  Kong  is  due  more  to  a  lack  of  outgoing  tonnage  at  a  fair  pries 
than  anything  else. 

For  several  years  the  demand,  for  Hong  Kong  cement  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
Far  East  has  been  falling  off  materially  as  a  result  of  competition  from  Japanese 
and  Indo-China  concerns,  and  especially  from  competition  of  German  cement  manu- 
itur<  rs,  whose  product  has  been  carried  to  various  ports  and  the  South  Seas  and 
Australia  at  freight  rates  which  represented  little  more  than  the  expense  of  ballast. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  this  supply  of  German  cement  was  shut  off,  and  it  was 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  product  of  Far 
Eastern  factories.  This  demand  has  not  been  forthcoming  on  the  whole,  however, 
both  because  of  general  business  depression  and  because  of  the  high  freight  rates 
obtaining  on  all  classes  of  goods  and  of  the  lack  of  tonnage  in  many  cases  at  any 
price. 

The  demand  for  cement  in  Australia  has  continued  in  fair  volume,  and  the  Hong 
Kong  factory  could  find  a  ready  market  in  that  Commonwealth  at  good  prices  if 
tonnage  could  be  had.  This  tonnage  is  not  available  at  fair  rates  and  the  volume  of 
business  being  done  is  restricted  accordingly. 

Japanese  newspapers  reports  that  the  situation  among  Japanese  factories  is  such 
that  the  smaller  factories  have  been  closed  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  are  in  serious 
straits.  Some  of  the  latter,  however,  have  entered  the  South  Seas  trade  and  are 
shipping  considerable  cement  to  various  islands  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  to  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  clamouring  for  lower  freight  rates,  though  the  understanding  among 
the  trade  in  Hong  Kong  is  that  they  are  now  receiving  consideration  in  rates  in  their 
product  in  Japanese  steamers  trading  to  the  South  Seas.  As  illustrating  what  the 
trade  has  been  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Japanese  manufacturers  in  their  repre- 
sentations for  lower  freights  claim  that  the  freights  they  now  pay  on  cement  from 
Japan  to  the  South  Seas  are  three  times  those  paid  by  German  manufacturers  on 
cement  from  Germany  to  the  same  markets  before  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  Portland  and  Roman  cement  entering  the 
United  States  and  the  expectation  of  trade  between  Hong  Kong  and  the  United  States 
in  this  product,  no  cement  has  been  shipped  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States 
under  the  new  tariff,  and  unless  there  is  a  complete  revolution  in  ocean  freight  rates 
it  seems  unlikely  that  any  such  trade  will  be  possible.  Shipments  of  cement  from 
Hong  Kong  to  the  Philippines  in  1914  were  valued  at  only  $111,476,  as  compared  with 
$160,289  in  1913,  $239,194  in  1912,  and  $349,616  in  1911.  Efforts  to  build  up  a  trade 
with  Hawaii  have  also  been  unsuccessful. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  GOODS. 

There  has  been  good  trading  in  electric  motors,  for  both  mining  and  agricultural 
purposes,-  with  values  up  from  20  to  25  per  cent.    The  ordinary  lamp  trade  is  perhaps 
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the  best  criterion  of  electrical  business.  It  appears  that  before  the  war  a  Dutch  lamp 
came  into  this  market  at  a  very  cheap  cutting  price,  which  set  the  Americans  think- 
ing, and  they  quickly  brought  down  their  lamps  to  the  same  price.  As  both  these 
countries  are  amongst  the  neutrals,  they  have  practically  had  the  run  of  our  market, 
although  the  British  standard  lamps  have  pretty  well  held  their  own,  and  might  have 
done  better  but  for  the  pressure  on  British  factories  to  supply  munitions,  also  to  keep 
up  the  lamp  demand  for  home  consumption.  There  is  quite  a  shortage  in  lamp-holders 
(ceiling  roses),  also  all  electrical  goods  are  on  the  lean  side,  as  the  consignments  from 
Holland  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  American  shipping  arrivals  are  more  and 
more  erratic.  Business  is  quite  good,  particularly  with  the  mines,  but  the  difficulty 
is  not  so  much  in  obtaining  the  orders  as  to  properly  execute  them,  as  the  German 
and  Austrian  goods  on  hand  before  the  war  have  practically  become  a  negligible 
quantity.  Touching  upon  the  subject  of  supplies  from  those  sources  in  the  future,  an 
expert  remarked  that  the  subject  had  not  yet  been  seriously  considered.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  British  makers  being  able  to  control  much  of  the  electrical  goods  for 
this  country  in  the  future.  The  same  expert  answered  that  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment were  allowed  to  give  bounties,  rebates,  and  cheaper  shipping  rates,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  before  the  war,  to  unfairly  secure  the  trade  to  British  oversea 
dominions,  then  similar  conditions  might  prevail,  unless  special  duties  were  put  on, 
but  only  equivalent  to  the  allowances  made  by  Germany,  because,  value  for  value 
under  equal  conditions,  the  British  electrical  goods  would  always  hold  their  own.  In 
the  course  of  these  inquiries  it  was  mentioned  that  an  electrical  authority  before  the 
war  referred  to  a  case  where  a  German  manufacturer  obtained  sufficient  rebates, 
bounties,  etc.,  to  recoup  him  for  all  the  charges  paid  for  the  long  sea  freight.  It  is 
no  wonder  under  these  conditions  that  no  fair  and  square  manufacturer  could  success- 
fully compete.  The  latest  cable  states  that  electrical  wirings  have  advanced  in  price. 
— (South  Africa  Mining  Journal.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Weekending  June  10,  1915. 

W  neat. 

Uats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

28,765 

OA  QQA 

20,oo4 
13  140 
12',  126 
13,189 
24  774 
11  043 
19^594 

38,683 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.  P.  R,    

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G  T  Pacific 

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co 

Bushels. 

106,241 
223,779 

1C1  Odd 

lol,obb 
514,239 
209^444 
200,498 
401,348 
548',091 
122,247 

282,446 
5,023 
312,348 

Bushels. 

01,  (  61 

161,137 

lDO,Z()4 

52,352 
40,645 
188,121 
166,137 
204' 484 
44,638 

241,998 
3,751 
115,099 

Bushels. 

«5,oZl 
189,098 
222,818 

348,461 
148,008 

Bushels. 

168,664 
602,779 

573,272 

579,731 
610.676 
549,896 
592,259 
893,611 
186,479 

830,471 
62,121 
536,754 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co 
Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co 

129  923 

Port  Arthur  

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co 

1).  Horn  &  Co  

267,344 
53^347 
104,326 

Dominion  Government  Elevator 
Total  terminal  elevators 
Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

\rMn<p"iaw  T)r»m    frnvpTnrnpnt",  "FllpvA.tinr 

i-»  J.  v^Wo  V_  J  CAi  VV     XJ  Will*          U  V  CI                     U  JJIDVaUUlu 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 
Depot  Harbour 

4,981 

3,087,070 

1,438,297 

194,050 

1,467,296 

6,186,713 

6,284 
221,963 

228,247 

180,194 
184,592 

6,842 
6,334 

922 

193,320 
417,811 

368,786 

13,176 

922 

611,131 

42,250 
4  l,  zoy 

42,250 

40,350 
1 1  nm 

442,302 
l,0i>7 
188,643 

106,993 
895,414 

1,031,232 
1,295,342 
390,678 
124,959 

\l  iHlann  — — 

-  >  JL  1  '  L  1  'A  l  IV  J 

oU,  660 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

t  40,035 

Titiin,  G.  T.  P   

123,249 
41 

128,672 

1  a  nn  1 
1U,UU4 

319,053 



f966 

59,971 

Kingston — 

13,830 
463,979 

93,163 
313,727 

117,708 

Montreal- 

980,597 
675,446 
22,945 
2,998 

50,635 
36,734 
36,182 

No.  2  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners. ... 
West  St.  John,  N.B  

583,162 
321,576 
87,001 

9,975 
t  34,960 

Total  public  elevators  

2,443,089 

1,871,166 

241,259 

86,251 

4,641,765 

5,758,406 

3,673,249 

448,485 

1,554,469 

11,439,609 

f  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
June  10,  1915. 


Grades . 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

DUoIJols. 

12,378 
674,218 
974,286 
608,721 
243,348 

Kuan  £i  1  o 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

12,378 
1,297,338 
1,846,890 
1,529,050 
326,599 

746,151 

8,845 
64,803 
146,721 
7,719 

614,275 
807,801 
773,608 
75,532 

574,119 

159 

171,873 

Oats — 

3,087,070 

228,247 

2,443,089 

5,758,406 

323 
783,749 
204,874 
36,386 

323 
1,239,938 
567,393 
378,387 
220,814 
248,752 
1,022,642 

Ez.  No.  1  Feed    

No.  1  Feed   ... 

No.  2  tr  

181,251 
79,746 
28,715 
36,541 
23,6S3 
18,850 

274,938 
282,773 
313,286 
184,273 
225,0(59 
590,827 

Barley — 

No.  3  Extra  C.W  

412,965 

1,438,297 

368,786: 

1,871,166 

3,678,249 

3,045 
7,393 
2,738 

49,833 
95,384 
30,440 
473 
65,129 

3,045 
172,180 
147,417 
33,879 
10,359 
81,605 

114,954 
49,295 
3,439 
9,886 
16,476 


194,050 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

No.  2  C.W  

13,176 

241,259 

448,485 

1,184,267 
219,159 
31,790 

56 

9,975 

1,194,298 
219,159 
32,656 

32,080 

No.  3  C.W  

866 

32,080 

Totals,  Flax  

1,467,296 

922 

9,975 
76,276 

1,478,193 
76,276 

6,186,713 

611,131 

4,641,765 

11,439,609 
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TRADE  INCtUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  op  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

769.  Copper  smelters,  rollers,  etc. — An  old-estabiished  firm  of  metal  merchants 
and  agents  in  Glasgow  (Scotland)  wish  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  high-class  copper 
smelters,  rollers,  solid  drawn  tube-makers  and  wire-drawers. 

770.  Glue  and  asbestos— A  Japanese  importing  and  exporting  firm  wishes  to  get 
into  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  glue  and  asbestos. 

771.  Maple  sugar  and  syrup. — A  London  company  making  supplies  of  both  maple 

sugar  and  syrup  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  seeking  an  export 
outlet. 

772.  Toluol  and  benzol. — A  Bradford  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  toluol  and  benzol. 

773.  Woodenware. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent  who  claims  a  large  connec- 
tion among  buyers  of  woodenware,  proposes  visiting  Canada  during  the  summer  with 
a  view  to  arranging  for  supplies  of  washboards,  broom  handles,  dowels,  skewers,  clothes 
pegs,  etc.,  either  upon  a  commission  basis  or  purchase,  outright.  In  the  meantime  he 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to  negotiate  with  him. 

774.  Paper  and  pulp. — An  experienced  London  paper  agent  who  covers  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  glad  to  secure  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  paper  and  pulp. 

775.  Cartridges. — A  Manchester  firm  of  wholesale  buyers  is  open  ti  purchase 
supplies  of  cartridges,  .22  smokeless  in  case-lots  and  in  quantity,  and  invites  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
8tc,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

HJ.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  6  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana,  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Stadacona. 


Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,    P.O.    Box  109, 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 


Yokohama. 


Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak,  26, 
Rotterdam.   Cable  address,  Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

P.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  86 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.  T.  Lithgow,   87  Union   street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Cable  address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  addrets. 
Sleighing,  London. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar     Tripp,    Port     of    Spain,  Trinidad. 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 
FL  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Son  turn,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana.. 
Norway.     Cable  address,  Sontum*. 


South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannes- 
burg. 

E.    J.    Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box    673,  Durban. 
Natal. 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

United  Kingdom. 
W.  Li.  Griffith,  Secretary,    17    Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

A  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Officials  and  British  Consuls,  and  a  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  current  number  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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RUSSIA. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Just.) 

Petrograd,  May  13-23,  1915. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

In  submitting  preliminary  notes  on  the  outlook  for  Canadian  trade  in  Russia  it 
is  desired  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended  in  view  of  the 
exceptional  circumstances  under  which  the  investigation  is  being  conducted. 

The  hazards  and  fortune  of  war  are  as  incalculable  as  they  are  unexpected  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  many  changes,  administrative  and  economic,  must  occur  before  the 
close  of  the  war  to  modify  the  outlook  and  recast  the  recommendations  for  lines  of 
action  which  to-day  may  seem  the  best  for  those  who  are  contemplating  the  Russian 
market  as  a  field  for  future  activities. 

POLAND  AND  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

Out  of  the  present  situation  two  or  three  factors  emerge,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Russia  and  which  will  have  their  bearing  upon  the  trade  outlook.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  peoples  and  the  areas  which  have  suffered  so  far  the  waste  of  war  are  not 
true  Russians  and  truly  Russian.  They  are  the  border  districts  and  the  border  races — 
the  Poles,  mixed  Slavs,  Russian-Germans,  Letts,  and  Jews.  Moreover  these  districts 
with  their  commercial  classes — especially  the  Jews — have  hitherto  served  as  the 
advanced  base  of  the  German  economic  penetration  of  Russia,  and  where  also  the 
financial  and  industrial  interests  are  either  directly  German  or  controlled  by  Germans. 
Warsaw  has  been  the  German  gate  of  Russia,  and  Lodz  a  German  Manchester  in 
Russia.  The  non-German  foreign  imports  into  this  region  have  passed  for  the  most 
part  through  German  commission  import  houses.  It  should  take  many  years  for  Poland 
and  the  Baltic  provinces  to  recover  from  the  devastation  of  war  and  from  the  disloca- 
tion of  trade  and  industry,  and  as  a  region  for  Canadian  enterprise  they  are  not  to 
be  recommended.    A  visit  to  these  parts  was  impossible. 

RUSSIAN  POWER  OF  RECUPERATION. 

On  the  other  hand  the  real  Russia  and  the  real  Russian  people  have  remained  so 
far  untouched.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  conceivable  scale  of  waste  and  destruction 
of  life  in  the  present  war  on  the  side  of  Russia  will  affect  the  country's  economic  posi- 
tion for  any  appreciable  period  if  the  past  be  any  reliable  guide  in  such  matters.  Th« 
recuperative  power  of  Russia  has  invariably  proved  equal  to  an  every  call.  She  'has 
tried  with  impunity,  economic  experiments  which  would  have  seriously  affected  most 
other  countries.  Wars  and  political  and  social  upheavals  have  seemingly  had  but 
little  effect. 
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Russia  internally  i-  rich  and  prosperous;  her  national  resources  are  very  great 
and  of  infinite  variety,  her  present  population  of  171,000,000  however,  backward  and 
inethViont.  is  nevertheless  being  slowly  raised  and  educated,  and  constitutes  an 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Apart  from  agriculture,  in  which 
B5  per  cent  of  the  population  is  engaged,  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries, 
though  very  considerable  within  a  restricted  range  of  production,  furnish  an  insig- 
aincanl  output  in  relation  to  the  country's  actual  needs.  For  this  position  the  lack 
ot  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  tho  native  Russian  capitalists  is  said  to  be 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  liberal  provision  for  the  education  and  training  of 
skilled  men  tor  modern  industrial  conditions  is  being  made. 

A  SHARE  FOR  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

3  to  be  found  in  Russia,  therefore,  the  unusual  conditions  of  great  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  enterprise  for  which  the  consuming  power  is  at  hand,  side  by 
side  with  opportunities  for  imports  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  the  certainty  that  the 
former  will  rather  stimulate  than  retard  the  growth  of  the  latter  both  in  variety  and 
extent;  for  with  the  slightest  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort  of  such  a  large  popula- 
tion the  home  industries  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  the  demand,  at  least  not  for  a 
great  many  years.  Primarily  these  factors  should  make  Russia  a  great  market,  and 
if  the  conditions  be  rightly  studied  and  understood  Canadian  manufacturing  indus- 
tries by  the  nature  of  their  products  which  are  adapted  in  so  many  instances  to  the 
requirements  of  a  developing  country  like  Russia,  may  reasonably  expect  to  participate 
in  the  trade  with  that  market. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  RUSSIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  development  of  Russia  has  hitherto  appealed  to  foreign  countries  in  a 
varying  but  distinctive  manner.  Germany  by  reason  of  her  proximity,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  large  German-Russian  population  directly  across  the  frontier,  has 
been  associated  with  almost  every  line  of  general  commerce,  but  notably  with  general 
engineering,  electrical  lighting,  and  power  undertakings  and  insurance.  Great 
Britain  has  shown  mainly  a  predilection  for  speculative  ventures,  chiefly  mining. 
Belgium  has  been  largely  identified  with  industrial  enterprises,  especially  iron  and 
steel  works,  street  railways  and  municipal  undertakings.  France  has  been  banker 
for  Russia  and  has  absorbed  the  state  and  municipal  loan  issues,  content  with  a  low 
but  safe  return  in  the  investment.  With  regard  to  other  countries,  the  United  States 
is  known  for  her  specialities  of  agricultural  machinery;  and  one  of  her  leading 
harvester  companies  have  established  their  own  works  near  Moscow.  In  this  way  the 
United  States  has  been  a  potent  force  in  the  development  of  Russian  agriculture. 
Canada,  although  associated  with  the  United  States  on  a  small  scale  in  the  same 
direction,  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  quantity  in  Russia.  The  identity  of  her 
machinery  exports  to  Russia,  however,  has  been  confounded  with  those  from  the 
United  States,  and  notwithstanding  their  relative  importance  they  are  not  treated 
separately  in  the  official  statistics.  Possibly  also  their  importation  via  New  York 
and  via  Hamburg  has  been  responsible  for  this  circumstance. 

TRADE  METHODS  AND  GERMAN  SUCCESS. 

The  experience  and  success  of  Germany  during  the  last  25  years  in  building  up 
the  trade  position  which  she  occupied  in  Russia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when 
she  had  52  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  to  her  credit,  has  demonstrated  the  soundness 
and  capacity  of  the  market.  The  success  of  Germany  has  been  principally  due  to 
enterprise  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  local  needs  and  backed  by  efficient 
organization.  Financial  support  from  the  German  banking  institutions,  which  are  so 
largely  interested  in  German  industries,  have  no  doubt  also  greatly  facilitated  the 
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German  invasion,  notably  in  the  granting  of  long  credits  and  in  securing  important 
contracts.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  should  be  admitted  that  German  enterprise  and 
organization  have  been  the  chief  determining  factors  in  her  success.  There  is  nothing 
secret  in  those  methods  and  they  are  not  necessarily  the  possession  of  any  one 
country,  and  they  may  be  elaborated  and  adopted  by  any  of  the  allied  countries  to 
whom  Russia  is  looking  for  help  for  the  economic  enfranchisement  from  German 
influences. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  Canadian  trade  may  be  furthered, 
the  advice  has  invariably  been  "  Follow  the  example  of  Germany  and  it  will  bring 
success  to  yourselves,"  in  short,  Canadian  traders  should  organize  on  the  basis  of  a 
close,  intelligent,  personal  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  Russian  market  and  supply 
those  needs  on  the  terms  and  conditions  demanded  by  the  local  customs.  Most 
important  of  all,  they  should  arrange  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  consumer  through  a 
local  house  or  agent,  so  that  they  may  always  know  how  their  goods  are  suiting,  and 
how  they  might  be  varied  or  improved  under  changing  conditions.  They  should 
remember  that  the  consumer  is  the  best  teacher,  and  that  they  can  also  learn  from 
him  information  concerning  their  competitors  which  it  is  important  to  know.  When- 
ever possible  stock  should  be  kept  in  London  or  if  necessary  in  Russia.  They  should 
be  prepared  to  give  longer  credit,  but  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  wise  selection  of 
clients  will  tend  to  bring  the  average  length  of  credit  within  reasonable  limits 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  reckless  competition  in  granting  long 
credit  practised  in  the  past  is  not  likely  to  recur. 

One  may  safely  give  credit  and  large-  credit  in  Russia,  but  there  is  no  country 
where  the  granting  of  credit  calls  for  greater  discretion,  or  where  when  it  is  granted 
under  such  conditions  it  is  likely  to  be  safer.  The  highest  authorities  in  the  banking 
and  commercial  world  in  Petrograd  are  unanimous  on  this  point. 

THE  PERSONAL  FACTOR — AGENTS. 

As  in  every  relation  of  life  in  Russia  so  also  in  business  the  personal  element  is 
an  important  factor,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized.  For  the  purposes  of 
foreign  trade  the  agent  plays  an  unusually  prominent  part  in  Russia.  The  character, 
judgment  and  ability  of  a  firm's  representatives  therefore  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. An  agent  who  has  been  found  satisfactory  should  be  highly  prized  and  abso- 
lutely trusted — and  not  parted  with  lightly.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  Canadians  to 
deal  through  agents  and  their  endeavours  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  the  consumer, 
excellent  as  it  may  be  elsewhere,  should  be  modified  in  developing  business  relations 
with  the  Russian  market.  The  all-important  question  of  the  language,  the  pitfalls 
and  difficulties  associated  with  the  introduction  and  handling  of  business,  the  chi- 
caneries of  the  custom-house  clearance  and  of  transportation,  tend  to  make  a  trust- 
worthy and  efficient  Russian-speaking  agent  indispensable.  Other  things  being  equal 
the  agent  should  be  of  British  nationality  by  preference  (Jewish  firms  should  be 
avoided  owing  to  the  legal  disabilities  under  which  they  live  in  Russia)  or  if  a 
Russian  subject  be  taken  then  one  possessing  a  knowledge  of  English  and  of  British 
commercial  habits  and  customs.  Such  an  agent  may  be  obtained,  but  not  easily,  and  if 
with  the  agent  there  could  be  associated  a  practical  responsible  Canadian,  either 
permanently  or  periodically,  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  and  of  keeping  in  personal 
touch  with  the  Russian  business  the  arrangement  should  be  attended  with  satisfactory 
results. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Russian  commercial  law  is  still  undeveloped.  New  laws  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
and  a  general  bankruptcy  Act  have  been  drafted  and  fully  discussed  and  now  await 
the  final  acceptance  of  the  Imperial  Duma.  The  law  relating  to  contracts,  and  to  pay- 
ment by  instalments  have  been  brought  already  into  line  with  the  best  modern  practice. 
The  commercial  courts  are  very  slow  in  performing  their  work  and  it  is  generally 
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advisable  to  endeavour  to  settle  by  arrangement  without  having  recourse  to  lawsuits. 
It  is  on  such  occasions  that  the  value  of  having  a  good  agent  is  felt,  as  more  often 
than  not.  he  will  be  able  to  save  the  situation  by  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  by  tactful  but  effective  pressure. 

HOW  TO  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  conditions  of  the  Russian  market  differ  from  that  of  every  other  European 
country  in  thai  the  expenses  of  initiating  and  conducting  business  are  relatively 

jsive.  The  general  opinion  of  independent  authorities  including  leading  bankers 
in  Petrograd  is  that  Russia  is  no  place  for  the  single  firm  which  desires  to  run 
independently,  as  to  do  so  in  all  probability  would  be  to  court  failure;  unless  always 
their  particular  articles  were  likely  to  be  of  universal  use  and  to  command  such  a 
Bale  as  to  make  the  initial  expenses  a  matter  of  indifference.  Another  factor  against 
the  small  single  firm  is  that  Russia  where  she  once  buys,  buys  on  a  large  scale.  The 
authorities  on  the  question  therefore  advocate  the  plan  of  associated  groups,  or  syndi- 
cates  of  powerful  firms  whose  products  do  not  compete  but  are  complementary  to  each 
other.  Syndicates  of  this  class  entering  the  market,  have  the  best  prospects  of  success. 
Obviously  under  these  conditions  the  incidence  of  the  expenses  for  each  participator 
would  be  considerably  lighter  in  every  direction,  and  the  work  of  building  up  an 
efficient  organization  in  the  chief  centres  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  This  is  the 
German  plan  of  approach  and  has  justified  itself  in  a  number  of  instances,  having 
been  of  great  assistance  generally  in  advertising  German  industrial  products  in 
Russia. 

ASSEMBLING  AND  AUXILIARY  WORKS. 

In  the  case  of  the  import  of  bulky  articles  like  machinery,  special  and  genera!!, 
for  which  Russia  is  such  a  promising  market,  particularly  machinery  with  heaivty 
structured  sections  or  parts  which  could  be  obtained,  finished  and  fitted  locally  in 
Russia,  the  question  of  an  assembling  shop  or  auxiliary  works  is  one  that  could,  and 
indeed  should  receive  serious  consideration  from  a  syndicate  of  firms  as  mentioned. 
This  feature  is  of  importance  to  firms  of  distant  countries  like  Canada.  In  the  first 
place  as  the  Russian  duties  are  high,  and  are  levied  on  weight,  the  saving  in  duty  and 
freight  and  handling  would  be  considerable,  and  would  assist  in  meeting  local  or 
foreign  competition;  secondly,  the  setting  up  in  the  country  of  a  quasi-permanent 
establishment  employing  Russian  labour  and  Russian  material  would  not  only  give 
local  satisfaction,  but  favourably  dispose  the  Russian  authorities,  in  the  event  of  the 
firm  tendering  for  Government  contracts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  under  the 
Russian  administrative  system  the  Government  is  easily  the  first  purchaser  in  the 
country  and  is  permanently  in  the  market. 

RUSSIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  European  Russia  show  that  the  total  average 
value  for  the  last  five  years  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  figure  for  the  record  year  of 
Canadian  external  trade  during  the  same  period. 

The  following  figures  are  supplied  by  the  Russian  Customs  Department: — 

TABLE  OF  RUSSIAN  TRADE. 


Excess  of  Exports  Duty  on 

Year.                                     Exports.  Imports.           Total.  over  Imports.  Imports. 

$  $                  $  $  $ 

'000.  '000               '000.  '000.  '000. 

1908                                          486,000  366,000           874,000  94,000  132,000 

1909                                          701,000  370,000  1,106,000  292,000  128,000 

1910                                          709,000  480,000  1,200,000  218,000  145,000 

1911                                          777,000  525,000  1,304,000  252,000  155,000 

1912                                          734,000  531,000  1,247,000  206,000  154,000 


Average   $681,500         $468,000      $1,148,000         $214,000  $143,000 

1913    731,000  648,000        1,360,000  103,000  195,000 
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Too  much  should  not  be  made  of  this  comparison.  Nevertheless  it  is  one  full  of 
Interest  and  of  suggestion  for  both  countries.  The  Russian  Ministers,  with  whom 
interviews  were  granted  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  Canadian  prospects  in  regard 
to  Russian  trade,  were  greatly  impressed  with  these  evidences  of  the  wealth  of 
Canada — a  country  which  resembled  large  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  They 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada  was  at  once  a  high  tribute  to 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  people  and  to  her  well  balanced  economic  system. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  Russian  imports  is  reserved  until  later.  It  has  been  possible, 
however,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  British  Commercial  Attache  and  British 
Consul  in  Petrograd  to  furnish  the  appended  statement  (Appendices  B-D)  of  Russian 
imports  and  exports  by  classes  for  1913,  which  may  be  useful  to  Canadian  firms  who 
desire  in  the  meantime  to  study  the  situation.  For  the  same  purpose  also  is  added 
(Appendix  A)  a  useful  list  of  goods  manufactured  by  German  firms  and  now  in 
demand  in  Russia  which  His  Majesty's  Board  of  Trade  has  caused  to  be  compiled  from 
the  reports  supplied  recently  by  the  British  consular  officer  in  that  country. 

DIVISION  OF  PRESENT  TRADE  SURVEY. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  survey  of  the  trade  outlook  in  Russia  the  subject 
so  far  as  possible  will  be  dealt  with  by  main  territorial  divisions  of  the  country,  corre- 
sponding to  the  several  consular  districts  in  charge  of  the  British  consuls  general, 
viz.:  The  Petrograd  district,  extending  to  the  Urals;  the  Moscow  district,  including 
Central  Russia ;  the  Odessa  division  and  South  Russia,  and  the  Omsk  and  Vladivostok 
districts,  covering  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia. 

PETROGRAD  AND  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 

The  Petrograd  district  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  900,000  square  miles,  stretch- 
ing from  Reval,  the  open  winter  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  Archangel  to 
the  Urals.  The  main  line  of  the  railway  to  Siberia  forms  roughly  its  southern  base. 
The  population  of  this  district  is  some  twenty-one  millions. 

Outside  of  Petrograd,  with  a  population  of  two  millions,  large  towns  are  not 
numerous,  the  largest  fourteen  centres  having  populations  ranging  from  12,000  to 
70,000  inhabitants'.  This  feature  of  the  urban  centres  is  characteristic  of  the  whole 
of  Russia  where  the  rural  and  agricultural  population  form  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

PRIMACY  OF  PETROGRAD. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  primacy  of  Petrograd  as  an  administrative, 
economic  and  social  centre.  The  extreme  centralization  of  government  in  Russia 
has  influenced  every  possible  kind  of  national  activity.  Scarcely  anything  of  import- 
ance is  initiated  or  settled  without  reference  to  the  Government  and  commercial 
organizations  which  are  grouped  or  which  centre  in  the  capital.  Banks,  boards  of 
the  great  undertakings,  industrial  and  mining,  of  shipping,  and  representatives  of 
all  the  foreign  interests  have  invariably  their  headquarters  in  Petrograd.  Here  their 
plans  and  policies  are  originated,  discussed  and  given  effect,  their  purchases  controlled 
and  carried  out.  In  short,  there  is  no  other  place  where  the  pulse  of  the  whole  Empire 
can  be  more  surely  felt  than  in  the  Russian  capital. 

Petrograd  sets  the  fashion  and  dictates  the  taste  of  the  country  in  a  degree  that 
even  Paris  does  not  achieve.  It  purchases  the  best  goods  and  pays  the  best  prices. 
Money  commands  and  obtains  everything  that  is  desirable  within  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Moscow  may  be  more  national — it  is  called  the  "  Mouziks  capital " — 
but  Moscow,  like  the  smallest  city,  looks  to  Petrograd  for  inspiration  and  guidance. 
Every  average  Russian  visits  Petrograd,  if  he  can,  to  gaze  on  the  palaces,  to  worship 
at  the  magnificent  shrines  and  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  the  "  window  looking 
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out  upon  Western  Europe"  which  its  prescient  founder,  Peter  the  Great,  created 
amid  the  swamps  of  the  Neva  for  the  advance  and  development  of  the  Russian 
Empire, 

START  IN  PETROGRAD. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  for  foreign  firms  wishing  to  establish  connec- 
ts :  -  with  the  Russian  market  Petrograd  has  peculiar  attractions  and  the  best  recom- 
mendations. LVtrograd  and  Moscow  are  the  chief  importing  centres  of  European 
Russia,  just  as  Odessa  is  its  chief  exporting  centre,  with  the  one  reservation  made  in 
regard  to  agricultural  machinery,  the  imports  of  which  go  chiefly  to  Odessa  and 
Other  Black  Sea  ports. 

Moscow,  it  should  be  observed,  differs  from  Petrograd  in  that  it  is  an  importer 
chiefly  of  cheap  staple  articles  for  peasant  class  consumption,  whereas  high  medium 
and  first-class  articles  are  characteristic  of  the  capital.  Libau,  Riga  and  Warsaw 
were  the  chief  gates  for  the  entry  of  supplies  for  Central  Russia,  with  Moscow  as  the 
chief  distributing  point.  The  effects  of  the  war,  however,  must  inevitably  arrest  this 
trade  temporarily,  if  not  for  a  great  many  years,  and  direct  it  to  other  countries  and 
tea  and  lines  of  transportation.  Petrograd  should  undoubtedly 
increase  in  this  connection  her  hold  on  the  foreign  imports  into  Russia.  It  follows 
from  what  precedes  that  Canadian  firms  should  go  to  Petrograd  for  their  initial 
business  arrangements,  whether  they  establish  themselves  through — 

1.  The  existing  merchant  houses  in  the  Russian  trade  in  Great  Britain,  which 

have  long  had  their  trade  connections  throughout  Russia. 

2.  Through  agents  with  del  credere  (sole  buying  agents  guaranteeing  accounts). 

3.  Simple  local  agents  (Russian  and  English)  selected  for  their  trustworthiness 

and  capacity,  or 

4.  Through  branches  of  the  parent  houses  in  Canada  independently,  or  in  the 

grouped  or  syndicate  form. 

All  have  their  advantages  according  to  circumstances.  A  preliminary  visit  in 
all  cases  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  conditions  in  Russia  are  of  such  a  character  that 
nothing  short  of  actual  contact  with  them  will  serve  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  market  as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

For  Canadian  manufacturers  and  merchants  the  present  time  is  rather  one  for 
conceiving  and  maturing  plans  for  entering  the  Russian  market  after  the  war  than 
for  immediate  dealings,  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  goods  they  make  or  handle 
can  be  adapted  to  the  market  or  can  be  substituted  for  German  products.  The  list 
of  such  German  articles  in  Appendix  A  will  be  helpful  in  this  respect. 

TRANSPORTATION  ROUTES. 

The  question  of  shipping  facilities  to  be  provided  after  the  war  is  an  important 
question  which  calls  for  consideration,  and  in  this  connection,  unless  a  Canadian  line 
be  inaugurated,  suitable  arrangements  with  such  existing  lines  as  the  East  Asiatic 
Steamship  Company  which  serves  Libau,  Riga  and  Reval,  and  calls  at  present  at 
Halifax,  N.S.,  and  the  Russian  American  Steamship  Company  might  be  considered. 
Transhipments  in  London  by  way  of  the  existing  English  services  of  the  United 
Shipping  Company,  Wilsons  of  Hull,  etc.,  or  of  new  lines  in  Great  Britain,  which, 
it  is  understood,  are  already  under  consideration,  may  offer  also  further  alternatives. 

THE  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

The  position  in  regard  to  the  Russian  customs  tariff  calls  for  attention.  The  abro- 
gation of  the  "  conventional "  rates,  owing  to  the  war,  has  resulted  in  the  general 
tariff  going  into  force  for  all  allied  and  neutral  countries,  Germany  and  Austria  being 
penalized  with  a  surtax  of  one  hundred  per  cent.    The  Russian  Government,  however, 
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has  seen  fit  to  increase  the  general  tariff,  already  one  of  the  highest,  by  a  further  10 
per  cent  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  articles,  of  which  "  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  portable  engines  connected  with  complex  threshing  machines  and  steam 
ploughs,  spare  parts  for  agricultural  machines  and  apparatus  imported  together  with 
such  machines  and  apparatus,"  are  of  interest  to  Canada.  Further  increases  are  not 
improbable  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  week  the  duty  on  leather  was  increased 
50  per  cent. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  now.  It  at  least 
seems  certain  that  all  British  firms  will  be  favourably  placed  not  only  during  the 
war,  but  for  a  space  of  time  after  the  war  in  regard  to  customs  duties,  as  compared 
with  their  chief  competitors  in  the  Russian  market,  and  that  an  opportunity  will  b« 
afforded  them  of  replacing  the  manufactures  of  Germany  temporarily  excluded  by 
reason  of  hostilities  or  by  unfavourable  tariff  discrimination. 

WAR  CONTRACTS. 

The  successful  participation  of  Canada  in  the  contracts  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  munitions  of  war,  railway  rolling  stock,  and  it  is  believed  for  locomotive* 
and  other  materials  has  created  lively  interest  in  Russian  official,  banking  and  com- 
mercial circles,  and  should  prove  an  excellent  advertisement  of  the  capabilities  of 
Canadian  industrial  system. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Ruchlor,  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications, 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  place  an  order  for  his  Department  with  Canada, 
and  he  was  greatly  interested  to  hear  of  the  variety  and  efficiency  of  Canadian  works. 
It  is  true  that  the  Russian  law  prohibits  generally  the  purchase  by  the  State  from 
abroad  of  supplies  of  this  kind,  without  a  special  decree  being  obtained,  and  Russian 
rolling  stock  works  are  extremely  opposed  to  any  departure  from  this  rule.  It  seems, 
however,  inevitable  that  this  must  continue  at  least  for  the  present  in  view  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  position,  the  rapid  development  of  the  Russian  railway  system, 
which  is  only  a  little  longer  than  that  of  Canada,  and  the  numerous  projected  lines 
that  are  imperatively  demanded  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  communica- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  may  happen  that  the  request  may  be  acceded  that  in  the 
future  the  Allies  of  Russia  in  the  present  struggle  should  be  exempted  from  the 
present  disabilities  in  regard  to  public  contracts,  and  that  their  products,  when  once 
the  duty  has  been  paid,  should  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  for  State  and  other 
contracts  with  the  Russian  products. 

LEATHER  REQUIREMENTS. 

It  is  stated  that  the  demand  for  leather  of  all  kinds,  notably  box  calf  and  place 
kid  for  boots  and  shoes  is  great,  while  that  for  cow-hide  leather  for  army  boots  is 
abnormal,  and  any  Canadian  supplies  available  would  be  snapped  up  at  high  prices. 
A  pair  of  Russian  army  boots  has  a  life  of  two  months,  so  that  with  the  millions  of 
men  in  the  field,  the  continuous  using  up  of  leather  must  be  very  considerable  in 
extent. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

TRADE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

die  following  is  a  list  of  goods  manufactured  by  German  firms  and  now  in  demand 
in  Russia  which  has  been  compiled  from  reports  supplied  recently  by  His  Majesty's 
consular  officers: — 


Agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 
Aluminium  cooking  utensils. 
Asbestos. 
Ball  bearings. 

Bicycles  and  bicycle  accessories. 
Kl ados   tor  cold  saws. 

Blowers — 

Sandblast  apparatus. 
Boat  motors. 
Boats,  motor. 
Boiler   fittings — 

Steam  slide  valves. 

Blow-off  cocks. 

Steam  pipe  isolating  valves. 

Water  level  indicators. 
Boot  polishes. 
Boots. 

Brushes  for  dynamos — 

Carbon  brushes  and  contacts. 
Brushes,  hair,  tooth,  clothes'. 
Calculating  machines. 
Cash  registers. 

Cellulose   factories,    installations   for — 

Woodgrinding  plants. 

Machinery  for  pulp  manufactures. 
Chains — 

Galle  chains. 

Link  chains. 
Chamot  fabrics. 
Chemicals. 
Chucks  for  lathes. 
Circular  saws. 

Combustion  engines,  internal. 

Cotton  goods. 

Crude  oil  engines. 

Cutlery  and  steelware. 

Cutters,  milling. 

Docks,  floating. 

Drawing  ink. 

"  instruments, 
paper. 

Dredgers. 

Dressing  plants. 

Drills  and  drilling  tools. 

Drugs. 

Dry  dredgers. 

Duplex  pumps. 

Dynamo  governors 

Dynamos. 

Economisers. 

Edge  mills. 

Electrical  apparatus. 

Electric  lighting  accessories. 

Electrical  machinery. 

Electric  measuring  instruments. 

railway  installation. 
"      tools  and  articles. 

welding   and   cutting  installations. 
Electricity  meters. 
Electro-motors. 
Emery. 

"  wheels. 
Enamelled  ware. 
Engines,  fire. 
Exhausters. 

Extinguishing  apparatus,  fire. 
Feed  pumps. 

"    water  meters. 


Fertilizers. 
Files. 

Fire-brick  goods. 
Fire  engines. 
Fittings — 

Lead  apparatus  and  fittings. 

Boiler  fittings. 

Fittings  for  gas  pipe  heating  plants. 

Blast  furnace  accessories. 

Cast  steel  fittings. 

Water  fittings. 
Friction  couplings. 
Furnaces — 

Heating  and  hardening. 

Tempering. 
Furniture. 
Gas  meters. 
"  producers. 
"    purifying  pla'nts. 
"    suction  fans. 
Gauge  glasses,  water-gauge  glasses. 
Glass  and  chinaware. 
Gloves. 
Governors — 

Shaft  governors. 

Temperature  regulators. 

Revolution  governors. 
Graphite. 

Guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  etc. 

Haherdashery. 

Hammers,  pneumatic. 

Hardware  and  tools. 

Hats. 

Hoists. 

Horse-power  indicators. 

Hydro-extractors. 

Ink  and   drawing  ink. 

"  ribbons  for  typewriters. 
Jewellery. 
Knitting  machines. 
Lamps,  arc. 
Lathes. 

Launches,  motor. 
Laundry  machinery. 
Lead,  rolled. 

Leather  and  leather  goods 
belts. 

Lifts — 

Press-button  apparatus. 

Hoisting  machinery. 

Blast-furnace  lifts. 

Paternoster  works. 
Lineh  collars  and  shirts. 
Liquid  meters. 
Locks  locomobiles. 
Lubricating  oils  and  greases. 
Machine  tools  for  metals. 

"         "      toothed  wheels. 

"         "  wood. 
Makers'  name  plates. 
Manometers. 

Material  testing  machines. 

Mining  machinery. 

Motor  cars. 

Motors,  petrol. 

Musical  instruments. 

Narrow-gauge  railways  of  all  kinds. 

Oil  cooking  stoves. 
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TRADE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  Continued. 


Oil  factories,  machines  for. 
Optical  instruments. 
Packings,  stuffing  box. 
Paint  brushes. 
Paints. 

Pelton  water  wheels. 
Pens. 

Photography,  requisites  for. 
Pipe  lines — 

Sheet  metal  tubes. 

Fittings  for  pipe  lines. 

Coiled  pipes. 
Ploughs,   single-horse   hillside  reversible. 
Ploughs,  steam. 
Presses. 

Pressure  gauges. 

"       reducing  valves. 
Printing  machines. 
Pulley  blocks. 
Pumps. 

Punching  machfnes. 
Pyrometers. 
Rawhide  gears. 
Ready-made  clothing. 
Reamers. 

Refuse  destructor  furnaces. 
Riveting  machines. 
Ropes. 

Rubber  goods  for  household  and  hospital 

poses. 
Rules. 

Saw-mill  machinery. 
Saws. 


-    Scientific  instruments. 
Separating  machines. 

Separators,  magnetic  and  electro-magnetic. 
Serges. 

Sewing  machi'nes. 
Sheaves,  rope. 
Sheet  lead. 

"     matal  working  machines, 
tin. 

Shoes. 

Slaughtering  yard  installations. 

Soap,  medical  and  toilet. 

Speed  indicators. 

Sporting  requisites. 

Stationery. 

Steam  traps. 

Steel  wire. 

Stop  valves. 

Street  rollers. 

Surgical  instruments. 

Tannery  machines. 

Textiles. 

Textile  machines. 
Thread-cutting  machines. 
Toys. 

Turbine  pumps. 
Turbines,  steam. 
"  water, 
ir-  Typewriters. 
Umbrellas. 
Watches  and  clocks. 
Woollen  and  cotton  underclothing. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


STAT!  KENT  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into  European  Russia  from  various  countries 

during  the  years  1911-13. 


!  

From. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

- 

Roubles . 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

AT d   OOCi  AAA 

4/ 0,8:51*,  000 

tni     1  -|  A  AAA 

521,114,000 

O  A  O  r7     /»  AAA 

642,756,000 

1  CCO   07K  AAA 

153,875,000 

1  OA  OKA  AAA 

139,250,000 

1  ^A  OKO  AAA 

170,352,000 

"I  AA   010  AAA 

100,813,000 

OK    PAr  AAA 

85, 69/,  000 

74,171,000 

K^*   1  TA  /  »AA 

5(5,170,000 

-t  OO  AAA 

55,168,000 

56,015,000 

iA  A  AO  AAA 

40,002,000 

4  Ck   71  O  AAA 

42,713,000 

50,964,000 

33,784,000 

32,053,000 

34,683,000 

24,414,000 

25.663,000 

29,997,000 

17,453,000 

19,149,000 

21,540,000 

Turkey 

9,452,000 

15,51 3,000 

16,938,000 

Italy  

17',  506,' 000 

15^40^000 

16]  711, 000 

Sweden    

9,798,000 

10,671,000 

16,125,000 

*China  

12,335,000 

13,754,000 

15,260,000 

7,687,000 

6,445,000 

12,848,000 

8,820,000 

10,251,000 

9,875,000 

6,581,000 

7,257,000 

8,605,000 

Egypt  

7,844,000 

3,123,000 

5,929,000 

1,933,000 

2,427,000 

5,669,000 

7,191,000 

3,164,000 

5,635,000 

2,417,000 

1,490,000 

1,480,000 

2,654,000 

1,945,000 

1,414,000 

132,000 

134,000 

131,000 

Other  countries    

24,964,000 

24,064,000 

23,376,000 

Exclusive  of  trade  across  Asiatic  frontier. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Statement  of  Principal  Articles  (other  than  Breadstuffs)  Exported  from  European 
Russia  during  the  Year  1913  as  compared  with  the  Year  1912. 

Note: — 62  Pouds  =  l  long  ton.    One  Rouble  =  52  cents. 


Articles. 


Timber  goods 
Linseed ...... 

Rape  seed .  . 
Grass  seed  . . 
Other  seeds . . 

Oil  cake  

Flax  


ii  tow  and  codilla.. . . 

Hemp  

II  tow  

Cordage  

Hides,  raw  

Furs  and  skins 

Bones  and  bone  meal  . 

Bristles  

Tallow  

Wool  

Naphtha  and  products 

Tar  and  pitch  

Manganese  ore  

Poultry  and  game  

Eggs  

Butter  

Sugar  


Spirits  

Cigarettes  

Cigarette  paper  tubes   

Feathers  and  down  

Cotton  goods  

Flax  and  hemp  goods   

Woollen  goods  

Horsehair.  ,  

Cellulose     

Caviare  

Fish,  fresh,  smoked  and  salted 

Silk  

Iron  ore  

Cattle  

Metal  goods  

India-rubber  goods  

Horses  

Platinum  

Turpentine  

Asbestos  , 

Iron  

Tobacco  


1912. 


Pouds. 

425,453,000 
10,214,000 
7,445,000 
4,361,000 
132,000 
42,679,000 
19,313,000 
2,257,000 
3,160,000 
773,000 
58,000 
941,000 
3,567,000 
2,039,000 
168,000 
7,000 
1,166,000 
48,597,000 
2,032,000 
61,527,<i00 
*9,707 
f3,39B 
4,422,000 
22,984,000 
442,000 
*395,137 
106,920 
101,700 
9il,000 
38,000 
19,000 
217,000 
1,331,000 
150,000 
815,000 


40,486,000 
J115.600 


176,000 
£99,100 
422 
642,000 
861,000 
1,210,000 
663,500 


Roubles. 

152,472,000 
20,388,000 
10,744,000 
11,524,000 
277.000 
44,633,000 
107,539,000 
8,519,000 
17,375,000 
2,066,000 
365,000 
22,493,000 
47,817,000 
1,758,000 
9,497,000 
47,000 
11,168,000 
3f.,  517,000 
1,753,000 
12,008,000 
9,111,000 
84,661,000 
68,074,000 
56,668,000 
8,339,000 
1,326,000 
37,000 
1,849,000 
35,763,000 
298,000 
491,000 
4,292,000 
1,350,000 
3,287,000 
2,776,000 
79,000 
4,107,000 
8,631,000 
6,454,000 
5,074,000 
11,903,000 
16,060,000 
1,924,000 
1,775,000 
1,685,000 
4,880,000 


1913. 


I  'ouds. 

460,599,000 
C  488,000 
8,297,000 
3,591,000 
161,000 
38,889,000 
16,664,000 
1,994,000 
3,248,000 
878,000 
66,000 
803,000 
2,494,000 
2,421,000 
158,000 
12,000 
1,050,000 
55,495,000 
1,915,000 
72,881,000 
*9,900 
13,572 
4,736,000 
9,017,000 
242,000 
*415,216 
126,467 
92,900 
1,034,000 
.  31,00') 
22,000 
137,000 

199^000 
883,000 

'28,673,000 
tl22,900 


218.000 
+103,700 
381 

464,000 

758,000 
1,067,000 

787,300 


Thousands. 


|  Millions. 


Head. 
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NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Report  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum.) 

Christtania,  June  5,  1915. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  DENMARK. 

In  L882  the  first  co-operative  dairies  were  started  in  Denmark,  including  only 
At  the  present  time  there  are  1,190  co-operative  dairies  with  nearly  one 
million  cattle  in  Denmark. 

In  addition  to  dairying,  co-operation  has  also  been  extended  to  the  raising  of  hogs, 
and  there  are  now  spread  throughout  the  country  forty-five  co-operative  butcheries, 
which  butcher  the  larger  part  of  the  sale-swine  in  the  country.  The  co-operatives 
also  gather  the  eggs  from  the  shareholders  and  handle  them  after  the  co-operative 
system. 

Danish  co-operation  has  also  been  extended  to  trade  and  industry.  It  is  now 
calculated  that  there  exist  in  Denmark  more  than  1,500  co-operative  associations, 
which  at  least  to  a  certain  degree  are  supplied  or  represented  by  the  powerful  joint 
association  for  the  Danish  co-operative  associations,  which  is  the  largest  importer  and 
consumer  of  Denmark.  In  industry  there  has  by  co-operation  been  started  several 
factories,  among  which  a  number  compete  with  stock  companies  in  the  same  branches. 
Among  these  co-operative  factories  there  exists  a  coffee-substitute  factory,  a  tallow- 
meltery,  a  margarine  factory,  a  rope  factory,  a  tannery,  a  cement  factory,  a  brick 
manufactory,  several  machine  factories,  a  cycle  factory,  a  ground-bone  factory  and  a 
soap  factory. 

The  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  co-operative  factories  was,  at  the 
close  of  1913,  10,708  persons. 

In  banking,  co-operation  has  also  recently  entered.  Thus  in  1914  the  first 
co-operative  bank  of  Denmark  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Aarhus. 

All  of  the  half  municipal,  half  private  enterprises,  such  as  water,  gas  and  electric 
works,  are  held  as  a  consequence  in  the  co-operative  form. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  co-operation  in  Denmark  has  made  great  progress 
and  it  is  steadily  growing.  This  strong  aggressive  growth  of  course  has  brought  about 
many  controversies  and  frictions  between  the  co-operators  and  the  other  trades  and 
industries,  that  again  have  led  to  processes,  one  of  which  just  recently  has  been  settled 
in  favour  of  the  industry. 

The  Danish  share  statutes  are  to  be  shortly  taken  up  for  revision,  and  the  contro- 
versies will  no  doubt  find  still  stronger  expression,  as  it  will  then  be  decided  whether 
or  not  the  co-operative  associations  can  or  shall  be  taxed  as  other  common  trade  and 
manufacturing  companies. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  PULP  MARKET. 

The  Xorwegian  trade  paper  Tidsshrift  for  Papirindustri  publishes  in  their  edition 
of  June  1  about  the  Scandinavian  pulp  market  as  follows: — 

SWEDEN. 

The  Baltic  season  ought  now  to  be  in  full  swing,  but  the  difficulties  seem  over- 
whelming, chiefly  of  course  owing  to  the  high  freights  asked,  but  also  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  fact  that  Norwegian  shipowners,  which  supply  the  greatest  percentage  to 
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the  Baltic  fleet,  flatly  decline  to  send  their  hoats  into  the  Baltic  this  summer,  and 
further  the  Swedes  themselves  evidently  fear  that  the  Germans  will  place  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  vessels  destined  for  hostile  countries.  Anyhow  the  Baltic  season 
will  be  badly  delayed  and  this  will  again  influence  the  total  quantity  which  can  be 
shipped  during  open  water.  Another  very  explicable  feature  is,  that  buyers  of  course 
will  only  pay  "  upon  safe  arrival,"  arguing  that  the  Germans  will  never  allow  their 
cargoes  to  pass,  but  may  do  so,  as  long  as  the  stuff  is  the  property  of  the  neutral 
country  Sweden.  Meantime  Baltic  mills  maintain  prices  of  about  $37.33  for  "  strong  " 
sulphite  and  sulphate  and  $42.67  for  easy  bleaching  qualities.  For  moist  mechanical 
pulps,  $9.33  to  $9.60  is  asked,  all  strictly  net  cash  f.o.b.  per  English  ton. 

NORWAY. 

In  spite  of  the  dullness  of  the  principal  markets,  the  mills  are  well  supplied  with 
orders  and  the  stocks  keep  very  moderate.  Prices  for  chemical  pulps  are  therefore 
well  maintained  at  about  $37.33  to  $41.33  for  "  strong "  sulphite  and  "  Kraft "  and 
$44  for  easy  bleaching  qualities,  all  net  cash  f.o.b.,  whilst  prices  for  bleached  sulphite 
rule  about  $58.67. 

For  moist  mechanical  pulp  the  last  month  has  been  satisfactory,  with  much 
business  taking  place  at  prices  of  $9.60  to  $9.87  f.o.b.  Stocks  are  very  small  and  the 
outlook  ought  to  be  favourable,  as  it  seems  to  us  that  papermakers  will  have  to  look 
to  Norway  this  summer  for  their  requirements  of  mechanical  pulp. 

In  this  connection  we  should  like  to  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  the  weather 
conditions  in  South  Norway,  the  principal  producer  of  moist  mechanical  pulp. 
During  April  and  May  we  usually  get  a  good  supply  of  rain,  but  this  year  has  been 
abnormal.  According  to  statistical  figures  to  hand  from  official  sources,  April  and 
May  this  year  has  been  the  driest  months  ever  recorded  in  this  country,  and  the  official 
figures  go  as  far  back  as  1841.  Christiania,  for  instance,  usually  gets  as  an  average 
in  May  42  millimetres  of  rain,  whereas  until  the  25th  of  May  we  had  only  received 
0-7  millimetres,  and  the  weather  continues  bright  and  sunny.  This  state  of  things 
has  continued  since  the  10th  of  April,  and  of  course  badly  interferes  with  the  floating 
operations  up  in  the  country,  and  if  the  drought  continues  will  in  due  course  react 
upon  the  production  of  moist  mechanical  pulp.  It  seems  therefore  to  us,  that  makers 
of  moist  mechanical  pulp  ought  to  realize  full  prices  for  their  products  this  summer. 

Especially  in  regard  to  the  sulphite  mills  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  as 
Italy  has  entered  the  line  of  the  combatants,  all  deliveries  of  sulphur  will  stop  from 
that  country.  Deliveries  of  coal  from  England  to  neutral  countries  have  been  still 
more  reduced.  The  difficulties  and  the  expenses  to  keep  the  sulphite  mills  running  are 
thus  daily  increasing. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  PAPER  INDUSTRY  SITUATION. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  situation  within  the  paper 
industry  at  present  as  the  conditions  are  too  changeable.  The  results  of  the  work  are 
indeed  very  discouraging. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  paid  for  small  coals  just  about  three  times  the 
regular  price,  the  freights  are  very  high,  and  the  timber  is  selling  at  such  a  price 
that  professionals  are  of  the  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  temporarily  close  down  the 
mills  until  better  times  appear.  It  is  very  hard  to  place  orders  on  account  of  the 
difficult  transport  situation. 

Some  kinds  of  paper,  however,  have  reached  a  high  price.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  grease-proof,  for  which  40  grammes  of  stock  is  paid  £20-£21,  37-40 
grammes  £22,  34-36  grammes  £23  and  22  grammes  £24.    All  net  f.o.b.  steamer. 

Rotation  is  in  much  demand,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  contracts  for 
future  delivery  of  this  kind. 
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CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Owing  to  tin1  prolonged  drougth  which  lasted  through  the  whole  of  May,  and 
which  has  not  vet  been  broken,  and  the  continuation  of  drying  winds,  crop  prospects 
;n  Norway  are  a1  presenl  Ear  from  bright.  On  account  of  the  late  and  cold  spring, 
the  pastures  have  also  been  very  poor,  so  the  cattle  have  had  to  be  kept  inside  more 
than  a  month  longer  than  usual.  The  consequence  is  a  shortage  in  the  hay  and  straw 
fodder  in  several  places  throughout  the  country.  The  prices  are  also  the  highest 
which  can  be  remembered. 

NORWEGIAN  TRADE  AND  EXPORT  BANK. 

A  large  number  of  business  men  from  all  parts  of  Norway  are  inviting  the 
public  to  take  shares  in  an  oversea  bank  with  ample  capital  to  take  special  care  of 
the  Bteadily  increasing  trade  of  Norway  with  foreign  countries.  The  bank  shall  at 
the  same  time  also  be  of  aid  to  the  Norwegian  mercantile  navy. 

The  name  of  the  bank  will  be  A/S.  The  Northern  and  Oversea  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, and  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the  required  capital  is  signed. 

The  plan  is,  that  the  new  bank,  in  the  first  place,  shall  work  hand  in  hand  with 
tbe  Norwegian  trade  and  navigation  in  foreign  markets  and  aid  to  expand  these 
important  branches  of  the  trade  of  Norway.  The  bank  is  also  to  be  of  aid  to 
Norwegian  enterprises  in  oversea  places.  Eventually  it  is  thought  to  start  branches 
in  such  foreign  markets  where  there  may  be  a  demand.  At  the  same  time  the  bank 
will  of  course  co-operate  with  other  Norwegian  banks  and,  where  arrangements  can 
be  made,  with  oversea  banking  houses. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe) 

Auckland,  May  17,  1915. 

shipping  facilities. 

The  general  report  upon  business  is  cheerful.  However,  very  few  shipments  are 
arriving,  and  orders  are  on  a  limited  scale.  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  is  the  delayed 
arrival  of  goods  from  overseas.  This  is  said  to  be  occasioned,  first  by  the  delay  in 
unloading  vessels  which  arrive  in  London,  and  secondly  by  the  large  number  of 
vessels  taken  by  the  Imperial  authorities  for  war  purposes.  In  some  instances  goods 
have  arrived  promptly,  but  shipping  generally  is  so  disorganized  that  Canadian 
exporters  are  enjoined  to  fill  orders  as  promptly  as  possible. 

increase  in  prices. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  prices  are  changing,  the  following  illustrations  will 

serve : — 

Corrugated  iron. — £24  to  £25  for  firsts,  and  £23  for  seconds,  and  further  advance 
expected. 

Fencing  wire. — Price  has  advanced :  English  £17,  and  other  wire  £15  to  £15  10s. 

Barbed  wire. — English  £19,  and  other  wire  £16  10s.  to  £17. 

Wire  nails. — Good  steady  demand  at  15s.  to  16s.  per  keg  for  7  gauge. 

Shoeing  iron. — Advance  £1  to  £15  per  ton. 

Lead. — Prices  have  risen  to  £32  for  sheet,  and  £30  for  pig. 
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DEMAND  FOR  LEAD. 

Local  ammunition  works  are  anxious  to  buy  lead.  Inquiries  made  of  several 
Canadian  firms  met  with  disappointing  answers.  A  great  deal  of  lead  comes  here 
from'  Australia,  and  if  a  Canadian  firm  could  be  induced  to  supply  a  portion  of  the 
requirements  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  defence  authorities  here  who  are 
keeping  ammunition  works  at  high  pressure  all  the  time. 

VISIT  OF  JAPANESE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER. 

Two  of  the  Japanese  Trade  Commissioners  recently  visited  New  Zealand.  These 
gentlemen  are  securing  information  which  will  tend  to  expand  their  commercial 
relations.  They  are  genial,  well-informed  men  and  they  exhaust  every  effort  to  dis- 
cover wherein  they  can  increase  their  trade  with  New  Zealand.  The  argument  used 
was,  that  the  manufactured  goods  required  in  New  Zealand  could  be  produced  in  Japan 
very  cheaply.  Their  position  is  that  if  the  Japanese  merchants  would  tend  to  culti- 
vate the  markets  now  being  opened  to  them  in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere,  it  would 
not  be  so  hard  for  Japan  to  take  the  place  which  Germany  had  occupied  previous  to 
the  war. 

SAMPLES  ARE  INADEQUATE. 

Canadian  glass  manufacturers  have  sent  samples  to  this  country,  which  in  no 
sense  represent  or  reflect  the  articles  which  can  be  supplied.  When  contrasted  with 
the  samples  sent  from  other  countries,  Canada  suffers  for  want  of  representation  in 
this  particular  regard.  The  articles  which  ultimately  arrive  from  Canada  are  well- 
spoken  of,  but  the  line  of  samples  is  inadequate. 

DETAIL  REPLY  TO  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  matter  of  considerable  importance,  when  one  considers  the  great  distance  and 
the  time  consumed  in  getting  replies,  is  that  letters  are  not  answered.  The  matter 
stands  thus:  A  Canadian  firm  communicates,  and,  after  a  number  of  interviews,  a 
suitable  firm  is  given  the  name  of  the  inquiring  house  and  sends  the  fullest  particulars 
and  asks  for  a  prompt  reply.  In  many  cases  there  has  never  been  a  reply.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  position  is  evident,  a  Canadian  house  seeks  co-operation  which 
is  freely  given  but  at  the  expense  of  considerable  work  in  detail,  then  when  they  are 
placed  in  communication  with  the  right  firm,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  matter. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  there  is  no  desire  to  follow  up  the  business,  a  few  lines  to 
that  effect  would  save  valuable  time  in  New  Zealand. 

DEMAND  FOR  OATS. 

Large  orders  for  oats  have  gone  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  published  wish  of  New  Zealanders  to  deal  within  the  Empire.  The 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  oats  were  examined  by  an  expert  in  the  presence 
of  the  United  States  consul.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
oats  are  not  suitable  for  seed  purposes.  That  they  contain  a,  large  quantity  of 
"  darnell,"  also  a  percentage  of  weed  known  in  New  Zealand  as  "  catch  fly,"  together 
with  a  proportion  of  wild  turnip  and  thistle.  The  expert  also  reports  that  there  was 
a  distinct  musty  smell  through  the  shipments.  These  samples  were  taken  from  the 
entire  shipment.  Had  quotations  arrived  from  Canada,  the  orders  would  have  been 
secured,  prices  being  right.  At  all  events  the  New  Zealand  importer  is  not  in  favour 
of  importing  oats  from  the  United  States. 
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THE  BUTTER  MARKET. 

Arrangements  have  boon  made  by  the  Government  that  no  butter  shall  be  exported 
without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Customs.  The  export  season  is  about  over. 
The  retail  price  of  butter  varies  throughout  New  Zealand  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per 
pound. 

In  fact,  there  is  such  a  shortage  that  10,000  boxes  sent  to  London  some  months 
au:o.  are  being-  re-exported  at  a  higher  figure,  and  have  all  been  sold  at  an  advance. 


SHIPMENTS  BY  NIAGARA. 


The  following  are  the  principal  shipments  per  the  Niagara,  sailing  May  18:  3,440 
bags  of  hides,  -20  casks  of  calf-skins,  590  bales  of  sheep-skins,  445  bales  of  wool,  65 
tons  of  tlax.  l'OO  sacks  of  fescue,  1,280  cases  of  gum,  15  casks  of  casings. 


IMPORTS   INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA, 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Can- 
ada during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1914,  together  with  the  articles  affected 
by,  and  value  of  the  Canadian  preference. 

Similar  tables,  covering  the  quarters  ended  June  30  and  September  30,  1914, 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  571  and  583,  respectively: — 


Article. 


Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin: 
Fish,  preserved  in  tins,  etc. . 
Sausage  casings  and  skins. . . 
Provisions,  n.o.e   ... 


II. — Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin: 
Confectionery — 

Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages. 

Unenumerated  

Fruits,  frjsh — 

Apples  

Oranges  

Grain,  prepared,  n.o.e  


IV. — Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors: 
Whisky  

VIII. — Vegetable  Substances,  etc.: 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover  

Starch  


IX  (a). — Apparel: 

Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing. 
Boots  and  shoes  — 

Cork  an  3  sock  sole-*  

Goloshes  and  overshoes  

Gum  boots   "  

Grindery,  n.o.e  

Other,  slippers,  clogs,  etc .... 

Corsets  

Furs  and  fur  trimmings    


IX  (*).— Textiles: 
Articles,  n.o.e 

Carpets  

Drapery,  n.o.e 
Mats  and  matting 

Piece  goods  

Rugs  

Sewing  cotton5",  etc 


partly  and  wholly  made  up. 


12,422 
174 

282 


5 
30 

0,170 
408 
151 


154 


943 

164 

577 
59 
49 
6 

1,819 
14 


9 
2 
43 
14 
353 
2 
18 
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Article. 


IX  (e).— Manufactured  Fibres 
Cordage  and  rope  


X. 


-Oils,  Fats  and  Waxes 
Grease,  axle,  etc  .  . 

Naphtha,  wood   

Oil,  in  bulk — Mineral. 


XI. — Paints  and  Varnishes  : 

Mixed  ready  for  use  

Varnish,  lacquers  and  gold-size. 


XII. -  Stones  and  Minerals  : 

Stones — Mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet. 


XIV  (b). — Metal  Manufactures,  other  than  Machinery  : 

Blacksmith's  anvils  and  forges   

Bolts  and  nuts  

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  hollow-ware,  etc  

Iron  and  steel — Pipes  and  fittings  

Lamps  

Nails  

Plate  and  plated  ware  

Printing  materials  

Rivets  and  washers  

Tinware  

Tools  and  implements — 

Axes  and  hatchets  

Spades,  shovels  and  forks  

Wire  Fencing  — 

Plain  

Barbed  

Wire  wove  and  metal  gauze  

Tools,  unenumerated  

Metal  manufactures,  unenumerated  


XV. — Machinery  and  Machines  : 
Agricultural — 

Cultivators  

Cutters  

Drills  and  sowers  

Harrows,  disc  

H&rrows,  other    

Hay  rakes  and  tedders,  horse   

Mowers,  horse  

Ploughs   

Reapers  and  binders   

Other  (including  materials  and  parts). 

Dairying — Churns  

Electric  

Engines,  gas  and  oil  

Horticultural  implements    

Mangles  

Printing  machines  and  presses  

Materials  for,  and  parts  of  


XVI  (a), — India-rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof  : 

Hose,  canvas,  india-rubber,  etc  

Other   


XVI  (6). — Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof 

Beltmg,  leather  

Leather  

Saddlery  and  harness,  n.  o.  e  


XVII  (o).— Timber  : 

Laths  

Timber,  sawn,  n  o.  e. 
Shingles  


rough 


403 
7 


147 


50 
89 
369 
609 
7,315 
191 
1,411 
11 
1 
14 
5 

22 
81 

716 
942 
16 
184 

295 


382 
41 
4,609 
1,376 
158 
72 
2,414 
609 
1,146 
2.883 
18 
296 
41 
91 
25 
43 


237 
6 


11 

1,978 
25 


138 
48 
187 
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Art  i 


XVII  (6).— Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures: 

Carriage  materials- 
Shafts,  spokes,  etc.,  in  the  rough  

Shafts,  spokes,  etc.,  dressed  

Wheels*  

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  n.  o.  e  

Handles  for  tools    

Mouldings  and  panels  

Woodeuware  and  turnery  


Will.  -China,  Porcelain  and  Parian  Ware 
Glass  and  glassware  — 

Bottles,  plain,  empty  

Glassware,  n.  o.e  

Jars,  plain  

Plaster  of  Paris   


SIX  (o).— Paper: 

Cardboard  boxes,  raatf rials  for. 

Paperhangings. .   

Printing  

Wrapping  

Books,  papers  and  music  

Calendars  and  showcards  

Handbills,  circulars,  etc  

XIX  (6).—  Stationery  : 

Stationery,  unenumerated  


\  X .    Fancy  Goods  and  Toys 

Jewellery  

Clocks   

Fancy  goods  and  Toys. . . 


XXII  (a).— Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc.  : 

Baking  powder,  etc  

Carbide  or  calcium  

Medicinal  preparations,  n.o.e. .  . 
Toilet  preparations  


X  X I II.  —  Miscellaneous : 

Cartridges  

Firearms  

Asbestos    

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms 

Combs,  toilet  and  hair. . .  .•  

Organs  and  harmoniums  

Packing,  engine  

Vehicles — 

Carriages  

Motor  vehicles,  bodies  for  

)•  chassis  for  

Materials  for  and  parts  of  

Rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles. 

Pianolas  phonographs,  etc  

Miscellaneous,  manufactured  


Vah 


Canadian 
Preference. 


Total 


44 

60 
388 

91 
,386 
185 

32 
186 


196 
2 

1,700 

253 


65 
634 
37,371 
1,230 
12 
5 
27 


82 

14 

38 
35 


17 
844 
20 
1 


'  281 
194 
1 
76 
8 
338 
75 

81 
2,755 
7,166 
2,818 
619 
12 
3 


10  p.c. 
10  p.  c. 
12i  p.c. 


10  p.c. 


10  p.c. 


20  p.c. 


20  p.e. 
2/6  per  cwt. 

12|  p.c. 
Id.  the  lb. 


10  p.c. 


10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


10  p.c. 

10  p.c. 
12^  p.c. 


10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 

m  p.c 

10  p.c. 
10  p.c. 


10  p.c. 

10  p.c 
10  p.c. 


115,912 
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INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN  EXPORTS. 

The  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1914  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
show  an  increase  of  £26,621  over  the  previous  year: — 

Calendar  year  1914   £  479,140  =  $  2,395,700 

1913   452,519  =  2,262,595 


Increase  1914  over  1913   £    26,621  =  $  133,105 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Keport  of  Commercial  Agent. 
(Mr.  E.  J.  Wilkinson.) 


Durban,  April  30,  1915. 


TRADE  OF  NATAL. 


The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  past  year's  trade  to  December  31,  last,  based  on 
the  report  issued  by  the  Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  year  1914  promised  to  be,  so  far  as  the  province  of  Natal  was  concerned, 
considerably  behind  the  previous  year  as  regards  the  volume  of  imports.  The  railway 
strike,  combined  with  the  strike  on  the  Rand,  disorganized  trade  very  considerably. 
For  the  first  seven  months,  that  is  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  notwithstanding  that  83 
more  vessels  entered  Union  ports,  the  value  of  imports  decreased  by  $7,615,000,  and 
for  the  whole  year  by  $28,405,000.  For  Durban  alone  the  figures  of  import  for  the 
twelve  months  were  as  follows:  $56,030,000  in  1915  as  against  $45,880,000  in  1914,  a 
decrease  of  no  less  than  $10,150,000  or  18  per  cent.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  goods  cost  more,  and  that  therefore  the  decreased  consumption  in  commodities 
should  be  estimated  at  about  20  per  cent. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  share  of  the  imports  into  South  Africa  taken  by 
Durban,  including  the  Chartered  Company's  territory,  is  almost  30  per  cent,  and 
$7,500,000  higher  than  that  of  Port  Elizabeth,  which  stands  second  on  the  list  of  South 
African  ports. 

DECREASE  IN  EXPORTS. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  for  1914  for  the  whole  of  the  Union  was 
•$133,100,000,  the  decline  up  to  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities  being  $27,090,- 
000.  Gold  and  diamonds  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  loss  in  exports.  The  figures 
of  export  from  Natal  were  as  follows : — 

Decrease 

Article.  1914.  1913.  or  Increase. 

Animals,  living   $     20,000  $     20,000  $  

Wattle  bark   1,430,000  1,545,000  —  105,000 

Coal   6,185,000  6,950,000  —  765,000 

Fodder  and  forage   185,000  110,000  +  76,000  Inc. 

Maize   1,320,000  80,000  +  1,240,000  Inc. 

Maize  meal     5,000  —  5,000 

Eggs   10,000  10,000   

Fruit   fresh   30,000  25,000  +  5,000  Inc. 

Spirits,  potable   35,000  10,000  +  25,000  Inc. 

Sugar  products,  syrup,  molasses  treacle.  70,000  75,000  —  5,000 

Potatoes   5,000  10,000  —  5,000 

Fresh  vegetables   60,000  55,000  +  5,000 

Glycerine,  crude   45,000  185,000  —  140,000 

Gold   raw    2,250,000  6,255,000  —  4,005,000 

Hair'  Angora'  '                               .  •  •  220,000  440,000  —  220,000 

Hides  and  skins.'.'.*.*   1,925,000  2,475,000  —  550,000 
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decrease  in  exports — Continued. 


Decrease 


Article. 

1914. 

1913. 

or  Increase. 

Oil,  whale  

25,000 
210,000 
415,000 
5,000 
15,000 
40,000 
6,105,000 
210,000 

40,000 
365,000 
15,000 
10,000 
30,000 
40,000 
8,335,000 
190,000 

—  15,000 

—  155,000 
+  400,000 

—  5,000 

—  15,000 

Wool  

Other  products,    not  included  in  above.. 

—  2,230,000 
+        20,000  Inc. 

Total  South  African  produce. . .  . 

$19,330,000 

$25,765,000 

— $6,435,000 

The  above  figures  therefore  show  a  decrease  of  approximately  25  per  cent. 

The  decline  of  the  trade  in  wattle  bark  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  price  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  mostly  to  the  closing  of  the  Hamburg  market  to  which  a  large  amount  was 
exported.  The  closing  of  the  German  markets  caused  two  local  produce  houses  to  fail, 
their  liabilities  being  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  coal  may  be  attributed  to  the  alteration  in  the 
i  -  of  rail  rates,  which  gave  the  Transvaal  mines  an  advantage  in  the  Cape  Town 
bunkering  trade,  and  also  to  the  decrease  in  exports,  both  in  cargo  and  bunker  coaJl. 
This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  later  on  in  this  report. 

The  increase  in  maize  exports  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1913  the  crop  was  a 
failure.    Mention  will  be  made  of  this  matter  later  in  the  report. 

The  increase  in  potable  spirits  was  caused  by  the  shipping  of  rum  for  the  us  •  of 
the  army  in  the  trenches. 

The  decline  in  glycerine  exports  is  due  to  the  non-shipment  of  whaling  products, 
which  also  applies  to  whale-oil,  much  of  which  is  usually  sold  to  Germany. 

The  lessened  gold  exports  may  be  traced  to  the  holding  of  gold  in  the  country, 
and  also  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Natal  Bank  with  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa.  Exports  which  used  to  go  through  Durban  for  the  most  part  now  go  through 
Cape  Town. 

The  falling-off  in  the  exports  of  hair  (Angora),  hides  and  skins  is  due  somewhat 
Lessened  prices,  but  also  to  the  closing  of  the  markets  for  the  same,  especially  hair 
and  horns.  Hides  and  skins  have  been  used  more  extensively  in  the  country,  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  the  exports  of  leather  from  Great  Britain.  This  is  also  treated  of 
later  in  this  report.  . 

The  decreased  value  of  exported  vehicles  was  caused  by  the  falling-off  in  the 
demand  from  British  East  Africa  and  Portuguese  Africa. 

The  decline  in  the  export  of  wool  is  due  partly  to  the  drought,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  farmers  did  not  clip  owing  to  the  low  prices.  This  matter  will  be  dealt  with  later 
on  in  this  report. 

SHIPPING. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  importance  of  Port  Natal  as  regards  the  ship- 
ping of  the  Union  : —  - 

Total  tons 
Tons  landed 
Tons  landed,    shipped.        and  shipped. 


Durban...   719,466  1,906,985  2,626,451 

Cape  Town   755,061  378,629  1,133,690 

Port  Elizabeth   435,337  88,618  523,955 

East  London   256,725  126,536  383,261 

Other  Union  ports   95,414  36,387  131,831 


2,262,033        2,537,155        4,799, 18S 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES  COLLECTIONS. 

Cape  Town   $4,365,596 

Port  Elizabeth   3,984,820 

East  London   1,893,070 

Durban   4,620,155 


SHIPPING  SERVICES. 

All  regular  steamship  services  were  interfered  with  by  the  war,  causing  a 
shortage  of  both  inwards  and  outwards  tonnage.  The  German  lines,  which  main- 
tained a  service  of  about  four  vessels  a  month,  was  shut  off  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Wool,  hides,  maize,  and  wattle  bark  shipments  were  held  up,  but 
arrears  have  since  been  worked  off,  the  Admiralty  using  colliers  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  congestion,  rather  than  returning  their  colliers  empty  to  England. 


FREIGHT  RATES. 

Freight  rates  from  Great  Britain  and  North  America  to  South  Africa  were 
increased  by  33£  per  cent,  except  for  sugar,  which  as  between  South  African  ports 
went  up  50  per  cent.  Keductions  were  made  on  freight  to  Union  ports,  first  to  25  per 
cent,  then  to  20  per  cent,  and  on  January  1  to  15  per  cent;  but  on  February  1  out- 
ward freights  were  increased  by  5s.  ($1.25)  per  ton,  except  on  wrought  iron,  steel 
tubes,  and  condensed  milk. 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

Coal,  which,  after  sugar,  is  the  most  important  industry  of  the  province  of 
Natal,  was  produced  to  the  extent  of  2,314,568  tons,  showed  a  decrease  of  293,840 
tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  output  of  the  collieries  for  the  last 
ten  years  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  has  been  as  follows : — 

Tons. 


1914   2,314,568 

1913   2,608,408 

1912   2,472,111 

1911    2,394,238 

1910   2,296,687 

1909   1,786,610 

1908    1,669,743 

1907   1,530,043 

1906   1,238,713 

1905   1,129,407 


As  will  be  seen,  during  that  time  the  output  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
amount  of  coal  for  bunkers  amounted  to  1,014,261  tons,  exported  355,547  tons,  used 
on  railways  455,306  tons,  balance  489,455  tons,  representing  consumption  in  the 
province  of  Natal  or  shipped  by  rail  to  points  adjacent  to  its  borders. 

Most  of  the  labour  is  Indian  (Hindu)  and  natives  (blacks),  of  which  10,687  were 
employed  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  white  employees  numbering  but  4*80. 

Prices  ruled  from  14s.  6d.  (about  $3.50)  to  17s.  ($4.08). 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  sugar  industry  is  fast  approaching  that  point  when  there  will  be  an  excess 
for  export,  for  in  the  last  eight  seasons  the  production  has  almost  trebled  itself.  The 
crop,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  for  the  period  in  question  has  been  as  follows: — 

Tons. 

1907-  8   35,000 

1908-  9   51,000 

1909-  10   63,000 

1910-  11   82,000 

1911-  12   92,000 

1912-  13   96,000 

1913-  14   92,000 

1914-  15   102,000 
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The  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  that  there  will  again  be  a  moderate 
increase.  A  Larger  acreage  is  under  cane,  but  what  the  crop  will  be  cannot  be 
estimated.  There  were  only  9,696  short  tons  imported  into  the  country,  all  from 
Mozambique  (Portuguese  territory). 

WOOL. 

The  year  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported  as  compared 
with  previous  seasons,  but  this  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  late  arrival  of  the  clip 
owing  to  the  rebellion  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  from  which  province  the  wool  to  a 
Large  extent  passes  through  Natal.  Another  reason  was  the  non-desire  of  flock-owners 
to  sell  wool  while  prices  were  low.  An  abnormal  drought  which  prevailed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  particularly  in  districts  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  caused  usually  good  clips  to  deteriorate  very  heavily. 

Natal  stands  next  to  East  London  as  regards  wool  exports,  Port  Elizabeth  being 
third.    The  figures  of  all  three  ports  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  comparison: — 

Tear,  1914. 

Lbs.  Value 


Durban   39,375,354  $6,103,870 

East  London   52,911,861  7,943,830 

Port  Elizabeth   33,290,316  5,713,180 

Year,  1913. 

Durban   53,183,000  8,835,000 

East  London   64,879,000  9,805,000 

Port  Elizabeth   49,162,000  8,135,000 


The  above  figures  will  show  that  the  decline  in  exports  is  not  confined  to  Natal. 

MOHAIR. 

The  exports  of  mohair  have  fallen  below  the  figures  for  the  last  five  years.  The 
same  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  wool  exports  apply  also  to  mohair,  but  there  is  an 
added  reason  in  that  there  is  no  demand  for  mohair  on  account  of  the  needs  created 
by  the  war.  Prices  fell  40  per  cent,  but  recovered  to  but  30  per  cent;  and  there  were 
indications  of  a  United  States  demand  which  was  expected  to  boost  prices  somewhat. 
Exports  from  Natal  during  the  year  were: — 


Lbs.  Valued  at 

1914                                                                                        1,083,100  $218,615 

1913                                                                                        1,861,596  438,655 

1912                                                                                        1,654,362  327,770 

1911                                                                                        1,349,874  283,220 

1910                                                                                        1,533,780  359,615 


HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  hides  and  skins  was  13  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1913  (34  per  cent  as  regards  hides  alone),  although  24  per  cent  -more  sheep 
skins  and  5  per  cent  more  goat  skins  were  exported  from  the  country.  A  shortage 
from  native  territories  owing  to  the  ravages  of  East  Coast  fever  (Texas  fever) 
ameng  the  cattle  is  partly  responsible,  but  there  was  the  added  need  of  hides  for 
consumption  within  the  Union  for  military  purposes  which  prevented  many  hides 
from  being  shipped.    Prices,  however,  are  not  yet  what  they  were  before  the  war. 

MAIZE. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  .1914  season  that  the  maize  crop  of  the 
Union  would  be  an  average  one,  but  results  exceeded  estimates,  and  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 115,630  tons  of  2,000  pounds  were  exported  from  the  whole  of  the  Union,  of 
which  76,545  short  tons  were  shipped  from  Durban.    The  quality  of  the  grain  was  far 
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superior  to  that  of  1913,  and  the  standards  of  grades  were  advanced.  Of  the  share 
of  Durban  no  less  than  55,000  short  tons  were  No.  2,  500  being  No.  1.  Nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  exports  from  South  Africa  went  through  Durban. 

WATTLE  BARK. 

The  export  of  wattle  bark  showed  an  increase  of  8,000  tons  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year,  yet  taking  the  year  as  a  whole  7,000  tons  less  left  the  country. 
Hamburg  takes  large  quantities  of  the  bark  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  English  tanners  would  absorb  some  of  the  German  loss.  Considerable  quantities 
were  shipped  to  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  exports  revived  towards  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the  Hamburg  handling  charges  were  less  than  those  of  any 
English  port  had  diverted  the  trade  to  Germany,  Hamburg  having  acted  as  the 
distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  northern  Europe.  The  figures  of  export  for  the 
last  four  years  are  as  follows: — 


Year.  Tons  of  2,240  lb.  Value. 

1914   58,132  $1,431,995 

1913   65,042  1,546,340 

1912   52,775  1,415,300 

1911   49,097  1,441,820 


RETURN  CARGOES  NECESSARY. 

In  laying  stress  on  the  exports  of  Natal,  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
a  reciprocal  exchange  of  commodities  between  Canada  and  South  Africa  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  two  countries  may  do  business  on  the  best  terms.  With  freight  only 
one  way,  the  amount  charged  has  to  cover  the  return  trip  with  an  empty  hold.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  vessels  of  the  Canadian  line  leave  in  ballast,  often  for 
Kurachi  to  obtain  wheat  for  Europe,  sometimes  for  South  America  to  load  for  New 
York  or  the  West  Indies,  and  when  they  have  taken  a  cargo  it  has  been  coal  at  a  low 
rate.    This  militates  against  the  best  of  trading  conditions. 

The  United  States  has  recently  been  a  large  buyer  of  wool,  the  manufacturers 
thereby  saving  the  freight  to  London  and  getting  their  wool  cheaper. 

Tf  Canada  could  take  wool,  wattle  bark,  hides  or  sugar  (raw)  from  Mauritius,  if 
none  were  available  from  Natal,  vessels  would  have  freight  both  ways.  With  return 
cargoes  the  cost  of  lumber  would  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  lower  freight  possible. 
This  subject  has,  however,  been  dealt  with  in  the  report  on  lumber  which  appeared 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  555. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  H.  R.  MacMillan.) 

London,  June  5,  1915. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS. 

The  most  active  branch  of  the  timber  industry  is  the  box  shook  business.  Large 
shipments  of  military  and  naval  supplies  for  the  British  forces  and  for  the  Allies 
have  greatly  increased  the  consumption  of  box  timber. 

The  market  is  especially  active  at  present  for  two  reasons.  The  war  demands 
have  far  exceeded  expectations  and  are  weekly  increasing.  The  large  manufacturers 
who  use  boxes  for  shipment  of  their  products,  such  as  soap,  sugar,  canned  goods,  when 
"buying  their  year's  supply  of  box  timber  about  six  months  ago,  underbought  because 
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of  the  then  prevailing  high  prices  and  in  the  hope  that  prices  would  come  down; 
though  prices  have  increased  these  important  purchasers  are  now  in  the  market  for 
greater  supplies.  The  weekly  consumption  of  box  timber  is  now  about  15,000  tons 
measurement. 

\  A.RIETY  OF  TIMBER  USED. 

The  limber  used  is  whitewood,  a  close-grained,  tasteless,  odourless  wood,  similar 
to  Canadian  spruce,  and  redwood  (Pinus  sylvestris)  a  reddish  pine,  close-grained, 
with  a  Blight  pine  odour  and  taste.  The  whitewood  is  preferred,  commands  a  slightly 
higher  price  and  is  used  for  food  products.  The  whitewood  and  redwood  usually  come 
from  the  lumber  shipping  districts  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Eussia.  The  supply  is 
now  confined  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian  shipments.  Comparatively  small  quantities 
ct*  white  spruce  box  timber  are  imported  from  Eastern  Canada,  and  the  Eastern 
Si  tes.    Small  quantities  of  gum  and  other  American  box  timbers  are  also  imported. 

rence,  however,  is  for  a  whitewood  similar  in  appearance,  weight  and  quality 
to  the  Swedish  whitewood.  These  requisites  are  fully  met  in  the  white  spruce  of 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  silver  spruce  of  Western  Canada. 

BRITISH  TRADE  IN  BOX  SHOOKS. 

There  are  three  well  defined  methods  of  supplying  the  British  box  trade.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  the  importation  of  shooks,  ready  manufactured  and 
bundled  to  the  purchasers'  specifications.  By  far  the  greater  volume  of  trade  is  done 
in  tins  manner.  The  users  of  boxes  supply  the  established  houses  of  shook  agents 
witli  their  specifications,  the  shook  agent  sends  out  the  inquiries  to  the  various  mills 
fur  whom  he  acts  as  agent,  selects  the  best  quotations  and  forwards  it  to  the  box 
users.  The  box  user  selects  the  best  quotation  received  from  the  several  furnished 
by  the  various  agents  to  whom  he  has  submitted  the  inquiry.  This  is  the  important 
box  business  so  far  as  Canadian  manufacturers  are  concerned.  The  second  important 
class  of  business  is  done  direct  by  the  large  box  users  who  purchase  spruce  boards  or 
deals  and  make  their  own  boxes.  They  appear  in  the  market  only  as  purchasers  of 
lumber.  There  is  in  addition  the  box  manufacturer,  of  whom  there  are  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  in  Great  Britain.  The  box  manufacturer  purchases  firewood  logs,  short 
log  ends,  short  ends  of  deals  and  scantlings  from  Swedish  mills,  resaws  the  stuif  and 
manufactures  boxes,  chiefly  for  the  innumerable  small  users.  Obviously,  these  last 
two  divisions  of  the  trade  are  not  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  box  manufacturer. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  agent  who  sells  shooks  should  become  a  very  important  customer  of  Cana- 
dian box  manufacturers.  The  present  war  affords  the  best  opportunity  that  has  yet 
occurred  of  introducing  Canadian  timbers.  The  f.o.b.  price  of  Swedish  box  shooks 
has  increased  50  per  cent,  the  freight  has  increased  from  27  shillings  a  standard  to  as 
high  as  105  shillings;  it  is  now  85  shillings.  Boxes  which  usually  cost  7  pence  each 
iiere,  now  cost  10  pence  each.  Canadian  freights  have  also  increased  but  for  box 
grades  of  lumber  Canadian  f.o.b.  prices  have  not  advanced.  Eurther,  the  market  for 
shooks  is  very  active,  the  purchasers  who  in  the  past  have  always  specified  Swedish 
whitewood  or  redwood  are  more  willing  to  accept  trial  shipments  of  Canadian  wood. 
Agents  are  receiving  important  inquiries  for  large  quantities  of  shooks  every  week. 
Swedish  mills  are  still  increasing  their  prices  and  taking  their  time  in  making  quota- 
tions. Agents  here  state  that  for  these  reasons  the  present  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  introduce  Canadian  box  shooks.  The  shooks  received  from  Sweden  at  present 
while  sound,  are  very  knotty  and  are  built  up  of  narrow  strips  4  inches  to  6  inches 
wide;  Canadian  shooks  once  introduced  should  be  superior  in  appearance  and  quality 
and  secure  a  preference  in  the  market. 
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DEALINGS  THROUGH  AGENTS. 


While  it  may  be  possible  in  a  few  cases  to  supply  shooks  direct  from  the  mill  in 
Canada  to  the  large  user,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  advisable  and  necessary  in 
nearly  all  instances  to  deal  with  established  shook  agents  in  Great  .Britain.  A  list 
of  these  agents  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Kefer 
File  No.  1499.)  The  most  important  fact  for  Canadian  box  manufacturers  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  agent  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  entertain  f.o.b.  quotations. 
The  quotations  must  be  made  c.i.f.  the  designated  port  in  cents  or  penc.e  per  box. 
The  specifications  always  state  the  dimensions,  finish,  printing,  bundling,  and  details 
of  shipment.  These  must  be  rigidly  observed,  and  it  should  be  especially  noted  that 
all  dimensions  for  planed  or  unplaned  goods  refer  to  the  finished  dimensions  and  as 
the  Swedish  goods  are  well  manufactured  the  shipments  from  Canada  of  poorly  manu- 
factured goods,. or  of  shooks  that  do  come  exactly  up  to  the  sizes  specified,  will  make 
it  difficult  to  establish  trade. 

All  shipments  of  shooks  made  into  this  market  are  subject  to  arbitration.  There 
is  little  possibility  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  business  unless  this  custom  is  recog- 
nized. In  cases  where  arbitration  is  necessary  the  agent  works  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  shipper. 

It  is  customary  for  agents  to  charge  the  seller  5  per  cent  on  the  f.o.b.  value  of  the 
shipment  for  his  services.  For  the  5  per  cent  the  agent  guarantees  the  account  to 
the  shippers,  thus  preventing  any  loss  through  bad  debts. 

To  sum  up,  the  agent  is  in  touch  with  all  shook  purchases  and  receives  all 
inquiries,  keeps  his  principals  in  touch  with  the  market,  represents  his  principal  in 
cases  where  purchaser  complains  of  shipment,  frequently  finances  the  shipper  and 
guarantees  the  accounts  to  the  seller.  These  services  are  performed  for  5  per  cent  on 
the  f.o.b.  price.  Most  of  the  buyers  will  not  deal  except  with  the  established  agents. 
Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
established  shook  agents  in  Great  Britain  if  they  wish  to  do  business  with  the  United 
Kingdom. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  FORTHCOMING  CONTRACTS. 


In  order  that  Canadian  box  manufacturers  may  make  quotations  and  learn  if  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  enter  this  market  at  the  present  time,  the  following  specifica- 
tions are  submitted  for  cases  for  which  contracts  can  be  made  immediately.  The 
names  of  the  firms  to  whom  quotations  should  be  made  are  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Kefer  file  No.  1499.) 


No. 

5 

W. 

2 

Sides 

21" 

X 

112" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

2  pieces. 

1 

TIB 

191" 

X 

152" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

3 

pieces. 

2 

Ends 

15|" 

X 

112" 

X 

3/4" 

in 

2 

pieces. 

4 

LBars 

111" 

X 

2'J" 

X 

3/4" 

No. 

6a  W. 

•> 

Sides 

162" 

X 

84" 

X 

5/16"  in 

1 

piece. 

1 

TIB 

162" 

X 

HI" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

2 

pieces 

2 

Ends 

111" 

X 

8|" 

X 

3/4" 

in 

1 

piece. 

No. 

9 

W. 

2 

Sides 

23" 

X 

10  J" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

3 

pieces. 

1 

TIB 

21  J" 

X 

151" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

3 

pieces. 

2 

Ends 

15|" 

X 

10i" 

X 

3/4" 

in 

2 

pieces. 

4 

Bars 

102" 

X 

2i" 

X 

3/4" 

No. 

1 

Li. 

2 

Sides 

16|" 

X 

7|" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

1 

piece. 

1 

TIB 

16|" 

X 

111" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

2 

pieces 

2 

Ends 

11|" 

X 

71" 

X 

3/4" 

in 

1 

piece. 

No. 

4 

L. 

2 

Sides 

21  \'f 

X 

114" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

2 

pieces 

1 

TIB 

192" 

X 

152" 

X 

5/16" 

in 

3 

pieces. 

2 

Ends 

154" 

X 

114" 

X 

3/4" 

in 

2  pieces 

4 

Bars 

114" 

X 

2|" 

X 

3/4" 

No  piece  for  sides  and  ends 
to  be  under  3". 


t.  g.  and  glued. 
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All  of  the  above  to  be  tied  with  cord  in  bundles  of  reasonable  size  and  to  be 
plainly  stencilled  preferably  in  blue — on  the  same  side  of  each  bundle  with  the 
respective  letters  above  mentioned. 

The  component  parts  of  any  side,  top,  bottom  or  end  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
confined  to  one  set  of  measurements. 

All  measurements  to  be  strictly  actual  throughout,  not  nominal,  and  all  goods  to 
be  warranted  of  good  merchantable  quality,  and  to  be  in  good  seasonable  condition 
before  loading  at  port  of  shipment. 

The  wood  to  be  dry,  clean,  evenly  and  uniformly  cut  red  and/or  whitewood,  not 
exceeding  33  per  cent  redwood,  Canadian  spruce  accepted. 

The  prices  to  be  c.i.f.  Garston,  loaded  under  deck. 

Box  S.  3.  Inside  measurements  17g"  X  12£"  X  8|" 

2  Ends  each  in  1  piece    13  £"  X     81"  X     I"  planed  one  side. 

2  Sides  each  in  1  piece    181"  X     8|"  X     !"  " 

1  Top  in  1  or  2  pieces  181"  X  13 §"  X  5/16"  unplaned. 

1  Bottom   if  in  2  pieces  18|"  X  13£"  X  5/16''  " 

1  Bottom  if  in  3  pieces  18f"  X  13f"  X  5/16" 

The  width  of  the  tops  is  less  than  the  width  of  the  bottoms,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  the  tops  overlapping  the  sides. 

The  boards  are  required  for  lock  cornered  boxes,  therefore  twice  the  thickness  of 
the  sides  has  been  added  to  the  length  of  the  ends,  and  twice  the  thickness  of  the  ends 
to  the  length  of  the  sides,  with  an  extra  one-eighth  inch  in  each  case  for  trimming 
purposes.  Not  more  than  three  different  widths  of  boards  to  be  shipped  for  tops  and 
bottoms  in  any  one  shipment. 

Special  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  sawing  and  planing,  which  must  be  well  and 
evenly  done  and  all  edges  square. 

All  sizes  and  thicknesses  are  to  be  exactly  as  specified  after  sawing  and  planing. 

The  wood  is  to  be  of  good  quality,  clean,  dry,  sound  and  well  seasoned,  free  from 
wane,  blue  edge  and  loose  dead  knots. 

The  timber  is  to  be  delivered  in  securely  tied  bundles,  and  in  clean  dry  condition, 
the  buyers  having  the  right  to  refuse  to  accept  delivery  of  any  tendered  otherwise. 

The  bundles  are  to  be  plainly  marked  to  distinguish  ends,  sides,  tops,  bottoms 
and  bars. 

The  widths  to  be  marked  on  each  bundle,  as  well  as  the  box  mark. 
Bundling  is  to  be  done  with  strong  cord  in  bundles  of  25  pieces  each. 
Price  to  be  c.i.f.  Garston,  loaded  under  deck. 

(A)  Box. 

2  Sides  18|"  x  12"  X  5/16"  in  2  pieces. 
2  Ends  12|"  X  12"    X  5/8"    in  2  pieces. 

1  TIB  161"  X  13;|"  X  5/16"  in  3  pieces. 
4  Bars   12"     X     2"    X  5/8" 

(B)  Box. 

2  Sides  21  J"  X  9£"  X  5/16"  in  2  pieces. 
2  Ends  12£"  X  9£"  X  5/8"  in  2  pieces. 
1  T  1  B  20"  X  12|"  X  5/16"  in  2  pieces. 
4  Bars     9£"  X     2"    X  5/8" 

Wood  to  be  dry,  clean,  evenly  and  uniformly  cut  red  and/or  whitewood,  not 
exceeding  50  per  cent  redwood.  To  be  tied  with  cord  in  bundles  of  25  pieces  for  sides, 
ends,  tops  and  bottoms,  and  40  pieces  for  bars,  and  to  be  stencilled — preferably  in 
red — on  the  same  side  of  each  bundle  with  the  respective  letters  above  mentioned. 

The  component  parts  of  any  side,  end,  top  or  bottom  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
confined  to  one  set  of  measurements. 

The  measurements  throughout  to  be  strictly  actual,  not  nominal,  and  all  goods  to 
be  warranted  of  good  merchantable  quality,  and  to  be  in  good  seasonable  condition 
before  loading  at  port  of  shipment. 

The  prices  to  be  c.i.f.  Garston,  loaded  under  deck.  , 

Quotations  are  also  desired  c.i.f.  London  for  the  following  specifications  in  large 
quantities.    A  contract  could  be  signed  for  1,000  tons,  2,000  tons,  less  or  more  at  the 
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shipper's  option.  Quotations  should  state  at  what  time  delivery  could  be  made  at 
London. 


Size  1.  BACON  BOX  A.  C.I.F.  LONDON. 

1  TIB  29|"  X  171"  X     9/16"  in  3  pieces. 

2  Sides  301"  X  9"  X  9/16"  in  2  pieces. 
2  Ends  16|"  X  9"  X  11/16"  in  2  pieces. 
4  Bars  10£"  X  2"     X  9/16" 

Wood  to  be  all  white,  smoothly  sawn  and  wire  bundled. 


Size  2.  BACON  BOX  B.  C.I.F.  LONDON. 

1  TIB  291"  X  171"  X     9/16"  in  3  pieces. 

2  Sides  301"  X  8"  X  9/16"  in  2  pieces. 
2  Ends  16|"  X  8"  X  11/16"  in  2  pieces. 
4  Bars    9£"  X  2"     X  9/16" 

Wood  all  white,  smoothly  sawn,  wire  bundled. 


Size  3.  PETROLEUM  BOX.  C.I.F.  LONDON. 

Inside     20"     X  121"  X  13" 

1  TIB  211"  X  131"  X     5/8"    in  3  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

2  Sides  23"  X  13"  X  5/8"  in  3 
2  Ends  121"  X  13"  X  7/8"  in  3 
4  End  Bars  14J"  X     21"  X  5/8" 

2  Top  Bars  131"  X     2"     X  5/8" 

Wood  red  and/or  white,  and  all  boards  smoothly  sawn,  handholes  in  ends. 


Size  4.  CHOCOLATE  BOX  B.  C.I.F.  LONDON 

Inside     19  J"  X  12"    X  12£" 

1  TIB  201"  X  13J"  X     5/8"    in  2  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

2  Sides  2'0|"  X  12£"  X  5/8"  in  2 
2  Ends  131"  X  12|"  X     5/8"    in  2 

No  piece  under  4  inches  wide.  Timber  to  be  first  quality  white,  seasoned,  fre« 
from  shakes,  wane,  sap,  dead,  loose  or  large  knots. 


Size  7.  JAM  BOX.  C.I.F.  LONDON. 

Inside     151"  X  151"  X  1\" 

1  Tl  B  17|"  X  161"  X     9/16"  in  3  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

2  Sides  18|"  X  1\"  X  9/16"  in  2 
2  Ends  151"  X     1\"  X  11/16"  in  2 

Wood  red  and/or  white,  smoothly  sawn  and  wire  bundled. 


Size  8.  CHEESE  BOX.  C.I.F.  LONDON. 

Inside     16"    X  16"    X  121" 

1  TIB  17|"  X  17|"  X     9/16"  in  4  pieces. 

2  Sides  18£"  X  121"  X  9/16"  in  3 
2  Ends  16"  X  121"  X  9/16"  in  3 
4  End  Bars  13 1"  X     21"  X  9/16" 

Wood  red  and/or  white,  with  as  much  whitewood  as  possible,  and  sawn  only. 


Size  9.  BISCUIT  BOX  A.  C.I.F.  LONDON. 

1  TIB  231"  X   12|"  X     9,'io"  in  2  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

2  iSides  241"  X  14|"  X  9/16"  in  2 
2  Ends  Hi"  X  14£"  X  11/16"  in  2 

Wood  all  white,  sawn  only  and  wire  bundled. 


Size  12. 


Inside 

1  Tl  B 

2  Sides 
2  Ends 


271" 
281" 
30" 
8" 


9  V 


1  Centre  8"    X  8' 


RUM  BOX 
8" 

9/16"  in  2  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 
9/16"  in  1  piece. 
11/16"  in  1 
9/16"  in  1 


C.I.F.  LONDON. 


Red  and/or  whitewood,  sawn  only  and  wire  bundled. 
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Box  15.  CLOTHING  CASE  A.  C.I.F.  LONDON. 


Inside 

35" 

X 

20" 

X 

13" 

1  T  1  B 

36" 

X 

21" 

X 

1/2" 

in 

3/4  pieces  t.  g.  and 

2  Sides 

37" 

X 

13" 

X 

1/2" 

in 

2 

-  Knds 

20" 

X 

13" 

X 

1/2" 

in 

2 

4  Bars 

14" 

X 

3" 

X 

1/2" 

2  Bars 

21" 

X 

3" 

X 

3/8" 

All  thicknesses  to  be  nominal,  i.e.,  inch  less  than  stated.  No  boards  to  be 
lesa  than  I  inches  wide.  Wood  red  and/or  white,  sawn  only  and  wire  bundled.  All 
parts  may  be  Lock-jointed  in  one  piece  at  shippers'  option. 


BOX  27.  BISCUIT  BOX  E.  C.I.F.  LONDON. 

Inside     22J"  X  X  14" 

1  TIB  23*''  X  124"  X  9/16"  in  2  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

2  Sides  24|"  X  14"  X  9/16" 
2  Ends  Hi"  X  14"  X  11/16" 

W  ood  red  and/or  white,  with  as  much 'white  as  possible.  Sawn  only  and  wire 
bundled. 

riiere  i-  a  demand  at  the  present  time  for  spruce  boards  and  bars  for  use  in  the 
large  box  factories.  Specifications  are  given  below  for  which  quotations  are  desired 
c.i.f.  Liverpool. 


.SPECIFICATION  OF  LONG  BOARDS. 


Widths.  From  3"  to  7"  and  upwards. 

Lengths.  From  8  to  12  feet.    Minimum  length  to  be  8  feet. 

Thicknesses.    3/16",  5/16",  3/8",  1/2",  5/8",  3/4",  1". 

Bundling.        To  be  securely  tide  in  bundles  with  strong  string  as  follows  : — 

3/16",  5/16",  3/8",  12  pieces  per  bundle. 

1/2"  and  over,         6  " 
Planing.  All  thicknesses  are  understood  to  be  finished.  Quotations  are  required  for 

planed  and  unplaned  boards  in  accordance  with  above  details. 


LONG  BOARDS. 


5/16". 

4 — 5i 

6—7" 

8|",  8 

1", 

9",  91", 

3/8". 

51"— 

H" 

71",— 

jr 

3/4". 

41—7 

71—8 

«J",  8 

9",  9|" 

7/8". 

61" 

The  widths  of  all  the  above  boards  to  rise  by  -|-inch,  approximately  equal  quanti- 
ties of  each  measurement,  excepting  where  otherwise  stated.  The  lengths  of  all  the 
above  to  be  5/12  feet  and  intermediate  half  feet  to  be  supplied  as  well  as  even 
numbers. 

Prices  to  be  per  Petrograd  standard. 

Boards  to  be  securely  tied  with  cord  in  bundles  of  five  pieces  for  £-inch  upwards, 

and  ten  pieces  if  less  than  f-inch. 


BARS. 

2"Xi"  2"  XI" 

The  lengths  to  be  4/15  feet,  and  intermediate  feet  to  be  supplied  as  well  as  the 
even  numbers. 

The  price  to  be  per  Petrograd  standard. 

]  lie  battens  to  be  tied  with  cord  in  bundles  of  twenty-four  pieces. 
Timber  to  be  red  and/or  white,  not  exceeding  33  per  cent  redwood. 
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LONG  LENGTHS. 


5/16". 

7"  wide 
7i" 

in  6',  11', 
6',  8^', 

9', 
10', 

ioj',  iii' 
hi' 

3/4". 

7"  wide 

in  5V,  H', 

71', 

8i',  9', 

10', 

11', 

12' 

71"  " 

5r,  61*. 

8i'  ^9', 

10', 

H', 

12' 

5/16". 

4—5  5" 

6—7" 

5/8". 

4—7" 

3/4". 

4—7" 

8—9" 

91 — 10" 

3/8". 

4—7" 

1/2". 

4—7" 

The  widths  of  the  above  to  rise  by  -|-inch  approximately,  equal  quantities  of  each 
measurement,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

BARS. 

5/8"  X   2"  3/4"  X  21" 

The  lengths  of  all  the  above  to  be  5/12  feet,  and  intermediate  half  feet  to  be 
supplied  as  well  as  the  even  numbers,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
All  prices  to  be  per  Petrograd  standard. 

The  boards  to  be  securely  tied  with  cord  in  bundles  of  five  pieces  for  f-inch  and 
upwards,  and  ten  pieces  if  less  than  |  inch. 

The  battens  to  be  in  bundles  of  twenty-four  pieces. 

The  wood  may  be  in  red  and/or  white,  but  not  exceeding  33  per  cent  of  redwood. 
Quotations  are  desired  c.i.f.  London  for  the  following  specification,  and  large 
quantities  of  this  box  are  constantly  used: — 

BISCUIT  BOX. 

Ends    1U"  X  14|"  X  I". 
Sides    24 g"  X   14 J"  X  I". 
T&B  235/16"x   12|"  X  I" 
All  actual  measurements. 
No  planing  required. 

For  the  information  of  shippers  it  may  be  stated  that  specification  size  1  on 
page  1573  ships  at  249  to  the  ton ;  size  9  at  306  to  the  ton ;  size  3  at  247  to  the  ton,  and 
size  27  at  308  to  the  ton.    (All  tons  are  tons  shipping  measurement.) 

"  A  "  box  on  page  1572  sells  here  now  at  7.85  pence  each,  "  B  "  box  at  7.15  pence 
each,  size  1,  page  1573,  at  19-5  pence,  size  3  at  18  pence,  size  9  at  16-25  pence,  size  27  at 
16-25  pence.  These  prices  are  the  present  abnormally  high  prices;  they  may  be  yet 
a  little  higher  when  quotations  are  received,  if  freights  from  Sweden  do  not  drop. 
They  serve  to  show  the  Canadian  manufacturer  the  prices  that  must  be  met. 


BOX  SHOOKS  TRADE  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  British  shook  agents  handle  the  greater  part  of  the  shook  business  in  certain 
other  countries,  notably  South  Africa,  Australia,  Java,  Borneo,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements.  These  countries  are  very  largely  supplied  with  shooks  from  Sweden. 
It  is  possible  that  Canadians  might  now  increase  their  proportion  of  that  business. 
The  Swedish  shippers  have  the  advantage  both  in  frequency  of  sailings,  choice  of 
ports  at  which  Swedish  shippers  can  qnote  c.i.f.,  and  in  freight  rates  The  Canadians 
have  the  advantage  of  a  lower  f.o.b.  timber  value  and  a  higher  grade  timber.  This 
advantage  will  each  year  become  more  evident.  It  is  possible  that  now  some  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  may  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  Swedish  shippers. 

Quotations  are  now  desired  for  the  following  specifications,  and  contracts  can 
be  closed  if  the  prices  are  favourable. 

81991—3 
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KKFKKKNCi:  SPECIFICATION  NO.  1. 

Please  quote  lowesl  prices  e.i.f.  Fremantle  for  the  goods  as  specified  below 

73,000  "  G  "  Boxes. 

4  Pieces  271"  X  55''  X  3/16" 

2  *'       27g"  X  5"  X  3/16" 

3  "       13*"  X  51"  X  9/16" 

Shipment  In  3  lots  of  20/30,000  boxes  each  between  June  and  November. 
25,000  "  X  "  Boxes. 

4  Pieces  278"  X  5£"  X  1/4" 

2  "       278"  X   5"     X  1/4" 

3  "       13 J"  X   roh"  X  5/8" 

Shipment  10/15,000  boxes  August  and  10/15,000  November. 
10.000  "  H  "  Boxes. 

3/16" 
3/16" 
9/16" 


6  Pieces  273"  X  4"  X 

2  "       272"  X   5J"  X 

3  "       13 J"  X   5i"  X 
Shipment  in  September. 
10,000  "  P  "  Boxes. 

2  Pieces  19J"  X  8§"  X 

4  "  191"  X  7"  X 
2      "       14J"  X  8§"  X 

Shipment,  September. 

30,000  "  Q  "  Boxes. 

4  Pieces  19  J"  X  6|"  X 
2  44  19J"  X  8f"  X 
2      "       14"     X   81"  X  11/16" 

Shipment,  September. 


3/8' 
3/8" 
3/4" 


5/16" 
5/16" 


"Wood  red  and/or  white,  sawn  only  and  wire  bundled. 

REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  2. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  c.i.f .  Durban  for  the  goods  as  specified  below : — 

12,000  Soap  Boxes  No.  1. 

Tops  and  bottoms  16f"  X  111"  X     5/16"  actual,  in  2  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

Sides  161"  X     7 \"  X     5/16"      "       in  1  piece. 

Ends  11|"  X     7|"  X  11/16" 

SHIPMENT  : 

6,000  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possible. 

6,000  "  "  3  months  later. 

10,000  Soap  Boxes,  size  2. 

Tops  and  bottoms  161"      X  121"  X  1/4"  actual,  in  2  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

Sides  16if"      X     8|"  X  1/4"      "  1  piece. 
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X     81"  X  3/4' 


Ends 
SHIPMENT : 

5,000  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possible. 
5,000  "  "  3  months  later. 

Ked  and/or  whitewood,  very  finely  sawn,  all  wood  to  be  thoroughly  dry  to  avoid 
any  shrinkage  in  South  Africa. 

To  be  packed  in  shooks  for  shipment,  bound  with  hoop  iron  or  wire  fastened 
both  lengthways  and  crossways. 


REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  3. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  f.o.b.  for  the  goods  as  specified  below: — 


4  0,000  Boxes  No.  1. 

1  T  1  B  18£" 

2  Sides  18  J" 
2  Ends  17|" 

40,000  Boxes  No 

1  T  1  B  22g" 

2  Sides  22 g"  X 
2  Ends  10  J"  X 

40,000  Boxes  No.  3. 

1  T  1  B  221' 

2  Sides  22|' 
2  Ends  10  J' 


Inside  17 \"  X171"  X  6|" 
X  171"  X  5/16"  in  3  pieces. 
X     61"  X   5/16"  In  1 
X     61"  X   5/8"    in  1 
2.        Inside  211"  XlOi"  X  91" 
X  HI"  X   5/16"  in  2  pieces. 
X     91"  X   5/16"  in  1 
91"  X   5/8"    in  1 

Inside  211"  X10J"  X  9" 
X  111"  X  5/16"  in  2  pieces. 
X     9"     X  5/16"  in  1  piece. 


9"     X  5/8' 


in  1 


Wood  all  white,  smoothly  sawn  and  bundled  with  wire. 
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REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  4. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  for  the  goods  as  specified  below: — 

140,000  Explosives  Boxes  No.  2A. 

1  T  1  B  22"     X   9 \"  X  3/8"  in  2  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

2  Sides  22i"  x  73"  x  1/2"  jn  1  piece. 
2  Ends    9|"  X   71"  X  1/2"  in  1  piece. 

Wood  red  and/or  white.    All  boards  to  be  planed  one  side.    Wire  bundled. 

REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  5. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  Delagoa  Bay  for  the  goods  as  .specified  below. 

10,000  Orange  Boxes.      Outside  26" X 12" X  12". 

1  TIB    26"  X  H"  X     1/4"  in  2  equal  pieces. 

2  Sides    26"  X  11"  X  1/4" 

2  Ends    12"  X  12"  X  11/1 6-"  in  2  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 
1  Centre  12"  X  12"  X  11/16"  in  3 

Wood  red  and/or  white,  sawn  only  and  wire  bundled. 

REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  6. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  Brisbane  for  the  goods  as  specified  below : — 
40,000  boxes. 

1  TIB  19J"  X  13''     X     7/16"  in  3  pieces  t.  g.  and  g. 

2  Sides  19|"  X  61"  X  9/16"  in  1  piece. 
2  Ends  111"  X     6§"  X  11/16"  in  1  piece. 

No  piece  in  tops  and  bottoms  to  be  less  than  3  inches  wide.  All  bundles  for  tops 
and  bottoms  must  have  one  wire  lengthways  as  well  as  two  crossways,  for  the  ends  one 
lengthways  as  well  as  one  crossways,  and  for  the  sides  two  crossways  as  usuaL 

Wood  red  and/or  white,  free  from  loose  and/or  large  knots,  blue  wood  and  wane. 
Sawn  only,  and  wire  bundled. 

REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  7. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  Fremantle  for  the  goods  as  specified  below : — 


Box 

No.  1. 

Inside  measure 

12|" 

X 

101"  X  s 

1 

1  T  1  B 

13|"  X  11"  X 

1/4" 

in 

3  pieces. 

2  Sides 

133"  X     8|"  X 

1/4" 

in 

2  pieces. 

2  Ends 

10i"  x     Si"  x 

9/16" 

in 

1  piece. 

Box 

No.  3. 

Inside  measure 

201" 

X 

15"  X  11" 

1  T  1  B 

22"     x  15|"  X 

5/16" 

in 

3  pieces. 

2  Sides 

22"     X  11"  X 

5/16i" 

in 

2  pieces. 

2  Ends 

15"     X   11"  X 

3/4" 

in 

1  piece. 

Box 

No.  5. 

Inside  measure 

261" 

X 

161"  X  £ 

\ 

1  T  1  B 

28 |"  x   174"  X 

3/8" 

in 

3  pieces. 

2  Sides 

28|"  X     9|"  X 

3/8" 

in 

2  pieces. 

2  Ends 

161"  X     n"  X  13/16" 

in 

1  piece. 

Box 

No.  10. 

Inside  measure  15J' 

'  X 

101"  X 

8 

1  TIB 

161"  X  HI"  X 

5/16" 

in 

3  pieces. 

2  Sides 

161"  X     8|"  X 

5/16" 

in 

2  pieces. 

2  Ends 

log"  X     84"  X 

5/8" 

in 

1  piece. 

Wood  red  and/or  white,  sawn  only,  and  wire  bundled. 

REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  8. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  as  below  for  the  goods  as  specified  below. 
Apple  Case — 


4  pieces  24" 

X 

51" 

X 

4" 

2      "  24" 

X 

7" 

X 

1" 

2      "  111' 

'  X 

7" 

X 

«/l6' 

2      "  12" 

X 

1" 

X 

4" 

Pine  Case — 

8  pieces  27" 

X 

4" 

X 

%6" 

3      "  131' 

X 

41" 

X 

1" 

Giant  Pine  Case- 

8  pieces  27" 

X 

5" 

X 

%6" 

3      "  151' 

'  X 

6" 

X 

1" 

Please  quote  c.i.f.  Algoa  Bay  for  the  above  boxes. 
81991— 3£ 
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REFERENCE  SPHCJ ku  ATiox  no.  8. — Continued. 

Box  No.  1 — 

4  pieces  IS"     x  51*  x  %q* 

2      "      IS"    x  1|"  x  3ie." 
2      w      11^'  x  2"    x  J" 
Box  No.  2 — 

1  pieces  IS"    x  5  5"  x  %6" 

2  ■■      IS"    x  2"    x  %6" 
2      '•      11J"  x  2J"  x  5" 

Box  No.  3 — 

4  pieces  IS"    x  55"  x  %c" 

2      "      IS"    x  21"  x  %6" 

2      "      1U"  x  2 J"  x  5" 
Box  No.  4 — 

4  pieces  IS"    x  5?/'  x  vie" 

2      "      IS"    x  25"  x  ?ie" 

2      "      11  j"  x  2f"  x  ?/' 
Box  No.  5— 

4  pieces  IS"    x  55"  x  %e" 

2      M      IS"    x  22"  x  vie" 

2      "      115"  x  3"    x  5" 
Box  No.  6 — 

4  pieces  IS"    x  55"  x  %6" 

2      "      IS"    x  31"  x  %6" 

2      "      115"  x  35"  x  5" 
Box  No.  7 — 

4  pieces  24"    x  5  2;"  x  J" 

2      "      24"    x  8"    x  |" 

2      "      115"  x  8"    x  i" 
Cleats — 

111"  pieces  x  |"    x  5" 

Please  quote  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  for  these  boxes. 

Wood  may  be  red  and/or  white  for  all  boxes.    Sawn  only,  and  wire  bundled. 

REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  9. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  cost  and  freight  Balek  Pappan  for  the  goods  as  specified 
below. 

Caseboards  for  candle  boxes. — The  boards  to  be  securely  bundled  and  bound  with 
strong  steel  wire  in  order  to  reduce  any  loss  owing  to  transhiiunent  and  landing  to  a 
minimum. 

The  timber  must  be  good,  sound,  well  seasoned,  free  from  loose  knots,  wane  and 
blue  wood  and  to  have  square  edges. 

We  require  alternative  quotations': — 

1.  For  the  boards  all  planed  on  one  side,  and 

2.  For  the  boards  all  smooth  sawn. 

As  the  dimensions — 16  m/m  and  8  m/m  are  to  be  the  thicknesses  after  planing, 
the  boards,  if  shipped  smooth  sawn,  are  to  be  of  the  necessary  increased  thickness,  so 
as  to  provide  for  planing  on  one  side  at  destination. 

Specification  of  wood  required  for  candle  boxes: — 

140,000  pieces  16  m/m  thick — 

14,000  pieces  16-3  x  15  c/m 

12,000      "  21.6  x  14  c/m 

•  24,000      "  21.4  x  18-5  c/m 

66,000'     "  22.2  x  21-1  c/m 

18,000      "  30-5  x  12-8  c/m 

6,000      "  25     x  22.4  c/m 

280,000  pieces  8  m/m  thick — 

14,000  pieces  26     x  15  c/m 

12,000      "  23.6  x  14  c/m 

24,000      "  30-7  x  18-5  c/m 

66,000      "  34.5  x  2L1  c/m 

18,000      "  45     x  12.8  c/m 

6,000      "  35-4  x  22.4  c/m 

14,000      "  26     x  18  c/m 

12,000      "  23-6  x  23.6  c/m 

24,000      "  30-7  x  22.8  c/m 

66,000      "  34.5  x  23-8  c/m 

18,000      "  45     x  32  c/m 

6,000      "  35.4  x  26-4  c/m 
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REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  10. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  cost  and  freight  Singapore  for  the  goods  as  specified 
below. 

Petroleum  cases. — Inside  measure  49-1  by  24-6  by  36  c/m.  lops  in  one  piece 
10  m/m  thick  after  being  dressed,  to  be  smooth  planed  on  one  side  and  to  be  strongly 
bundled  in  25  pieces  per  bundle.  Tops  to  be  2  m/m  shorter  and  4  m/m  narrower  than 
the  outside  measurements  of  the  box.    Each  bundle  to  be  marked  "  T." 

Bottoms,  same  particulars  as  for  tops,  but  must  be  in  two  equal  pieces,  and  each 
bundle  to  be  marked  "  B." 

Sides  to  be  10  m/m  thick  after  being  dressed,  in  one  or  two  pieces.  No  piece  less 
than  15  c/m  wide,  smooth  planed  on  one  side  and  to  be  strongly  tied  in  bundles  of  25 
pieces  each.  If  in  two  pieces  to  be  bundled  so  that  they  make  one  complete  side  so 
as  to  save  labour  in  sorting  when  the  sides  are  put  together.  Each  bundle  to  be 
marked  "  S."  Ends  in  one  piece  18  m/m  thick  after  being  dressed.  To  be  smooth 
planed  on  one  side,  the  grain  of  the  wood  to  run  up  and  down  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  to  be  bundled  20  pieces  per  bundle.    Each  bundle  to  be  marked  "  E." 

All  bundles  to  be  double  bound  with  wire,  one  strand  each  way.  All  bundles  of 
one  steamer  lot  to  have  a  number  in  red  in  a  diamond.  The  following  shipment  to 
have  the  next  following  number.    Wood  red  and/or  white. 

REFERENCE  SPECIFICATION  NO.  11. 

Please  quote  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  Hull  for  the  goods  as  specified  below: — 

Soap  Box — 

1  Tl  B  183"  x  13J"  x  1  in  3  or  4  pieces  t.g.  and  g. 

2  sides,  lSW-^"  x  73"  x  Me"  in  2  pieces,  t.g.  and  g. 
2  ends,  13-7-16"  x  73"  x  1.2"  in  1  piece. 

Sides  and  ends  to  be  planed  one  side.    Tops  and  bottoms  to  be  sawn  only. 

Both  sides  and  both  ends  to  be  printed. 
Wood  red  and/or  white. 

Where  sides,  ends,  tops  and  bottoms  are  specified  in  a  number  of  pieces  the  shipper 
may  decrease  the  number  of  pieces  at  his  option. 

BUTTE'R  BOXES  REQUIRED  IN  IRELAND. 

An  important  market  for  high  grade  boxes  is  offered  in  Ireland  where  2,000,000 
butter  boxes  are  used  annually,  the  three  important  specifications  are  given  below. 

56  lbs.— 

1  T— 13  J  x  131  x  g  — 2  pieces,  t.g. 

1  B — 12  J  x  12*  x  g 

2  S— 131  —121  x  121  x  1 
2E — 123  —  HI  x  121  x  %e 
4  angles,  121  x  1  section. 

28  lbs.— 

1  T — 12!' x  113  x  g  in  2  pieces,  t.  and  g. 

1  B— 11|  x  103  x  g 

2  S — 12|  — 111  x  7|  x  g    1  piece. 
2  E — 11"  — 10"  x  71  x  1 

14  lbs. — 

1  T — 101  x  91  x  5/J6- — 2  pieces,  t.  and  g. 

1  B —  91  x  81  x  Me 

2  S — 101  — 9£  x  6"  x  g    1  piece. 
2  ID —  8g  —  7|  x  6"  x  %6 

The  56-pound  box  sells  for  8-5  pence,  the  28-pound  for  4-75,  the  14-pound  for 
2-9  pence  c.i.f.  Cork  or  Limerick.  The  prices  may  be  slightly  higher  at  the  present 
time.  The  boards  must  all  be  white,  tasteless,  spruce,  planed  both  sides,  wire  bundled. 
The  importers  usually  buy  in  full  cargoes,  filling  up  if  necessary  with  spruce  deals 
and  scantlings.  Any  one  wishing  to  compete  with  the  Scandinavian  product  at  the 
above  prices  should  send  sample  bundles  of  shooks  to  the  address  to  be  secured  from 
the  Department. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner. 
(Mr.  Harrison  Watson.) 

London,  June  10,  1915. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  aggregate  of  foreign  commerce  during  the  month  of  May  (£115,507,277)  is 
almosl  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding  month  of  April,  although  the  details 
differ.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  May  figures  is  the  increase  in  both  exports 
and  re-exports  (in  the  case  of  the  former  about  £1,500,000),  which  are  the  largest 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  following  details  for  both  May  and  April,  1915,  and  also  May,  1914,  are 
shown  for  purposes  of  comparison : — 


May,  1915. 

April,  1915. 

May,  1914. 

£ 

71,644,966 
33,618,992 
10,243,319 

£ 

73,678,288 
32,169,733 
9,957,054 

£ 

59,099,290 
42,051,190 
10,371,519 

Total  

115,507,277 

115,805,075 

111,521,999 

Upon  the  same  basis  the  chief  features  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  reproduced 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  classification: — 

IMPORTS. 

May,  1915. 

April,  1915. 

May,  1914. 

1.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  

£ 

30.062,487 
26,180,964 
15,147,041 
254,474 

£ 

29,935,534 
28,431,032 
15,040,921 
270,801 

£ 

21,945,860 
20,335,485 
16,578,709 
239,236 

EXPORTS. 

2.  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

3.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  

2,137,501 
4,712,580 
25,631,619 
1,137,292 

1,999,246 
4,755,290 
24,422,266 
992,931 

2,332,628 
5,944,453 
32,869,199 
904,910 

The  decrease  of  over  £2,000.000  in  value  of  imports  in  comparison  with  April,  is 
wholly  due  to  raw  materials,  there  being  fractional  increases  in  the  sections  "  Food, 
drink  and  tobacco  "  and  "  Wholly  manufactured  goods." 
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As  regards  8  Food,  drink  and  tobacco/*'  May  witnessed  an  increase  of  nearly 
£500,000  in  grain  and  flour  and  £1,000,000  in  dutiable  articles,  counterbalanced  by  a 
decline  of  £750,000  in  meat  and  £750,000  in  a  variety  of  non-dutiable  articles.  The 
falling-off  in  value  of  raw  materials  was  principally  represented  by  reductions  of 
£1,000,000  in  wool,  £250,000  in  cotton,  and  £500,000  in  "  other  textile  materials." 

The  chief  contributors  to  the  increase  in  home  exports  were  cotton  manufactures 
(£1,000,000),  and  machinery,  and  iron  and  steel  goods  (£250,000  each). 

COMPARISON  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS. 


In  comparison  with  1914,  the  aggregate  results  for  the  five  months  ended  May 
31,  are  as  follows: — 


Five  Months 

ended 
May,  1914. 

Five  Months 

ended 
May,  1915. 

Increase  (  +  ) 
Decrease  ( - ) 

Per 
Cent. 

£ 

317,649,357 
215,584,635 
50,522,982 

£ 

353,250,702 
150,389,320 
41,972,681 

£ 

+  35,601,345 

-  65,195,315 

-  8,550,301 

% 

IT  2 
302 
167 

In  considering  the  imports  for  the  month  of  May  alone,  "  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  " 
exhibit  an  increase  of  £8,000,000,  "  Raw  materials  "  of  nearly  £6,000,000,  while  "  Manu- 
factured articles  "  were  reduced  by  £1,400,000. 

Grain  and  flour  increased  in  value  by  £5,234,953,  of  which  wheat  represented 
£2,908,895  in  value,  and  1,237,634  cwts.  in  quantity,  receipts  from  the  Argentine 
rising  over  3,000,000  cwts.,  and  the  United  States  over  2,000,000  cwts.  in  comparison 
with  May,  1914,  while  arrivals  from  Australia  fell  away  by  2,000,000  cwts.,  and  from 
Canada  by  over  500,000  cwts.  Receipts  of  wheatmeal  and  flour  advanced  by  275,583 
cwts.  and  oats  by  591,000  cwts.,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  alteration  in  sources  of 
supply  of  the  three  commodities,  the  following  classified  table  covering  the  first  five 
months  of  both  1914  and  1915  are  instructive: — 
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i  i  V  E  months  i:\  di:ii  m  an'. 




1914. 

1915. 

(Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat— 

cwts. 

4,919,700 
971,200 
331,000 
17,900 
10,944,388 
32,400 
4,727,600 
929,300 
6,551,149 
700 
6,710,596 
160,000 

£ 

1,884,474 
303,004 
129,608 
4,792 
4,391,556 
13,700 
1,878,491 
384,951 
2,728,774 
300 
2,076,932 
63,312 

cwts. 
18,300 

£ 

12,355 

18,755 
11,802,528 

6,118,860 
1,402.464 
97,383 

3,036,961 
73,313 

Roumania.  

Turkey  

Tinted  States  

Chile  

RriH«h  Kji<at  r-nHioc 

26,000 
17,996,700 

8,455,600 
2,154,200 
184,400 

New  Zealand  . .  ... 

Canada  

Other  countries  

Total  . .    

Wheatmeal  and  Flour — 

4,502,000 
111,500 

36,295,933 

14,519,960 

33,448,700 

22,562,619 

Germany.                                . . . . . ..... . 

162,400 
27,940 
224,500 
43.368 
2,100^57 
44,300 
115,600 
1,517,494 
139,790 

80,374 
11,394 
99,060 
33,224 
1,094,642 
15,013 
59,042 
802,977 
60,338 

34,558 

2,806,337 
1,970 
1,300 

1,009,692 
54,477 

Belgium  

65,800 

Austria-Hungarv   

United  States  

Australia    

Other  countries  

Total  

Oats- 
Russia  

3,653,590 
3,000 
1,800 

1,274,960 
63,300 

5,062,450 

4,375,749 

2,256,064 

3,908,334 

837,200 
2,193,100 

300,600 
76,200 

503,415 
3,294,100 

147,500 

478,800 

242,504 
653,579 
85,840 
21,804 
154,583 
898,114 
45,888 
142,776 

1,799,559 
1,997,842 
77,127 
240,676 

Germany.  ...   

Turkey  

United  States  

Argentina  

Canada   

Other  countries    

Total  

3,212,200 
3,849,600 
140,600 
467,200 

7,830,915 

2,245,088 

7,669,600 

4,115,204 

While  the  maintenance  of  large  and  regular  supplies  of  wheat  has  resulted  in  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  selling  price  from  the  abnormal  figures  which  were 
recently  recorded  partly  as  a  result  of  speculation,  the  cost  of  meat  continues  to  rise, 
the  past  month  having  witnessed  reductions  of  322,276  cwt.  in  fresh  beef  and  134,426 
in  fresh  mutton  imported. 
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PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AFFECTED. 

Comparative  figures  of  the  imports  of  a  number  of  selected  commodities  are  as 
follows : — - 


Quantity. 

I 

Value. 

Increase ( +  )  or 
Decrease  ( - ) 
per  cent  compared 
with  May,  1914. 

May,  1914. 

May,  1915. 

 —  

May,  1914. 

May,  1915. 

(Quantity. 

 — 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

p.  c. 

p.  c 

418,728 

506,139 

1,427,088 

2,083,923 

+  352 

+ 

16 

0 

"Roof 

890,274 

573,998 

1,731,114 

1,642,884 

-  35  9 

5 

0 

Butter  

325,421 

274,579 

1,798,138 

1,930,323 

-  15-6 

+ 

7 

3 

Cheese  . . 

115,951 

127,579 

353,630 

550,960 

+  100 

+ 

55 

8 

Coffee  

89,577 

273,551 

325,594 

937,288 

+  205-3 

+ 

187 

s 

Wheat   ... 

6,040,300 

7.284,000 

2,464,044 

5,372,939 

+  204 

+ 

118 

(i 

Flour  

714,404 

990,047 

360,134 

850,504 

+  38-5 

+ 

L36 

1 

Oats  

1,191,900 

1,782,900 

347,275 

1,020,858 

+  49  5 

+ 

193 

9 

Raw  cotton. 

.  . .  .ctals. 

1,407,049 

3,206,471 

4,482.093 

7,219,600 

{  127-8 

+ 

61 

0 

Eggs   

gt.  hnds. 

1,851,128 

618,879 

728,274 

307,179 

-  66  5 

57 

8 

Hides  

117,374 

140,902 

509,208 

661,129 

+  20-0 

+ 

29 

8 

95,101 

93,475 

960,319 

909,558 

17 

+ 

0 

9 

Mutton  

524,157 

389,731 

1,089,463 

1,142,373 

-  25-6 

+ 

4 

8 

Rubber  

 ctals. 

117,370 

147,095 

1,245,736 

1,597,874 

+  25-3 

28 

2 

tea   

lbs. 

10,S57,532 

22,087,482 

633,151 

1, 043,490 

+  31  0 

04 

S 

Wood  

608,937 

521,987 

1,651,663 

1,739,240 

-  14  2 

+ 

5 

3 

IMPORTS  FBOM  C  AX  ADA. 


The  imports  (unrevised)  from  Canada  during  the  month  of  May  for  the  under- 
mentioned articles  were  as  follows: — 

Quantity.  Value. 
Cwts.  £ 


Wheat  \   .  .  635,400  467,955 

Wheat  meal  and  flour   281,768  238,852 

Barley   8,600  3,900 

Oats   2,800  1,602 

Bacon   61,437  227,684 

Hams   3,451  11,702 

Butter   950  5,387 

Cheese   19,611  80,078 

Canned  salmon   31,380  126,934 

Canned  lobsters   3,176  26,190 

Wood  (hewn)  loads.  2,070  9,937 

(sawn  or  split)                                              "  37,942  166,506 


EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OYER  EXPORTS. 

While  the  course  and  progress  of  foreign  commerce  is  generally  considered  to  bo 
satisfactory,  the  burden  of  financing  the  increased  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  both 
for  this  country  and  certain  of  the  Allies — some  of  the  latter  of  which  imports  do  not 
figure  in  the  trade  returns  at  all — creates  a  heavy  and  increasing  strain  upon  the  firian- 
cial  markets. 
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The  position  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  and  re-exports  for  each  month  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  com- 
parison with  the  excess  Eor  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year: — 

Change  against 


1914. 

a  year  ago. 

+  £ 

9,997,127 

13,058,465 

+ 

980,617 

15,597,763 

+ 

46,430 

+ 

9,663,266 

+ 

17,107,993 

1915. 

+ 

21,656,048 

32,282,167 

+ 

21,719,294 

37,347,719 

+ 

24,455,360 

+ 

20,660,737 

27,782,655 

+ 

21,106,074 

£264,130,780 

£147,392,946 

13,130,699 

+ 

12,959,856 

£277,261,479 

+  £160,352,802 

While  the  volume  of  trade  according  to  value  has  recovered  steadily,  the  increase 
of  imports  over  exports  has  also  grown  remarkably,  and  this  so-called  "adverse 
balance"  of  £160,352,802,  with  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  is  undoubtedly  exercising 
its  effect  upon  financial  circles  and  restraining  operations. 

For  this  reason  alone  the  increase  in  exports  which  took  place  in  May  is  greatly 
welcomed. 

EGGS. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  United  Kingdom  usually  draws  more  than 
half  its  annual  supply  of  imported  eggs  from  Russia,  few  branches  of  trade  have  been 
more  completely  dislocated  by  the  war.  Almost  entirely  cut  off  at  some  times,  and 
shipments  necessarily  intermittent  at  others,  while  the  reopening  of  the  Archangel 
route  must  certainly  improve  the  position  as  regards  Russia,  the  difficulties  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  North  sea  have  also  reduced  supplies  from  other  principal  contributors. 

The  receipts  and  chief  sources  of  supply  of  imported  eggs  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year,  and  of  1914,  are  as  follows : — 


Eggs  from. 

Five  Months  Ended  May,  1914. 

Five  Months  Ended  May,  1915. 

Quantity. 

Val 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Russia    

Denmark             . ,  

German}'  

Netherlands  .•  

France  

Italy  

Austria-Hungary  

Gt.  Hnds. 

2,362,868 
1,232,051 
393,540 
650,677 
369,448 
624,862 
825,010 
1,297,041 

£. 

931,303 
663,421 
171,434 
311,443 
187,464 
308,086 
344,392 
470,012 

Gt.  Hnds. 

656,398 
1,025,149 

506,006*' 
1,434 
4,768 

£ 

331,746 
639,531 

350,373 
397 
3,455 

787,999 

Other  Countries  

Total  

1,840,435 

7,755,497 

3,387,555 

4,034,190 

2,113,501 

IMPORTS,  OF  CANADIAN  EGGS. 

No  separate  mention  is  made  of  Canadian  eggs,  which  would  be  included  among 
a  other  countries."    Definite  figures  of  imports  of  Canadian  eggs  do,  however,  appear 
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in  the  more  comprehensive  annual  tables.  Those  for  1914  have  not  yet  been  published, 
but  in  the  year  1913  imports  of  Canadian  eggs  amounted  to  1,950  great  hundreds,  but 
none  were  recorded  during  the  year  1912. 

The  situation  has  naturally  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Canada,  and  ship- 
ments of  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  had  practically  ceased  for  several  years 
have  been  resumed  to  a  certain  extent. 

While  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  very  considerable  surplus  available  for 
export,  inquiries  have  occasionally  come  to  hand  from  Canadian  shippers  wishing  to 
ascertain  the  prospects  in  this  market,  but  owing  to  the  circumstances  already  referred 
to,  many  of  the  large  dealers  possess  practically  no  knowledge  of  Canadian  eggs,  and 
some  have  been  reluctant  to  interest  themselves  in  the  matter,  so  it  has  been  difficult 
to  obtain  any  consensus  of  opinion. 

Upon  again  taking  up  the  matter  upon  behalf  of  a  produce  company,  it  is 
reported  that  the  quality  of  some  of  the  Canadian  eggs  which  have  come  over  recently 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory,  and  this  would  obviously  affect  the  selling  price. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  following  letter  received  from  a  prominent  firm  of  egg 
dealers  who  have  had  experience  of  Canadian  eggs,  not  only  holds  out  favourable 
prospects  for  the  trade  but  contains  details  of  practical  interest  to  shippers.  Their 
name  and  address  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  department: — 

"  We  have  been  closely  in  touch  with  the  egg  market  for  many  years,  and  sold 
the  first  shipment  of  Canadian  eggs  which  came  to  London,  and  we  have  had  a  big 
percentage  of  the  supply  since  that  date.  The  outlook  for  Canadian  eggs  is  very  good 
owing  to  the  serious  decrease  in  the  supply  from  other  countries.  We  have  cabled  our 
shippers  this  information,  who,  up  to  the  present,  have  not  sent  any  shipments  this 
season,  although  last  autumn  we  had  a  very  large  supply  and  a  big  percentage  of  the 
whole. 

"  The  present  value  of  Canadian  eggs  would  be  12s.  6d.  and  the  outlook  is  for 
rising  prices. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  about  the  future  as  it 
entirely  depends  upon  the  supply  which  may  come  from  Russia.  If  we  have  a  limited 
quantity  we  shall  want  every  egg  that  Canada  can  ship  us. 

"  We  have  taken  up  the  question  of  the  egg  supply  through  our  Government  with 
both  the  French  and  Italian  Governments,  but  regret  in  both  cases  they  will  not  allow 
any  exportation  to  this  country,  so  we  are  more  and  more  dependent  upon  our  colonies 
to  supply  us  with  this  much  needed  food  which  is  specially  needed  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.   Your  help  in  this  matter  will  be  appreciated."  * 

HAY  CROP  BELOW  THE  AVERAGE. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  received  this 
morning  states  in  reference  to  hay: — 

"  Crops  of  both  '  seeds'  hay  and  meadow  hay  are  expected  to  be  below  the  average 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  slightly  better  prospects  for  the  former.  Wales,  how- 
ever, anticipates  an  over-average  yield  for  both  crops,  but  in  England  the  yield  is 
expected  to  be  from  2  to  5  per  cent  below  the  normal.  The  prospects  of  the  crops  have 
been  affected  by  low  temperature  and  lack  of  rain.  The  area  reserved  for  hay  from 
c  seeds '  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  in  1914,  but  that  of  meadow  hay  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  the  same." 
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rjREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  of  Trade  Commission <:k. 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Ray.) 

Birmingham,  June  2,  1915. 

CONDITION  OF  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY. 

I  uprecedeaated  activity  is  recorded  in  the  automobile  industry  at  the  present 
lime.  Manufacturers  are  working  at  the  fullest  capacity  to  meet  the  demands,  not 
only  of  tho  British  ( lovornnuMit,  but  also  those  of  the  Allies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
withdrawal  of  workmen  for  military  purposes  has  naturally  reduced  the  staffs  of 
many  factories,  and  as  Government  orders  are  given  first  consideration,  the  usual 
DUBinese  of  normal  times  is  much  in  arrear.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automobiles, 
chassis  and  motor  parts  should  find  the  present  time  opportune  to  introduce  their 
manufactures.  A  thorough  study  of  British  requirements  would  of  course  be  necessary 
owing  to  slight,  but  important,  structural  differences  between  the  cars  of  the  two 
countries.    A  traveller  possessing  technical  knowledge  would  be  indispensable. 

The  following  tables  are  quoted  to  show  the  value  of  the  annual  imports  for  the 
year  H'l-'l-U  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  countries  of  origin.  It  will  be  observed 
that  large  quantities  have  been  previously  purchased  from  the  belligerent  countries 
"ii  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Motor  cars,  complete —  1913-14. 

Germany   £  90,963 

Netherlands   2,070 

Belgium.  .   .   243*698 

France   416,490 

Switzerland   7,798 

Italy   58,883 

United  States   744,392 

Other  foreign  countries   2,275 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £1,566,019 

Total  from  British  possessions   172,443 


Total   £1,738,462 


Motor  Cars,  chassis — 

Germany   £  135,998 

Belgium   269,362 

France   1,147,577 

Switzerland   41,710 

Italy   210,220 

United  States   71,270 

Other  foreign  countries   16,156 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £1,892,293 

Total  from  Britisn  possessions  (Canada)   2,172 


Total   £1,894,465 


Motor  Cars,  parts  thereof:  Rubber  tires  and  tubes  (not  imported  with 
complete  motor  cars)  — 

Russia  • 

Germany  

Belgium  

France  

Switzerland  

Italy  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  

Total  from  foreign  countries  

Total  from  British  possessions  (Canada)  . 


£  253,156 
929,755 
246,392 
351,215 
17,227 
531,039 
224,428 
4,130 


£2,557,342 
141 


Total 


£2,557,483 
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Motor  Cars,  parts  thereof :  Other  parts — 

Germany   £   199, 25S 

Belgium   61,026 

France.  .  -   3S7,537 

Switzerland   44,905 

'  Italy.  •  .   5,858 

United  States   500,988 

Other  foreign  countries   4,728 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £1,214,300 

Total  from  British  possessions  (Canada)   6,133 


Total   £1,220,433 


Motor  Cycles — 

Germany   £  6,834 

Belgium   10,567 

France   2,242 

Switzerland   303 

United  States  ,  •  39,087 

Other  foreign  countries   931 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £59,964 

Total  from  British  possessions   368 


Total   £60,332 


Motor  Cycles,  parts  thereof:    Rubber  tires  and  tubes   (not  imported 
with  complete  motor  cycles)  — 

Germany   £35,420 

Belgium   2,823 

France   61,679 

Other  foreign  countries   840 


Total   £100,762 


Motor  Cycles,  parts  thereof  :   Other  parts — 

Germany   £  81,045 

Belgium   11,528 

France   1,518 

Switzerland   4,439 

United  States   6,252 

Other  foreign  countries   761 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £105,543 

Total  from  British  possessions  (Canada)   146 


Total   £105,689 


Carriages,  unenumerated — 

Germany   £  1,006 

Netherlands   181 

Belgium   470 

France   190 

United  States   17,845 

Other  foreign  countries   333 


Total  from  foreign  countries   £20,025 

Total  from  British  possessions   813 


Total   £20,838 


WIRE  AND  WIRE  MANUFACTURES. 

During  the  month  of  May  many  inquiries  for  wire  and  certain  manufactures 
thereof  were  despatched  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Further 
inquiries  are  being  received,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  market  in  Great  Britain 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  obtain  business  if 
quality  and  prices  are  satisfactory.  The  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  of  May  29 : — 

"  The  suspension  of  imports  of  iron  and  steel  wire  rod  from  the  Continent  has 
had  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  many  industries  in  Birmingham  which  use  large 
quantities  of  this  material.    Home  producers  cannot  supply  anything  like  the  quantity 
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required,  and  the  American  stuff  which  is  coming-  in  in  increasing  quantities  is  of 
much  inferior  quality  to  that  which  Germany  exported.  There  is  a  famine  in  high- 
class  fine  steel  wire.  Prices  for  some  of  the  finer  qualities  are  not  less  than  200  per 
cent  up,  and  producers  cannot  promise  deliveries  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Spelter, 
nearly  tour  times  its  pro-war  value,  is  extremely  scarce,  and  much  work  is  held  up 
because  galvanizers  cannot  get  material  at  any  price,  almost  the  whole  supply  being 
red  for  Government  work.  Under  all  these  circumstances  manufacturers'  prices 
of  finished  goods  are  very  steeply  advanced,  but  high  values  do  not  hinder  business. 
Trade  is  offered  from  all  quarters  at  home  and  abroad.  Customers  in  the  colonies 
and  South  America  who  went  over  to  German  enterprise  twenty  years  ago  are  pouring 
in  tlu  ir  orders  to  Birmingham  houses  who  used  to  supply  them,  but  in  a  great  many 
cases  these  orders  have  to  be  refused  because  there  are  neither  the  men  nor  material 
to  fulfil  them." 

CONDITION  OF  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE. 

Additional  inquiries  for  steel  are  to  hand,  and  according  to  reports,  Sheffield 
manufacturers  of  cutlery  and  tools  particularly  are  experiencing  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  supplies  for  their  machines.  On  the  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
the  journal  quoted  above  states: — 

"  Production  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  past  week  has  been  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  Although  most  of  the  markets  well  maintain  their  strength,  there 
is  at  the  present  time  little  material  changing  hands,  what  buying  there  is  being 
principally  in  the  steel  branch.  Soon,  however,  must  come  a  recrudescence  of  activity, 
and  prices  are  then  expected  to  go  considerably  higher.  Some  classes  of  finished  iron 
are  .stronger  on  the  week,  more  money  being  asked  for  second-class  bars,  which  again 
are  mounting  very  near  to  the  level  of  best  iron.  Steel  billets  are  in  general  request, 
and  American  shippers  are  increasing  their  business,  despite  the  extravagant  freights." 

SHORTAGE  OF  MEAT. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  restricting  the 
consumption  of  meat  in  order  to  economize  the  national  supplies  and  to  avoid  excessive 
increases  of  prices.  Week  by  week  prices  are  advancing,  and  there  appears  no  sign  of 
diminution  or  even  stability.  Canadian  cattle  and  pig  raisers  should  duly  note  the 
state  of  the  British  market  as  there  is  every  indication  that  for  months  if  not  for  a 
few  years  exports  of  meat  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  prove  an  extremely  profitable 
business.  The  pig  supply  in  particular  is  causing  considerable  anxiety,  not  only  on 
account  of  high  prices,  but,  as  one  journal  states,  "  in  consequence  of  a  feared 
famine."  The  Dutch  Government  has  prohibited  exportation  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  value  of  bacon,  hams  and  pork  received  from  that  country  approximates 
$10,000,000  annually. 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES. 


The  following  table  illustrates  the  marked  advance  in  wholesale  prices  compared 
with  a  year  ago : — 


Beef- 
English     

Irish  (port  killed). . 
Argentine  (frozen)- 

Hind  

Fore   

Argentine  (chilled)- 

Hind  

Fore  

Australian  ( frozen )- 

Hind  

Fore  

Veal- 
British   

Foreign  

Mutton — 

English   

Irish  (port  killed)  . 

Argentine  

Australian  

Lamb — 

British  

New  Zealand  

Australian  

Argentine  

Pork- 
British   


Week  ended 
July  29, 
1914. 


Per  cwt. 

Per  cwt. 

63/— 

91/— 

60/8d . 

77/— 

46/8 

70/— 

35/— 

65/4 

58/4 

86/4 

35/— 

70/— 

45/6 

67/8 

35/— 

66/6 

72/4 

88/8 

84/- 

79/4 

100/4 

77/- 

88/8 

39/8 

63/— 

38/6 

57/6 

81/8 

112/— 

60/8 

79/4 

56/— 

73/6 

56/— 

72/4 

70/- 

84/- 

Present 
Prices. 


BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IMPORTS. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  relating  to  beef  and  mutton  imports  during  April 
shows  that  the  quantity  of  beef  imported  was  14-29  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year  and  50  per  cent  greater  in  declared  value.  Imports  of 
mutton  were  35-60  per  cent  less,  while  the  increase  in  value  was  greater  than  that 
of  beef.  The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  during  the 
last  three  years  in  the  month  of  April : — 


Beef. 


Period. 

Quantity 
Imported. 

Declared 
Value. 

April,  1913  

1914  

1915   

Cwt. 

797,774 
988,884 
847,470 

£ 

1,501,355 
1,998,455 
3,044,161 

Mutton. 


April,  1913 
1914 
1915 


528,720 
788,670 
497,892 


1,044,479 
1,648,636 
1,435,699 


1500 
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CANADIAN  TIMBER  FOR  ITALY. 

A  i-.unimuiiiwt  ion  has  luvn  received  from  a  firm  in  Milan  which  further  amplifies 
the  article  appealing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  583  on  the  possibilities  for  the  importa- 
tion oi  Canadian  Lumber  into  Italy.  It  is  stated  that  the  present  is  an  opportune 
time  to  -i  ll  in  Italy  large  quantities  of  deal-wood  (spruce)  from  Canada.  Generally 
speaking  Italy  receives  targe  quantities  of  deals,  in  boards  and  planks  as  well  as  in 
logs,  t^r  -awing,  from  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Germany,  and  Russia.  On 
accoutti  of  the  present  disturbed  conditions,  however,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
have  suspended  their  export  of  wood  supplies  to  Italy,  and  Roumania  and  Russia  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  have  not  been  able  to  ship  timber. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  Italy  produces  very  little  of  this  kind  of  wood,  and  as 
the  consumption  is  large,  the  present  time  would  seem  to  be  favourable  for  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Canadian  timber  into  Italy.  The  most  saleable  quality  would  be  the 
mercantile  one,  and  the  measurements  would  be  as  follows: — 

Thickness. — From  12  millimetres  (if  of  an  inch)  and  upwards,  more  especially 
18  millimetres  (11  of  an  inch)  and  24  millimetres  (t!  of  an  inch). 

Length. — Possibly  4  metres  (13  feet  1|-  inch),  nevertheless  greater  lengths  would 
be  accepted. 

Width. — From  10  centimetres  to  18  centimetres  (from  3x1  inches  to  inches) 
and  from  19  centimetres  to  40  centimetres  and  upwards  (from  :l7i  inches  to  15-f  inches 
and  upwards). 

Any  Canadian  lumber  manufacturers  who  wish  to  communicate  may  obtain  the 
name  of  the  firm  in  question  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. Ottawa.    (Refer  file  No.  1661.) 


CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Information  relating  to  the  prospects  for  the  fruit,  hay  and  hop  crops  in  England 
this  year,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  department  by  Mr.  Claude  Dyer,  Acting  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds.  The  outlook  for  the  different  crops  as  existing  on 
J une  11  is  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 

FRUIT. 

Judged  by  the  present  appearances  of  the  orchards,  there  should  be  a  full  crop 
of  apples.  The  continued  dry  and  hot  weather,  however,  is  causing  perturbation  %o 
fruit  growers  as  it  is  feared  that  in  the  absence  of  rain  insect  pests  may  multiply.  A', 
good  yield  of  pears  is  to  be  expected,  but  plums  and  gooseberries  have  suffered  from 
frost  and  are  likely  to  result  in  a  light  crop.  Small  fruits  such  as  raspberries,  red 
currants,  black  currants  and  strawberries  promise  over-average  yields. 

Some  indication  of  the  probable  supply  and  demand  for  fruit  this  season  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  jam  manufacturers  who  have  orders  on  hand  for  the  Navy  and  Army, 
have  already  visited  Suffolk  and  other  fruit-growing  districts  and  are  buying  up  the 
crops. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  HOPS. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  hops  in  Kent  are  backward,  but  nevertheless  are  generally 
strong  and  healthy  and  the  growth  is  now  progressing.  According  to  reports  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  is  some  fly  but  not  much  as  yet.  In  other  hop- 
growing  counties  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  good,  but  the  growth  has  be?n  checked 
by  the  cold  winds  and  frosts  experienced  in  May.  The  area  under  crop  is  estimated 
at  5  per  cent  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
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HAY. 

The  prospects  for  hay  vary  in  different  parts  of  England  owing  chiefly  to  the  low 
temperature  and  the  protracted  drought.  Whereas  in  some  districts  the  crop  will  be 
distinctly  short,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  in  the  western  counties  and  in 
Wales,  the  crop  promises  to  attain  to  the  average.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  present  indications  p  int  to  a  yield  below  the  normal. 

Rain  is  now  urgently  needed  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  grass  in  both  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  unless  steady  downpours  take  place  soon  the  ingathering  will  not  by. 
any  means  be  a  favourable  one  in  some  districts. 

From  present  indications,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  anticipate  a  yield  of  from  2 
to  5  per  cent  below  the  average  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  if  the  present 
drought  be  continued,  this  shortage  will  be  increased. 

HAY  REQUIRED  FOR  ARMY. 

An  important  factor  as  regards  hay  this  year  are  the  requirements  of  the  War 
Office.  Already  farmers  have  been-  notified  that  all  hay  of  a  quality  suitable  for  baling 
for  army  use  must  be  reserved  for  military  purposes  and  they  have  been  asked  by  the 
authorities  to  prepare  a  return  showing  how  much  of  such  hay  they  have  in  their 
possession. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  568  and  586  articles  appeared  with  reference  to  the 
traffic  which  has  passed  through  the  Panama  canal  during  the  months  of  its  operation. 
In  view  of  the  interest  attached  to  this  subject  the  following  statement  with  regard 
to  the  business  ;of  the  canal  for  the  month  of  April,  in  comparison  with  that  done 
during  each  month  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  commercial  traffic  on  August  15, 
1914,  which  was  published  in  the  Canal  Record,  the  official  publication  of  the  Panama 
canal,  may  be  therefore  appended : — 

Traffic  through  the  canal  during  the  month  of  April  was  not  as  great  as  during 
the  preceding  month.  In  April,  119  ocean-going  vessels  passed  through  the  canal, 
carrying  an  aggregate  of  522,841  tons  of  cargo.  In  March,  136  vessels  carried  635,057 
tons.  The  average  daily  transit  of  cargo  during  April  was  17,428  tons,  as  compared 
with  20,485-7  tons  in  March. 

The  traffic  in  April,  however,  exceeded  that  in  all  preceding  months  except  March. 
Summaries  of  the  traffic  eastbound,  or  from  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  westbound, 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  are  given  herewith,  in  comparison  with  the  movements  during 
previous  months : — 


Month. 

E*s 

tbound. 

We -abound. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Cargo. 

Vessels. 

Cargo. 

Vessels. 

Cargo. 

.August  

12 

57,182 

12 

49,106 

24 

106,288 

September  

30 

188,770 

27 

135,262 

57 

322,038 

October  

40 

252,288 

44 

168,069 

84 

420,357 

38 

242,201 

54 

206,510 

92 

448,801 

57 

261,680 

42 

177,235 

99 

439,915 

January  .  ,      ...  .   

54 

240,875 

44 

208,082 

98 

448,957 

February  

53 

274,619 

30 

149,987 

92 

424,006 

March  

80 

417,610 

56 

217,447 

136 

635,057 

April  

GO 

285,457 

59 

237,384 

119 

522,841 

Total   

424 

2,218,778 

377 

1,550,082 

801 

3,768,860 
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Thirteen  of  the  vessels  passing  through  the  canal*  in  April  were  in  ballast.  The 
average  loading  for  the  106  vessels  carrying  cargo  was  4,932£  tons. 

To  May  1,  70  vessels,  not  including  launches,  which  are  not  included  in  these 
summaries,  had  passed  through  the  canal  without  cargo,  and  731  had  carried  cargo 
through  the  canal. 

The  numbers  of  laden  and  ballast  vessels  using  the  canal  each  month  since  its 
opening  to  commercial  traffic  on  August  15,  1914,  the  average  amount  of  cargo  in 
each  of  the  laden  vessels  each  month,  and  the  average  daily  transit  of  cargo  are  given 
in  this  table: — 


AugitBt  .. 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 
January. . 
February . 
March 
April  


Ballast. 


Laden. 


20 
49 
72 
85 
91 
92 
88 
129 
10G 


Average 
loading. 


5,?14  4 
6,572  2 
5,838.3 
5,280.0 
4,724.3 
4,879.9 
4,825.1 
5,040.1 
4,932.5 


The  average  loading  for  all  of  the  731  laden  vessels  which  have  made  use  of  the 
canal,  up  to  May  1,  1915,  has  been  5,155|  tons. 

The  tolls  earned  during  the  month  of  April  amounted  to  $442,415.49.  The  levy 
by  months  has  been: — 


Prior  to  July  1,  1914   $14,618.68 

July    7,598.40 

August   88,401.80 

September   268,208.64 

October   375,787.44 

November    381,533.28 

December  ,   410,043.60 

January,  1915   419,037.12 

February   383,904.96 

March   560,784  96 

April   442,415.49 


Total    3,352,334.37 


Tolls  collected  in  April  amounted  to  $420,884.69,  making  the  total  collections  to 
May  1,  less  refunds,  amount  to  $3,274,565.57. 
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The  cargo  was  carried  over  five  principal  routes,  as  follows : — 


Route.  Tons  of  Cargo. 

Coastwise,  eastbound   80,660 

Coastwise,  westbound  ....    .  . .  ,   121,064 


Total   201,724 

U.S.  Pacific  Coast  to  Europe   40,556 

Europe  to  United  States   14,038 

Total   54,594 

South  America  to  Europe   54,541 

Europe  to  South  America    6,477 


Total   61,018 

South  America  to  United  States   88,262 

United  States  to  South  America     28,993 


Total   117,255 

United  States  to  Far  East   61,512 

Far  East  to  United  States   16,438 


Total    77,950 

Miscellaneous,  westbound     5,300 

Miscellaneous,  eastbound   5,000 


Total   10,30t> 


Grand  Total  522,841 


The  miscellaneous  westbound  routing  was  that  of  the  Llandudno,  carrying  5,300 
tons  of  coal  from  Cardiff  to  unknown  destination  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  eastbound 
cargo  not  classified  on  the  five  principal  routes  consisted  of  5,000  tons  of  lumber, 
shipped  on  the  Tlnor  from  Astoria  to  Quebec. 

Cargo  declarations  made  by  the  masters  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canal 
during  April  listed  111  commodities;  of  these,  20  were  carried  through  the  canal  in 
both  directions.  Distribution  of  the  principal  commodities  of  interest  to  Canada  was 
as  follows: — 

Canned  fish  included  50  tons  Christiania  to  Chile,  50  tons  from  Guayaquil  to 
Europe,  and  5,544  tons  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  Astoria,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, shipped  to  London  and  New  York,  the  latter  port  receiving  1,000  tons. 

One  thousand  tons  of  flour  passed  through  the  canal  from  New  York,  200  tons 
consigned  to  Cruz  Grande,  200  to  Sydney,  and  600  to  United  States  ports ;  and  14,407 
tons  were  shipped  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  Europe. 

Lumber  amounted  to  27,160  tons,  shipped  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  5,010  tons  went  to  England,  5,000  tons  to  Quebec,  and  the  remainder  to 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCE  PRICES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Canadian  TT  i ul  1  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  marke! 

Quotations  For  Canadian  produce  for  the  week  ended  May  26,  1915: — 

Cheese— 

Bristol   98/  97/   per  cwt. 

Liverpool   

London   96'  98' 

Glasgow   93/  94/ 

Butter — None  reported. 
Bacon  (sides) — 

Bristol   S3'  87/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   80'  H97 

London   So' '  88' 

Glasgow   86/  88/ 

Bacon  (Cumberland  cut) — 

Bristol   -  -     per  cwt. 

Liverpool                                                                 ...  78/  81 ' 

London  

Glasgow     76/  73/ 

Hams  (long  cut.  green) — 

Bristol   74/  78/    per  cwt. 

Liverpool   76/  80/ 

London   80'  83' 

Glasgow  
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  IMPORTS. 


This  account,  furnished  by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
shows  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  week  ended  May  29,  1915,  together  with  quantities  imported  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year: — 


Animals,  living — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  calves. 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine  

Horses  


Fresh  Meat- 
Beef  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Mutton     m  M  .-    n 

Pork        n  ..  n   

Meat,  unenumerated — 

Fresh  (including  refrigerated  and  frozen)     n 

Salted  or  Preserved  Meat — 

Bacon   u 


Beef. 


Hams    

Pork  

Meat,  unenumerated— 

Salted  

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  (including  tinned  and  canned) 


Dairy  Produce  and  Substitutes — 

Butter   

Margarine  

Cheese  

Milk,  fresh,  in  cans  or  drums 

Milk,  cream   ....  . 

Milk,  condensed....  

Milk,  preserved,  other  kinds. 

Eggs  

Poultry  


.Gt.  Hnd 
.  Value  £ 


Game 

Rabbits,  dead  (fresh  and  frozen)  Cwts 

Lard     .. 

Corn,  Grain,  Meal  and  Flour — 

Wheat   -. 

Wheatmeal  and  flour  

Barley   n 

Oats  


Peas    

Beans  

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 


Fruit,  raw- 
Apples. 
Pears. 

Hay  

Hops  


Tons. 
Cwts. 


Quantities. 


46 
232 


181,402 
60,801 
5,569 

18,173 


92,8*14 
336 
19,51)8 
5,521 

2,667 
32,7l6 


73,401 
28,124 
36,297 

390 
19,178 

58 

539,734 
13,242 
2,333 
362 
24,816 


1,302,900 
124,200 
202,000 
280,500 
14,538 
4,230 
665,200 


35,581 
1,453 
316 
515 
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BRITISH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  WIRE. 

With  further  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  590 
sncl  592  on  the  requirements  for  wire  and  wire  netting  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  firm  in  Great  Britain  who  desire 
to  represenl  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  and  wire  netting. 

This  iinn  states  that  the  demand  for  wire  netting  in  the  United  Kingdom  greatly 
exceeds  the  supply,  largely  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  imports  of  netting  from  Belgium 
and   France.    Germany,  by  arrangement  with  English  netting  manufacturers,  did 

export  netting  into  Great  Britain  for  the  British  home  trade.  In  consideration 
of  this  agreement,  the  netting  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  from 
Germany  practically  all  of  their  annealed  netting  wire,  in  gauges  ranging  from  lAh. 
to  22|  B.W.G.,  which  was  made  into  netting  and  galvanized  in  Great  Britain.  This 
supply  being  now  cut  off,  the  works  in  the  country  are  unable  to  obtain  even  a  small 
proportion  of  what  is  required.  A  famine  therefore  practically  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  netting  wire. 

It  is  also  stated  that  a  large  business  could  also  be  done  in  hairpin  wire,  which 
is  a  similar  article,  but  drawn  with  a  little  more  care  with  regard  to  roundness. 

The  firm  in  question  state  that  if  they  could  obtain  from  Canada  hexagonal  wire 
netting,  galvanized  after  making,  which  is  invariably  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  a 
very  large  quantity  could  be  used  as  there  is  an  exceedingly  large  demand  for  the 
home  and  overseas  trade. 

Any  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  wire  or  wire  netting 
may  obtain  the  name  of  the  above  firm  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  File  No.  1131). 


POTASH  FROM  KELP. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  595  an  article  appeared  on  the  production  of  potash 
from  kelp.  In  view  of  the  large  masses  of  seaweed  growing  off  the  coast  of  Canada 
and  the  cessation  of  the  import  of  potash  salts  from  Germany,  a  renewed  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  future  supplies.  A  report,  published  in  a 
United  States  Commerce  Report,  on  the  subject  of  potash  production  from  kelp 
which  was  prepared  by  the  supervisor  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  fertilizer  investi- 
gations of  the  United  States  is  therefore  presented  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dians : — 

NATURE  OF  KELP. 

The  general  results  of  this  survey  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 
Among  the  many  varieties  of  alga3  (seaweeds  and  rockweeds)  growing  along  the 
Pacific  coast  three  are  of  pronounced  commercial  importance,  containing  large 
amounts  of  potash  and  occurring  in  vast  quantities.  These  are  Macrocystis  pyrifera 
(California  kelp),  JS  ereocystis  luetheana  (bull  kelp  or  bladder  kelp),  and  Alaria 
fistulosa  (stringy  kelp).  Some  other  varieties  contain  higher  percentages  of  potash, 
but  occur  only  in  scattered  groups  or  are  not  available  for  other  technical  reasons. 

The  three  varieties  differ  widely  in  appearance  and  in  peculiar  characteristics, 
as  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  the  surroundings  in  which  they  flourish  best,  depth  of 
water,  resistance  to  breakers  or  ocean  swells,  attractiveness  to  certain  animal  enemies, 
elc.    In  general  they  all  have  a  holdfast,  a  group  of  tentacle-like  branches  not  unlike 
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the  roots  of  land  plants,  by  which  they  are  anchored  to  rocks  or  some  other  relatively 
immovable  substance.  The  stem  rises  from  the  holdfast  to  the  surface,  terminating 
in  the  u  lioat,"  a  hollow  organ  of  thick,  fleshy  walls,  filled  with  air,  and  in  consequence 
remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  fronds  or  leaves  extend  from  the  float.  The 
tissues  of  kelp  contain  little  or  no  fibre.  They  are  easily  crushed  to  a  pulpy  mass,  and 
in  this  condition  pass  through  ordinary  filtering  materials. 

Stems  of  Macrocystis  average  100  feet  in  length,  but  lengths  of  1,000  feet  are 
encountered.  The  leaves  are  usually  14  inches  long.  Alaria  has  very  short  stems, 
but  the  leaves  average  40  feet  in  length.  Both  of  these  varieties  are  perennials. 
Nereocystis  is  an  annual. 

VALUE  OF  KELP. 

The  amounts  of  soluble  salts  and  nitrogen  compounds  present  in  the  various  beds 
of  the  same  kind  of  kelp  vary  very  largely.  Thus  in  different  samples  of  Macrocystis 
potash  varies  from  3-1  to  27-7  per  cent;  nitrogen  from  0-53  to  3-17  per  cent.  The 
averages  of  a  great  many  analyses  are  as  follows : — 

Macrocystis. — K20,  12-59  per  cent;  N,  1-57  per  cent;  iodine,  0-23  per  cent. 

Nereocystis. — K^O,  20-1  per  cent;  N,  1-9  per  cent;  iodine,  0'-13  per  cent. 

Alaria. — K,0,  9-1  per  cent;  N,  2-6  per  cent;  iodine,  trace. 
Dried  kelp  contains  ordinarily  about  15  per  cent  of  potash,  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  1-5  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  (P2Os).  It  serves  admirably  as  a  manure  alone, 
and  can  be  used  most  advantageously  in  the  manufacture  of  special  and  complete 
fertilizers.  The  harvesting  of  kelp,  as  practiced  thus  far,  by  "  mowing  "  the  beds  at 
depths  of  12  feet  or  less  (usually  4  to  6  feet),  is  followed  by  a  rapid  reproduction  of 
the  plants  in  the  case  of  perennials,  very  much  as  is  the  rule  with  clover  or  alfalfa. 
Along  the  southern  section  of  the  coast  two  cuttings  annually  are  quite  practicable 
without  affecting  the  permanent  value  of  a  bed.  Nereocystis  is  not  harvested  until 
the  spores  are  well  ripened.  Otherwise  enough  plants  must  be  left  in  each  bed  to 
insure  reseeding. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  KELP  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  results  of  the  present  survey  show  that  the  commercially  available  kelp  beds 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  annual  harvest  of  kelp,  with  its  resultant  equivalent  of 
potassium  chloride,  are  as  follows: — 

Area  and  tonnage  of  Pacific  help  beds. 


Region. 


Cedros  Island  to  San  Diego   

San  Diego  to  Point  Conception 
Point  Conception  to  Cape  Flattery 

Puget  Sound  

Southeast  Alaska  

Western  Alaska. ...   

Total  


Area. 

Fresh  kelp. 

Potassium 
chloride. 

Sq.  miles. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

91-4 
97-9 
362 
50 
1416 
179 

16,979,800 
18,195,300 

4,377,400 
520,000 
15,666,000 

3,367,000 

649,000 
696,000 
167,000 
20,000 
598,000 
136,000 

390  0 

59,305,500 

3,206,000 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  southern  California 
coast  offer  the  best  fields,  as  does  also  the  extensive  stretch  along  the  Mexican  coast 
of  Lower  California  to  Cedros  Island.  The  annual  tonnage  for  this  section,  as  well 
as  for  the  adjacent  section,  from  San  Diego  to  Point  Conception,  is  based  upon  two 
cuttings  each  season. 
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POTASH  SALTS  AVAILABLE. 

[  e  above  figures  show  thai  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  are  producing  each  year,  without  cultivation,  a 
crop  which,  if  s>imply  collected  and  dried,  possesses,  as  a  fertilizer,  at  the  customary 
ante  bellum  prices  for  potash  and  nitrogen,  a  value  of  over  $150,000,000. 

It  used  a-  a  source  of  commercial  potassium  chloride,  the  final  product  would 
have  a  value  of  $90,000,000. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE. 

It  would  appear  to  be  thoroughly  feasible  to  so  organize  the  harvesting  and 
k(  Ip  along  the  Pacific  littoral  that  our  fertilizer  industry  can  be  promptly 
emancipated  from  dependence  upon  the  potash  salts  of  Germany. 

The  data  supplied  in  Dr.  Cameron's  report  are  of  far-reaching  importance,  as 
furnishing  a  trustworthy  ba&is  for  the  establishment  upon  American  soil  of  domestic 
production  of  the  salts  in  question,  and  the  subject  deserves  full  consideration  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  at  present  for  potash  compounds  by  agriculture,  manufac- 
of  explosives,  glass  makers,  and  nearly  every  phase  of  chemical  indu&try. 


IMPORTS  OF  POTASH  SALTS  FOR  USE  AS  FERTILIZERS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  the  importations  into  the  United  States  of  potash 
salts  from  Germany,  for  use  as  fertilizers,  amounted  to  1,060,000  long  tons.  This  total 
included  238,000  tons  muriate  of  potash  (containing  about  80  per  cent  KCl1),  45,000 
tons  of  sulphate  (90  per  cent),  261,000  tons  manure  salts  (averaging  20  per  cent  K20), 
and  526,000  tons  kainit  (averaging  12-4  per  cent  K20). 

This  entire  amount  was  equivalent  to  413,000  tons  of  pure  potassium  chloride1. 
It  represents  approximately  the  current  annual  needs  of  the  American  fertilizer 
industry,  as  far  as  potash  is  concerned.  Referring  to  the  estimated  product  of  our 
Pacific  coast  as  tabulated  above,  it  constitutes  but  one-eighth  of  the  annual  output 
theoretically  available. 

The  important  problem  before  American  chemical  industry  is  how  to  transform 
a  sufficient  portion  of  this  floating  mass  of  kelp  into  a  dry  product  and  transport  it 
to  our  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic  ports  at  a  combined  cost  materially  below  what  has 
normally  been  paid  in  the  past  for  cargoes  of  German  potash  salts  laid  down  at  these 
points,  where  the  fertilizer  industry  is  chiefly  centered. 


PRICES  OF  GERMAN  POTASH  SALTS. 

The  prices  for  the  German  salts  delivered  at  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  were  as  follows: — 

K2o 

(equivalent  Price 
percent),     (short  tons). 

Muriate  of  potash,  80  per  cent  KCl   50  $38  05 

Sulphate  of  potash,  90  per  cent  K0S04   48  4630 

Manure  salts  "   20  13  30 

Kainit   12.4  8  25 

A  discount  of  15  per  cent  from  these  prices  is  granted  to  purchasers  of  large 
quantities  in  bulk  c.i.f. 

The  ocean-freight  rates  on  these  salts,  in  bulk,  from  Hamburg  averaged  $2.07 
per  long  ton. 

It  is  probable  that  transportation  rates  by  water  via  the  Panama  canal  from  San 
Diego  and  vicinity  would  not  vary  much  from  the  Hamburg  maritime  rate. 
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Assuming  a  freight  rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  $2  x>er 
short  ton,  and  deducting  15  per  cent  for  prices  in  bulk,  the  cost  of  production  of  dried 
kelp,  f.o.b.1  California  ports,  should  be  such  that  it  can  compete  easily  with  the  German 
salts  at  the  following  net  rates  per  short  ton : — 


The  production  of  dried  kelp  as  a  commercial  article  involves  two  distinct  items 
of  cost,  (1)  the  gathering  of  fresh  or  wet  kelp,  and  (2)  its  desiccation,  with  the  inci- 
dental charges  of  storage,  handling,  grinding,  and  loading  on  ocean  vessels. 

1.  The  operation  of  cutting  and  collecting  fresh  kelp  has  now  been  well  system- 
atized and  organized.  As  conducted  at  present,  after  the  experience  of  two  or  three 
years,  it  does  not  exceed  20  cents  per  ton. 

The  amount  of  dried  kelp  obtainable  from  wet  kelp  varies  according  to  the  plant. 
From  100  tons  of  fresh  Macrocystis  the  average  yield  is  13-2  tons,  containing  2^-53  tons 
K2O;  from  Nereocystis,  8-6  tons  containing  1-6  tons  K2O ;  from  Alaria,  13-7  tons, 
containing  1-33  tons  K2O. 

Leaving  out  of  question  for  the  time  being  the  Alaria  found  only  along  the  Alaska 
coast,  and  considering  only  the  other  two  varieties,  it  is  found  that  on  an  average  100 
tons  of  wet  kelp  yield  10-9  tons  of  dried  kelp  containing  18-9  per  cent  K2O,  2  per  cent 
N,  and  1-5  per  cent  P2O5.  On  this  basis  the  operation  of  cutting  and  collecting  the 
material  for  1  ton  of  dried  kelp  costs  $1.83. 


2.  The  cost  of  drying  kelp  has  not  yet  been  made  a  subject  of  careful  study.  On 
the  Mexican  coast  of  South  California,  rapid  air  drying  is  feasible.  Proceeding 
northward  along  the  coast,  climatic  conditions  become  less  and  less  favourable,  an 
artificial  drying  seems  unavoidable.  According  to  the  locality,  kelp  might  be  more  or 
less  dried  by  exposure  to  the  open  air  for  a  short  time.  The  operation  could  be  com- 
pleted by  using  a  rotating  drum  or  tube,  types  of  which  are  common  in  various 
branches  of  manufacture.  The  kelp  entering  at  one  end  of  a  tube,  issues  dry  at  the 
other  end,  and  falls  upon  a  conveyor.  A  current  of  heated  air  passes  through  the  tube 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  takes  up  the  moisture.  Conditions  require  the  removal 
of  nearly  8-2  pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of  dry  kelp  produced.  Laboratory  obser- 
vation shows  that  kelp  is  more  readily  dried  in  such  devices  than  tankage,  garbage,  and 
fish  scrap,  all  of  which  are  efficiently  and  economically  desiccated  in  drums  or  tubes. 

It  would  appear  doubtful  whether  the  cost  of  handling,  drying,  grinding,  storage, 
and  loading,  at  San  Diego  and  vicinity,  would  much  exceed  $1  per  ton  of  dried  kelp, 
when  the  industry  is  organized  upon  an  extensive  scale. 


In  considering  the  value  of  dried  kelp  for  a  fertilizer,  especially  in  connection 
with  transportation  problems,  the  amounts  of  available  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
present  are  important  factors. 

On  the  basis  of  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  1-5  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  short 
ton  of  dried  kelp  contains  the  equivalent  of  258  pounds  of  Chile  saltpetre,  valued  at 
current  rates  at  $5.93,  and  of  192  pounds  of  superphosphate  (15-5  per  cent),  value 
$0.75.  The  total  fertilizer  value  of  a  short  ton  of  dried  kelp,  entirely  apart  from  the 
potash  present,  is  therefore  $0.68. 


Muriate  of  potash,  80  per  cent. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  90  per  cent 

Manure  salts  

Kainit  


$30  50 

37  40 

9  60 

5  30 


COST  OF  COLLECTING. 


COST  OF  DRYING  KELP. 


VALUE  OF  NITROGEN  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  PRESENT. 
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VALUE  OF  POTASH  PRESENT. 

In  point  of  potash  content,  the  dried  kelp  approaches  very  closely  the  category 
of  imported  German  potash  salts,  termed  manure  salts,  with  a  minimum  of  20  per 
cent  K2O.  On  the  basis  of  the  rate  in  the  table  given  above,  viz.,  $9.60,  the  potash 
in  a  short  ton  of  dry  California  kelp  is  worth  $9.07. 

The  total  value  based  upon  potash,  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  $15.75. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Againsl  this  market  value  is  to  be  placed  the  cost  of  production  per  short  ton, 
as  outlined  above: — 

Cutting  and  collecting  '   $1  83 

Drying,  grinding,  handling,  loading,  etc.  (estimated)   1  00 

General  expenses,  interest,  etc.  (estimated)   100 


Total   $3  83 


The  margin  here  of  nearly  $12  is  such  that  all  closely  identified  with  the  interest 
of  the  fertilizer  trade  should  study  the  possibilities  of  promptly  utilizing  the  vast 
resources  of  our  Pacific  littoral.  We  have  been  expending  annually  for  low-grade 
kainit  and  manure  salts  $5,330,000.  The  equivalent  supply  can  be  furnished  by  our 
own  kelp  beds,  without  having  recourse  to  other  operations  than  those  of  a  purely 
mechanical  nature. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  concentrated  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  which  we 
import  annually  to  the  value  of  over  $9,800,000,  the  margin  of  economy  would  be 
somewhat  lessened,  but  not  materially.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  dried  kelp,  after 
deduction  of  the  normal  nitrate  and  acid  phosphate  present,  carries  24-4  per  cent  of 
K2O,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  such,  when  used  for  making  complete  fertilizers. 
Unquestionably,  with  a  slight  change  of  formulas  and  standards,  the  major  portion 
of  the  muriate  and  sulphate  now  imported  from  Germany  for  fertilizer  purposes  could 
be  effectively  replaced  by  the  American  product  with  pronounced  economy  on  the  basis 
of  antebellum  prices. 

Needless  to  say,  with  muriate  now  selling  at  $205  per  ton  instead  of  $38,  there  is 
every  inducement  for  the  quick  utilization  of  the  Pacific  beds. 

OTHER  POTASH  COMPOUNDS. 

We  import  other  potash  compounds  to  the  value  of  $1,700,000  annually,  including 
the  carbonate  (92,000  tons)  and  saltpetre  (1.580  tons).  The  technical  processes  for 
the  economical  separation  from  kelp  of  potassium  chloride  in  a  more  or  less  pure  form 
may  require  time  for  development,  but  we  can  count  confidently  upon  an  early  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  and  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  American  industrial  chemistry 
from  dependence  upon  a  single,  distant,  foreign  source  of  potash. 

SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  THE  POTASH  AND  DYESTUFF  SITUATIONS. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  dyestuff  situation  and  the  potash 
situation  in  the  United  States.  In  both  cases  the  country  possesses  the  raw  material 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the  consumption  of  final  products  is  enormous.  Yet 
for  both  categories  of  compounds  the  United  States  depends  upon  German  sources. 
The  potash  famine  and  the  dyestuff  famine,  affecting  so  seriously  the  interests  of 
American  agriculture,  of  the  great  textile  industries,  and  of  scores  of  allied  branches, 
should  work  like  a  leaven  to  stimulate  capital  and  enterprise  to  bring  about  a  prompt 
and  permanent  change  in  the  existing  dependence  upon  foreign  effort  and  intelli- 
gence. 
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KELP  CULTIVATION. 

For  the  immediate  future  the  potash  question  evidently  demands  nothing 
beyond  a  rapid  and  intelligent  utilization  of  the  immense  supply  of  kelp  as  nature  has 
provided  it,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  conditions  requisite  for  uninterrupted  and 
annual  production. 

The  monograph  cites,  however,  the  occurrence,  in  small  quantities,  of  varieties 
of  kelp  which  contain  notably  higher  percentages  of  potash  than  is  the  case 
with  the  three  varieties  mentioned  above,  found  in  such  abundance  and  constituting 
at  present  the  mly  supply  of  industrial  importance.  For  instance,  the  variety  Pela- 
gopycus  porra,  or  elk  kelp,  has  uniformly  a  higher  content  of  potash  than  any  other 
known  kelp.  It  is  found  throughout  the  area  of  kelp  beds  off  the  coast  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, but  only  in  scattered  groups  and  single  plants  along  the  seaward  edge  of  the 
great  Macrocystis  stands. 

There  would  appear  to  be  here  a  distinct  opportunity  for  investigation  as  to  the 
possibility  of  eventually  substituting  beds  of  Pelagophycus  for  the  existing  stands  of 
other  varieties.  This  would  involve  an  intimate  study  of  the  life  history  of  the 
varieties  concerned.  Apparently  the  best  promise  of  success  would  be  offered  by  the 
fields  of  Nereocystis,  which  seems  to  depend  so  largely  on  annual  propagation  from 
the  spores  formed  on  the  leaves. 

As  the  percentage  of  potash  in  Macrocystis  is,  however,  so  conspicuously  inferior 
to  that  of  Nereocystis,  and  the  former  predominates  in  the  localities  apparently  favour- 
able for  the  isolated  growths  of  Pelagophycus,  any  study  leading  to  the  successful 
substitution  of  the  last  mentioned  for  the  chief  variety  found  in  the  San  Diego  region 
would  be  of  prime  importance. 

Each  added  per  cent  of  potash  in  the  final  product  of  dried  kelp  diminishes  by  so 
much  the  cost  of  production  and  the  transportation  charges  per  effective  unit  of 
alkali,  and  increases  the  value  of  the  kelp  as  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
technical  and  pure  potassium  compounds. 

Satisfactory  proof  that  the  productive  power  of  the  areas,  now  distinctly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  most  valuable  variety  of  kelp,  are  economically  susceptible 
of  a  pronounced  increase,  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  attracting  capital  to  this 
field. 


METHODS  OF  BUSINESS  IN  GREECE. 

The  following  information  from  a  report  by  H.M.  Consul  at  Piraeus  which  was 
published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  J ournal  on  May  27,  gives  particulars  with  reference 
to  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  doing  business  in  Greece: — 

COMMISSIONS,  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT,  TRADE  CUSTOMS,  ETC. 

The  commission  usually  paid  to  agents  in  the  Piraeus  district  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  such  as  yarns  and  piece-goods  (of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc.),  is  as  follows:  Man- 
chester and  Bradford  goods,  1  to  11  per  cent ;  machinery,  motor  cars,  5  to  10  per  cent. 
The  commission  is  due  only  on  goods  actually  paid  for,  and  applies  to  all  orders 
whether  placed  through  the  agent  or  direct.  A  local  agent  has  no  responsibility  unless 
he  acts  contrary  to  instructions.  The  credit  usually  given  by  foreign  firms  through 
agents  is  four  to  six  months,  and  a  discount  of  2-J  per  cent  is  usually  allowed  for  cash 
payments.  Prompt  and  punctual  delivery  of  orders  is  very  essential,  as  local  merchants 
have  the  habit  of  waiting  to  the  last  moments  to  give  orders  and  should  there  be  any 
delay  in  delivery  acceptance  is  often  refused. 

Commission  business  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  energetic,  but  some  do 
not  present  the  necessary  guarantees  of  solvency.  For  this  reason  H.M.  Consul  thinks 
that  the  following  measures  should  be  taken: — 
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L  Agents  should  be  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  sums  of  money  in  special 
instances  only,  and  when  they  can  furnish  sufficient  guarantees. 

2.  When  orders  are  despatched,  the  firm  should  ask  that  the  orders  be  signed  by 
the  merchant  who  orders  the  goods,  as  otherwise  it  is  easy  for  disputes  to  arise  as  to 
quality,  etc. 

3.  Hills  of  lading  should  be  sent  through  a  bank,  to  be  delivered  on  payment  of 
(lie  goods,  or  in  exchange  for  a  draft,  signed  by  the  merchant. 

In  the  latter  instance,  and  in  case  of  non-payment,  proceedings  could  be  taken, 
and  also  application  could  be  made  to  the  court  to  make  the  merchant  bankrupt. 

As  a  general  rule  the  above  steps  should  be  taken;  there  are,  however,  commis- 
sion agents  in  whom  full  confidence  can  be  placed. 

Commercial  travellers  are  not  required  to  go  through  any  formalities  in  order  to 
he  able  legally  to  exercise  their  calling  in  Greece,  nor  are  they  required  to  take  out 
a  license,  provided  they  come  and  go  merely  as  bearers  and  receivers  of  orders.  Agents 
of  British  firms  resident  and  trading  in  Greece  are,  however,  required  to  take  out 
trade  licenses. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  not  required  on  the  importation  of  British  goods  into 
Greece. 

Import  duties  in  Greece  are  levied  on  the  net  weight  of  merchandise,  which  is 
generally  calculated  by  deducting  from  the  gross  weight  a  certain  fixed  percentage  for 
tare,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  packing  and  the  kind  of  merchandise. 
If,  however,  the  consignee  is  dissatisfied  with  the  scheduled  tare  allowance,  he  may 
have  the  actual  net  weight  ascertained  by  means  of  unpacking  and  weighing  the  goods, 
provided  that  he  indicates  his  desire  in  the  customs  declaration.  In  the  case  of  deli- 
cate or  fragile  goods,  or  in  cases  where  the  process  of  separating  goods  from  their 
wrappers  and  packings  is  inconvenient  (e.g.,  flowers,  ornamental  feathers,  silk  lace, 
fine  trimmings,  glassware),  the  net  weight  is  ascertained  by  weighing  a  part  only  of 
the  consignment  and  estimating  the  net  weight  of  the  whole  consignment  from  the 
result.  For  this  purpose  the  customs  officers  select,  empty  and  weigh  one  or  more 
packages  of  the  same  weight  and  size. 

In  the  case  of  certain  goods  the  dutiable  weight  includes  the  weight  of  the  imme- 
diate receptacles  and  packing  as  follows:  Edible  farinaceous  products  (sago,  tapioca, 
etc.),  in  paper,  glass,  thin  wood  or  tin  plate;  mineral  waters,  medicaments  and  ready- 
made  clothes  of  linen  for  women  and  girls,  in  ordinary  and  common  packing  of  all 
kinds;  sewing  thread,  white  or  coloured,  in  paper  receptacles  or  packages;  steel 
sewing  needles,  in  ordinary  or  common  packages  or  cases ;  opera  glasses,  knives,  forks 
and  razors  with  handles  (not  of  iron),  in  ordinary  and  common  cases;  medical  syrups, 
in  glass,  stoneware  or  china  vessels;  liquid  perfumery,  in  glass,  stoneware  or  china 
vessels  or  in  leather  receptacles;  non-liquid  perfumery,  in  stuff  sachets;  goods  of  all 
kinds,  in  paper  (except  cardboard  or  fancy  paper)  with  certain  exceptions. 


FRENCH  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

The  following  list  of  products  and  articles  whose  export  and  re-export  from 
France  is  prohibited  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Hon.  Philippe 
Roy,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  General  at  Paris.  The  articles  on  the  list  marked 
with  a  star  can  be  exported  or  re-exported  without  special  authorization  when  the 
shipment  is  intended  for  Great  Britain,  the  Dominions,  the  Protectorates  and  Colonics 
of  Great  Britain,  Belgium  (parts  not  invaded),  Japan,  Montenegro,  Russia,  Serbia, 
or  the  United  States: — 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES  PROI I IIMTKI). 

*Acetone. 
Acetic  acid  and  medical  salts. 
Lactic  acid. 
Nitric  acid. 
Salicylic  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Steel  of  all  kinds. 

Aeroplanes  and  airships  and  parts  thereof. 

Airship  fixtures  and  appurtenances. 

Steamer  fixtures  and  appurtenances. 

Amylic,  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols. 
^Anhydrous  and  hydrated  alumine  and  alumine  salts. 
"Aluminium,  mineral  and  metal  pure  or  alloyed. 

Antimony,  mineral  and  metal  pure  or  alloyed. 

Antipyrine. 

Electrical  apparatus  for  ignition. 

Cliirurgical  instruments  and  apparatus   (including  drains,   tubes  and  rubber 

gloves). 
Telegraphic  apparatus. 
Arms  of  all  kinds  used  in  war. 
Aspirine.  Atropine. 
*Bamboo. 
River  boats. 

Sailing,  motor  and  steam  boats. 
Beets  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Cattle. 
*B  utter. 
Bismuth  and  salts  of  bismuth. 
Construction  lumber. 
Wood  of  guns. 

Walnut,  rough,  squared  or  sawn: 

Woollen  goods,  hosiery  (see  woollen). 
*Floss  silk  in  the  gum  or  spun  (tussahs  excepted).   Floss  silk  thread  not  coloured, 

floss  silk  tissues,  not  coloured,  not  printed,  not  prepared. 
*Rosen,  pine  rosen,  fir  rosen,  co^phany,  turpentine  essence. 

Bromine  and  bromide. 
"Cacao,  chocolate. 

Catechu  in  bulk. 

Caffeine. 
^Camphor. 

Rubber. 

Balata.    Gutta-percha,  rough  or  remelted  in  bulk,  including  rubber  and  ebonite 
waste. 
^Carbide  of  calcium. 
Geographical  and  maritime  maps. 

Celluloid  rough,  in  bulk,  lumps,  sheets,  blocks,  rods  or  bars,  balls  and  cylinders, 

celluloid  waste. 
Broken  and  stripped  hemp,  dressed  and  undressed. 
Charcoal.1 
*Coke. 

Horses,  asses,  she-asses,  mules  and  she-mules. 
Chloral. 

Chlorates  or  perchlorates. 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES  prohibited — Continued. 

Chloroforms. 
C  hloride  of  lime. 

Waste,  of  old  iron,  cast-iron  and  steel. 

Cocaine. 

Codeine. 

Colodion. 

Canned  moat,  except  giblets  and  mixtures  of  meats  and  other  products. 

Cotton  and  cotton  waste. 

Woollen  blankets. 

Wood  creosote. 
*Copper,  mineral  and  metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 

Coppersmiths'  wares  and  copper  cylinders. 

Calcic  cyanate. 
^Thread  waste  of  cotton. 
*Silk  waste. 

Detonators. 

Digitaline. 
*  Oxygenated  water. 
*Quinine  bark. 

Military,  camping,  equipment,  clothing,  and  harnessing  goods. 

Emetine. 

Tartar  emetic. 
*Tin,  mineral  and  metal,  pure  or  alloyed. 

Sulphuric  and  acetic  ethers. 
"^Extracts  of  quinine. 

Alimentary  flours  of  all  kinds,  except  canary  seed,  chestnuts  and  their  flours^ 
gluten  cakes,  potato  flour  in  packages. 

Irons  and  cast-irons. 

Ferro-chrome  and  ferro-nickel,  and  all  ferro-metallic  alloys. 

Diamond  setting-  of  15/100  millimeter  and  above,  the  weight  of  diamond  exceed- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  carat. 
Isolated  wires  and  cables  used  for  electricity. 
Hemp  threads. 
Woollen  threads. 
Elax  threads. 
Eormol. 

Eodder,  hay  and  straw. 
*Hard  paste  cheese. 
^Oleaginous  fruits  and  seeds. 

Quicksilver  fulminate. 
^Glycerine. 

Mineral  tar  and  derivative  chemical  products. 
^Grains  for  seeding  (leguminous,  gramineous  plants,  forage  plants  and  other?. 

including  "jarosse")- 
*Animal  greases  other  than  fish  (tallow,  lard,  lanoline,  margarine,  oily  margarine. 

and  similar  products). 
^Graphite. 
*Whale  oil. 

Mineral  and  heavy  oils:  crude,  distilled,  essences. 
Residual  oils  from  the  distillation  of  alcohol. 
Vegetal  oils. 
Castor-oil  and  others. 
Iodine,  iodide,  iodoform. 
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list  of  articles  prohibited — Continued. 

*Boned,  rolled,  and  cooked  hams. 
Jute,  bags  or  sacks. 

Wool  of  all  nature,  except  noils  and  shoddy. 

Combed  and  carded  wool,  dyed  or  not;  woollen  waste;  woollen  cloth  for  clothing 
(draperies  and  others);   woollen  blankets;  woollen  hosiery  (other  than  gloves,  cloth 
in  rolls  and  embroidered  or  ornamented  articles). 
^Condensed  milk,  pure  or  with  sugar. 

"  Volvic  »  lava. 
*Fresh  vegetable. 
*Yeasts. 

^Filings  and  waste  of  old  works  of  copper,  tin  and  zinc,  pure  or  alloyed. 
Crute  flax,  scutched,  tow,  or  combed. 
Glasses  other  than  "  de  luxe." 

Machines  and  parts  of  machines  used  in  navigation,  aerostation  and  aviation. 
*Dynamo-electric  machines. 
*Frigorific  machines  and  apparatus. 

Machines  and  parts  of  machines  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  amuni- 
tions  and  arms  for  the  war. 

Magnesium. 

Molasses. 
*Quicksilver  (mineral  and  metal). 

*Mineral  of  chrome,  manganese,  molybdenum,  titanium,  tungsten  and  vanadium. 
^Mineral  or  iron. 
Morphine. 

Dry  codfish  and  fish  of  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  dried  similarly  to  codfish, 
except  codfish  less  of  1  kgr. 

^Nickel  (mineral  and  metal,  pure  or  alloyed). 
Nitrates  and  nitrites. 
Poultry  eggs. 

Opium  and  products  prepared  with  opium. 

Tools  with  or  without  handles  made  of  cast-iron,  iron,  steel;  vats,  shears,  axes, 
shovels,  pick-axes,  folding-saws,  and  hand-saws,  pruning-knives. 
Aluminium  articles  other  than  jewellery. 
*Paraffine. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  and  dressed,  except  kid  and  lamb  skins,  also  dry  exotic 
leathers. 

Peroxyde  of  sodium. 
^Phosphorus  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
Platinum. 

Photographers'  papers  and  photographic  plates. 
*Lead,  mineral  or  metal,  pure  or  alloyed,  lead  pipe. 

Potassium,  potash  and  salts  of  potash,  powders  and  assimilated  explosives  (cotton- 
powder,  nitrous-cotton,  nitro-glycerine,  etc.,  etc.). 

Projectiles  and  other  war  ammunitions. 

Pyramidon. 

Quinine  and  its  salts. 

Beet's  raw  salts. 

Ammoniacal  salts. 
^Marine,  rock  salts,  raw  and  refined. 

Salols. 

Thorinum  and  cerium  and  other  salts  of. 
Bran. 

Caustic  soda. 
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lint  OF  ARTICLES  PRO] 1 1 BiTKD — Continued. 

Sulphur  ami  pyrites. 

Raw,  refined  and  candid  sugars: 

Copper  sulphate  and  verditters,  copper  mixtures  and  powders. 
Sulfonal. 

Dyes  extracted  from  coal  tar;  aniline,  alizarine. 

Terpine.  ,  , 

Filtering  earth. 

Theobromine. 

Cotton  fabrics,  bleached  or  unbleached;  cordings,  weighing  more  than  271  kgr., 
'■no  per  TOO  squared  meters. 

Fabrics  used  in  the  manufacture  of  balloons. 

Oil  cakes  and  malt  used  in  feeding  cattle. 

Trioxymethylene. 

Ventilators  from  50  to  250  kgr. 

Fresh  and  frozen  meat.  .  , 

Salted  meat. 

Automobiles,  tractors  of  all  makes,  tires  and  all  articles  raw  manufacturers  of 
naval  and  military  application  or  of  transportation. 
Zinc  (pure  or  alloyed). 
*Zinc  ore. 
Fresh  bowels,  dried  or  salted. 
Fxotic  dried  skins. 
Potato,  corn  and  other  pealings. 
Spectacles  and  optical  glasses. 
Geodetic,  optical  and  scientific  instruments. 
Caseine. 

Alimentary  vegetal  greases. 
Oleine. 

"Rattans,  raw  and  barked. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  speech  of  the  Honourable  Finance  Member  introducing  the  Financial  State- 
ment for  1915-16  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  of  India  on  2nd  March  last 
contains  the  following  observations  on  trade  conditions  in  India  since  the  outbreak 

of  the  war : — 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war  there  had  already  been  a  period  of  depression, 
though  there  was  every  reason  to  assume  that,  ordinarily,  this  would  presently  have 
passed  away.  The  first  result  of  the  war  naturally  was  to  stop  India's  considerable 
trade  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  imports  of  private  merchandise  from 
those  countries  during  1913-14  representing  7  per  cent  and  2-3  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  respectively.  Of  the  exports  from  India  during  1913-14  Germany  took  10-6 
per  cent  and  Austria-Hungary  4  per  cent,  the  chief  items  being  food-grains,  raw 
cotton,  jute,  seeds,  and  hides  and  skins.  The  shutting-olf  of  the  export  trade  to  these 
countries  was  of  course  even  more  serious  than  the  closure  of  the  import  trade,  both 
by  reason  of  its  greater  value  and  because  the  removal  of  these  two  customers  for 
exported  Indian  goods,  concurrently  with  dislocation  of  trade  in  other  directions, 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for,  and  in  the  price  of,  certain  important 
commodities.    The  war  had  likewise  produced  a  complete  stoppage  of  In  din's  trade 
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with  Belgium  and  a  very  large  diminution  of  that  with  France,  the  principal  items 
of  exports  again  being  those  mentioned  above.  The  dislocation  which  resulted  from 
the  war  was  not,  however,  limited  to  the  shutting-down  or  curtailment  of  particular 
elements  of  India's  trade,  but  extended  to  sea-borne  commerce  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  to  the  export  portion.  The  main  difficulties  were  not  only  those  of  finance, 
which  were  aggravated  by  a  general  disturbance  of  the  world's  exchanges,  but  also  a 
serious  stoppage  of  shipping  arising  primarily  from  the  necessity  for  requisitioning 
vessels  for  military  transport  purposes. 

The  most  immediate  problems  which  arose  were  those  connected  with  jute.  Very 
high  prices  had  been  realized  for  this  commodity  in  the  preceding  year,  and  these 
had  actually  touched  90  rupees  (£6)  per  bale  of  raw  jute.  With  the  consequent  large 
sowings  in  1914,  accompanied  by  favourable  agricultural  conditions,  a  record  crop 
was  grown,  which  would  in  any  case  have  resulted  in  a  very  substantial  drop  in  prices. 
The  reluctance  of  buyers  of  jute  to  come  into  the  market  at  first  caused  apprehension 
that  the  cultivator  would  decline  to  sell  at  the  prices  offered,  and  would  prefer  to 
allow  a  substantial  portion  of  the  crop  to  remain  uncut.  This  fortunately  proved  not 
to  be  the  case,  though  the  price  of  raw  jute  necessarily  showed  a  great  drop  from  the 
record  figure  obtained  in  the  preceding  year,  and  fell  as  low  as  31  rupees  (£2  Is.  4d.) 
per  bale. 

While  Bengal  was  thus  affected  in  regard  to  jute,  there  were  also  grave  difficulties, 
mainly  on  the  Bombay  side,  in  respect  of  another  great  staple,  viz.,  cotton.  The 
position  when  the  war  broke  out  was  itself  unsatisfactory,  since  previous  over-trading 
and  the  depression  caused  by  the  banking  crisis  of  1913-14  had  led  to  the  accumulation 
of  stocks  of  piece-goods  and  the  lock-up  of  capital  in  connection  therewith.  Then 
came  the  war,  and  with  it  the  cutting-off  of  large  markets  and  a  concomitant  world- 
slump  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  which  in  India  was  further  threatened  by  the  fact 
that  the  incoming  crop  promised  to  be  a  good  one.  As  a  result  of  a  representative 
conference  called  by  the  Government  at  the  end  of  November,  it  was  decided  that 
the  best  method  by  which  the  Government  could  afford  financial  assistance  was  to 
facilitate  an  extension  of  credit  which  would  assist  the  holding-up  of  existing  stocks 
where  occasion  required,  without  prejudicing  the  supply  of  capital  required  for  fresh 
undertakings.  The  Presidency  banks  undertook  to  give  liberal  advances  for  this 
purpose,  while  the  Government  agreed  to  place  them  in  funds  where  necessary  by 
loans  of  public  money. 

Another  staple  product  which  had  been  adversely  affected  by  the  war  was  the 
ground-nut  crop  of  Madras,  which  was  largely  exported  to  France  for  the  purpose 
of  being  made  into  table  oil  there.  Difficulties  were  also  experienced  in  connection 
with  tea. 

Thus  it  might  be  seen  how  seriously  the  outward  and  inward  trade  had  been 
affected  by  the  conditions  arising  out  of  the  general  war.  It  was  too  soon  yet  to  hope 
for  any  decisive  turn  of  the  tide,  but  the  situation  had  been  eased  to  some  extent 
by  the  recovered  security  of  Indian  waters,  and  there  were  welcome  indications,  too, 
of  increased  confidence  and  trade  activity  in  India  itself. — Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FLAX  FIBRE. 

There  is  a  belief  that  the  growing  of  fibre  flax — a  very  different  thing  from  the 
growing  of  flaxseed — cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  in  America.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  the  present  time  it  can  not  be,  but  this  is  entirely  because  of  market  conditions. 
The  individual  farmer  can  grow  fibre  flax,  but  he  can  not  prepare  the  fibre.  Flax 
farmers,  of  course,  could  unite  to  pay  for  an  experienced  man  to  superintend  this 
work  for  them,  but  under  present  conditions  it  would  seem  better  for  them  to  grow 
their  flax  under  contract  with  the  dealer.  In  the  past,  however,  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers have  paid  little  more  than  half  as  much  for  American  fibre  as  for  the 
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imported  varieties  of  equal  grade.  In  consequence,  the  fibre  dealers  can  not  offer  the 
farmer  a  high  price  for  his  product.  Possibly  this  difference  in  price  is  due  to  the 
belief,  already  mentioned,  that  American  flax  must  necessarily  be  of  a  poorer  quality 
than  the  European.  If  a  salesman  should  offer  two  pieces  of  linen  of  equal  quality 
to  a  customer  at  the  same  price,  the  imported  article  almost  invariably  would  be 
purchased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  flax  fibre  in  Europe  has  been  decreasing  for 
some  time,  and  at  the  moment  the  supply  is  practically  cut  off.  It  probably  will  be 
several  years  be  fere  the  European  production  is  as  great  as  formerly,  and  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  present  offers  opportunities  to  establish  the  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

The  [Jnited  States  imports  annually  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  flax  fibre  and  more 
than  s-JO. 000,000  worth  of  linen  goods.  About  one-third  of  the  fibre  comes  from 
Russia  and  about  one-fourth  from  Belgium.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  linen  imports 
are  [rish.  TheTe  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  American-grown  fibre  and  American- 
manufactured  linens  should  not  be  substituted  for  at  least  a  large  part  of  these  imports. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for  flax  straw  with  the 
seed,  drawn  directly  from  the  shock,  have  varied  from  $10  to  $17  per  ton,  and  the 
yield  has  been  about  two  tons  of  unthrashed  straw  per  acre.  The  grower  usually 
n  ct  Lves  from  $2  to  $3  more  for  pulled  flax  than  for  cut  flax,  and  there  is  also  a  larger 
crop  when  the  flax  is  pulled,  thus  saving  all  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  as  stubble, 
dp  to  the  present,  however,  no  satisfactory  pulling  machine  has  been  made,  and, 
except  where  labour  can  be  secured  at  a  comparatively  low  rate,  cutting  the  flax  with 
a  grain  binder  appears  to  be  the  more  economical  method  in  this  country.  In  Europe 
the  usual  method  of  harvesting  is  by  hand  pulling.  This  not  only  increases  the  quan- 
tity  of  the  crop,  but  prevents  the  fibre  near  the  cut  ends  of  the  straw  becoming  dis- 
coloured or  otherwise  injured. 

It  is,  however,  after  the  straw  has  been  harvested  that  the  real  difficulties  begin. 
The  preparation  of  fibre  from  the  straw  requires  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
can  safely  be  undertaken  only  by  those  who  are  experienced  in  the  work.  For  this 
reason  prospective  flax  growers  should  make  arrangements  with  dealers  for  marketing 
their  product  or  else  by  means  of  co-operative  associations  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
expert. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  HOPS. 


The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  has  furnished  the  following  statement 
of  the  registered  supply  of  hops  from  abroad  in  the  months  of  April,  1913,  1914,  and 
1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment : — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Germany  

987 

868 

2 

Belgium  

320 

46 

2,747 

France  

20 

3,888 

Austria-  Huugary    

19 

20 

United  States  :  

5,974 

13,780 

2,678 

Canada  

137 

208 

7,439 

14,734 

9,521 
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DISCOVERY  OP  NEW  HALIBUT  GROUNDS. 

The  new  local  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  second 
day  of  his  service,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  bureau  at  Washington  the  discovery 
of  new  halibut  grounds  lying  from  27  to  35  miles  due  west  of  North  Head,  Wash., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  These  grounds,  whose  area  and  exact  location 
are  unknown,  probably  constitute  a  veritable  bank  lying  immediately  between  two  areas 
which  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  surveyed  with  the  steamer  Albatross  last  year.  They 
are  reported  to  be  from  90  to  95  fathoms  deep  and  are  beyond  the  100-fathom  line 
given  on  the  charts.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  the  Albatross  survey  this 
new  bank  and  determine  its  exact  limits  and  fishery  possibilities. 

A  small  vessel  fishing  out  of  Puget  Sound  caught  18,000  pounds  of  halibut  on 
these  grounds  in  one  day,  the  largest  single  day's  take  this  vessel  had  ever  made. 
During  the  three  weeks  ended  June  2,  1915,  over  200,000  pounds  of  halibut  were 
brought  in  from  these  grounds. — (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  MARKET. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  Italy  has  assumed  industrial  importance. 
Formerly  her  manufactures  were  few,  and  in  the  world's  markets  insignificant.  Conse- 
quently the  country  was  dependent  for  its  wealth  on  agriculture  and  commerce.  But 
agriculture  was  long  hampered  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  labour  and  capital. 
Although  with  her  extensive  sea-coast  enjoying  an  ideal  position  for  trade,  capital 
accumulated  slowly  until  the  North  entered  seriously  upon  the  path  of  manufactur- 
ing. Since  then  money  has  been  more  plentiful,  and  although  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  been  kept  poor  through  a  variety  of  circumstances,  still  the  average  spending 
power  has  greatly  increased.  With  this  has  come  a  growing  demand  for  foreign 
goods,  and  also  more  energy  in  developing  the  mineral  and  other  wealth  of  tiro 
country.  Even  now  Italy  is  somewhat  backward  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  the 
many  indigenous  manufactures  of  her  southern  provinces.  But  the  progress  has  been 
extensive  and  steady,  bringing  with  it  an  ever-increasing  activity  in  foreign  com- 
merce. While  the  country  remained  mainly  dependent  on  her  agriculture  and  carry- 
ing trade,  her  collective  purchasing  power  remained  low.  Now  that  she  has  goods 
to  exchange,  she  can  afford  to  purchase  more.  It  is  this  development  in  agriculture, 
mining,  and  especially  in  manufactures,  that  makes  it  so  desirable  for  us  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  country.  Where  so  many  interests  are 
common,  and  the  chances  of  clashing  so  few,  this  ought  to  be  easy  enough.  The  pity 
is  a  great  number  of  our  business  magnates  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Italy  merely 
as  a  beautiful  holiday  land,  and  so,  in  their  delight  with  its  surpassing  picturesqueness 
and  antiquarian  charms,  are  apt  to  overlook  its  claims  as  a  busy  workshop  and  trading 
emporium.  Such  an  oversight  of  modern  conditions  has  not  characterized  the  dealings 
of  other  nations  with  the  country. 

While  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  soil,  the  exploiting  of  the  forests,  the  mining 
of  the  rich  minerals  has  been  left  to  the  Italians  themselves,  her  neighbours  have 
shown  every  desire  to  take  a  hand  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and  commerce 
of  the  country.  That  has  been  the  case  with  the  Austrians  in  Venetia  and  in  some 
parts  of  Lombardy,  but,  as  we  have  said,  more  notably  so  with  the  Swiss  and  the 
Germans.  With  a  powerful  phalanx  in  the  staff  of  the  banking  establishments,  and 
holding  important  posts  in  the  counting-houses  of  manufacturing  and  merchandizing 
firms,  the  Swiss  and  the  Germans  have  been  able  to  do  a  surprising  deal  in  directing 
the  channels  through  which  an  ever-growing  volume  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
passes.  This  is  a  matter  of  .serious  concern,  which  can  be  better  understood  when 
*ve  consider  the  extent  and  character  of  the  exterior  trade. 
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Ltaly's  Foreign  trade  lias  always  been  large  and  varied.  Her  geographical  position 
ami  the  genius  of  her  people  account  for  tins.  Of  late  the  annual  average  exterior 
trade  amounts  to  close  upon  £2:15,000,000,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  is  represented 
by  imports. —  (Kelly's  Monthly  Tirade  Review.) 


Till'  JAPANESE  FLOUK  MILLING  INDUSTRY. 

The  flour-milling  industry  of  Japan  has  made  remarkable  development  since  the 
Japanese  war.  In  former  years,  flour  was  turned  out  by  individuals  on  a  small 
scale.  It  was  not  until  October,  1896,  that  flour  manufacturing  by  machinery  was 
introduced  in  Japan,  and  by  September  of  the  following  year  this  company  was  turn- 
ing out  200  koku  (1,000  bushels)  of  flour  a  day. 

In  subsequent  years  companies  with  a  producing  capacity  of  50  koku  to  100  kokn 
(250  to  500  bushels)  were  established.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  wheat  flour  in 
Japan  gradually  increased,  and  it  came  to  he  largely  imported  from  abroad.  Then 
war  broke  out  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and,  on  account  of  the  large  demand  for 
flour  created  by  the  war,  supplemented  by  the  bad  crops  of  wheat  in  Japan  in  1904  and 
the  imports  in  anticipation  of  a  revision  of  the  customs  tariff,  the  total  imports  of 
flour  in  1905  amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000  yen  ($4,980,000). 

During  the  post  bellum  industrial  mania  four  flour  mills  were  established  in  the 
Kwanto  district  and  three  in  the  Kwansai  district  and  all  the  already  established  com- 
panies made  extensions.  Such  a  sudden  expansion  in  the  flour-milling  industry  was 
due  to  the  increase  of  demand  for  flour  in  Japan,  the  raising  of  the  import  duty,  the 
progress  in  the  technical  art  of  flour  manufacture,  and  the  industrial  fever  which 
seized  Japan  after  the  war.  All  of  these  newT  companies  commenced  operations  during 
the  latter  part  of  1907  and  the  early  part  of  1908,  but  they  were  forced  to  curtail  their 
production  from  the  start  as  foreign  flour  was  still  largely  imported  on  account  of 
the  depreciation  in  price  and  because  of  the  general  economic  depression. 

Because  of  these  conditions  some  of  the  new  companies  were  amalgamated  with 
old  firms,  and  the  six  companies  in  the  Kwanto  district  decreased  to  three.  At  present 
the  supply  of  domestic  flour  meets  not  only  the  home  demand  but  it  is  sent  to  China 
and  Chosen.    The  principal  mills  in  Japan  are  as  follows: — 


Companies. 


Japan  flour   ... 

Nisshin   . 

Toa  flour   

Matsumoto  

Nagoya  flour  

Masuda  flour  

Japan  rice  and  flour 

Osoto  flour..  

Sapposo  flour   


Location. 


Higashi  Ogibashi,  Fukagawa  Ku,  Tokyo. 

Suyehiro  Gashi,  Nihonbashi  Ku,  Tokyo  

Oshima,  Higashi  Katsushika  Gori,  Tokyo  Fu 

Kumagai,  Saitama  Ken  , 

Shio,  Nishi  Ku,  Nagoya  

Higashi  Kawaraji,  Kobe  , 

Imadeariva,  Kobe  

Osato,  Kiku  Gori,  Fukuoka  Ken  

Kita  Rokujo,  Sapporo  , 


Authorized 
capita,!. 


747,000 
846,600 
1,245,000 


74,700 
7  4, 700 ' 
124, 500 ' 


— (United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 
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BRITISH  SUPPLY  OF  LrVE  ANIMALS. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner's  office  furnishes  the  following  return  of  the 
registered  supply  of  live  animals  from  abroad  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  months 
of  April,  1914  and  1915,  showing  the  countries  of  consignment: — 


Oxen  and  bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

1914. 

1915. 

Channel  Islands .... 

20 

14 

132 

82 

9 

4 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTATION  OF  CHINESE  EGGS. 

According  to  the  invoice  statistics  of  this  consulate  general,  there  were  exported 
from  Shanghai  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  410,760  dozen 
Chinese  eggs,  value  $64,027.  They  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland., 
and  other  Pacific  Coast  ports.  The  total  egg  shipments  from  Shanghai  to  the  United 
States  during  the  first  quarter  of  1914  were  1,848,737  dozen,  valued  at  $305,710.  The 
entire  total  for  1914  shipped  to  our  Pacific  seaboard  from  Shanghai  was  3,600,000 
dozen,  value  $540,000.  The  withdrawal  of  many  merchant  vessels  from  service, 
incidental  to  conditions  arising  from  the  war,  has  resulted  in  a  decided  decline  in 
egg  exports,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  quoted. 

Those  eggs  obtained  from  brown  Leghorn  hens  are  generally  considered  most 
desirable  to  export,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  larger  size  and  weight.  These  eggs 
are  principally  intended  for  use  by  bakery  and  confectionery  manufacturers  abroad. 
Most  of  these  eggs  are  obtained  from  northern  Kiangsu  province,  the  chief  producing 
centre  in  that  vicinity  being  Tungchow.  The  cities  of  Chinkiang  and  Yangchow, 
in  Kiangsu  province,  and  Wuhu,  in  Anhui  province,  are  also  large  contributors,  in 
addition  to  other  regions  in  the  Yangtze  valley. 

The  egg  supply  is  most  plentiful  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  but  the 
summer  heat  being  so  .severe  in  this  section  of  China,  egg  shipments  are  generally 
curtailed  during  this  period.  The  majority  of  shipments  have  been  made  via  the 
northern  route  to  Vancouver  and  Seattle,  partly  on  account  of  quick  transit  and  also 
because  the  northern  route  obviates  the  necessity  for  refrigeration,  at  least  during 
the  colder  months.  The  freight  rate  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  via  the  regular  lines  is 
$8  per  ton  (17  cases  of  eggs  to  the  ton).  Kefrigerator  space  costs  $16  a  ton.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  eggs  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

For  many  years  past  China  has  been  exporting  eggs  to  Japan,  Kussia,  Siberia. 
Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  and  other  ports  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  only  since  fhe1 
new  tariff  act  of  1913  became  effective  that  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  have 
reached  noticeable  proportions. 

The  so-called  egg  or  chicken  farm  does  not  apparently  exist  in  China  on  an 
extensive  scale.  In  a  sense  the  production  of  eggs  is  often  considered  to  be  somewhat 
incidental  to  the  other  principal  agricultural  activities  of  the  Chinese  farmer.  Even 
so,  sufficient  quantities  are  found  available  for  export. 

The  conditions'  under  which  the  eggs  are  obtained  are,  apparently,  satisfactory. 
The  chickens  are  fed  principally  on  rice.  The  daily  wage  of  a  Chinese  farmhand 
amounts  to,  approximately,  10  cents. 

The  eggs  are  purchased  by  agents  of  the  Shanghai  retail  produce  merchants, 
who  visit  the  farming  localities  at  regular  intervals.    The  eggs  are  then  transported 
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to  Shanghai  by  rail,  canal,  or  river  shipments.  The  farmer  generally  sells  his  eggs 
at  about  $4.00  per  thousand,  the  price  varying  according  to  supply  and  demand.  The 
transportation  charges  arc  usually  defrayed  by  the  Shanghai  merchant,  who  resells; 
the  eggs  to  local  exporters  at  $6.25  to  $8  per  thousand.  This  price  also  fluctuates,' 
but  these  figures  are  approximate.  The  exporter  in  turn  sells  the  eggs  to  his  clients 
d  a1  prices  mutually  arranged  for  either  by  contract  or  agreement.  The  costs 
of  crating,  packing,  insurance,  freight,  etc.,  are  usually  borne  by  the  exporter. 

The  smaller  variety  of  fresh  eggs  are  not  so  greatly  in  demand  for  export. 
1 1  ou  t  \  or,  tlicy  arc  used  for  other  commercial  purposes;  the  yolks  being  extracted, 
chemically  preserved,  and  packed  into  barrels  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  where  they  are  used  in  tanning  leather,  etc.  Liquid  and  dried  egg  albumen 
[ported  in  Large  quantities  from  various  parts  of  China,  the  chief  manufac- 
turing and  shipping  centre  being  the  city  of  Hankow. — (United  States  Commerce 
Reports.) 

CONDITIONS  OF  TRADE  IN  GREECE. 

Of  course,  trade  channels  in  Greece  and  the  islands  are  well  enough  organized, 
for  we  are  dealing  with  an  essentially  trading  race.  Apart  from  the  larger  export 
firms  interested  in  fruit,  commercial  houses  are  both  importers  and  exporters  of 
general  merchandise,  and  are  accustomed  to  carry  moderate  quantities  of  very  mixed 
Stocks.  They  deal  with  the  retailers,  and  even  consumers,  and  stand  in  need  of  rather 
long  credit.  Where  agencies  are  not  established,  the  best  chance  of  doing  business  is 
by  the  periodical  visits  of  competent  travellers  provided  with  proper  samples.  The 
sending  of  circulars,  especially  if  printed  in  English,  with  English  prices  and  weights, 
is  sheer  waste.  The  buyers  like  to  handle  the  materials,  examine  them  and  discuss 
their  points  with  the  salesman.  In  this  way,  too,  new  business  can  be  opened  up  more 
safely,  as  a  representative  has  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  stability  and  reliability 
of  the  customer. 

Greece  and  her  dependencies  certainly  offer  substantial  opportunities  for  the 
extension  of  trade  with  British  firms,  but  not  much  will  be  done  without  purchaser 
and  buyer  coming  into  direct  contact.  If  the  ordinary  channels  of  shipping  houses 
satisfy  merchants  and  manufacturers,  well  and  good;  nothing  more  need  be  said.  If 
the  aims  are  more  ambitious,  then  something  in  addition  to  mere  circularizing  is 
required.  There  must  be  direct  pushing  of  goods,  preferably  of  special  brands  and 
marks,  with  which  both  importers  and  consumers  may  become  familiarized. 

There  is  no  lack  of  enterprise  among  the  Greeks,  either  at  home  or  in  Macedonia. 
Indeed,  they  are  the  vitalizing  force  over  a.  large  part  of  the  Levant.  But  while 
possessing  trading  and  industrial  energy,  they  lack  capital.  So  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned  there  is,  generally  speaking,  much  room  for  improvement.  While  she  exports 
under  £3,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products,  she  imports  nearly  £2,000,000  worth, 
and  this  apart  from  animal  produce,  in  which  the  balance  is  against  her.  It  is  true 
that  so  far  as  Macedonia  is  concerned  in  normal  times,  the  position  is  reversed.  In 
fruit  growing  and  exporting  we  must  recognize  a  high  state  of  organization.  On  the 
whole  position,  however,  it  is  probable  that  with  expansion  will  come  better  systems 
and  a  demand  for  agricultural  machinery. — (Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review.) 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Weekending  June  17,  1915. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 


Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

C.  P.  R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Wpfttiprn  TArminal   "F1jlftV5*.t*,oy  C^,c\ 

G.  T.  Pacific  

irrain  (IrnwArs'  fira/in  ("!n 

Bushels. 

91,236 

lOi  (\rrrr 

J  £%  vi  i 

176,668 

/!<) 0  Q71 

4Z3,<5/ 7 
151,539 
182*071 
436,975 
508  152 
106,035 

273,799 
5,023 
251,135 

2,731,487 

Bushels. 

29,275 

AO  rji  fr 

151,290 

,1 1   0 1  1 

41, oil 

32,305 
136,496 
123,243 
1 45  623 

29,546 

235  152 
"  3*751 
113,506 

Bushels. 

6,794 

ZlyZOK) 

15,620 
lb,  190 
10  808 
14*076 
26, 289 
14  834 
10  004 

29,393 



Bushels. 

3,228 

mi  aoa 
lyijOoy 

221,998 

358  375 
132,858 

Bushels. 

130,533 

A  OA  AAT 

430,  yy/ 
565,576 

iOI  ooo 

4ol,ooo 
553,027 
465,501 
586,507 
802,770 
145,585 

799,181 
60,29S 
471,377 

Fort  William  "Rlpvatnr  f!n 
rja*at*.PTn  T^pvmi'nal  "Kllpva.f.fYr  C^r\ 

134,161 

Porti  Arfr.Vinr  

Prirti  A  rtihnY  "RIl  ft  va.tinr  C^ci 

D  Horn  &  Co 

260,837 
51  524 
103^141 

Total  terminal  elevators 

Saskatoon  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 
Moosejaw  Dom.  Government  Elevator.. 

Total  interior  terminal  elevators 

Depot  Harbour 

3,595 

1,135,213 

168  874 

1  457  161 

Xjlvi  y  1U1 

5,492,735 

3  968 
200,' 863 

160,485 
162,933 

6  842 
6*345 

918 

171,295 
371,059 

204,831 

323,418 

13,187 

918 

542,354 

42,250 
39,759 

42,250 

67,094 
715 
9,501 

OKO  OAA 

oOz,  J00 
292 
142,407 

102.849 
860,305 

1,033,730 
1,390,537 
359,988 
112,316 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co 

27,335 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

t  1 10 

Tiffin,  G.  T.  P   

997 

1  AK  OTO 

iuo,y/  z 
41 
99,836 

8,504 

O  IA  OAK 

Z4U,  oUO 

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

t  251 

42,571 

Kingston- 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co .   

11,344 
231,223 

91,505 
513,237 

Port  Col  borne  

115,845 

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

938,854 
709,496 
22,945 
2,998 

615*937 
292,138 
81,151 

94,876 
65,104 
31,316 

No.  2  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

13,589 
t  28,167 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  public  elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

2,151,041 

1,967,357 

313,064 

42,722 

4,474,184 

5,087,359 

3,425,988 

495,125 

1,500,801 

10,509,273 

t  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  Week  ended 
June  17,  1915. 


( hades. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 
Eastern 
Division. 

Totals 

Wheat- 

No.  2   

No  S 

Bushels. 

12,378 
655,162 
936,123 
471,377 
185,580 

Bushels. 

58,728 
130,271 
7,893 

Bushels. 

DOl,0/  O 

605,789 
649,090 
34,418 
14,000 

Bushels. 

12,378 
1,344,974 
1,600,640 
1,250,738 
227,891 

14,000 

636,738 

V<->  t\ 

Oft,,,. 

470,867 

165,871 

Oats- 
No  1  C  W 

2,731,487 

323 
769,291 
225,466 
43,399 

204,831 

2,151,041 

5,087,359 

323 
1,157,290 
643,108 
374,995 
192,879 
346,811 
710,672 

No  2 
No  3 

152,785 
70,442 
27  084 
35  710 

13,714 

235,214 
347,200 
304,422 
157,169 
323,128 
600,224 

No   1  "FppH 

No  2 

Other  

96,734 

Barley — 

Xn   3  "Klvtra  O  W 

1,135,213 

323,418 

l,967,3o< 

3,425, 988 

3  045 
7,310 

3,045 
254,925 
108,761 
34,338 
8.919 
85,137 

495,125 

N"n  SOW 

101,174 
40  438 
3^898 
8,446 
14,918 

168,874 

146.441 

DO,  -tJL 
30  440 

473 
70,219 

313,064 

iSTr>  a  n  w 

Flax- 
No.  1  N.W.C  

Xo.  2  C.W  

13,187 

1,183,955 
231,078 
23,222 

52 

13,589 

1,197,596 
231,078 
24,088 

18,906 

No.  3  C.W  

866 

Other   

18,906 

Totals,  Flax  

1,457,161 

918 

13,589 
29,133 

1,471,668 
29,133 

5,492,135 

542,354 

4,474,1S4 

10,509,273 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  relating  to  Canadian  trade.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Halifax,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Chambre 
de  Commerce  de  Montreal  and  Moncton,  N.B. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

776.  Steel.— A  Sheffield  firm  inquires  for  the  following  steel,  earliest  delivery,  in 
3-ton  lots.    Would  consider  twelve  months'  supply,  two  tons  monthly: — 

Quality  equal  to  English  acid  Bessemer  carbon,  about  75  to  80. 
Sheets,  24^*  inches  and  26|*  inches  wide  (any  length  up  to  66  inches) ;  thickness, 
18G  easy,  18G  tight  and  17G  (SWG). 
Sheets,  20i*  and  22|*  by  19  SWG. 

Pared  strips,  32  inches  by  30  inches  long,  each  by  21,  22  and  23  SWG  by  4f  inches 
wide. 

Pared  strips.,  30  inches  by  28  inches  long,  each  by  21,  22  and  23  by  3|  inches  wide. 
*  Note. — This  |  inch  is  allowed  for  buyer  to  pare  off  the  thin  edge  in  rolling. 

777.  Steel. — A  Sheffield  firm  is  open  to  purchase  bright  drawn  mild  steel  £-inch 
rising  by  16ths  to  1  inch  in  2-  or  3-ton  lots ;  also  mild  steel  rounds  and  flats  and  mer- 
chants bar-iron  rounds  and  flats. 

778.  Steel. — A  Sheffield  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  billets.  Full 
particulars  including  analysis  and  price  delivered  Sheffield  should  be  sent. 

779.  Steel. — A  Sheffield  firm  is  open  to  receive  quotations  on  equivalent  of  Swedish 
Bessemer,  75  carbon  in  3-inch  billets ;  also  equivalent  of  English  Bessemer  in  octagon 
sizes  f-inch  up  to  1-inch.   Prices  per  ton  delivered  Sheffield. 

780.  Flour. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  asks  for  names  and  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  flour. 
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7S1.  Birch  planks  and  squares. — A  Glasgow  firm  is  desirous  of  obtaining  quota- 
tions for  the  following: — 

Planks,  2  inches,  inches,  3  inches  and  4£  inches  thick. 
Lengths,  10  feet  to  16  feet  long;  breadth,  9-inch  average. 

Squares,  2  inches  thick  by  23  inches  long  (cut  in  die  square);  2£  inches  thick 
by  23  inches  long  or  in  multiple  lengths. 

All  free  from  rot  and  fairly  clear  of  knots. 

782.  Flax  straw. — A  firm  of  clothing  manufacturers  at  Liverpool  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flax  straw. 

783.  Pencil  movements. — A  firm  in  London  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply  propelling  pencil  movements. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  place  an  initial  order  for  1,000  gross  as  a  commencement 
and  will  be  able  to  make  a  contract  extending  over  a  five-year  period.  Sample  move- 
ment may  be  inspected  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Eefer 
File  A-1666.) 

784.  Wood  deal. — A  firm  in  Italy  desires  to  import  Canadian  deal  wood  into  Italy 

(for  full  particulars  see  page  1590). 

7S~».  Broom  handles. —  A  London  firm  wishes  to  obtain  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  broom  handles. 

786.  Bar-iron,  hoop-iron,  wire,  etc. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  iron  merchants  and 

brokers  claiming  a  large  connection  in  the  north  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  bar-iron,  hoop-iron,  wire,  etc.,  and  also  hardware 
specialties,  seeking  representation. 

787.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lime,  acetate  of  soda,  formaldehyde,  lactic  acid,  caustic 
potash,  ground  barytes,  litharge,  of  which  products  they  are  buyers. 

788.  Black  rolled  mild  steel  bars,  wire. — A  Lancashire  firm  of  manufacturers 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  from  Canada  supplies  of  black  rolled  mild  steel  bars,  and 
wire,  of  a  quality  suitable  for  manufacture  into  bright  steel  shafting  bars. 

789.  Wire  nails,  wire  netting,  bolts,  screws,  etc. — A  London  firm  which  is  pre- 
pared to  purchase  large  quantities  of  wire  nails,  netting  wire,  wire  netting,  bolts  and 
nuts,  screws,  and  barbed-wire,  invites  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

790.  Fireproof  paint. — A  Manchester  manufacturer  of  a  quick-drying  and  odour- 
less fireproof  paint,  wishes  to  appoint  Canadian  representatives. 

791.  General  produce. — A  firm  of  general  produce  agents  at  Blackpool  would  like 
to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hams  and  bacon,  cheese,  eggs, 
canned  goods  and  cereal  foods,  with  the  object  of  representing  them  on  a  commission 
basis. 

792.  Axles. — A  Cape  Town  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  quotations  on  cart  and 
carriage  axles.  Further  particulars  advised  as  being  with  the  Department  at  Ottawa, 
but  not  yet  received. 
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793.  Kraft  paper. — A  large  importing  firm  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions and  samples  from  Canadian  mills.  Samples  of  the  different  kinds  of  paper 
required  can  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
Pile  A-1665.) 

794.  South  African  commission  house. — A  Durban  commission  house  covering  all 
centres  in  South  Africa  and  representing  in  South  Africa  a  New  York  commission 
house,  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following: 
wire  nails,  baling  wire,  steel  hoops,  box  strapping,  tin-plates,  clips  for  wool  baling 
and  corrugated  iron;  flour,  preserved  and  dried  fruits,  and  condensed  milk;  lumber 
and  timber  exporters  and  door  manufacturers. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Annual  Report. 

Part     I. — Canadian  Trade: — 

Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Canada. 
(Itemized  and  General  Statements.) 

Part   II. — Canadian  Trade: — 

1.  With  France. 

2.  With  Germany. 

3.  With  United  Kingdom. 

4.  With  United  States. 

Part  III. — Canadian  Trade: — 

With  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

(Except  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.) 

Part  IV. — Miscellaneous  Information: — 
Bounties. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act,  Administration  of. 

Lumber  and  Staple  Products. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Statistical  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Canada. 
Tonnage  tables. 

Part     V. — Grain  Statistics. 

Part   VI. — Subsidized  Steamship  Service. 

Part  VII. — Trade  of  British  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Monthly  Reports. 

Census  and  Statistics. 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

{Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 

Containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners    and    General  Trade 
Information. 

Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  Returns. 

Criminal  Statistics. 

Directory  of  Foreign  Importers. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 
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ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

UndeT  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of 
the  more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish 
to  consult  them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Uahia,  British  Consul. 

Riu  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 


Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


China: 

Harbin,  British  Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Colombia : 

Bagot,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 


Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
St.  Petersburg,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostok,  British  Consul. 

Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General 
France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 
Geneva,  British  Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam.  British  Consul 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  invites  correspondence  .from  Canadian 
exporters  or  importers  upon  all  trade  matters.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and 
Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates, 
&c,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters. 
Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment, 
or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


Argentine  Republic. 

H.  R.  Poussette,  278  Balcarce,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australasia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Mel- 
bourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian, 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Oable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Newfoundland. 


Shanghai. 


China. 

J.  W.  Ross,    6    Kiukiang  Road, 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Lonja  del 
Comercio,  Apartado  1290,  Havana.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17 
and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris. 
Cable  address,  Btadacona. 

Japan. 

G.  B.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  109,  Yokohama. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Holland. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Zuidblaak,  26, 
Rotterdam.   Cable  address,  Watermill. 


W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings, 
Cape  Town.     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

E.  de  B.  Arnaud,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street,  Bristol.     Cable  address,  Canadian 

J.  E.  Ray,  Central  House,  Birmingham. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  North  British 
Building,  East  Parade,  Leeds.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

F.  A.  C.  Bickerdike,  Canada  Chambers,  it 
Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

J.   T.   Lithgow,   87   Union   street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  Cable  address,  Contracom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England.  Cable  addrw. 
Sleighing,  London, 


CANADIAN  COMM 
British  West  Indies. 

Trinidad. 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

South  Africa. 

D.  M.  McKibbin,  P.O.  Box  559,  Johannes- 
burg. 

E.   J.   Wilkinson,    P.O.    Box   673,  Durban, 
Natal. 


Bdgar     Tripp,    Port    of  Spain, 

Oable  address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbeged  No.  4,  Christiana. 
Norway.    Cable  address,  Sontum*. 

CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 
W.  u  Griffith,  Secretary,   17   Victoria  street,  London,  S.W.,  England. 
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